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'  F  you  carry  out  your  purpose  to  write 
a  'sketch'  of  me,"  said  Tom  Hood, 
"say  in  the  very  first  line  that  I  am  still 
living  and  not  likely  to  be  out  of  the  way 
for  a  good  half  century  yet"  Whether  or 
not  our  friend,  a  part  of  whose  biography 
we  have  been  commissioned  to  record  in 
this  place,  would  put  us  under  a  like  in- 
junction, we  have  given  him  no  opportu- 
nity to  say.  But  as  the  poet  represented 
that  he  had  his  **reasons"  for  not  wishing 
to  be  thought  dead — one  of  which  was  the 
fear  that  his  next  volume,  then  in  press, 
woiild  be  *^st-humorous " — ^so  we  have 
ours  for  taking  occasion  thus  early  to  in- 
form the  readers  of  the  Repository  that 
'^e  subject  of  this  notice,"  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  usefulness  and  accumu- 
lating honors.  And  if  he  gets  "out  of  the 
way"  before  "a  good  half  century  yet,"  it 
will  be  against  the  unanimous  protest  of  his 
brethren. 

William  Henry  Ryder  was  born  in  Prov- 
incetown,  Mass.,  July  13,  1822.  He  came  of 
the  sturdiest  New  England  stock :  his  an- 
cestry being  of  that  hardy,  self-helpful,  en- 
ergetic class,  which  early  settled  on  Cape 
Cod,  and,  between  ^the  boundless  prospect 
of  the  sea  and  the  barren  one  on  land,  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time  breadth  of  vision 
and  vigor  of  character.  Captain  Godfrey 
Ryder,  the  fether  of  William  Henry,  follow- 
ed the  sea,  as  it  is  orthodox  for  the  men  of 
the  Cape  to  do,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that 
his  eldest  son  is  not  now  master  of  a  vessel. 
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While  barely  in  his  teens  William  was  sent 
out  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  sea, 
which  it  was  expected  he  would  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
a  craft  bearing  his  own  name,  but,  as  the 
event  proved,  made  of  very  different  stuff, 
he  went  on  his  first  voyage,  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
On  her  return  trip  the  "William  Henry" 
foimdered,  and  the  young  seaman  was  oc- 
cupied during  the  succeeding  night  in  bail- 
,  ing  the  leaky  boat  which  the  crew  were 
forced  to  take  as  their  only  alternative  to 
drowning.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  dis- 
taste for  seafaring  which  seems  to  have 
been  bom  with  him  was  quite  confirmed  by 
this  unlucky  adventure.  As  fixed  as  was 
the  determination  of  Captain  Ryder  to  bring 
up  his  son  in  the  honorable  line  of  his  sires, 
it  finally  yielded  to  the  stronger  inclination 
of  William  to  "get  an  education."  Exhaust- 
ing the  opportunities  which  offered  nearer 
home,  he  sought  the  larger  advantages  of 
an  academic  institution  in  Pembroke,  N. 
H.,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Here  his  eager 
desire  for  knowledge  found  measurable 
gratification,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
growing  knowledge  and  ability  he  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  profession  which 
he  had  already  selected.  While  only  in 
his  nineteenth  year  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  Diuing  the 
year  following  he  preached  frequently  in 
Concord  in  the  same  State,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  reviving  the  parish  in  that 
city,  which  for  some  time  had  languished. 
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From  Pembroke  he  went  to  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
the  seat  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute, 
and  where  at  the  time,  some  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  of  the  denomination 
were  enjoying  the  rare  advantages  of  in- 
struction under  the  learned  Dr.  Clowes. 
Pursuing  his  studies  with  great  eagerness 
and  industry,  he  also  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  as  he  had  opportunity, 
preaching  quite  frequently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Clinton. 

If  ministers  are  scarce  now,  they  were 
not  more  plenty  in  1843.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
time  no  theological  schools,  turning  out  a 
class  every  year  ready  for  pulpit  and  pas- 
toral duty.  Our  colleges  were  as  yet  but  a 
fervent  wish.  Only  two  or  three  academies 
supplied,  in  a  £unt  way,  the  place  of  these. 
A  young  man  hailing  from  one  of  these,  and 
especially  finom  Clinton,  was  an  object  of  de- 
sire to  a  destitute  parish.  Young  Ryder 
was  already  in  good  repute,  and  the  demand 
for  his  services  soon  became  stronger  than 
.he  could  resist.  He  gave  his  first  service 
to  the  parish  that  had  already  profited  so 
much  by  :his  zeal  while  at  Pembroke,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Con- 
cord, N.JH.,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1843. 
His  marriage  with  Miss  Caroline  Frances 
Adams  took  place  in  the  November  follow- 
ing, and  in  December  he  was  duly  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  His 
ministry  in  Concord  was  successful,  both 
in  winning  the  confidence  and  love  of  his 
people  and  of  the  community,  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  parish  in  the  public  esteem. 
Shortly  after  his  settUment,  a  church  was 
organized,  and  during  his  administration  of 
the  parish  this  great  interest  of  our  cause, 
as  well  as  of  the  common^cause  of  spiritual 
life,  was  steadfastly  and  iintelligently  fos- 
tered. 

After  two  and  a-half  years' labor  in  Con- 
cord, Mr.  Ryder  accepted  the  earnest  invi- 
tation of  the  church  in  Nashua,  sind  entered 
on  a  wider  work  of  lusefiilness  there.  He 
remained  with  the  Nashua  parish  the  same 
length  of  time  he  had  spient  with  the  people 
in  Concord,  growing  ill  the  i^ile  in  tact? 
power  and  public  fipivor.  But,  while  the 
people  to  whom  he  miAistered  were  more 
than  satisfied  with  his  progress,  he  was  ac- 
'^*M'ring  every  day  a  deefMs*  uconvictioiiitbit 


his  ability  to  serve  the  Church  of  his 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  more  t 
ough  course  of  study  than  he  had  yet  1 
the  opportunity  (rf  taking,  or  than  his  ci 
as  a  settled  minister  would  admit  of    \ 
resolved  to  join  travel  with  his  studies,  i 
thus  take  himself  beyond  the  call  of  pasf 
al  labor,  while  be  enlarged  the  field  of  | 
observations.      Resigiiing    his    charge 
Nashua,  he  took  passage  from  New  Y 
for  England  and  the  Continent.     Havinj 
fine  chance  to  go  ashore  at  Kinsale,  1 
land,  he  landed  in  that  country,  exploi 
the  lake  region  of  Killarney,  and  pass 
<Mi  to  Dublin,  crossed  the  Channel  into  £ 
land,  where   he  tarried  a  while,  visit 
places  of  historic  interest  and  making 
acquaintance  of  several  persons   of  1 
precious  faith.    During  his  sojourn  in  L 
don  he  met  a  number  of  the  Unitarian  m 
isters  of  the  vicinity,  and  preached  in  t 
of  their  churches  on  a  subsequent  Sund 
A  few  days,  comparatively,  sufficed  for  tbi 
preliminaries  to  the  more  serious  object 
his  journey;  and  he  was  soon  in  Berl 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  under  Genu 
instructors.    Seven  months  of  diligent  : 
plication  so  fas  accomplished  his  purpose 
that  direction  that  he  felt  at  liberty  to  ca 
out  a  cherished  plan  for  visiting  Jerusal 
and  the  sacred  scenes  of  Palestine.    T 
journey  was  so  varied  and  extended  as 
include  a  short  visit  to  Athens,  a  trip 
Constantinople  and  the  Golden  Horn, : 
other  to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  and, 
turning,  quite  extended  sojourns  in  Ma 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Geneva  and  Pa 
from  which  latter  place  he  went  back 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Ryder  was  abroad  about  a  year  anc 
hal£  Sudi  a  course  of  study  and  travel 
such  a  time  of  life,  coming  after  an  exp 
ence  of  five  years  in  the  ministry,  and  s 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
efficiency  as  a  worker  in  the  vineyard 
the  Lord, joined  with  the  discipline  of  pn 
tion  that  the  circtmistances  tmder  whicl 
was  begun  and  carried  out  rendered  nee 
saiy,  could  not  fiul  to  contribute  element 
the  highest  value  to  his  character,  whet 
for  public  station  or  private  usefulness, 
vcannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  his  s 
.^seguent  career  of  honor  and  infiuentiai  i 
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xkt  <nres  mnch  to  the  wisdom  that  con^ 
ceired  and  the  determinatioii  that  executed 
that  paipose  of  improvement  As  a  minor, 
thoigh  not  whoQy  unimportant  result  ci 
tiiis  joomey,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his 
fifarary  was  enriched  by  the  ad<fitioa  of  a 
nmaber  of  rare  volumes,  while  the  domes- 
tic cabiiiet  derived  the  benefit  of  an  accession 
of  choice  memoriab  and  relics. 

On  recnming  from  Europe  he  was  called 
to  die  pastorate  of  the  parish  in  Roxbury 
(Boston  Higfakuids).  His  ministry  in  that 
dty  began  in  February,  1850,  and  continued 
uatil  dte  first  of  January,  i860.  The  Rox- 
bury parish  had  attained  a  high  rank,  and 
tiie  position  occupied  by  its  pastor  was 
jastly  r^arded  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  de- 
Bonunation.  It  is  great  praise  to  say  of 
Mr.  Ryder's  ministry  there,  that  it  not  only 
SQStained  the  character  o{  the  parish,  but 
added  to  its  reputation  and  influence.  It 
vas  a  decade  in  the  history  of  that  church 
viikh  win  always  wear  a  peculiar  lustre. 
It  vas  consi»cuous  fot  its  high  tone,  its 
Qristian  earnestness,  its  uniform  vigor. 
One  has  only  to  make  the  tour  of  the  homes 
of  the  Roxb«iry  brethren  to  gather  such  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Ryder's  fidelity  in  the  pastoral 
office  and  nobility  as  a  man,  as  will  make 
wiiat  is  here  written  appear  cold  and  tame. 
Bst  his  woHl  and  influence  by  no  means 
stopped  at  the  limits  of  his  parish.  The 
dtyj  and,  in  fiurt,  the  community,  com- 
Baaded  his  efficient  service  and  recognized 
las  superior  wordu  But  his  chief  pride  and 
jofwas  the  parish,  firom  which  he  permitted 
B>  outside  duty  or  attraction  to  draw  him, 
and  far  wbose  prosperity  and  honor  and 
oaity  he  labored  with  uhtiring  industry. 
When  he  came  to  leave  it,  he  could  say  with 
ealhe  sincerity  that  he  r^;arded  every  man, 
vonan  and  child  in  the  parish  his  firiend. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  i860,  Mr.  Ryder 
reaioved  from  Roxbury  to  Chicago,  and 
took  char^  of  St  Paul's  Church  in  that 
loong  b«t  alreacfy  great  and  fiunous  city. 
Gacago  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tjwwand  inhabitants  at  that  time,  although 
bot  twenty-seven  years  6id»  When  it  is 
added  that  the  population  of  the  city  four 
ago  was  three  hundred  and  thirty 
re  get  in  the  fewest  possible 
I  the  measure  of  the  wonderful  activity 


and  enterprise  amid  which  the  last  dozen 
years  of  Mr.  Ryder's  ministry  have  been 
passed.  The  change  from  Roxbury  to 
Chicago,  and  from  New  England  to  the 
prairies,  was  greater  than  any  figures,  either 
of  arithmetic  or  speech,  will  adequately 
In^cate.  It  is  a  sufficient  test  at  once  of 
the  solidity  of  his  character  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  powers,  that  Mr.  Ryder  filled 
and  fitted  his  place  in  the  latter  as  com- 
pletely as  he  had  in  the  former.  He  took 
New  England,  and  perhaps  Boston,  to  the 
West ;  but  he  continued  to  so  adapt  the  one 
to  the  other  that  both  were  mutually  im- 
proved Hence  the  very  eminent  success 
which  has  attended  his  ministry  in  that  sec- 
tion«  St  Paul's  Church  was  indeed  a 
blight  promise  when  Mr.  Ryder  was  called 
to  it;  but  grave  shadows  were  darkening 
its  expectations.  It  was  yet  both  to  be 
made  and  to  be  made  over.  Fortunately, 
the  right  man  was  set  to  the  task.  The 
work  required  a  steady,  strong  hand,  a 
quick,  kindly  eye,  a  heart  always  in  the 
right  place;  and  it  found  them  in  William 
Henry  Ryder.  What  St  Paul's  is  to-day 
— and  though  scathed  by  the  fire-fiend  it  is 
still  the  bulwark  of  our  cause  in  the  North- 
west— it  was  made  by  its  present  pastor, 
more  than  by  all  other  human  influences 
C(»nbined  And  what  Universalism  is  in 
the  whole  West  at  this  hour,  in  comparison 
both  with  what  it  was  and  what  it  would 
have  been,  it  is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  on 
account  of  the  ability,  dignity,  loyalty  and 
wisdom  of  the  same  man.  We  believe  this 
is  very  high  praise  and  we  believe  it  is 
deserved. 

Three  years  after  his  removal  to  Chicago, 
(1863)  the  Lombard  University,  anticipating 
the  perhaps  tardy  action  of  institutions 
nearer  the  rising  sun,  conferred  on  Mr. 
Ryder  tiie  honorary  d^ree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  In  the  East,  where  the  most  of 
his  life  had  been  spent  and  his  chief  work 
done,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  where  he  had 
already  made  his  name  a  power,  this  action 
was  esteemed  a  suitaUe  recognition  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  valuable  service.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  any  other  of  our  worthy 
Doctors,  to  say  that  none  of  them  wears 
the  honor  more  gracefully  or  supports  the 
dignity  it  is  supposed  to  confer,  with  more 
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uniform  consistency.  Titles  are  not  much, 
perhaps;  but  when  there  is  a  manifest  cor- 
respondence between  the  person  and  the 
thing,— when  the  character  is  so  kingly 
that  it  suggests  a  crown,  one  is  more  than 
reconciled  to  the  decree  Mdiich  permits  him 
to  salute  an  honored  man  with  an  honorary 
title. 

Eight  years  of  close  application  to  his 
great  and  increasing  duties,  not  only  as 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Chtirch  but  as  the  most 
conspicuous  representative  of  his  denomi- 
nation in  the  West,  so  wore  on  his  energies 
that  in  the  spring  of  1868  he  was  forced  to 
seek  relief  in  rest.  His  own  inclinations 
coinciding  with  the  recommendations  of  his 
physician  and  the  wishes  of  his  people,  he 
decided  to  spend  a  year  abroad.  His  health 
was  much  broken  and  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained  t^  his  friends.  But  the 
restoring  influence  of  cessation  from  care 
and  labor,  together  with  the  bracing  air  of 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  effected  what 
medicine  would  have  been  entirely  inade- 
quate to.  His  many  friends  were  gratified 
beyond  measure  to  greet  him  on  his  native 
shores  after  twelve  months'  absence  thor- 
oughly re-instated  in  health  and  vigor.  The 
object  of  this  visit  was  quite  different  from 
the  other,  but  some  of  the  results  of  it  most 
prized  by  Dr.  Ryder  were  of  the  same  per- 
manent and  improving  character.  His 
home,  previously  to  its  destruction  by  the 
fire,  presented  some  rare  attractions  which 
were  due  to  the  Doctor's  acquaintance 
with  the  art-galleries  and  other  repositories 
of  artistic  and  historic  treasure  in  the  Old 
World. 

*  Any  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Ryder  would  be  noticeably  incomplete 
which  omitted  mention  of  his  ardent  and 
unfaltering  attachment  to  the.  Universalist 
Church.  He  is,  and  always  has  been,  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  a  "  denominational 
man."  He  beUeves  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Grace  of  God,  and  in  that  embodiment 
which  it  has  found  in  the  Universalist 
Church.  He  supports  his  own  denomina- 
tion in  every  enterprise  and  interest,  and 
never  hesitates  to  lend  his  best  energies  to 
the  advancement  of  its  welfare.  He  has 
none  of  that  "  false  liberality "  which  Dr. 
Bellows  stigmatizes  as  celebrated  for  ''  re- 


fusing to  care  for  its  own  household.''  Hi5 
steadfiast  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  cause, 
seconded  and  illustrated  by  valuable  ser- 
vice in  its  behalf^  has  so  identified  his  name 
with  every  interest  of  our  Church  that  few 
important  enterprises  are  tmdertaken  any- 
where, under  its  ausfpices,  without  consid- 
ering what  his  attitude  in  respect  to  them 
is  likely  to  be,  if,  indeed,  his  counsel  is  not 
directly  sought  Probably  not  more  than 
one  other  •  man  wields  greater  influence 
in  the  denominational  councils  than  Dr. 
Ryder. 

In  bis  exposition  of  UniversaliMii,  Dr. 
Ryder  has  always  laid  great  emphasi9  on 
its  practical  claims.  He  has  never  left  any 
hearer  in  doubt  what  means  he  believes  are 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  end 
Universalism  contemplates.  He  states  the 
theory  so  as  to  exhibit  always  and  vividly 
the  demand  it  makes  on  the  individual. 
When  he  quotes  the  sublime  proposition  af- 
firmed by  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to  Titus  :  — 
"  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion to  all  men  hath  appeared,''  he  puts  the 
chief  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  teaching  us 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts ^ 
we  should  live  soberly^  righteously  and  godly ^ 
in  this  present  worldJ^ 

Dr.  Ryder's  personal  characteristics  are 
strongly  mariced.  He  is  not  a  man  of  that 
"  commanding  form  "  which  novelists  of  a 
certain  grade  are  fond  of  describing.  Yet 
is  he  a  man  of  impressive  presence.  His 
bearing  blends  dignity  with  affability  in 
agreeable  proportions;  so  that  one  never 
forgets  he  is  conversing  with  a  man  of 
official  character  and  position,  and  is  never 
deterred  by  thatVecoUection  from  reasona- 
ble freedom  of  utterance  or  from  harmless 
levity.  It  is  easy  to  scoff  at  "  dignity ;  " 
but  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  man 
who  amuses  himself  by  underrating  it, 
would  esteem  it  a  quite  endurable  misfor- 
tune to  have  such  a  natural  impressiveness 
of  manner  and  speech  as  would  make  him 
a  person  of  mark  in  any  company  or  assem- 
bly. Dr.  Ryder  has  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  aspect  and  bearing  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overlook.  He  is  a  noticeable  as 
well  as  a  notable  person.  But  his  manners 
are  not  distant  nor  unsympathetic.  It  is 
easy  to  approach  him  and  be  on  familiar 
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^  ^snos  with  him ;  and  a  more  genial,  cour- 
^^  1  twos,  gentlemanly   companion,  one  co\ild 

I  sot  wish  to  have. 
^   /      Intellectually^    while    no    single  effort  of 
/    Or.  Ryder's  mind  challenges  special  atten- 
tion, it  is  to  be  remarked   that  he  is  always 
'    lerel  to  the  occasion.      What  the  time  and 
place  demand  he  ^eems  never  at  any  loss  to 
supply.     \Wiether  contributing  to  the  Quar- 
^itrix — in  which  it  is  generally  assumed  our 
TOters  wgi  pat  their  best  thought  and  most 
dabonUe  literary  work — or  writing  for  "the 
press,"  or  preaching    before  the  National 
Gnrrentiom,    or    making    an    exposition  of 
Umrersalst  theology   in    response  to  the 
criticisms  of  one    of  tKe    contrary  part,  or 
coodacting  the   regular    and   by  no  means 
sl^ht  labor  imposed  on  the  clergyman  who 
fills  a  prominent   metropolitan  pulpit,  Dr. 
Ryder  has  borne  himself  with  distinguished 
credit-    But  his  power  is  personal  arid  ad- 
mimstrative  rather   than   intellectuaL    We 
do  not  celebrate   the  praises  of  his  pen  so 
much  as  we  take  pride    in  the  force  of  his 
dtaracter,  the  extent   of  his  influence  and 
the  worth  of  his  work. 

The  great  fire  which  on  the  eighth  of 
October  destroyed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
dty  of  ChioagOy  svrept  in  the  common  ruin 
St  Paul's  Church,  and  Dr.  Ryder's  resi- 
dence which  was  on  the  lot  adjoining,  to 
the  North,  on  "Wabash  Avenue.  Nothing 
^  was  saved  from  the  Church,  except  the  piano 
from  the  Sun<£iy  School  room.  The  pastor 
was  more  fortunate  ;  the  family  wardrobe, 
J  X  share  of  his  library,  the  choicest  of  his 
I%nres  and  a  portion  of  his  furniture  being 
'tscued    Besides    the  loss^  of  the  Church, 


the  members  of  the  parish,  almost  to  a  man, 
lost  heavily,  some  ruinously.  Before  the 
smoke  had  fairly  cleared  away.  Dr.  Ryder, 
having  taken  the  measure  of  the  disaster 
with  a  prudent  thought  as  to  what  might  be 
in  store  for  his  stricken  people,  came  East 
to  test  the  sympathy  of  our  churches  here 
for  their  brethren  in  Chicago.  He  found 
them  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to  express 
in  the  most  convincing  way  their  sense  of 
what  the  situation  demanded  Everybody 
knew  St.  Paul's  Church  and  its  noble  pas- 
tor. Everybody  said,  "It  must  be  made  as 
good  as  new."  Though  absent  scarcely 
long  enough  for  the  friends  at  home  to  know 
he  had  been  away,  such  was  the  vigor  with 
which  he  worked  and  the  promptness  with 
which  the  churches  responded,  that  he  re- 
turned with  money  and  pledges  amounting 
to  about  $40,000.  The  turn  of  business  in 
the  burnt  district  bids  fair  to  bring  unex- 
pected good  fortune  to  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
promise  now  is  that  it  will  soon  be  rebuilt 
in  very  nearly  if  not  quite  its  former  glory. 
During  the  past  twelve  years  Dr.  Ryder 
and  St.  Paul's  Church  have  been  so  asso- 
ciated in  the  thought  of  those  acquainted 
with  either,  that  it  does  not  seem  natural  or 
proper  to  contemplate  them  as  holding  any 
other  relation.  But  whether  the  denomina- 
tion shall  permit  St  Paul's  to  monopolize 
him,  or  whether  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
now  at  its  meridian,  shall  be  demanded  in 
other  spheres  of  duty,  we  hazard  nothing 
in  predicting  that  the  Universalist  Church, 
and  with  it  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
will  be  blessed  and  honored  by  his  influence 
and  labors. 


A    Sabbath    Evening. 

"We  sung  of  pure  and  holy  things 
Till  peace  divine  drew  strangely  near, 

And  the  soft  stir  of  angel  wings 
We  almost  seemed  to  hear. 

Till  we  forgot  that  any  strain 

Discordant  in  life's  song  could  be. 

But  only  caught  the  sweet  refrain 
Of  love  and  purity. 

H.  A,  B, 
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The    Pleader   at   the   Throne. 

[In  looking  orer  an  old  note-book  of  travd  the  other  day  I  chanced  upon  the  f<^owii^  lines.  They  were  wntte 
the  occasion  of  listening  to  a  prayer  by  the  venerable  Father  BkUlon  during  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Univen 
Convention  held  in  Akron,  Ohio,  thiity  yean  ago.  No  one  who  was  preMot  then  and  there,  can  ever  have  fetg< 
the  impression  made  by  the  saintly,  vdute-haiied  old  matt  as  be  arose  in  the  pulpit,^ooked  slowly  around  upon  the 
congregation,  most  of  whom  saw  him  for  the  first  and  last  time  then,  and  then  meddy  bat  fiervently  breathed  o« 
tenderest  prayer  that  ever  reached  the  ear  of  the  Good  Father.  The  lines  have  never  seen  the  light,  and  their  thei 
perhaps  their  principal  merit    I  venture^  however,  to  offer  them  to  the  rtaden  of  the  Laozbs*  Rbvosbtoky.— c  > 

He  rose  to  pray,  the  man  of  God  I 

His  k>cks  were  white  with  years ; 
The  meek,  sweet  look  upon  his  face 

Seemed  bom  of  k)ve  and  tears. 
As,  stretdung  forth  his  aged  handsy 

In  voice  subdued  and  soft, 
Upon  the  wings  of  earnest  prayer 

He  bore  oar  hearts  alofu 

1  listened  as  each  accent  fell 

From  lips  so  reverenced — 
Lips  that  for  fifty  faithftil  years 

The  goq>el  had  di^>ensed ; 
And  silence,  breathless,  strange  and  deep 

The  vast  assemblage  bound. 
As  in  the  paths  of  truth  he  prayed 

We  ever  might  be  found* 

I  saw  old  men,  whose  few  scant  locks 

Were  snowy  as  his  own, 
Fix  on  his  face  their  eager  eyes 

Whence  &st  the  tears  ran  down. 
And  knew  one  speU  alone  had  power 

Those  childlike  drops  to  start  — 
The  same  deep,  deathless  love  of  God 

That  filled  the  Pleader's  heart. 

The  prayer  was  done — the  aged  roan 

Sat  meekly  down  ^;ain ; 
But  stitt  the  Ksteners  held  their  breathsy* 

As  loath  to  lose  the  strain ; 
It  was  as  if  some  voice  from  Heaven 

Had  fiBed  the  sacred  place ; 
Then  ceased,  ere  yet  we  half  bad  drank 

Its  sweet,  (yleftfial  grace 

And  then  I  thought  how  once  he  stood^ 

When  ftiends  were  few  and  faint, 
Stem  battle  waging  for  his  Lord,  — 

A  young  and  fearless  saint ; 
When  foes  were  many  round  his  way. 

And  haughty  gownsmen  came, 
Who  vainly  strove  with  faithless  lips^ 

To  put  the  truth  to  shame. 
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A  life  had  lain  between  the  days 

Of  that  old  time  and  then ; 
And  far  and  wide  the  trophies  told 

How  grand  its  strife  had  been. 
Still  in  his  heart  the  flame  of  Love 

Burned  bright,  as  when  at  first 
1 1  kindled, — as  old  altar-fires 

Into  fiill  gkxy  burst 

O,  matchless  man !    The  seed  he  sowed 

In  many  a  desert  place, 
How  has  it  risen  toward  the  heaven, 

A  tree  of  wondrous  grace ! 
Many  the  peoples  that  shall  sit 

Beneath  its  healing  shade, 
When  long  the  Father's  call  «  Come  Home," 

In  joy  he  has  obeyed !  Mrs,  C  M.  Sawyer. 


Talks  in  my  Home. 


1HAVE  built  what  I  call  a  Home.  It 
is  not  a  large  or  imposing  buildii^,  but  it 
'b  very  comfortable.  It  has  bat  one  story, 
aod  only  two  rooms.  It  has  a  glass  roof  so 
2s  to  admit  all  the  son  there  is,  for  my  fam- 
O7  who  Ihe  in  this  house  are  very  depend- 
ent upotf  the  sun  and  light;  and  I  think  if 
ererfbody  took  as  much  pains  as  I  have 
done  to  let  the  sun  into  their  dwellings, 
tbek&n^ies  would  be  healdiier  and  hap- 
pier dian  they  are  now.  The  sashes  in  my 
SJbss  roof  open  so  as  to  let  in  the  afar,  for 
By  ^inily  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
eras  upon  the  sun  and  light;  and  I  think 
an  other  £unilies  are  equally  dependent 
^poa  them,  and  should  be  as  well  cared  for 
is  tins  respect.  And  to  keep  my  home 
craiibrtalde  and  safe  fit>m'  the  winter's  cold, 
\  liare  a  fomace  which  sends  forth  a  mild 
and  gentle  heat;  I  don't  allow  the  rooms 
to  ^  too  hot,  for  too  much  heat  is  very 
iajmous  to  my  £unOy.  This  home  of 
mioe  is  fomished  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner to  meet  the  wants  of  my  peculiar  ^unily. 
On  one  side  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  high 
figbt  of  steps  which  I  call  a  stage,  and  long 
TO)dcn  boxes  or  trenches  filled  with  rich 
Inm  nm  along  the  other  sides  of  the  rooms, 
aad  there  is  a  narrow  walk  through  the  cen- 
tre of  each  room. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  when  I  finished 
Bj  borne  and  got  my  £amily  all  housed  for 


the  winter,  for  you  must  know  that  this 
home  of  mine  is  particularly  a  winter  home, 
for  in  the  summer  time  most  of  my  family, 
who  are  in  some  respects  like  the  birds, 
live  out  of  doors. 

It  was  a  great  deal  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
to  get  my  &mily  all  nicely  prepared  for 
their  new  home  and  every  thing  arranged  as 
I  wanted  it  I  had  a  great  many  applica- 
tions for  admission,  for  it  promised  to  be 
such  a  nice  place  for  the  winter  all  who 
heard  of  it  wanted  to  come  in,  and  I  couldn't 
have  the  heart  to  refiise  any.  And  more 
than  once  I  have  found  on  coming  home,  a 
whole  load  of  applicants  at  my  door.  I 
made  them  all  welcome,  and  promised  to 
do  the  best  I  could  for  them,  so  my  family 
grew  larger  and  larger  every  day.  Some  of 
them  were  very  young  indeed,  and  required 
a  good  deal  of  watching  and  care,  but  they 
grew  very  fast  and  were  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  to  me.  Indeed  the  older  ones 
grew  also,  for  in  this  family  growth  and 
change  never  cease;  there  is  some  new  de- 
velopment every  day,  which  makes  the  care 
of  this  home  and  femily  so  interesting  and 
absorbing. 

Now  I  knew  that  a  home  like  this  was  a 
new  thing  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  my  family, 
for  though  some  of  their  ancestors  might 
have  lived  in  such  a  place,  I  was  sure  but 
very  few  of  these  had  ever  seen  such  a 
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home.  They  were  also  mostly  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  though  many  of  them  were 
nearly  related  they  had  never  met  before, 
but  they  were  something  like  children  and 
soon  got  acquainted.  Now  this  family  of 
mine  were  descendants  of  various  nations, 
some  were  Chinese,  some  African,  some 
English  and  some  'American,  but  they  had 
a  common  language,  though  I  suppose  if 
you  should  inquire  of  any  one  else  concern- 
ing them  they  would  tell  you  they  were  in- 
capable of  speech  even  with  each  other,  and 
still  more  incapable  of  communicating  their 
thoughts — if  indeed  they  had  any — to  any 
human  being.  But  let  me  tell  you  not  to 
believe  any  such  thing,  for  they  understood 
each  other  perfectly  well,  and  I  shall  prove 
to  you  that  they  said  many  things  to  me. 

In  a  little  while  they  were  on  the  very 
best  of  terms  and  got  to  be  very  communi- 
cative to  each  other. 

One  day  going  in  among  them  I  found 
them  all  very  attentively  listening  to  some- 
thing one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  fam- 
ily was  saying.  This  member,  whose  name 
was  Daphne  Odora,  and  who  was  of  Chin- 
ese descent,  I  had  placed  about  midway  of 
the  stage  so  that  she  could  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sunlight,  because  she  had  in 
her  season  most  fragrant  and  lovely  blos- 
soms, and  the  buds  were  even  now  all 
formed  and  in  a  short  time  would  arrive  at 
maturity. 

"  It  has  all  come  to  me  to-day,"  said  the 
Daphne,  "  Ever^  since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  it  out,  but  to-day, 
when  the  sun  was  at  its  hottest  and  I  was 
basking  in  it,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  place  was  sweeter  than  usual,  owing  I 
think  to  that  bed  of  violets  just  coming  into 
bloom  in  the  other  room,  it  all  came  to  me, 
and  I  remembered  how,  many  years  ago,  it 
must  have  been  when  I  was  quite  young, 
I  lived  in  a  place  like  this.  I  think  it  was 
the  fragrance  ot  these  same  violets  that 
brought  all  this  to  me.  Not  indeed  that 
ihe  violets  are  any  more  fragrant  than  my 
own  blossoms,  for  it  is  said  by  many  that 
nothing  can  be  sweeter,  still  it  had  power 
to  bring  this  past  time  to  mind.  And  this 
I  suppose  is  what  has  m^de  it  seem  so 
natural  to  me  to  be  in  this  place,  for  I  must 
tell  you  there  is  a  great  difference  between 


passing  the  winter  here  and  in  the  hot  dry 
rooms  of  a  dwelling  house.  Some  of  you 
know  what  that  is.  How  sometimes  we  get 
water  and  sometimes  we  don't,  sometimes 
we  are  almost  baked,  and  again  some  cold 
night  come  near  to  freezing,  and  yet  again 
are  almost  suffocated  for  fresh  air.  ■  Dear 
me !  what  with  heat  and  suffocation  and 
thirst  my  bark  has  been  ready  to  leave  my 
branches,  but  worst  of  all,  of  late  years 
people  burn  something  that  takes  the  life 
right  out  of  us.  It  comes  into  the  house 
through  big  pipes  or  tubes  and  they  just 
rub  a  little  stick  and  touch  it  to  the  end  of 
one  of  these  tubes,  and  this  same  something 
blazes  up  and  gives  a  most  beautiful  light, 
but  it  is  death  to  us  if  we  inhale  any  quan- 
tity of  it.  I  have  lived  whole  winters  where 
this  stuff  was  burned,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  I  am  of  a  long-lived  hardy  family  and 
that  I  was  determined  to  live  in  spite  of  it, 
I  should  have  died,  as  many  of  my  acquaint- 
ances died,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  I  pat 
out  my  blossoms,  but  the  poor  things  just 
sent  out  their  fragrance  and  then  dropped 
away  from  me,  and  my  leaves  turned  yellow 
and  fell  too.  It  went  to  my  heart  and  made 
me  quite  melancholy. 

"  I  see  here  a  number  of  my  friends  who 
have  wintered  with  me  before.  You  wrill 
soon  find  the  difference  between  a  dwelling 
house  and  a  nice  house  like  this,"  continued 
the  Daphne,  at  the  same  time  turning  to  a 
tall,  graceful  bush,  with  bright  green  leaves 
and  little  golden  bells  streaked  with  scarlet, 
hanging  from  slender  stems.  Abutilon  Sti- 
eatum,  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  sliook  her  fsury  bells  and 
went  on  to  say, 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed;  I  feel  the  difference  al- 
ready. For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  disappointment.  I  formed  all 
my  little  buds  before  my  mistress  took  me 
into  the  house  in  the  autumn,  but  ah,  not 
one  of  them  came  to  maturity.  They  would 
grow  just  large  enough  to  have  a  bit  of 
color,  and  then  they  would  fall.  My  leaves, 
too,  turned  yellow  and  dropped  from  me; 
and  though  1  persisted  in  putting  out  new 
ones,  it  was  of  no  use;  it  was  just  a  fight  for 
life  all  winter  long.  But  now  just  look  at 
me;  all  up  my  stem,  beneath  every  leaf, 
hangs  a  tiny  bud,  or  a  perfect  blossooL     I 
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must  be  excused  if  I  am  a  little  vain,  when 
I  the  beautiful  young  ladies  always  choose 
from  me  for  their  hair,  because  my  blossoms 
i      droop  so  gracefully." 

"Ah,"  interrupted  the  Daphne,  "we  will 
'  see  when  my  buds  open;  they  will  be  just 
I       the  thing  to  place  in  their  lovely  crimps." 

"  But  I  blossom  right  through  the  winter, 
i      and  they  can  have  me  always." 

"  But  you  have  no  fragrance,"  said  the 
^      Daphne. 

"  No,  I  must  own  I  have  not,  but  I  can't 
be  expected  to  have  everything.  I  must  be 
content  with  beauty  and  grace;  and  if  I 
perfect  my  blossoms  in  this  beautiful  place* 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  not  fret  for  a  gift  it 
was  not  meant  I  should  have.  Last  sum- 
mer I  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  I  was 
just  put  into  the  garden  and  left  to  my  £eLte. 
Through  the  winter,  I  suppose  I  had  grown 
up  tall  and  awkward,  for  my  mistress  cut 
me  down  fully  half.  I  felt  badly  enough, 
and  considered  myself  about  ruined.  I 
seemed  to  be  wholly  neglected.  Once  in  a 
while  I  got  a  dash  of  water,  when  the  gar- 
den was  being  watered,  and. when  it  rained 
I  got  as  much  as  the  rest;  but  I  did  the 
best  I  could  under  the  circumstances — I  al- 
ways try  and  do  that — ^and  behold,  when  the 
summer  came,  my  mistress  took  me  up  and 
shook  the  hard  soil  from  my  roots,  and  gave 
me  fresh,  new  loam,  and  I  felt  like  another 
being.  O,  but  I  was  very  thankful!  And 
now  she  has  placed  me  in  this  beautiful 
home,  where  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
grow  and  bloom  and  be  as  happy  as  I  can." 

"And  that  is  just  what  I  intend  to  do," 
said  Azalea  Pontica;  "and  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  of  what  I  am  capable.  I 
blossomed  once,  in  spite  of  everything;  per- 
haps the  Daphne  remembers  it,  for  we  win- 
tered together  that  year." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Daphne;  "  but 
last  year  you  fruled." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Azalea,  "  a  miserable  feil- 
nre;  but  all  the  summer  I  have  been  resting 
in  the  shade,  under  a  Noi:way  spruce,  and 
by  and  by  I  feel  that  I  shall  send  forth  blos- 
soms of  which  I  shall  not  be  ashamed." 

"  It  may  do  very  well  for  you  to  praise  up 
the  place  and  tell  what  you  are  going  to  do," 
said  a  complaining  voice,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  under  the  stage,  "  but  we  would 


like  to  know  why  we  have  been  torn  from 
the  garden  and  brought  in  here.  It  is 
something  that  has  never  before  been  done 
to  ourselves  or  any  of  our  ancestors,  that  we 
ever  heard  of.  It  is  cheating  us  out  of  our 
winter's  sleep,  which  we  have  always  en- 
joyed so  much.  A2alea  tells  of  resting  all 
summer  under  a  spruce  tree;  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  all  winter,  and  why 
we  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  now,  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  If  any  of  you 
above  there  can  tell,  we  should  like  to 
know." 

Daphne  looked  down,  but  could  give  no 
information,  and  Abutilon  shook  her  bells 
negatively.  Now  that  very  day.  Begonia 
Discolor  had  been  brought  to  me.  Bego- 
nia had  but  three  long  green  leaves,  spotted 
with  white,  and  veined  with  crimson  on  the 
under  side,  and  had,  on  the  whole,  rather  a 
dwarfed  appearance.  I  fear  she  is  of  rather ' 
an  acrid  and  bitter  disposition,  judging  from 
the  way  in  which  she  now  spoke. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  your  fretting  about  it; 
it  is  all  right,  and  what  is  always  done  in 
such  establishments.  I  came  from  one  my- 
self about  six  months  ago,  and  am  glad  to 
get  into  one  again.  I  was  begged  from  the 
head  of  the  establishment  where  I  was,  by 
the  man  who  brings  the  earthen  ware,  be- 
cause of  my  curious  leaf;  but  I  haven't  put 
out  a  leaf  since  I  was  taken  away,  and  should 
not,  had  he  kept  me  six  months  longer. 
His  wife  got  out  of  patience,  at  last,  and 
gave  me  to  a  friend,  who  also  got  out  of  pa- 
tience in  her  turn,  and  brought  me  here.  I 
laughed  behind  my  leaves,  all  the  time,  and 
was  glad  to  get  into  a  place  suited  to  me, 
for  I  am  of  tropical  origin,  and  now  you  will 
soon  see  of  what  I  am  capable." 

"  How  pretentious!"  said  Daphne,  aside; 
"and  only  three  spotted  leaves!" 

"  I  think  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
niine,"  said  Madame  Pollock,  of  the  Pala- 
gonium  family. 

"  No,  inded,  or  even  to  -your  cousin's,  the 
silver  leaves.    And  who  cares  for  tropical* 
origin?    I  think  Chinese  quite  as  good." 

Begonia  went  on,  not  heeding  the  little 
asides  of  the  others:  "  To  be  sure,  this  is 
rather  a  mixed  assemblage,  for  I  even  see 
here  some  common  garden  plants,  but  it  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  place  where  I 
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have  been  of  late,  and  I  think  I  can  make 
myself  content  There  is  a  cousin  of  mine 
not  far  from  me;  she  has  not  as  handsome 
foliage  as  my  branch  of  the  Emdily,  but  still, 
of  pure  descent  Cousin  Begonia,"  she 
continued,  "  how  long  have  you  been  here?" 
The  cousin  designated  answered  in  a 
mild  manner,  ''I  have  been  listening  to 
what  you  have  been  saying,  cousin,  and  I 
can't  say  I  have  been  wholly  pleased.  I 
think  we  should  do  the  best  we  can,  where- 
ever  we  are.  I  don't  know  as  I  was  ever 
in  a  home  like  this  before,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  find  it  very  pleasant  I,  with 
my  few  friends  you  see  around  me,  belong 
to  a  sick  lady,  with  whom  we  have  lived  for 
a  long  time.  She  is  very  fond  of  us,  and  I 
know  will  miss  us  very  much,  but  she  was 
not  able  to  take  care  of  us  this  winter,  and 
so  placed  us  here  till  spring.  We  have 
talked  it  all  over,  ioit  the  mistress  of  this 
place  kindly  placed  us  all  together,  aiyl  we 
intend  to  do  the  very  best  we  can,  so  as  to 
gladden  her  heart  when  we  come  out  in  the 
Spring,  for  we  know  very  well  how  much 
we  have  been  to  her,  and  how  many  of  her 


hours  of  pain  we  have  cheered.  Every  new- 
leaf  and  bud  she  watched  with  pleasure,  and 
turned  us  round  to  the  sun,  and  watered  us 
with  the  utmost  care.  I  think  our  compan- 
ionship was  often  more  to  her  than  that  of 
her  own  kind,  for  we  are  always  very  unob- 
trusive and  make  few  exactions.  She  ad- 
mired my  smooth  leaves  and  delicate  white 
blossoms,  and  I  only  hope  that  when  I  go 
out  in  the  spring  I  shall  be  in  full  bloom. 
And  let  me  just  say  to  you.  Cousin  Begonia, 
that  though  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
live  in  a  home  like  this  where  the  atmos- 
phere just  suits  us  and  our  tastes  are  al- 
ways consulted,  still  it  is  a  much  better 
thing  to  feel  that  we  are  comforting  a  hu- 
man being,  and  that  our  foliage  and  our 
flowerft  can  make  sick  rooms  cheerful  and 
gladden  sad  and  weary  hearts,  for  I  really 
think  that  this  is  peculiarly  our  mission." 

As  she  said  this  I  was  conscious  of  a 
most  delicious  perfume  of  heliotrope  and 
violets  and  all  lovely  things,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  a  gentle  murmur  of  approba- 
tion ran  through  the  Home. 

Mrs,  N,  T.  Munroe. 


Body   and    Soul. 

A  TRUE   STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THEY  had   been   married   many  a 
year,  twenty  at  least,  dating  from  a 
Christmas. 

Brave  hearts  and  strong  hands  had  been 
their  only  capital  when  they  started  in  life. 
They  had  worked  early  and  late ;  picked 
up  a  few  pennies  here  and  there,  pruned 
away  all  needless  expenditures ;  and  the 
last  Christmas  morning  of  those  twenty 
years  smiled  upon  many  acres  of  their  fair 
possessions,  peeped  through  the  windows 
of  their  broad-faced,  roomy  mansion,  glim- 
mered through  leafless  branches  of  their 
surrounding  woodlands,  danced  upon  their 
'rolling  lawns  swathed  in  folds  of  snow,  and 
made  their  many  bams  and  stacks  and  out- 
houses gleam  golden  through  the  cold  blue 
morning  mist  It  seemed  that  every  beau- 
tiful form  of  life  had  clustered  of  its  own 
accord  about  them.  Birds  were  never  scared 
by  their  presence,  beasts  never  shrank  away 


at  their  coming ;  green  things  grew  thrif- 
tier, flowers  were  sweeter,  hearts  were  bap- 
pier  inside  their  enclosures  than  ebewhere. 
Even  the  winter  days  were  fleeter,  the  long 
evenings  cheerier,  the  winds  and  storms 
more  musical  and  less  appaling  when  one 
nestled  under  the  shelter  of  their  home. 

That  bright  Christmas  morning  good 
Rachel  Brent  stood  at  the  window  looking 
at  the  prints  in  the  faur  white  snow  where 
John's  feet  had  gone  down  into  it  as  he  went 
to  the  bams ;  looking  at  the  fields  glitter- 
ing like  crystal  in  the  sunshine,  over  which 
soft,  swiftly-flitting  shadows  chased  each 
other;  looking  beyond  at  the  churchyard 
willows  trailing  their  long  tresses  sorrow- 
fully above  white-draped  little  mounds; 
watching  the  gay  folks  flying  by  in  joyous 
Christmas  style,  every  bell  with  its  jolly 
voice  ringing  changes  on  the  words  'Kjoing 
Home ! "  And  as  she  looked,  something 
fell  upon  her  &ce  of  which  these  scenes 
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were  symbols.  The  wrinkles  deepened  in 
her  £ur  hrow  as  if  sorrow  had  walked  across 
it,  as  John  had  left  his  footprints  in  the 
soow;  shadows  fiitted  over  it  as  over  the 
oystal  fields ;  and  the  long  eyelashes 
beaded  with  tears  drooped  sorrowfully  as  if 
mourning  over  little  graves. 

None  of  the  gay  sledges  would  stop  there ; 
DO  ro8y-£u:ed  Johns  and  Jessies  were  com- 
ing home  with  their  balries  to  eat  of  her 
Christmas  dinner.  This  was  the  only  grief 
of  die  household.  No  little  feet  pattered 
over  her  floors,  no  mischievous  hands  made 
chaos  of  her  neatly-ordered  rooms,  no  ring- 
ing voices  shouted  noisy  music  through  the 
years ;  and  the  mother-heart  yearned  that 
bright  morning  Ux  a  tiny  form  which  breathed 
its  first  and  last  many  years  ago,  the  only 
little  lifie  that  had  ever  come  to  them  as  a 
part  <^  their  own,  and  had  flitted  away  again 
leaving  the  world  somewhat  darker. 

This  Christmas  morning  found  them  with 
no  company  in  the  house ;  the  intense  cold 
of  the  previous  days  and  nights  had  pre- 
vented any  stray  guests.  No  one  to  disturb 
the  good  dame's  reverie  as  she  looked  at 
the  footprints  and  the  fields  and  the  bend- 
ing willows,  and  noted  the  feathery  snow- 
flakes  which  b^;an  to  dance  in  the  ahr. 
The  fiiigal  break£ist  steamed  upon  the 
'  table,  waiting  for  John ;  the  room  was 
cheery,  only  a  litde  dimmed  by  the  shadow 
on  that  fiur  face ;  die  fire  was  warm  like 
her  heart,  and  flashed  bri^tiy  like  the  eyes 
which  saw  John  coming  back  through  the 
snow  with  the  oddest  litde  bundle  in  his 
arms,  that  looked  more  like  a  baby  than 
anything  else  in  the  workL  It  was  wrapped 
in  his  great  coat,  and  he  came  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves ;  not  cold,  however,  for  his  heart 
was  throbbing  wildly  and  his  fitce  was  hot 
and  red  with  excitement 

"See,  Rachel!''  he  burst  in  at  the  door 
and  into  speech  at  the  same  moment,  get- 
ting his  words  somewhat  mixed;  "die 
Lord  has  sent  us  a  Christmas  gift  this  time 
sore !  Found  it  al3rin'  down  ini  the  red  bam 
kivered  up  in  the  straw,  and  mighty  nigh  I 
cum  to  steppin  on't,  and  tother  one  alyin' 
on  the  bore  floor,  fi:o2e  or  starved,  or  both, 
dead  as  a  door  naO !  An'  we  a  sleepin'  in 
our  warm  beds,  God  forgive  us !    Take  it 


an'  warm  it  up,  an'  then  well  take  care  o' 
tother  one." 

Indeed,  what  he  had  found  was  a  baby ; 
the  tiniest,  wrinkled,  pinched  and  starved 
bit  of  humanity  one  could  imagine !  When 
it  was  weU  cared  for  and  its  pitiful  moan 
hushed  in  sleep,  "  tother  one  "  was  brought 
In, — a  cold,  stifl"  body  whose  naked  feet 
would  no  more  stain  the  snow  with  crim- 
son; whose  arms  would  never  again  fold 
the  shivering  babe  closer  to  its  despairing 
breast  The  eyes,  wide  open  as  if  looking 
up  to  God  for  help,  with  that  dumb,  fixed 
stare  in  them  so  pitiful  to  see,  would  no 
more  fill  with  tears  wrung  firom  them  by 
starvation  and  a^d.  The  poor  thing  came 
none  knew  whence;  and  with  no  more 
strength  than  sufiiced  to  wrap  the  littie  one 
in  her  wretched  bit  of  shawl  and  scoop  for 
it  a  bed  in  the  straw  where  it  might  be 
found  by  some  human  hand,  she  had  lain 
down  and  died,  and  that  was  alL 

Then  the  childless  mother,  standing 
beside  the  motherless  child,  vowed  deep 
down  in  her  great  kind  heart  never  to  for- 
sake it,  never  to  let  it  feel  the  mother  loss; 
never  to  know  anything  but  love  for  it  and 
praise  for  God  who  gave  her  a  litde  child 
at  last  to  fill  the  void  of  years.  And  if  that 
place  inhabited  by  His  Satanic  Majesty  is 
in  reahty  paved  with  the  good  resolutions 
of  mortals  who  have  lacked  strength  to 
cany  them  into  eflect,  no  one  will  ever  find 
there  this  promise  of  Rachel  Brent's,though 
they  search  ever  so  carefully  and  curiously; 
for  to  the  very  letter  she  carried  it  through 
her  life,  despite  the  strange  events  which 
followed  the  babe's  advent  into  the  fiunily. 

The  old  man,  made  young  and  brisk  by 
this  new  comer,  began  to  bustle  about, 
plan,  contrive,  and  build  upon  that  temple 
in  the  clouds  which  we  all  uprear  at  some 
time  in  our  lives.  The  boy  was,  of  course, 
to  bear  his  name ;  plain,  honest  John,  which 
would  not  sound  too  fine  for  him  in  view  of 
one  great  personal  defect  plainly  visible  to 
them.  Although  he  was  periecdy  formed, 
and  with  a  chalky  complexion,  (how  could 
the  starved  little  wretch  have  anything 
else?);  though  his  hands  and  heels  were  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rule,  there  had  been  unmistakable  proofs  of 
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African  blood  in  the  poor  dead  mother;  but 
the  worthy  pair  welcomed  the  child  none 
the  less  heartily  because  of  its  disgraced 
antecedents. 

Who  knew  ?  thought  Father  Brent ;  de- 
spite this  taint  he  might  under  their  careful 
tuition  grow  to  be  a  great  and  good  man, — 
a  man  of  learning,  and  wis«  in  all  those 
worldly  ways  of  which  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge. He  might  become  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  oppressed  and  down-trodden  race, 
and  God  knows  they  had  need  of  such  help 
that  blessed  Christmas  morning  long  ago. 
He  might  be  born  to  some  wonderful  mis- 
sion in  the  world ! 

But  alas,  for  the  wonderfiil  castle  in  the 
air  which  towered  so  high!  God's  plan 
and  purpose  was  safe,  but  John  Brent's  was 
doomed  to  fell  into  utter  ruin.  As  the 
days  and  weeks  went  by  it  became  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  child's  wide-open,  no- 
colored  eyes  had  vacancy  in  them,  that  the 
puny  form,  whether  from  exposure  to  that 
inclement  night  or  from  inherent  weakness 
and  disease,  had  no  recuperative  power,  — 
did  not  increase  in  strength  or  comeliness; 
that  it  was  still  a  wrinkled,  pinched,  starved, 
ill-looking  little  wretch,  with  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  fall  out  of  things,  or  ooze  away 
from  one's  clasp.  Because  of  this  peculiar 
limpness,  it  received  one  day  from  a  care- 
less babbler  the  cognomen  of  "  Floppy," 
which,  like  many  another  bad  name  given 
thoughtlessly,  clung  to  it  so  long  as  life 
lasted.  Good,  broad,  old-fashioned  John 
was  never  attached  to  him ;  he  was  evermore 
"Floppy." 

When  the  sad  truth  came  home  to  their 
hearts  that  the  boy  was  never  to  be  a  staff 
of  support  to  their  ambitious  desires,  they 
took  from  a  neighboring  asylum  a  bright, 
black-eyed  little  girl  to  satisfy  their  yearn- 
ing and  be  a  companion  for  him.  "  For," 
said  they,  "  he  will  never  be  able  to  take 
care  of  himself;  he  may  outlive  us,  and  if 
we  give  him  a  sister  there  will  be  one  friend 
left  when  we  are  gone."  And  the  two  chil- 
dren grew  up  together,  a  strange,  ill-assorted 
pair,  whose  sad  destiny  it  was  to  deepen 
the  furrows  and  darken  the  shadows  on 
Mother  Brent's  fair  brow,  utterly  to  destroy 
the  beauteous  "  castle  in  the  air,"  whose 
foundations   John    had  laid  that   blessed 


Christmas  morning;  yet,  let  u^  believe, 
carrying  out  the  divine  plan  aforesaid  with- 
out a  siivgle  flaw. 

As  this  bright-eyed  little  girl  grew  into 
womanhodd,  active,  buoyant,  beautiful,  full 
of  vigorous  thought  and  purpose,  she  grew 
out  of  the  control  of  the  worthy  pair  who 
worshipped  her  and  could  only  smile  at  her 
mad  pranks;  grew  out  of  the  reach  of  alt 
conventional  rules  and  into  the  hearts  of  all 
people,  conventional  or  othen^se,  who 
looked  into  her  saucy,  sparkling  eyes,  who 
listened  to  the  joyous  ripple  of  speech  and 
laughter  which  seemed  to  flow  from  her 
very  heart,  or  watched  the  untamed  creat- 
ure's graceful  movements.  Her  beauty  was 
the  boast  of  the  county,  and  her  accom- 
plishments, though  entirely  self-taught,  or 
learned  alone  from  woodland  masters,  were 
the  amazement  and  envy  of  many  a  city 
belle  who  would  have  purchased  them  gladly 
at  any  cost.  There  was  about  her  a  strange 
fascination  which  few  could  resist.  Old 
and  young,  gay  and  grave,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  )aelded  to  the  magic  of  her  presence, 
but  not  without  feeling  a  certain  indefinable 
want,  a  longing  for  a  nameless  something 
which  never  flashed  from  eye  or  lip,  yet 
which  eye  and  lip  continually  suggested. 

All  about  her  was  unsophisticated  nature, 
in  its  sunniest,  sweetest,  most  poetic,  yet 
most  sensuous  phase.  Her  speech  was 
song,  her  song  a  rapturous  thrill  of  pas- 
sion; and  her  smile, — ah,  that  smile  !  In 
it  was  garnered  all  the  delicate  sweetness 
of  spring,  the  delicious,  languor  of  summer 
and  a  promise  of  something  more  glorious 
than  autumn  fruitage.  What  did  we  miss 
in  that  rare  and  genial  nature?  Was  it  the 
absenoe  of  that  high  and  heroic  element, 
that  blending  of  saint  and  martyr  which 
we  have  come  to  consider  a  woman's  crown- 
ing glory?  Was  it  that  her  closest  affinities 
were  with  forests  and  flowers,  woodland 
songsters  and  streamlets,  the  wild  sky, 
creatures  which  fly  from  human  presence, 
yet  seemed  unafraid  of  hers?  Was  it  that 
her  sympathies  with  man,  especially  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  seemed  cold,  dead, 
or  slumbering?  Or  was  it  that  the  animal 
nature  had  reached  in  her  its  utmost  per- 
fection without  having  graduated  into  soulP 
However  that  may  be,  not  one  of  all  her 
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lasdnated  friends  who  so  envied  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  who  would  have  pur* 
chased  her  bewitching  graces  at  the  cost  of 
fortune  or  honor,  had  they  known  what  we 
knew  concerning  the  fountains  of  her  life— 
to  what  she  owed  the  glossy  waves  of  her 
magnificent  purplish-black  hair,  and  the 
creamy  olive  of  her  magnificent  skin,  not 
one,  I  say,  but  would  have  scorned  and 
loathed  what  now  they  worshipped. 

Not  one,  did  I  say?  There  was  Floppy. 
Poor  Floppy!  He  had  also  grown,  after  a 
^hion  of  his  own  reducible  to  no  rale; 
had  become  what  the  neighbors  called  a 
"  natural,''  and  if  by  that  they  meant  one 
whose  every  intuition  was  true,  every  desire 
pure,  and  every  deed  honest;  whose  "heart 
was  dlways  in  the  right  place,"  and  who  in 
his  peculiar  limp  manner  was  always  in  the 
right  place  himself,  at  the  right  time, -just 
when  needed,  —  then  the  neighbors,  for 
once,  were  correct;  and  pity  it  is  we  are  not 
all«natunds." 

Floppy  did  not  seem  to  be  at  one  with 
himsel£  His  mentality  was  all  askew,  an^ 
his  scrawny  body, — not  in  itself  deformed, 
—  was  continually  aping  it,  attempting  to 
come  into  line  with  it,  performing  what 
might  be  called  a  dependent  and  consecn- 
tive  series  of  mental  and  physical  gymnas- 
tics. As  his  mind  could  not  place  subjects 
in  their  logical  sequence,  so  his  voice  refused 
to  give  utterance  to  his  confused  thoughts 
in  any  but  jmnbles  of  sentences;  his  hands 
made  futile  attempts  and  went  all  round  an 
object  before  he  could  grasp  it;  his  feet  and 
legs  wobbled  rather  than  walked,  and  his 
whole  body  wriggled  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  world.  Yet  phrenologically  Floppy 
was  the  ideal  perfection,  if  one  took  the 
trouble  to  perforate  the  successive  strata  of 
wool  which  overlay  it  and  get  at  the  bead, 
showing  that  Nature  meant  to  do  a  grand 
and  benevolent  deed  in  giving  him  to  the 
world;  but  some  flaw  in  the  plan,  some 
event  or  series  of  events  before  or  after  his 
Mrth,  had  warped  all  of  him  but  his  head 
out  of  the  line  of  the  model. 

Possibly, — and  such  things  are  possible, 
— his  white  Cither's  sins  were  visited  upon 
him  through  the  inevitable  law  of  hereditary 
transmission.  Perhaps  the  withering,  blight- 
ing agony  of  his  slave  mother^  together 


with  her  want  and  wanderings,  had  pro- 
duced this  strange  phenomenon.  Probably 
a  combination  of  all  these  had  made  Floppy 
an  animal  who  could  not  speak  intelligibly, 
¥^o  could  not  walk  uprightly,  who  grim- 
aced and  twitched  and  yet  made  pitiful 
shift  to  restrain  aU  of  it,  and  be  the  man 
his  head  gave  him  the  right  to  be!  A 
stranger  creature  never  lived,  remember 
lhat«  With  all  his  mental  and  physical  dis- 
advantages, his  spirit  was  great,  calm,  equi- 
poised; he  saw  through  forms  and  caught 
their  hidden  meaning;  he  detected  shams 
and  pretences  instantly.  If  you  had  told 
or  acted  a  lie,  even  of  the  whitest  com- 
plexion, in  his  presence,  you  would  have 
felt  all  throtigh  your  insignificant  being  that 
his  great,  vacant-looking  eyes  were  making 
determined  efforts  to  focus  themselves  oh 
you;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  you 
knew  that  an  intense  light  in  him  or  back 
of  him  somewhere  iUuminated  and  revealed 
the  lowest  depth  of  your  paltry  soul.  Floppy 
foresaw  dangers,  too.  If  you  were  going 
on  a  journey  through  an  unfrequented 
country,  and  Floppy  advised  in  his  queer 
way  to  put  a  knife  here,  or  a  revolver  there, 
or  to  secrete  money  elsewhere,  you  would 
have  done  wisely  to  heed  him.  If  you  were 
off  for  the  city  by  rail  and  he  detained  you 
with  a  jumble  of  jargon  and  fell  cm  the 
ground  mimicking  agony,  you  had  better 
look  out  for  accidents.  If  your  best  silk 
was  donned  for  church  on  a  clear  Sunday 
morning,  and  he  pointed  to  the  sky,  you 
would  do  well  to  change  it  for  waterproof. 
If  there  was  a  tempest  by  night,  Floppy 
could  lead  you  in  the  morning  directly  to 
where  the  dam  was  carried  away,  to  the 
giant  tree  deep  in  the  timber  that  had  been 
shivered  by  lightning,  to  the  back  corn-crib 
overturned,  and  the  old  shed  despoiled  of 
its  roof;  and  when  you  remembered  how  he 
had  sat  in  the  comer  during  the  storm  with 
eyes  wide  open  staring  into  vacancy,  you 
would  be  ready  to  take  oath  that  he  pos- 
sessed clairvoyant  vision,  and  had  seen 
italL 

Many  a  lost  lamb  Floppy  found  and 
brought  to  fold,  many  a  bird  he  saved  from 
orphanage,  many  a  chicken  he  rescued  from 
its  deadliest  enemies.  More  than  once  he 
was  known  to  get  out  of  his  comer  in  that 
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pitiful  wriggling  way,  procure  a  string  with 
great  effort  from  his  pocket,  —  always  well- 
provisioned  against  accidents, — go  directly 
to  the  arbor  and  tie  up  a  vine  just  loosened 
by  the  wind,  or  secure  a  rose  bush  in  dan- 
ger of  drooping  to  earth  with  its  blushing 
burden.  There  was  some  beautiful,  sub* 
tile,  inexplicable  connection  and  communi- 
cation between  his  soul  and  the  soul  of 
thmgs;  he  seemed  to  hear  their  cries  for 
help  and  rushed  to  their  rescue.  He,  too, 
was  en  rapport  with  birds  and  beasts,  fishes 
and  flowers;  he  knew  their  language,  aikd 
was  taken  home  to  their  innermost  natures 
in  a  sweet  companionship,  but,  unlike  his 
beautiful  sister,  he  sought  Nature  only  to 
succor,  never  to  feed  upon  her.  She  was 
Nature's  playmate;  he,  her  protector,  her 
refuge,  her  '^  very  present  help  in  time  of 
need." 

But  with  all  his  keenness  of  perception 
and  his  clear  intuitions,  the  poor  <<  natural " 
could  neither  learn  to  read  or  to  use  the 
dumb  alphabet,  though  to  those  who  loved 
him  every  sound  conveyed  its  meaning, 
every  gesture  spoke  pure  English,  He 
had  early  constituted  himself  the  protector 
of  the  black-eyed  elf,  and  whenever  she 
left  the  house,  no  matter  how  quickly  those 
bounding  feet  carried  her  away,  he  was  soon 
beside  her;  in  the  woods  and  fields  where 
she  spent  long  hours  with  birds  and  squir- 
rels and  trees,  he  was  near  to  fetch  and 
carry  for  her,  to  show  new  and  safer  paths 
to  desired  points,  to  do  a  thousand  things 
she  never  could  have  done  to  increase  her 
innocent  enjoyments.  Once  he  saved  her 
life  from  the  £ing  of  a  poisonous  snake, 
often  he  rescued  her  frt>m  danger,  and 
always  he  was  her  guide  and  leader  in  spite 
of  her  defiance,— had  his  own  way  with  her, 
toO)  which  was  invariably  the  best  and 
truest  way. 

She  had  an  ungovernable  ten^[»er  when 
aroused,  and,  strai^  as  it  seemed  to  all, 
who  knew  her  peculiar  nature,  Ftoppy  alone 
could  quell  her.  When  £uher  and  mother 
Brent  gave  her  up  in  despair,  if  Floppy 
could  but  manage  to  get  ths^  long  thin  hand 
of  his  on  her  dress  or  arm,  making  the  most 
pitiful  attempts  at  speech  in  the  mkist  of 
her  furious  passion,  she  would  tremUe, 
burst  into  tears,  and  say  «mid  her  sobbing 


that  ^Flo^was  her  best  fiiend,and  Flop 
loved  her,  and  though  he  was  such  a  poor, 
old,  silly  goose  she  liked  him  better  than 
anybody  else  in  the  world,"  and  by  this 
time  sunshine  would  come  back  to  her  face 
and  joy  to  the  heart  of  £ather  and  mother 
Brent 

Floppy's  devotion  to  the  wayward  girl 
was  as  nodceable  as  her  extraordinary 
beauty;  and  so  closely  attendant  was  he 
upon  her  footsteps  that  he  came  to  be  known 
throughout  all  Kent  as  ^'Margaret's  shadow." 
Alas  for  thee,  O  fickle  world!  that  he  who 
had  once  been  only  her  shadow  should  so 
soon  become  her  only  sunshinel 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  quiet  home  circle  knew  little  of  the 
changes  and  struggles  going  on  in  the  outer 
world,  cared  as  little,  and  was  disturbed  by 
no  dismal  foresl^dowings.  Eighteen  years 
had  passed  since  that  memorable  Christmas 
of  Floppy's  advent  Father  and  Mother 
Brent  were  old  and  gray;  enfeebled  by  age 
and  affection,  they  had  lost  all  rein  over  the 
impulsive  Margaret  Whatever  could  min- 
ister to  her  present  pleasures,  whatever 
enhanced  her  beauty  or  added  new  charms 
to  speech  or  manner,  these  she  sought  at 
whatever  cost  to  others.  The  imperious 
queen  of  the  little  world  in  which  she  lived, 
it  was  not  strange  she  should  be  somewhat 
spoiled  by  adulation  and  flattery.  While 
she  seemed  not  wholly  devoid  of  affection, 
not  wholly  deficient  in  gratitade,  there  was 
a  species  of  selfishness  ra^dly  developing 
in  her  which  threatened  sorrow  to  those 
who  loved  her  best  Her  emotions,  though 
intense,  were  transitory;  her  love  but  who 
conld  guess  what  that  might  be?  Carried 
hidier  and  thither  by  fsmcy,  now  adoring  a 
black  eye,  now  a  blue,  now  a  grena<fier,  and 
now  UH  bmu  pUUy  enamored  of  a  voice,  a 
curve  of  Up,  or  a  haughty  bearing, — there 
was  no  counting  wgon  her  fivrar. 

<<Ah,weUJ"  pl^ukdRadiel,gen%,<<the 
lass  is  but  a  baby  yet;  do  kt  the  pretty 
creature  play  with  the  sunbeams  if  she  will; 
who  eiq»ects  her  to  YmMl  them  in  her  grasp? 
Thee  should  ratiier  pray  that  no  sudden 
stroke  oi  li^tning  render  her  blind  for  the 
restof  lifel" 

The  stroke  came  suddenly.    One  day, 
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early  in  spring,  came  a  letter  from  Virginia, 
entreating  Unde  John,  for  his  dear  dead 
sister's  sake,  in  remembrance  of  what  his 
own  son  might  have  been  if  he  had  lived 
and  lost  his  mother  in  infancy,  —  **  growing 
np  wild^'  among  dogs,  slaves,  and  his  fath* 
er's  reckless  friends — for  poor  humanity's 
sake  and  lastly  for  his  nephew  Robert's 
own  sake,  to  take  the  yonng  scapegrace, 
who  had  just  been  suspended  from  college 
for  some  misdemeanor,  and  ^  keep  him  in  a 
struct  jacket"  during  the  summer  months 
iHifle  expiating  his  offisnces.  The  quiet 
Quaker  £unily,  they  thought,  wouM  correct 
his  manners  and  perchance  his  m(»als;  and 
while  the  quiet  Quaker  £unily  were  dellber* 
ating  how  best  to  refuse  the  dangerous  and 
impossible  guest,  the  said  guest  dashed  up 
tiie  shady  avenue,  heralding  his  approach 
by  catting  Floppy  across  the  £&ce  with  a 
riding  whip  as  he  passed. 

**  Your  nigger  is  as  stupid  as  omrs,  Unde 
John! "  he  said  airily,  as  the  £unily  came  to 
meet  him  on  the  lawn.  "  Had  to  give  him 
a  ^reminder'  before  he  knew  enough  to 
open  the  gate  for  me! " 

Uncle  John  frowned  heavily;  Aunt  Ra- 
chel as  she  gravely  received  the  young 
man's  salute  said  wamingly : 

^  We  have  no  slaves  in  Kent,  thee  must 
remember,  Robert! " 

And  Margaret,  to  the  ast<mishment  of 
all,  turned  from  the  aristocrat's  outstretched 
hand,  and  bounded  down  the  lane  to  meet 
and  console  the  outraged  ^natund." 

The  shadow  quickly  passed,  however. 
Robert  Moultrie  had  seen  quite  too  much 
of  the  world  not  to  know  how  to  pull  the 
heartstrinf^  of  these  sin^  peo{4e;  and 
what  with  the  books,  music,  K^ding,  rowing, 
sketching  and  general  joUity  which  followed 
his  advent,  the  "^ straight  jacket"  and  the 
''sca^iegrace"  were  whoUy  foigotten.  He 
was  fiill  of  vanity  and  worldHnees,  well 
versed  in  the  ways  <^  society,  ndrthM, 
genial  as  Margaret  herself  and  with  supe« 
rior  accomplisfamento, -*  equally  fond  of 
pleasure  and  wholly  oblivious  to  the  re- 
straining voice  of  pmdenoe  or  consdence. 
As  occasion  required,  he  could  also  ^foign 
a  virtue  though  he  had  it  not,"  and  thus  it 
was  that  fitther  and  mother  Brent  fidkd  to 
see  thestonn-doud  gather  which  held  in 


its  bosom  the  lightning  stroke  that  should 
forever  blast  their  darling. 

There  were  no  "kinks"  in  Robert's  beau- 
tiful nut  brown  hair,  no  taint  of  "nigger 
blood "  in  the  rich  rose  tint  of  his  cheek, 
no  cramps  or  wriggles  in  the  fair  smooth 
hand  which  flourished  its  beauty  so  airily, 
no  disposition  to  "  lop  around  "  in  the  ele- 
gant limbs  and  erect,  manly  form.  He  could 
sing  as  finely  as  Margaret  herself,  which 
was  saying  mudi,  and  had  literally  at  his 
fingers'  ends  the  magnificent  compositions 
of  the  best  tone-masters  of  the  time.  He 
taught  her  songs  whose  every  note  was  like 
the  breath  of  the  sweet  south  where  those 
liquid  syllables  were  bom,  —  passionate 
iH>eras  whose  waves  surged  over  her  sensi- 
bilities like  fiery  billows;  he  improvised 
for  her  the  most  enchanting  melodies,  where 
she  could  hear  nothing  but  the  echoes  of 
silvery  streams  and  sighing  winds  and  sing- 
ing bards,  where  she  caught  the  perfumes 
of  fiowers  which  wither  in  a  day,  and  was 
herself  caught  and  hdd  by  the  pleadings  of 
a  love  as  firail  and  perishable. 

With  equal  power  he  drew  and  painted^ 
giving  to  Nature  a  gorgeous  hue,  which 
Margaret  with  all  her  love  had  never  dis- 
cerned in  it  before.  Day  after  day  they 
wandered  over  the  hills,  among  the  dense 
timber,  through  the  lovely  valleys  filled  to 
the  brim  with  day's  golden  wine;  and  all 
the  while  he  taught  her  how  to  see  in  glow- 
ing sunsets,  gleaming  fields  and  glittering 
streams  but  his  own  handsome  fiu:e. 

You  see  how  it  was.  Margaret's  shadow 
had  vanished,  and  the  sunshine  of  young 
manhood  had  replaced  it  Now  a  noble 
form  walked  by  her  side  to  the  little  Quaker 
Meeting-House  on  a  Sunday  morning,  or 
kept  pace  with  her  gracefill  steps  through 
dewy  fields  aad  dim  old  forest  aisles.  Now 
Floppy  was  no  longer  "  the  best  friend  in 
the  worki,"  for  the  worid  had  changed  to 
Eden,  and  ahe,  newly  created  for  his  sake, 
saw  in  it  only  Adam. 

And  Floppy,  you  say?  Where  was  he? 
Semi-occasionally  she  would  be  reminded 
of  his  existence  and  bestow  a  word  or  smile 
oa  him,  when  he  was  to  be  found,  which 
was  at  rare  intervals.  The  domestics  about 
this  time  circulated  among  tiiemselves  a 
story  to  this  effect    Soonafter  his  arrival, 
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the  spruce  young  gent  had  found  Floppy 
caressing  a  bright  blue  ribbon  which  had 
dropped  from  Margaret's  dress;  and  when 
the  aristocratic  lover  demanded  its  return 
and  was  met  with  a  decided  refusal,  he  had 
flogged  the  poor  "natural"  most  cruelly 
without,  I  am  glad  to  say,  being  able  to 
recover  the  cherished  souviftir.  Since  this 
time  he  had  kept  out  of  the  young  tyrant's 
way,  and  cook  Chloe  ventxired  to  assert  that 
"  Flop  was  getting  the  sulks." 

Certain  it  was  that  Floppy  was  getting 
more  and  more  out  of  the  line  of  the  model, 
that  he  shewed  a  disposition  to  bite  and 
tear  things,  especially  during  those  long 
rambles  of  Robert  with  Margaret;  that  he 
did  evade  the  young  master;  that  he  no 
longer  came  to  the  table  with  the  £unily,  — 
had  not,  in  fact,  since  that  first  night  of  the 
blow;  that  he  visited  the  woods  and  fields 
no  more;  that  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
birds  and  flowers,  and  even  cut  the  acquain* 
tance  of  Jowler,  the  house  dog.  The  old 
red  barn  was  now  his  consolation  and  his 
rest.  Lying  there,  night  after  night,  with 
sleepless,  upturned  eyes,  where  his  mother 
had  lain  her  down  to  die,  who  knows  of  a 
certainty  that  her  soid  did  not  shine  down 
on  him  in  some  divine  moment  of  mercy, 
take  him  to  her  breast  once  more,  and  com- 
fort his  longing  with  her  love?  His  long- 
ing?   Longing  for  what,  pray  tell  ? 

Robert,  who,  Margaret  regretted,  had 
taken  a  positive*  dislike  to  the  inoffensive 
creature,  said  he  was  a  dangerous  fellow 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  such  liberty 
about  the  place;  and  though  he  feared  to 
abuse  her  old  playmate  openly,  he  never 
failed  to  bestow  a  lash  when  none  was  by 
to  see,  knowing  too  well  how  impossible  it 
was  for  Floppy  to  reveal  his  cruelty. 

The  summer  came  to  an  end  at  last,  as 
all  things  lovely  must,  "  the  brightest  still 
the  fleetest;"  but  it  lingered  long  enough 
to  catch  Margaret's  answer  to  her  lover's 
pleading,  and  then  it  went  wailing  away 
into  eternity,  ever  to  regret  having  shone 
on  them.  For,  before  he  too  was  gone, 
when  he  would  have  placed  a  diamond 
cluster  on  her  hand  as  token  of  their  be- 
trothal, then  Margaret  learned  for  the  first 
time  the  secret  of  her  parentage.  Then, 
cursing  their  idiotic  blindness,  fiither  and 


mother  Brent  besought  her  to  break  away 
from  the  charms  which  bound  her  spirit  as 
slavish  fetters  had  bound  her  fathers  for 
many  generations,  —  then,  all  too  late,  they 
showed  to  Robert  how  impossible  that  Mar- 
garet ever  could  become  his  honor'ed  wife. 
Then,  spuming  in  bitterest  wrath  the  love 
he  had  taught  to  clasp  him  like  a  clinging 
vine,  he  too  was  gone. 

It  was  all  in  vain,  &ther  and  mother 
Brent's  tender  care.  Nothing  could  raise 
the  crushed  and  hopeless  mass  into  life 
and  beauty.  A  funereal  gloom  fell  upon 
the  ^urmhouse.  The  birds  were  no  longer 
timeful;  the  emerald  fields  ^ed  to  a  dreary 
brown;  the  forests  withered  as  if  a  ravaging 
flame  had  overswept  them;  the  beautiful 
golden  sunshine  became  a  vu%ar,  inquis* 
itive  glare,  which  tortured  the  suffering  girl 
with  its  ten  thousand  prying  eyes.  Every 
£cice  she  looked  on  seemed  to  scorn  her. 
Kindness  to  her  was  irony,  pity  an  outrage 
from  which  she  was  powerless  to  protect 
herself.  Floppy's  presence  alone  of  all  the 
world  was  grateful  and  acceptable  to  her. 
That  patient,  uncomplaining  <* shadow" 
now  returned  to  its  old  place  beside  her, 
and  oh,  what  agonies  of  regret  she  endured 
that  she  should  have  permitted  him  ever  to 
leave  her  for  one  hour.  With  that  faithful 
protector,  all  woidd  have  been  welll 

In  the  meantime,  something  strange  had 
happened  to  that  faithful  protector.  He 
was  no  longer  a  mere  leaf  to  be  blown  about 
at  will.  He  seemed  to  have  gained  better 
control  of  his  hands  and  legs;  he  often  sur- 
prised himself  by  grasping  things  at  the 
first«trial,  and  though  he  seemed  ever  ready 
to  serve,  he  had  in  some  way  established 
over  her  a  stern  control.  He  wholly  recov- 
ered from  the  sulks;  came  back  to  the  fiun- 
ily  table,  deserted  the  red  bam,  opened 
communication  with  the  bhxis  and  flowers, 
songless  and  odorless  though  now  they 
were,  and  was  patronizin^y  kind  to  Jowler 
once  more. 

His  recovery  dated  from  the  hour  of 
Robert's  departure;  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture I  might  say,  for  the  remarkable 
occurrence  I  shall  relate  took  place  after 
his  parting  words  to  Maigaret  Filled  with 
a  nameless  pain,  Floppy  had  wandered 
alone  all  day,  while  Robert  and  Margaret 
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had  been  dreaming  their  dream  of  love  des- 
tined to  be 

*'  lo  its  most  ravi&hiax  sweetness  radely  broken." 

He  had  stood  by,  a  speechless  spectator  of 
the  stormy  scene,  and  had  followed  the  en- 
raged and  baffled  lover  down  the  long  green 
J    hne;  \intil,  at  the  very  gate  where  he  had 
once  submitted  to  the  lash,  fired  with  the 
,    insult  done  his  adored  companion,  he  raised 
his  clenched  fist  and  felled  his  rival  to  the 
•    ground!      What  followed  was    still  more 
astounding,  for  that  haughty  southerner, 
rising  from  the  dust,  saw  that  in  his  chas- 
tiser-s  face  which  quelled  him,  and,  awe- 
struck, he  shrunk  away  in  silence  from  its 
presence. 

Probably  no  one  was  more  surprised  at 
the  deed  than  Floppy.  He  had  not  planned 
it, — -had  scarcely  been  conscious  of  what 
he  was  doing;  it  just  "  did  itself; "  but  his 
arm  did  not  wholly  lose  its  new-found  power. 
His  spirit  for  once  had  asserted  itself,  had 
gained  perfect  command  over  the  idiotic 
body,  and  his  awfui  face  gave  Robert's  con- 
science a  "  reminder  "  as  severe  as  the  one 
whose  scar  was  still  visible  on  Floppy's 
cheek. 

Autxmin  vanished,  winter  melted  into 
spring,  spring  blossomed  into  summer,  but 
to  Margaret  came  neither  light  nor  joy. 
Hopeless  as  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange, 
she  quickly  rang  the  changes  of  despair; 
and  when  her  weariness  had  reached  its 
climax,  when  she  knew  beyond  all  doubt 
he  would  not  come,  when  she  had  no  more 
tears  to  weep  and  was  even  too  weary  to 
wish  for  death,  suddenly  came  most  as- 
tounding news  from  Robert.  His  father 
had  suddenly  died,  and  on  his  death-bed, 
where  so  many  too-late  re'pentances  come, 
he  had  made  provision  for  a  certain  slave 
woman  and  her  child,  his  son,  who  had  long 
ago  disappeared,  but  who  had  recently  been 
traced  to  this  same  farmhouse,  and  was 
only  Floppy's  mother  and  himself.  When 
found,  they  were  to  be  provided  for  most 
generously  out  of  Robert's  overflowing 
store.  What  a  monstrous  fate  was  this? 
Better  for  Floppy  to  have  perished  that 
Qkristmas  morning  with  his  slave  mother 
down  in  the  peaceful  old  red  bam! 

The  messenger  who  brought  this  unlooked- 
for  news  and  who  was  to  take  Floppy  to  his 
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master,  assured  father  and  mother  Brent 
that  his  freedom  would  at  once  be  given 
him,  and  that  his  lot  in  life  would  be  much 
improved,  the  will  specifying  a  large  amount 
for  his  annuity.    When    the  matter  was 
•broached  to  Floppy,  explained  in  all  its 
bearings  by  fether  Brent  as  well  as   the 
messenger,  and  his  wishes  consulted;  when 
the  question  was  put, — would  he  accept 
his  brother's  (?)  offer  and  leave  the  old  farm 
and  its  loved  ones  forever?  his  sole  reply 
was  to  cling  closer  to  Margaret,  gaze  eagerly, 
imploringly  in  her  face,  with  pitiful  struggles 
attempting  to  express  what  was  in  his  heart. 
He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  with  the  other 
tried  to  indicate  his  willingness  to  go — '• 
with  her;  never  to  go  without  her.     But 
for  her  there  was  no  message,  for  her  no 
honorable  place  in  the  Moultrie  mansion. 
And  yet,  —  and  yet,  —  how  bright  grew  her 
.eyes,  how  dazzling  the  radiance  of  her  fece 
after  a  moment's  pause,  a  moment's  strug- 
gle!   With  what  fervor  she  besought,  nay, 
commanded  Floppy,  by  his  love,  by  all  his 
hopes  of  happiness  for  her  or  for  himself, 
as  he  would  win  her  eternal  gratitude,  to  go 
to  his  new  home,  remain  by  Robert,  be- 
come to  him  what  he  had  been  to  her,  a 
protector,  guardian,  friend;  a  staff  of  sup- 
port and  a  lamp  to  light  the  dark  way  if 
such  should  ever  be  to  Robert.    All  that 
Floppy  had  been  to  her  for  months.     In 
losing  him,  she  lost  the  little  comfort  left 
her;  the  one  sole  spark  of  brightness  would 
go  out  and  utter  darkness  fall.    No  matter. 
"  Go  you,  my  friend;  be  his  friend  whom  I 
love  better  than  life.    You  may,  you  will 
be  subject  to  trials  in  the  new  life,  with  so 
impetuous,  so  imperious  a  master,  but  as 
you  hope  to  meet  me  yonder,  bear  with  him; 
be  true  to  him,  never  forsake*  him,  in  the 
hour  of  peril  risk  your  life  to  save  his.     Be 
his  brother,  hfs  good  angel;  be  to  him  what 
I  would,  but  cannot.    Let  it  be  that  I  have 
sent  you,  my  soul,  to  him  where  my  body 
may  not  follow.     Let  your  devotion  to  him 
be  but  the  reflection  of  my  own.    Never 
come  back  to  me,  never  let  your  shadow 
fell  across  this  threshold  while  Robert  lives. 
Your  coming  shall  be  the  sign  either  of  his 
death  or  your  dishonor,  and  in  either  case 
no  pang  could  be  equal  to  the  sight  of  your 
face!    Now,  God  be  with  you,  go! " 
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Behold  Floppy  kneeling  at  her  feet  one 
breathless  moment;  Floppy  kissing  the  hem 
of  her  white  garments;  Floppy  the  "natu- 
ral" lifting  his  tear-stained  face,  his  up- 
raised hands  clasped  as  if  holding  up  in 
sight  of  Heaven  his  sacred  word;  Floppy 
going  swiftly  down  the  quiet  street  beside 
his  captor,  knowing  well  he  went  to  a  cap- 
tivity worse  than  death,  yet  going  for  her 
sake. 

And  Margaret?  Behold  where  she  stands, 
looking  after  the  retreating  form,  while  that 
nameless  something,  that  blended  look  of 
saint  and  martyr  which  we  had  so  missed, 
so  longed  and  prayed  for,  glows  in  her 
luminous  eyes,  as  if  an  aureole  had  sud- 
denly flamed  forth!  What  now  to  her  are 
blasted  hopes  or  passionate  regrets?  What 
cares  she  now  though  all  the  world  revile 
and  despise  her,  should  know  her  for  a 
betrayed  and  deserted  slave  girl?  She  has  . 
proved  capable  of  the  most  Christ-like 
self-sacrifice;  she  has  at  length  blossomed 
into  a  soul!  She  is  no  longer  aweary, — 
aweary, — for  she  is  dead! 

CHAPTER    III. 

Now  came  news  of  the  impending  war. 
The  mighty  work  of  freeing  souls,  so  long 
begun  in  the  nation,  was  £cist  approaching 
its  completion.  But  while  others  of  his 
race  were  escaping  the  clutches  of  slavery. 
Floppy  had  but  just  entered  upon  his.  Of 
his  own  free  will  (for  was  not  Margaret's 
will  his  own?)  he  had  chosen  ser\'itude,  and 
never  did  he  ijflinch  from  the  execution  of 
the  mighty  nuasoDn  she  had  given  him. 

1^0  sooner  was  the  poor  natural  come  to 
Fair  OAks,  where  t  the  Moultrie  plantation 
Isy,  than  he  was  boutally  flogged.  . "  And 
that^"  said  Robert,  "  is  a  foretaste  of  what 
you'll  have  in  future!  V\\  teach  you  how  to 
£hike  a  gentleman! "  0nly  a  few  months 
intersrened  between  the  first  flogging  and 
tthe  last,  but  oh,  what  inexpressible  torture 
wasc compressed  into  that  brief  period!  It 
was  a  part  of  Robert's  revenge  to  take 
Floppy  into  his  personal  service,  to  use  him 
as  a  screen  between  Jbim^elf  and  danger, 
to  torment  and  ill-use  him  in  ev^ry  con- 
ceivable way^sto  put  on  him  the  mo?t  dis- 
gusting tasks,  and  for  every. mis-mo Yfim^nt, 


of  which  that  wriggling  form  was  full,  a 
brutal  blow  fell  on  the  patient  shoulders. 

Why  prolong  the  misery?  The  rest  of 
the  tale  is  quickly  told.  Never  did  that 
faithful  creatiu-e  prove  untrue  to  that  golden 
shaft  of  light  which  Christ  let  into  human 
action;  never  did  Margaret's  parting  words 
cease  sounding  in  his  ears.  "For  my 
sake  "  —  "  for  my  sake  "  —  "1  bid  you  bear 
all  this  for  my  love's  sake! "  with  words 
like  this  singing  themselves  over  and  over 
in  his  heart  he  bore  a  charmed  life.  Blows, 
kicks,  curses  found  him  invulnerable  to 
pain.  Not  that  nerves  were  dead,  but  that 
a  soul  was  pretematurally  alive.  Was  it 
her  voice  he  heard  so  often  those  sleepless 
nights  when  the  master  was  abroad  in  some 
carousal,  her  hand  which  led  him  unerr- 
ingly to  the  master's  side  when  danger 
threatened  Imn,  her  perfect,  glorious  face 
which  rose  as  regularly  as  the  sun  each 
day  in  Floppy's  heaven? 

.The  end  of  the  ministration  came  sud- 
denly. In  the  terrible  battle  of  Fredricks- 
burg,  Robert  fell,  dropping  his  weight  of 
flesh  with  its  inborn  follies  and  sins,  and 
rising  let  us  hope  to  a  realm  where  purity 
and  truth  might  sometime  during  the  eter- 
nities become  possible  to  him. 

And  now  indeed  was  Floppy  alone,  home- 
less, friendless.  Did  he  think  of  the  old 
bright  days  at  Kent  and  long  to  return? 
"  In  either  case,"  she  had  said,  "  no  pang 
would  be  equal  to  the  sight  of  your  fkce." 
To  go  back  was  utterly  impossible  after 
those  words.  \Vhat  then?  His  work  was 
done,  his  mission  accomplished.  He  wan- 
dered about  hopelessly,  aimlessly,  straying 
at  last  into  the  Federal  lines,  where  he  was 
received,  as  were  all  such  miserable  creat- 
ures by  our  noble  men.  They  found  him 
serviceable,  too,  and  soon  learned  to  take 
advantage  of  his  wonderful  intuitions  to 
protect  themselves  from  danger  and  sur- 
prise. Thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers 
will  remember  the  strange,  half-idiotic 
looking  creature  who  used  to  straggle  about 
the  camps,  following  the  army  here  and 
there  during  the  whole  war, — bringing  to 
the  officers  the  most  astonishing  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy  which  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  how  he  could  have  gathered. 
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Of  his  many  strange  absences  and  sure 
retiims  with  the  most  valuable  papers  and 
even  provisions  and  all  sorts  of  useful  facts, 
and  his  unconsciousness  of  having  done 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  many 
admiring  and  wonderful  stories  are  told. 
It  came  to  be  at  last  that  if  a  difficult  mis- 
sion was  to  be  undertaken,  if  papers  worth 
a  million  human  lives  to  the  square  inch 
were  to  be  carried  from  one  point  to  another, 
if  news  of  the  enemy's  inner  life  and 
strength  were  desired,  or  a  spy  of  the 
shrewdest  character  was  wanted  for  any 
purpose, — Floppy  was  your  man,  sir !  He 
would  stand  and  listen  to  your  instructions 
with  about  as  much  attention  as  blind  Tom, 
the  musical  prodigy,  gives  to  the  player  of 
difficult  arias  which  he  is  required  to  repro- 
duce; and  with  more  accuracy  than  blind 
Tom's  reproduction  did  he  follow  those  in- 
structions, for  it  is  not  related  that  he  ever 
struck  a  £ddse  note  in  all  his  executions. 
Of  his  attachment  to  the  colored  troops,  of 
his  rare  sagacity  and  prudence  in  liberating 
prisoners  from  the  enemy,  wonderful  tales 
will  be  related  as  long  as  the  late  war  is 
remembered. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  one  of  our 
greatest  generals  took  Floppy  to  his  own 
beautiful  home  where  he  was  most  kindly 
entertained  in  remembrance  of  his  invalua- 
ble services.  But  the  poor  heart  longed 
for  home  and  rest,  for  one  more  glance  into 
that  heavenly  fece;  and  with  that  rare  in- 
stinct possessed  by  "  naturals  "  he  was  able 
to  find  his  way  at  last  to  the  dear  old  farm. 


One  Christmas  morning,  not  so  bright 
and  cheery  as  the  one  far  back  in  tlie  past, 
the  old,  bent,  gray-haired  man  long  ago  left 
utterly  alone,  childless  and  wifeless,  awoke 
to  find  the  strange  creature  lying  beside 
the  door,  half  covered  with  the  snows  which 
had  drifted  over  him  during  the  bitter  night. 
Fire,  food,  the  kindest  care  was  powerless 
to  win  fi*om  him  any  sign  of  recognition. 
The  dull,  no-colored  eyes  had  grown 
strangely  luminous  as  if  they  looked  at 
heavenly  glories.  The  mouth  was  all  a 
tremble,  as  if  with  joy  unspeakable,  and 
the  long  thin  hands  had  found  the  way  to 
clasp  each  other  over  a  breast  so  full  of 
peace  that  no  earthly  power  could  disturb 
it  And  so  Floppy's  last  Christmas  on 
earth  waned  and  faded,  and  on  the  other 
side  brightened  and  grew  into  the  intense 
glory  of  the  summer  land,  where  there  is 
no  snow,  no  sin,  no  weak  forms,  no  pain 
and  parting,  —  no  deviation  from  the  right 
line  of  the  model. 

Down  where  the  willows  trail  their  long 
tresses  sorrowfully  above  white-draped 
mounds,  beside  the  good  wife  Rachel,  the 
beloved  but  unfortunate  Margaret  and  the 
nameless  slave  mother, — down  on  the  breast 
of  the  mother  of  us  all  was  Floppy's  scrawny 
body  laid  to  rest;  and  who  shall  look  upon 
his  life  and  dare  to  say  his  soul  is  not  as 
grandly  beautifid  in  the  land  of  love  as  any 
other  hero  who  ever  perfected  his  mission 
in  this  world  of  suflfering? 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

**  O  mother  dear,  what  sounds  so  sweet 
Were  those  that  wakened  me  ? 
Who  can  it  be  ?  the  hour  is  late, — 
Oh,  pray  look  out  and  see ! " 

<<  I  nothing  see,  I  nothing  hear, 
So  sleep,  poor  child,  again ; 
No  music  sure  was  there,  my  love. 
Now  sleep  away  thy  pain." 

**  No  earthly  music  'twas  I  heard 
That  thrilled  me  with  delight ; 
An  angel  called  me  with  its  song, 
So^  mother  dear,  good  night ! "  r^  \ 
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John  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos-. 


THE  traveller,  in  going  by  steamer  from 
Beyroot,  on  the  western  coast  of  Syria, 
to  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  passes  over  a  sea 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  offering  to  him, 
even  during  most  of  the  wintry  season,  a 
climate  balmy  and  delightful.  Scattered 
over  this  sea,  extending  down  to  the  coast  of 
Greece,  numerous  islands  are  seen  through 
the  clear  atmosphere,  whose  bare  and  rocky 
peaks  rise  up  before  him  as  he  stands  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer,  like  giant  sentinels 
warning  him  of  unseen  dangers.  These 
islands  are  the  summits  of  great  mountain 
ridges,  running  generally  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west  These  ridges,  with  the  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  adjoining  Asiatic  main- 
land, far  back  in  prehistoric  times,  were 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency  from  the 
watery  billows.  The  mountains  on  the  co*ast 
and  in  the  interior,  were  thrown  up  higher 
than  those  on  the  islands,  so  that  the  water 
flows  neither  above  nor  around  them. 
Along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  rocks 
drop  down  abruptly  into  the  water,  and  thus 
correspond  to  the  coasts  of  the  islands. 
This,  with  the  contrast  of  white  houses  scat- 
tered over  them,  gives  a  picturesque  and 
romantic  air  to  the  whole  region. 

One  of  the  most  desolate  of  these  islands 
is  Patmos,  lying  halfway  between  Coas  and 
Samas,  and  some  twenty  miles  from  Mile- 
tus, on  the  mainland.  It  is  a  small  isle, 
only  some  five  miles  wide,  and  ten  miles 
long.  It  stands  there,  a  steep  and  precipi- 
tous rock;  divided  into  two  principal  and 
numerous  small  peaks,  elevated  above  the 
water.  Its  deeply  indented  shores  form  sev- 
eral bays  which  offer  a  safe  refuge  for  ships, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  used,  and  that  is 
on  the  northeast  side,  looking  towards  the 
mainland.  La  Scala  or  Patmos  Landing,  is 
*  a  small  village  of  fifty  houses,  the  site  of 
the  old  town.  Here  ships  land,  and  thence 
communication  is  held  with  the  main  village 
of  four  hundred  houses,  two  miles  distant, 
over  the  old  stone-paved  Roman  road,  to 
the  summit  of  the  highest  ridge.  The  brown 
stone  houses  are  built  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  water's  edge,  and  up  the 
slope,  while  the  summit,  five  hundred  feet 
high,  is  crowned  with  the  large  Church  and 


Conveit,  named  from  the  Evangelist  John. 
With  its  brown  and  crevelated  walls,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  distant  spectator  like  a  mediae- 
val castle.  Around  the  Convent,  and  ex- 
tending down  the  slope,  some  four  hundred 
stone  houses  are  seen  interspersed  with  lit- 
tie  white-washed  chapels,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  on  the  island. 

The  Convent  or  Monastery  was  founded 
by  Saint  Chrfstodontos,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  in 
107S,  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago.  The 
original  charter,  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
the  Emperor,  is  preserved  by  the  monks; 
though,  like  the  parchment  of  the  Magna 
charter,  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  scarce- 
ly legible.  Tliis  Convent  is  under  the  care 
of  Greek  monks,  and  is  independent  of 
bishops  and  patriarchs,  though  the  bishop 
of  the  neighboring  island,  Samos,  claims  su- 
pervision over  it.  The  income  of  the  Con- 
vent is  small,  so  that  the  thirty  monks  who 
reside  here  are  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  a 
portion  of  the  year  to  obtain  their  support. 
They  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  liberal  views,  and  their  freedom 
from  low  and  debasing  superstitions.  They 
are  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  throw  open 
their  church,  library,  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest for  your  inspection,  and  set  before 
you  bread,  eggs,  cheese,  fruit  and  wine,  for 
refreshment. 

The  library  consists  of  several  hundred 
manuscripts,  and  several  thousand  printed 
volumes.  One  manuscript  is  of  interest  to 
us,  as  it  purports  to  be  an  account  of  St 
John's  residence  here,  written  by  his  pupil 
Prochorus. 

As  the  traveller  goes-  from  the  port  to  the 
village  he  passes  an  abrupt,  cone-like  hill 
on  his  left,  which  is  surrounded  by  wind- 
mills and  several  chapels,  and  on  his  right 
a  low  group  of  buildings,  surmounted  by 
two  towers  consisting  of  a  church  and  school, 
and  residences  for  the  teachers  and  other 
persons  connected  with  these.  They  are 
erected  over  "the  Cave  of  the  Apocalypse," 
so  called  because  tradition  assigns  this  as 
the  place  where  the  apostle  John  received 
the  Revelation  that  bears  his  name.  The 
grotto  is  a  natural  Cavern  in  the  rock,  en- 
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krged  by  the  hand  of  art.  It  is  thirty-six 
feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep.  A  square  pillar  supports  it  in  the 
centre,  and  overhead  is  a  triangular  cleft  or 
opening,  which,  the  monks  say,  symbolizes 
the  trinity,  and  through  which  the  apostle 

^  received  tlie  voices  of  the  Spirit  alluded  to 
in  Rev.  i :  10.  Some  assert  that  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  here  also,  but  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  this  was  a  later  production,  and 
that  it  was  written  in  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
whither  he  retired  after  leaving  Patmos. 
The   School  of  Patmos  on  this  spot  was 

'  founded  by  the  Greek  Christians,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  has  sent  out  many  scholars. 
It  has  received  aid  from  our  own  country 
through  the  missionaries  of  this  region.  It 
has  still  a  good  reputation,  though  but 
meagrely  supported.  The  people  of  this  and 
the  other  islands  near,  get  their  education 
here.  There  are  not  more  than  four  thou- 
sand people  on  the  island,  and  those  dwell 
chiefly  in  the  village.  The  land  is  sterile 
and  rocky,  though  in  some  places  the  inhab- 
itants have  collected  together  a  little  soil  in 
terraces  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  valleys* 
and  some  wheat,  but  little  grain  of  any  kind 
is  produced  on  the  island.  There  is  a  soli- 
tary palm-tree  in  a  valley  that  is  called  "  The 
Saint's  Garden."  A  few  stunted  olive  trees 
and  cypresses  make  up  the  wood  produc- 
tions of  the  island,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  carob  tree,  or  St  John's  locust,  which 
is  an  evergreen,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
growing  in  hedges  and  resembling  an  apple 

'  tree.  It  produces  a  long,  flat,  brown-colord 
pod,  or  bean,  an  inch  wide,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  which,  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  is  incorrectly  translated 
'^ husks,"  that  the  swine  did  eat.  It  is  suc- 
culent, mealy,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  contains 
a  good  deal  of  nourishment,  and  is  sold  in 
the  markets  in  Palestine,  Italy  and  the 
Greek  Islands,  to  the  poor  people,  for  food, 
and  is  also  fed  out  to  swine.  In  Syria  it  is 
ground  up,  and  furnishes  a  kind  of  molasses, 
that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet- 

»  meats.  In  these  countries,  which  are  nearly 
destitute  of  trees,  this  affords  an  agreeable 
and  refreshing  shade.  Goats,  rabbits  and 
partridges  abound  here,  and  many  kinds  of 
fish,  but  sheep  and  cattle  are  brought  from 
the  neighboring  islands.    Sponges  are  seen 


scattered  along  the  shores,  washed  up  by 
the  waves  in  great  quantities,  as  along  the 
Phoenician  shores,  between  Tyre  and  Bey- 
rout. 

The  prevailing  rock  is  trachytic  porphyry'. 
As  this  decomposes,  crystals  of  feldspar  of- 
ten take  the  form  of  the  cross,  which  are 
called  by  the  monks  "apocal>ptic  types," 
and  are  collected  as  great  curiosties.  All 
parts  of  the  island  have  been  sanctified  by 
the  miracles  which  the  Apostle  John  is  said 
to  have  wrought  here. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
navigation.  They  carry  on  trade  with  the 
ports  of  Europe  along  the  Mediterranean. 
This  mode  of  life  leads  them  to  adopt  the 
dress,  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  they  visit  The 
women  are  generally  beautiful,  and  dress  in 
tasteful  and  elegant  costumes,  crimson, 
green  or  rose-color,  with  a  white  or  yellow 
turban,  ornamented  with  silver  or  jewels. 
They  are  noted  for  their  industry  in  manu- 
£icturing  domestic  articles  from  cotton  and 
silk,  obtained  from  the  neighboring  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor. 

The  island  is  subject  to  Turkey,  to  which 
it  pays  a  small  tribute  or  tax.  Great  liberty, 
however,  is  enjoyed,  one  evidence  of  which 
is  that  the  people  are  allowed  the  use  of  bells 
oh  their  houses  of  worsliip,  a  privilege  sel- 
dom granted  by  the  Sultan  to  his  Greek 
subjects. 

But  the  connection  of  the  Apostle  John 
with  this  spot  effaces  all  other  interests. 
To  this  bleak  and  lonely  island  he  was  ex- 
iled by  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero,  for  his 
adherence  to  the  despised  religion  of  Jesus. 
In  that  age  it  was  customary  to  send  crimi- 
nals to  barren  and  desolate  islands.  There 
John  was  compelled  to  labor,  it  is  said,  with 
the  vilest  of  criminals,  in  the  mines,  which 
were  once  worked  on  the  island  ;  but  here, 
too,  he  was  favored  with  the  voices  of  the 
Spirit,  and  those  heavenly  visions,  which 
have  forever  associated  his  name  as  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor  with  this  desolate  place. 
Here  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  though,  as 
we  have  remarked,  probably  not  the  Gosp'el. 
That  was,  doubtless,  written  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  alone,  of  all  the  original  apostles, 
died  a  natural  death,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  seco 
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Internal  evidence  would  indicate  a  large  in- 
terval between  the  composition  of  the  two 
works.  The  Gospel  is  calm,  argumentative, 
unimpassioned,  such  as  we  should  naturally 
expect  from  a  man  in  the  mild  evening- 
time  of  life,  while  the  Apocalypse  is  full  of 
bold  imagery  and  the  fire  of  emotion,  such 
as  is  customarily  evinced  in  youth  and  mid- 
dle age.  Popular  tradition  and  the  general 
sentiment  of  theologians  have  assigned  the 
date  of  the  Revelation  as  late  as  A.  D.  96  or 
98,  but  mternal  as  well  as  external  testimony 
seems  to  point  to  a  much  earlier  origin. 
The  book  itself  speaks  of  the  tribes  of  Is- 
rael as  constituting  a  distinct  people,  still 
dwelling  in  their  own  land,  and  refers  to  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  as  still  standing,  which 
John  was  directed  to  measure  with  a  reed. 
It  must,  then,  have  been  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  year  70,  when  the  Temple 
also  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
book  was  addressed  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  located  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Per- 
gamos,  Th)ratira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia  and 
Laodicea,  and  history  makes  it  nearly  cer- 
tain that  only  these  seven  churches  did 
actually  exist  before  the  year  70,  unless  we 
except  that  at  Colosse.  This  was  so  near 
Laodicea  that  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Collossians,  requests  them  to  salute  the 
brethren  there,  and  that  his  Epistle  be  read 
in  the  church  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, the  distance  being  about  fifteen  miles ; 
so  that  we  may  regard  them  both  as  virtu- 
ally belonging  to  the  same  parish ;  and  the 
message  that  John  communicated,  he  un- 
doubtedly designed  for  all  the  churches  then 
existing  in  that  region. 

On  the  admission  that  the  book  was 
written  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
many  things  related  therein  which  the  writer 
says  "  must  shortly  come  to  pass  "  can  very 
easily  be  explained  as  referring  to  that  event ; 
but  postpone  the  date  of  its  composition 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  these  things 
appear  inconsistent  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Iraenaus  states  that  John  "  was  seen  and 
saw  the  Revelation  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  which  most  readers  explain 
as  as  if  it  was  his  visions  that  were  then 
seen,  which  does  not  necessarily  follow. 


Eusebius  also  says  that  John  was  in  Pattnos 
during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who  was  Em- 
peror of  Rome  from  A.  D.  81  to  96 ;  but 
there  are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  this  passage  as  many  critics 
have  done,  who  do  not  allow  this  isolated 
statement  to  overrule  acknowledged  histor- 
ical facts  inconsistent  with  this  date  and  the 
internal  evicencc  which  tells  directly  against 
it.  We  have  the  testimony  of  two  writers, 
Andreas,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappado- 
cia,  and  Arethas,  one  of  his  successors,  liv- 
ing in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  who 
both  assign  the  date  before  the  destruction 
of  JenfSalem.  In  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
book  it  is  entitled,  "  The  Revelation  which 
was  made  by  God  to  John  the  Evangelist 
in  the  Island  Patmos,  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  Nero  C«sar."  Nero  reigned 
from  A.  D.  54  to  68.  We  accordingly  place 
the  date  of  its  composition  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  A.  D.  64  or  68,  from  two  to 
six  years  before  the  great  event  so  graphi- 
cally painted  in  prophecy  by  its  author. 

Having  thus  presented  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  coming  to  this  conclusion,  a  very 
important  consideration  in  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  contents  of  the  book,  it 
seems  to  us,  we  will  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  details  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage which  the  apostle  sent  to  the  churches- 

John  was  banished  to  this  isle  by  the  Ro- 
man emperor.  He  was  destined  to  endure 
suffering  and  tribulation  iu  the  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  calls  himself  the  brother 
and  companion  in  tribulation  of  those  who 
were  then  persecuted  for  their  adherence  to 
the  gospel.  He  was  there  "  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 
While  there  in  exile  he  was  not  allowed  to 
be  idle.  He  must  still  hear  and  proclaim 
God's  truth.  He  was  "  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day."  This  doubdess  refers  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  the  Jews  observed 
Saturday  as  their  Sabbath ;  but  after  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  his  followers  began  to 
observe  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  He  rose 
from  the  dead,  as  a  memorial  of  this  event, 
as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  memory,  and 
an  indication  of  the  significance  of  his  res- 
urrection ;  for  as  the  prelude  to  the  univer- 
sal man's  resurrection  to  life  and  immor- 
tality, it  is  the  grandest  of  all  events  recorded 
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in  the  history  of  Christ  It  had  an  impor- 
tant connection  with  the  early  Christians' 
faith  in  this  doctrine.  Paul  says,  "  If  Christ 
be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 
your  faith  is  also  vain;  yea,  and  we  are 
found  felsc  witnesses  of  God."     i  Cor.  xv., 

^  149  1 5«  This  was  all  inportant  in  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  man's  highest  hopes, 
hence  the  significance  attached  to  the  day 
on  which  Jesus  rose. 

On  this  day  John  was  '^in  the  Spirit;" 
this  means  that  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  subject  to  its  di- 

,  rection.  The  divine  Spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  him  in  sufficient  measure  to  enable 
him  to  receive,  understand  and  make  known 
the  important  truths  revealed  unto  him. 
He  heard  a  great  voice,  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  In  the  Scriptures  the  revelations 
of  God's  truth  are  often  represented  as 
made  known  with  a  loud  voice.  Paul,  Peter 
and  others  were  likewise  addressed  audibly 
from  heaven.  So  here  John  was  addressed 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  the  communication 
is  important ;  it  is  an  address  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  as  representatives  of  all 
subsequent  churches,  containing  admoni- 
tion, rebuke,  warning  and  encouragement. 
It  announces  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
capital  and  nation,  as  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  continued  progress  of  the  gospel 
kingdom;  the  down£Ul  of  the  Roman  power, 
as  the  great  persecuting  power  of  the  church, 
the  final  victory  of  Cluristianity  over  all  its 
foes,  its  complete  \riumph  as  a  universal  and 
redeeming  agency,  and  foretells  the  usher- 
ing in  of  that  period  when  "  there  shall  be 
no  more  curse,"  no  more  "  night ;"  "  for  the 
Lord  God  giveth  them  light ;"  when  "  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations,"  and  the  saints  of  the  Lord 
"shall  reign  forever  and  ever. ' 

This  surely  was  a  glorious  subject  for  the 
pen  of  the  Revelator  to  transcribe.  The 
significant  voice  of  the  Spirit  on  this  occa- 
sion was  heeded  by  John.  He  wrote  out 
its  revelations  and  left  them,  so  that  they 
could  be  transmitted  to  ftiture  generations. 
These  revelations  have  thus  descended  to 
the  people  of  the  present  age,  and  are  fiill  of 
instruction  to  us.  While  they  give  encour- 
agement to  those  churches  and  Christians 
that  are  fiiithfiil,  they  are  voices  of  warning 


to  those  who  have  proved  recreant  to  the' 
trust  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  Judaism, 
Romanism,  and  all  associations,  dominions 
and  powers  arrayed  against  it,  is  fully  as- 
sured. This  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
revelations  of  the  Spirit  to  John  in  Patmos. 
Here  God's  law  of  retribution  is  seen  trium- 
phantly vindicated:  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
destroyed,  its  temple  overthrown,  and  the 
Jews  to  be  scattered  and  become  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach  in  every  nation,  because  they 
crucified  the  Saviour  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
These  were  obstacles  in  the  triumph  of 
God's  holy  truth ;  hence,  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  purpose,  they  were  removed. 
The  Temple  was  levelled,  never  to  be  re- 
built ;  the  Jews  were  exiled,  and  in  distant 
lands  became  "  a  perpetual  miracle,"  and  a 
testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  God's  word. 
Not  that  they  were  forever  to  be  cast  off; 
"  Blindness  in  part  happened  to  Israel,  unti 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  come  in.  Then 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved."  Eventually,  after 
enduring  tribulation,  are  they  to  share  the 
blessings  of  God's  kingdom. 

History  testifies  to  the  £uthfulness  of  the 
divine  prediction.  Where  is  pagan  Rome 
now.^  Gone  to  dwell  with  Thebes,  Nineveh, 
Tyre,  and  like  nations  that  have  violated 
the  divine  law  and  received  the  threatened 
penalty.  God's  truth  must  march  on  to 
victory,  though  men,  churches,  nations 
stand  in  the  way.  Defeat,  disgrace,  com- 
ple  hiyniliation  and  death  await  them  if  they 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  king- 
dom. 

A  few  pagan  monuments  still  exist  in 
Rome,  but  these  have  been  mostly  changed 
into  means  for  promoting  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  The  old  Q)losseum,  where,  on  one 
occasion,  ten  thousand  Christians  were  sac- 
rificed in  the  brutal  gladiatorial  shows,  is 
now  used  as  a  temple  of  worship.  The  cross 
has  displaced  the  pagan  standard.  The 
Pantheon,  where  all  the  gods  were  repre- 
sented as  having  assembled  in  the  later 
days  of  paganism,  is  now  one  of  the  princi- 
pal churches  of  Rome.  The  bronze  statue 
of  old  Jupiter  has  been  melted  and  con- 
verted into  the  image  of  Peter,  and  made  to 
do  service  in  the  church  bearing  his  name. 
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A  few  ruins  mark  the  site  of  old  Tyre;  but 
the  object  of  greatest  interest  there  to-day 
is  the  old  church  within  whose  walls  the 
great  and  good  Origen  lies  buried.  Euse- 
bius  in  the  fifth  century  purchased  one  of 
his  most  eloquent  sermons,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  with  his  other  writings. 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  Greek  is- 
lands, we  caught  sight  of  Patmos  twice; 
first  on  our  voyage  from  Beyrout  to  Smyrna, 
we  saw  it  in  the.  dim  twilight.  Darkness 
was  gathering  over  its  rocky  slopes,  and 
hiding  it  from  our  view.  We  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  until  it  vanished  from 
our  sight,  amid  the  deepening  gloom. 
Again,  on  our  passage  from  Constantinople 
to  Athens,  we  steamed  along  its  southern 
shore  as  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  were 
playing  upon  its  moimtain  sunmiits,  and  we 
bade  it  farewell,  while  a  flood  of  glory 
bathed  the  sacred  isle.  These  two  scenes 
symbolized  the  two  ages  of  Paganism  and 
Christianity.  While  pagan  Rome  held 
sway,  moral  darkness  settled  down  upon 
the  earth;  when  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arose  with  healing  in  his  beams,  and  cast  a 
flood  of  glory  over  the  most  desolate  places 
of  the  earth,  and  lighted  up  every  rocky 
summit  and  gloomy  vale.  The  moral  is  ob- 
vious: God's  truth  will  triumph  at  last! 
This  is  the  encouragement  which  the  Reve- 
lator  gives  to  all  those  who  are  toiling  in 
his  kingdom.    How  cheering  are  his  words: 


"And  I  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  the  New 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  oi 
heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their 
God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying;  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sat 
upon  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new."    [Rev.  xxi:  2-5.] 

Such  are  the  voices  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  that  day  from  this  triangular 
opening  in  the  rocky  vault  at  Patmos. 
They  are  equally  addressed  to  us  also,  and 
how,  gracious  and  cheering  their  teachings! 
How  triumphant  the  end  which  they  fore- 
tell! From  that  lonely  isle,  barren  and 
desolate,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  came 
forth  these  voices  through  the  mouth  of  John 
who  wrote  them  down.  They  have  since 
gone  over  the  whole  world,  thrilling  all 
hearts,  rebuking  the  unfaithful,  exhorting 
the  stubborn,  encouraging  the  desponding, 
filling  the  souls  of  all  true  Christians  with 
notes,  of  cheering  and  triumph.  To-day  let 
not  these  voices  \mheeded  pass  by  us  as  in- 
dividuals, societies,  denominations,  com- 
munities and  nations.  If  we  obey  them 
God's  richest  blessing  will  rest  upon  us. 
Prof,  y.  S,  Lee. 


Compensation. 

They  take  my  hand,  these  early  friends, 

In  clasp  too  grave  for  full  delight ; 
•With  each  fond  smile  a  shadow  blends, 
A  troubled  gleam  of  sad  and  bright. 

Some  tender  sign  each  mutely  seeks  ; 
And  one,  in  pity  bolder  grown, 

The  thought  of  all  in  whisper  speaks, 

"  Alas,  dear  heart,  you  come  alone.'* 

And  this  is  all.     They  only  see 
The  sombre  robe,  the  grief-worn  face ; 

How  life  and  death  have  dealt  with  me 
Across  the  absent  years  they  trace. 
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From  some  far-off  and  unknown  grave 

That  breaks  the  prairie's  level  bloom, 
A  thousand  miles  o'er  field  and  wave 

They  only  know  alone  I  come. 

They've  builded  many  a  household  fane, 

And  many  a  bridal  bell  has  rung ; 
But  all  their  joy  seems  touched  with  pain, 

They  tell  the  tale  with  faltering  tongue. 
They  veil  their  happy  household  ways  ;^ 

They  shrink  to  set  in  light  so  clear 
The  brightness  of  their  blissful  days 

Against  a  fate  so  dark  and  drear. 

And  I  ?    I  have  no  word  to  speak. 

Alas,  for  this  I  sorrow  most ; 
I  have  no  power  the  spell  to  break 

And  show  them  all  my  life  has  lost. 
If  they  had  shared  my  love  and  pride. 

If  they  thy  matchless  worth  had  known,  — 
If  once  Vd  come  at  thy  dear  side, 

'Twere  easier  then  to  come  alone. 

Yet  while  I  sit,  a  lonely  guest, 

I  feel  the  rise  and  overflow 
Of  strange,  sweet  comfort  in  my  breast 

Not  I  can  tell,  nor  they  can  know. 
No  ear  hath  heard,  no  eye  tan  see 

What  to  itself  my  heart  makes  known,  — 
That  dwelling  soul  to  soul  with  thee, 

I  have  not,  could  not,  come  alone  ! 

As  down  the  old,  sweet  fields  I  pass 

Their  haunted  silence  thou  dost  share  ; 
Thy  shadow  flits  across  the  grass 

Thy  breath  is  on  the  balmy  air  ; 
On  viewless  wings  thy  presence  floats 

Between  me  and  the  simset  skies  ; 
Thy  call  is  in  the  first  faint  notes 

That  bid  me  greet  the  morning's  rise. 

I  sit  at  eve  by  alien  fires, 

And  make  their  borrowed  light  my  own  ; 
I  share  the  joys,  the  fond  desires, 

But  my  deep  peace  is  mine  alone. 
How  can  they  know  that  while  I  list 

My  soul  in  silence  sits  apart, 
And  keeps  with  thee  its  sacred  tryst 

In  voiceless  language  of  the  heart. 

I  ask  no  alms  of  painful  tears  ; 

Dear  love,  the  tears  be  all  for  them  ! 
The  peace  of  the  eternal  years 

Has  touched  me  with  its  garment  hem. 
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Forever  safe,  forever  pure 
My  love  is  kept  from  human  ill ; 

Nor  all  their  life  can  make  so  sure 
What  death  has  sealed  yet  leaves  me  still. 

A  cloud  may  dim  their  hour  of  mirth, 
A  sigh  jnake  all  their  gladness  cease. 

No  cloud  of  heaven  or  storm  of  earth 
Can  break  our  endless  truce  of  peace  I 

^The  morn  may  part,  the  darkness  hide 
And  distance  stretch  by  land  or  sea ; 

The  universe  is  not  so  wide 

To  separate  my  heart  from  thee ! 

• 

No  frown  of  fear,  no  veil  of  doubt 
Can  come  between  us  evermore ; 

No  space  nor  darkness  shut  thee  out, 
No  coldness  bar  my  spirit's  door. 

I  lay  in  thine  my  weary  hands, 
I  lean  my  lonely  heart  to  thee. 

As  one  who  knows  and  understands,  — 
'  Whose  tender  love  abides  with  me. 

Dear  love,  if  now  and  all  my  days,. 

I  stood  by  thee  in  happy  pride, 
And  all  the  world  were  free  to  gaze 

On  life  so  crowned  and  satisfied, 
Oh,  more  alone  —  oh,  less  divine 

I  think  my  life  and  love  had  been ; 
Thou  art  to-day  more  surely  mine 

Than  if  there  were  no  death  between. 

Mrs,  H,  A,  Bingham, 


The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 

CHAPTER  I.  not  raise  its  forehead  above  the  clouds;  the 

IT  is  a  lonely  wanderer,  the  little  brook;  diadem  of  Alpine  glow,  or  a  wreath  of  rho- 

it  flows  through  the  quiet  moor.     Its  dodendron  you  will  seek  in  vain;  nor  does 

gently-murmuring  ripples  know  nothing  of  it  even  wear  the  stony  crown  of  lower  moun- 

the  wild    exultation    of  streams    rushing  tain  ranges;  nor  clasp  to  its  bosom  the 

down  through  valleys;  they  roll  easily  along  broad,  sparkling  steel  girdle  of  a  mighty 

over  unresisting,  smooth-washed  pebbles,  river.    But  the  erica  blooms ;  its  bells  of 

•between  low  banks  of  alders  and  willows;  mingled  purple  and  red  throw  over  the 

but  these  twine  their  branches  impenetra-  gentle  curves  of  the  giant  body  a  gorgeous 

bly,  as  if  the  heavens  above  should  not  even  royal  mantle,  embroidered  with  myriads  of 

know  that  the  little  vein  full  of  rippling  life  gold-dusted  bees — and  it  has  a  rich  border, 

beats  there  on  the  despised  moor.    And  Far  beyond,  the  sterile,  sandy  plain,  which 

that  is  just  the  way  with  many  evil  tongues  to  be  sure  has  only  nourishment  sufficient 

out  in  the  world  beyond,  slandering  these  for  the  modest  heather,  swells  to  a  moder- 

broad  plains  of  the  German  Lowlands.  ate  elevation;  in  that  soil  is  hidden  marrow 

Dear  reader,  look  at  this  much-despised  and  strength;  that  long  dark  stripe,  which 

moor  in  midsununer.    To  be  sure,  it  does  suddenly  cuts  through  the  red-flimmering 
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pbjn,  is  woodland,  deep,  majestic  forest, 
tbe  fike  of  which  you  may  seek.  For  hours 
beg  joa  walk  through  dim  ranks  of  col- 
:sms,  which  the  despised  heath  soil  impels 
sp  toward  the  skies.  In  the  branches 
above  your  head,  finches  and  thrushes 
L&rky  and  firom  the  thicket  the  flying  deer 
k>oks  shyly  after  you.  And  when  at  length 
the  tail  wdods  diminish  to  low,  piny  thick- 
ets, and  your  foot  hesitates  to  tread  on  the 
vild  hemes,  which  in  scarlet  and  bluish- 
hbrk,  as  if  showered  down  from  Heaven, 
(xksr  the  slope,  while  from  the  hollow  he- 
roic lorely  meadow  green  and  the  pale 
gold  of  ripening  grain-fields  shimmer  — 
wben  from  the  village  in  the  midst,  with  its 
oomSratable  dwellings  gathered  around  the 
ale-corered  church  tower,  human  life, 
hmnan  activity  and  the  low  of  stately  herds 
resoond,  then  well  may  you  think  with  a 
smik  of  the  dreary,  God-forsaken  sandy 
deserts,  as  "  they  stand  in  the  books." 

The  brook  with  which  our  history  begins 
passtt  through   one   of  the  most  barren, 
i!unly-populated  regions.     It  long  runs  par- 
allel with  the  line  of  woods  on  the  horizon, 
a^  not    till    after    mature    consideration 
makes  an  independent  ciurve  towards  it 
With  an  its  gentleness  it  yet  gnaws  and 
rears  upon  the  soft  soil  of  the  shores,  and 
OQce  even  succeeds  in  forming  a  miniature 
basin,  where  the  slow-running  waters  seem 
to  rest    Here  one  does  not  know  where 
die  air  ceases   and   the  water  begins,  so 
dearly  defined  lie  the  white  pebbles  below, 
aid  with  so    little   movement   floats    the 
-Tritch-hair"  above.    The  litde  circle  has 
driven  the  alder-bushes  asunder;  a  birch 
ca^  for  light  has  thrust  itself  a  step  for- 
ward and  stands  there,  like  the  sweet  child 
ia  the  legend,  from  whose  hair  the  sunmier 
breeze  unceasingly  shakes  down  shining 
silver  pieces. 
It  was  in  the  last  days  of  June. 
In  the  cool  water  of  the  littie  basin  stood 
*  p^r  of  brown  maiden-feet    Two  equally 
sm-bumed  hands  drew  the  black,  coarse 
wodlen  skirts  firmly  and  carefiilly  around 
the  knees,  while  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
bent  curiously  forward.     Small  shoulders 
covered  with  white   linen,  and  a  young, 
brown-tJDged  ^e  —  in  truth,  it  was  small, 


diminudve  enough,  what  the  stream  re- 
flected; no  matter — to  the  two  eyes  in  the 
water  it  was  very  indifferent,  whether  the 
face  into  which  they  looked  showed  the 
Hunnish  type  or  Greek  regularity.  Here 
on  the  loneliest  spot  of  the  mooiiand  there 
was  no  standard  for  female  beaiity,  no  in- 
citement to  comparison;  only  that  every- 
thing which  in  genuine  daylight  appeared 
natural  and  familiar,  looked  out  fi-om  the 
watery  mirror  so  strange;  /Aa/  was  the 
fascination. 

Outside  in  the  simshine,  in  the  blustering 
heath  wind  the  somewhat  short-cut  curls 
fluttered  merrily  around  forehead  and  neck 
—  here  below  they  became  heavy,  down- 
drooping  raven  wings,  among  which  the 
little  red  glass  beads  of  the  necklace  hung 
down  like  dark  drops  of  blood;  and  the 
coarse,  sdff  linen  even  looked  pliant  and 
soft  as  silk,  as  if  one  single  great  snow-white 
bell-flower  floated  there  in  the  ^water  — 
everything  was  transformed  as  in  the  most 
charming  of  foiry-tales. 

A  strip  of  dark  blue  sky  filled  most  of  the 
opening  between  the  bushes;  this  gave  to 
the  watery  surface  a  hard  steel  color  and  a 
uniform  background  to  the  girPs  picture. 
At  this  moment,  however,  brilliant  vapory 
shapes  passed  suddenly  over  the  mirror,  it 
was  incredible,  but  nevertheless  they  gushed 
directly  from  the  ends  of  the  curling  locks. 
They  struggled  with  one  another,  and 
glowed  ever  deeper,  as  if  by  degrees  the 
whole  world  was  dripping  with  crimson. 
Only  the  peculiar  duskiness  around  the 
roots  of  the  bushes  deepened  to  a  gloomy 
cavern  out  of  which  single  twigs  jutted 
like  stalactites  in  the  floating  fire  —  a  new 
transformation  in  the  fairy-tale,  and  done 
with  the  quickness  of  a  flash.  But  it  caused 
a  terrible  fright.  Even  the  shadow  which 
the  stooping  maiden  cast  assumed  a  well- 
like depth,  out  of  which  two  enormous, 
terrified  eyes  glittered. 

The  brown  feet  belonged  to  no  heroic 
soul;  with  one  wild  bound  they  sprang  on 
the  shore — what  a  ridiculous  flight!  Out- 
side on  the  moor  the  evening  sky  was  glow- 
ing in  red  flames;  a  fifery,  floadng  cloud  had 
passed  over  the  opening;  that  was  the 
ghosUy  nimbus  —  and  the  eyes?    Had  the 
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world  ever  seen  such  a  coward  as  I?  Such 
a  childish  thing,  who  ran  away  from  her 
own  eyes? 

First  I  was  ashamed  before  myself,  and 
then  before  my  two  best  friends,  who  were 
witnesses. 

My  good  Mieke  to  be  sure  had  not  let 
herself  be  much  disturbed — she  was  the 
less  intelligent  party.  The  handsomest 
black-spotted  cow  that  ever  roamed  over  a 
heathy  plain,  she  stood  with  legs  wide- 
spread under  the  birch  tree,  luxuriating  on 
the  grass  which  the  moist  soil  on  the  banks 
brought  forth  in  a  narrow  stripe.  She 
raised  her  long,  narrow  head,  chewed  with 
unmistakable  appetite  on  the  rich  blades 
which  hung  from  both  sides  of  her  mouth, 
and  only  for  a  moment  looked  up  astonished 
at  me. 

But  Spitz,  who,  sleepy  and  lazy,  had  laid 
himself  under  the  cool  bushes,  took  the 
matter  much  mote  tragically.  As  if  pos- 
sessed, he  started  up,  and  barked  into  the 
backward  splashing  waters  as  though  an 
evil  spirit  were  at  my  heels. 

He  was  not  to  be  soothed;  his  voice  over- 
flowed with  excitement  and  pugnacity;  that 
was  too  comical.  Laughing,  I  sprang  back 
into  the  water,  and  seconded  him,  as  with 
both  feet  I  stamped  the  deceptive  mirror 
into  far-scattered  atoms. 

But  a  third  witness  had  also  entered, 
whom  neither  I  nor  Spitz  had  observed. 

**  Now,  what  is  my  little  princess  doing 
there? "  he  asked  in  those  grum,  disjointed 
tones,  such  as  comes  from  a  mouth  between 
whose  teeth,  as  if  firmly  walled  in,  sits  the 
inseparable  tobacco  pipe. 

"Ah,  is  that  you,  Heinz?" 

Before  him  I  was  not  ashamed,  for  he 
himself  ran  like  a  hare  from  anything  which 
was  not  quite  "  canny."  Certainly  no  one 
believed  that,  who  saw  this  old,  sturdy 
fellow. 

There  he  stood,  Heinz,  the  bee-raiser,  on 
soles  so  massive  and  weighty,  that  they 
made  the  ground  tremble.  The  cjjpwn  of 
his  head  touched  boughs  which  for  me  hung 
high  as  heaven,  and  his  broad  shoulders 
shut  out  the  prospect  of  the  moor  as  en- 
tirely as  if  a  granite  wall  had  suddenly 
shoved  itself  between  the  outward  world 
and  my  little  person. 


This  giant  took  to  his  heels  at  sight  of 
any  white  fluttering  cloth  in  a  dusky  twi- 
light —  and  that  was  sport  for  me.  I  used 
to  tell  him  legends  and  ghost-stories  till 
his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  I  myself  was 
"goose-skin"  all  over,  and  lost  all  courage 
even  to  look  into  the  nearest  dark  comer — 
we  rivalled  one  another  finely  in  this  mutual 
frightening, 

"  I  am  trampling  out  a  pair  of  eyes, 
Heinz,"  said  I,  stamping  again,  so  that  the 
splashing  wat^r-drops  hung  on  his  faded 
linen  coat.  "  See  here,  this  place  is 
haunted — " 

"  Hi!  by  my  soul— by  bright  daylight?" 

"  Ah!  what  does  the  water-witch  care  for 
bright  daylight,  when  fehe  is  angry! "  With 
real  joy  I  saw  how,  half  incredulous,  half 
suspicious,  he  cast  side-glances  at  the  red- 
tinged  water.  "  How!  you  don't  believe  it, 
Heinz?  Ay!  I  wish  she  could  have  looked 
so  zXyoUj  so  wickedly  —  " 

Now  he  was  vanquished.  He  drew  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  spit  violently,  and 
with  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  triumph  .and 
anxiety,  pointing  the  chewed  end  of  his 
pipe  at  me,  exclaimed, 

"  What  have  I  always  said,  eh?  But  I 
don't  do  it  again — no!  I  surely  don't  dp  it 
again!  For  all  that  I  care,  the  things  may 
lie  there  in  heaps,  I  don't  touch  them  again 
—  not!!" 

Now  with  my  teasing  I  had  accomplished 
something  fine  for  myselfl 

The  little  brook,  wandering  on  so  lonely 
through  the  moor,  was  richer  than  many  a 
proud  river,  which  rushed  past  palaces  and 
among  human  crowds, — it  had  pearls  in  its 
bosom,  of  course  only  in  small  number,>Mid 
by  for  not  brilliant  enough  to  adorn  a  king's 
diadem  or  even  an  elegant  ring.  But  what 
did  I  understand  of  this!  I  loved  the  little 
dim-shining  things,  which  ran  about  so  round 
and  smooth  over  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
For  hours  I  waded  through  the  water,  seek- 
ing the  muscles;  I  brought  these  to  Heinz, 
who  understood  the  opening  of  the  shells, 
— how  he  did  this  was  his  secret  And 
now  he  thus  briefly  and  abruptly  gave 
notice  that  he  quitted  my  service,  because 
he  firmly  believed  the  water-witch  would 
bring  a  suit  against  us  as  thieves. 

"Nonsense!  Heinz,  that  w^s  only  a  silly 
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joke ! "  saic^  I,  rather  dejected.  "  Don't  let 
\-ourself  be  imposed  upon  so  ! "  I  bent 
down  over  the  water,  which  ah'eady  began 
to  grow  smooth  again.  "  See  for  yourself  I 
what  is  looking  out  of  it  ?  Nothing,  noth- 
ing at  all  but  my  own  two  frightful  eyes. 
But  why  are  they  so  unnaturally  wide 
open,  Heinz!  With  Miss  Streit  it  is  not  so 
bad,  and  with  Ilse  not  either." 

"No,  with  Ilse  not,"  granted  Heinz.  "But 
Ilse  has  sharp  eyes,  little  princess,  sharp." 

He  had  at  first  threatened  me  with  his 
fearful  fist,  to  be  sure  with  a  good-natured 
smile — Heinz  could  not  be  unkind — but  by 
his  last  undeniably  wise  and  forcible  remark 
he  bit  his  lips  impressively,  drew  up  the 
bushy  eyebrows  even  under  the  hat,  and 
pu^ed  back  the  tufts  of  hair,  which,  dry 
and  )*eIlow,  bristled  around  the  temples  — 
they  actually  crackled  in  the  hot  evening 
sun. 

Then  he  blew  a  mighty  cloud  of  smoke 
before  him,  to  the  horror  of  the  sporting 
swarms  of  gnat^,  who  hastened  out  of  his 
reach.  Ilse  there  at  home  with  "  the  sharp 
eyes"  always  angrily  maintained  that  to- 
bacco was  a  poisonous  weed,  but  I  de- 
clared, if  I  should  live  to  be  a  hundred 
}*ears  old,  the  much-decried  fragrance  would 
at  any  time  bring  me  back  to  the  warm  cor- 
ner by  the  stove,  with  all  the  joyful  feeling 
of  home  security  by  the  side  of  Heinz 
crouched  down  on  the  wooden  bench,  while 
outside,  the  howling  snow  »torm  roared 
over  the  broad  moorlands  and  hurled  whole 
batteries  of  ice-splinters  against  the  window 
panes. 

r  sprang  to  him  on  the  shore,  and  jnst 
then  up  came  Mieke  and  pulled  confidingly 
at  some  quick-grass  which,  half-trodden, 
peeped  out  from  under  Heinz's  shoes. 

**  Ho !  ho !  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  her?"  be  laughed. 

'^Oh,  I  assiu-e  you,  that  is  not  to  be  laughed 
at!"  I  reproved. 

Mieke  was  grandly  arrayod.  Between 
the  broad-branching  hornft  hung  a  garland 
of  brilliant  marigolds  and  birch-leaves — ^in 
my  opinion  she  wore  this  ornament  as  un- 
cxmstrained  and  majestically  as  if  she  had 
come  into  the  world  so — a  chain  of  the 
thick  pipe-like  stems  of  the  dandelion  sur- 
rounded her  neck,  and  even  on  the  ti^  cf 


her  tail  dangled  a  nosegay  o(  wild  flowers  ; 
it  rolled  droUy  do\yn  over  the  barrel-shaped 
body  whenever  Mieke  raised  her  tail  to  beat 
the  gnats  from  her  back. 

"She  looks  very  festive,  but  that  you 
don't  understand,"  I  sail.  "  Now,  atten- 
tion, Heinz  I  and  guess;  Mieke  is  gaily 
attired,  and  at  Dierk-Cpurt  to-day  cake  is 
being  baked.    Now,  what  is  going  on  ? " 

But  there  I  appealed  to  Heinz*  very  weak- 
est side ;  guessing  was  not  friend  Heinz' 
forte.  At  such  moments  he  always  stood 
helpless  and  anxious  before  me,  like  a  two- 
year  old  child,  and  into  this  situation  I  liked 
only  too  well  to  bring  him. 

"  Ah,  you  cunning  fellow,  you  don't  want 
to  congratulate  me ! "  I  laughed.  "  But 
you  shall  not, get  off!  Dear,  best  Heinz, 
to-day  is  my  birthday ! " 

A  flush  of  joy  and  emotiou  passed  over 
the  good,  broad  face ;  he  held  out  his  rough 
hand  which  I  heartily  grasped. 

"  And  how  old  then  has  my  princess  be^ 
come  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  consistent  avoid- 
ing of  any  congratulatory  speech. 

I  laughed  aloud. 

"Don't  you  know  that  either?  Now, 
hark !  what  follows  on  sixteen  ?  '.*• 

"  Seventeen — what  ?  Seventeen  years  ? 
It's  not  true  —  such  a  little  child!  It's 
not  true ! " 

He  lifted  both  hands  in  protestation. 

This  strong  unbelief  angered  me.  But 
my  old  friend,  who  up  to  his  twentieth  year 
had  devoted  himself  to  growing  on  a  wager 
with  the  heaven-storming  fir  tree,  was  not 
so  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Three  years 
ago  my  ear  had  reached  exactly  high 
enough  to  be  able  to  hear  Heinz'  strong 
heart  beat — not  a  line  higher  had  I  ad- 
vanced in  this  long  time.  I  was  and  I 
remained  a  small  person,  who  saw  herself 
forced  to  slip  through  life  on  child's  feet ; 
and  according  to  Heinz's  conceptions  of  a 
normal  human  being,  this  took  evidently 
from  me  the  right  of  becoming  older  each 
year. 

In  spite  of  this  I  scolded  him  stoutly ; 
but  this  time  he  helped  himself  like  a  poli- 
tician—  he  changed  the  subject  Instead 
of  any  answer  he  pointed  with  his  thumb 
back  over  his  shoulder  and  said  smirking, 

"  Over  yonder  there's  an  extra  birthday 
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sport,  little  princess ;  they  are  digging  the 
old  king  out ! " 

With  one  bound  I  stood  outside  the 
bushes. 

I  must  hold  both  hands  to  shade  my  eyes 
so  overpowering  \las  the  glow  and  flush  of 
the  red  evening  sky.  Beyond,  behind  the 
distant  line  of  woods  the  sun's  rays  shot 
lance-like  through  thin  layers  of  vapor  and 
cloud, — there  the  old  giants  of  former  times 
rode  around  on  the  broad  heath  and  touched 
the  heavens  with  their  flashing  spears. 

The  erica  was  not  yet  in  bloom ;  smooth 
as  over  a  table,  the  greenish  brown  growth 
spread  like  a  covering ;  only  iivt  times  it 
rose  and  sunk  in  a  sudden  swell  over  the 
five  giants'  graves,  over  one  large  and  four 
smaller  ones.  They  covered  giant  bodies, 
so  the  legends  said,  a  vanished  race,  under 
whose  tread  the  earth  groaned,  and  who 
with*powerful  hand  tossed  around  the  rocks 
like  pebbles.  On  the  ridge  of  the  large 
mound  a  juniper  bush  had  lodged  itself, 
and  on  the  sides  below  stood  the  yellow 
blossoming  broom-plant  Whether  a  bird 
brought  the  seed  hither,  or  human  hands 
planted  the  solitary  old  fir  tree ;  enough, 
there  it  stood,  sideways  on  the  ridge  of  the  * 
hill,  scantily  leaved,  torn  by  the  wind,  and 
suppressed  in  its  growth  by  the  snowy 
burdens  of  winter,  but  still  proud,  as  the 
only  unprotected  tree  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  plain,  and  forced  to  wrestle  for  its  life 
with  every  storm. 

"  There  lies  the  old  king  buried ;  for  the 
tree  stands  there,  and  the  yellow  flowers 
bloom — ^that  the  others  have  not,"  I  said  as 
a  child  to  Heinz,  when  we  sat  upon  the  hilL 
And  I  knew  that  there  where  the  tree  stood 
lay  the  mighty  king's  head  with  the  golden 
circlet  on  his  forehead,  and  the  long,  long 
white  beard  hung  down  on  the  purple  robe, 
spread  over  his  limbs .  The  deepest  secresy 
rested  on  the  sleeping  mystery,  but  the 
birds  who  came  over  jGrom  the  wood  and 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  fir  tree,  the  bril- 
liant blue  butterflies  sporting  over  the 
heather  and  broom,  and  the  humming  bees, 
they  all  knew  it  too.  And  breathing  softly, 
with  hands  clasped  under  my  head,  I  lay 
among  the  bushes  and  saw  the  ants  glide 
into  their  holes  and  come  out  again  —  they 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  us,  they  had 


seen  everything  inside  there,  and  had  ever 
run  over  the  purple  covering.  I  en  vice 
them,  and  felt  an  ardent  longing  for  th< 
hidden  wonder. 

Till  this  hour  the  great  mound  had  beer 
my  garden,  my  grove,  my  undisputed  pos 
session.  Dierk-Court,  my  home,  lay  en 
tirely  alone  on  the  moor ;  a  seldom  troddei 
path  which  connected  it  with  the  outei 
world  ran  from  the  woods,  leaving  th< 
giants'  graves  far  on  one  side,  —  never,  s< 
long  as  I  could  remember,  had  a  strangei 
human  foot  trodden  in  their  domain.  Nov 
all  at  once  a  group  of  unknown  people  stooc 
there ;  they  tore  up  great  clods  of  eartl 
out  of  the  body  of  the  mound.  I  saw  th< 
pickaxe  swung  high  in  the  air ;  like  a  fine 
black  line  it  arose  against  the  glowing  sky 
and  as  often  as  it  sank,  it  seemed  to  me  ai 
if  it  cut  into  the  living  flesh  of  a  belove( 
body. 

Without  stopping  to  consider,  I  ran  acrosi 
the  heath,  filled  with  an  inexpressible  sym 
pathy,  but  also  driven  by  the  burning  desir« 
to  see  what  might  come  forth  to  the  light  o 
day.  Spitz  ran  barking  beside  me,  and  ai 
breathless  I  stood  still  at  the  place,  then 
came  Heinz  also  with  his  seven-mile  step. 

Now  first  I  was  overcome  by  the  feeling 
of. shyness — that  childish  terror  which  \ 
strange  face  always  inspired  in  me. 
shrunk  back  and,  agitated,  grasped  the  en< 
of  Heinz's  coat ;  that  gave  me,  at  least  ii 
a  measure,  the  consciousness  of  suppor 
and  protection. 

CHAPTER  II. 

At  the  hillock  stood  three  gentlemen  ii 
silent  expectation,  while  several  laborer 
dug  and  shoveled.  At  the  fearful  noist 
made  by  Spitz,  the  strangers  turned  aroun< 
for  a  moment,  and  one,  apparently  th< 
youngest  among  them,  raised  his  can< 
against  the  animal  which  seemed  to  be  ap 
proaching  him  still  nearer.  H is  eyes  glance< 
with  a  cold  scrutiny  over  Heinz  and  me 
then  he  turned  his  back  again  upon  us. 

They  were  digging  in  under  the  old  fir 
The  uprooted  broom  bushes  lay  scatterec 
around ;  there,  where  they  had  stood 
yawned  a  wide  opening,  and  above,  out  o 
the  gap,  out  of  the  poor  mixture  of  claj 
and  yellowish  sand,  hung  down  large  roots 
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cat-namers  of  the  ^'^  they  showed  the 
lihc  flesh  where  the  pickaxe  had  unmerci- 
f Jj  cut  into  them. 

-There  we  are  on  the  stone,"  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  as  the  tools  struck  with  a 
^  noise  against  some  object 

The  last  clods  were  removed,  and  a  large, 
m^  rock  was  visible. 

The  gendemen  stepped  aside  as  the 
fcrkmen  prepared  to  roll  the  stone  out  of 
•J«way.  But  Heinz,  excited,  drew  nearer  ; 
evidently  the  men  did  not  perform  their 
rak  handily  and  practically  enough  for 
ilia.  The  right  leg  was  outstretched,  in 
£ent  co-operation  his  clenched  fists  rose 
and  sank ;  and  meanwhile  the  pipe  also  was 
aot  idle.  Suddenly  I  saw  the  heads  of  the 
strangers  all  in  a  bluish  mist  But  that 
^odnced  an  eflfect,  an  effect  which  Ilse 
sb(ald  have  seen. 

The  young  man,  behind  whom  my  good 
friend  stood,  turned  around  as  if  he  had 
acipcctedly  received  a  blow.  With  a 
£^  annihilating  look  he  measured  the 
Efortunate  smoker,  and  with  full  disgust 
waved  his  silk  handkerchief  in  the  air  to 
fisipate  the  clouds  of  smoke. 

Speechless,  Hein2  took  the  ^^  corpus 
^dkti''  out  of  his  mouth,  and  let  it  hang 
"drooping  by  his  side ;  he  was  beyond  meas- 
^  confounded.  Such  an  impression  bis 
t^^Bcco  had  never  before  made.  But  1  was 
lieeply  abashed  and  frightened  by  the  be- 
la^Tor  of  the  stranger.  I  felt  ashamed  and 
eren  started  to  run  away,  as  the  stone  was 
raised  from  its  bed  and  with  a  hollow  sound 
r^kd  forward  a  few  steps. 

That  fastened  me  to  the  spot  again. 

At  the  first  moment  I  could  see  nothing, 
^  the  gentlemen  crowded  around  the  open- 
^  but  I  suddenly    wished    to  see    no 

Qcre.   The  anxious   blood  mounted  into 

ay  temples  and  involuntarily  1  turned  my 

ejes  away,  for  I  thought  now  something 

overpowering  must  come. 
"* Zounds!    was    that   it?"    exclaimed 

Heinz  with  an  expression  of  exceeding  as- 

^hment 
I  looked  over  there,  and  for  a  moment  it 

^  as  if  an  the  colors  and  lights  of  the 

3»orwere  extinguished,  and  all  the  bright 

^'^butterflies  had  folded  their  wings  and 

^  to  the  earth,  and  the  flashing  spears 


on  the  horizon,  where  were  they  ?  There 
the  sun  was  setting.  In  the  mound  lay, 
not  the  gray  king  with  the  long,  floating 
silver  beard,  the  giant  limbs  resting  under 
the  purple  covering, — a  dark,  empty  hole 
yawned  before  me. 

But  this  seemed  to  be  just  what  the 
strangers  expected.  One,  who  wore  spec- 
tacles and  had  a  long  tin  box  hanging  on 
his  back,  crept  into  the  opening,  and  the 
young  man  followed  him,  while  the  third,  a 
tall,  slender  man,  examined  the  inner  siy- 
fiice  of  the  block  of  granite  which  had  been 
removed.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  his 
back  was  towards  me,  but  I  thought  him 
old,  for  he  was  slow  in  his  movements,  and 
the  thin  strip  of  close-cut  hair  which  showed 
below  his  brown  hat  was  decidedly  gray. 

"  The  stone  has  been  hewn,"  said  he  as 
his  hand  glided  lightly  over  the  surface. 

"The  other  supporters  too!"  cried  a 
voice  out  of  the  mound.  "  And  what  a  tre- 
mendous stone  ceiling  we  have  above  us ! 
A  really  magnificent  piece  of  erratic  block!" 

The  young  man  appeared  again  in  the 
opening.  He  must  stoop  low,  and  in  so 
doing  his  hat  fell  off  Till  that  time  I  had 
seen  iew  men,  besides  Heinz,  the  old  pas- 
tor of  the  next  village  about  two  hours' 
distance,  and  some  farm-proprietors  settled 
there,  coarse-featured  and  tacittim,  only 
now  and  then  a  dirty  broom-binder  had 
crossed  my  path.  I  had  consequently  had 
no  opportunity  of  forming  conceptions  of 
manly  beauty.  But  at  Dierk-Court  there 
hung  a  picture  of  Charles  the  Great ;  of 
him  I  must  think  as  the  uncovered  forehead 
emerged  from  the  black  hole ;  like  a  broad, 
white,  spotless  shield  it  shone  under  the 
clusters  of  chestnut-brown  hair  which  were 
thrown  back  with  an  energedc  toss  of  the 
head. 

The  young  man  held  a  large  earthern 
vessel  of  a  yellowish-gray  color  in  his 
hands. 

"Careful,  Mr.  Claudius!"  warned  the 
man  with  the  spectacles,  who  followed  him, 
himself  carrying  various  strange  utensils  in 
his  left  hand.  "  In  the  fu-st  moments  these 
urns  are  very  fragile,  but  they  harden  quickly 
in  the  air — " 

But  so  far  it  did  not  come.  At  the  same 
moment  when  the  urn  was  placed  on  the 
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granite  block,  it  burst ;  a  cloud  of  ashes 
arose,  and  half-charred  human  bones  flew 
and  rolled  in  all  directions. 

The  spectacle-wearer  uttered  a  cry  of 
lamentation,  ^  Carefully,  with  only  the  deli- 
cate tips  of  his  fingers  he  picked  up  one  of 
the  fragments,  pushed  his  spectacles  back 
on  his  forehead,  and  examined  the  piece  at 
the  fresh  break. 

"Ah!  bah!  the  damage  is  not  great, 
Professor ! "  said  the  young  man.  "Inside 
there  stand  at  least  six  pieces,  and  the 
things  are  as  like  as  one  tgg  to  another ! " 

The  Professor  made  a  grimace  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  vinegar. 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  sounds  just  like  a  layman," 
said  he  sharply. 

The  other  laughed,  and  that  was  a  won- 
derfully pleasant  laugh.  1 1  sounded  so  light 
and  fresh,  and  yet  so  amiably  restrained. 
He  seemed  besides  to  have  immediately 
repented  it,  for  his  face  grew  very  grave. 

"I  am  truly  only  a  layman,  although  a  pas- 
sionate one,"  he  apologized.  "  Therefore 
you  must  show  mercy  instead  of  justice,  if 
the  novice  now  and  then  relaxes  the  strict 
reins  of  science  and  gallops  a  little  across 
the  field.  The  main  thing  for  me  a«^  to 
inform  myself  over  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  these  monuments  and  —  ah,  how 
splendid ! "  he  interrupted  himself  and  took 
up  one  of  the  strange  utensils  which  the 
Professor,  meanwhile,  had  spread  out  on 
the  stone. 

The  learned  man  apparently  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  apology  of  the  other.  Sunk  in 
deep,  one  could  have  said  in  painful  medi- 
tation, he  held  a  small  object  scrutinizingly 
now  towards  the  light,  now  close  to  his 
eyes. 

"  Hm,  hm,  a  kind  of  silver  filagree-work ! 
Hm,  hm ! "  he  murmured  to  himself 

"  Silver  in  a  pre-historic  German  grave, 
Professor  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  not  with- 
out scornful  emphasis.  "  Look  at  this  mag- 
nificent piece  of  bronze ! "  It  was  a  dagger 
or  knife,  which  he  had  seized.  He  raised 
and  lowered  the  weapon  as  for  a  quick 
thrust,  then  smiling,balanced  it  on  his  finger 
tips.  "  For  a  German  fist  this  elegant  thing 
would  surely  not  have  sufficed  —  it  would 
have  been  crushed  at  the  first  moment," 
said  he.    "  And  as  little  did  it  make  that 


delicate  silver  ornament  which  you  hold  in 
your  hand.  Professor.  After  all,  Doctor 
von  Sassen  was  in  the  right  when  he  desig- 
nated these  so-called  giant's  graves  as 
burial-places  of  Phoenician  leaders." 

Doctor  von  Sassen !  How  I  started  at 
this  name!  Had  the  speaker  there  not 
pointed  at  me  with  his  finger  ?  And  were 
not  instantly  all  eyes  directed  on  my  poor, 
little,  frightened  person  ?  All  these  eyes  ! 
I  w(Juld  have  liked  to  have  crept  into  the 
earth !  Ah,  what  a  silly  child  I  was  and 
ever  remained !  They  troubled  themselves 
as  little  about  me  afterwards  as  before  —  I 
could  breathe  freely  again ;  but  alas,  I  had 
not  thought  of  him/  There  he  stood. 
Monsieur  Heinz,  the  cunning  fellow,  nod- 
ding to  me  with  an  exceedingly  sly  look, 
then  acreamed  out  behind  his  hollowed 
hand, 

"Ha,  little  princess,  they  are  talking 
about  —  " 

"  Still,  Heinz  1 "  I  commanded,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  for  the  first  time, 
also,  stamping  violently  with  my  foot 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  pet- 
rified, then  shyly  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
other  side.  But  the  attention  of  the  work- 
men had  been  aroused  ;  they  seemed  now 
first  to  be  aware  that  the  object  behind 
them  was  not  a  thorn-bush  or  the  like,  but 
a  little  fearful  maiden.  They  stared  steadily 
at  me  with  a  kind  of  smiling  curiosity.  I 
would  have  liked  best  to  have  run  oflf,  only 
something  held  me  irresistibly  fast  and  I 
was  at  that  time  of  the  firm  conviction  it 
was  singly  and  alone  the  wish  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  bearer  of  that  name. 

Besides,  it  quieted  me  to  notice  that  the 
strangers  had  not  heard  Heinz's  remark. 
With  the  "  Phoenician  leaders  "  two  kind- 
ling sparks  had  fallen  into  the  soul  of  the 
Professor.  Evidently  an  opponent  of  this 
hypothesis,  he  defended  his  standpoint  in  a 
passionate,  violent  speech  which  the  young 
man  followed  with  dutifiil  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman  in 
brown  hat  participated  less  in  the  learned 
explanations.  With  quiet  step  he  walked 
up  and  down,  then  looked  long  ihto  the  dis- 
turbed giant's  grave ;  afterwards,  mounting 
the  hillock,  he  overlooked  the  broad  plain. 

Meanwhile,  the  brilliant  evening  sky  grew 
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pak  and  sank  down  in  the  horizon  to  deep 
\kkt  tints ;  only  on  the  long  thin  strip  of 
cbod  which  like  a  threatening  arm  stretched 
orcr  the  desecrated  grave  a  reddish  tinge 
dD  remained.  The  false  glitter  of  a  tran- 
aent  show  faded  away,  and  above  us  spread 
dbe  grave  heavens  in  darkening  blue.  Now 
also  the  pale  moon-crescent,  that  seeming 
vapoiy  spot,  which  had  been  completely 
svaOowed  up  in  the  universal  sea  of  fire, 
ippeared  once  more,  and  began  to  assume 
a  ^t  goklen  hue. 

The  gentleman  on  the  mound  drew  out 
las  watdi. 

'•It  is  time  for  us  to  start,"  he  called  out 
*  We  need  a  full  hour  before  we  reach  the 
carnage." 

*-Yes,  unde,  alas,  a  long  hour ! "  answered 
tbe  joong  man.  "  I  wish  we  had  this  de- 
testable heather  already  behind  us,"  said 
be  peevishly  and  ¥rith  a  glance  at  his  finely- 
(M  feet,  turning  to  the  Professor  who  had 
hsijlj  dosed  his  speech  with  an  emphatic, 
''Eh,  we  shall  yet  see ! "  "  Must  we  really 
rttnm  over  this  frightfully  bad  road  ?  " 

^'l  know  no  better ! "  replied  the  learned 
aaan  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Tbe  3roung  man  looked  gloomily  around 

(rrer  the  wide  plain. 

"  Ii »  K>  still,  die  mooriand  lies 
Ib  tke  warm  mid-day't  sonny  glow," 

k  redted  with  a  scornful  pathos.  "  I  do 
^  conceive  how  any  one  can  sing  of  the 
aoQcs.  As  for  me,  the  poetic  thought  would 
sagnate  in  my  brain,  the  descriptive  word 
qK)B  my  tongue.  Are  you  really  in  earnest. 
Professor,  with  your  love  of  this  fearful  des- 
^?  I  beg  you  show  me  then  something 
tbe  than  heather,  and  again  heather,  this 
Mmkit  brown  ^>parition!  Besides,  do 
}m  hear  even  one  song  from  a  bird's  throat  ? 
Asd  where  has  that  human  life  and  action 
^appeared  which  at  all  events  is  said  to 
exist  here  ?  Is  it  hidden  under  the  earth  ? 
I  cznoot  help  it,  but  your  moor  seems  to  me 
tk  outcast  .child  of  God,  in  a  brown  cowl!" 

The  Professor  said  not  a  word.  He  only 
lehed  the  young  man  a  few  steps  to  the 
adc,  there  where  the  slope  of  the  hill  quickly 
tiescended,  grasped  him  by  the  shoulder, 
aadbade  him  look  over  the  hOl  beyond  to 
t^soolh. 

There  lay  Dkrk-Court     Its  heavy  solid 

fa.  XLTII-3. 


roof  with  the  heath-garniture  between  each 
row  of  tiles  arose  stately  in  the  midst  of 
four  lofty  oaks.  Strong  clouds  of  smoke, 
reminding  one  of  boiling  pots  on  well-fed 
hearths,  curled  through  the  branches  and 
dissolved  in  the  soft  summer  air,  high  above 
the  black  and  white  stork,  who,  with  naked 
legs  on  her  nest  of  sticks,  sat  thoughtfully 
letting  her  red  bill  hang  down  on  her  white 
breast  It  was  still  light  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  deep  green  of  the  careftilly  drained 
meadows,  and  a  faint  glimmer  behind  the 
garden-hedge  —  it  looked  as  if  there  had 
been  left  behind  a  reflection  of  the  brilliant 
evening'sky.  These  were  Use's  fiivorites, 
the  thick-headed  orange-colored  marigolds. 
And  there,  too,  came  Mieke  home  on  her 
own  account,  certainly  well-fed  and  much 
at  her  ease.  She  remained  standing  a  mo- 
ment silent  and  idle  before  the  hospitably 
open  high-arched  door,  as  if  considering 
whether  she  should  go  in,  —  this  splendid 
animal  completed  the  picture  of  rural 
comfort 

"  Does  that  look  as  if  weak-minded  tro- 
glodytes lived  there  ?  "  asked  the  Professor 
with  ^laugh.  "  And  come  again  in  a  month 
when  the  heath  is  in  bloom,  when  it  flushes 
and  shimmers  with  purple  !  Then  it  is  like 
a  fairy-scene !  And  later  still  it  drips  with 
fluid  gold,  with  the  gold  of  honey,  —  and 
wh»t  do  you  wish  more?  This  'outcast 
child  of  God '  adorns  herself  like  a  king's 
daughter ;  many  of  the  little  dark  moor- 
land brooks,  such  as  3rou  see  yonder,  have 
pearls." 

"  Yes,  millions  of  water-pearis  which  flow 
into  the  sea ! "  laughed  the  yoxing  man. 

The  Professor  shook  his  head  impatiently. 
All  at  once  I  loved  him  heartily,  this^  man, 
in  spite  of  his  withered  6ice,  his  many 
strange  words,  and  the  hateful;  rattlmg  tin 
box  on  his  back.  He  defended  my  moors, 
he  had  in  a  few  words  interpreted  the  whole 
charm  and  blessing  which  they  exhaled. 
But  that  young  scoffer  with  his  contemptu- 
ous, smiling  mouth,  who  trod  on  my  heart 
with  every  one  of  his  words,  he  must  be 
shamed.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  where 
I  got  my  courage,  but  I  suddenly  stood  by 
his  side,  and  silently  heki  out  my  han<^  in 
which  lay  ^ve  pearls. 

To  me,  it  was  as  if  I  trod  on  glowing 
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coals ;  I  felt  how  my  lips  trembled  with  awe 
and  anxiety,  and  my  eyes  were  £utened  to 
the  ground.  It  grew  dark  about  me,  they 
surrounded  me ;  the  gentlemen  who,  mean- 
while, had  descended  from  the  mound,  the 
workmen  all  came,  and  beside  me  I  saw 
Heinz's  giant  shoes. 

<^  Now,  only  look,  Mr.  Gaudius,  the  child 
here  will  convince  you.  Bravo,  my  little 
daughter  1  *'  cried  the  Professor,  surprised 
and  pleased. 

The  young  man  did  not  say  a  word. 
Perhaps  he  was  astonished  at  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  child  of  the  moor,  in 
coarse  linen  and  short  woollen  petticoat, 
placed  herself  beside  him.  Slowly,  I 
thought,  unwillingly,  he  reached  out  his 
hand,  and  now  first  I  was  shocked  to  the 
very  heart,  and  ashamed.  Under  his  ivory- 
white,  slender  fingers  with  the  dim,  lustrous 
nails,  my  sunburnt  hand  looked  c<^e- 
brown;  involuntarily  it  drew  back  and  I 
came  within  a  hair  of  spilling  the  pearls. 

"  Truly,  they  are  not  yet  even  bored  1 " 
he  cried,  letting  two  of  the  tiny  balls  roll 
over  the  palip  of  his  hand. 

'<  In  form  and  color  there  remains  much 
to  be  desired ;  they  are  very  gray  and  urcg- 
ular-shaped,"  deprecated  the  Professor. 
"  They  are  little  baroque  pearls  without  par- 
ticular value,  but  nevertheless  they  remain 
an  interesting  appearance." 

^  I  should  like  to  keep  them,"  said  the 
yottng  man;  that  sounded  like  a  polite 
jcntreaty. 

"Take  them,"  I  answered  shortly,  with- 
out looking  up ;  il  thought  with  every  word, 
:tkey  must  hear  my  coward  heart  beat 

He  carefully  picked  up  the  remaming 
pearls  out  of  my  hand,  and  now  I  saw  the 
•^ntleman  in  brown  hat,  who  stood  before 
me,  draw  from  his  pocket  a  shining  net  in 
•which  something  sofliy  jingled. 

"  Here,  my  •  child,"  said  he,  laying  five, 
:  large,  round,  bright  pitcts  of  metal  in  my 
hand. 

I  raised  my. eyes  to  hin.    I  saw  the  ' 
broad  brim  of  a^  hat,  which  oovered  half  the 
£aice,  then  large  blue  spectacles,  from  which 
a  ghastly  reflection  fell  on  the  d^eks. 

'''What  is  that?"  I  asked, «idth  all  my 
embarrassment,  yet  delighted  withfthe  jit- 
ter andform  of  the  strange  thiagi. 


^  What  is  it  ? "  repeated  the  gentleman 
astonished.  "  Do  you  not  know,  then,  what 
money  is,  little  girl  ?  Have  you  never  seen 
a  thaler?*' 

"  No,  sir,  that  she  does  not  know,"  an- 
swered Heinz  for  me  with  truly  paternal 
authority.  "  The  old  lady  suffers  no  money 
in  the  house ;  what  she  finds,  she  throws 
without  mercy  into  the  river." 

"  What  1  and  who  then  is  this  remarkable 
old  lady  ? "  asked  the  three  gentlemen  all 
at  once. 

"Why — it's  the  little  princess'  grand- 
mother." 

The  young  man  laughed  aloud. 

"  This  little  princess  ?  "  he  asked,  point- 
ing to  me. 

I  let  the  silver  pieces  £dl  to  the  ground 
and  fled.  Wicked,  wicked  Heinz!  But 
why  had  I  ever  told  him  the  story  of  the 
exceedingly  delicate,  fine  princesses  in  the 
"Erbsen  Touch-stone  1 "  and  why  had  I 
allowed  it  that  since  then  he  entitled  me 
the  "  little  princess,"  because  he  imagined 
there  could  be  nothing  smaller  or  finer  than 
the  light-footed  child  who  roamed  the  moors 
by  his  side. 

I  ran  homeward  as  if  pursued.  The 
scornful  laughter  of  the  3roQng  man  chased 
me,  and  I  had  the  obscure  feeling  that  it 
would  no  longer  resound  in  my  ears  if  I 
could  hide  my  head  under  the  roof  of 
Dierk-Court  ^ 

In  the  house-door  stood  Ilse,  evidently 
looking  out  for  me,  for  Mieke  had  come 
home  alone.  Already  in  the  distance  my 
e3res  really  clung  to  the  form  which  in  its 
hard,  angular  outlines  stood  out  in  the  twi- 
hght  darkness  of  the  shed  stretching  hx 
behind  her.  How  I  loved  that  blonde  head 
there!  It  was  just  as  straw-yellow  as 
Heinz's  dry  temple-locks,  and  along  the 
parting  line  an  obstinate,  cloud-like  frizzle 
was  always  aspiring  upwards. 

Ilse  had  also  the  same  sharp-ridged  nose 
as  her  brother,  and  the  firesh,  healthy  blood 
which  lacquered  the  cheek-bones  beauti- 
fully red;  but  the  eyes,  the  sharp  eyes 
which  brother  Heinz  so  anxiously  respected, 
they  were  difierent,  and  as  I  came  nearer 
they  did  not  please  me. 

"  Are  you  crazy,  Lenore  ?  "  she  cried  out 
to  me  in  htr  usual  quick  manner ;  she  was 
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agry,  as  angry  as  with  her  extraordinarily 
km  mental  equilibrium  she  ever  could  be, 
far  sbe  called  me  by  name,  and  that  hap- 
peaed  only  when  she  was  angry.  Then  she 
was  silent,  only  pointing  sternly  to  the  spot 
wbere  I  stood.  I  glanced  down,  and  there 
I  certainly  saw  something,  which  to  me 
also  vas  extremely  annoying;  namely,  my 
Bkedfeet 

""Ah,  Use,  shoes  and  stockings  lie  still 
by  the  brook ! "  said  I,  dejectedly. 

''Shamcfal !    Co,  get  them  immediately !" 

She  wheeled  about  and  returned  to  the 
Srepiace,  which,  although  built  after  mod- 
em &sbion  as  a  range,  yet  triumphantly 
aaintained  its  old-accustomed  place  in  gen- 
mt  bwer-Saxon  houses,  namely,  at  the 
ktbest  end  of  the  threshing-floor  or  cattle 
stable.  Ilse  had  bacon  on  the  fire ;  it  was 
oad^ng  and  sending  out  a  savory  smell, 
asd  in  the  boiling  potato  pot  the  great 
i3ter  babbles  were  rising. 

Supper  was  nearly  ready,  I  must  hasten 
if  1  woold  be  back  in  time.  But  I  would 
aot  go  out  through  that  door  again.  If  I 
led  the  house  through  a  back  door,  I  should 
be  shielded  from  view  by  Dierk-Court  itself^ 
aad  could  reach  the  brook  without  being 
observed  by  those  on  the  hill  yonder. 

CHAPTER  in. 

I  turned  to  a  side  door,  which  led  out  be- 
tnen  the  threshing  shed  and  the  £imily 
rooms,  into  the  so-called  "  tree-yard."  But 
Ok  stepped  before  me,  and  raised  wam- 
io^  her  finger. 

■Yon  cannot  go  out  that  way;  there 
stsads  joor  grandmother,"  she  said  in  a 
sappressed  voice. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  I  saw  how  my 
pa^Dother  flung  up  and  down  the  pump- 
iawfle  with  a  furious  velocity, — ^a  sight  not 
^aitfiog  to  me ;  I  had  it  daily  before  my 
ejes. 

Mj  grandmother  was  a  tall,  stout-built 
vonaa,  with  a  £u:e  Which,  firom  the  parting 
of  the  hair  on  the  forehead  down  to  the 
bnad  neck,  was  at  all  times  flushed  with  a 
cafionn  burning  red.  This  coloring  of 
fcatnes,  which  were  of  themselves  strongly 
ttd  strikingly  formed,  combined  widi  the 
^  %Qie,  with  its  striding  step  and  ener- 
getic^ poverfol  gesttots,  made  her  a  wild 


and  fearful  appearance,  and  when  I  even 
now  bring  her  to  my  mind  in  those  moments 
where  unexpectedly  she  shot  past  me,  and 
I  hear  again  the  shaking  and  creaking  of 
the  boards  under  her  feet,  and  feel  a  blast 
as  if  a  gust  of  wind  rushed  by  me,  then  in 
spite  of  her  black  eyes  and  the  stern  ori- 
ental profile,  I  must  think  of  those  mighty 
Cimbrian  women,  who,  with  the  skin  of  an 
animal  thrown  around  the  body  and  the 
battle-axe  in  hand,  flung  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  raging  combats  of  the  men. 

She  held  her  head  under  the  full  stream 
of  water ;  it  shot  over  the  fece  and  down 
on  the  extraordinarily  thick,  gray  braids, 
which  hung  down  in  the  trough  of  the  pump. 
This  she  did  always,  even  amid  the  ice  of 
winter ;  this  refreshment  seemed  as  indis- 
pensable to  her  as  air.  But  to-day  the  flush 
in  herfiu:e  shocked  me  more  than  ever; 
even  under  the  cold  streaming  water  it  bor- 
dered on  a  deep,  alarming  brownish-red, 
and  as  the  powerful  woman,  with  arms 
spread  wide,  threw  her  head  with  a  shake 
back  on  her  neck,  and  with  the  happy  feel- 
ing of  relief  drew  deep  breath  with  open 
mouth  several  times,  there  the  lips  showed 
dark  blue  against  the  large,  white  teeth. 

I  looked  at  Ilse ;  forgetful  of  herself  she 
was  also  looking  at  her,  and  her  hard  blue 
eyes  melted  with  an  expression  of  deepest 
anxiety  and  sorrow. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  grandmother  ?" 
I  asked,  anxiously. 

"Nothing — it  is  sultry  to-day,"  she  an- 
swered shortly. 

She  was  evidently  annoyed  to  have  been 
caught  in  (hat  distressed  look. 

"  Is  there  no  remedy  against  this  fearful 
pressure  of  blood  to  the  head,  Ilse  ?  " 

"She  takes  nothing — that  you  know. 
Last  evening  she  upset  the  foot-bath  before 
my  feet  Now  go,  child,  and  fetch  your 
things." 

So  sa3ring,  she  returned  to  the  fire,  and  I 
dutifully  left  the  house  through  a  second 
side  door.  I  sprang  towards  the  brook 
which  ran  scarcely  thirty  paces  distant 
behind  Dierk-Court,  and  attempted  to  push 
through  the  bushes  on  the  shore.  That 
was  not  so  easy  in  the  tangled  thicket, 
which,  untouched  by  human  hand,  grew  as 
it  pleased.    But  undaunted  I  wound  my 
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way  forwards,  for  the  tough  willow-branches^ 
although  they  sprung  back  in  my  face  and 
brushed  harshly  against  my  naked  feet,  yet 
perfectly  protected  me  from  the  strangers* 
sight,  and  after  I  had  gone  a  considerable 
way  I  doubly  blessed  this  screen ;  for  cross- 
ways  over  the  moor  came  the  gentlemen, 
Heinz  leading,  and  directly  to  the  brook.  I 
still  hoped  to  reach  before  they  could  the 
little  cove  where  I  had  left  my  feet-cover- 
ings, but  with  all  my  efforts  I  did  not  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  the  strangers,  and  giv- 
ing up  the  attempt,  cowered  on  the  ground 
among  the  bushes  very  near  to  my  aim. 

What  led  them  hither  I  could  easily  con- 
ceive ;  Heinz  showed  them  the  narrow 
strip  of  grass  running  along  the  shore- 
There  the  walking  was  quite  different  from 
the  harsh,  stiff  heather ;  the  path  was  soft 
as  velvet,  as  if  made  for  pampered  feet. 
The  gentlemen  came  close  past  me  ;  I  beard 
the  crackling  of  their  tread,  and  the  bran- 
ches which  touched  my  arm  were  gently 
stirred.    By  the  birch  tree  they  stopped. 

"  Aha !  The  little  moorland  princess  has 
made  her  toilet  here  1 "  the  young  man 
exclaimed. 

I  held  my  breath,  bent  forward,  and  saw 
how  he  took  up  one  of  the  shoes  from  the 
ground.  Now,  with  all  my  non-intercourse 
with  the  world  and  life,  I  yet  knew  very 
well  how  a  delicate  woman's  shoe  should 
look.  In  fairy  tales  I  had  read  of  silver- 
embroidered  slippers,  of  tiny  red  shoes ; 
and  the  paper  on  which  these  charming 
stories  were  written  seemed  to  me  much  too 
thick  and  coarse  for  the  soles  of  these  ethe- 
real creations  of  velvet  and  silk.  But  the 
shapeless  thing  which  the  stranger  laughing 
held  up  on  high  was  of  the  strongest  calf 
skin.  Oh,  Use,  for  you  wood  would  not 
have  been  stout  and  durable  enough  for  my 
restless  feet  I 

That  morning  the  shoes  had  stood  before 
my  bed  "  brand-new,"  and  accompanied  by 
two  stiff  stockings  which  Ilse  herself  had 
spun  and  knit  out  of  the  harsh  wool  of 
heath-fed  sheep, — ^her  proud  birthday  pres- 
ent to  me.  I  was  happy,  and  Ilse  had 
nodded  her  satisfaction,  for  the  shoemaker 
with  loving  care  had  marshalled  in  a  whole 
battallion  of  shining  nail-heads  on  the 
finger-thick  soles ;  but  now  these  much- 


aj^roved  rows  really  flashed  hostilely  ic 
my  sight 

**  Oh  !  oIj  !  thai  chiki !  Really  she  has 
left  her  shoes  here.  Brand-new  shoes  !  " 
cried  Heinz  shaking  his  liead.  "  Now, 
now,  I  should  like  to  hear  Ilse  !  "  he  added 
anxiously. 

"To  whom  does  the  child  belong  whom 
we  saw  on  the  hill  ? "  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man in  brown  hat,  with  his  mild  voice* 

"  She  belongs  to  Di^k-Court,  sir." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

Heinz  pushed  his  hat  on  one  side  and 
scratched  behind  his  ear.  I  saw  it  coming, 
his  artful  answer, — he  remembered  evidently 
that  fearful  moment  when  I  had  stamped 
with  my  foot  at  him  and — oh,  Heinz  knew 
how  to  help  himself ! 

"Well,  now,  sir.  Use  calls  her  *  child' 
and  I  say  —  " 

"  Little  princess  and  the  like,"  completed 
the  young  man  in  the  same  giave  tone  as 
my  cunning  fnend. 

As  before  with  the  treasure  out  of  the 
giant's  grave  so  now  he  balanced  the  little 
monster  of  a  shoe  on  his  hand ;  but  this 
time  with  that  heavy  movement  of  the  arm, 
ironizing  something  weighty. 

"  Ah,  the  ladies  of  the  moor  love  to  tread 
with  emphasis  ! "  said  he  to  the  gentleman 
in  brown  hat.  "Charlotte  must  see  this 
fiiiry-like  rarity,  uncle!  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  take  it  to  her — " 

"  No  nonsense,  Dagobert ! "  sternly  in- 
terrupted the  person  addressed,  but  Heinz 
almost  screamed  out, 

"  Not  for  the  world,  su: !  Ah  me !  what 
would  Ilse  say  ?  brand-new  shoes ! " 

"  Bah !  This  Ilse  seems  to  be  the  dragon 
who  guards  this  barefooted  princess !  voi- 
la ! "  laughed  the  young  man,  letting  tlie 
shoe  £cill  to  the  ground.  Then  clapped  his 
hands  lightly  to  remove  any  particles  of 
dust  from  his  gloves. 

They  bowed  to  Heinz  and  went  on  their 
way,  while  my  old  friend  zealously  packed 
the  unfortunate  shoes  in  his  capacious  pock- 
ets. These  were  followed  by  the  stockings 
which  with  a  shake  of  the  head  he  had  just 
discovered  on  a  branch ;  then  he  returned 
hastily  to  Dierk-Court. 

I  lingered  a  short  time  in  my  hiding- 
place,  listening  to  the  steps  of  the  stran- 
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gers,  wliicli  were  soon  lost  on  the  soft  turf. 
I  was  very  much  excited ;  at  that  time  I 
did  not  know  how  to  designate  the  sensa- 
tion which  choked  my  throat  and  made  me 
irrestle  with  suppressed  tears,  and  to  which 
nevertheless  I  gave  myself  up  with  a  kind 
of  passionate  satisfaction,  —  it  Nvas  anger, 


revengeful  anger.  "  Hoav  simple  ! "  I  had 
muttered  between  my  teeth  at  Heinz's  dip- 
lomatic answer,  —  now  he  might  have  fear- 
lessly said  that  Doctor  von  Sassen  was  my 
father ;  but  no,  he  had  spoken  like  the  wise 
Solomon  and  I  was  angry  with  him,  I  was 
bitterly  angry  with  him. 

yulia  A.  SpragJic, 


A  Week  in  the  Queen's  Dominion. 


CANADA ;  this  word  has  had  a  special 
significance  with  us,  ever  since  our 
earliest  days.  Its  history  always  had  a 
world  of  the  rude  and  the  romantic,  the 
rough  and  rigorous  in  it  Early  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionary adventures,  Indian  wars  and  dep- 
radations,  lingering  imprisonments  of  poor 
captives  carried  from  our  frontier  settle- 
ments, the  contention  of  France  and  Eng- 
land there  for  the  supremacy,  the  names  of 
the  military  heroes  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and 
our  own  Montgomery,  were  all  associated 
with  it ;  and  so  too  were  many  of  the  scenes 
of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  Then, 
Canada  had  to  us  New  Englanders  a  repu- 
tation something  other  than  fraternal  for  a 
time,  although  in  subsequent  years  it  has 
gradually  seemed  more  neighborly  and  lov- 
ing than  ever  before.  We  had  experienced 
many  longings  to  visit  its  two  principal 
cities,  to  ride  on  its  grand  river,  to  look 
into  its  rural  places,  and  to  hold  converse 
on  their  own  ground  with  its  people.  A 
short  vacation  season  afforded  us  this  op- 
portunity. 

Taking  our  seat  in  a  **  Pullman  "  at  the 
"city  of  spindles,"  we  passed  a  day  in 
scene-seeing  as  we  threaded  our  way  be- 
side the  streams,  amidst  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Granite  and 
Green  Mountain  States.  Through  most  of 
the  day  we  had  the  benefit  of  travel  in  a 
two-fold  sense.  One  of  our-  company  had 
been  for  years  circulating  very  freely  and 
extensively  among  the  nations  and  tribes 
of  mankind  in  both  hemispheres.  Highly 
gifted  with  the  communicative  power,  he 
recounted  to  us  adventures  made  and  ob- 
servations taken,  with  an  unusual  fascina- 
tion, so  that  by  night-fall,  ere  we  had  gone 
bx  into  the  Dominion,  we  were  beset  with 
the  sensation  that  we  had  looked  through 


London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  Rome  and  other 
Eurbpean  cities  quite  extensively,  had 
climbed  the  Alps,  learned  much  of  the  in- 
ternal affeirs  of  Egypt  past  and  present, 
and  acquired  a  more  accurate  insight  than 
ever  into  the  land  of  Palestine  and  the  af- 
fairs of  its  inhabitants.  Our  vision  had  for 
the  time  being  widened  out  since  morning, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  "  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer"  met  with  a  wel- 
come on  our  part  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening.  To  get  "out  of  the  ruts  "  occa- 
sionally into  new  paths  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation is  a  duty  which  all  who  have  the 
opportunity  should  religiously  perform.  To 
travellers  of  ready  means  and  who  are  often 
on  the  wing,  this  remark  does  not  apply. 

OVER    THE  LINE. 

We  are  really  north  of  New  England  for 
the  first  time.  The  feet  gives  us  a  new 
sensation.  We  must  look  a  new  way  for  the 
States.  The  northern  mountain  ranges  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  passed  ; 
the  Franconia  and  Mount  Washington 
groups,  CamePs  Hump,  Mansfield  Moun- 
tain, and  the  golden  sheet  of  Champlain 
richly  laid  out  in  the  summer  sunset,  all  are 
lost  in  the  southern  distance.  We  are  run- 
ning over  prairie  land  and  nearing  the  great 
river  of  the  Dominion.  Night  comes,  and 
the  lights  in  the  "  Pullman  "  are  lighted. 
Intense  travelling  over  half  the  world  during 
the  day  has  brought  exhaustion  to  our  com- 
panion; but  we  are  nearing  the  grand 
structure,  Victoria  Bridge,  and  shall  soon 
be  in  some  dream  land  beyond  it. 

MONTREAL. 

It  is  late  in  the  evening  that  we  enter 
Montreal,  and  we  can  take  no  clear  obser- 
vations of  it  until  morning.  The  day  opens 
in  brightness,  and  we  are  abroad  in  this 
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old  and  far-known  city.  It  was  founded  in 
1642,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  named 
Hochelaga.  The  city  is  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  at  the  base  of  Mt  RoyaL 
Its  population  is  rated  at  130,000.  Like 
Quebec,  it  has  an  upper  and  lower  town, 
the  first  having  wide  streets  and  well-look- 
ing buildings,  the  latter  with  cramped  and 
gloomy  aspect,  narrow  streets  and  houses 
in  the  French  style  with  dark  shutters. 
Many  of  its  public  buildings  are  highly  at- 
tractive. We  could  not  visit  all,  but  those 
we  saw  were  worth  our  time  and  attention. 
Eight  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  here, 
beside  schools  and  asylums  under  the  watch- 
care  of  this  sect.  The  predominence  of  the 
catholic  element  here,  compared  with  most 
of  our  New  England  cities,  is  very  striking, 
especially  to  a  Protestant. 

We  have  set  out  with  one  of  the  ready 
guides  with  which  the  city  aboimds,  and 
take  a  nine  miles'  drive  around  Mt.  Ro3ral. 
We  saw  much  more  than  he  pointed  out  to 
us.  The  country  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mount  was  one  grand  landscape  of  field 
and  forest,  dwellings  and  waters,  a  landscape 
indicating  a  plentiful  harvest  near.  The 
apple  crop  was  especially  notable,  as  we  had 
such  a  meagre  show  of  it  in  New  England. 
We  went  into  the  hospital  of  Grey  Nuns 
at  noon  time,  when  the  nuns  came  in  to 
their  devotions.  There  were  many  visitors 
present,  most  of  them  from  the  States.  Be- 
fore the  nuns  appeared  one  humble  sister 
went  around  and  knelt  and  performed  spec- 
ial devt)tions  before  the  painting  of  every 
catholic  saint  in  the  room.  We  could  not 
help  wishing  that  the  paintings  were  more 
worthy  of  this  attention  given  to  them. 
They  were  poor  daubs.  Presently  the  nuns 
appeared,  headed  by  the  Lady  Superior  lead- 
ing in  the  devotions.  The  convent  bell  rang 
for  twelve  during  their  exercises.  We  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  old  door-keeper 
of  the  chapel.  He  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
stantly ushering  in  strangers  and  seating 
them.  But  every  time  before  going  out 
again,  he  turned  towards  the  Holy  Cross, 
dipped  his  finger  in  the  holy  water,  knelt  and 
bowed.  As  he  was  quite  lame  his  perse- 
verance and  endurance  in  these  ceremonies 
seemed  more  worthy  of  notice. 
Beside  the  drive  around  the  mountain, 


there  is  another  of  much  interest  on  the 
Lachine  Road,  leading  to  a  village  of  that 
name,  nine  miles  from  the  city.  The  road 
is  directly  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
presenting  scenery  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
a  lovely  drive  and  if  the  proper  hour  is 
selected,  a  view  may  be  had  of  the  descent 
of  the  steamer  over  the  rapids  ;  a  feat  which 
is  daily  performed,  and  which  most  travel- 
ers seem  to  enjoy.  They  are  entirely  wel- 
come to  the  benefits  of  their  darijig.  We 
have  conluded  not  to  make  that  passage. 
Our  friends  tell  us  it  is  safe,  but  exciting. 
Indeed,  we  judge  so,  when  one  of  them  in« 
formed  us  that  he  was  in  it  when  thej 
grazed  a  rock  and  came  near  getting  hard 
usage  1  But  as  most  of  the  passages  arc 
not  calamities,  the  adventuring  goes  on 
We  hold  ourselves  guiltless  of  complicity  in 
any  catastrpphe  that  may  occur  there. 

On  the  high  grounds  near  Mt.  Royai 
there  are  elegant  private  residences,  anc 
the  drive  around  the  mount  is  bordered  bj 
fine  gardens  and  ornamental  enclosures 
The  principal  buildings  of  the  city  are  o 
gray  limestone  and  the  great  number  o 
them  gives  a  more  solid  appearance  to  th< 
streets  than  we  find  in  most  of  the  cities  in 
the  States. 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  elegant  arch 
itecture,  especially  the  new  church  of  th< 
Jesuits.  But  the  interior  is  far  more  beau 
tifiil.  Nowhere  in  any  church  have  we  seei 
better  frescoing.  Some  of  the  scenes  rep 
resented  were  admirably  designed  an< 
wrought.  There  is  an  oil  painting  hen 
representing  the  baptism  of  a  Europeai 
prince,  that  may  be  ranked  among  the  bes 
in  the  world.  The  Cathedral  of  Notr 
Dame  is  of  great  size.  The  view  from  on 
of  the  towers  in  which  hangs  "  Gros  Boui 
don,"  the  great  bell,  is  very  extensive.  A 
certain  times  interesting  services  are  per 
formed  in  the  cathedral,  at  which  the  nun 
of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  assist.  Th 
music  at  these  services  is  excellent.  In 
deed,  the  churches  are  the  chief  attraction 
here.  Christ's  Church  (Episcopal)  Cathe 
dral  is  one  of  the  grandest.  Its  Gothi 
style  is  perfection.  Many  benevolent  it 
stitutions  are  in  the  city.  Catholic  and  Pre 
testant  Among  the  educational  institi; 
tions  is  the  University  of  McGiU  College 
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fitached  to  which  is  the  largest  school  of 
adidne  in  British  North  America.  The 
Mffchants*  Exchange,  Old  Government 
HoQse,  Court  and  Custom  houses  and 
baaJsare  among  the  other  notable  build- 
ii|s.  The  stone  quarrys  are  an  object  of 
ktercst  to  ail  visitors.  But  the  Victoria 
Bridge  across  the  St  Lawrence  is  the 
grandest  object  of  interest  in  the  architec- 
tcial  Hue  to  be  seen  here.  Its  length,  in- 
dadiiig  the  abutments  from  bank  to  bank, 
is  10^  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles.  The 
tabe  which  forms  the  girder  and  roadway 
is  6^  ktt  in  length  i6  feet  w^de,  and  22 
ibet  lugfa.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was 
about  16,000,000. 

We  Tisited  the  principal  market  There 
las  a  good  variety  of  meats  and  vegetables 
at  prices  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  States. 
Sock  znammoth  melons  and  cucumbers  we 
k2d  sddom  seen.  In  the  basement  story 
of  tbe  building  all  sorts  of  goods  and  trink- 
ets were  for  sale.  The  women,  who  were 
tte  principal  dealers,  were  very  shy  of  our 
Aoerican  money.  They  shook  their  heads 
atOQT  sOver  and  called  our  little  three-cent 
Ists  "good  fiar  nothing."  They  wanted 
Canada  currency. 

Of  hotels  in  Montreal  We  did  not  hear 
great  things.  Provisions  seemed  to  be 
pkatyand  the  intentions  of  landlords  for 
the  most  part  kindly  and  courteous  enough. 
Bat  good  cooks  appear^  to  be  among  the 
Karatics,  Perhaps  this  was  "all  in  our 
eje,"  bat  we  M-e  quite  sure  that  taste  and 
^cstion  bore  some  testimony  in  reference 
to  the  matter.  However,  we  shall  leave 
^  dty  with  a  large  amount  of  good  feel- 
iBgs  m  its  &vor,  and  with  many  agreeable 
wiemhrances  of  our  visit  to  it 

TO    QUEBEC 

Ooe  evening  at  five  we  took  passage  on 
Ac  steamer  «  City  of  Quebec,"  for  the  verit- 
^  dty  itself.  It  was  a  night  ride,  but  by 
u)  means  a  monotonous  one.  Daylight 
EBpred  long  and  pleasantly  with  us,  and 
4c  Taiioos  craft,  including  the  mammoth 
nfts  moving  on  the  wide  river,  gave  a  live- 
ly aiterest  to  the  scene.  We  were  espec- 
a%  entertained  at  some  of  the  landing 
piacM,  where  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be 
<*ttowitness  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  and 
theexchange  of  passengers  and  cargo.    It 


was  the  event  of  the  day,  and  served  to 
keep  the  place  awake. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  were 
inclined  to  seek  our  resting  place.  We 
were  interested  with  many  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  had  pleasant  interviews  with  some 
of  them,  until  the  greater  part  had  disap- 
peared from  the  deck  and  sitting  rooms. 
We  were  ready  to  follow  them,  but  passing 
toward  the  stem  of  the  boat  our  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  somewhat  lively  but  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  coiuteous  discussion 
going  on  between  two  young  students 
(probably  of  Some  University  of  Montreal 
or  Quebec)  on  the  improvement  of  charac- 
ter and  of  manners  which  ought  to  be  made 
in  this  age,  and  especially  in  America,  with 
all  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  progres- 
sion now  opened  up  to  the  people.  There 
were  affirmations  and  suggestions  urged  by 
one  of  the  talkers  which  indicated  very  clear 
and  high  views  of  what  constituted  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Midnight  came,  and  with  it  sleep,  until 
it  was  broken  by  a  thunderstorm  of  the 
grandest  order.  The  rain  poured,  and  the 
artillery  of  the  clouds  gave  out  its  most 
vivid  flashes  and  deafening  sounds.  But 
our  craft  moved  steadily  on,  and  in  due 
time  the  storm  died  away,  and  when  morn- 
ing came  the  clouds  were  breaking  and  we 
had  promise  of  a  golden  day. 

THE  CITY. 

We  catch  glimpses  of  the  city  through 
the  clearings  of  the  morning  mists.  The 
flag  of  the  citadel  first  greets  us,  and  as  we 
look  upward  to  it  we  have  an  impression 
like  that  which  we  might  realize  on  behold- 
ing a'  famUiar  scene  ;  so  often  had  our  im- 
agination dwelt  upon  it  in  oxir  readings  and 
thoughts  in  the  past ;  the  old  quaint  city, 
once  the  stronghold  of  our  western  contin- 
ent, the  American  Gibralter,  visited  by 
daring  mariners,  dwelt  in  by  the  devout  and 
self-sacrificing  missionaries  of  the  cross,  a 
field  of  military  encounters,  of  noted  de- 
feats and  victories.    A  word  of  its  history. 

Quebec  was  founded  by  Samuel  Champ- 
lain,  in  1608.  In  1622  the  population  was 
reduced  to  sixty  souls.  In  June  1759,  the 
English  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  landed 
upon  the  island  of  Orleans.  On  the  12th  of 
September  the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Abra- 
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ham  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Wolfe,  and  of  Montcalm,  the  French  gen- 
eral, and  the  defeat  of  the  French  army. 
The  English  troops  took  possession  of  the 
city.  Cape  Diamond,  upon  which  the  Cita- 
del stands,  is  a  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
high.  It  was  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Cit- 
adel that  the  American  general  Montgom- 
ery fell,  as  he  and  his  troops  attempted  to 
take  it  by  force  on  the  night  of  December 
31,  1779.  There  are  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  city,  the  former  built  principally  by 
the  English,  the  latter  by  the  French. 

We  land  at  a  wharf  in  the  lower  city.  A 
mixture  of  somewhat  animated  life  is  around 
us,  English,  Irish,  Yankee,  Canadian  French 
etc.  French,  rapid  and  noisy,  seemed  the 
prevailing  tongue.  Cab  and  caleche  (calash) 
men  are  waiting  and  watching  for  us.  We 
are  beset  to  patronize  them,  and  yield.  A 
sober  looking  habitant  is  our  driver.  He 
drops  us  first  to  breakfast  at  a  restaurant 
dignified  with  a  flaming  hotel-sign.  The 
meal  on  the  whole  was  better  than  some  of 
its  accompaniments  of  the  creeping  insect 
tribe.  We  next  go  to  the  Durham  Terrace. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  war  castle,  St. 
Louis,  probably  the  first  building  erected 
in  Quebec.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1834.  By  order  of  Lord  Durham  the  ruins 
were  cleared  away,  and  this  terrace  was 
built,  and  an  iron  railway  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  making  a  delightful 
walk  or  outlook.  And  the  morning  view 
from  this  place  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able that  could  be  taken.  The  river  stretch- 
ing away  in  each  direction,  full  of  shipping; 
the  shores  on  each  side  bordered  with 
French  cottages  as  far  as  the  eye  could  ex- 
tend; the  grand  mountain  region  of  the 
north  and  northeast;  the  busy  city  itself 
mostly  beneath  us,  and  the  towering  citadel 
still  above,  made  out  a  scene  which  will 
not  soon  fade  out  of  remembrance.  A 
monument  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  stands 
not  far  from  the  terrace,  in  the  Governor's 
grounds.  We  went  into  the  citadel  and 
were  shown  by  the  soldiers  through  the 
stronghold.  We  passed  on  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  west  of  the  citadel,  and  came  to 
the  moniunent  erected  where  Gen.  Wolfe 
fell.  He  was  a  young  and  accomplished 
military  leader  and  a  lover  cf  literary  pur- 
suits.   The  night  before  the  battle,  as  he 


was  coming  up  the  river  from  the  island  o^ 
Orleans,  with  his  troops,  he  recited  to  the 
officers  in  the  boat  with  him,  the  whole  of 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  remarking  at  the  dose, 
that  he  would  rather  have  the  honor  of  the 
authorship  of  that  poem,  than  of  beating 
the  French  on  the  succeeding  day.  In  one 
of  the  school-books  of  our  childhood  days, 
there  is,  we  remember,  an  address  of  Gen. 
Wolfe  to  his  army  after  they  had  sur- 
mounted the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  the 
city  of  Quebec  stood  in  full  view  before 
them.  The  closing  words  of  it  seem  to 
have  been  almost  prophetic  ;  "The  impos- 
sibility of  a  retreat  makes  no  difference  in 
the  situation  of  men  resolved  to  conquer  or 
die ;  and  believe  me,  my  friends,  if  your 
conquest  could  be  bought  with  the  blood  of 
your  general,  he  would  most  cheerfully  re- 
sign a  life  which  he  has  long  devoted  to  his 
country." 

The  ascent  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
town  is  made  by  flights  of  steps  and  by 
steep,  winding  streets.  There  are  many  at- 
tractive buildings  in  the  city,  such  as  the 
Custom  house,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  an 
imposing  Doric  edifice;  the  Catholic  Cath- 
edral, containing  with  its  chapel,  the  best  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  America;  the  Protest- 
ant Cathedral.  The  Chalmers  church,  the 
Wesleyan,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Gray  Sis- 
ters are  good  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  Marine  Hospital,  built  after 
the  model  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  on 
the  banks  of  the  lUissus,  the  archbishop's 
palace,  the  University  of  the  Laval,  and  the 
City  Hall  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

MONTMORENCY  FALLS. 

Our  ride  to  the  Falb  of  Montmorency 
was  exceedingly  agreeable.  The  day  was 
one  of  the  clearest  and  brightest,  and  as  we 
passed  away  from  the  city,  its  tin  roofs  and 
spires  reflected  with  an  intense  brightness 
the  rays  of  the  noon  day  sun.  The  country 
through  which  we  rode  was  green  and  looked 
fi-uitful.  The  French  cottages  were  seen 
all  along  the  road,  with  narrow  but  long 
strips  of  land  behind  them  in  which  the 
fruits  of  trees  and  of  the  ground  seemed  to 
be  abounding.  Apropos  of  these  long 
land  strips,  the  farms  in  the  old  settled 
parts  of  Canada  originally  consisted  of  nar- 
row strips,  whose  lengths  and  breadths  were 
in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one ;  three  arpents 
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wide  by  thirty  arpents  in  depth;  the  same 
as  if  the  forms  were  200  yards  broad  by 
3,000  yards  long,  a  farm  inconvenient  for 
practical  agriculture.  With  the  increase 
oi  population  and  the  love  for  the  paternal 
roof  which  distinguished  the  habitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  their  farms  have  been  again 
subdivided  longitudinally,  sometimes  into 
three  parts,  or  one  arpent  in  breadth  by 
thirty  in  depth,  or  in  the  proportion  of  six- 
ty-six and  two-thirds  jrards  broad  to  two 
thousand  long,  and  in  the  old  seigneuries 
the  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  is  not  unfre- 
quent  as  one  is  to  sixty,  or  thirty-three  and 
one-third  yards  broad  to  two  thousand  yards 
long.  These  are  some  of  the  heirlooms  of 
the  old  feudal  system  which  sat  like  a  huge 
incubus  on  Lower  Canada,  and  whose  de- 
pressing influence  will  long  leave  its  mark 
on  the  energies  and  character  of  its  people. 

All  along  in  our  ride  to  the  Falls,  we 
were  beset  by  the  lively  boys  and  girls  who 
ran  after  us  with  pretty  bouquets  and 
branches  of  berries,  entreating  us  to*  buy 
them ;  and  when  we  stopped,  seeing  we 
were  from  the  States,  they  would  flock 
around  and  hold  up  their  United  States 
money  for  us  to  take  in  exchange  for  Can- 
adian currency. 

We  have  reached  the  little  hotel  opposite 
the  gateway  that  leads  to  the  Falls.  Other 
visitors  from  the  States  are  here,  and  eager 
hangers-on  in  readiness  to  conduct  us  to 
"the  sights"  which  we  could  very  easily 
find  without  them,  and  which  we  did  with- 
out their  special  direction,  but  not  without 
their  company,  for  they  seemed  especially 
glad  to  greet  us.  We  view  the  falls  from 
an  opposite  bank  upon  a  point  of  land  a 
litde  way  from  it  The  main  fall  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  we  ever 
saw,  or  probably  ever  shall  see,  for  we  have 
looked  upon  Minnehaha  and  the  Bridal  Veil, 
and  have  sat  beside  the  thundering  Niag- 
ara. It  is  narrow  and  high — two  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  and  its  white  spray  and  foam 
are  most  charming  to  behold  in  the  sunlight 
of  this  summer  noon.  On  each  side  of  the 
main  fiall  there  are  little  silver  cascades 
nmning  down  the  rocks  and  among  the 
stunted  bushes,  uniting  at  the  bottom  in  the 
hH  and  swell  of  foam  that  make  the  waters 
so  beautiful  to  behold.  We  were  not  in- 
clined to  leave  this  scene,  it  was  so  attrac- 


tive to  us,  and  we  parted  with  it  as  with  a 
kind  friend  whom  we  never  saw  before,  but 
who  had  just  given  us  most  cordial  greet- 
ings and  a  sumptuous  entertainment. 

ORLEANS  ISLAND. 

We  thought  when  we  left  the  Falls  that 
we  had  taken  our  last  look  at  them,  and  so 
bade  them  a  reluctant  farewell.  But  we 
had  another  interview  with  them  the  next 
day.  A  friend  at  the  hotel  breakfast  table 
advised  us  to  take  a  morning  trip  in  the 
steamer  to  the  island  of  Orleatos,  where  we 
would  find  an  agreeable  summer  resort  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

We  took  his  advice  and  were  well  paid 
for  it.  After  passing  through  the  quiet 
rustic  village  we  came  to  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river,  from  which,  after  strolling  for 
some  distance,  we  found  ourselves  looking 
into  the  white  foam  of  Montmorency  again. 
We  went  to  the  brink  of  the  bank  ;  there 
was  no  way  of  descent,  unless  we  entered 
an  enclosure  which  seemed  too  much  like 
private  property  to  warrant  an  intrusion 
upon  it  A  kind  voice,  however,  invited  us 
to  enter,  and  we  soon  found  a  most  cordial 
stranger's  welcome.  The  sweet  lunch 
there  proffered  us  and  so  well  relished — 
bating  the  claret  which  though  hospitality 
offered,  our  teetotal  proclivities  led  us  glad- 
ly to  decline, — and  the  pretty  bouguet  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  the  lady  of  the  cot- 
tage home,  we  shall  long  have  in  sunny 
memory.  Our  welcoming  friends  informed 
us  that  during  their  summer  residence 
here  for  a  number  of  years,  we  were  the  first 
visitors  from  the  States  who  had,  to  their 
knowledge,  approached  their  domain.  En- 
viable tarrying  place,  where  from  that  bow- 
er of  nature's  own  forming  overlooking  that 
stately  river,  that  silvery  flow  of  Montmo- 
rency can  be  daily  beheld,  its  musical  mur- 
murings  heard,  and  the  grand  scenery  of 
field  and  mountain  range  and  water  and 
sky  are  stretched  out  on  every  hand. 

It  was  mid  day  when  we  left  Quebec  on 
the  Grand  Trunk,  southward  bound.  Our 
route  lay  mostly  through  a  good  farming 
region,  where  the  inhabitants  ought  not  to 
want  in  winter  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  where  stock-raising  forms  a  part  of  their 
income.  Canada  horses  go  everywhere  into 
the  States. 

We  tarry  at  Sherbrooke,  a  busy  place, 
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with  a  strong  water  power  for  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  Neat  and 
comfortable  looking  residences  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  village  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  it  An  industrial  and  Commercial 
College  is  here.  One  recollection  in  con- 
nection with  Sherbrooke  makes  the  place 
of  especial  interest  to  us.  Years  ago  a  very 
worthy  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
here,  Rev.  C.  F.  Lefevre,  became  a  convert 
to  the  great  truth  of  the  Reconciliation  of 
all  souls  to  God,  and  was  welcomed  to  the 
Universalist  church,  where  he  has  ever 
since,  unto  a  green  old  age,  made  his  place 
honorable  by  his  wise  counsels  and  upright 
life.  We  spend  a  Sunday  with  the  believers 
in  this  great  £dth  at  Huntingville,  a  few 
miles  from  Sherbrooke  village.  The  day  is 
rainy,  preventing  the  coming  of  a  congrega- 
tion which  we  were  assured  would  have  been 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  church,  had  the 
sunshine  prevailed.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  good  attendance.  One  zealous  sister, 
somewhat  advanced  in  life  and  a  cripple, 


walked  two  miles  to  the  meeting.  Think 
of  this,  ye  laggards  who  live  near  the 
churches,  and  yet  query  as  to  your  attend- 
ance on  rainy  Sundays!  A  good  minister 
of  our  faith  is  here.  Rev.  C.  P.  Mallory. 
He  has  worked  long  and  faithfully  in  this 
whole  region,  and  is  still  about  his  Master's 
business.  Our  short  stay  at  his  home  is  a 
part  of  our  pleasant  memory  of  that  Sun- 
day in  the  "Dominion." 

But  we  are  making  a  long  record,  and  yet 
have  left  out  many  things  of  which  we  de- 
sired to  write.  Our  week  is  up,  and  we 
must  recross  the  boundary  line,  and  take  a 
trip  through  Memphremagog,  and  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  its  scenery.  We  are  glad  be- 
cause of  our  visit  to  the  Queen's  land.  It 
is  a  pleasant  land,  a  land  of  promise.  It 
will  improve;  its  occupants  will  adopt  some 
of  the  good  customs  of  the  States.  It  will, 
we  hope,  some  time  in  the  future,  become, 
if  not  a  part  of  our  own,  yet  an  intelligent 
and  strong  Rebublic  of  itself!  What  shall 
hinder  it  ?  Rev.  J,  G.  Adams. 


1871. 

O  feding  year ! 
Year  filled  with  hope's  fruition, — 
Year  fraught  with  good  condition, 
I  give  God  thanks  for  thee ! 

O  griefful  year ! 
Though  darkened  be  thy  gladness, 
By  thy  great  cloud  of  sadness, 
Love  sent  thy  griefs  to  me. 

O  passing  year ! 
How  many  hours  were  squandered ; 
How  often  have  I  wandered 
From  my  dear  Lord  in  thee  ! 

O  waning  year ! 
May  memory's  precious  flowers 
Gathered  in  blessed  hours 
Bring  fragrant  thoughts  of  thee. 

O  blessed  year  I 
Whose  coming  and  whose  going 
Had  each  a  gift  bestowing 
From  the  good  God  to  me. 

O  dying  year ! 
May  now  thy  moments  wasting 
Bring  once  again  the  tasting 
Of  all  thy  joys  to  me ! 


1872. 

O  new-bom  year ! 
With  word  of  hail  I  meet  thee. 
And  on  thy  threshold  greet  thee ; 
I  give  God  thanks  for  thee  ! 

Welcome,  new  year  I 
Whate'er  it  be  thou  boldest, 
And  in  thy  robe  enfoldest. 
Of  joy  or  grief  for  me, 

Grant  me,  new  year. 
But  strength,  that  I  may  labor 
For  love  of  God  and  neighbor ; 
I'll  ask  no  more  of  thee. 

Only,  new  year. 
Give  me  some  tastes  of  heaven,  — 
Knowledge  of  sins  forgiven, 
What  need  I  more  in  thee  ? 

God  of  the  new-born  year. 
Help  for  to-day  I'd  borrow. 
And  trust  thee  for  to-morrow ; 
Lend  of  thyself  to  me  1 

So  when  this  bright  new  year 
Shall  fade  away  and  perish. 
The  memories  I  cherish 
Will  draw  me  nearer  thee. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  thirty  years  ago — I  remember 
the  time  perfectly  from  the  fact  that  the 
presidential  campaign,  which  resulted  in 
pladng  at  the  head  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment the  brave  old  General  Harrison, 
was  just  then  in  the  white  heat  of  its  polit- 
ical fury.  Politicians  of  all  parties  were 
rushing  hither  and  thither,  firing  the  coun- 
try, in  stump  speeches,  with  the  assurance 
that  unless  their  own  particular  candidate 
was  elected  we  should  no  longer  have  a 
country;  ruin  worse  than  befel  Jericho 
idien  its  walls  were  battered  down  by 
Joshua  would  be^  it,  until  the  sun  would 
go  down  in  sackcloth  over  the  desolation 
of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  as  you  are  aware, 
General  Harrison  was  elected,  and  the  land 
remaineth  unto  this  day. 

It  was  just  in  the  turmoil  of  this  gen- 
erally distracting  time,  that,  as  I  was  about 
telling  you,  I  found  myself  one  lovely, 
early  September  morning,  rocking  in  a 
narrow  berth  on  board  the  stanch  little 
lake  steamer  Missouri,  half  way  across 
Lake  Erie  and  bound  for  Chicago.  The 
Missouri  went  to  the  bottom  a  few  years 
afterwards  with  I  don't  know  how  many 
passengers ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there ;  —  it  was  no  £&ult  of  hers,  but  the 
furious  gale's  that  wrecked  her,  and  so  I'll 
not  take  back  my  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter on  that  account. 

Of  course  you  know  that  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  railroad  in  existence  west 
of  Bufi^o,  nor  indeed  all  the  way  thither ; 
for  I  remember,  on  that  very  occasion,  trav- 
elling the  distance  of  sixty  miles  in  a  snug 
little  packet-boat  on  the  Erie  canal ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  I  found  it  especially  delight- 
ful, inasmuch  as  we  could  go  ashore  and 
peregrinate  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  whenever 
we  found  our  narrow  quarters  monotonous, 
or  had  a  £uicy  for  a  change  of  locomotion. 
And,  to  the  honor  of  the  guild,  I  must 
record  that  we  were  always  sure  to  find  the 
"gentlemanly  commander"  ready  to  draw 
up  to  the  tow-path  and  take  us  aboard 
whenever  we  announced  oiurselves  ready  to 
patronize  his  craft  again.  All  this  was 
{feasant  and  ever  to  be  remembered  as  a 


bright  spot  in  my  life,  though  it  really  has 
very  httle  to  do  with  my  story. 

I  must,  however,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, mention  one  trifling  objection  to  this 
mode  of  travel  which  dawned  on  my  "  pro- 
phetic soul "  as  bedtime  drew  near,  and  I 
watched  the  deft-handed  canal-boys  hang- 
ing up  the  narrow  shelves  whereon  we  pas- 
sengers, individually  and  collectively,  were 
to  woo  the  sleepy  god  that  blessed  night 
They  were  suspended  against  the  sides  of 
the  "  saloon,"  tier  above  tier,  three  deep, 
dependent  for  safety  on  cords  somewhat 
larger  than  a  good-sized  twine,  and  seeming 
to  me  fully  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  baby  six  months  old,  always  provided 
the  baby  were  not  too  fet.  Noticing  this 
peculiarity,  and  having,  as  I  before  hinted, 
prophetic  visions  of  disaster  ahead,  I  meekly 
inquired  of  the  stewardess,  who  was  plac- 
ing mattresses  as  thick  as  your  hand  on  the 
shelves,  whether  the  cords  were  quite  safe 
— ^in  short,  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
that,  partaking  as  they  did  of  the  nature  of 
very  small  cords  in  general,  they  might  not 
perhaps  J^ve  way,  thereby  causing  the  in- 
nocent sleepers  entrusted  to  them  to  be 
precipitated  suddenly  to  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  she  answered,  with  a  sur- 
prised look,  "they  are  very  strong — see  1 " 
And  she  took  one  of  them  in  her  two  hands, 
giving  it  a  smart  pull.  "  At  any  rate,  if  you 
are  afraid,  you  had  better  take  an  upper 
one." 

I  have  forgotten  which  shelf  I  finally 
trusted  myself  to ;  nor  does  it  matter,  as  I 
was  not  one  of  the  unfortunate  number  who 
verified  the  truth  of  my  prophetic  vision. 
I  still,  however,  cherish  a  vivid  reminis- 
cence of  the  resounding  crash,  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  were  coming  together,  which 
twice  during  that  serene  September  night 
disturbed  our  peaceful  slumbers,  when  tier 
after  tier  of  those  fetal  sleeping  shelves 
gave  way ;  and  the  general  screaming  (and 
I  am  afhiid  a  little  swearing)  which  ensued 
among  the  unfortunates  who  suddenly  found 
themselves  rudely  mingled  pell-mell  on  the 
floor  together. 

But  where  was  I  when  I  commenced  this 
episode?    Oh!  —  rocking  in  my  berth  on 
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the  lake  boat  Missouri ;  and  I  was  about  to 
inform  you  that,  in  the  absence  of  railroads, 
the  route  then  adopted  by  all  travellers  who 
were  not  pressed  for  time,  and  who  desired 
a  comfortable  journey  to  the  farther  Lake 
cities  and  beyond,  was  that  of  the  grand 
chain  of  inland  seas  —  Erie,  Huron  and 
Michigan. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  a  small 
party  of  us  were  on  our  way  to  that  terra 
incognitay  —  which  then,  as  now,  was  the 
goal  of  great  and  ever-increasing  multi- 
tudes, —  vaguely  known  as  "  The  West." 

We  had  been  longer  than  was  usual  on 
Lake  Erie.  The  sun  had  just  risen  bright 
and  clear,  but  the  wind  was  decidedly 
"  fresh,"  and  the  short,  chop  waves  commu- 
nicated a  jerking,  pitching  motion  to  the 
vessel  that  was  anything  but  agreeable. 

The  steamer  was  crowded  with  emigrants 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
they  were  suffering  sadly  from  that  bdtenoiry 
sea  sickness,  soon  became  too  evident  to 
me,  from  their  frequent  visits  to  the  guards 
just  opposite  my  stateroom  window ;  that 
point  being  almost  the  only  one  not  com- 
pletely blockaded  by  freight  and  luggage. 
Poor  things !  I  lay  watching  their  com- 
ings and  goings,  and  listening  with  as  much 
pity  as  I  could  muster  in  my  own  miserable 
state  to  their  exclamations  in  various  lan- 
guages—  all  of  which  had  one  unchanging 
theme. 

^^Ach/  mein  Goit :  die  scklechte  see- 
krankheit  /  "  or,  "  Mon  Dieu  /  Pourquoi 
ce  Maladi  du  merf  Je  souffre  horri- 
blement!'^ 

But  by  degrees  these  disagreeable  de- 
mands of  Neptune  grew  less  persistent  and 
finally  ceased  altogether,  for  the  wind  was 
subsiding. 

Glad  of  this  relief,  I  rose  and  dressed ; 
but,  suddenly  wrapping  my  shawl  about  me, 
crept  back  into  my  berth  and  lay  there  in  a 
dreamy,  listless,  half-alive  state,  now  list- 
ening to  the  heavy  wash  of  the  waves 
against  the  side  of  the  steamer,  and  now  in 
a  ridiculous  way  stringing  rhymes  together. 

As  I  was  thus  listlessly  occupied  I  be- 
came aware  that  my  rhythm  was  timing 
itself  to  the^ measured  tread  of  a  man  in  a 
white  overcoat,  who  had  sought  the  com- 
paratively open  space  outside  of  my  room 


and  was  pertinaciously  promenading  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  my  little  window  which  I  had 
opened  for  the  sake  of  air.  I  could  not  see 
above  his  shoulders ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  white  overcoat  which  covered 
them  and  the  black  silk  cravat  tied  under 
the  left  ear,  began  to  assume  an  odd  famil- 
iarity. I  certainly  knew  that  coat,  and  the 
shoulders,  and  above  all  I  knew  the  fashion 
of  that  cravat,  but  how  on  earth  came  they 
on  the  steamer  ?  I  did  not  see  them  enter 
at  Bufl^o  the  evening  before,  as  of  course 
I  could  hardly  have  done  in  any  case,  since 
I  had  myself  retired  almost  immediately 
after  coming  aboard. 

I  lay  for  some  time  pondering,  as  we  do 
often,  with  the  most  wonderfril  persistency, 
ponder  matters  that  are  perfectiy  plain  as  if 
they  were  great  mysteries,  when  my  doubts, 
if  I  had  any  on  the  subject,  were  solved. 
My  daylight  was  suddenly  obscured,  and  a 
fair  oval  face,  crowned  with  the  finest,  light- 
est silken  hair  and  framed  in  by  my  little 
window-casing  was  gravely  regarding  me. 

I  was  *  not  a  bit  surprised  at  the  voice 
which  came  from  it,  in  this  rather  abrupt  - 
salutation,  — 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  be  lying  here 
in  this  little,  dark,  unwholesome  pigeon- 
hole, doing  nothing  while  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing so  gloriously  outside,  with  a  breeze 
blowing,  too,  that  would  put  a  soul  under 
the  ribs  of  Death  ?    Come  out." 

"Don't  talk  to  me!"  I  answered  with 
just  as  litde  regard  to  ceremony.  "  I  am 
sea-sick  and  besides  I  am  busy ! " 

"  Busy  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?  I  call 
being  sea-sick  utter  idleness  ! " 

"  Pm  spinning  rhymes.  Isn't  that  some- 
thing?" 

"  Better  than  nothing  if  it  is  well  done. 
You'll  allow  me  to  doubt  though  whether  it 
can  be  under  the  circumstances.  But 
come,"  he  continued,  taking  out  his  pencil 
and  fumbling  among  the  mass  of  newspa- 
pers with  which  his  pockets  were  crammed 
for  a  sheet  of  foolscap  —  "you  can't  write 
lying  there,  so  dictate  and  I  will  do  it  for 
you." 

This  was  said  gravely,  and  as  if  he  really 
meant  it  and  expected  me  to  commence  at 
once.  I  looked  at  him  to  make  sure,  and 
then  without  ceremony  commence  I  did ; 
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gra\-ely,  solemnly,  as  if  I  were  reciting  to 
the  great  public  the  finest,  most  meritorious 
production  in  the  world. 

*•  Are  you  ready  ?  "  I  pfe£iced. 

*^  Quite,     Go  ahead." 

I  did  ^  go  ahead,"  and  as  these  were  the 
lioes  I  inflicted  upon  him  you  will  wonder, 
vben  I  tell  you^that  he  patiently  committed 
them  to  the  paper  to  the  very  last  word : 

Te  gods  that  from  lofty  Oljupos  look  down 
And  snile  on  your  rotaries  dwelling  below, 

Ob,  fisttn,  I  ptay,  to  tb«  ptoadingi  of  one 
Wbo  is  snitten  by  ilU  which  tho  gods  never  know. 

I  kav«  dxank  of  the  wmten  that  sparkle  and  pliqr 
Where  yoor  fiDontama  forever  gosh  limpid  and  pore ; 

Thef  were  sweet  to  my  taste  bat  oh,  take  them  away. 
And  gxre  me  a  draught  that  can  seasickness  core! 

Wbax  is  it  to  me  that  the  skies  I  behold,  . 

like  the  blue  eye  of  beaoty,  are  lovely  and  bright? 
T&ax  the  waves  leaping  madly  aroond  me  like  gold 
Bsa  to  the  fimdfal  sight? 


Fxr  deais  to  me  were  the  barrenest  steep 
That  ever  was  swept  by  the  wings  of  the  gale, 

Where  the  flash  of  the  wave  and  the  roar  of  the  deep 
"itjae  eje%  and  mme  ears  nevermore  mii^t  assaiL 

Tbes  grant  ma,  y  gods  of  Olyropas,  soma  diaaght 
That  can  cure  the  dire  sidmess  that^s  bred  by  the  sea, 

Asd  the  boon,  as  each  dear  drc^  is  gratefully  qnafled, 
By  the  1^  of  tfko  bard  ever  hmded  shall  be; 

^  Is  that  all  ? "  he  inquired,  looking  at 
me  with  a  quizzical  expression  as  I  ended. 

''That  is  alL    How  do  you  lil^  it  ?" 

And  I  really,  little  as  you  may  credit  my 
assertion,  did  ieel  some  interest  in  his  reply. 

"Not  much,"  he  coolly  answered.  "I 
taink  it  pretty  poor  trash,  but  it  might  pos* 
sibly  have  been  worse.  If  you  had  been  a 
utde  more  seasick,  I  think  it  would.  But 
at  aH  events  I  am  glad  you  concocted  it. 
Yoa  must  feel  better  after  throwing  off  such 
ao  amount  of  bad  matter." 

Wasn't  that  savage  ?  But  I  bore  it,  and 
strove  to  look  unconcerned  as  possible. 

**Come  out  now,"  he  presently  resumed, 
retmning  to  the  charge.  ^'  I  want  to  show 
Toa  how  comfort  can  be  got  under  worse 
di£culties  than  any  that  you  are  acquainted 
lith." 

I  made  no  further  objections.  Indeed,  I 
nar  say  I  was  quite  waked  up  by  the  pros- 
pect of  seeii^  somebody  more  uncomforta- 
ble than  myself  and  really  almost  cured  of 
mj  seasickness,  either  by  that  or  by  the 
Kvere  cxiticism  I  had  just  been  treated  ta 


Mr.  Grimby  had  meanwhile  disappeared; 
so,  creeping  out  of  my  berth  again,  I  wrapped 
my  shawl  more  closely  about  me,  put  on 
my  sea  headgear,  and  went  out. 

I  found  him  waiting  for  me  in  the  gang- 
way, and  taking  his  arm  without  saying  "by 
your  leave,"  we  went  forward,  picking  our 
way  with  some  difficulty  among  all  sorts  of 
outlandish  luggage,  and  little  quaint  look- 
ing children  dressed  like  miniature  grand- 
mothers, until  we  finally  stood  still  to  gaze 
on  the  strange  scene  before  us. 

All  over  the  forward  deck,  packed  like 
herring,  and  without  shelter  of  roof  save 
heaven,  lay  an  army  of  emigrants  on  their 
way  to  a  new  home.  A  few  of  the  ekier 
ones  had  risen,  and  were  slowly  and  in  a 
dispirited  manner,  making  preparations  for 
break£»st  There  was  an  odd  mixture  of 
costtunes  among  them — German,  Swiss, 
Polish,  and  a  few  from  the  backwoods  of 
our  own  Northeastern  S^tes.  All  seemed 
to  fraternize  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
and,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  were  mostly 
going  to  settle  in  one  place.  I  was  glad  of 
this,  for  homesickness  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  be  resisted  together  than  if  they 
scattered  s^>art  Many  were  seasick  and 
all  looked  weary  and  I  thought  a  little  dis- 
heartened. Yet  it  was  instructive  to  ob- 
serve the  various  little  devices  adopted  by 
the  wajrwom  company  to  secure  a  degree  of 
comfort  where  it  would  seem  comfort  there 
could  be  none. 

Most  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
company  were  still  in  bed,  and  comfortable 
beds  they  were,  spread  out  on  deck  with 
their  coarse  white  linen  sheets  and  neat 
check  coverings.  In  one  of  the  beds  I 
counted  nine  children,  none  of  them  very 
old,  and  all  lying  peacefully  in  '^spoon- 
£cishion ; "  the  father  and  mother  hovering 
over  them  like  birds  over  their  nest  of  un- 
fledged young,  and  trying  their  best  amidst 
the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the  steamer, 
which  had  not  wholly  ceased,  to  prepare 
breakfast 

Conversation  in  different  languages  and 
dialects  was  going  oh  on  all  sides.  They 
were  constantly  in  one  another's  way,  bu^ 
all  seemed  good-natured  and  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  things.  They  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  a  very  poor  class,  but 
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seemed  to  have  a  good  stock  of  bedding 
and  wearing  apparel  of  a  substantial  qual- 
ity. But  no  amount  of  covering  could  make 
their  position  for  a  whole  week  on  the  open 
deck  of  a  Lake  steamer  in  the  month  of 
September  a  very  comfortable  one. 

Many  of  the  women,  as  we  stood  there 
watching  them,  looked  wearily  up  into  our 
faces,  reading  there,  I  am  sure,  that  com- 
passion which  we  both  felt.  One  young 
Polish  mother  with  her  baby  at  her  breast 
and  her  quadrangular  cap  on  the  back  of 
her  head,  turned  upon  me  a  pair  of  great 
sad  eyes  with  a  lonely,  pitiful  expression  I 
have  never  forgotten.  Her  story  was  sad 
as  her  face.  I  learned  it  before  we  reached 
Chicago  and  my  heart  ached  for  her.  With 
her  husband  she  had  left  her  unfortunate 
country  to  seek  a  home  in  this  happier 
land ;  but  he  had  died  on  shipboard,  and 
his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep,  leav- 
ing her  on  the  wide  sea  without  a  firiend, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  soon  becoming  a 
mother.  In  the  agony  of  that  dreadful  hour 
her  babe  was  bom.  And  now  came  that 
compensation  of  human  kindness  which  God 
has  ordained  shall  not  be  wanting,  when  his 
children  are  in  life's  supreme  extremities. 

As  it  happened,  the  little  colony  of  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss  with  which  she  now  found 
herself  were  on  the  ship  going  out  to  a  new 
home  in  Illinois,  and  the  mothers  of  the 
company,  touched  by  the  forlorn  young 
creature's  situation,  at  once  all  became 
mothers  to  her.  Taking  her  to  their  hearts 
they  nursed  her  in  her  illness,  they  cared 
for  her  babe  as  if  it  had-  been  their  own, 
they  comforted  her  with  their  love,  and 
finally  persuaded  her  to  join  her  fortunes 
to  theirs.  She  was  only  too  ready  to  ac- 
cept their  kindness,  for  where  else  could 
she  go  ?  Fortunately,  she  was  not  wholly 
without  means;  to  these  additions  were 
made  by  various  passengers  on  the  steamer, 
and  before  I  lost  sight  of  her,  sad  as  she 
was,  she  could  see  light  in  the  distance  for 
herself  and  little  one. 

But  I  didn't  know  all  this,  while  I  stood 
looking  at  the  poor  young  mother.  I  was 
interested  in  her  and  many  others  around 
her  without  having  any  definite  knowledge 
concerning  them,  and  yet  when  we  turned 
away  and  my  companion  asked. 


"  Well,  did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  learn 
something  ? " 

I  was  ready  enough  to  confess  that  he      i 
was  right,  and  thanked  him  for  rousing  me      i 
from  my  selfish,  apathetic  indulgence  in  sea- 
sickness. 

"  The  best  thing  in  the  world  to  do  when      \ 
3rou  feel  ill  or  discouraged,"  he  remarked,      i 
"  is  to  go  out  and  find  somebody  worse  off 
than  yourself.    It  will  make  you  ashamed      i 
of  your  repinings." 

"It  will  at  least  often  lead  us  to  forgot 
that  we  have  any  cause  for  repining,"  I 
rejoined. 

"Yes,  as  you  have  just  proved.  And 
jQOW  as  we  shaU  soon  reach  Cleveland, 
where  I  go  ashore  to  attend  the  political^ 
convention  to  be  held  in  Columbus,  I  want 
to  show  you  something  else,  for  I  have  a 
fevor  to  ask  of  you  —  if  I  may." 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  in  his  man- 
ner as  he  uttered  the  last  three  words,  and 
the  look  he  turned  on  me  expressed  doubt, 
but  I  answered  him  at  once. 

"  You  so  seldom  ask  fevors  that  I  am 
sure  you  needn't  hesitate  now.  Whatever 
it  is,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  *  yes '  to 
it  blindly." 

He  looked  pleased  and  said  promptly, 

"You  certainly  may  and  without  ever 
having  any  reason  to  regret  it  Will  you 
come  this  way  ? " 

He  led  me  along  the  cumbered  deck  to 
where  a  great  pile  of  luggage  seemed  to  bar 
the  way,  and  there,  within  a  little  warm, 
tent-like  nook  ingeniously  contrived  by 
piling  boxes  and  bundles  on  two  sides  of  a 
square,  the  smokestack  forming  the  third, 
an  opening  looking  towards  the  state-rooms 
the  fourth,  and  the  whole  snugly  roofed  in 
by  a  respectable  bed-quilt  stretched  from 
side  to  side,  was  huddled  a  little  group  of 
four  persons  whom  you  had  but  to  glance  at 
to  know  had  a  history. 

The  group  consisted  of  a  pale,  sickly- 
looking  man,  who,  from  the  scar  on  his  left 
cheek  and  a  mutilated  hand,  I  judged  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  three  others  whom  I 
took  at  first  sight  to  be  children.  Two 
were  evidently  not  yet  be3rond  infancy,  and 
were  in  bed,  apparently  very  ill.  Their 
little  curly  heads  were  moving  restlessly  on 
their  pillows;   their  cheeks  flushed   aini 
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t  feverish  and  their  eyes  pretematurally 
brilliant.  But  a  nearer  inspection  of  the 
third  puzzled  me.  Little  creature  as  she 
vas,  I  saw  that  she  was  of  mature  years, 
and  not  only  almost  dwarfish  in  size  but,  as 
I  met  the  expression  of  her  great,  brown, 
surprised  eyes,  I  doubted  whether  she  was 
not  deficient  in  intellect  also.  Body  and 
mind  struck  me  as  havhig  been  projected 
on  a  scale  such  as  you  would  find  among  a 
race  of  g^ood-sized  fairies,  if  the  "little 
people  "  had  not  long  ago  given  the  world 
the  slip. 

As  the  children  tossed  uneasily  in  their 
bed,  she,  like  a  restless  little  sparrow,  was 
continually  fluttering  about  them,  not  still 
a  minute,  but  patting  their  heads,  drawing 
the  blankets  more  closely  under  their  chins, 
smoothing  their  hair  back  from  their  tem- 
ples with  her  little  brown  hand,  and  every 
now  and  then  looking  up  into  the  face  of 
the  silent  but  kind-looking  man  who  sat 
watching  her  motions,  as  if  to  ask  him  for 
approbation  of  what  she  was  doing.  And 
he  would  smile  on  her,  with  such  a  strange, 
patient  little  smile,  as  seemed  to  me  infin- 
itely pathetic,  but  which  so  delighted  her 
she  would  straightway  recommence  her 
birdlike  attentions  to  the  little  invalids  with 
greater  assiduity  than  ever. 

As  I  looked  in  my  companion's  £Eice  for 
an  explanation  of  the  scene,  a  strong,  good- 
humored  looking  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
I  and  holding  by  both  hands  a  bowl  which 
seemed  to  contain  something  like  porridge, 
came  towards  us  and  passed  Into  the  tent ; 
a  feat  he  executed  much  to  my  satisfection 
\  without  spilling  a  drop.  He  succeeded  also 
in  carrying  in  with  him,  as  I  could  see  )yf 
the  brightening  fece  of  the  invalid  soldier, 
a  fresh  breeze  of  hope  and  courage. 

•*  Wen,  how  goes  it,  little  woman  ? "  he 
burst  out  heartily.  "Are  they  ready  for 
the  porridge  ?  I've  got  it  here  all  ready 
for  them,  and  it's  good  porridge,  for  I  made 
it  myself." 
f  "Oh,  Deacon  Jones!"  the  little  thing 

^  piped  out  in  a  maze  of  gratitude  and  delight, 
"  I'm  sure  it's  good  porridge  if  you  made 
it  I  don't  know  anybody  but  Franz  who 
can  do  things  so  nicely  as  you  can.  But, 
dear  me  !  you've  spilt  some  on  your  vest, 


haven't  you  ?  Let  me  wipe  it  ofF."  And 
the  little  creature,  standing  up  on  tiptoe, 
succeeded  in  spreading  the  porridge  over  a 
still  larger  space. 

"  That  will  do  nicely,  little  woman ;  and 
now  we'll  feed  the  children." 

The  attempt  in  fhis  direction  was  not 
successful.  The  poor  young  sufferers  turned 
away  their  heads  unable  to  swallow  more 
than  a  single  mouthful.  Tears  came  into 
the  little  woman's  eyes  at  this. 

"  They  won't  eat,  Franz  I "  she  said,  her 
lips  quivering  with  a  half-suppressed  sob. 

"Never  mind,  Babili!"  he  soothingly 
answered,  tenderly  smoothing  as  he  did  so 
the  redundant,  wavy  hair  of  the  child- 
woman.  "They'll  be  better  by-and-by; 
then  they'll  cat." 

"  Oh  yes,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
porridge  now  ?    It  will  be  spoilt." 

"You  can  eat  it,  little  Bab,  can't  you  ? " 
he  inquired  with  another  of  his  pathetic 
little  smiles. 

"  Oh  yes,  so  I  can,  if  youll  eat  with  me," 
was  the  satisfied  answer;  and  the  next 
minute  Babili  was  busily  engaged  in  shar- 
ing the  contents  of  the  bowl  with  the 
soldier. 

A  summons  to  breakfast  drew  us  away 
from  this  strange  scene,  and  joining  my 
party,  who  stood  Siting  for  us  at  the 
saloon  door,  we  went  in  to  table.  Of  course 
what  we  had  seen  was  described  to  the 
others  and  discussed  freely  during  the  meal, 
all  sorts  of  opinions  being  arrived  at  as  to 
its  meaning. 

"  There  is  really  only  one  thing  we  need 
know  about  it  as  I  conceive,"  remarked 
Mr.  Grimby.  "  Strange  as  it  really  is,  that 
little  weak  piece  of  humanity  out  there  is 
the  wife  of  that  foolish  maimed  soldier  and 
the  mother  of  the  two  sick  babies.  It  seems 
to  me  a  pretty  unfortunate  piece  of  patriot- 
ism, or  would  seem  so,  for  there's  evidently 
to  be  help  needed  before  they^  reach  their 
journey's  end,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  secret 
fountain  of  goodness  that  gets  stirred  up 
in  one's  heart  by  such  pitiful  scenes.  But 
you  haven't  asked  me,"  he  broke  ofi^  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  me,  "what  feivor  I  was 
going  to  beg  of  you." 

"  No,  indeed ;  how  could  I  think  of  that 
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in  the  state  of  amazement  into  which  you 
threw  me  by  showing  me  such  a  pitiful  sight 
as  you  did  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  would  divine  what  it 
was." 

"  Did  you  ?  That  proves  how  much  you 
overestimate  my  mental  acuteness,  for  I 
really  don*t  guess  yet.    What  is  the  favor?" 

"  Just  this.  That  you'll  keep  your  eyes 
open  to  the  coming  needs  of  those  poor 
creatures,  while  you  are  on  the  boat  with 
them ;  after  that  I  hope  they  will  hot  need 
any  one's  particular  care.  You^ll  help  them 
if  you  can,  I  know." 

It  did  not  require  very  much  self-sacrifice 
in  me  to  promise  this,  and  I  told  him  so.  I 
was  heartily  touched  by  the  helplessness 
confided  to  me,  and  added  to  this,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  wholesome  antidote  to  seasickness 
in  the  work  before  me  was  not  without  its 
attraction,  so  I  gave  him  my  hand  on  it. 

"  Whatever  I  can  do  for  those  poor  things 
.  rely  upon  it  I  will.  So  go  to  your  conven- 
tion and  nominate  presidents  while  I  take 
care  of —  no  1  not  paupers  —  *  suffering  hu- 
manity '  is  the  proper  term,  isn't  it  ?  " 

He  looked  round  at  me  as  if  to  see  whether 
I  had  not  grown  suddenly  hardened,  and 
then  breakfast  being  over  we  all  hurried 
out  upon  the  forward  deck,  where  all  the 
other  passengers  seemed  to  be  gathering, 
and  were  well  paid  by  the  aspect  of  what 
we  saw.  Cleveland,  the  beautiful  Queen 
♦City,  was  looming  up  in  all  its  loveliness  in 
the  distance.  Vessels  of  every  description 
were  stretching  their  white  wings  and  pass- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  harbor,  or  swinging 
lazily  at  anchor  waiting  for  their  turns  to 
move.  As  we  stood  watching  and  admir- 
ing, conversation  grew  animated  and  gen- 
eral. Several  young  men  had  collected 
hear  Mr.  Grimby,  who,  I  soon  became 
aware,  were  travelling  in  his  company  and 
bound  for  the  same  goal.  Of  course  the 
subject  of  the  convention  came  up,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  all  very 
much  in  earnest  in  their  political  proclivi- 
ties, growing  enthusiastic  over  the  proba- 
ble results  of  the  meeting. 

"  Harrison  will  surely  be  nominated,  and 
just  as  surely  elected,"  G.  roundly  main- 
tained, then  with  a  sudden  access  of  enthu- 


siasm, breaking  out  into  the  chorus  just 
then  coming  into  full  vogue,  of 
•      "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too," 

in  which  he  was  energetically  joined  by  his 
travelling  friends,  whose  musical  abilities, 
I  am  bound  to  confess,  were  decidedly 
of  a  more  promising  character  than  their 
leader's. 

Of  course  general  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  singing,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  an  enthusiastic  shufflng  of  feet  and 
beating  of  time  with  swinging  arms,  and 
this  attention  did  not  subside  until  we 
steamed  up  to  the  landing  at  Cleveland  and 
the  political  party  went  ashore,  and  stood 
to  see  us  off  again.  It  was  not  long  they 
had  to  wait.  A  few  other  passengers  came 
aboard,  the  cries  of  "  all  aboard  "  and  "  all 
ashore  "  were  heard,  the  plank  was  drawn 
in  and  we  were  off.  A  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs and  hands,  a  few  "good-byes"  and 
"  pleasant  journeys  "  and  Mr.  G.  and  his 
companions  turned  away  and  walked  leis- 
urely up  from  the  strand  towards  the  stage 
office,  whence  they  were  to  set  out  on  their 
long  ride  to  Columbus. 

"  Who  did  you  call  that  are  man  in  the 
white  overcoat  ? "  inquired  an  intelligent 
looking  but  somewhat  roughly  clad  individ- 
ual of  one  of  my  companions. 

We  were  still  listening  to  the  refirain  of 

•*  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  toa" 

which  more  and  more  faintly  came  down 
to  us. 

"  Who  did  you  say  that  are  num  was  ? " 
the  question  was  repeated. 

"That's  Grimby  1"  was  curtly  dropped 
out  between  two  bars  of  the  singing. 

"  What,  Horace  Grimby  ?  " 

«  Yes  sir  !  " 

"What,  Horace  Grimby,  the  editor  of 
the  —  " 

"Yes  sir." 

"  What,  the  Horace  Grimby  that's  just 
started  this  ere  paper?"  the  man  persis- 
tently interrogated,  as  drawing  a  copy  of  a 
well-known  campaign  journal  from  his  capa- 
cious pocket,  and  spreading  it  wide  before 
him,  he  pondered  its  title  for  a  minute, 
looked  again  after  the  retreating  white  over- 
coat;  and  then,  with  an  expression  of  amaze- 
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TKnt  on  his  face  that  was  perfectly  ludi- 
crous, gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  emotions  in 
an  emphatic 
**Well,  I  swow/'' 

1  couldn't  help  laughing,  and  the  man 
took  the  alarm  at  once. 

^  You  aint  making  fun  of  me  now,  are 
Tou?"  he  said  with  a  very  dubious  air, 
looking  down  at  his  paper  and  then  up 
at  us. 

**  No,  indeed !  Make  yourself  easy  and 
be  sure  that  youVe  seen  the  veritable  man, 
editor  and  publisher,  Horace  Grimby  1 " 

He  could  not  but  be  convinced,  and  as 
we  left  him  to  recover  from  his  surprise  in 
his  own  time,  the  last  thing  we  heard  from 
the  quarter  where  we  stood  was. 


«WeUl 
me  I" 


1  swowl    If  that  don't  beat 


CHAPTER  n. 
Our  voyage  round  the  Lakes    seemed 
likely  to  be  exceptionally  long  and  uncom- 
fortable.    By  the  time  we  had  entered  the 
Huron  a  heavy  gale  was  blowing,  and  the 
pitching  and  rolling  of  the  steamer  had  be- 
come alarming  if  not  absolutely  dangerous. 
The  short  waves  rose  almost  perpendicu- 
larly upwards,  as  many  may  remember  they 
do  in  the  gulf  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  not  to 
unwonted  eyes  alone  did  they  seem  .about 
to  swallow  us  up.    We  could  only  struggle 
on,  however,  until  Port  Huron  was  at  length 
fortunately  reached;  and  there  fw  three 
whole  days  we  lay  stormbound  but  in  safety. 
Outside  our  little  welcome  harbor  winds 
and  waves  held  high  carnival.    During  all 
that  period  the  gale  never  lulled  nor  abated 
for  a  single  hour.    Straight  down  from  the 
northern  pole  it  came  rushing  resistlessly 
on,  and  roared  and  shrieked  and  tore  up 
the  seas,  and,  as  if  furious  at  our  escape, 
thundered  by  our  hiding-place  strewing  the 
deep  with  wrecks. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Huron  has 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  ^  Lake  of 
Terrors."  Few  are  her  ports  of  safety, 
and  many  the  dismal  wrecks  which  tell  how 
terrific  are  the  storms  which  sometimes 
lash  her  waters ;  and  it  was  in  those  stormy 
waters  that  our  little  steamer,  saved  for  this 
time,  was  finally  engulfed. 
The  illness  of  the  little  creatures  who 
Vol.  XI;VII-4 


had  been  so  earnestly  recommended  to  my 
care  increased  rather  than  diminished  dur- 
ing all  those  stormy  days,  and  before  we 
had  reached  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  there 
was  a  panic  among  the  emigrants.  The 
patients  were  red  with  a  disfiguring  erup- 
tion, and  the  name  of  a  hideous  and  conta- 
gious disease  passed  rapidly  in  whispered 
speech  from  lip  to  lip,  until  the  little  tent 
which  had  been  the  centre  of  a  thousand 
kind  attentions  was  deserted  by  all. 

Early  one  morning  I  was  awakened  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  the  stirring  of  a  light 
hand  upon  my  arm.  Starting  and  looking 
up,  there  was  Babili  standing  on  a  stool 
close  to  my  berth  and  her  great  brown  eyes, 
distended  with  agony  and  terror,  looking 
straight  into  mine. 

"  What  is  it,  Babili  ?  "  I  inquired  in  sud- 
den fear. 

"Franz  says  won't  you  please  come? 
Something  dreadful  ails  Wattie  and  Bab, 
and  everybody  is  afraid  of  them.** 

"Yes,  I'll  come.  Run  home  and  tell 
Franz.** 

It  was  the  work  of  but  few  minutes  ere  I 
had  put  myself  in  condition  to  appear  on 
deck,  and  ran  to  see  what  the  matter  was. 
Before  I  reached  the  tent,  I  perceived  an 
excited  crowd  huddling  together  and  heard 
the  ominous  word  "  small  pox.*'  Every  one 
was  giving  the  place  a  wide  berth,  but,  full 
of  mingled  curiosity  and  fear,  they  stood 
waiting  at  a  safe  distance  to  learn  my  opin- 
ion of  the  case  ;  having  by  one  of  those 
curious,  unreasoning  mental  freaks,  which 
no  one  can  ever  explain,  fully  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  my  knowledge  of  diseases 
and  their  cure  was  very  nearly  infallible. 

Without  taking  the  trouble  to  shake  their 
faith  in  my  infallibility,  I  entered  the  tent, 
and  saw  that  the  alarm  and  apprehensions 
which  existed  without  were  here  painfully 
intensified.  Franz  had  caught  the  conta- 
gion of  others,  and  sat  bending  over  the 
two  little  disfigured  objects  lying  on  the  bed 
before  him  with  a  face  full  of  despair.  Ba- 
biH  was  on  the  floor  opposite,  gazing  dumbly 
and  with  wide  eyes  into  his  foce. 

He  looked  up  at  me  as  I  entered  but  was 
too  full  to  speak,  and  I  approached  to  ex- 
amine the  children,  never  having  had  any 
fear  of  contagion.     In  a  m«ment_I_saw 
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what  a  dozen  mothers  in  the  crowd  would 
have  recognized  if  they  had  not  been  so 
panic-stricken,  that  it  was  a  clear  case  of 
measles.  In  fact,  they  were  scarlet  with 
the  eruption,  quite  free  from  pain,  with  lit- 
tle fever,  doing  as  nicely  as  possible,  and 
had  only  to  be  carefully  nourished  and  kept 
from  taking  cold  to  be  well  in  a  few  deys. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  revulsion  which 
took  place  in  Franz,  poor  fellow,  as  in  a 
cheerful  voice  and  with  an  encouraging 
smile,  I  told  him  all  I  have  here  written. 
He  believed  me  implicitly.  If  I  had  held  a 
dozen  medical  diplomas  in  my  hand  to  prove 
my  competence  to  decide  on  the  matter,  he 
would  not  have  been  more  sure  of  it,  nor 
half  as  grateful.  He  thanked  me  over  and 
over  again,  the  tears  running  down  his 
good,  gentle  face,  and  ended  by  suddenly 
jumping  up,  seizing  my  hand  and  kissing  it 
in  a  true  German  fashion,  which  he  ought 
to  have  forgotten  after  all  the  years  he  had 
lived  in  this  country,  and  the  Mexican  bat- 
tles which  had  left  him  such  a  cripple. 

Though  I  did  not  make  this  remark  to 
him,  he  sat  down  again  looking  a  little 
abashed — for  that  was  thirty  years  ago, 
remember,  and  I  was  not  then  the  silver- 
haired  woman  I  am  now — and  I,  quietly 
telling  him  that  I  would  be  back  soon,  went 
out  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  emigrants. 

I  had  reflected  that  it  was  very  important 
that  the  other  children  on  board  should  be 
kept  at  a  safe  distance.  A  course  of  the 
disease  under  which  the  little  creatures  in 
the  tent  were  suffering  running  through  the 
colony  at  the  outset  of  their  settlement 
would  be  a  most  trying  and  discouraging 
commencement 

I  found  the  crowd  still  waiting,  and  in 
great  anxiety,  So,  mustering  all  my  little 
German  to  my  aid,  I  contrived  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  case  that  was  intelligible 
enough  to  be  understood,  as  I  became  aware 
by  the  gradual  lightening  of  their  faces  as  I 
proceeded,  and  the  nods  and  congratula- 
tions they  lavished  upon  one  another  as 
they  walked  quietly  away  at  the  end,  keep- 
ing their  children  close  to  their  sides. 
After  standing  a  few  minutes  to  see  that 
they  went  quietly  to  preparing  their  break- 
fasts, which  had  been  quite  forgotten  in  the 
excitement  of  the  morning,  I  went  back  to 


give  Franz  a  few  simple  directions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  little  patients,  finding  him  with 
mind  quite  at  ease,  and  ready  and  able  to 
understand  and  do  everything  that  was  nec- 
essary for  them. 

What  a  curious  study  Babili  was  !  See- 
ing that  Franz  was  no  longer  alarmed  about 
the  children,  her  unwonted  distress  had 
faded  out  from  her  undeveloped  mind  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  invaded  it.  She  had 
quite  recovered  her  birdlike  vivacity,  and 
was  again  flitting  about  from  one  corner  to 
another,  and  in  her  inconsequent  way  doing 
a  good  many  things  to  little  purpose,  but 
all  the  time  cheering  and,  I  could  see,  also 
saddening  Franz  with  her  loving  helpless- 
ness. She  never  went  by  her  husband  tliat 
she  did  not  caressingly  touch  or  smile  on 
him,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  made  up  her 
world,  her  sun ;  her  children,  even,  being 
only  far-off,  unimportant  satellites. 

I  stood  curiously  watching  her  little  move- 
ments during  several  minutes,  till  at  last 
Franz  looked  up  into  my  face  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  He  saw  what  I  was  thinking, 
and  answered  to  my  thought  in  a  manly, 
appealing,  sad  tone,  and  yet  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  of  a  little  kitten. 

"  Yes  ;  she's  a  good,  loving  little  thing. 
It  has  made  a  better  man  of  me  to  have  had 
her  to  take  care  of.  It  seems  to  bring  one 
nearer  to  God  to  be  always  with  such  an 
innocent." 

"I  believe  that,  indeed  I  do!"  I  an- 
swered sincerely,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  been  a  happier  as  well  as  a  better  man 
for  the  loving  dependence  of  such  a  child- 
wife." 

"  I  have ; "  he  rejwned,  with  a  tender 
gaze  on  the  little  woman  who  was  now  hang- 
ing on  him  like  a  true  child,  "  and  while  I 
live  I  hope  God  will  help  me  to  take  good 
care  of  her.  I  will  never  have  any  trouble 
come  near  her  if  I  can  keepiit  off  by  bear- 
ing it  myself.  I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  live  as  long  as  she  does." 

'^  I  hope  you  will  But  in  any  case  she 
will  have  those  two  nice  children  who  will 
I  trust  grow  up  to  protect  her." 

He  made  no  reply  to  this,  save  by  a 
troubled  look  at  the  two  helpless  little  ones 
in  bed,  and  a  grave  kiss  on  Babili's  fore- 
head. 
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FroHi  that  moment  I  regarded  that  poor 
maimed  soldier  with  a  true  respect,  and 
thought  I  could  almost  read  the  enigma  of 
his  noarriage.  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been  a 
sort  of  co-worker  with  me  —  that  is,  per- 
forming- nine-tenths  of  the  service  neces- 
sary lo  the  care  of  the  helpless  little  family, 
was  standing  at  my  elbow  during  this  con- 
versation, and  when,  after  putting  matters 
in  order  a  little  in  the  tent,  1  left  it,  1  found 
him  waiting  outside,  and  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed nte. 

^*  I  can  tell  you  all  about  them,  ma'am,  if 
you'd  like  to  have  me,"  he  said,  *'for  I've 
known  little  Babili  ever  since  she  was  a 
child,  and  Franz  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
a  better  fellow  than  he  is  now  1  don't  know 
anywhere,  as  you  can  see,  ma'am." 

"  Yes  I  like  him,  and  shall  be  most  glad 
to  hear  their  story.  I  knew  they  had  one 
the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  them.  But 
as  I  have  had  no  break£ast  yet  and  I  im- 
agine you  have  had  none  either,  I  think 
we'll  defer  the  story  until  a  better  op- 
portunity." 

CHAPTER  111. 

This  was  the  story  of  Franz  and  Babili 
as  Mr.  Jones  related  it  I  have,  however, 
taken  the  liberty  of  putting  it  into  my  own 
language,  and  making  it  a  little  more  con- 
nected than  that  worthy  man  succeeded  in 
doing. 

Franz  was  a  French  Swiss,  bom  in  Switz- 
erland not  far  from  Thun,  and  had  been  a 
soldier.  He  was  in  fisict,  according  to  the 
admirable  system,  of  many  European  coun- 
tries, pressed  into  the  army  when  scarcely 
out  of  his  boyhood;  retained  there  for 
many  years  on  a  salary  of  a  shilling  a  day, 
and,  when  wounds  and  sickness  had  so  far 
weakened  him  as  to  render  him  unfit  for 
farther  service,  honorably  discharged  ;  his 
grateful  country,  thereafter,  permitting  him 
to  get  on  as  best  he  could,  which  did  not, 
all  things  considered,  turn  out  to  be  very 
welL  His  strength  did  not  permit  him  to 
labor  in  the  com  fields,  which  just  then 
were  the  only  fields  open  to  men  of  his 
class,  and  very  wisely  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  a  country  beyond  the  Atlantic  which  was 
believed  to  be  a  sort  of  Eldorado,  where 
gold  grew  on  bushes  and  one  had  only  to 
gather  it  at  his  wiU.    Accordingly,  so  soon 


as  his  wounds  were  healed  and  his  shat- 
tered health  a  little  recruited,  he  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  voyage.  His 
plan  met  with  little  opposition ;  his  few 
friends  who  were  possessed  of  any  consid- 
erable means  preferring  to  hear  of  his 
health  and  prosperity  in  a  foreign  country 
to  supporting  him  at  home.  So  they  nobly 
raised  among  them  sufficient  funds  to  ship 
him  off  to  America  and  leave  a  few  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  until  something  should  turn 
up  after  his  arrival  there  to  eke  them  out. 

By  what  mental  process  they  solved  the 
problem,  how  a  man  without  strength  to 
work  in  his  own  country  was  to  make  his 
way  by  hard  labor  in  a  strange  and  new 
one,  Mr.  Jones,  if  he  understood  the  matter 
himself,  did  not  inform  me.  Which  omis- 
sion is  a  pity,  as  the  solution  of  so  knotty 
a  problem  might  be  useful  to  others. 

When  he  landed  in  New  York,  he  found 
himself  much  better  in  health  from  his 
voyage  but  sadly  low  in  pocket.  He,  how- 
ever, bad  no  difficulty  in  procuring  food  and 
lodging.  Several  kind  and  disinterested 
men,  who  met  him  at  the  landing,  insisted 
on  his  accompanying  them  home.  Much 
as  he  regretted  to  disoblige  the  others,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  most  press- 
ing, and  soon  saw  himself  established  in 
a  comfortless  den  in  Greenwich  street, 
where  at  the  rate  of  seven  dollars  a  week 
he  remained  just  ten  days  ;  when,  his  funds 
being  exhausted,  he  was  politely  informed 
that  his  room  was  required  for  others  and 
was  turned  into  the  street 

If  Franz  had  seen  dark  days  before,  this 
was  a  black  one.  He  stood  alone  and  be- 
wildered on  the  sidewalk,  without  money 
and  without  friends,  feeling  that  the  end 
had  now  come.  But  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken as  you  all  know. 

The  Mexican  war,  fortunately  for  him, 
had  just  broken  out,  and  as  he  stood  there 
sunk  in  despair,  a  man  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  demanded  if  he  wouldn't  like 
to  be  a  soldier  and  fight  for  glory,  Uncle 
Sam  and  eleven  dollars  a  month.  The 
poor  fellow  had  liad  enough  glory  in  his 
own  country;  he  wasn't  acquainted  with 
Uncle  Sam,  but  the  eleven  dollars  decided 
him.  He  enlisted  and  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  Mexico. 

Here  he  had  tike  usual  ups  and  downs  of 
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a  soldier's  life,  the  latter  outnumbering  by 
many  the  former,  until,  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  a  fortunate  bullet  shattered  his 
hand,  maiming  him  for  life. 

He  was  of  course  honorably  discharged 
again,  and  sent  home,  that  is  to  New  York, 
where  after  many  delays  and  much  suffer- 
ing he  arrived,  and  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension  and 
would  receive  from  the  government  eight 
dollars  a  month  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

As  the  mind  of  the  poor  fellow  took  in 
this  certainty,  a  great  wave  of  contentment 
swept  over  him.  The  Eldorado  was  reached 
at  last.  In  that  ante-rebellion  period  one 
could  live  on  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  days  Franz  was  safe  from 
want. 

As  he  was  meditating  on  his  good  for- 
tune and  casting  about  him  for  a  home 
where  he  could  enjoy  it,  a  humane  man, 
struck  with  the  gentleness  and  pallor  of  his 
delicate  face,  addressed  him,  inquiring 
kindly  into  his  circumstances.  Franz  opened 
his  heart  and  told  his  whole  story,  and  the 
good  man  entered  into  the  matter  as  if  it 
had  been  his  own.  After  a  little  thought, 
he  not  only  advised  him  to  retire  to  some 
place  in  the  country,  where  his  health  would 
be  better  and  living  cheaper  than  in  New 
York,  and  where  perhaps  he  could  find  some 
light  work  which  he  could  perform  with  one 
hand,  but  actually  took  him  imder  his 
charge  as  he  was  travelling  north,  paying 
his  entire  expenses,  and  finding  him  a  home 
in  a  quiet  farm-house  in  Vermont  where 
by  various  little  services  he  could  earn  his 
board,  and  thus  lay  by  a  portion  of  his  pen- 
sion for  old  age. 

Franz  was  a  happy  man,  and  the  farmer 
and  his  household  grew  to  like  and  trust 
the  good,  honest,  mutilated  soldier,  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  themselves.  It  was  a  per- 
petual surprise  to  the  good  house-mother 
how  Franz,  with  his  poor  one  hand,  could 
possibly  make  himself  so  useful  as  he  did. 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  used  to  get  along 
before  he  came  here.  I  am  sure  we  should 
miss  him  now,  if  he  should  leave  us,  almost 
as  much  as  we  should  our  old  pony  that  you 
talked  of  selling,"  she  would  say  to  her 
husband  as  he  came  in  from  his  work  at 


night  half  an  hour  earlier  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to  before  Franz  was  an  inmate  o{ 
the  household. 

"  And  more  too,  wife ;  we  should  miss 
him  more.  You  ought  to  see  the  poor  fel- 
low hold  the  salt  box  against  his  breast 
with  that  stump  of  a  hand  and  feed  the 
sheep  and  cattle  with  the  other  as  well  as  I 
could.  And  he's  got  so  he  can  chop  up  the 
beets  and  turnips  for. the  sheep  with  one 
hand.  Bless  your  heart,  he's  something 
out  of  the  comnK>n,  I  can  tell  you !  I  shall 
pay  him  a  little  wages  next  summer." 

Franz  was  evidently  on  the  tide  which 
would  bear  him  on  to  moderate  prosperity, 
when  he  commenced  the  operation  of  bet- 
tering his  condition  by  marrying  Babili. 
Of  course  you  want  to  know  who  Babili 
was. 

Her  story  is  that  of  thousands.  The 
"Children's  Aid  Society"  of  New  York 
city  could  write  fifty  volumes  of  authentic 
narrations  just  as  interesting  as  hers,  and 
many  far  more  full  of  incident,  until,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  she  married  Franz. 

It  was  before  the  days  of  that  admirable 
institution  I  just  mentioned,  that  Babili 
came  into  the  world,  nobody  knew  how, 
and  was  found  one  dismal  early  morning 
wrapped  in  a  flannel  garment,  on  which  the 
name  ^^  Babili "  was  pinned,  in  a  basket  on 
a  doorstep  in  Boston.  She  was  not  a  prom- 
ising child,  fat,  healthy,  beautiful,  smiling ; 
one  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  her  fortunate 
finders,  and  determine  them  to  bring  her  up 
an  accomplished  lady  and  leave  her  a  for- 
tune. On  the  contrary,  she  was  sallow, 
sickly,  homely,  a  little  bunch  of  bony  ugli- 
ness, and  cried  incessantly.  The  only  thing 
about  her  that  was  tolerable  was  her  eyes, 
and  those  were  immense  brown  orbs  that 
looked  at  you,  not  with  intelligence,  but 
with  a  surprised  stare  that  made  the  indig- 
nant lady  into  whose  parior  a  tittering  ser- 
vant-girl carried  her  the  morning  she  was 
found,  determine  on  the  spot  to  send  her 
straight  to  the  almshouse. 

"To  think  of  anybody's  presuming  to 
leave  such  a  horrid  little  fright  at  my  door ! 
As  if  I  would  keep  her  to  stare  at  me  with 
those  great  saucy  eyes  from  morning  till 
night  I  Such  a  name,  too ;  Babili !  Here, 
Jane,  take  that  basket  right  round  to  the 
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police  station,  and  tell  them  I  don't  thank 
aiybody  for  leaving  such  trash  at  my  door !" 

.\iid  Jane  carried  the  poor  little  foundling 
fbitiier  she  was  bid,  and  a  coarse,  hard- 
foddng  policeman  took  it  to  the  almshouse. 

•^Poor  thing!  poor  little  morsel!"  he 
said  pitiMy.  "  It's  likely  to  be  a  hard 
w}rid  for  you  at  this  rate  ! " 

Bat  it  never  was  a  really  hard  world  for 
Uit  little  creature.  Whether  it  was  because 
4e  never  had  susceptibility  enough  in  her 
iz^Qcy  to  feel  the  thousand  neglects  and 
s%hts  that  children  bom  as  she  had  been 
2re  Hkeiy  to  be  subjected  to,  or  whether 
her  dwar^h  sixe  and,  after  she  began  to 
lave  food,  warmth  and  care,  her  sudden 
73ssformation  from  a  crying  to  an  always 
good-natured  —  I  ought  rather  to  say  i>«- 
pisswe—cldldy  attracted  kindness  and  a 
pitying  sort  of  aifection,  it  is  impossible  to 
'iedde.  But  whatever  her  surroundings  or 
?Kition,  she  was  always  serene  and  nega- 
md?  h^>py. 

When  she  was  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
scffie  showman,  struck  by  her  beautiful 
culj  hair,  her  fece,  half  eyes,  and  her 
d^aifeh  little  person,  took  her  from  the 
sjasbonse  and  became  her  keeper.  By 
^  she  was  carried  about  the  country  for 
i  ccaple  of  years  as  a  part  of  the  attrac- 
ti3Ds  of  a  circus.  I  fancy  the  showman 
cade  bat  litde  capital  out  of  her.  It  was 
» impcssible  to  arouse  in  her  any  vivacity 
y  gaycty  of  action.  That  impassive,  ex- 
.^TBsioiiless  calm  which  you  see  in  a  (5hina 
-^  was  alwajrs  on  her  face,  and  exasper- 
^  him  to  such  a  degree  that  availing 
iiiasclfof  the  occasion  of  an  illness  to  which 
5^  «as  subject,  he  one  day  left  her  behind 
-^  ia  a  secluded  town  in  Vermont. 

After  this  she  drifted  about  for  a  long 
^^from  one  place  to  another,  as  kindness 
'<  caprice  offered  her  a  temporary  home, 
^dl  she  iaally  found  herself  in  the  neigh- 
^^bood  where  Franz  lived.  Here  she  soon 
'^canie  an  object  of  curiosity  and  kindness, 
^^  petted  on  all  hands,  but  she  lacked 
-ittt  s  so  dear  to  aJJ  —  a  home. 

Wbea  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  she 
*oakl  have  passed  anywhere  for  a  child 
^^  joonger,  so  in£uitile  was  her  appear- 
^s«-  Add  to  this  she  was  as  utterly  igno- 
^^  of  aO  kinds  of  household  matters  as  a 


baby,  and  this  either  from  want  of  capacity 
to  learn  or  because  no  one  had  ever  thought 
it  worth  while  to  try  and  teach  her.  She 
was  besides  of  infirm  health,  and  needed 
frequent  nursing. 

This  was  Babili  when  she  and  Franz  as- 
tonished the  small  world  around  them  by 
starting  in  life  together. 

Ever)'body  stood  stock  still  for  a  day  at 
the  unheard  of  thing.  Then  everybody 
cried  out  in  the  very  best  spirit  in  the 
world,  "Poor  Franz!  Poor  little  Babili! 
Who  could  ever  havtf  thought  it?  Such 
simpletons  to  marry!  However  will  they 
get  their  bread?  His  pension  won't  keep 
them  both  —  and  he  so  sickly,  and  she 
such  a  baby  know-nothing.  And  oh,  dear  ! 
especially  if  children  should  come,  as  they 
are  sure  to  do,  poor  little  worms  !  It  does 
seem  as  if  where  the  least  food  is  there  is 
sure  to  be  the  most  mouths!  Dear  me, 
dear  me!  such  simpletons!" 

And  no  wonder  they  said  all  this,  for 
never  was  a  marriage  more  unpromising  of 
every  thing  but  suffering  and  want.  But 
God  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies, 
and  Franz  and  Babili  did  not  starie.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pension  money  held  out 
in  a  marvellous  way,  and  they  both  seemed 
to  take  a  new  and  stronger  lease  of  life.  He 
had  married  Babili  that  she  might  at  last 
have  a  home.  He  knew  it  must  be  a  poor 
one,  but  however  poor  it  was,  it  could  not 
but  be  far  better  at  the  age  she  had  now 
reached  than  to  drift  about  with  her  weak 
intellect  in  the  unprotected  way  she  must 
still  do.  And  they  really  loved  one  another; 
he  in  a  protecting,  manly,  pitying  way;  she 
as  the  innocent  babes  in  the  wood  might 
have  loved  a  good,  benevolent  man  who 
had  come  to  take  them  in  his  arms  and 
carry  them  home  to  his  beautiful  castle. 

Franz  did  not  take  his  helpless  little  wile 
to  his  beautiful  castle,  but  he  took  her  to 
a  dilapidated  cottage,  large  as  a  nutshell, 
that  the  good  farmer  with  whom  he  had 
been  living  gave  him;  for  it  could  not  be 
expected,  you  know,  after  the  improvident 
step  he  had  taken,  that  they  should  still 
keep  him  in  the  family,  much  as  they  would 
miss  him  when  he  was  gone.  Greatly  as 
they  pitied  them  both,  they  did  not  want 
Aer.    So  in  mingled  vexation  and  kindness, 
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tliey  offered  him  this  little  cabin  and  Franz 
gratefully  and  meekly  accepted  it. 

This  little  building,  which  had  been  the 
home  ot  its  owner  in  the  young,  \ngai*ous 
days  when  he  first  hewed  down  the  forest 
and  planted  the  corn  and  wheat  among  the 
blackened  stumps,  had,  when  more  prosper- 
ous days  came,  been  converted  into  a  store- 
house for  various  farm  products.  It  was 
now  empty,  with  rat-eaten  floors,  and 
crumbling  walls.  The  windows  were  shat- 
tered and  the  door  half  off  its  hinges;  but 
all  this  could  be  remedied  in  a  little  time, 
and  to  Babili  who  was,  you  know,  the  merest 
child  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  appearance, 
and  who  had  drifted  about  an  her  little  or- 
phan life  like  a  spring  violet  cast  upon  a 
meadow  brook — to  BabiK  ft  seemed  like 
paradise.  Franz  would  be  there,  and  his 
presence  and  love  were  all  she,  poor  home- 
less one,  cared  for.     She  grew  gleeful  and 


clapped  her  little  hands,  [and  laughed  at 
Franz'  attempt  to  improve  matters.  And 
lie  gradually  succeeded.  And  it  was  mar- 
vellous how  under  his  tender  instructions 
Babili  began  at  once  to  develop;  how  soon 
she  tried  to  Tmitate  him  in  his  efforts,  and 
in  a  general  way  to  hoH  up  her  end  of 
the  yoke. 

The  army  has  not  generally  prt)\'eda  good 
school  for  the  training  of  a  poor  man  in  the 
common  occupations  of  a  poor  man's  life. 
Its  infTuence  on  Franz  was  na  exception  to 
this.  But  he  was  not  lazy  and  he  was  in- 
genious. He  had  learned  a  good  deal,  be- 
sides, during  the  two  years  he  had  lived 
with  the  fanner.  So  he  fell  to  work  with 
brain  and  hands  to  contrive  how  to  repair 
his  cabin  and  furnish  it.  A  task  of  no  in- 
considerable toil  and  perplexity  as  you  will 
by  and  by  acknowledge. 

Mrs,  C  AL  Sawyer, 


Friendship^ 


IT  was  a  glad  moment  to  the  disciples 
when  Jesus  called  ih^m  friends. 

They  had  left  all  and  followed  hiuL  With 
unspeakable  interest  they  had  listened  to 
the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips.  They 
l\ad  deemed  it  a  joy  and  privilege  to  be 
called  disciples,  followers,  servants,  of  him 
who  "reflected  the  Father's  glory,"  and 
"  spake  as  never  man  spake." 

But  now  he  had  taken  them  into  more 
intimate  relationship.  They  had  not  fol- 
lowed him  in  vain.  They  had  not  listened 
to  his  lessons  of  instruction  in  vain.  They 
had  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  him, 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  He  could  see 
virtues  in  their  character,  which  were  not 
there  in  the  first  days  of  their  discipleship. 
He  had  so  much  confidence  in  their  fidel- 
ity that  he  had  chosen  them  to  be  his  apos- 
tles, to  complete  the  work  he  had  begun 
and  carry  the  gospel  of  glad  tidings  to  the 
world. 

And  now  he  comes  and  addresses  them 
by  a  most  endearing  appellation.  He  tells 
them  that  "  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me, 
even  so  have  I  loved  you ;  continue  ye  in 
my  love.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments^ 
ye  shall  abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  have 
k  *pt  my  Father's  commandments  and  abide 


in  his  love.  These  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  you  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you, 
and  that  your  joy  might  be  full.  Tliis  is 
my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another 
as  I  have  Loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends.  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you.  Henceforth  I 
call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  know- 
eth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth,  but  I  have 
called  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I 
have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made 
known  unto  you-" 

This  is  one  of  the  signs,  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  sincere  friendship.  It  is 
communicative  and  confidential.  It  brings 
its  object  near  unto  itself  It  throws  oft" 
all  restraint.  It  telTs  its  hopes  -and  fears, 
its  joys  and  sorrows.  It  especially  reveals 
whatever  will  promote  the  interest  or  the 
happiness  of  him  around  ^vhom  its  tendrils 
cling. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  the  case.  If  we 
have  a  true  friend,  one  to  whom  we  have 
given  our  heart  and  from  whom  we  have 
received  a  heart  in  return,  we  feel  perfectly 
free  in  his  company.  We  say  many  things 
to  him  that  we  could  not  and  would  not  say 
to  a  stranger  or  a  m* 
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I    think  of  him  and  go  to  him,  if  we  learn 

I  an)-thing  that  is  especially  interesting  or 
sew.  We  do  not  want  to  hide  from  him 
the  truths  which  we  have  discovered.    We 

I  want  to  share  them  with  him.  It  heightens 
OCT  own  joys  to  divide  them  with  our  friend. 

t  If  we  see  a  beautiful  picture,  or  landscape, 
or  waterfall,  we  think  of  our  friend  and  wish 
ie  were  with  us  to  see  it  too.  If  we  listen 
to  a  sweet  song^  or  an  interesting  sermon, 
we  want  him  to  hear  and  enjoy  it  also. 
WTien  we  meet  him,  we  draw  for  him  as 
well  as  we  can  the  picture  ;  we  tell  him 
about  the  sermon  ;  we  divide  with  him  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  just  as  Jesus  did  with 
his  disciples,  —  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason — ^when  he  said,  "  These  things  have 
I  spoken  unto  you  that  my  joy  might  remain 
in  jron,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full." 

The  true  friend  guards  carefully  the  in- 
terests and  honor  of  his  friend.  "He  will 
not  wrong  him  or  see  him  wronged  without 
apprising  him  of  approaching  danger."  By 
a  spontaneous  impulse  he  shields  the  repu- 
tation, he  guards  the  good  name,  he  comes 
to  the  rescue  in  time  of  need.  It  is  easy 
for  genuine  friends  to  fulfil  the  "golden 
rale,"  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them."  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
this  requirement  is  impracticable  and  im- 
possible. It  may  not  be  easy  of  fulfilment 
among  men  who  have  no  special  regard 
for  one  another.  But  light  the  flame  of 
genuine  love  in  a  man*s  heart,  and  then  he 
keeps  this  law  as  naturally  as  a  mother 
watches  over  her  sleeping  child. 

Friendship  sees  the  best  that  there  is  in 
a  man.  It  prepares  us  to  pass  accurate 
judgment  upon  another.  Without  it  we 
cannot  understand  another  at  all.  If  we 
hate  a  man,  we  do  not  know  him  and  we 
cannot  know  him.  Our  hatred  perverts  our 
judgment.  It  blinds  us  to  his  virtues  ;  it 
magnifies  his  faults  ;  it  throws  a  shadow 
o\'er  his  life  and  character.  We  have  no 
right  to  express  an  opinion  concerning 
him.  We  have  only  to  confess  that  we 
hate  him,  and  that  therefore  we  are  disqual- 
ified to  hold  or  express  an  opinion.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  friendship  warps  and 
perverts  the  judgment,  that  a  man  cannot 
see  the  £aults  of  his  friend.    This  is  a  mis- 


take. We  do  see  the  faults  of  our  friend, 
more  clearly  than  anybody  else  can  see 
them.  But  we  see  them  more  nearly  as 
they  are.  We  put  ourselves  in  his  place, 
and  judge  of  matters  concerning  him  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  We  do  not  magnify 
his  virtues ;  we  do  give  them  their  due 
place  and  proportion ;  and  so  we  are  pre- 
pared to  "  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all 
long  suffering  and  doctrine." 

Friendship  is  frank  and  honest  in  its  in- 
tercourse. It  does  not  cover  up  your 
faults.  It  does  not  flatter,  nor  indulge  in 
unmerited  praise.  It  may  apologize  for 
your  mistakes,  in  the  presence  of  others, 
and  speak  the  best  word  that  can  be  spoken. 
But  in  your  presence,  especially  when  you 
sit  down  together,  and  the  door  is  closed 
against  the  world,  it  talks  with  you  frankly 
and  fi-eely,  about  your  defects,  failures  and 
imperfections,  as  well  as  about  your  virtues 
and  achievements.  There  is  nothing  caus- 
tic or  unkind  in  its  criticism.  In  its  blame 
and  in  its  praise  alike,  you  will  hear  the 
voice  of  one  who  loves  you  and  is  seeking 
your  welfare.  There  is  no  feeling  of  es- 
trangement,— at  least  there  should  be  none. 
In  the  knife  of  criticism,  or  in  the  cordial 
of  commendation,  you  recognize  the  well 
intended  and  wisely  appointed  remedy  of 
one  wbo  knows  your  moral  malady  and 
would  heal  and  save  )rou. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  slander  or 
backbiting  among  friends, — no  stabbing 
with  insinuation, — nothing  that  could  wound 
the  feelings,  or  leave  a  stain  upon  fair  repu- 
tation. To  whomsoever  you  are  friend,  you 
will  strive  under  all  circumstances  to  do 
good,  not  evil.  Is  he  distrusted,  you  will 
seek  to  awaken  trust.  Is  he  trusted  and 
honored,  you  will  encourage  trust.  Is  he  in 
darkness,  you  will  lead  him  to  the  light. 
Is  he  in  trouble,  you  will  extend  the  hand 
of  relief  is  he  prosperous  and  happy,  you 
will  rejoice  with  him  and  promote  his  inter- 
ests if  possible  more  and  more. 

You  will  even  sacrifice  and  suffer  with 
and  for  your  friend.  We  have  a  striking 
illustration  ot  this  spirit,  in  the  intercourse 
of  David  and  Jonathan,  as  recorded  in  ist. 
Samuel,  twentieth  chapter.  David  and 
Jonathan  were  pledged  friends.  We  are 
told  that  their  hearts  had  "  run  together 
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like  two  drops  of  water."  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  Saul,  the  King  of  Israel,  that  Jona- 
than his  son  should  succeed  him  to  the 
throne.  But  he  had  seen  many  indications 
that  David  the  son  of  Jesse  stood  in  the 
line  of  promotion  to  this  distinction.  Ac- 
cordingly he  determined  to  destroy  the 
young  man's  life.  Jonathan  also  knew  that 
David  was  his  only  rival  'for  this  place  of 
honor  and  trust.  He  had  the  ambition  that 
is  natural  to  man.  But  such  was  his  devo- 
tion to  his  friend,  that  he  would  relinquish 
the  throne,  rather  than  see  a  hair  of  his 
head  harmed.  And  so  by  a  cunning  device 
he  delivered  David  from  the  evil  purposes 
of  his  father,  and  relinquished  to  him  the 
throne. 

Friendship  may  be  strong  enough  to  sac- 
rifrce  with  and  for  its  object  even  unto 
death.  There  are  not  many  examples  of 
such  fidelity  among  men.  But  we  find  them 
here  and  there  along  the  path  of  history. 
And  we  have  the  brightest  and  most  illus- 
trous  example  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
But  Jesus  died  not  only  for  his  friends,  who 
loved  and  trusted  and  followed  him.  He 
died  also,  for  those  who  hated  and  rejected 
him,  and  cried  "  crucify  him  1  crucify  him !" 

We  enjoy  the  society  of  our  friends.  We 
love  to  look  into  their  faces  and  listen  to 
their  voices.  We  seek  the  paths  where 
they  walk,  and  linger  at  the  altar  where  they 
meet  to  pray. 

The  minister,  looks  down  upon  the  faces 
of  his  congregation,  and  how  his  heart  is 
strengthened  by  the  thought  that  they  are 
all  his  friends  1  What  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility possesses  him,  when  he  remembers 
that  they  confide  in  his  wisdom,  that  they 
trust  in  his  honor,  that  they  come  up  from 
many  homes,  and  out  of  manifold  cares  and 
trials,  that  they  may  receive  from  him,  their 
chosen  leader,  some  word,  or  thought,  or 
influence,  that  will  strengthen,  comfort  and 
.  cheer  them  in  the  battle  of  life.  Take  this 
confidence  away,  and  the  minister  is  shorn 
of  his  power ;  his  bow  is  broken  in  his  hand ; 
his  quiver  is  without  arrows ;  his  hope  of 
usefulness  is  turned  to  ashes. 

The  people  also  need  to  feel  that  the 
minister  is  their  friend  ;  they  want  to  be- 


lieve that  he  is  everybody's  friend ;  that  his 
heart  and  hand  are  open  to  every  needy  son 
or  daughter  of  humanity ;  but  they  would 
have  him  regard  with  especial  interest  the 
members  of  his  own  flock.  Nor  is  it  enough 
that  he  watch  over  the  collective  church  ; 
they  would  be  regarded  with  affectionate 
solicitude  as  individuals ;  they  would  feel 
that  every  word  he  utters  comes  from  an 
honest  heart,  inspired  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
make  them  wiser,  better,  happier. 

They  need  also  to  feel  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  are  their  friends ;  that 
they  are  like  a  femily,  that 

"  Their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  aims  are  one, 
Their  comforts  and  their  cares." 

A  congregation  where  this  sentiment  of 
fraternity  does  not  exist,  knows  little  of  the 
joy,  comfort  and  blessing,  which  may  come 
through  Christian  fellowship  and  commu- 
nion. The  church  which  does  not  cultivate 
the  germ  of  friendship  year  by  year ;  which 
does  not  bring  its  members  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  prepare  them  to  take  each  oth- 
er^s  hands  with  a  warm  and  earnest  clasp, 
and  look  into  each  other's  faces  with  a  glad 
and  hearty  greeting,  and  befriend  each  other 
in  the  day  of  adversity,  and  rejoice  together 
in  the  bright  and  prosperous  day,  is  no 
church  of  Christ,  and  is  not  doing  the  work 
for  which  the  church  was  planted  in  the 
world. 

All  men  desire  friendship.  We  some- 
times hear  persons  say  that  they  don't  care 
what  people  think  of  them.  But  the  very 
nervousness  with  which  they  make  this 
declaration  shows  that  they  do  care.  Th  ere 
is  nothing  for  which  the  majority  of  hu- 
man beings  toil  more  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly. Some  of  the  noblest  deeds  that 
adorn  the  annals  of  time  were  performed  in 
the  sacred  name  of  friendship  ;  and  some  of 
the  blackest  crimes  that  soil  the  page  of 
history  were  committed  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing and  keeping  somebody's  good  wilL 
Don't  care  what  otliers  think  of  you  !  Why 
the  man  who  does  not  care  has  lost  his 
manhood.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  social 
being.  He  ought  to  be  banished  to  some 
unpeopled  planet — ^if  there  be  such  a  planet 
in  the  universe  of  God,  aud  there  spend  an 
eternity  in  utter  solitude.  Having  ceased 
to  be  a  social  being,  having  lost  all  interest 
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h  and  for  his  fellow-men,  he  has  no  right 
u>  live  in  a  social  world. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  such  man  on 
earth.  We  all  care  for  friendship  and  seek 
afta-  it;  and  the  sweetest  words  we  hear 
are  the  words  which  reveal  the  heart  of  a 
&iend.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not 
seek  in  the  right  way.  We  go  through  the 
wcdd  selfishly  asking  others  to  love  us,  and 
show  an  interest  in  us,  and  complaining  be- 
ciase  we  are  not  sought  out  and  petted 
2Dd  borne  along  according  to  our  de- 
aits.     You   will    never  gain  a  friend  in 


that  way  though  you  clamor  until  the  day 
of  doom!  If  you  would  share  love  and 
friendship  you  must  exercise  these  virtues. 
You  must  forget  self  and  show  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  others.  In  the  matter  of  friend- 
ship, the  old  law  is  always  and  everywhere 
in  operation — "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you ;  good  measure,  heaped  up, 
pressed  together  and  running  over,  will 
God  give  into  your  bosom  ;  for  with  what 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  unto 
you  again." 

Rev,  A,  7,  Patterson, 
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ONE  must  own  that  there  seems  a  cer- 
tain incongruity  in  this  title.  The 
Bohemia  of  which  we  read  most  frequently 
is  dtese  days,  the  Bohemia  that  is  bounded 
by  quotation  marks  is  a  land  of  idle,  care- 
Ibs,  improvident,  unthrifty,  disorderly  4n- 
babitants.  The  "  Bohemian,"  as  we  know 
him,  is  a  happy  mortal,  who,  in  virtue  of 
iaTing  emancipated  himself  from  certain 
prejodiccs  in  favor  of,  for  instance,  clean 
Eioi,  regular  meals,  a  *^  local  habitation  " 
of  respectable  aspect,  and  the  like,  to  which 
siostof  us  are  still  in  servile  bondage,— gets 
excused  from  a  good  deal  that  human  nature, 
man  unregenerate  condition,  finds  weari- 
some. Especially  does  he  avoid  and  es- 
cape every  form  of  industry.  Work  of 
some  kinds  must  be  done  by  him,  for  the 
pressure  of  necessity  falls  heavy  even  in 
tkat  land  of  comparative  liberty,  but  it  is 
Koomplished  by  fits  and  starts,  with  long 
ifitervals  of  rest  and  pleasuring,  and  is  apt 
to  be  carried  on  at  uncanny  hours  of  the 
fi^t,  when  decent  people  are  asleep.  Real 
k^iastry  is  tmknown  in  the  Bohemia  with 
qootadon  marks.  Blessed  idleness  is  the 
^irinity  they  adore  in  that  land. 

Bohemia  on  the  map,  is  quite  the  other 

way.    Its  towns  are  wide-awake  with  mar- 

loe^and  ^lirs,  but  pre-eminently  in  their 

asttered  homes  among  the  mountains  this 

Iwsy  people  show  their  industry.     Lace- 

Sksddng,  glass-cutting  and  p>ainting,  linen 

vezving,   and   a  dozen    other    household 

ttades,  are  carried  on  by  ihem  assiduously. 

•Eaily  10  bed  and  early  to  rise  "  was  their 


pw^ctice  long  before  it  was  Poor  Richard's 
motto.  They  are  frugal  to  a  fault.  In 
short,  nowhere  in  the  world  would  a  Bohe- 
mian, in  our  sense  of  the  word,  find  him- 
self less  at  home  than  in  Bohemia. 

With  this  little  prefece,  we  submit  a 
sketch  of  a  Bohemian  wooden-ware  and 
wood- carving  establishment,  partly  a  remi- 
niscence of  travel,  partly  drawn  from  a  Ger- 
man source. 

Hidden  deep  among  the  mountains  lies 
the  little  village  of  Hermsdorf  with  its  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  coimdess  sum- 
mer visitors.  If  we  follow  the  one  long 
street  that  divides  the  village  into  nearly 
even  parts,  when  we  have  left  behind  us  all 
the  neat  houses  and  charming  gardens,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  pic- 
turesque ravine  which  leads  up  to  the  higher 
ground.  At  the  left,  a  moimtain  brook 
dashes  down,  clear  and  sparkling,  and 
makes  its  way  towards  the  next  village, 
Warmbrunn,  famous  for  sulphur  springs  ; 
above,  a  black  pine  forest  rises  over  the 
steep  cliffs ;  on  the  bottom  of  the  ravine 
and  along  its  sloping  grassy  sides  are  num- 
berless buildings,  glass-works,  board-mills, 
neat,  rustic  hotels  with  arbors  and  summer 
galleries  ;  and  remote  and  high,  the  moun- 
tain summits  where  one  marks  the  traces  of 
the  winter  snows  yet  lingering  into  summer. 

This  new  village  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves is  called  Agnetendorf.  On  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  merry  brook  whose  course 
we  follow  upwards,  upon  a  rising  ground 
which  has  been  laid  out  elegandy  as  a 
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garden,  stands  a  building  in  the  most 
tasteful  Swiss  style.  Nothing  can  be  more 
harmonious  with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
than  this  structure.  We  rang  the  bell  at 
the  gate,  and  the  master  of  this  beautiful 
place  came  out  to  receive  us.  He  was  a 
man  of  middle  age,  and  of  most  friendly 
manners. 

"  How  enviable  you  are !"  I  could  not 
but  exclaim,  as  my  eyes  rested  on  the  beau- 
tiful wooded  landscape  bounded  by  hills 
which  made  the  setting  for  that  exquisite 
building. 

"  So  many  have  said,"  rejoined  my  host, 
Herr  Gustav  Herzig,  the  founder  and  head 
of  this  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  all  varieties  of  useful  and  ornamental 
wooden  objects.  "And  the  summer  visitors 
in  Hermsdorf  like  to  come  up  here  and  see 
all  these  various  things  that  I  have  cut,  and 
turned,  and  whittled,  and  chiselled,  and 
glued,  and  painted,  up  here  at  the  foot  of 
the  Schneekoppe.  But  it  never  occurs  to 
them  what  a  task  it  was  for  me,  with  what 
want  and  hardships  I  had  to  contend,  be- 
fore I  could  earn  the  means  to  build  my 
house  and  lay  out  my  garden,  at  sight  of 
which  now,  the  wanderer  along  the  road 
calls  me  a  fevorite  of  fortune.  But,  thank 
heaven  !  the  worst  is  past ;  the  hard  times 
of  1866,  and  of  last  summer  are  safely  over, 
orders  come  in  more  numerously  than  I  had 
even  hoped;  one  difficulty,  however,  still 
embarrasses  me,  I  cannot  get  workmen 
enough,  for  the  population  of  our  mountain 
villages  are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  engage 
in  employment  of  this  kind." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 
"  And  yet  these  people  all  seem  so  poor, 
and  their  houses  are  so  destitute  of  com- 
fort." 

"  They  are  not  afler  all,  so  needy  as  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland,"  replied  Herr  Her- 
zig. "  Our  forest  is  an  invaluable  foster- 
father,  and  scarcely  suffers  any  to  want 
Everybody  lives  from  wood,  and  in  almost 
all  these  cottages  some  work  in  wood  is 
carried  on.  These  people  have  their  own 
lathes,  and  turn  and  whittle  a  great  variety 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  which 
they  carry  about  the  country  to  sell.  Why 
then  should  they  go  out  to  work  ?  There 
is  wood  enough  for  them  all,  and  will  be, 
for  their  children's  children.    All  this  is 


very  bad  for  me  ;  it  diminishes  my  availc- 
ble  force,  and  surrounds  me  with  rivals. 
But  let  me  show  you  just  whai  I  make,  and 
then  you  will  visit  with  greater  interest  the 
various  workmen  at  their  employment. 
These  things  are  all  trifles  regarded  sep>- 
arately ;  it  is  only  through  the  number  and 
the  variety  of  them  that  they  produce  an 
effect." 

We  entered  the  great  show-room,  where 
in  scrupulous  order,  things  of  a  hundred 
different  kinds  were  spread  out  on  tables 
and  shelves,  and  suspended  from  walls.  To 
begin  with  useful  objects, — what  a  crowd  of 
kitchen  utensils,  housekeeping  apparatus  of 
the  more  delicate  kinds,  meets  our  eyes  ! 
Here  is  a  dainty  little  affair  of  white  wood 
which  may  be  screwed  on  to  any  table.  It 
is  a  wooden  cylinder,  enclosing  a  cylindri- 
cal grater  ;  an  oblong  box  opens  upon  this 
grater,  and  by  turning  a  crank  the  grater 
revolves,  at  the  same  time  that  the  almonds 
contained  in  the  box  are  pressed  forward 
upon  it,  and  fall  as  a  fine  powder  into  the 
little  tray  set  under.  What  housekeeper 
would  not  gladly  adorn  her  kitchen  with 
such  a  treasure  ! 

How  fine  are  the  maple-wood  bread- 
rollers,  how  enticing  the  butter-stamps, 
lambs,  roosters,  fish,  or  flowers  1  What  a 
pleasant  suggestion  of  Christmas  flagons  in 
the  beech-wood,  the  maple,  the  linden  lemon- 
presses  that  hang  from  the  walls  I  How 
already  aromatic  are  the  spice-boxes  bear- 
ing the  names  of  their  future  contents  ! 
How  tasteful  the  napkin-rings  painted  and 
carved  in  so  many  devices  ! 

From  the  kitchen  to  the  apothecary's 
shop  is  frequently  but  a  step,  and  we  might 
linger  over  the  boxes  of  every  size  and 
shape  adapted  for  drugs  and  medicines,  but 
the  great  variety  of  ornamental  trifles  claims 
our  attention.  Even  to  enumerate  these 
would  be  impossible.  These  have  long 
been  the  specialty  of  the  dweller  among 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  these  varnished 
or  white-lacquered  boxes,  cups,  baskets, 
yam-winders,  thread  reels,  candlesticks, 
rulers,  yard-measures,  needle-cases,  hand- 
mirrors,  snuff-boxes,  match-safes,  and  even 
boot-jacks  and  countless  other  things,  dec- 
orated with  views  of  the  most  famous  local- 
ities in  the  neighborhood.  And  not  only 
do  they  represent  their  own  scenery,  but 
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views  from  the  Rhine,  and  from  England  or 
America  may  be  found  on  these  Bohemian 
to}-s, 

•*!  have  my  regular  customers  in  Carslbad, 
in  Baden-Baden,  in  Ems,  in  Teplitz,  in 
London,  and  in  New  York,**  said  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  to  us.  "  My  wares  go  to 
all  tiiese  places,  and  are  bought  as  native 
products.  Many  a  guest  at  Wiesbaden  or 
Marienbad,  brings  home  some  little  painted 
snoff-box,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  place  where 
he  regained  his  health  once  more, — without 
having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it 
was  made  here  by  us  at  the  foot  of  the 
Schneekoppe.  Look  at  that  collection ; 
Eton,  Windsor,  Oxford,  London  Bridge, 
the  Crj'stal  Palace,  you  will  find  repre- 
sented. Those  are  for  our  English  cus- 
tomers." 

A  specially  comprehensive  department  is 
that  of  "smokers'  articles."  The  pipes  and 
dgar-holders  are  of  the  most  grotesque  and 
original  designs. 

''Observe  this,"  our  host  said,  taking 
down  from  the  wall  a  wonderfully  gnarled 
and  twisted  bit  of  wood,  in  which,  on  care- 
ful examination,  one  discovered  a  pipe. 
**  That  remarkable  object,  I  would  not  sell 
for  ten  dollars ;  I  shall  perhaps  never  again 
happen  upon  so  remarkable  a  root,  and  my 
workman  well  understood  how  to  carry  out 
the  humor  of  it.  That  pipe  will,  I  think, 
make  a  sensation  at  the  Vienna  exhibition 
next  year." 

Here  and  there  stood  groups  of  grotesque 
figures  carved  in  wood  by  Herr  Herzig's 
own  hand,  and  we  finished  our  observations 
by  a  hurried  glance  at  the  toy  department 
in  which  some  of  his  own  ingenious  devices 
were  specially  amusing. 

The  work-rooms  are,  some  of  them,  very 
near  the  show-room  and  office,  but  the 
larger  part  extends  down  the  valley,  making 
a  series  of  picturesque  buildings  which  add 
greatly  to  the  scene.  Close  by  the  brook 
stands  the  saw-mill,  which  is  driven  for  the 
use  of  the  fectory.  In  considering  the  ex- 
tremely small  size  of  many  of  the  articles 
made,  trifles  which  can  be  carried  in  the 
vest-pocket,  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
this  respectable  saw-mill  has  all  it  can  do 
to  supply  the  wood  that  is  used.  The  great 
blocks  lie  there  in  heaps,  waiting  to  be  re- 
duced into  tiny  fragments,  and  some  day,  as 


inch-long  figures,  to  go  out  into  the  world — 
they,  who  dreamed  perhaps  of  sailing  over 
the  ocean  as  stately  ships,  or  being  the  pil- 
lars of  some  lofty  building  ! 

Still  more  surprised  were  we,  going 
through  the  rooms  filled  with  cut  and  drying 
wood — fir,  pine,  walnut,  box,  maple,  oak, 
beech — they  seemed  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  supply  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Farther  on  we  came  to  a  collection  of  roots 
and  branches  of  unusual  shapes. 

"  I  pay  special  attention  to  these  fellows, 
these  grotesque  figures,"  said  Herr  Herzig  ; 
"  they  make  the  most  valuable  part  of  my 
work.  I  have  my  agents  on  the  search 
everywhere  for  these  old  roots  and  branches, 
and  not  a  day  passes  but  some  are  brought 
in.  Those,  for  instance,  in  the  corner  there 
came  from  Thuringia,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Saale.  They  are  juniper  branches,  very 
rare  in  these  mountains,  but  of  great  value 
for  grotesque  walking-sticks." 

Over  across  the  ravine  are  the  turners' 
and  carpenters'  ships,  turning-lathes  and 
circular  saws — of  the  first,  a  dozen  of  the 
newest  construction,  among  others  a  verj- 
interesting  contrivance  for  turning  oval  ob- 
jects— the  wild  mountain  stream  sets  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  cellar  we'  found  a  number  of 
workmen  rough-hewing  the  wood  into  the 
shapes  of  the  desired  articles — round,  ob- 
long, square,  and  from  them  it  is  sent  up 
duly  sorted  for  the  finer  and  more  skilled 
artificer  above. 

In  a  little  building  in  the  garden  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  watch  the  production  o  f 
one  of  the  famous  "  wood-demons  "  which 
Agnetendorf  sends  out  in  such  numbers. 
An  old  man,  who  might  have  been  a  good 
model  for  one  of  these  himself,  was  just  en- 
gaged in  gluing  the  ^completed  figure  upon 
a  board  covered  with  parti-colored  sawdust. 
A  woman  was  trimming  the  ferns  for  his 
hat ;  a  boy  was  securing  the  sawdust  in  its 
place  with  a  coating  of  weak  glue,  and  a 
young  woman  was  finishing  the  ash-holder 
which  the  mountain-spirit  was  to  carry  in 
one  hand. 

"  You  will  observe,"  said  the  owner  of 
the  establishmens,  "that  my  wood-demon 
has  his  legs  disposed  in  an  attitude  of 
which  human  muscles  would  be  quite  in- 
capable. In  fact,  he  is  but  a  root  of  a  tree, 
and  here  are  oth^i'^'a^  Ms  kindred."     As 
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he  spoke,  he  up  took  one  or  two  curi- 
ous, twisted  branches.  "  My  agent  has  a 
good  eye,"  he  said ;  "  all  of  these  will  be 
useful." 

In  the  second  story  of  this  house,  we 
encountered  a  torrid  temperature.  The 
themometer  was  very  high  out  of  doors,  but 
an  enormous  fire  burned  in  the  Dutch-tile 
stove.  Here  we  found  an  unfortunate  being 
whose  task  it  was  to  put  the  last  varnish 
on  the  more  delicate  manufactured  articles. 

"  A  Turkish  bath,"  said  Herr  Herzig, 
smiling,  "  but  the  lac  must  be  used  at  this 
temperature,  or  it  will  be  uneven.  Now 
you  shall  visit  my  box-makers,"  he  added, 
**  and  then  you  will  have  seen  all  the  mys- 
teries of  my  craft." 

We  had  already  seen  one  room  filled 
with  great  cases,  every  one  of  which  was 
packed  to  the  brim  with  these  wooden 
boxes  of  every  size.  The  look  of  it  was 
something  appalling ;  the  countlessness  of 
them  actually  distressed  the  mind.  How 
many  hundred  gross  were  in  each  of  these 
cases  !  And  yet,  comparatively,  how  little 
money-value  did  they  represent,  sold  at  the 
most  trifling  price,  by  the  gross  ! 

In  a  large  room  of  the  lower  floor  were  a 
dozen  girls  and  women.  One  glued  the 
sides  of  the  box  together  j  a  second  put  m 


the  bottom  ;  a  third  prepared  the  cover  ;  a 
fourth  sorted  them,  putting  cover  and  box 
together,  while  a  fifth  made  them  up  in  nests. 

"  How  many  dozen  do  they  make  in  a 
day  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Dozen  ?  "  was  the  answer.  "  Any  one 
who  is  ordinarily  skilful  and  industrious  can 
make  three  or  four  gross  daily,  and  is  paid 
in  accordance." 

"  How  are  the  boxes  cut  out  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Hand  me  a  pair  of  box-irons,"  said  Herr 
Herzig  to  his  overseer.  "  You  observe 
with  these  stamps  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  box  are  cut  out  of  the  thin  wood,  as  a 
cake  is  cut  from  the  sheet  of  dough.  A  sort 
of  plane,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  cuts  the 
sides.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  make 
them  at  so  cheap  a  price.  All  around  here 
in  the  mountains  people  do  this  by  hand, 
and  hence  their  work  costs  dearer.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  so  accurately  done  as 
ours." 

At^  this  moment  the  mid-day  bell  rung. 
Our  host  invited  us  to  stay  and  dine  with 
him.  After  dinner  we  went  on  to  Warm- 
brunn,  following  the  mountain  torrent  down 
the  valley,  and  all  the  way  it  sang  to  us  of 
the  busy  wheels  that  were  turning,  turning, 
from  morning  till  night,  up  there  in  the  ra- 
vine. M,  M,  R. 


Christmas  Eve. 

The  wind  is  wild  without,  my  love. 

The  winter  wind  so  fierce  and  bold, 
But  in  my  heart  the  summer  blows 
Its  very  sweetest,  rarest  rose. 

Unconscious  of  the  winter's  cold. 
My  days  slip  peacefully  away 

As  hand  in  hand  with  thee  I  go, 
And  life  grows  new  and  fair  to  me, 
And  dearer  than  it  used  to  be 

Before  I  learned  to  love  thee  so  ! 
These  simple  rhymes  are  dumb  to  tell 

The  story  of  my  love  for  thee, 
All  language  seems  too  poor  and  weak  ; 
When  most  I  would  I  cannot  speak 

The  heart's  unlettered  mystery ! 
Its  fullness  overflows  in  prayer 

This  holy  Christmas  Eve  of  ours  ; 
And  I  can  only  ask  that  time 
May  set  it  to  some  sweeter  rhyme 

Forever  through  the  coming  hours. 

Mrs,  A,  Z.  Afarvtn^dbf 
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?)ROberaiamergaxi  we  left  Munich  on 
Friday,  September   25  th,   by  the  five 
o'clock  morning  train.       Many  Americanns 
and  EngHih  were    on    the    same  errand  to 
secure  rooms  and  places  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  for  the  last  representation  of 
At  Passion  Play  on  the  following  Sunday 
We  found  maQy  carriages  waiting  at  the 
Weilhime  station,  some  tvrenty  miles  from 
OCT  destinadon,  and  as  we  leanied  that  it 
vasBot  etiquette  to  pass  one  another  on 
the  road,  ve  hurried  off  our  driver,  and  are 
bappy  to  record  that  the  law  was  not  vio* 
lated,  as  notMng  passed   us  except  those 
coming  the  other  way,  until  wc  reached  the 
hal£-way  town  where  w^e  took  dinner.    We 
fined  in  a  long  room  decorated  with  deer 
and  chamois  horns,  the  trophies  of  many  a 
dbase. 

Before  the  end  of  the  hour  we  tried  to 
convince  our  driver  that  we  were  ready  to 
cootinue  our  journey,  but  he  insisted  upon 
stopping  at  the  house  up  to  the  last  minute, 
as  is  the  time-honored  custom. 

The  rkk  was  delightfid  through  the  val- 
ley, as  many  writers  have  described  during 
the  last  summer,  but  to  lure  travellers  to 
this  spot  they  have  neglected  to  dwell  upon 
the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  After  leaving 
the  valley,  the  road  ascends  rapidly,  and 
our  £tte  was  somewhat  like  a  Western  gen- 
tieman's,  who  remarked,  ^  I  hired  a  carriage 
vith  two  horses^  and  then  two  more  to  help 
tbem,  and  now  I  am  obliged  to  walk,  my- 
self:" 

As  the  play  is  over,  and  I  shall  keep  no 
see  away  by  divulging  a  secret,  let  me  tell 
my  readers  that  half  ¥ray  up  the  hill  is  a 
fitde  painted  shrine.  One  arrives  there  on 
foot,  heated,  tired  and  out  of  breath,  but  yet 
with  enough  remaining  pride  to  wish  to 
ooaceal  the  £act  that  one  b  giving  out 
Hoe  is  an  excuse  to  stop  and  take  breath. 
Let  us  read  what  is  painted  on  the  shrine. 
^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  who 
£ed  from  exhaustion  on  his  way  up  this 
mo«zntain.  Pray  for  him."  I  do  not  know 
the  general  effect  of  the  sight  of  this  me- 
morial, but  one  old  lady  of  our  party,  who  I 
know  started  fresh  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to 
valk  19  it,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  when 


her  carriage  arrived  at  the  top,  she  was  in 
it.  I  suspect  It  must  have  been  near  this 
spot  when  she  insisted  on  getting  in. 

And  why  have  special  correspondents, 
when  they  have  described  the  Monastry  at 
Ettal,  its  old  church  and  magnificent  site, 
not  told  us  it  is  now  a  brewery,  and  the 
monks  are  departed  1  But  it  is  a  fine  old 
place,  and  the  beer  not  bad. 

As  we  left  our  carriage  to  seek  lodgings, 
we  spoke  to  our  driver,  and  at  the  sound  of 
our  voices  the  children  immediately  crowded 
around  us  to  sell  English  translations  of 
the  play.  Strange  they  should  have  de- 
tected our  accent. 

We  secured  lodgings  with  the  village 
shoe-maker ;  very  comfortable  except  from 
the  shortness  of  the  bedstead  and  the  quan- 
tity of  feathers  which  were  our  only  cover- 
ing, making  one  feel  as  if  one  had  been 
shovelled  into  bed. 

Saturday  was  an  interesting  day.  Peas- 
ants poured  in  from  every  direction  in 
strange  carts  and  strange  costumes.  Stran- 
gers are  hunting  lodgings,  visiting  the 
actors  and  buying  photographs  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  around  this  stand  one  hears 
remarks  as  of  one  fiiend  giving  advice  to 
another  as  to  what  he  should  and  should 
not  buy.  "  I  don't  go  in  for  all  the  apos- 
tles, but  A  bought  Judas,  he*s  such  a 
beauty ! " 

Sunday  morning  our  party  were  obliged 
to  rise  very  early,  as  we  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  reserved  seats,  and  must  be  early 
at  the  door.  When  the  doors  were  opened, 
at  seven  o'clock,  it  was  like  the  lifting  of  a 
flood-gate  upon  the  six  thousand  seats. 
First,  a  noisy  rushing  here  and  there,  then 
filling  with  a  gradual  but  steady  flow  until 
the  vast  enclosure  was  occupied.  The  sec- 
ond class  places  are  soon  packed,  while  the 
reserved  boxes  in  the  rear  are  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  are 
wandering  abov^  One  Englishman  leans 
over  and  calls  to  some  friends.  ^Good 
morning  "  is  returned,  and  "  How  did  you 
get  your  places  ?"  is  the  next  salute.  "  Oh, 
I  wrote  to  Joseph,  with  whom  I  have  lodg- 
ings. Joseph  has  gone  for  my  coat ;  when 
he  returns  Til  see  if  he  has  any  more," 
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The  cannon,  the  signal  of  the  commence- 
ment, is  at  last  fired.  Many  naturally  take 
off  their  hats,  but  return  them  when  they 
see  the  motion  is  not  general.  All  eyes  are 
now  turned  toward  the  stage  and  the  im- 
mense gathering  hush  into  a  reverential 
silence.  At  first  I  could  not  lose  myself, 
and  feel  as  if  these  peasants,  whom  I  had 
seen  in  their  daily  pursuits,  personified  the 
characters  that  had  been  to  me  through  all 
my  life  as  of  the  past.  They  were  only 
actors  on  a  stage  ;  but  soon  I  became  more 
absorbed,  and  at  times  I  would  forget  the 
place,  the  friends  around  me,  the  mountains 
in  the  distance,  and  the  villages  dotting 
their  sides.  I  would  feel  alone,  looking 
upon  pictures  from  our  Saviour's  life.  The 
whole  play  seemed  to  me  as  a  series  of 
paintings,  for  they  followed  more  closely 
the  costumes  and  groupings  of  celebrated 
pictures  by  the  old  masters.rather  than  the 
scriptural  traditions.  At  the  Last  Supper 
every  detail  was  from  Leonardo  da  Vind. 
The  disciples  sat  at  table,  instead  oi  reclin- 
ing, as  was  the  Eastern  custom.  The 
bearing  of  the  cross  was  grouped  from  a 
picture  by  Paul  Veronese  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  Dresden  gallery ;  the  descent  Irom 
the  cross  from  the  celebrated  painting  by 
Albert  Durer. 

The  weather  was  variable,  adding  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  the  play.  When  Christ 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  there  was 
a  profound  silence,  not  even  the  usual  soft 
music ;  and,  as  if  nature  would  supply  the 
deficiency,  a  gentle  breeze  stirred  the  leaves 
of  the  poplars  on  each  side  of  the  enclosure, 
and  a  little  bird  chirped  from  the  branches. 
Through  the  day  there  was  much  to  affect 
superstitious  minds.  During  the  prepara- 
otion  for  the  crucifixion  the  sky  became 
dark,  a  wind  arose  and  the  rain  fell.  I  lis- 
tened expectantly  for  distant  thunder,  for 
that  was  all  left  to  be  wished  to  make  the 
sensation  and  scene  complete.  Then  it 
came  at  last  No,  it  was  only  a  shingle 
which  has  blown  ofi)  and  comes  hopping 
and  rattling  down  firom  the  covering  of  the 


reserved  seats.  That  was  not  what  I 
wished.  It  remained  cloudy  until  the  scene 
of  the  transfiguration,  when  the  sun  broke 
through  a  cloud  and  shone  only  upon  tlie 
figure  of  personified  Christ. 

The  performance  commenced  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  lasted  until  5  in  the 
afternoon,  with  ^n  intermission  of  an  hour 
at  noon,  when  we  ate  the  lunch  we  had 
brought  with  us.  The  tableaux  and  acts 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
making  a  long,  tedious  day  for  the  packed 
audience.  We  have  heard  discussions  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  play,  and  whether  one 
was  paid  for  coming  so  fer  out  of  one's  way. 
All  agree  that  once  seeing  such  a  perform- 
€uice  is  enough  for  a  lifetime  ;  but  to  pass 
a  day  in  this  picturesque  town,  among  such 
a  cheerful  and  primitive  people,  was  worth 
the  joiu-ney,  which  is  in  itself  delightful. 
Our  companions  had  wandered  about  the 
day  before,  meeting  their  fellow  countrymen 
at  every  corner,  and  exchanging  pleasant 
words  at  a  grand  picnic.  As  all  had  come 
with  the  idea  that  they  must  rough  it,  they 
found  the  roughing  easy.  Like  true  Amer- 
icans, they  took  readily  to  the  customs  of 
the  people  they  were  among,  and  like  them 
wore  a  smile  upon  their  face  and  a  flower  in 
their  hat. 

We  sat  at  our  cottage  door  in  the  even- 
ing, nodding  now  and  again  to  departing 
carriage  loads  of  friends,  and  wondering  in 
what  comer  of  the  world  we  should  meet 
again,  for  the  world  is  not  so  large  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  Then  one  seldom  met  an 
American  travelling,  and  to  meet  was  to  be- 
come friends.  Now  one  would  no  sooner 
speak  to  a  gentleman  in  Europe  because  he 
was  an  American  than  in  the  streets  of  New 
York.  But  notwithstanding  that  we  are 
becoming  somewhat  English,  the  friend- 
ships we  do  make  in  foreign  lands  are 
strong  and  long.  Whenever  in  after  years 
I  shall  recall  this  pleasant  journey,  with  its 
memory  will  be  that  of  pleassnt  friends,  and 
especially  of  him  who  bears  the  name  of  one 
whom  Christ  "loved  much."  //.  B. 
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A    New    Year's    Greeting. 

TO  DR.  AND  MRS.  W.  L. 

On  this  blest  day,  apart  from  all  the  year 
Held  consecrate  to  words  of  friendly  cheer ; 
When  on  the  graves  of  buried  joys  we  strew 
The  budding  flowers  of  hope,  wet  with  the  dew 
Of  tenderest  regret ;  when  friend  to  friends 
Rich  gifts  and  tokens  of  affection  sends  ; 
When  even  foes  forget  their  ire  awhile 
And  meet  unconscious,  with  a  friendly  smile,  — 
X  plead  the  custom  of  the  day,  to  bring 
For  your  acceptance,  this  thank-offering. 

Thanks  for  his  patient  care  and  skill,  I  bring, 
Who  ever  at  the  couch  of  suffering. 
By  night  or  day,  in  storm  or  sunshine  stands 
With  healing  balms  in  consecrated  hands  ; 
Who  in  no  light  or  careless  mood  essays 
To  touch  the  keys  of  nature's  harmonies, 
But  reads  with  feeling  heart  and  reverent  eye 
The  pages  of  life's  solemn  mystery ; 
Whose  generous  sympathy  and  cheerful  mood, 
Like  a  well-chosen  medicine  doeth  good  ; 
Whose  full,  warm  life  and  sinewy,  stalwart  form 
Bid  proud  defiance  to  night's  bleakest  storm  j 
Whose  strong  heart  turns  not  back  from  duty's  way 
For  the  fierce  pestilence  that  wastes  by  day  ; 
Whose  steady  hand  the  gaping  wound  will  bind ; 
Whose  cheering  words  sustain  the  sinking  mind. 
While  at  some  pale  and  patient  sufferer's  ill 
The  gentle  heart  feels  pity's  tenderest  thrill, 
The  firm  right  hand,  with  nerves  of  tempered  steel, 
Still  falters  not,  though  it  must  wound  to  heal. 
Through  many  years  of  health  and  usefulness, 
Of  household  joys,  and  social  happiness, 
^lay  he  sustain  and  counsel,  cheer  and  bless, 
Who  is  all  Greatness  and  all  Tenderness. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  the  gentle  friend, 
Whose  ever  ready  sympathies  extend 
To  all  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  earth, 
The  weak  in  virtue,  and  the  poor  in  worth  ; 
Whose  gentle  hand  the  erring  step  would  guide 
To  wisdom's  pleasant  paths  ;  whom  pompous  pride 
Cannot  o'erawe,  or  glittering  fashion  blind 
To  the  far  richer  graces  of  the  mind ; 
In  whose  pure  heart  no  clarion  voice  of  fame. 
Shouting  with  flatteries  loud  some  honored  name, 
Can  drown  that  deeper  voice,  which,  still  and  small, 
Whispers  that  truth  and  love  are  more  than  alL 
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Thanks  for  the  graceful  hospitalities 

That  I  have  shared,  the  harmless  pleasantries, 

The  love  of  all  things  beautiful,  that  flings 

The  hues  of  glory  o'er  life's  common  things ; 

The  friendly  talk,  when  heart  to  heart  replied. 

As  in  the  crystal  water's  resting  tide 

Face  answers  face.    Through  heavy  clouds  and  showers 

I  see  the  sunlight  of  those  golden  hours  ; 

And  turning  oft  from  present  gloom  or  pain, 

With  some  dear  friend  I  live  them  o'er  again. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  the  children  dear ! 

And  I  wish  that  I  could  bring  them 
Some  pictures  rare,  or  blossoms  feir, 

Or  a  pleasant  song  might  sing  them. 

But  no  gold  have  I,  such  gifts  to  buy 
As  would  fill  their  hearts  with  gladness  ; 

On  fields  white  with  snow  no  blossoms  can  grow, 
And  my  songs  have  a  touch  of  sadness. 

I  can  only  wish  joy  to  each  light-hearted  boy  ; 

And  for  many  bright  years  to  come, 
May  peace,  like  a  dove,  o'er  their  hearts  warm  with  love, 

Spread  its  wings  in  the  shelter  of  home. 

As  tones  soft  and  strong,  in  the  concord  of  song, 

The  strength  of  the  melody  prove. 
So  may  each  generous  heart  sing  harmonious  part 

In  the  anthem  of  family  love. 

May  each  gentle  boy  be  a  well-spring  of  joy 
To  the  hearts  that  most  tenderly  love  him ; 

And  with  clear  earnest  eye,  looking  up  to  the  sky, 
See  ever  the  glory  above  him. 

Once  more  I  give  you  joy !  though  in  the  sky 
Some  heavy  clouds  may  hang,  faith's  tranquil  eye 
Looketh  beyond,  where  far  above,  the  sun 
Shines  ever  in  unclouded  splendor  on. 
Swift  may  all  clouds  disperse,  or  in  soft  rain 
Pour  fruitful  showers  upon  the  thirsty  plain. 
May  joy  go  with  you  through  life's  rugged  ways, 
And  health  and  wealth  be  yours,  and  grateful  praise  j 
And  to  long  years  this  union  sweet  extend, 
Still  growing  stronger,  sweeter  to  the  end. 
And  may  that  hope,  half  doubt  and  half  believing. 
Strengthen  to  perfect  faith  that  all  the  living 
Shall  live  again ;  that  he  who  doth  so  cherish 
His  creatures,  that  naught  utterly  doth  perish  — 
Who  guards  the  very  dust  our  footsteps  tread, — 
Will  surely  leave  no  spirit  with  the  dead. 

Carolim  GhasoH, 
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A    HAPPY    NEW    YEAR. 

The  salutation  goes  around  as  merrily  as 
the  tinkle  of  sleighbells  flying  across  the 
sparkling  snow.     Heartily  we  wish  each 
other  a  happy  new  year,  as  if  that  was  the 
very  best  thing  to  ask  for,  and  perhaps  it  is. 
"  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  "  says 
the  catechism.    "  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  forever."     To  glorify  Him  is  the  means, 
but  to  enjoy  him  forever  is  the  end ;  and 
that,  we  take  it,  is  the  acme  of  happiness. 
And  this  once  a  year  at  least,  we  recog- 
nize the  value  of  happiness.    But  it  is  for 
the  most  part  a  mere  lip-service.    We  make 
the  wish  and  go  our  way,  one  to  his  £uin, 
another  to  his  merchandise,  and  think  little 
more  about  it.    We  have  a  vague,  good-na- 
tured willingness  that  everybody  should  be 
as  comfortable  as  they  can.    But  we  have 
too  much  to  do  to  take  much  thought  for 
our  own  happiness  or  that  of  anybody  else. 
There  is  such  pressure  of  what  we  shall 
eat  and  what  we  shall  drink,  and  where- 
withal we  shall  be  clothed ;  there  are  so 
many  sermons  to  write,  and  ledgers  to  keep, 
and  houses  to  order;  there  are  so  many 
"* causes"   to  push  along,  in  a  thousand 
ways  so  many  duties  to  get  off  our  hands, 
that  we  have  no  time  to  consider  about  the 
life  we  are  living  meanwhile.     Happy  ?  no, 
we  are  simply  busy.    We  mean  to  be  happy 
and  comfortable  sometime  if  we  ever  get  to 
it ;  but  between  us  and  that  promised  land 
lies  the  wilderness  which  somehow  we  must 
worry  our  way  through. 
''There  is  a  word  that   everybody   in 
'  Egypt  learns,"  says  M.M.R. ;  "it  is  Bukra, 
I  —to-morrow.      Therewith    one    consoles 
oneself  in  every  attack  of  impatience.  — 
Thorewith  one  shoves  over  into  to-morrow 
the  disagreeable  things  of  to-day.    There- 
with all  cares  are  lightened,  and  one  throws 
off  all  burdens  of  anxiety.    Every  one  in 
Egypt  thus  learns  to  be  patient,  and  the 
wisdom  of  that  word,  Bukra,  sinks  deep 
into  his  soul." 
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We  in  America  have  also  this  word  to- 
morrow, but  we  use  it  quite  the  other  way. 
We  shove  over  into  to-morrow  the  happy 
times  and  take  our  disagreeable  things  in 
the  present.  To-morrow,  our  merchant 
says,  bending  all  day  over  his  ledger  and 
going  home  at  hight  too  wearied  and  har- 
assed to  be  other  than  a  bear  or  a  stupid 
block,  incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  any 
happiness  save  to  be  let  alone  to  rest. 
"To-morrow,"  he  consoles  his  family, 
scarcely  less  harassed  in  their  several  fash- 
ions, "  all  this  shall  be  different.  We  shall 
get  above  water,  and  can  take  more  ease, 
sometime."  But  the  to-morrow  is  long  in 
coming,  and  it  shall  be  fortunate  with  them 
if  they  have  not  lost,  not  only  the  years  of 
enjoyment,  but  also  the  very  capacity  to  en- 
joy. One  of  the  saddest  things  about  the 
life  of  a  man  who  overworks  all  his  early 
years  to  gain  ease  at  last,  is,  that  he  cannot 
accept  ease  when  he  gets  it.  Tomor- 
row, is  the  thought  with  which  Charles 
puts  away  the  image  of  Mary.  He  will 
marry  her  when  he  can  support  her  and 
himself  in  a  style  suited  to  his  ideas.  In 
the  meantime  avaunt  happiness  and  come 
business  !  and  he  rushes  on  and  wears  him- 
self out  in  the  making  ready,  to  give  her 
at  last  the  dregs  of  his  manhood,  tf  per> 
chance  she  has  not  long  before  died  of  hope 
deferred.  Ah,  we  make  of  our  to-morrow 
a  cruel  taskmaster  promising  deceitftil  re- 
wards. 

"  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest*' 
And  meantime  we  get  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  our  to-days,  that  we  cannot  rescue  our 
to-morrows  from  their  shadow.  When  we 
reach  them  they  become  again  as  this  day 
and  more  abundantly. 

We  Americans  take  our  lives  as  we  do 
our  journeys.  We  set  our  goal  and  shut 
ourselves  up  in  close  rail  carriages,  and  are 
rushed  through  and  arrive,  always  providing 
we  are  not  thrown  off  the  track  or  burned 
up.  We  drive  through  to  our  happiness, 
but  we  never  let  down  the  carriage-top  and 
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take  it  in  by  the  way.  This  is  our  national 
mistake.  This  is  what  makes  our  young 
men  restless  and  reckless,  and  our  middle- 
aged  men  gray-haired  and  eager-eyed,  and 
our  women  .worn  and  pale,  and  thins  the 
ranks  of  our  old.  We  are  proverbially  not 
a  happy  people,  but  scarce  an  American 
has  ever  stopped  to  think  why.  It  is  not 
that  "  sadness  of  the  north  *'  of  which  the 
poets  tell  us.  We  have  not  the  burden  of 
eternal  snows  and  icebergs,  of  storms  and 
twilight  gloom  chilling  the  warmth  out  of 
our  lives.  We  tell  ourselves  on  golden 
Fourth  of  Julys,  and  in  cheery  thanksgiv- 
ing homes  that  we  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
people  under  the  sun.  And  so  to  all  out- 
ward look  we  ought  Our  trouble  is  en- 
tirely subjective.  There  is  sunshine  enough 
but  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  instinct  of  ab- 
sorbing it  Look  at  the  feces  you  meet  on 
the  street  They  are  not  happy,  certainly, 
but  neither  are  they  positively  miserable. 
They  are  simply  un-happy.  They  are  ab- 
stracted, anxious,  careworn.  They  have 
no  room  for  happiness.  The  American 
gets  so  absorbed  in  the  running  of  the  ma- 
chinery, that  he  forgets  to  consider  whether 
the  febric  pays  for  the  frictipn.  So  we  al- 
.  low  ourselves  to  be  vexed  and  harried  out 
of  existence,  no  one  knows  wherefore.  If 
.we  should  take  our  easy-going  Egyptian 
friend  from  the  shadow  of  his  minarets,  and 
place  Mm,  be-turbaned  and  be-trousered  in 
x>ur  midst,  he  would  be  likely  soon  to  ex- 
•claim,  "Great  is  the  god  Worry,  and  the 
American  people  are  his  worshippers  !  " 

There  tc^^some  first  principles  of  Chris- 
rtianlty  thatvWe  have  yet  to  learn,  and  this 
is  one  of  thesv^that  the  life  is  more  than 
:meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.  If  we 
oould  bring  oufselves  to  accept  practically 
.that  divine  statement,  it  would  work  such  a 
••revolution  from  base  to  spire  of  our  social 
.stnucture !  But  we  shall  have  to  go  with 
Colonel  Ingham  tOL:Sybaris,  to  find  such  a 
^tate  of  things  pi^vailing.  The  principle 
that  ruled  that  charming  city  ought  to  be  at 
the  basis  of  all  our  governments  and  social 
philosophies  ;  tbeiwelfere  of  the  citizen  was 
the  final  thing.  .  Ah,  ^llfe  at  Sybaris  was 
sensible  as  well  as  d6ljghtfiil.  No  Sybarite 
would  allow  himself  to  be  \uncomfortable, 
to  tbe-extent.iOf^kepiiag-*Qn..a  crumpled 


rose-leaf,  if  he  could  avoid  it — as  indeed, 
why  should  he  ?  To  take  from  the  comfort 
of  a  citizen  was  a  grave  offence ;  more  crim- 
inal .than  the  stealing  of  his  goods  and  sec- 
ond only  to  taking  his  life. 

We  have  a  lesson  to  learn  of  Sybaris  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  present  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind.  We  hold  life  at  too  cheap 
a  rate;  with  all  our  Yankee  shrewdness 
the  world  overreaches  us.  We  are  wofuDy 
cheated  when  we  barter  away  the  life  for 
meat  and  the  body  for  raiment.  It  matters 
not  how  we  arrange  the  bargain.  We  may 
invest  ourselves  in  great  enterprises,  or  in 
fussy,  laborious  idleness,  but  except  that 
we  get  a  little  the  worse  cheated  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  result  is  the  same.  The  game 
does  not  pay  the  candle. 

Our  mistake  is  in  not  taking  happiness 
into  the  account  We  cheat  our  whole 
lives  out  of  it,  in  a  measure,  because  we 
make  no  provision  for  it  in  tl^e  Uving.  We 
do  not  seem  to  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
take  to-day's  happiness  over  into  to-mor- 
row, any  more  than  we  can  to-day's  dinner. 
We  think  to  keep  our  strawberries  until 
harvest-time ;  and  the  result  is,  they  spoil. 
Why  do  we  not  see  that  June  is  just  as 
good  as  September,  and  j)robably  a  little 
better,  certainly  surer  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Can  it  be  that  the  doctrine,  so  long 
orthodox,  of  this  world  a  state  of  probation 
and  the  next  of  reward,  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  ?  Perish  such  philosophies  !  to-day 
is  itself  a  part  of  the  eternities.  This 
happy  new  year  is  every  whit  as  good  as 
the  ten-millionth  to  cofne.  It  all  depends 
on  what  we  make  of  it  Heaven  itself  will 
not  be  any  the  happier  for  our  making  earth 
wretched,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
not  be  so  happy.  Certainly  in  this  world 
every  lost  opportunity  of  enjoyment  takes 
greatly  away  ixom  the  sum  total. 

When,  then,  we  wish  our  fi*iend  a  happy 
New  Year,  and  accept  his  compliment  in  re- 
turn, let  us  take  thought  about  making  it  hap- 
py. Itisreallybetterworthourwhilethanwe 
have  stopped  to  imagine.  Life  is  not  long 
enough  that  we  can  afford  to  be  miserable. 
They  tell  a  fine  story  of  one  of  England's 
literary  men  who  had  quarrelled  with  his 
friend  that  at  a  public  dinner  where  they 
were  thown  together  he  turned  his  chair 
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suddenly  and  held  out  both  hands  and 
cried,  **  Let  us  be  firicnds  !  life  has  too  few 
pleasores  that  you  and  I  can  afford  to  quar- 
rel f  Likewise  it  is  not  rich  enough  for  any 
of  OS  to  afford  to  lose  one  of  the  least  of  its 
pleasures.  We  shall  do  the  day's  work 
jast  as  well,  doubtless,  if  we  notice  that  the 
sky  IS  blue  and  the  morning  pleasant,  if  we 
say  to  our  friend  the  kindly  word  that  lies 
in  our  heart,  if  we  make  the  fire  bright  and 
dbe  room  cheery  while  we  work;  all  the  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  if  we  shut  the  ledger  when  we 
feel  our  brain  reeling,  and  remember  that 
tranquil  nerves  and  an  unruiHed  temper  are 
of  more  account  than  the  two  cents  differ- 
ence in  the  total.  There  is  blatant  infidel- 
ity and  rank  heresy  and  all  the  seven  dead- 
ly sins  in  our  slavish  worry  and  wretched- 
ness over  things  of  no  consequence.  We 
ought  to  write  high  on  all  our  walls  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  "Happiness  is  too  costly  a 
commodity  to  be  traded  away  for  trifles." 

Take  for  instance  this  question  of  what 
shall  we  eat?  It  is  doubtless  well  enough  to 
minister  to  the  palate  as  well  as  to  the 
stomach,  for  therein  is  an  element  of  en- 
joyment not  to  be  ignored.  But  when  the 
cook  or  the  mistress  becomes  too  worried 
and  too  wearied  over  the  preparation  of  the 
dinner  to  taste  it  after  it  is  prepared,  and 
the  pudding  gives  the  master  the  gout,  and 
the  wine  flies  to  his  head,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  outlay  pays.  As  a  matter  of 
mere  enjo3nnent  the  discount  of  life  is  more 
than  the  meal  repays  and  the  experiment  is 
costly  in  both  directions.  "  Plain  living 
and  high  thinking,"  says  some  one,  ^*is  the 
motto  of' living  well;"  to  which  may  be 
added  *high  living  Mn  your  household  is 
<^ten  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  meats  upon  your  tables. 

Take  again  that  kindred  query  of  where- 
withal we  shall  be  clothed.  There  is  doubt- 
less satisfaction  in  being  well-clothed,  pos- 
itive happiness  in  being  richly  and  becoming- 
ly doth^  but  when  one  becomes  a  martyr 
to  clothes — then  the  balance  sheet  turns  the 
other  way.  We  never  behold  a  pretty 
bride  standing  pale  and  spiritless  in  her 
bridal  robes  without  a  desire  to  make  a 
burnt  offering,  on  that  very  altar,  of  that 
mountain  of  fine  clothing  into  which  she 
has    sewn    her  freshness    and    strength. 


Many  is  the  feminine  garment  that  has 
cost  its  owner  more  worry  and  wretched- 
ness in  the  production  than  its  possession 
can  ever  redeem.  Whatever  duty  we  owe 
to  society  in  the  fine  art  of  dress,  it  clearly 
has  no  right  to  all  our  time,  all  our  strength 
or  all  our  money.  And  the  money  is  not  the 
most  costly  part.  Put  it  into  velvets,  or 
furs,  or  laces,  things  that  embody  and  pre- 
serve it,  and  one  would  grudge  it  less.  It 
is  this  manufactured  frippery  that  is  the  foe 
of  the  human  race.  For  if  she  who  has 
money  hires  her  embroidering  by  the  day, 
she  who  has  not  will  do  it  vrith  her  own 
fingers  ;  and  time,  and  strength,  and  com- 
fort, let  us  repeat,  are  costly  materials.  We 
quesdon  if  there  wefe  nine  ruffles  on  their 
skirts  in  Sybaris.  The  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zen was  too  precious.  Welcome  the  day 
we  When  shall  get  our  ifashions  from  Sybaris, 
and  no  longer  from  Paris  !  Not  that  we 
quarrel  with  ruffles  p^r  se,  but  with  the 
principle  that  suffers  the  human  body  to  be- 
come a  martyr  to  its  adornments. 

Once  more,  take  that  arch-prophet  ot 
worry,  an  insane  idea  of  duty.  Doubtless 
every  one  should  be  faithful  to  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  in  the  place  whereunto 
he  is  called  ;  but  doubtless,  also,  he  should 
be  careful  what  duties  he  lets  devolve  upon 
him.  It  is'  not  by  chance  that  we  say  de- 
volving' duties ;  they  literally  roll  down 
upon  us.  It  is  the  old  fiible  of  Atlas  sup- 
porting the  world  on  his  shoulders ;  but  if 
the  world  gets  too  heavy  for  the  shoulders, 
what  then  ?  down  goes  Atlas  under  it. 

When  the  American  Book  of  the  Martyrs 
is  written,  it  will  be  the  tale  of  men  and 
women  sacrificed  both  to  over-work  and  to 
needless  work ;  and  one  is  scarcely  less 
wicked  than  the  other.  Indeed,  as  a  rule, 
over-work  is  needless  work.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, of  course ;  sudden  emergencies 
call  for  extraordinary  exertions.  The  care 
of  friends  in  sickness,  crises  in  business 
and  household  a£&drs,  special  enterprises 
requiring  special  exertions,  these  are  con- 
tinually coming  up  with  us  aU.  For  this 
reason,  we  need  a  margin  in  our  ordinary 
affairs.  From  the  outset,  these  should  be 
taken  into  the  account.  If  we  assume 
more  than  we  can  do  to  begin  with,  and 
take    these    extra  Iwrdens  as  they  cpme 
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along,  the  chances  are  either  that  we  go 
down  and  leave  all  undone,  or  that  we  ne* 
gleet  each  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and 
succeed  in  nothing  save  in  making  ourselves 
thoroughly  wretched.  That,  we  repeat,  is 
the  most  costly  success  we  can  achieve, 
and  the  least  worth  our  while.  Alger, 
working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  breaking 
down  in  mid-life  into  a  condition  worse 
than  death,  is  a  notable  example  of  what  is 
going  on  all  about  us.  Rarely  do  we  have 
a  more  glorious  Allure,  to  be  sure ;  but, 
after  all,  did  it  pay  ?  With  a  more  reason- 
able and  comfortable  ordering  of  his  life,  he 
might  have  written  one  book  the  less,  and 
we  been  the  poorer  for  it,  but  our  riches  are 
dearly  bought  by  his  poverty, — by  the  sac- 
rifice of  twenty  years  wherein  he  might,  and 
we  pray  God  may  yet,  live  and  labor.  Be- 
sides, if  he  had  never  written  the  book, 
somebody  else  might  God  asks  no  man 
to  make  a  world,  nor  is  he  so  straitened 
for  laborers  as  we  sometimes  imagine. 

We  might  make  short  work  of  this  at 
the  outset  by  taking  a  stand  for  our  duty 
to  ourselves.  Duty  is  many-sided;  and 
one  of  the  first  of  duties  is  that  we  should 
should  be  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  the 
situation.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
extraneous  calls  upon  us.  These  "  causes  *' 
of  all  sorts,  these  endless  meetings  and 
committees,  this  fearfiil  and  wonderful 
machinery  by  which  everything  moves  now- 
a-days,  is  the  modem  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
whose  grip  is  at  every  throat  Worthy  ob- 
jects, no  doubt,  every  one ;  but  Mr.  Hale 
tells  us  what  becomes  of  the  man  who  tries 
to  do  his  level  best  with  them  all  He 
brings  up  in  the  poor-house,  and  not  one 
of  his  beloved  causes  comes  to  the  rescue. 

The  fact  is  no  one  can  do  his  level  best ; 
one  good  has  always  to  weigh  against 
another.  If  your  love  for  a  cause  or  your 
conviction  of  its  importance  be  such  that 
you  are  impelled  into  it,  that  you  woiild  feel 
condemned  and  wretched  to  neglect  it,  tlien 
clearly  you  ought  lo  work  for  it  even  at  a 
sacrifice ;  and  your  reward  is  that  you  en- 
joy the  doing.  But  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  dragged  into  things  that  are  an  utter 
weariness  to  you  simply  because  some  one 
expects  it  of  you  and  therefore  you  imagine 
it  to  be  your  duty,  don*t  forget  that  duty 


has  other  phases.  If  the  comn 
ing,  or  whatever,  finds  you  bur 
other  cares,  fretted,  feeling  it  to  1 
of  time  and  weariness  of  the 
go.  You  are  sacrificing  something! 
consequence  than  the  committee  mctv 
something  more  sacredly  given  to  yi 
keeping.  Is  it  the  emancipation  of  women 
remember  that  the  Constitution  pkice» 
among  inalienable  rights  not  only  liberty, 
but  life,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  ?  do  not 
forget  that  the  first  of  animals  towards 
whom  cruelty  should  be  prevented,  is  man  ; 
temperance  ?  then  let  it  be  temperance  in 
all  things, — in  working  and  worrying  not 
less  than  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  and  tem- 
perance in  worrying,  as  in  drinking,  means 
total  abstinence.  O  that  one  might  en- 
grave on  the  door-posts  of  all  our  '*  causes  " 
that  wise  old  injunction,  "  Fret  not  thyself 
because  of  evil  doers."  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  work,  the  worry  does  not  pay  ; 
it  costs  infinitely  and  comes  to  nothing. 
Let  us  be  careful  of  our  items,  in  the  ac- 
count of  duty  with  the  individual,  lest  the 
balance  fall  at  last  on  the  debit  side. 

"  All  of  which  would  be  very  well,"  says 
one,  *'  if  happiness  were  the  end  of  life. 
But  the  end  of  life  is  service,  not  happi- 
ness." Ah  ?  what  if  it  were  both  service 
and  happiness  ?  Doubtless  the  chief  end 
of  man  is  to  glorify  God,  but  it  is  also  to 
enjoy  him  forever.  That  is  the  beneficence 
of  it,  that  the  happiness  is  in  the  doing ; 
and  one  of  the  things  that  should  help  us 
determine  that  a  thing  is  not  our  duty, 
would  be  that  we  are  not  happy  in  it  Sac- 
rifice has  no  merit  in  itself.  When  self-de- 
nial becomes  necessary  for  the  greater  good 
to  follow,  then  self-denial  becomes  not  only 
a  duty  but  a  joy.  That  and  that  only  is  the 
glory  of  the  cross, — of  him  who  "  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cro8s»  despising  the  shame."  We  have 
first  to  determine  what  is  service ;  and  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  true  service  which  does 
not  take  the  final  welfare,  the  essential 
good,  into  the  account. 

The  essential  good ;  that  is,  we  believe 
the  theory  on  which  the  universe  is  planned, 
and  it  should  be  the  theory  of  the  individ- 
ual life.    And  this,  we  repeat,  inheres  in 
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I  itself,  not  in'the  abundance  of  the 
;  it  possesses  or  accomplishes.  It  is 
of  the  citizen  for  which  the 
exists,  as  well  as  Sybaris.  What 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
[  and  lose  himself? 
'  is  this  selfishness,  because  upon  the 
of  each  depends  that  of  all. 
one  can  be  wretched  alone  or  happy 
'  3lo««.  The  command  to  love  our  neighbor 
as  onrseh-es  is  anything  but  selfish  ;  but  it 
mpKcs  love  for  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
•eigfabors.  The  truth  is,  it  is  only  through 
hviag  ourselves  that  we  know  how  to  love 
them.  The  sun  lights  the  world  through 
sMning.  So  happiness  irradiates  ;  and  no 
man  fiveth  unto  himself. 

Sceii^  then  how  pfedous  is  our  life  to 
oersehres,  to  the  God  who  gave  it  and  to 
:be  friends  who  share  it  with  us,  let  us  take 
nore  thought  for  its  peace  and  wel£fire  than 
las  been  our  wont  ,Amid  all  our  plans 
nd  strivings  for  the  new  year,  let  us  not 
ibrgct  oar  duty  to  make  it  happy.  Burdens 
2od  griefe  may  be  laid  upon  us  all ;  so  much 
tk  more  reason  that  we  take  them  not  un- 
MOKsarily  upon  ourselves.  It  is  not  ours, 
ahKtoely,  to  pledge  a  happy  new  year ;  be 
z  oars  to  make  it,  at  least,  as  happy  as  we 
cza. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 
The  Sunday  School  idea  belongs  by  no 
w^an5  to  modem  times.  Far  back  even  of 
Qiristian  times,  when,  as  is  recorded  in 
Drteronomy,  the  tables  of  the  command- 
attts  were  given  into  the  hand  of  Moses, 
Aevord  of  the  Lord  given  with  them  was, 
*Har,  O  Israel :  these  words  shall  be  in 
^  Iheart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  difi- 
jendy  to  thy  children."  And  in  a  later  age 
4e  prophet  speaks  to  Israel,  "  All  thy  chil- 
<irei  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord  ;  and  great 
<hfl  be  the  peace  of  thy  children."  The 
\  SivioBr's  command  to  Peter  was  not  only 
•Ifye  lore  me,  feed  my  sheep,"  but  also 
'feed  my  lambs."  And  the  great  last 
o^mand  to  the  discipics  and  to  all  who 
«^Jo«ld  come  after  them  was  not  only  "  Go 
>taidi  the  Gospel,"  but  also  "go  i^acA  in 
syiaac;"  indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  two 
caa  scvcely  be  separated.  Christianity 
i^opbtd  the  educational  method^  but  did 


no£  create  it ;  it  was  chosen  doubtless  be- 
cause it  was  the  method  of  nature.  In 
every  nation  so  enlightened  as  to  have  any 
ideas  of  education  at  all,  there  had  been 
some  form  of  instr action  in  their  religion. 
Christianity  wisely  followed  the  same  great 
plan.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury it  had  established  schools  of  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  doctrine, to  hold  its  heathen 
converts,  those  **little  children  in  the  faith," 
from  lapsing  back  into  their  idolatries  ;  at 
the  head  of  one  of  which  that  early  Univer- 
salist,  the  great  and  good  Origen,  did  his 
Kfe  work  and  left  his  immortal  record. 

And  through  all  the  history  of  the  church, 
Christian  instruction  has  flourished  accord- 
ing as  gospel  light  and  liberty  have  pre- 
vailed. Throughout  the  ten  long  centuries 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  we.  hear  little  about 
teaching  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Bible 
was  a  book  for  monks,  to  be  shut  up  in 
cloisters,  and  the  common  people  learned 
only  what  the  priests  told  them,  not  what 
God  had  sdd  in  his  word.  But  when  in  the 
twelfth,  the  voice  of  Martin  Luther  shook 
the  church  from  its  sloth  and  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  burst  forth,  then  the  hun- 
ger to  know  of  God  and  truth  asserted 
itself;  the  9*^^^  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  schools  for  Chris- 
tian instruction  sprung  up  not  only  through- 
out all  Germany,  but  wherever  the  leaven 
of  Protestantism  found  its  way.  Again 
when  the  Puritans  sought  this  country  for 
greater  liberty  to  worship  God,  they  brought 
this  spirit  of  Christian  inquiry  with  them  ; 
and  we  learn  of  a  well-organized  Sunday 
School  "  for  the  nurturing  of  the  young  in 
Christian  doctrine"  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  afterwards  in  Plymouth,  long  before 
Robert  Raikes,  gathering  his  ragged  chil- 
dren from  the  streets  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, and  teaching  them  to  read  and  write 
while  he  told  them  in  simple  words  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  began  the  nominal  history 
of  the  Sunday  School  enterprise.  And  we 
owe  it  doubtless  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  that 
recognites  the  absolute  rights  of  conscience 
and  puts  the  Bible  into  every  home,  that 
America  is  to-day  the  great  Sunday  School 
country  of  the  world,with  its  hundred  thou- 
sand schools  and  its  millions  of  pupils. 

This  idea,  out  of  which  our  modern  Sun- 
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day  School  system  was  bom,  — za  idea  run- 
ning through  the  history  not  only  of  the 
Christian  but  of  all  religions,  — may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  word.  It  is  the  desire  and  the 
attempt  to  know  of  divine  things ;  or  in 
Christian  phrase  to  know  of  God  and  his 
truth.  It  grows  on  the  one  hand  out  of  the 
never-ending  hunger  and  thirst  after  the 
bread  of  life,  on  the  other  out  of  the  burn- 
ing love  and  zeal  of  those  who  have  tasted 
this  heavenly  food  and  long  to  break  it  unto 
others.  Broadly,  if  it  is  given  to  Chris- 
tians to  christianize  the  world,  and  if  edu- 
cation in  Christian  truth  is  the  great  means 
to  this  end,  the  Sunday  School  has  grown 
up  as  naturally  as  has  the  Christian  church 
itself.  However  poorly  tilled,  it  has  been 
the  most  important  c^  all  missionary  fields ; 
for  Dr.  Holland  never  spoke  more  wisely 
than  when  he  said,  '^  If  this  world  is  ever 
converted,  it  must  be  before  it  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age." 

Concerning  this  fundamental  idea  ci  the 
Sunday  School  we  do  not  know  that  there 
has  ever  been  any  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  we  have  stated  it  because  it  seems  to 
us  to  involve  certain  conclusions  which  all 
have  not  been  so  clear  to  see  or  so  ready 
to  adopt. 

First  of  all,  it  determines  the  relation 
between  the  Sunday  School  and  the  church. 
The  Sunday  School  has  often  been  aptly 
called  the  nursery  of  the  church.  But  what 
relation  does  the  nursery  bear  to  the  home? 
It  is  not  a  separate  institution,  out  of  which 
children  are  after  a  time  graduated  into  the 
home ;  it  is  not  even  an  auxiliary  of  the 
home,  to  be  cared  for  by  it ;  it  is  part  of 
the  home  itself.  Even  so  it  is  with  the 
Sunday  School  It  is  not  an  institution  of 
charity  standing  by  itself,  like,  for  instance, 
the  City  Hospital,  or  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  It  is 
not  an  auxiliary  to  the  church,  doing  a  kin- 
dred work,  and  out  of  which  the  church  is 
to  be  strengthened.  It  is  the  church  itself^ 
in  active  operation.  This  school  of  Chris- 
tian training  is  as  much  the  service  of  the 
chnrch,  we  believe,'as  is  the  ministry  to  the 
wider  congregation  or  the  prayer-meeting 
for  the  culture  of  devotion.  And  this  ought 
to  be  recognized  not  only  on  the  side  of 
the  church,  but  also  on  the  side  of  the 


school.  It  should  iM.  that  it  is  apart  of 
the  church;  not  in  form,  perhaps,  but  in 
spirit  and  truth ;  an  assembly  of  the  learn- 
ers of  Christ.  It  is  not  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment or  of  pleasant  social  intercourse.  It 
is  not  a  school  of  literature  nor  of  Scrip- 
ture geography,  nor  of  andent  history.  It 
is  not  a  singing  school  nor  a  picnic  associ- 
ation. It  is  not  a  reform  organization,  or 
philanthro]^  society,  nor  yet  a  debating 
dub.  All  these  it  must  take  i^  as  secon- 
dary and  auxiliary,  but  not  in  any  nor  in  all 
together  is  the  main  object  to  be  forgotten 
or  made  subordinate.  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fancX  that  the  Sunday  School  is 
first  of  aU  the  training  school  for  Chris- 
tians ;  that  its  business  is  to  bring  up  the 
young  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord ;  that  its  aim  is  the  one  aim  of  the 
churdi  throi^h  all  its  methods  of  workings 
— to  build  up  its  members  into  holiness  of 
heart  and  life. 

And  if  this  is  the  business  of  the  Sunday 
SdK>ol,  it  is  in  an  espedal  sense  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Sunday  School  teacher.  Prac- 
tically the  teacher  ts  the  school ;  into  his 
hands  is  committed  its  most  direct  and 
vital  interests.  The  Superintendent  and 
officers  and  periiaps  the  pastor  may  have 
the  care  of  the  machinery,  but  it  is  the 
teacher  wiio  weaves  the  fabric  and  upos 
whom  the  final  responsibility  of  the  work 
must  fall  And  no  one  has  a  moral  right  to 
accept  this  place  without  a  dear  and  serious 
conviction  of  what  he  undertakes^  By  vir- 
tue of  the  place,  he  assumes  to  be  a  teacher 
of  Christianity.  He  takes  upon  himself  the 
care  and  culture  of  immortal  souls.  He 
makes  himself  responsible  for  his  work  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  minister  who  speaks 
from  the  pulpit  He  does  not  come  before 
his  class  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  simply  to 
greet  them  with  a  smiling  face,  a  clasp  of 
the  liand  or  a  kiss  of  welcome.  He  is  not 
simply  to  give  them  a  pleasant  hour,  to 
entertain  them  with  agreeable  conversation 
if  they  are  mature  enoi^h,  or  to  tell  them 
pretty  stories  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief 
if  they  are  younger ;  not  simply  to  strive  for 
accuracy  of  attention  and  to  build  up  a 
large  and  popular  class;  not  mainly  to 
interest  them  in  the  library  and  the  singing  ; 
not  to  talk  of  picnics  or  festivals  or  con- 
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certs ;  not,  in  a  word,  to  interest  them  out- 
side  the  work,  but  rather  in  the  work.  The 
teacher  may  well  seek  all  external  helps ; 
he  cannot  give  too  earnest  attention  to  any- 
thing which  shall  help  to  make  his  work 
more  efiective.  Let  him  make  use  of  all 
the  modem  machinery  if  he  will,  —  insti- 
tutes, teachers'  meetings,  model  lessons, 
improved  record  books,  happy  methods  of 
tUttstration^ — but  these  are  not  the  end. 
He  will  doubtles»  do  better  with  them  than 
without  them.  But  his  work  is  vain  if 
tiiere  is  not  something  behind  all  these,  — 
something  deeper,  higher,  broader,  flowing 
around  and  through  them  alL  The  living 
spirit  must  be  in  the  wheels.  There  must 
be  an  intense,  vital,  impelling  conviction  of 
the  thing  itself  to  which  all  these  are  but 
means,  the  sphitual  culture  of  these  souls 
for  whose  welfare,  under  God,  he  has  made 
himself  responsible. 

We  repeat,  this  is  not  a  work  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  In  making  the  Sunday  School 
a  part  of  the  church  we  will  not  say  that 
the  church  ought  formally  to  take  direction 
of  its  affidrs,  or  that  all  the  workers  in  the 
one  must  necessarily  be,  in  form,  members 
ci  the  other.  But  we  do  question  whether 
any  one  should  assume  to  be  a  teacher  in 
the  school  of  Christ  who  does  not  feel  that 
he  has  some  knowledge  by  experience  of 
the  blessed  truths  he  attempts  to  teach,  — 
who  is  not  ready  at  least  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  learner  at  the  feet  of  him  whose 
work  he  is  trying  to  do. 

There  is  solemnity  in  the  thought  that 
the  Sunday  School  teacher  attempts  the 
most  important  work  of  this  world.  He 
comes  to  the  child  with  its  unformed  mind, 
its  impressible  years,  and  stamps  upon  that 
mind  his  own  impressions  of  eternal  things, 
of  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  child's 
eternal  life.  He  plants  deep  down  in  that 
tender  soil  to-day  a  seed  that  shall  abide 
and  grow  through  all  the  layers  of  worldly 
interests  that  come  afterwards,  that  shall 
bear  its  sweet  or  bitter  fruit  all  through  the 
changing  years,  and  remain,  perchance, 
deep-rooted,  even  when  life  shall  be  no 
more.  It  behooves  him  to  beware  how  he 
performs  such  an  infinite  tnfst.  If  he  does 
his  work  carelessly,  if  he  belittles  the  word 
of  God,  if  his  ignorance  or  levity  cast  doubt 


or  reproach  upon  the  divine  Word,  let  the 
solemn  words  of  the  great  Teacher  himself 
sound  in  his  ears,  Whoso  shall  hinder  one 
of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hung  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

The  teacher  cannot  too  much  magnify  his 
office.  He  cannot  bring  to  it  too  many 
gifts.  It  needs  all  his  skill  in  interesting, 
aU  his  ability  in  teaching.  But  it  needs 
first  of  all  that  he  should  have  something 
to  teach  and  some  motive  for  teaching  it 
He  is  not  level  with  his  work  unless  he 
feels  to  his  soul's  depth  the  unutterable 
greatness  of  divine  things,  and  the  infinite 
value  of  the  human  soul.  He  should  ap- 
proach his  work  as  one  who  enters  the  holy 
of  holies.  He  needs  such  a  preparation  as 
had  the  first  disciples,  —  a  heart  baptized 
with  the  holy  Spirit,  and  filled  with  a  yearn- 
ing love  that  has  in  it  something  of  agony. 

No  teacher  can  come  to  his  class  with 
such  a  spirit  and  not  make  it  felt.  Heart 
speaks  to  heart.  The  lips  may  stammer, 
the  expression  may  be  quaint  and  homely, 
but  the  living  thought  will  pierce  all  forms 
and  find  its  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  Try  as  we  will,  the  thing  that  we 
make  others  feel  will  be  what  we  ourselves 
have  felt.  It  is  the  life  within  that  makes 
its  impression  on  the  life  around  us. 

With  this  living  conviction  of  what  he  is 
to  do,  the  teacher's  next  aim  should  be,  to 
do  it,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  work.  He  is  not  only  to  present 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  is  to  pre- 
sent them  effectively.  First  of  all,  per- 
haps, he  is  to  present  them  attractively. 
That  is  a  happy  expression  in  which  we 
speak  of  winning  souls  to  Christ.  The 
thought  of  God,  for  instance,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  smallest  child  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  a  thought  of  mystery  and  terror,  or 
it  may  be  made  a  thought  ftiU  of  love  and 
trust,  on  which  the  little  one  can  lean  as 
confidingly  as  on  its  mother's  bosom.  To 
do  this,  the  teacher  has  not  to  invent  at- 
tractions; he  has  only  to  let  the  truth  shine 
through  his  own  heart  into  theirs.  If  he 
has  seen  the  brightness  of  the  Father  in  the 
face  of  Him  whom  he  hath  sent,  he  will  find 
a  way  to  present  that  heavenly  vision  in  its 
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own  beauty.  And  he  may  trust  the  truth 
to  do  its  own  winning  work.  It  is  true 
here  as  well  as  hereafter  that  when  he  shall 
appear  they  will  be  like  him,  for  they  will 
see  him  as  he  is. 

The  teacher  should  also  aim  to  teach 
with  power.  He  should  make  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  take  hold  of  the  problems  of 
life.  He  will  make  but  puny  Christians  if 
he  simply  aims  tamake  the  Gospel  attrac- 
tive and  not  powerful  There  is  such  dan- 
ger of  belittling  the  divine  force  of  the 
truth  by  weak  and  inadequate  methods  of 
presenting  it,  that  we  have  sometimes  quer- 
ied whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  the 
teacher  not  to  risk  his  own  interpretations, 
but  to  teach  the  divine  word  only,  ahd  leave 
it  to  bear  its  own  weight  and  efiect  its  own 
work.  Certainly  the  teacher  ought  to  aim 
not  to  darken  counsel  with  many  words,  but 
to  present  the  gospel  in  its  plain,  practical 
force.  Make  the  strong  young  men  and  the 
thoughtful  maidens  feel  the^  mightiness  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  like  Paul  they 
will  never  be  ashamed  of  it  They  can 
never  be  made  to  feel  that  religion  is  only 
for  the  old,  or  the  weak,  or  the  sorrowfuL 
If  you  fail  to  make  it  win  their  love,  you 
shall  not  fail,  at  least,  to  make  it  command 
their  respect  and  admiration. 

Fixed  in  his  sacred  purpose,  then  let  the 
teacher  summon  his  energies  and  employ 
all  possible  aids  to  its  best  fulfilment.  At 
most  his  hours  are  short  Time  de.lays  not 
for  our  holiday  4>astimes.  These  young 
feet  go  swiftly  out  to  the  battle  of  life 
whether  they  will  or  no.  Three  or  four 
years,  and  where  are  they  ?  Gone  where 
we  cannot  follow  them,  where  our  work  over 
them  for  good  or  ill  is  done  forever.  The 
teacher  who  has  had  any  experience  of  life 
knows  that  the  brightest  young  face  now 
before  him  will  find  life  a  serious  business  ; 
that  for  the  happiest  young  heart  there 
waits  some  stress  or  pain,  or  depth  of  sor- 
row or  agony  of  temptation  or  remorse 
that  will  test  its  utmost  hold  of  help  on 
earth  or  heaven.  What  foundation  is  he 
laying  against  that  time  to  come  ? 

Doubtless  many  have  read  the  sad  stories 
of  the  midnight  meetings  in  our  great 
cities,  where  poor  lost  women  are  gathered 


from  the  streets  to  be  warmed  and  fed  and 
to  hear  a  few  words  of  Christian  love  and 
pity.  "Strike  up  a  Sunday  School  melody," 
writes  one  who  attended  them,  "  and  one 
after  another  they  all  join  and  sing.  They 
know  it  by  heart.  Poor  things,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  that  has  not  at  some 
time  been  in  a  Sjunday  School."  Oh,  Sun- 
day School  teacher,after  all  your  best  efforts, 
out  from  under  your  eye  and  hand  souls 
like  these  are  slipping  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness, and  you  cannot  hinder  them.  Have 
you  sent  anything  after  them  ?  Have  you 
shown  them  a  divine  face  full  of  love  and 
pity,  that  in  all  that  darkness  they  cannot 
shut  out  or  slip  away  from ;  have  you  sent 
into  that  wilderness  a  divine  voice  calling 
after  them  tenderly  and  forever,  "Come 
unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Oh, 
from  the  light  of  our  own  brighter  faith 
have  we  left  it  possible  for  any  soul  to  be 
given  ovei;  utterly  to  despair,  to  forget  that 
with  Christ  there  is  no  unpardonable  sin  ; 
that 

"  Through  all  depths  of  pun  and  loss 
Drops  the  plummet  of  his  cross. 
Nerer  yet  abyss  was  found 
Deeper  than  that  cross  could  sound.** 

Does  the  conscientious  teacher  ask  with 
a  discouraged  heart,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ? "  If  we  repeat  St.  Paul's 
despairing  question  let  us  remember  his 
sublime  answer,  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  strengthening  me."  Let  us  reflect 
thankfully  that  the  work  after  all  is  not 
given  wholly  to  our  hands.  Paul  may  plant 
and  Apollos  water,  but  God  giveth  the  in- 
crease. He  has  a  thousand  ways  of  reach- 
ing the  human  heart  that  we  know  not  of. 
The  soul's  better  opportunity  always  awaits 
it  But  not  the  less  are  we  to  do  what  we 
can ;  and  though  it  may  be  little,  it  is  better 
than  nothing.  The  Sunday  School  work  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  no  one  knows 
this  more  fully  or  bewails  it  more  truly  than 
the  Sunday  School  worker  himselfl  But 
God  requires  of  us  only  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  ability ;  and  after  we  have 
done  our  little  work, 

"His  meetness 
Flows  around  our  incompleteness. 
And  H*  doeth  what  is  best." 
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THE  REGISER.  OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Universalist  Register  for  1872  is 
just  published.  It  will  be  more  complete 
and  accurate  than  ever  before,  great  pains 
having  been  taken  to  make  its  statistics 
perfect,  and  to  gather  its  statements  from 
official  sources.  Besides  its  calendar  pages, 
it  contains  statistics  of  the  General  and  all 
State  Conventions,  of  parishes,  church  or- 
ganizations, Sunday  Schools,  pastors,  and 
houses  of  worship ;  of  colleges,  profession- 
al schools  and  academies  under  patronage 
and  control  of  our  churches,  of  publica- 
tions and  all  other  denominational  interests; 
accounts  of  new  church,  etc.,  and  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  all  our  clergymen,  with 
their  pK>st-office  address.  An  appendix 
contains  obituary  notice  of  all  clergymen 
who  have  died  during  the  year.  Such  a 
work  needs  no  commendation  to  every  fam- 
ily in  our  church.  No  one  desiring  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  our  denominational  af- 
feirs  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  sold 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy,  post-paid,  two 
dollars  a  dozen,  or  twelve  and  a  half  dollars 
a  hundred. 


A  WORD  OF  LOSS. 
The  new  year  has  always  a  word  of  sad- 
ness as  well  as  joy.  Missing  sadly  from 
these  fresh  pages  the  occasional  song  of 
the  now  sainted  Gary  sisters;  remembering 
the  deep  bereavement  of  an  almost  life-long 
contributor,  Mrs.  Carney,  causing  her  voice 
to  falter,  not  forever  we  trust,  into  silence ; 
the  sorrow  that  has  entered  other  homes 
and  hearts  showing  its  chastening  presence 
by  word  and  tone,  we  are  scarcely  recon- 
ciled to  drop  from  our  pages  the  name  of 
Caroline  Gleason  as  one  whose  words  we 
shall  see  no  more.  But  the  author  of  the 
"  New  Year*s  Greeting "  did  not  greet  on 
earth  this  new  year.  She  passed  beyond 
these  measurements  of  time  ere  the  last 
year  dropped  its  flowers.  This  will  lend 
deeper  meaning  to  these  closing  words  as 
well  as  cause  to  be  recalled  with  sad  in- 
terest those  other  poems  with  which  she 
has  favored  these  pages,  characterized 
always,  not  only  by  the  most  exalted  re- 
ligious feeling  but  by  the  true  art  and  grace 
of  poetry. 


—  The  books  of  the  season  are  more  re- 
markable for  quantity  than  for  quality. 
And  we  say  this  without  the  fear  of  the 
latest  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  before  our 
eyes.  For  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  best  "excuse  for  being"either  of  the  thin 
volumes  bearing  those  respective  names 
could  put  forth,  is  that  the  public  expects 
holiday  compliments  from  all  its  poets.  Not 
that  in  any  other  way  the  two  volumes  are 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath ;  for 
they  are  as  unlike  as  possible,  and  each 
characteristic  of  its  author.  "The  Last 
Tournament "  is  the  least  as  well  as  last  of 
those  famous  "  Idyls  of  the  King,"  which 
have  added  their  crowning  grace  to  the 
work  of  the  great  poet.  It  deals  with  those 
later  days  of  the  Round  Table,  when  the 
fires  of  the  old  chivalry  were  dying  out, 
when  the  summer  of  romance  was  ended, 
and  false  and  faithless  times  came  on  like 
wan  autumn  days 

— "  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness." 

And  the  whole  tone  of  the  poem  seems  to 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  degenerate 
knights,  — 

"  A  manner  somewhat  fallen  from  reverence, 
Telling  of  manhood  ever  less  and  lower.'* 

The  poem  begins  with  Dagonet,  the  king's 
fool,  "  dancing  like  a  withered  leaf  before 
the  hall,"  high  above  the  yellowing  woods 
at  Gamelot,  and  the  best  reason  he  can 
give  is 

— "  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten '»  — 

he  skips  to  know  himself  the  wisest  knight 
of  all. 

Such  a  beginning  gives  the  proper  key- 
note of  the  whole,  —  if  these  obscure  and 
broken  strains  may  properly  be  called  a 
whole.  The  story  of  the  tournament  is 
slight  although  of  itself  touching  and  beau- 
tiful. The  tourney-prize  was  a  ruby  carca- 
net  found  on  the  neck  of  a  babe  rescued 
from  an  eagle's  nest  J)y  Arthur  and  Lance- 
lot ;  and  the  child  dying,  the  queen  gave  to 
Arthur,  for  sorrow,  "  the  jewels  of  this  dead 
innocence  "  that  the  purest  of  his  knights 
might  win  them  for  the  purest  of  her  maids. 
But  ere  the  tourney,  Arthur  is  called  away 
to  fight  rebellious  knights  at  the  North,  and 
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leaves  for  arbitrator  Lancelot,  that  grandest 
of  the  knights  even  in  his  fall,  at  once  the 
king's  best  lover  and  betrayer. 

"  And  when  the  morning  of  a  tournament 
By  those  in  earnest,  these  in  mockery,  called 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  birds  of  prey, 
The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shrieked,  arose 
—Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there  with  slow,  sad  stepa 
Ascending,  filled  his  double-dragoned  chair.*' 

And  at  the  "lawless  joust"  that  followed 
the  prize  is  won  by  "  Su*  Tristam  of  the 
Woods,"  least  worthy  of  all  Arthur's  knights, 
who  has  been  over  seas  and  "  wedded  eas- 
ily "  the  fair  Isolt  of  Brittany,  after  having 
made  unlawful  love  to  a  queen  Isolt  at  home, 
whose  "  black-blue  eyes  "  have  finally  lured 
him  back.  He,  taking  lightly  the  gift  from 
reluctant  hands,  rides  lightly  around  the 
gallery,  and  bowing  mock  homage  to  ladies 
fciir  and  saying  bluntly, 

"  This  day  my  queen  of  beauty  is  not  here," 

rides  away,  while  the  feir  throng  breaks  up, 
angrily  murmuring, 

— " '  all  courtesy  is  dead, 
The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more.*  ** 

whereat  the  fool  dances  his  mad  dance,  and 
Tristam  lightly  sings 

"  Free  love— free  field— we  love  but  while  we  may ; 
The  woods  are  hushed,  their  music  is  no  more ; 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  passed  away 
New  leaf,  new  life-^e  days  of  frost  are  o*er. 
New  life,  new  love  to  suit  the  newer  day. 
New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before ; 
Free  love— firee  field— we  love  but  while  we  may.** 

Then  the  story  tells  us  how  the  rover  seeks 
the  faithless  queen  and  gives  to  her  the 
ruby  carcanet,  but  we  are  consoled  to  know 
that  as  the  "jewels  of  the  dead  innocence" 
touched  her  neck,  the  enraged  husband, 
returning,  clove  him  through  the  brain. 

As  a  poem,  one  cannot  well  compare  this 
with  "Guinevere"  or  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur,"  but  neither  can  one  say  that  it 
does  not  belong  among  them.  If  the  least 
among  them  it  is  still  Tennysonian.  And 
the  lesson  of  that  faithless  time  may  not  be 
lost  on  other  "degenerate  days,"  though 
perhaps  the  great  poet  did  not  write  for 
this  purpose. 

—  Was  it  the  re-creation  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  that » put  Longfellow  in  mind  to 
complete  his  work  by  a  reproduction  of  the 


Divine  Tragedy?  For  whatever  reason, 
he  gives  us  a  version  in  dramatic  form  of 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Saviour,  or  rather, 
sketches  from  that  greatest  poem  of  his- 
tory. The  conception,  we  need  not  say,  is 
grand, — too  grand  and  daring  for  any  but  a 
master  to  undertake,  too  grand  probably  for 
even  the  master  wholly  to  succeed.  The 
story  gains,  especially  in  its  earlier  parts, 
by  the  drapery  and  scenery.  It  takes  on 
new  color,  here  and  there,  from  the  help  of 
the  poet^s  imagination.  But  on  the  whole, 
one  feels  that  more  is  taken  away  from  it 
than  is  added  to  it  The  author's  work,  to 
be  sure,  is  reverently  done.  He  follows 
with  severe  fidelity  the  sacred  text ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  to  note  how  rhythmical  this 
is,  fsdling  easily,  of^en  without  change  of 
word,  into  measure,  and  even  rhyme.  For 
instance,  in  the  words  of  the  Forerunner : 

"  I  indeed  baptize  yon  with  water 
Unto  repentance,  but  he 
That  Cometh  after  me 
Is  mightier  than  I,  and  higher ; 
The  hucbet  of  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose ; 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  fire 
And  with  the  Holy  Ghost  I  '* 

Or  this,  from  the  dialogue  of  Christ  with 
Simon : 
"  Simon,  somewhat  have  I  to  say  to  thee.'* 
"Master,  sayon.»* 

"  A  certain  creditor 
Had  once  two  debtors ;  and  the  one  of  them 
Owed  him  five  hundred  pence :  the  other  fifty. 
They  having  naught  to  pay  withal,  he  frankly 
Forgave  them  both.    Now  tell  me  which  of  them 
Will  love  him  most  ?  *' 

"  He,  I  suppose,  to  whom 
He  most  foigave." 

**  Yea,  thou  hast  rightly  judged.'* 

In  such  fine  simplicity  is  told  the  gospel 
story;  the  poet  trusting  his  imagination 
only  in  the  introduction  of  extraneous  char- 
acters and  scenes,  as  Manahem  the  Esse- 
nian,  Simon  Magus,  and  the  tower  scene 
at  Magdala.  One  regrets  in  reading  these, 
as  for  instance  the  scenes  at  Msecherus, 
that  there  is  so  little  of  them,  that  the  poet 
did  not  make  more  of  his  opportunity  in 
this  direction;  but  one  appreciates  also 
that  higher  art,  not  to  say  that  religious 
fidelity  which  made  him  subordinate  all  to 
the  simple  story  of  the  evangelists. 

But  we  incline  to  think  the  dignity  of  the 
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undertaking  better  sustained  in  the  earlier 
than  the  later  part  of  the  work.  Whether 
as  the  drama  rises  the  task  becomes  more 
difficulty  or  whether  the  effort  itself  flagged 
towards  the  close,  those  passages  which 
seem  to  us  belittled  occur  more  frequently 
towards  the  closing  scenes.  The  whole 
trial  scene  so  affects  us ;  as  for  eqample, 
this  between  the  Pharisees  and  Caiphas : 

*'  Wliat  do  we?    Clearly  tomething  must  w«  do, 

For  this  man  worketh  many  miracles." 
**  I  am  informed  that  he  is  a  mechanic ; 

A  carpenter^s  son  ;  a  GaKIean  peasant, 

Keetaag  disrepotable  company.*' 
"The  people  say  that  here  m  Bethany 

He  hath  raised  up  a  certain  Lasarus 

Who  had  been  dead  three  days." 

**  Impossible  I 

There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead : 

This  Laxams  should  be  taken  and  put  to  death 

For  an  impostor.    If  this  Galilean 

Would  be  content  to  stay  in  Galilee 

And  preach  in  country  towns,  I  should  not  heed  him 

Bat  when  he  comes  up  to  Jerusalem 

RSdoig  in  triumph,  as  I  am  infomed, 

And  drives  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple, 

That  is  another  matter.*' 

This  reminds  one  of  Beecher  in  his  Life  of 
Christ,  speaking  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
at  the  well  of  Jacob  as  "  an  easy,  good- 
nattired  creature,  and  too  fond  of  society." 

But  while  not  wholly  above  criticism,  the 
work  is  undeniably  one  of  genius  and 
power-  And  since  no  one  can  really  take 
away  from  the  gospel  narrative,  let  us  be 
grateful  for  every  attempt  of  preacher  or 
poet  to  give  the  world  a  clearer  conception 
or  a  deeper  conviction  of  that  divine  trag- 
edy, nor  think  it  strange  that  the  event  it- 
self must  forever  make  all  human  attempts 
to  express  it  seem  vain  and  inadequate. 

—  Instead  of  Whittier^s  annual  volume, 
we  have  a  compilation  from  his  hand  en- 
titled "  Child-Life,"  and  made  up  of  those 
best  poems  of  childhood  which  the  world 
has  already  approved.  It  is  a  work  for 
which  none  but  a  poet  could  be  qualified, 
and  the  name  of  the  compiler  vouches  suf- 
ficiently for  its  excellence.  All  these  poems 
are  from  Osgood  &  Co.,  the  latter  finely 
illustrated. 

— Among  novels  of  the  medium  class,  we 
may  place  Mrs.  Potwin*s  "Ruby  Duke" 
and  Miss  Townsend's  "  The  Deerings  of 
Medbury ; "  both  stories  of  American  so- 
ciety, aiming  alike  to  show  the  "  deceitful- 


ness  of  riches  "  and  the  advantage  of  truth 
and  good  sense  over  pride  and  frivolity. 
Each  has  advantages  over  the  other ;  Miss 
Townsend's  is  simpler  and  more  straight- 
forward, a  little  wearisome,  in  feict,  in  its 
praise  of  the  virtue  it  portrays,  and  its  fear 
lest  the  reader  shall  not  duly  appreciate  it ; 
rehearsing  each  good  deed  five  or  six  times 
over,  from  the  mouths  of  as  many  charac- 
ters, and  so  pointing  a  moral  the  author 
does  not  intend,  namely,  that  goodness  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  bore.  In  spite  of  which  it 
is  a  fiur  story,  one  of  the  kind  that  get  well 
worn  in  circulating  libraries  ;  but  reverting 
to  memories  of  earlier  days,  whether  the 
change  is  wholly  in  our  taste  or  partly  in 
her  work,  Miss  Townsend's  stories  are  not 
what  they  once  were. 

Mrs.  Potwin^s  is  more  ambitious  in  at- 
tempt and  complicated  in  structure.  Since 
she  had  her  choice  of  a  world  full  of  names, 
it  is  a  pity  she  could  not  have  found  a 
pleasanter  one  for  her  heroine ;  she  has 
such  a  hard  task  to  make  her  charming  in 
spite  of  it.  Why  did  not  some  "partial 
friend  "  advise  her  to  call  the  book  simply 
"  Ruby :"  it  would  have  told  the  story  as 
well,  and  been  more  fortunate  for  the  trade. 
It  is  a  well-told  story ;  but  we  question  the 
ultimate  good  to  society  of  these  books 
whose  whole  business  is  to  couple  off  the 
characters  they  introduce.  And  this  is  es- 
pecially depressing  when  the  author  brings 
about  but  one  happy  marriage  in  eight  or 
ten.  We  protest  mildly  against  these  pic- 
tures of  American  society  which  abound  in 
scheming  girls,  heartless  mammas  and  dis- 
sipated young  men.  If  any  one  were  likely 
to  make  his  estimate  of  our  social  life  from 
these  stories  it  would  be  sadder  still ;  but, 
happily,  one  always  suspects  their  authors 
of  drawing  their  facts  from  imagination 
rather  than  observation. 

—For  Sophie  May's  story,  "  The  Doc- 
tor's Daughter,"  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
A  semi-juvenile,  after  the  manner  of  "  Little 
Women  "  and  "  We  Girls,"  it  is  almost  as 
humorous  as  the  one,  and  full  of  philosophy 
as  the  other.  It  certainly  takes  rank  with 
the  best  stories  of  girl  life.  Healthy,  sen- 
sible, sprightly,  and,  withal,  delicate  and  re- 
fined, it  is  the  picture  of  an  American  life 
we  are  not  ashamed,  but  proud,  to  acknow- 
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lege.  "  My  fether  "  is  a  man  we  are  all 
acquainted  with  ;  and  Marians  and  Rob- 
erts, Judes  and  Kellers,  may  be  met  at  every 
corner.  It  is  a  study  from  nature,  one  can- 
not doubt.  Miss  O'Neill,  and  Thankful 
Works,  and  Aunt  Filura,  were  never  coined 
from  anybody's  brain.  And  this  originali- 
ty, this  flavor  of  "  real  folks,"  belongs  to 
the  conversations  and  incidents,  as  much 
as  to  the  characters.  It  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  book  of  this  class,  which  we  can 
read  and  forget  the  critic,  sajnng  only,  here 
is  something  wholly  genuine  and  good. 
Sophie  May,  so  successful  in  her  "  Little 
Prudy "  books,  shows  herself  quite  equal 
to  entertaining  children  of  larger  growth, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  welcome 
from  her  pen  a  still  more  "  grown-up  "  story. 

— Of  juveniles  the  number  is  legion. 
Everybody  who  writes  boys'  and  girls' 
books  is  of  course  out  with  one  now.  Oli- 
ver Optic,  Kellogg,  Alger,  De  Mille,  have 
each  one,  so  like  their  predecessors  that 
the  reviewer  has  only  to  mention  them  and 
refer  the  reader  to  his  former  opinions. 
Optic's  is  the  fifth  of  his  "  Upward  and 
Onward"  series,  "Bivouac  and  Battle," 
taking  his  hero,  Phil,  into  camp-life.  AI- 
gers's  "  Strong  and  Steady  "  the  third  of 
the  "  Luck  and  Pluck  Series."  De  MiUe's 
"The  Young  Dodge  Cub,"  detailing  the 
mishaps  of  four  boys  and  their  eccentric 
old  uncle  in  Italy.  Kellogg's  "  The  Cruise 
of  the  Casco,"  a  continuation  of  his  stories 
of  boy  adventurers.  The  "  Beckoning  Se- 
ries "  has  also  another  of  its  mild  books 
"The  Turning  Wheel"  by  Paul  Cobden  ; 
Sophie  May  adds  "  Aunt  Madge's  Story  " 
to  her  "  Little  Prudy  Series,"  and  Marian 
Douglas  has  a  pretty  illustrated  book  of 
"  picture  songs,"  mostly  gathered  from  the 
LittU  Corporal  and  other  juvenile  maga- 
zines. A  collection  of  "  Dttle  Pieces  for 
Little  Speakers"  may  be  pronounced  good  as 
compared  with  "  The  Model  Sunday  School 
Speaker,"  of  which  the  Christian  Union 
remarks  that  the  only  thing  worse  than  lis- 
tening to  its  pieces  would  be  having  to 
learn  them. 

— Among  books  of  devotion  is  a  small 
volume  compiled  by  Miss  Ellen  E.  Miles, 
entitled  "  Our  Home  Beyond  the  Tide,  and 
kindred  poems."'  The  selections  of  sacred 


and  consolatory  poems  are  well  made,  and 
the  volume  is  nicely  printed  and  bound  for 
a  gift-book.  It  is  of  same  form  and  size 
and  designed  as  a  companion  to.  those  well- 
known  volumes  "The  Shadow  of  the  Rock" 
and  "The  Changed  Cross." 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 

— The  holidays  present  their  usual  bright 
and  busy  appearance.  Gay  stores,  crowded 
streets,  boys  with  big  bundles  and  every- 
body with  shopping-bags  and  parcels,  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Our  annual  epidemic 
of  fairs  makes  an  early  visitation  this  sea- 
son to  take  advantage  of  this  holiday  busi- 
ness. At  present  writing  we  are  nearly 
over  with  it.  The  great  Cathedral^ Fair 
has  held  its  three  weeks'  camival,and  made, 
we  are  told,  its  ninety  thousand  dollars, 
largely  from  Protestants  ;  so  nothing  new 
shall  hinder  the  mighty  cathedral  towers 
from  going  up.  The  fair  for  our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals, pretty  and  parlor-like,  at  Horticultu- 
ral Hall,  closes  with  honors  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  its  purse.  The  Woman 
Suffrage  Bazaar  opens  at  Music  Hall  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  surpassing  them  all.  In 
magnitude,  and  multitude  of  side  attrac- 
tions, it  comes  nearer  the  great  Sanitary 
Fair  than  anything  since  that  day.  If  a  fair 
is  a  peculiarly  feminine  enterprise,  as  both 
the  facts  and  common  consent  go  to  show, 
then  judging  from  results,  these  foremost  of 
the  strong-minded  have  not  so  entirely  un- 
sexed  themselves  as  Miss  Beecher's  rever- 
end doctors  would  have  us  believe.  While 
fancy-work  flourishes  at  this  rate  there  is 
hope  for  femininity. 

—  The  holiday  enthusiasm  invades  the 
literary  realm  also.  Christmas  Lockets  and 
Atlantic  Almanacs  and  illustrated  books 
fall  thick  and  fast  upon  the  market.  The 
secular  magazines  vie  with  each  other  in 
brilliant  promises  for  the  next  year.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  Atlantic  not  only 
leads  Ihem  all  but  quite  outshines  itself. 
A  posthumous  novel  by  Hawthorne,  and 
serial  papers  by  Holmes  are  of  themselves 
enough  to  stamp  the  excellence  of  tbe  vol- 
ume; while  new  editorial  departments  of 
art,  music,  science,  and  politics  add  the 
perfecting  grace  which  has  hitherto  been 
lacking  in  the  Atlantic.    All  these  ought 
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to  console  us  for  the  loss  of  the  pictures 
from  Every  Saturday. 

— Our  local  art  rooms  have  just  now  their 
special  attractions.  Besides  the  small  col- 
lection of  paintings  from  French  masters 
so  admirably  criticised  in  the  AtlantiCy  we 
have  exhibitions  at  (he  other  leading  art 
stores  scarcely  less  notable.  Elliot,  Blakes* 
lee  &  Noyes  signal  the  opening  of  a  fine 
new  gallery  by  the  exhibition  of  a  choice 
collection  of  paintings  from  American  and 
foreign  artists.  The  most  noticeable  of 
Euroi>ean  works  are  from  Verboeckhoven 
of  Brussels,  Carot  and  Rosa  Bonheur  of 
Paris  and  Meadows  of  England.  The  pic- 
ture of  Carot  is  the  best  of  his  ever  im- 
ported and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
French  school  of  landscape  painting.  The 
Verboeckhoven  and  Rosa  Bonheur  are  both 
of  sheep,  and  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to 
compare  these  two  great  painters  of  ani- 
mals. The  Bonheur  bears  the  palm  by  a 
wide  distance,  indescribable  but  quickly 
enough  felt  It  is  scarcely  painting,— it  is 
the  sheep  themselves  in  all  their  wooliness 
and  calm  content  looking  out  at  you  with 
their  mild,  half-human  eyes.  The  bare, 
scraggy  pasture-land,  too,  is  nature  itselfi 
and  the  individual  sheeply  attitude  of  each, 
even  to  the  stray  one  browzing  over  the 
edge  of  the  hilL  Just  the  slope  and  then 
the  blue  line  of  distant  hills  against  the 
horizon  is  a  stroke  of  genius  also,  to  make 
one  feel  the  highness  of  the  place.  For 
what  is  the  poetry  of  sheep  without  the 
UUs? 

The  little  harvest  scene  by  Meadows  is 
remarkably  lifelike  and  effective,  distin- 
guished by  its  breadth  and  force.  Among 
our  own  artists,  F.  D.  Williams  has  a  fine 
landscape  "  After  the  Shower,"  distin- 
guished for  fulness  and  harmony  of  color. 
Hill  exhibiU  the  original  study  of  his  large 
picture  of  the  great  canon  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  But  most  immediately  attractive 
among  the  works  of  home  artists  are  Brack- 
ett's  four  pictures  of  salmon  fishing,  repre- 
senting "the  rise,"  "the  leap,"  "the  last 
struggle,"  and  "  the  landing."  Aside  from 
their  attractions  to  sportsmen  these  are 
really  lovely  pictures,  what  with  the  water 
and  the  rocks  and  the  beautiful  game^;  es- 
pecially the  first,  where  the  noble  fish  is 


seen  under  the  water,  rising  slowly  towards 
the  tempting  bait.  Happy  the  Isaac  Wal- 
ton who  can  thus  take  the  summer  in  to 
beguile  his  winter  hours  1 

A  picture  at  the  Studio  Building,  by  J. 
Appleton  Brown,  called  "  The  Grindelwald 
Valley  "  is  attracting  much  attention.  The 
Advertiser  thus  describes  it :  "  This  valley 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Schreckbom  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and  near  it  are  two  large 
glaciers.  In  Mr.  Brown's  picture  most  of 
the  valley  lies  in  shadow,  but  the  foreground 
is  lighter,  and  shows  the  fresh,  moist  ver- 
dure common  with  tis  only  in  the  spring' 
time*  The  scattered,  scraggy  fir  trees,  the 
picturesque  Swiss  cottages  and  the  long 
mountain-side  are  interesting  features,  but 
the  immense  bleak  mountain  masses  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice  rising  huge  and 
sublime  on  the  right,  and  extending  like  the 
multitudinous  crests  of  sea  waves  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  to  a  distant  and  lofty 
horizon,  blending  with  cloud  and  sky  in  del- 
icate shades  of  color,  show  more  strength 
and  skill,  and  constitute  the  most  impres- 
sive portion  of  the  picture.  The  drawing 
(^  the  mountain  forms  is  peculiarly  bold 
and  effective.  The  glinting  siurfaice  of  a 
glacier  may  be  discovered  in  one  of  the 
defiles." 

— The  visit  of  the  Grand  Dtike  gave 
Boston  an  opportunity  to  do  her  best  both 
from  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  first  was  well  achieved  at  the  fine  ban- 
quet given  him  at  the  Revere  House,  where 
Winthrop  presided  and  crowned  the  intel* 
lectual  feast  with  his  graceful  eloquence, 
Holmes  enlivened  the  occasion  with  his 
sprightly  verse,  Lowell  with  his  sparkling 
humor  and  Hillard  with  his  polished  sen- 
tences, while  Longfellow  though  silent  lent 
the  grace  of  his  presence.  Add  to  this  the 
Russian  officials,  the  chief  officers  of  city 
and  State,  college  presidents,  and  distin- 
guished clergymen,  each  with  a  neat  speech, 
and  one  fills  out  the  bill  of  a  fine  feast  of 
reason,  etc,  whatever  the  dinner  may  have 
been. 

For  the  second,  we  have  the  charming 
singing  of  the  school  children,  twelve  hun- 
dred of  them,  welcoming  the  young  prince 
with  his  own  Russian  hymn,  the  sacred 
concert  oi  the  Thomas  company  with  the 
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Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  hear  in  conjunction  the  finest 
orchestra  and  chorus  the  country  affords, 
and  not  least  the  grand  ball  which  gave  our 
decorative  artists  an  opportunity  they  were 
not  slow  to  improve.  Boston  Theatre 
doubtless  saw  its  glory  in  hangings  of  satin 
and  lace,  elegant  furnishings,  pictures  and 
emblems  on  every  side,  perfume  and  beauty 
of  flowers  and  softness  of  greenery  every- 
where, stately  men  and  beautiful  women  in 
sheen  of  silk  and  flash  of  diamonds,  and 
the  blaze  of  a  thousand  gas-jets  over  all. 
A  great  vanity  of  glitter  and  show,  of 
course,  and  quite  likely  a  weariness  to  his 
Highness  ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst  thing,.in 
this  prosaic  world,  to  get  an  occasional 
glimpse  into  fairy-land. 

—  The  citizens  of  New  York  have  pre- 
sented to  Alexis  a  fine  picture  of  Farragut, 
which  he  accepts  on  behalf  of  his  father, 
saying  it  will  take  its  place  among  the 
choice  collections  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. He  adds  that  he  hopes  the  navies 
of  the  two  countries  may  never  meet  ex- 
cept in  peace.  The  painting  is  by  Page, 
and  represents  the  hero  clinging  to  the 
shrouds  of  his  flagship  as  he  did  at  Mobile. 
When  sent  to  Russia  it  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  address  to  the  Emperor  en- 
graved on  parchment  and  enclosed  in  an 
ebony  box  studded  with  silver  nails,  one 
for  each  State  of  the  Union. 

—  A  generous  and  excellent  enterprise 
has  arisen  among  the  artists  of  Paris.  It 
is  to  make  a  collection  of  paintings  and 
works  of  art,  to  be  sold  publicly  in  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago.  This  noble 
undertaking  is  led  by  the  most  distinguished 
artists  and  announced  and  approved  by  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  The  Paris  house  of 
Goupil  &  Co.  receives  donations  and  as- 
sumes all  necessary  expenses. 

— The  new  government  printing  office  at 
Washington  has  over  the  main  entrance  a 
fine  bust  of  Franklin  in  marble,  the  gift  of 
the  employees  of  the  house.  It  was  cut  by 
a  young  artist  of  that  city  named  Flannery, 
and  was  placed  in  position  and  unveiled  a 
few  days  since,  with  appropriate  public 
ceremonies. 

—  In  the  death  of  Henry  T.  Tuckerman 


the  cotmtry  loses  another  of  those  elder 
poets  and  scholars  whose  efforts  did  so 
much  for  the  earlier  renown  of  American 
letters.  Boston  bom  and  bred,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, he  commenced  life  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  to  pursue  his  chosen 
vocation  of  literature.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  his  volu- 
minous works  as  poet,  essayist  and  critic, 
resulting  less  in  the  form  of  books  than  in 
contributions  to  the  current  periodicals  and 
reviews.  With  fair  fame  as  an  author,  Mr. 
Tuckerman  had  a  reputation  equally  envia- 
ble as  a  scholar  and  friend  of  literary  men  ; 
his  circle  of  acquaintance  and  influence, 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  being  of  the 
widest  and  best  Social  and  genial,  with 
great  benevolence  of  spirit  and  catholicity 
of  sympathies,  he  was  the  man  to  be  loved 
as  well  as  the  author  to  be  admired.  He 
died  in  New  York,  after  brief  illness,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

. ...  It  is  a  time  of  especial  interest  in  the 
afi^rs  of  our  government  With  the  year 
of  presidential  election  just  dawnii^,  telling 
with  sharp  effect  on  our  political  issues 
and  party  lines  ;  with  a  new  session  of 
Congress,  and  a  new  and  last  message  by 
the  President,  there  is  much  that  ought  to 
interest  all  good  citizens,  men  and  women. 
For  the  affiiirs  of  government  are  not  sim- 
ply of  political  parties  and  measures ;  they 
are  practical  matters  that  concern  us  alL 
Take,  for  instance,  the  President's  mes- 
sage. Everywhere  conceded  to  be  a  wise 
and  able  document,  the  themes  it  discusses 
touch  on  every  side  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  reduction  of  the  national 
debt, — the  grand  treaty  at  Washington,  se- 
curing peace  between  two  great  nations, — 
that  was  first  of  all  a  pleasant  story  to  re- 
hearse to  Congress  and  the  people.  Then 
the  recommehdation  to  abolish  the  income 
tax  will,  if  carried  into  effect,  lighten  a  uni- 
versal  burden,  not  only  removing  an  incu- 
bus from  business,  but  lessening  greatly  the 
number  of  office-holders,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant expense ;  while  the  recommendation  to 
retain  and  increase  the  tax  on  intoxicating 
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fiquors  and  tobacco,  will  be  gratifying  to  all 
Mends  of  temperance. 

The  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
post-office  department — repeated  since  by 
the  Postmaster  General — ^also  concerns  the 
whole  people.  The  most  radical  of  these  is 
the  annexation  of  the  telegraph  system  to 
the  post-office,  which  would  be  manifestly  a 
great  convenience,  but  which  presents  such 
practical  difficulties  as  bid  fair  to  defeat  it 
at  present. 

Another  important  recommendation  is 
that  of  an  act  of  general  amnesty  towards 
the  southerners  engaged  in  our  late  war, 
who  are  now,  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, debarred  from  holding,  office.  The 
newspapers  most  noted  for  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy,  have  long  been  urging  such 
an  act  of  clemency,  and  the  President  now 
recommends  it  without  reserve,  except  to 
suggest  the  exclusion  from  its  provisions  of 
those  great  criminals  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  rebellion  must  forever  rest 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  President  so 
outspoken  concerning  the  purity  and  integri- 
ty, as  well  as  ability  of  office-holders ;  to  see 
that  he  is  as  deeply  convinced  of  the  need 
of  civil  service  reform  as  Curtis  himself; 
and  that  gentleman's  dream  of  a  better  day 
for  office-holders,  and  a  worse  for  office- 
seekers,  is  likely  to  come  true,  as  far  as 
President  Grant  has  power  to  bring  it 
about. 

The  minor  recommendations  have  the 
same  ring  of  right  and  justice.  The  better 
state  of  things  at  the  South,  the  indictment 
of  polygamy,  the  £ict  of  American  citizens 
holding  slaves  in  foreign  lands,  and  yet 
daiming  protection  at  our  hands,  all  are 
treated,  we  believe,  in  the  right  spirit.  The 
Indian  policy  is  to  be  continued,  for  the 
good  reason  "not  only  because  it  is  humane. 
Christianlike,  and  economical,  but  because 
it  is  right."  The  Mexican  and  Cuban  diffi- 
culties are  alluded  to  as  a  '*  matter  of  con- 
cern "  to  us,  and  one  may  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  the  President  questions  whether 
it  will  not  become  our  duty  to  interfere  in 
the  interests  of  humanity ;  a  question 
which  we  notice  is  seriously  raised  in  many 
quarters. 

On  the  whole,  the  Message  places  itself 
on  the  side  of  right  and  in  the  van  of  re- 


form. With  no  "bids  for  popularity;"  or 
"  second-term  feelers,"  it  will  nevertheless, 
and  perhaps  all  the  more,  be  acceptable  to 
the  whole  people.  It  lays  out  a  busy  ses- 
sion for  Congress  ;  if  they  do  their  work  in 
the  spirit  of  his  recommendations,  the 
country  may  be  congratulated. 

. . .  .And  Congress  opens  as  if  it  meant  to 
stand  by  the  colors.  Mr.  Sumner  drives, 
as  usual,  straight  to  the  mark,  by  his  two 
bills  in  the  Senate,  the  one  providing  for  a 
return  to  specie  payments,  the  other  fol- 
lowing the  President  in  providing  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  internal  revenue  as- 
sessments. Propositions  of  retrenchment 
reform  and  investigation  touching  the  in- 
ternal afl&irs  of  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment are  also  introduced  into  both 
Houses. 

The  recent  grand  waking  up  in  New 
York  has  eflfectually  shaken  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  Congress  itself  seems  to  have 
caught  the  spirit.  One  of  our  dailies  says 
"  The  members  of  Congress  cannot  mis- 
take the  temper  of  the  people,  or  be  igno- 
rant that  they  are  in  earnest  when  they 
demand  a  general  and  immediate  correction 
of  whatever  abuses  they  perceive  to  exist, 
and  a  searching  investigation  to  discover  if 
there  are  other  abuses  that  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  light."  That  is  thorough,  to 
say  the  least. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  shall  get  all 
the  good  things  that  are  now  talked  about. 
The  dragon  is  by  no  means  so  entirely 
slain.  But  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
talked  about  reveals  a  more  hopeful  day  for 
American  politics  than  we  have  lately 
seen. 

....If  we  needed  any  proof  that  the 
dragon  is  not  dead,  we  should  find  plenty  of 
it  in  the  way  they  still  conduct  afiairs  in 
New  York ;  first,  in  the  votes  that  elected 
Tweed  to  the  legislature  at  Albany,  second, 
that  after  he  is  arrested  for  the  gravest  fel- 
ony, he  is  released  on  bail  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  Such  action  would  be  very  laugh- 
able, if  it  were  not  so  rascally.  It  is  the 
city's  money,  at  the  best ;  if  he  wishes  to 
run  away,  why  not  let  him  do  it  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  thousand  more  of  his  boo^y  ?  It 
would  be  at  least  more  respectable,  and  less 
£Eital  to  the  dignity  of  both  city  and  swin- 
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dler.  But  it  proves  hard  to  try  a  man  by 
the  officials  he  has  himself  put  in  power. 
If  he  stands  trial,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 
very  formidable  before  such  judges. 

....The  Cuban  troubles  alluded  to  by 
the  President  have  lately  been  the  cause  of 
a  deed  of  great  atrocity  which  must  send  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  all  Christendom. 
It  is  the  case  of  those  medical  students, 
who,  released  for  a  half-holiday,  broke  into 
a  cemetery,  by  way  of  frolic,  and  inscribed 
certain  offensive  lines  on  the  stone  at  the 
grave  of  a  late  volunteer  general,  and  broke 
the  glass  covering  a  wreath  of  immortelles. 
An  act  of  rowdyism  deserving  a  fine,  per- 
haps imprisonment ;  but  what  does  the 
Spanish  government,  intimidated  by  the 
volunteer  soldiery .?  The  boys,  most  of 
them  in  their  teens,  are  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  eight  of  them,  determined  by 
lot  and  no  more  guilty  than  the  rest,  are 
led  out  and  shot  like  dogs,  and  the  remain- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  sentenced  to  from  four 
to  six  years  of  h2U*d  labor,  with  gangs  of 
murderers  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  each 
dragging  a  heavy  ball  and  chain.  No  won- 
der that  mothers  have  gone  crazy,  or  died 
of  broken  hearts.  And  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter tries  vainly  to  excuse  it  as  the  work  of 
a  lawless  mob.  It  was  done  by  organized 
soldiery  under  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  such  atrocities  as  this  before 
our  eyes  it  is  not  strange  that  armed  inter- 
vention is  coming  to  be  talked  of  as  a  ques- 
tion of  duty. 

....The  policy  of  France  towards  the 
Communists  has  scarcely  less  of  horror. 
There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Grant  and  Presi- 
dent Thiers  in  the  treatment  of  those  lately 
in  rebellion.  The  attempt  of  the  new  re- 
public to  exterminate  its  opposers  is  both 
as  mistaken  and  as  vain,  as  it  certainly  is 
cruel.  It  seems  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween political  offences  and  ordinary  crimes, 
but  to  all  other  nations  it  must  seem  as  if 
enough  French  blood  had  already  been 
shed  to  have  an  end  of  it  now.  The  reign 
of  the  Commune  was  terrible  ;  but  it  was 
essentially  a  political  movement,  and  the 
mass  of  its  supporters  doubtless  believed  it 
a  beneficent  revolution.  Aside  from  par- 
ticular atrocities,  those  engaged  in  it  merit 


the  same  treatment  as  any  unsuccessful 
rebels.  One  would  think  a  better  use  might 
have  been  found  for  those  young  men,  terri- 
bly mistaken,  no  doubt,  but  brave  and  able, 
and  beyond  question  many  of  them  honest 
and  sincere.  The  clemency  of  the  French 
government  might  have  fixed  their  disgrace 
and  its  own  honor ;  its  revenge  has  made 
them  martyrs,  and  caused  them  to  be  re- 
membered more  with  pity  than  scorn. 

. . .  .The  feeling  of  England  towards  the 
heir-apparent  of  her  crown  has  been  tested 
by  his 'severe  illness,  which  but  just  missed 
a  fatal  termination.  It  is  not  strange  that 
a  kindlier  feeling  is  manifested  towards  the 
Prince  in  his  misfortune  than  he  was  wont 
to  receive  in  health  ;  but  it  is  easily  seen 
also  that  the  anxiety  has  been  quite  as 
much  through  sympathy  for  the  Queen  and 
solidtude  with  the  government,  as  sor- 
row for  Albert  Edward  himself.  However, 
those  who  suppose  that  the  reports  of  his 
danger  were  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of 
creating  sympathy  in  his  feivor,  cast  an  im- 
putation upon  the  Queen  from  which  her 
life  and  record  ought  to  be  thrice  sufficient 
to  shield  her.  He  has  doubtless  been  at 
the  gates  of  death;  from  whose  solemn 
portal  he  may  come  back  to  a  diflferent  use 
of  the  life  that  now  is. 

....The  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  third  son 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  has  made  his  visit  to 
our  goodly  city,  and  departed.  The  man- 
ner of  his  reception  belongs,  perhaps,  to 
the  literary  and  artistic  chronicler ;  its  sig- 
nificance places  it  among  the  afEairs  of  the 
nation ;  for  we  greet  not  merely  the  simple 
and  manly  young  man,  who  is  everywhere 
respected  for  his  own  sake,  but  the  great 
nation  he  represent,  and  the  sovereign 
whoTse  spirit  and  deeds  have  placed  him  in 
peculiar  sympathy  with  our  republic.  He 
comes  to  see  our  institutions,  that  his 
country  may  profit  by  them.  While  we 
honor  his  mission  and  himself,  we  shall  not 
therefore  leave  him  to  infer  that  we  prefer 
Russia  to  America.  We  arc  not  apt  to  for- 
get that  we  2U'e  Americans,  or  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  £2ict  that  America  has  some- 
thing to  show  to  foreign  eyes.  We  shall 
do  very  well  if  our  republican  simplicity 
and  self-respect  equal  that  of  this  young 
son  of  the  Czar. 
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Ephesus  and  St.  Paul. 


IT  serves  at  once  to  give  us  a  striking 
idea  of  the  contrast  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  the  bare  statement  of 
the  fact  that  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
reaching  Ephesus  to»-day  for  a  traveller  ap- 
proaching it  from  Athens  or  Constantino- 
ple, is  by  railway.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
A  railway  connects  the  two  Apocalyptic 
cities  of  Smyrna  aud  Ephesus.  It  is  a 
strange  innovation,  and  befits  the  slow  car- 
av-an  pace  and  stand-still  civilization  of  the 
East  as  a  Buckeye  reaper  would  befit  Pal- 
estine, or  a  sewing  machine  the  nomadic 
inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  deserts.  This 
£ict  serves  also  to  mark  the  moulding  and 
regenerating  influence  of  the  arts,  the  com- 
merce and  the  science  of  the  West  upon  the 
passive  minds  of  the  East.  What  would 
Paul,  John,  or  Polycarp  have  to  say  of  these 
modem  improvements  ?  It  may  be  that 
this  is  the  instrumentality  by  which  the 
wild  dwellers  of  this  barren  region  may 
eventually  be  introduced  into  a  higher  order 
of  civilization,  and  a  nobler  condition  of 
life.  "  First  the  natural,  afterwards  that 
which  is  spiritual." 

There  are  no  railways  running  out  of 
Constantinople,  none  in  Palestine ;  but  a 
telegraph  wire  unites  Jerusalem  and  Da- 
mascus, running  over  the  heights  of  Leba- 
non; and  two  iron  tracks,  over  which  trains 
drawn  by  locomotives  daily  fly  into  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  extend  out  of  Smyrna. 
When  these  circuits  of  intelligence  and 
trade  are  multiplied  through  all  the  Mo- 
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hammedan  lands,  we  doubt  not  the  most 
favorable  results  will  follow. 

Speaking  of  the  journey  between  the  two 
cities,  Pressens^,  the  French  traveller,  says: 
"  By  the  railway  we  made  the  journey  in 
two  hours."  It  crosses  the  River  Meleas, 
of  Homer's  fame,  near  "the  Caravan 
Bridge,"  enters  "  a  smiling,  fertile  valley," 
between  high  ranges  of  hills,  among  tall 
trees,  along  pleasant  streams,  affording  sev- 
eral stopping-places  in  Turkish  villages. 
Yon  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mountains 
which  surround  Ephesus,  then  the  castle 
on  the  hill,  and  the  aqueduct,  and  after 
crossing  the  river,  you  are  set  down  on  the 
plains,  amid  a  mass  of  ruins.  As  you  move 
swiftly  along,  "  numerous  herds  are  startled 
into  flight  at  the  whistle  of  the  engine  ; 
several  caravans  pass  before  you,  as  if  to 
draw  the  contrast  between  the  antique  loco- 
motion of  the  desert  world  and  the  un- 
bridled haste  of  a  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tion." 

Between  Mount  Ida  and  Troy  of  classic 
fame,  on  the  north,  and  Halicarnassus  of 
Coi;ia  on  the  south,  a  broken,  volcanic  re- 
gion of  country  extends  along  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  Hermus,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  Smyrna,  and  Maeander,  a  re- 
markably winding  river,  from  which  our 
English  word  meandering  is  derived,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  lies  Miletus.  In  the  basins 
of  these  rivers  are  situated  the  seven 
churches,   to    which    John    from    Patmos 
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addressed  his  pastoral  epistle  contained  in 
his  Revelation.  Between  the  two  rivers 
which  we  have  mentioned  runs  the  River 
Cayster,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  situated 
Ephesus,  midway  from  Smyrna  and  Miletus, 
and  some  forty  miles  distant  from  each. 
The  Island  of  Samos  lies  opposite  to  it  in 
the  southwest.  Once  trading  ships  used 
to  stop  here,  but  now  the  harbor  is  filled 
up,  and  the  steamers  of  the  regular  lines 
have  "  resolved  to  pass  by  Ephesus,"  and 
land  at  Sm)rma,  or  some  other  more  com- 
modious port. 

We  are  now  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Ruins  are  strewn  over  the  ground 
everywhere ;  the  long  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain Coressus,surmounted  by  a  wall,  extends 
along  before  you  as  you  look  towards  the 
south  ;  the  isolated  eminence  of  Prion  rises 
from  the  plain  to  a  less  height.  On  a  peak 
of  the  mountain  range  rise  up  the  strong 
walls  and  high  towers  of  a  castle.  The 
Turkish  village  of  Ayasaluk  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount,  and  near  by  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  the  great  Mosque,  formerly 
the  Church  of  St  John,  with  its  high  dome 
and  stately  minarets,  constitutes  a  promi- 
nent object  of  observation.  The  Turkish 
Bath,  the  prison  of  St.  Paul,  probably  a 
simple  watch-tower  or  a  building  for  de- 
fence, appear  on  and  below  the  shore,  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  farther  inland, 
the  remains  of  the  theatre  partly  up  the 
slope,  and  the  stately  aqueduct,  that  was 
used  to  convey  the  water  from  Mount 
Pactyas  -to  the  castle,  across  the  valley. 
The  castle  itself,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  WU  overlookmg  the  village,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  It  is  approached  from 
the  harbor  through  a  gate-way  half  way  up 
the  hill  resting  on  a  mass  of  stones  taken 
•from  the  old  theatre,  some  of  them  highly 
decorated.  Some  pieces  of  sculpture  rep- 
resenting Homeric  scenes  of  the  Trojan 
'War,  over  the  arch,  have  given  it  the  name 
of  the  "  Gate  of  Persecution.'*  From  this 
gate-way  we  ascend  the  hill  between  high 
walls  to  the  castle,  which  is  a  rude  struct- 
ure with  square  towers|  and  parapets,  with- 
in whose  walls  are  stone  huts,  a  mosque, 
and  a  pile  constituting  an  altar  sacred  to 
the  Gre^k  Christians. 
The  village  of  Ayasaluk  consists  of  a  few 


dilapidated  huts,  and  a  mosque,  built  out  of 
materials  taken  from  magnificent  houses;  in 
the  huts  dwell  several  wretched  Turkish  fam- 
ilies, who  mostly  follow  the  occupation  of 
shepherds,  and  carry  on  a  small  trade  with 
the  Greek  merchants  of  the  interior.  The 
name  of  the  village,  though  inhabited  ex- 
clusively by  Mohammedans,  still  calls  to 
mind  the  apostle  John,  having  been  derived, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  from 
Agios  Theologosy  or,  the  "  saint  divine  ;" 
but  like  the  poor,  degenerated  inhabitants 
of  most  of  these  regions,  they  have  little  or 
no  idea  of  the  history  of  their  village,  and 
no  adequate  conceptions  of  the  scenes  and 
personages  that  have  rendered  it  dear  to 
the  Christian  heart  * 

Across  the  plain,  towards  the  south-west, 
appears  the  jagged  declivity  of  Mount 
Prion,  in  whose  rocky  sides  innumerable 
niches  have  been  cut,  once  used  as  sepul- 
chres. Here  tradition  points  out  the  cave 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  so  mysteriously  con- 
nected with  this  city,  the  burial-place  of 
Timothy,  the  first  bishop  of  the  church 
here,  and  that  of  St.  John  who  died  in 
Ephesus.  On  this  mount,  fortimately,  a 
shepherd,  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ, 
discovered  the  marble  which  was  used  in 
building  the  first  temple  of  Diana,  and  the 
marks  of  the  drills  and  chisels  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  quarry.  It  is  said  that  Pixodo- 
rus  was  feeding  his  sheep  on  this  mount 
when  one  day  two  of  them  began  to  fight, 
and  one  missed  his  antagonist,  rushed  past 
him,  and  struck  his  horns  upon  a  piece  of 
white  marble  so  violently  as  to  break  it  off. 
Pixodorus  picked  it  up,  and,  delighted,  ran 
with  it  into  the  city,  where  the  people  were 
anxiously  seeking  for  material  to  erect  the 
building.  They  received  him  with  great 
joy,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Evangelus, 
"bringer  of  glad  tidings,"  and  afterwards 
paid  him  divine  honors. 

The  ruins  still  seen  here  help  us  to  con- 
ceive something  of  the  vastness  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  city.  Ephesus  was 
the  most  distinguished  city  of  all  this  re- 
gion. Pliny  called  it  "  the  eye  of  Asia," 
and  the  Romans  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
province  bearing  that  name.  The  Theatre 
itself,  whose  ruins  now  lie  before  us,  was 
estimated  to  be  capable  of  seating  thirty 
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Aotisand  spectators.  Its  Stadium,  of  face- 
course,  its  Agofa,  or  market-place,  its 
Odeum,  of  music  tlieatfe,  and  its  public 
baths,  wefe  all  on  a  lafge  scale.  It  had,  too, 
Its  g3rmnasiums,  its  prisons,  its  churches, 
in  the  successive  stages  of  its  flourishing 
career.  Its  commercial  relations  were  ex- 
tensive, in  spite  of  its  contracted  harbor, 
and  the  country  around  was  a  garden  of 
beauty. 

But  all  else  was  eclipsed  by  the  gfeat 
Temple  of  Diana.  It  was  commenced  541 
B.  C,  and  was  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  in  building.  It  was  the  largest  Creek 
temple  in  existence,  four  times  the  size  of 
the  celebrated  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis 
in  Athens.  It  stood,  a  bright,  particular 
gem,  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  near  the 
theatf  e,  and  was  one  of  "  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world."  It  was  partially  burned  on 
the  night  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  C.  356,  by  a  fanatic  named  Heros- 
tratus,  who  wished  thereby  to  immortaliie 
his  name. 

It  was  rebuilt  of  white  marble,  and  was 
425  feet  long,  220  feet  wide,  and  its  roof 
was  supported  by  127  columns  of  Parian 
marble,  each  a  single  shaft,  and  sixty  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  columns  are  said  to 
have  been  transported  to  Constantinople 
by  Justinian,  and  now  adorn  the  Mosque  of 
St  Sophia,  and  two  smaller  ones  were  car- 
ried to  Pisa  in  Italy.^  It  was  raised  on  a 
basement  ascended  by  ten  steps,  and  from 
below  Inspired  the  beholder  with  feelings  of 
grandenr.  "  In  style,  too,  it  tonstitttted  an 
epoch  in  Greek  art,  since  it  was  here,  first, 
that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was  perfected. 
The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was  a 
proverb  throughout  the  world." 

All  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  contributed 
to  its  erection,  and  the  ladies  of  Ephesus 
threw  their  jewels  into  the  treasury  to  has- 
ten on  the  work  of  restoration.  The  inte- 
rior was  even  more  splendid  than  the  exte- 
rior. It  contained  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Diana,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  a  rude 
image  of  el>oi^  wood,  wbich  was  reputed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  like  the  Palladium 
in  Troy,  and  the  oldest  statue  of  Minerya 
t)n  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  It  was  pre- 
served with  care,  kept  covered  by  a  curtain 
fdtawn  up  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 


exposed  to  view  only  on  certain  festive  oc- 
casions. It  was  richly  adorned  with  offer- 
ings from  provinces  far  andnear.  The  tem- 
ple itself  was  the  depository  of  treasures  from 
the  various  Grecian  slates,  and  all  offerings 
were  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  interior  was  adorned  with  statues, 
busts,  and  paintings  from  the  great  artists 
of  that  age,  and  decorations  of  various  kinds 
cast  a  dazzling  brightness  over  it.  The 
great  painting  of  Appelles,  representing 
Alexander  as  the  thunderer,  was  the  chief 
work  of  art  in  the  Temple.  "  The  hand 
which  held  the  thunderbolt  was  particularly 
admired.  It  was  so  finely  painted  that  it 
seemed  to  come  out  from  the  clouds  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Alexander  was 
in  ecstasy;  he  loaded  the  painter  with 
riches  and  honored  him  with  his  friend- 
ship." 

This  Temple  was  the  great  rallying  point 
of  heathenism,  and  this  will  account  for 
much  of  the  opposition  which  Paul  and 
his  co-laborers  encountered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  visit  here.  This  city  was  the 
seat  of  magic  arts  and  sorceries.  Many  ex- 
orcists dwelt  here,  who,  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  "  took  upon  them  to  call  over 
those  who  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  among  whom  were  the  seven 
sons  of  the  Jew  Sceva,  When  their  exper- 
iment proved  an  utter  fjailure,  fear  came 
upon  all,  and  many  believed,  and  confessed 
their  deceptive  deeds,  brought  their  magic 
books  together  and  burned  them.  "  So 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and  pre- 
vailed."   Acts  XX.  13-20. 

Here,  too,  dwelt  numerous  silversmiths, 
who,  under  Demetrius,  made  "silver shrines 
of  Diana,'^  which  were  supposed  to  be  little 
images  and  models  of  the  goddess  and  the 
Temple,  one  or  both,  and  which  were  pur- 
chased by  great  numbers  of  visitors,  who 
carried  them  as  talismans  on  their  persons, 
set  them  up  as  shrines  in  their  houses,  or 
trafficed  in  them  in  the  countries  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  By 
the  sale  of  these  models  the  artists  gained 
a  livelihood  ;  hence  since  PauVs  preaching, 
struck  at  the  very  roots  of  the  superstition, 
by  feeding  which  they  accumulated  "  no 
small  gain,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  they, 
under  the  show  of  religious  zeal,  should  op-~ 
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pose  fhe  apostle.  Their  "  craft  was  in 
danger,"  to  be  set  at  naught  by  him.  And 
if  they  were  honestly  inclined  towards  su- 
perstitious nations,  these  would  be  some- 
what jostled  by  the  same  agency,  as 
"  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana 
would  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  de- 
stroyed whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shipped." Acts  xix.  24,  27.  And  when  the 
people  heard  these  things,  they  were  filled 
with  indignation  towards  Paul,  and  they 
cried  out,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  EjAe- 
sians  !"  They  caught  two  of  Paul's  com- 
panions and  rushed  into  the  theatre,  which 
was  only  a  few  rods  from  the  Temple. 
Great  confusion  prevailed.  Mob  law,  for  a 
time,  seemed  triumphant.  When  Alexan- 
der the  Jew  would  have  spoken,  they  repu- 
diated him,  and  for  the  space  of  nearly  two 
hours  the  arches  and  domes  of  the  magnifi- 
cent theatre  resounded  with  the  confused 
cry,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  " 
Then  the  recorder,  or  town-clerk,  addressed 
them,  and  endeavored  to  allay  the  tumult : 
"  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there 
among  you  that  knows  not  how  the  city  of 
the  Ephesians  is  the  worshipper  (Greek,  ne- 
okeros^  temple- keeper,)  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  from 
heaven  ?"  This  city  was  the  special  guar- 
dian of  the  Temple,  and  consequently  it 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  come  there  and 
boldly  say  that  "  there  be  no  gods  which 
are  made  with  hands."  Certain  Asiarchs, 
or  "  chiefs  of  Asia,"  as  our  common  version 
has  it,  were  there,  and  they  took  part  with 
Paul.  They  were  officers  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  celebration  of  the  public 
games,  which  were  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana.  They  came  from  different 
provinces  of  Asia,  and  were  probably  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion  to  perform  the  special 
duties  assigned  them.  Through  their  aid 
and  by  the  influence  of  his  own  authority, 
the  recorder  was  at  last  able  to  quell  the 
disturbance  and  dismiss  the  assemblage, 
when  quiet  reigned  ^tgain. 

Thus  we  learn  that  this  city  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dominant  religion,  as  well  as  of 
commercial  interests  for  the  province.  Ac- 
tivity in  the  support  of  trade,  and  zeal  in 
behalf  of  superstition,  characterized  it  for 
many  generations  j  but  now  how  changed ! 


A  few  dilapidated  huts  remain  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  human  beings,  and  broken 
stones  scattered  over  the  plains,  and  heaps 
of  sand,  drifted  up  in  the  marshes,  mark 
the  site  of  this  mouldering  city,  while  two 
or  three  sorr)'-looking  palm  trees  wave  over 
the  scene,  as  if  weeping  for  its  sad  fate. 
And  such  has  been  its  condition  for  many 
years.     Ricaut,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  visited  Ephesus,  and  says:    "This 
place,  where  Christianity  once  so  flourished 
as  to  be  a  mother  church,  and  the  see  of  a 
metropolitan  bishop,  cannot  now  show  one 
family  of  Christians  ;  so  hath  liie  mysteri- 
ous providence  of  God  disposed  affairs  too 
deep  and  too  mysterious  for  us  to  search 
into."    Arundell,in  his  account  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  says,  "  I  was  in  Ephesus  in  Jan- 
uary, 1824 ;  the  desolation  was  then  com- 
plete.   A  Turk,  whose  shed  we  occupied, 
his  Arab  servant,  and  a  single  Greek,  com- 
prised the  entire  pojDulation,  some  Turco- 
mans excepted,  whose   black  tents  were 
pitched  among  the  ruins.     The  Greek  rev- 
olution, and  the  predatory  excursions  of  the 
Samiats,  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for 
this  total  desertion." 

Its  condition  may  have  improved  some- 
what since  Arundell  visited  it,  and  the  rail- 
way from  Smyrna  was  built,  but  a  new 
moral  influence  must  be  thrown  into  it  be- 
fore it  will  rise  again.  The  fact  of  its  har 
bor  being  filled  ug,  like  that  of  Miletus 
which  has  experienced  a  similar  fate,  wil 
prevent  its  attaining  to  any  great  commer 
cial  prosperity,  especially  now  that  Smyrna 
with  its  wide  bay  and  excellent  harbor,  hai 
become  a  large  centre  of  trade  for  caravai 
and  railway  traffic,  extending  over  a  wid 
expanse  of  country  in  the  interior,  as  wel 
as  along  the  coast  of  the  -^gean.  It  has 
small  port,  Scala  Nova,  nine  miles  from  th 
site  of  the  old  city,  where  vessels  some 
^  times  land  and  carry  on  a  limited  business 
Missionary  operations  ha\e  been  attempte 
with  indifferent  success  in  this  desolate  r< 
gion.  The  Greek  church  has  the  firmes 
hold  here,  and  the  English  Church  ha 
done  something  to  reclaim  the  natives,  bv 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  ignorance  and  s\ 
perstition  as  characterize  the  Turcoma 
and  Mussulman  population,  little  pr ogres 
has  been  made  in  striving  to  introduce  **  tt 
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truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  as  preached  by 
Paul  and  John.  Christianity  as  it  appears 
here  is  of  an  inferior  grade,, and  bears  little 
resemblance  in  its  spirit  and  practical  work- 
ings to  that  which  came  forth  from  the  lips 
of  the  primitive  Teacher. 

The  origin  of  Ephesus,  like  that  of  most 
Oriental  cities,  is  involved  in  the  mists  of 
pre-historic  times,  and  mythological  fable. 
It  was  the  chief  of  the  seven  cities  of  Ionia, 


tinued  to  flourish  here  till  A.  D.  284,  at 
least,  when  the  Goths  plundered,  if  they 
did  not  destroy  the  temple.  The  goddess 
worshipped  here  was  not  exactly  of  the 
Greek,  but  rather  of  the  Oriental  type,  the 
goddess  of  nature  and  fecundity,  and  was 
rarely  represented  with  her  bow  and  ar- 
rows. The  image  in  front  of  the  temple 
represented  her  as  a  statue  whose  head  is 
covered  with  a-  hood,  her  extended  arms 


and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  '  supported  by  bars  of  metal  resting  on  the 


Amazons,  who  were  permitted  to  settle 
here  by  Hercules,  their  conqueror,  hence 
the  Greek  *hame  Ephesus^  "  permission." 
Others  say  that  the  Amazons  fled  from 
Theseus  and  Hercules  to  Diana  for  protec- 
tion against  foreign  foes,  and  she  granted 
it,  hence  she  became  the  patron  goddess  of 
the  city.  The  time  of  its  greatest  prosper- 
ity was  undoubtedly  during  the  reign  of 
Lisjrmachus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
some  three  centuries  before  Christ.  He 
compelled  the  people  to  leave  the  morasses 
on  the  river,  which  were  frequently  inun- 
dated, and  build  on  the  hills  farther  back. 
CrtESUs,  King  of  Lydia,  Xerxes,  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Romans  and  the  Turks,  have 
successively  taken  and  governed  the  city. 
It  is  said  that  Alexander  oflered  to  rebuild 
the  temple  after  the  first  was  destroyed,  if 
the  inhabitants  would  allow  him  the  sole 
honor  of  it,  and  permit  him  to  inscribe  his 
name  upon  the  front ;  but  they  declined  his 
munificent  offer  with  the  graceful  compli- 
ment that  "  it  was  improper  for  one  divin- 
ity to  erect  temples  in  honor  of  another." 
The  coins  and  medals  pertaining  to  the 
city  are  stamped  with  figures  of  the  temple, 
the  goddess  and  the  eagle  in  front,  Diana 
the  huntress,  as  Luna,  the  face  of  Nero, 
and  the  temple  with  **  neokeros  "  under- 
neath it,  confirming  the  feet  of  its  being 
the  "  temple-keeper."  It  is  alleged  that 
the  famous  painters,  Parrhasius  and  Apel- 
les,  originated  hftre,  as  also  the  philoso- 
phers Heraclitus  and  Hermodorus,  and 
Hipponax,  the  inventor  of  parody.  Others 
say  the  Isle  of  Cos  was  the  birth-place  of 
Apelles.  But  the  place  was  chiefly  noted  for 
the  Temple  and  worship  of  Diana,  the  patron 
of  the  city  as  was  Minerva  of  Athens. 
Notwithstanding  the  blow  which  heathen- 
ism received  from  the  apostle  Paul,  it  con- 


pedestal,  and  the  figure  terminated  below 
in  a  shapeless  block  of  wood,  and  not  the 
tall,  graceful  figure  of  a  huntress,  like  that 
of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Paul  on  his  return  from  his  second  mis- 
sionary tour  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem, 
about  A.  D.  54,  probably  first  introduced 
the  gospel  into  Ephesus,  though  some 
think  Epaphras  founded  a  church  here  be- 
fore. On  this  occasion  he  entered  the 
s)magogue  and  reasoned  with  the  Jews. 
They  desired  him  to  tarry  longer,  but  he, 
desiring  to  be  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem,  and 
promising  to  return  again,  departed.  In 
the  following  year,  probably,  he  passed 
through  "  the  upper  coasts  "  and  came  to 
Ephesus,  where  for  three  years  he  "  ceased 
not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with 
tears."  He  met  with  gre^t  hostility,  as  we 
have  seen.  He  "  fought  with  the  beasts  of 
Ephesus,"  as  he  has  told  us,  which  I  in- 
terpret by  a  figure  of  speech  to  mean 
savage  men,  and  he  conquered.  Again,  on 
his  return  from  Macedonia,  on  his  third 
missionary  tour,  he  determined  that  he 
would  not  call  at  Ephesus,  but  landed  at 
Miletus,  forty  miles  distant,  and  sent  for 
the  elders  of  the  church,  with  whom  he 
held  a  long  consultation,  gave  them  a  part- 
ing benediction,  and  left  them,  "  sorrowing 
most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake, 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 
Acts  XX.  38.  Appelles,  a  learned  Jew  from 
Alexandria,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
gospel  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  Paul's  con- 
verts, continued  the  goftd  work  which  Paul 
had  commenced,  and  Timothy  and  others 
preached  here,  and  the  church  became  a 
flourishing  one. 

From  this  city  Paul  sent  his  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  and  while  a  prisoner  in 
Rome  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  ihe  JEphe- 
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sians,  about  A.  D.  62.  Some  four  or  five 
years  afterwardis  be  wrote  to  Timotby,  who 
was  officiating  here,  in  which  he  "  besought 
him  to  abide  still  in  Ephesus,"  that  he 
might  charge  some  that  they  teach  no  other 
doctrine,  "  neither  give  heed  to  fables  and 
endless  genealogies,  which  minister  ques- 
tions rather  than  godly  edifying,  which  is 
by  faith."  It  is  presumed  that  Timothy 
did  remain  here  and  minister,  we  know  not 
how  long,  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  tradition,  as  recorded  by  Eusebius, 
tells  us  that  John  came  here  after  being  re- 
leased from  his  banishment  at  Patmos, 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  unlike  all  the 
other  apostles,  died  a  natural  death.  He 
wrote  from  Patmos,  jwobably  about  the 
year  66  or  68,  the  pastoral  letter  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus 
was  the  first  addressed. 

There  are  special  reasons  for  this.    The 
city  lay  across  the  water,  the  nearest  to  the 
exiled  abode  of  the  apostle.     He  could  al- 
most look  out  from  his  rocky  cell  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  mount  over  the 
sea  to  Ephesus,  where  a  flourishing  church 
had  been  gathered.     Specistl  efforts  had 
been  made  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  gross- 
est  idolatry,  with    signal    success.      The 
church  had  enjoyed  the  labors  and  counsels 
of  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  and  among 
them  John  himself^  who  visited  Ephfesus 
before  he  was  sent  into  exile.     "  Nowhere 
does  the  word  of  the  gospel  seem  to  have 
found  a  kindlier  soil,  to  have  struck  root 
more  deeply,  or  to  have  borne  fairer  fruits 
of  faith  and  love."    Hence,  with  a  faithful 
but  tender  pen^  he  writes :  "  I  know  thy 
works  and   thy  patience,  and    how  thou 
canst  not  bear  them  who  are  evil,  and  thou 
hast  tried  them  who  say  they  are  apostles, 
and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars  ; 
and  hast  borne,  and  for  my  name's  sake 
hast  labored  and  hast  not  fainted."     Rom. 
xi.,  2,  3.     So  far  he  is  pleased  to  speak  well 
of  them,  though   not  so  well  of  some   of 
their  teachers.     But.  he  was  compelled  by 
his  conscience,  however  hard,  to  rebuke 
them.      "  Nevertheless,   1   have  a  charge 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first 
love."      Their  sin  was  great ;    they  had 
taken  hold  of  the  work  with  pure  zeal ; 
they  had  loved,  and  had  now  grown  cold 
and    indifferent   to  the    interests    of   the 


church.  He  proceeds  to  exhort  them  to 
repent  and  return  to  their  first  love,  else  he 
wiU  come  and  remove  their  candlestick, 
which  was  the  chiu-ch  itself,  (i.  20)  out  of 
its  place.  Still  he  could  not  leave  them 
without  farther  testifying  his  approbation 
of  those  things  which  were  worthy.  "  But 
this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds 
of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  I  also  hate." 

Neander  thinks  that  the  Nicolaitans  were 
not  a  sect,  but  a  class  of  persons  who  lived 
sensual  lives,  and  enticed  Christians  to  the 
sacrificial  feasts  of' the  heathen  idolators- 
They  were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the 
Balaamites  (v.  14),  and  were  utterly  hostile 
to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  the  gospel, 
and  therefore  John  hates  them,  and  warns 
his  disciples  against  them. 

The  condition  of  the  church  to-day  indi- 
cates that  they  did  not  give  full  heed  to  the 
warnings  of  the  apostle.     Says  the  mission- 
ary Fisk,  in  1820,  "  Now  no  human  being 
lives  in  Ephesus  ;  and  in  Ayasaluk,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Ephesus  under  an- 
other name,  though  not  precisely  on  the 
same  spot  of  ground,  there  are  a  few  miser- 
able Turkish  huts.    The  candlestick  is  re- 
moved out  of  this  place.     How  doth   the 
city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people  !" 
But  the  church  continued  to  live  for  many 
years  afterwards,  as  is  evident  from  the 
traditional  account  recorded  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian  Eusebius,  to  the  effect  that 
John  came  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus  and 
presided  over  the  church  as  bishop  several 
years  before  his  death.     If  he  was  banished 
by  Nero  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  seems  probable,  he  must  have  come 
here  several  years  before  his  death,  whic^ 
took  place,  according  to  Eusebius,  abou| 
A.  D.  100 :  tradition  makes  it  probable  tha 
he  came  here  before  his  exile,  and  labore<j 
to  correct  certain  heretical  opinions   anij 
corrupt    practices    that    were   introduce< 
through  the  Jewish  and  pagan  element  Q 
the  church  after  Paul  left,  afterwards  wai 
carried  to  Rome,  and  thence  to   Patmoi 
whence,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  h 
came  again  to  Ephesus.     Many  interestiqj 
incidents  are  related  of  him  here.    He  ha 
Polycarp  among  his  disciples,  also  Papia 
and  Ignatius,  all  afterwards  eminent  in  th 
church.    Here  he  wrote,  in  the  latter  pai 
of  his  life,  somcbd^jLsl^the  age  of  ninel 
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his  Gospel,  in  which  he  combats  some 
Gnostic  errors,  and  presents  the  tender 
and  spiritual  side  of  Jesus'  character  in 
greater  prominence  than  those  who  pre- 
ceded him.  He  exercised  paternal  supervi- 
sion over  all  the  churches  of  the  region, 
especially  those  to  which  he  had  addresed 
his  Pastoral  Letter  from  Patmos. 

It  is  related  of  him  on  the  authority  of 
Gement  of  Alexandria,  that  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  flock,  and  that 
on  one  occasion  he  specially  commended  a 
young  man  distinguished  for  his  manly 
beauty  and  his  mental  attainments  to  the 
presbyter  who  instructed  him  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  and  baptized  him.  But 
after  this,  neglecting  him,  he  supposed  him 
to  be  safe  in  the  fold  of  the  church.  Cer- 
tain dissolute  fellows  got  his  confidence  and 
led  him  astray,  until  finally  he  became  chief 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
passed in  deeds  of  cruelty.  At  length, 
John  came  and  asked  the  presbyter  to 
return  to  him  the  deposit  which  he  had 
committed  to  his  charge.  Groaning  and 
weeping,  he  exclaimed,  "  He  is  dead,^Kiead 
to  God."  The  apostle,  learning  the  details 
of  his  sad  career,  called  for  a  horse  and  a 
guide  and  rode  towards  the  forest,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  band.  He  was  seized  by 
one  of  them  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to 
the  chief.  When  the  captain  beheld  him 
approaching,  he  turned  to  flee,  but  the  apos- 
tle persuaded  him  to  stop  when  the  robber 
fell  at  his  feet  and  burst  into  tears.  John 
reclaimed  him  and  induced  him  to  return 
with  him  to  the  city  where  he  was  received 
by  the  church,  forgiven,  and  became  a  true 
and  £guthful  member  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

This  beautiful  incident  illustrates  the 
power  of  gospel  love  to  subdue  the  stub- 
bom  heart  and  has  been  chosen  as  a  fit 
subject  for  artisfe  of  different  ages  of  the 
church,  who  represent  John  as  embracing 
the  robber,  who  has  thrown  down  his  weap- 
ons and  lies  on  his  neck  weeping.  It  is  a 
striking  subject ;  "  the  forest  background, 
the  contrast  of  youth  and  age,  brigHt  armor, 
flowing  drapery,  and  the  most  striking  and 
affecting  moral,  are  here  all  combined." 

Another  incident  related  by  Jerome  illus- 
trates the  native  beauty  and  tenderness  of 


the  apostle's  character  as  depicted  in  his 
Epistles  and  his  Gospel.  In  his  extreme 
old  age,  when  infirm  and  almost  helpless, 
he  was  still  borne  to  the  church  by  the 
pious  hands  of  his  friends,  but  he  was  una- 
ble to  deliver  a  regular  discourse  ;  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  to  all  within  the  range  of 
his  feeble  voice,  "  Little  children,  love  one 
another."  He  repeated  this  so  fi-equently 
that  some  persons  were  dissatisfied  and 
one  day  asked  him  why  he  always  uttered 
this  expression.  He  replied:  "Because  it 
is  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  when  this 
is  done  it  is  enough."  How  terse  a  com- 
mentary on  the  passage,  "  Love  is  the  ful- 
filing  of  the  law."  It  is  the  practical  spirit 
of  the  gospel  in  its  completeness,  whose 
efficiency  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the 
re-conversion  of  the  robber-chief.  Jf  these 
SLte  mere  fictions,  invented  by  scheming 
persons,  as  some  say,  and  not  reliable  in- 
cidente,  they  certainly  betray  a  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  its  practi- 
cal applications,  wonderful  indeed  for  the 
age  which  invented  them. 

These  things  invest  Ephesus  with  an  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  John  was  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved "  above  all  the  others,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  his  latter  years  well  accord  with 
his  life  which  was  one  of  affectionate  inter- 
est. At  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years  he  calmly  passed  away  amid  these 
familiar  scenes  where  he  had  labored  so 
long  and  so  successfully,  and  among  friends 
who  gave  him  a  decent  burial.  Pious  pil- 
grims still  go  to  the  site  of  the  church 
which  bore  his  name,  stealing  away  from 
the  jealous  eyes  of  Mohammedans  and 
worshipping  at  the  hallowed  shrine  as  they 
worship  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of 
Polycarp  in  Smyrna. 

The  cause  of  Christianity  continued  to 
live  in  this  city  for  hundreds  of  years,  as 
we  read  of  it  in  subsequent  history.  Here 
"  the  robber  Synod  "  met  in  A.  D.  449,  and 
other  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
church  occurred  here.  But  the  candle- 
stick has  now  been  removed  and  time  is 
needed  to  effect  its  restoration.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Ephesus  will  live  as  an  unfad- 
ing wreath  in  the  hearts  of  Christians 
everywhere. 
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Eternal    Life. 

Man  looketh  forward  to  a  world  supernal, 
And  names  the  grave  the  door 

Through  which  have  entered  into  life  eternal. 
They  that  have  gone  before. 

Fix  not  thine  eye  on  distant  good,  O  mortal, 

And  overlook  the  near ; 
Thou  hast  already  entered  at  the  portal, 

Eternity  is  here ! 

Yea,  that  eternal  life  whose  hope  we  cherish. 

Begins  upon  the  earth  ; 
The  soul,  —  the  vital  spark  that  cannot  perish, 

Was  kindled  at  thy  birth  1 

Thou  Aasi  eternal  life  ;  and  it  is  given 
Thee  now  to  choose  thy  part 

Of  good  or  ill ;  the  fabled  hell  and  heaven 
Are  in  the  himuin  heart. 

And  if  thy  heart  be  dean  and  pure  and  holy, 
Thou  dwellest  heaven  within 

And  livest  with  God  ;  even  as  Christ  the  lowly 
Who,  tempted,  knew  no  sin. 

When  thou  art  called  the  new  life  to  inherit, 

With  the  vail  rent  apart, 
Wilt  thou  be  any  nearer  the  great  Spirit 

Than  even  now  thou  art  ? 

Nay,  look  not  then  afar  off  for  salvation ; 

God,  heaven,  life,  are  near,  — 
The  life  to  come  is  but  continuation 

Of  what  commences  here  ! 

Ada  i?.  Camahan. 
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THIS  is  rather  a  serious-looking  title,  of  them  so  near  akin,  too,  that  no  wonder 
and  as  I  write  it  I  imagine  my  young  my  thoughts  keep  running  on  the  subject- 
maiden  reader  saying  to  herself,  as  she  There  was  another  couple  still,  whose  nup- 
runs  over  the  list  of  articles  of  her  fresh  tials  I  could  not  be  witness  to,  but  to  whom 
Repository,  "  Oh,  that  is  some  conference  I  am  also  bound  by  love  and  kinship,  who 
meeting  article  or  something  like  it."  No  have  also  this  same  eventful  week  uttered 
such  thing,  my  dear,  Tm  going  to  write  all  the  same  words,  and  as  I  follow  these  young 
about  weddings.  Now  won't  you  stop  and  kindred  in  thought  in  their  pleasant  wed- 
read  it?  It's  now  December,  the  closing  ding  "outings,"  one  couple  south  and  an- 
month  of  the  old  year,  and  the  preparatory  other  west,  I  have  the  sensation  of  >vatch- 
time  for  the  coming  new,  and  what  more  ing  the  flight  of  birds,  or,  dreamier  still, 
appropriate  time  could  certain  young  peo-  angels  in  lace  and  silken  wings  floating  off 
pie  that  I  know  have  chosen  for  their  wed-  to  cloudland.  But  when  the  New  Year 
dings  than  this  last  week  ?  Yes,  within  fiairiy  sets  in,  my  birds,  or  angels,  will  come 
this  last  week  I  have  seen  three  young  back  to  earth  again,  and  then  the  new  life 
couples  stand  up  before  their  pastor  and  will  commence, 
unfalteringly  pronounce  the  "  I  will."    One        And  this  new  life  of  ^e^fj^y^  married 
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is  what  I  have  been  pondering  over  ever 
since  the  hush  of  the  wedding  ceremony ; 
how  the  new  outfit,  the  dainty  materials  of 
the  bride's  trosseau,  and  even  the  heavier, 
homelier  fabric  of  the  bridegroom's,  — 
"new,"  one  of  our  bridegrooms  hilariously 
exclaimed  as  he  presented  himself  to  my 
adniiring  gaze,  "  from  hair  brush  to  shoe- 
blacking,"  —  how  significant  it  all  is  of  the 
new  life  to  come.  Not  more  significant  to 
one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  of  things 
are  the  holy  rites  of  the  church  than  the 
new  vestments  of  the  young  married  couple, 
who  from  the  moment  the  "  I  will "  is  said 
and  the  golden  circle  slipped  on  the  willing 
finger  assume  a  relationship  than  which 
none  other  can  so  test  and  develop  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  What  this  new  life 
shall  be  only  God  and  the  angels  know,  but 
we  elders,  with  the  salutatory  kiss  and  the 
"  I  wish  you  much  joy,"  know  this  much  ; 
that  to  give  our  wishes  wings  the  new  life 
must  no  longer  be  a  life  of  self  "  Not  to 
thjTself  alone  "  is  the  true  life  for  all,  but 
never  has  it  a  fuller  meaning  than  when  two 
stand  up  reverently  "  before  God  and  these 
assembled  friends  "  and  consent  to  live  with 
and  for  each  other.  A  long  time  ago  an 
unmarried  friend  wrote  me  of  a  newly  mar- 
ried pair,  who  had  almost  died  of  love  for 
each  other  before  their  paths  met  and 
united, — "  I  don't  see  why  people  who  love 
each  other  so  much  don't  make  a  happier 
and  more  contented  couple,  for  they  make 
dolefuler  work  learning  to  live  together  than 
some  I  know  of  who  didn't  appear  half  so 
much  in  love."  I  thought  much  of  this  at 
the  time  and  I  haven't  changed  the  result 
of  my  thinking  even  now.  Our  friend  had 
not  been  the  most  unselfish  of  daughters 
and  sisters,  nor  her  husband  the  "  gentlest 
gentleman "  before  wedded  life,  and  char- 
acter is  slow  to  change  even  with  love  to  be 
the  guiding  star,  and  we  know  too  often  how 
one  will  let  the 

"  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  through  the  gilded  pale.'' 

The  old  tares  will  crop  out  even  amid  the 
full,  rich  wheat,  and  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  domestic  no  less  than  national 
peace.  The  old  couplet  may  be  the  watch- 
word now  no  less  than  a  century  ago, 


"  The  truest  and  the  happiest  pair  may  find  occasion  to 

forbear, 
And  something  every  day  they  live  to  pity  and  perhaps 

forgive." 

And  how  lightly  at  the  marriage  feast  we 
toss  the  wishes  for  a  life  6f  sunshine  and 
joy,  and  we.  mean  it  so,  with  the  mental  res- 
.  ervation  that  clouds  no  less  than  sunshine 
make  up  the  beauty  of  the  day :  and  we 
elders  know  the  secret  of  the  joyous  life  we 
mean,  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  pos- 
sess as  how  we  use  it,  not  so  much  what  we 
suffer  as  how  we  bear  it,  and  that  love  that 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  thjngs,  stands  before  us  personi- 
fied in  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the 
new  life,  we  fondly  trust,  will  take  tliis  for 
its  basis.  And  how  hopeful  and  content  we 
are  when  the  beautiful  vision  in  silk,  laces 
and  flowers  floats  off  supported  by  the  cir- 
cling arm  of  him  who  says  "  mine  own " 
with  a  richer  feeling  of^possession  than  he 
ever  knew  before.  I  like  the  old  custom  of 
wedding  bells  and  the  bridal  pathway  strewn 
with  flowers.  On  unmatched  pairs  and  un- 
wedded  hearts  no  doubt  it  was  too  often 
wasted,  but  it  was  meant  to  usher  in  what 
true  marriage  was  designed  to  be,  a  new 
and  beautiful  life,  and  such  I  trust  is  in  the 
future  of  our  birds  of  passage  who  are  now 
off  in  fairy  land ;  one  pair  south,  the  other 
west. 

Our  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  not  what 
we  were,  old  friends,  in  our  hey-day.  But 
don't  worry,  I'm  not  going  to  croak  over 
them  just  after  the  marriage  feast  or  you'll 
think  I  have  a  fit  of  dyspepsia.  I'm  only 
going  to  contrast  a  little.  They  don't  seem 
any  richer  now  than  we  when  we  were 
young,  but  bow  the  times  are  altered  !  Our 
mothers  used  to  tell  us  we  never  could  do 
as  they  had  done,  and  how  frightful  it 
seemed  to  us,  all  their  hard  experiences ; 
and  then  how  wicked  and  extravagant  we 
felt  when  our  wardrobes  were  contrasted 
with  theirs,  and  what  vain  little  wiseacres 
we  were  when  our  schools  and  theirs  were 
compared.  And  now  we  are  stepping  in 
our  mothers's  shoes.  Such  piles  of  needle- 
work, such  rich  fabrics,  so  many  **'must  ' 
haves,"  where  are  the  brains  and  purses 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  and  then  these 
dainty  and  delicate  girls,   these  restless, 
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ambitio\fs  and  overtasked  boys,  how  are 
they  sufficient  for  human  nature's  daily 
food  ?  This  is  what  we  mothers  of  the 
present  generation  whisper  to  each  other 
with  shaking  heads.  But  don't  let  us  croak 
over  the  wedding  feast,  let  us  be  wise  and 
reason  together.  The  times  and  the  sea- 
sons are  altered,  no  less  from  our  mother's 
time  to  ours  than  ours  to  our  children's.  If 
we  think  our  day  and  generation  have  had 
fairer  chances  of  development  and  a  richer, 
fuller,  sweeter  life  than  theirs,  why  not 
reason  like  the  theologian,  from  analogy, 
for  our  children.  And  so,  boys  and  girls, 
go  and  take  your  lives  in  your,  hands  with 
our  blessing.  The  great  future  is  before 
you  as  it  was  before  us,  and  we  will  trust 
that  you  will  work  out  your  salvation  through 
its  sweet  and  bitter  experiences  as  we  have 
tried  to  do. 

Thinking  about  one  of  the  weddings  of 
the  past  week,  —  the  special  one  to  me,  — 
recalling  its  merry  family  scenes  and  nu- 
merous little  by-plays,  and  fully  realizing 
how  they  freshen  up  and  sweeten  life,  these 
family  festivals,  I  ask  myself  if  we  fully 
comprehend  the  good  of  home  holidays  ? 
of  the  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  dinner 
all  together  around  thtf  table  ?  Once,  when 
housekeeping  and  cooking  seemed  stupider 
than  now  because  I  had  the  young  fancy 
that  brains  must  be  nurtured  in  spite  of 
nerves  and  sinews,  a  blessed  old  lady,  while 
preparing  her  Thanksgiving  feast  for  her 
numerous  family  of  three  generations,  said 
to  me,  "  How  much  pleasure  would  be  lost 
from  life  if  preparing  and  eating  food  were 
taken  out  of  it."  I  thought  it  gross  then. 
I've  grown  wiser  now,  and  when  the  boys 
and  girls  come  home  the  morning  grace 
over  the  good  things  prepared  for  them  — 
their  special  tastes  duly  considered — has  as 
much  of  the  grace  of  worship  as  thanks  for 
intangible  mercies. 

And  so  I  like  to  think  over  the  pleasant 
things  of  that  one  day  of  the  special  wed- 
ding last  week.  One  good  thing  to  begin 
with,  the  day  was  sunny.  I  awoke  several 
times  the  night  previous  and  looked  out  to 
see  if  the  stars  shone,  'for  the  bridegroom 
had  declared  during  the  rain  of  the  previous 
day  that  if  it  rained  on  his  wedding  day  he 


should  feel  it  all  his  lifetime,  so  impressible 
was  he  to  the  weather.    And  the  sun  did 
shine,  gloriously,  as  it  will  sometimes   in 
midwinter.     No  matter  if  the  winds    did 
blow  round  the  quaint  old  house  where  the 
guests  were  assembled.    Twenty  miles  up 
the   Hudson  it  was,  in  the  veritable  old 
house  —  the  stone  cottage  portion  of  it  — 
where  Washington  held  his  headquarters 
when  duty  compelled  him  to  sign  the  fated 
document  against  poor,  lamented  Andre. 
'Tis  all  historic  ground  around  about,  but 
the  stone  cottage  portion  of  the  house,  its 
huge  kitchen  with  its  tiled  fireplace,  large 
enough  for  a  barbecue,  its    long    family 
dining  room  where  Washington  held  his 
court,  or  council,  rather,  are  the  great  at- 
traction to  numerous  summer  callers,  much 
to  the  annoyance    of  the    owner,  whose 
quaint  and  antique  tastes  prompted  him  to 
make  this  spot  his  femily  nest.    And  here 
the  family  of  three  generations  assembled 
for  the  wedding  of  a  daughter  of  the  house, 
one  of  those  occasions  we  like  to  read  about 
— z  good,  sensible,  home  festival.    A  little 
wing  leading  from  the  parlor  of  the  new 
portion  of  the  house  had  been  fitted  up  with 
sisterly  care  with  fragrant  flowers  and  fresh 
muslin  curtains  as  a  chapel  for  the  wedding 
group ;  and  with  tea  roses  in  the  bride's 
crimps,  and  the  delicate  lace  of  her  neck, 
and  no  thorns  in  the  bridegroom's  happy 
heart,  they  two,  whose  courtship  tad  been 
almost  like  Jacob's  and  Rebecca's,  were 
pronounced  husband  and  wife.    Then  came 
the  welcomes  and  good  wishes,  and  the 
merry  dinner  in  the  old  dining  room,  where 
a  poem  by  the  poet-cousin  was  read  with 
applause.    Then  the  silks  and  laces  of  the 
bride  slipped  off,  and  a  quiet  travelling  dress 
was  the  new  creation.     Then  came  the 
sound  of  wheels  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
— and  such  a  sunset !  bathing  poor  Andre's 
tree  on  the  distant  hills,  and  gilding  the 
marriage  group  at  our  doorway.    Then  the 
wheels    rolled,   the    good-bys    were    said, 
hands  kissed,  while  our  poet  tossed  an  old 
shoe  after  the  departing  carriage,  and  the 
wedding  was  over.    "The  old,  old  story 
over    again,'*  but    "ever   charming,  ever 
new,"  and  with  the  cousin's  wedding  poem 
we  close  our  chapter  on  weddings  : 
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TO  E,  ANI>  I. 
Irws's  fire  bcms  brightest,  so  the  poets  sing, 
Wlira  Hynaot's  toocli  ^eams  on  the  xveddmg  ring, 
^&e  the  £ahled  fire  in  <bys  of  old 
TUdk,  ceaaa^  never,  burned  while  years  were  told> 
S«  ■»"  krre's  flame,  eternal,  round  you  play, 
Tost  psdi  be  ever  Kghted  by  its  ray, 
A«d  year  lives  be  one  endless  weddbg  dlaqr* 


Touch  softly,  Fate,  open  these  heads  we  love, 
Tread  lightly,  Time,  these  steadfast  hearts  above. 
But  gendy  let  thy  fingers,  casting  Care, 
As  years  roll  on,  with  silver  tinge  their  hair. 
Be  with  them,  Hope,  to  gild  their  lives  anew. 
And  Love  and  Hope,  oh,  keep  them  leal  and  true. 

Mrs,  E.  A.  B.  Lathrop. 


A    Miner's    Wife. 


IN  the  extreme  soutliwest  of  England,  a 
saiTOw  point  of  land,  in  shape  some- 
what similar  to  our  own  Florida  only  very 
high  and  precipitous  toward  the  sea,  ex- 
teads  out  into  the  water  and  is  called  Land's 
Ead.  Many  ^milies  dwelt  on  or  near  this 
proBKmtory,  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by 
laborii^  in  the  copper  mines. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  mining  opera- 
tiais  is  aware  that,  to  obtain  a  support  for . 
caie's  &mOy  by  these  means,  a  man  must 
aal  ami  dehre  day  after  day,  week  after 
wok  and  year  after  year,  with  no  prospect 
of  rdease  save  by  the  fearful  accidents  ever 
^teoSng  such  labor. 

It  is  c^  one  of  these  fiimilies  that  I  am 
^Mct  to  relate  a  brief  history,  —  a  family 
iw  tiie  name  of  Simpson,  consisting  of 
atkr,  mother,  one  daughter  and  five  sons. 
A  second  daughter  had  been  adopted  by 
ber  grandmother  and  reared  as  her  own. 
At  early  dawn,  the  fether  left  wife,  children, 
tie  glorious  light  of  day  with  all  its  beau- 
ty, and  descended  far  into  the  bowels  of 
tk  earth,  an  hour's  distance  from  the  sur- 
ace,  to  commence  his  daily  work,  where  no 
i^  but  that  of  a  torch  guided  him,  where 
i^^etrable  darkness  siurounded  him  on 
CTcry  side.  Do  we  appreciate  as  we  ought 
tfe  rays  which  bring  to  us  health,  happi- 
Kss  and  cheer  ?  Then  let  our  sympathies 
iow  oat  to  those  who  are  shut  in  from  its 
benign  influence  more  than  three-fourths  of 
liieir  existence.  A  miner's  life  must  be  of 
all  things  most  wearisome,  discouraging 
sxlhq)e]ess. 

So  thought  Mrs.  Simpson,  as  day  after 
<%  she  prepared  the  early  meal  and  put  up 
ahmch  tor  her  husband's  dinner,  each  suc- 
ceed morning  fearing  it  might  be  the 
iast  in  which  she  would  have  the  privilege 
of  doiflg  even  this  for  him.  And  while  she 
s<Mgbt  by  every  means  to  aid  him,  toiling 
orfy  and  late  in  her  narrow  sphere  to  eke 


out  their  scanty  subsistence,  guiding  and 
training  her  Kttle  ones,  who  in  the  father's 
absence  depended  solely  upon  her,  and 
economizing  as  best  she  could,  she  "  pon- 
dered these  things  in  her  heart." 

She  saw  no  way  in  the  future  except  for 
her  sons  to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
father,  the  bare  thought  of  which  made  her 
shudder,  as  one  upon  whom  a  great  calam- 
ity is  about  to  fell  She  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  the  constant  danger  to  which  they 
woukl  be  exposed  so  far  down  in  the  earth, 
and  as  the  thought  constantly  recurred,  it 
became  unendurable.  While  casting  about 
in  her  mind  for  relief,  a  way  seemed  all  at 
once  to  open  up  before  her,  a  way  of  life, 
and  light  and  joy,  which  absorbed  every 
preconceived  plan  and  filled  her  heart  with 
hope. 

The  day  which  sai^  her  resolution  set- 
tled wore  on  unusually  slow.  The  moments 
never  dragged  so  heavily  as  when  she 
watched  and  waited  the  approaching  night 
which  would  bring  her  husband  home.  Ev- 
erything was  made  to  appear  cheerful  and 
inviting  in  their  humble  dwelling,  the  com- 
fortable though  frugal  meal  prepared  with  a 
thought  toward  his  preferences  and  tastes, 
and  herself  tremblingly  alive  to  the  import 
of  the  communication  she  had  to  make  dur- 
ing the  only  uninterrupted  hour  they  had 
opportunity  to  enjoy.  A  glad  smile  beamed 
upon  his  wife  when  he  entered,  a  smile  born 
of  the  dark  and  gloomy  hours  just  passed, 
and  which  went  straight  to  her  heart,  tele- 
graphing there  the  inward  satisfaction  of 
having  once  more  reached  home  in  safety, 
after  narrowly  escaping  an  explosion.  He 
did  not  burden  her  with  the  information  of 
his  danger,  but  endeavored  to  banish  all 
gloom  from  his  countenance  while  partak- 
ing his  evening  meal,  and  she  could  scarcely 
wait  until  the  few  remaining  things  were 
cleared  away  before  opening  her  subject. 
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He  saw  that  something  of  unusual  im- 
portance oppressed  her,  and  when  she  drew 
a  low  chair  beside  him,  sat  down  and  leaned 
one  arm  upon  him  instead  of  taking  work 
in  her  hands,  as  was  her  wont,  he  looked 
earnestly  in  her  face,  enquiring, 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ? '» 

Gathering  courage  from  his  tone  of  sym- 
pathy, she  replied : 

"  Though  I  have  lon^d  all  this  dreary 
day  to  see  you,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
time  never  would  come,  yet  now  I  almost 
dread  to  reveal  my  thoughts  lest  you  dis- 
courage them.  I  did  not  feel  the  moment- 
ous importance  of  my  plan  so  hilly  until 
new  when  I  fear  you  may  not  look  upon  it 
as  I  do." 

"  Courage,  Mary !  you  surely  do  not  fear 
me,"  pressing  her  hand  with  an  assurance 
of  his  sympathy. 

"  But  John,  so  much  depends  upon  this 
venture,  and  if  it  fails,  oh,  if  it  fails,  I  think 
my  heart  will  break.  I  have  groped  in 
darkness,  vainly  striving  to  see  my  way,  but 
John,  I  have  had  a  revelation  to-day.  Thank 
God,  I  can  see  a  brighter  future." 

"  Why,  Mary,  what  has  wrought  you  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  ?  You  are 
feverish  and  nervous.*  How  you  are  trem- 
bling ! " 

"  Am  I  ?  Well,  my  intense  anxiety  has 
deprived  me  of  the  power  to  sleep,  and 
taken  away  all  desire  for  food  during  the 
past  few  days,  but  I  strove  to  keep  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  from  you  until  I  could  again  be- 
come hopeful,  knowing  that  you  have  more 
to  endure  far  than  I,  but  I  can  no  longer 
endure  in  secret  this  suspense.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  our  condition  in  life,  with  the 
prospect  of  our  children's  future,  cannot  be 
much  worse  than  it  now  is,  and  if  my  ear- 
nest desires  and  new  bom  hopes  can  be 
accomplished,  it  may  become  better.  As  I 
said,  I  have  had  a  revelation.  You  can 
escape  the  thraldom  in  which  you  are  bound 
and  be  the  instrument  in  relieving  our  chil- 
dren. Listen,  and  I  will  unfold  the  plan 
which  was  to-day  unfolded  to  me.  We  will 
labor  unweariedly,  carefully  preserving  our 
health  as  much  as  in  us  lies ;  we  will  lay 
by  a  portion  of  our  *  income '  each  week ; 
we  will  teach  our  children  to  earn  and  save 
every  penny,  yea,  we  will  be  the  veriest 


misers  until  enough  of  the  *  filthy  lucre '  is 
gained  to  pay  your  passage  to  America, 
and — start  not ;  we  will  gladly  see  you  de- 
part for  that  land  where  the  poor  man  can 
make  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  aiid 
where  above  all  he  can  ht/rei.  There  you 
can  command  better  wages  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  send  for  us.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
support  ourselves,  and  God  will  not  forsake 
us  I  know." 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  another 
word  was  uttered,  the  husband's  frame  be- 
coming wonderfully  agitated. 

"Mary!  have  you  counted  the  cost  of 
this  great  undertaking  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  every  way  and  shape." 

«  Thank  God  !  Then  I,  too,  have  a  con- 
fession to  make.  I  have  thought  as  deeply 
jipon  this  suWect,  perhaps,  as  you  have,  yet 
dared  not  mention  it,  fearful  that  the  strug- 
gle for  you  to  accomplish  alone  what  our 
united  efforts  have  hitherto  done  would  be 
too  great.  Moreover,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
are  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  sum  to  take 
me  across  the  ocean  without  taking  into 
account  the  support  of  the  family  until  such 
time  as  I  may  be  aWe  to  send  for  them. 
Still,  I  do  believe  we  have  been  led  to  con- 
sider this  subject  by  superior  wisdom  and 
we  will  trust  its  guidance  to  lead  us  safely 
on.  I  can,  at  least,  work  with  a  lighter 
heart  and  renewed  hope,  with  such  an  end 
in  view." 

So  they  again  took  up  the  daily  burden 
of  toil,  and  bore  it  on  with  quickened 
strength  and  redoubled  diligence,  some- 
times almost  fainting  by  the  way,  again  by 
some  fortunate  circumstance  increasing 
their  wages  in  larger  proportion,  until  at 
length  after  long  waiting  the  coveted  sum 
was  swelled  to  the  equivalent  of  a  deck 
passage. 

In  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  that 
there  need  be  no  delay,  the  careful  wife  had 
^already  prepared  all  she  could  for  his  com- 
fort on  board  sh^,  and  when  the  day  of  his 
departure  arrived,  she  bravely  fought  against 
the  tears  that  would  fall,  notwithstanding 
her  "gladness  to  have  him  go."  She  en- 
couraged her  husband  to  think  that  in  a 
few  months,  at  least,  all  would  be  re-united, 
that  she  and  the  children  would  look  for- 
ward to  that  happy  time  when  there  would 
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be  no  more  separation.  Her  hopeful  words 
^  cheered  his  sad  heart  and  he  restrained  his 
f  emotion  until  far  out  upon  his  lonely  way. 
All  the  mother  shone  out  now.  While 
winds  and  waves  bore  the  husband  and 
father  on,  on,  she  exerted  all  her  strength 
to  sustain  Her  children,  not  forgetting  how 
soon  they  might  become  fatherless.  She 
felt  indeed  alone  in  her  little  quiet  home, 
yet  cheerfully  she  talked  to  them,  until  they 
imbibed  her  spirit  and  longed  for  some 
wonderful  thing  to  do  to  show  their  love 
for  her.  True,  she  had  lost  for  a  time  her 
dearest  adviser  and  she  must  henceforth 
toil  for  her  family  without  his  loving  coun- 
sel and  warm  sympathy,  which  had  hitherto 
been  her  chief  solace  and  support  How 
lonely  would  be  her  hours  no  one  could 
tell,  but  unlooked-for  judgment  had  sud- 
denly appeared  in  her  children's  minds  and 
some  of  them  were  old  enough  to  render 
considerable  assistance  in  her  labors.  They 
seemed  to  have  grown  in  years  during  the 
emergency  of  the  few  past  weeks,  while  the 
example  of  their  mother  showed  how  grand 
a  thing  it  is  to  sacrifice  self  for  those  one 
loves.  They  learned  lessons  of  veneration, 
love,  devotion,  which  were  never  forgotten, 
and  when  in  after  years  they  became  more 
prosperous,  the  one  holiest  place  in  their 
hearts  was  filled  with  that  mother's  image, 
while  she  was  cherished  with  the  most  ten- 
der regard. 

Mr.  Simpson  reached  our  eastern  shore 
and  immediately  sought  a  mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  he  readily  procured  work. 
By  this  means,  he  lost  no  time  in  fruitless 
search  and  was  enabled  sooner  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  At  the  isame  time  he 
was  a  keen  observer  of  our  manners  and 
customs,  and  as  each  week  brought  him 
Dearer  the  goal  of  his  wishes  he  became 
better  satisfied  with  the  home  of  his  adop- 
tion. His  toil  was  unremitting,  yet  not 
until  fourteen  months  had  come  and  gone 
was  he  enabled  to  transmit  the  means 
which  would  bring  his  family  to  him.  Then 
commenced  his  trial  of  patience.  Who 
could  tell  the  dangers  they  might  encoun- 
ter, the  gales  that  might  turn  them  aside, 
the  sickness  that  might  overtake  them,  if 
it  had  not  already  laid  them  low  ? 
He  waited  until  about  the  time  a  vessel 


could  be  expected  and  went  to  New  York 
to  receive  them.  He  could  not  afford  to 
board  and  lodge  in  the  city  and  procured 
cheap  lodgings  far  away  from  the  busy  thor- 
oughfare. Every  morning  he  walked  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  Battery  to  renew  his 
gaze  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  watch- 
ing for  a  sail,  and  every  evening  returned 
to  his  lodgings  to  pray  for  their  safe  arrival 
the  ensuing  day.  Thus  two  long  weeks  he 
traversed  the  road  back  and  forth,  night 
and  morning,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
shore  all  day  before  the  welcome  vessel  ap- 
peared in  sight  It  was  difBcult  to  restrain 
his  impatience  until  the  customary  formula 
was  gone  through  and  the  joyful  intelligence 
reached  him  that  all  his  loved  ones  w^ere 
on  board.  Hope  had  become  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  faith  began  to  waver  when 
the  reward  of  his  anxieties  was  realized. 
For  eight  weeks  his  fajnily  had  been  tossed 
upon  the  waves  in  a  sail  vessel,  had  been 
delayed  by  adverse  winds  and  storms,  and 
had  witnessed  the  burial  at  sea  of  a  moth- 
er's only  child,  but  they  were  spared  to 
meet  the  long  absent  husband  and  father. 
Henceforth,  labor  would  be  light,  since  all 
could  work  together  and  for  one  common 
end.  Mr.  Simpson  returned  with  his  fam- 
ily to  his  former  employer,  near  to  whom  a 
large  landholder  offered  to  let  him  have  a 
house  for  his  family  and  constant  employ- 
ment for  himself  and  boys.  This  was  far 
better  than  mining. 

Several  years  were  passed  here ;  willing 
hands  obtaining  a  comfortable  livelihood, 
while  all  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  an  inde- 
pendent life.  Labor  was  a  blessing  when 
it  brought  the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep 
and  rest,  unclouded  by  the  constant  fear 
and  terror  incident  to  their  former  life. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  natural  talent,  wanting  only  edu- 
cation to  fit  him  for  a  high  position.  His 
noble  aspirations  and  love  of  freedom  led 
him  instinctively  to  adopt  with  his  whole 
soul  the  anti-slavery  cause,  which  he  sought 
to  uphold  and  defend  with  all  his  powers, 
unpopular  as  it  then  was.  The  "  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  "  was  abhorrent  to  his  very  na- 
ture, and  he  denounced  it  unreservedly. 
Not  unfrequently  he  felt  compelled  to  preach 
and  exhort  his  brethren  in  the  Methodist 
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church,  these  wof  ds  being  vividly  impf  essred 
upon  his  mind,  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel,"  and  on  such  occasions  his  ar- 
guments fbf  the  oppressed  and  hunttd  slave 
told  with  wondrous  eflfect. 

He  was  anxious  to  escape  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  slave  power  and  not  many  yeaf  s 
elapsed  ere  he  had  opportunity  to  do  so. 
His  condition  had  improved  while  engaged 
In  farming,  and  a  son  had  been  added  to  his 
family,  when  his  employer  determined  to 
sell  his  land  and  remove  to  the  "great 
West,"  at  the  same  time  oflfering  him  a 
house  there  the  same  as  hitherto  enjoyed, 
that  of  tenant  The  offer  was  thankfully 
accepted  by  Mr.  Simpson,  whose  prospects 
to  obtain  a  home  of  hiB  own  wottld  be  facil- 
itated by  the  lower  price  of  land  in  that 
i-egion. 

The  two  families  emigrated  to  a  country 
beyond  the  "  Father  of  waters  "  and  here 
Mr.  Simpson  became  ^o  an>dou$  to  possess 
a  piece  of  land  that,  after  earnest  delibera- 
tion, some  misgiving,  and  frequent  consul- 
tation with  his  Wife,  he  venttired  10  pur- 
chase a  small  farm  of  his  employer,  who 
willingly  agreed  to  arrange  for  the  payments 
satisfactorily.  A  little  money  had  been  laid 
by  toward  such  a  purchase  and  the  remain- 
der could  b*  added  whenever  he  felt  able, 
without  distressing  his  family.  A  Strata  of 
coal  had  been  discovered  in  thfe.groond, 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  to  good  account, 
owing  to  his  knowledge  of  mining.  The 
eldest  l)Oys  were  also  able  to  render  con- 
siderable assistance  though  kept  in  school 
during  the  winter,  for  they  must  have  bet- 
ter opportunitlies  for  acquiring  education 
than  the  parents  had. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Our  Hag  was 
fired  upon  at  Sumpter  and  the  north  rose  en 
masse  to  defend  it  Mrs.  Simpson  observed 
that  her  eldest  son  was  more  taciturn  and 
thoughtful  than  he  was  wont  to  be,and  that  he 
became  each  day  more  abstracted.  An  un- 
defined fear  took  possession  of  her  soUl  which 
she  dared  not  name  and  jealously  strove  to. 
put  away.  Her  husband's  health  was  falling, 
too,  —  was  not  this  enough  when  they  had 
so  long  looked  forward  to  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  decline  of  life  together  ?  "  Must  an- 
other dark  cloud  appear  in  our  horizon  when 
we  are  so  near  the  fiilfilment  of  our  cherished 


hopes,"  she  thought  She  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  subject  of  her  fears,  and  turped 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  comments  thereon  until,  as 
she  stood  in  the  doorway  on  a  lovely  after- 
noon, garing  Upon  the  scene  spread  out 
before  her,  made  radiant  by  th^  setting  sun, 
her  first  bom  son,  trembling  with  agitation 
and  turning  his  face  away  that  he  might  not 
see  the  eflfect  his  words  would  have,  burst 
out  with, 
"  Mother !  I  fed  it  my  duty  and  I  must 

go." 

She  felt  that  strength  was  given  her  to 
reply, 

"  Then,  my  son,  if  you  feel  thus,  I  will 
not  lay  one  thing  in  your  way.    Co !  ** 

As  he  had  only  waited  for  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  alacrity  to  join  a  regiment  then 
forming  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  soon 
went  forth  to  fight  for  his  adopted  country, 
while  his  mother  hugged  his  image  closely 
to  her  heart  as  if  by  so  doing  she  could 
shield  him  from  all  harm. 

And  now  the  hUsband^s  strength  failed 
more  rapidly ;  he  could  endure  less  hard- 
ship and  his  Usual  exercise  wearied  him 
exceedingly.  He  felt  almost  sure  of  the 
result  of  his  disease,  but  to  satisfy  his  wife 
he  consulted  a  physician  in  whom  he  had 
the  utmost  confidence  !n  regard  to  his  con- 
dition, urging  that  his  real  situation  be  made 
known  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  The 
doctor  made  a  thorough  examination  of  his 
case  and  found  incurable  disease  of  the 
heart,  which  he  firankly  told  him  might  at 
any  moment  terminate  fatally.  This  in- 
formation caused  not  a  tremor  of  the  frame, 
neither  did  a  faltering  of  the  Volte  betray 
inward  emotion.  The  decision  was  such  as 
he  had  expected  and  the  faith  and  hope 
which  had  sustained  him  through  every 
struggle  would  not  fail  him  now  he  knew. 
He  would  endeavor  to  bear  his  biu-den  as 
cheerfully  to  the  end.  Hitherto,  he  had 
trusted  his  family  to  the  care  of  One  who 
had  not  failed  'him  in  his  utmost  need,  he 
would  rely  upon  that  One  now,  when  earth 
began  to  slip  away  from  his  grasp  and 
heaven  seemed  almost  within  reach.  The 
promise  to  the  widow  and  the  ^therless 
was  sure ;  they  would  not  be  forsaken. 

The  doctor  sought  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  ^unily  of  Mr.  Simpson  and 
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became  wairmly  interested  in  their  welfare, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  father's  pre- 
carious condition  but  for  their  honest  integ- 
rity of  character  and  noble  principle  ;  and 
his  respect  increased  with  time,  for  they 
were  hi  too  modest  and  unassuming  to 
make  manifestation  of  thek  real  worth. 

Humility  was  the  prominent  trait  in  the 
mother's  character,  yet  with  it  she  could  be 
firm  as  a  rock  when  a  principle  of  right  was 
concerned.  Her  children  inherited  her  love 
of  truth  and  extreme  conscientiousness, 
together  with  the  father's  natural  gift  of 
oratory  and  ardent  desire  for  knowledge 
which  led  them  to  improve  each  moment 
not  otherwise  employed  in  study.  A  coun- 
try district  school  in  winter  ha(i  afforded 
nearly  all  the  advantages  they  could  com- 
mand, and  the  teachers  were  not  remarka- 
ble for  talent,  yet  the  adage,  "where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way,"  was  verified  in  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  bent  every  energy  to  the 
accomplishment  of  one  great  end,  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  education. 

True,  adverse  circumstances  delayed  cher- 
ished plans,  and  suddenly  a  great  affliction 
almost  paralyzed  their  efforts.  The  father 
was  stricken  down  in  a  moment,  and  though 
permitted  to  remain  with  them  "a  few  days, 
never  again  rose  from  his  bed.  He  wished 
them  to  feel  that  death 

"  Is  but  a  coyered  way 
That  opens  into  light, 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 
Beyond  the  Father's  sight" 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily had  not  time  to  indulge  in  prolonged 
grief,  that  the  mother  must  assume  the  sole 
guardianship  of  the  children  as  she  had 
once  done  in  her  far-away  home ;  only  now 
she  must  look  beyond  the  river  of  death  for 
a  reunion,  instead  of  beyond  the  ocean. 
The  sons  felt  all  the  responsibility  of  their 
situation;  they  must  be  both  father  and 
sons  in  relieving  the  afflicted  mother ;  and 
no  mother  had  ever  sons  more  devoted. 

About  this  time,  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  family.  I  had  learned  what  I  ahready 
know  through  Doctor  S.,  but  the  war  and 
its  developments  brought  us  together  more 
frequently,  and  I  learned  to  prize  very 
highly   the  character   of  Mrs.    Simpson. 


New  calls  were  made  for  additional  troops, 
when  two  more  of  her  sons  enlisted.  Ere 
long  the  fourth  and  fifth  followed  and  she 
was  left  alone  with  the  youngest  boy,  too 
yoUng  to  enter  the  army.  She  bore  up 
bravely,  though  fast  falling  tears  betrayed 
the  inward  struggle  when  speaking  of  her 
absent  boys. 

Meanwhile,  her  toil  increased,  herself 
and  youngest  son  performing  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
farm,  and  while  many  individuals  situated -^ 
as  she  was  would  have  fainted  by  the  way, 
she  managed  to  send  many  needed  articles 
to  her  soldier  boys  without  drawing  upon 
the  small  sum  laid  by  toward  paying  the 
indebtedness  on  her  land.  But  afler  a 
while  a  message  came  that  she  could  not 
withstand.  One  of  her  boys  was  ill  and 
brought  up  to  a  western  hospital.  Nothing 
could  keep  her  now.  She  hastened  to  him 
on  the  wings  of  love  and  hope,  and  remained 
beside  his  couch  until  he  was  able  to  per- 
form light  hospital  duty.  How  she  rejoiced 
in  his  recovery !  though  her  means  were 
barely  sufficient  to  take  her  home,  weary 
and  exhausted.  Only  God  could  sustain 
in  such  heart  trials  and  hope  deferred. 

The  son  wholly  recovered  and  returned 
to  his  regiment  where  nothing  transpired 
to  prevent  his  filling  up  the  measure  of  his 
service. 

We  all  know  the  agony,  suspense,  endur- 
ance of  those  years.  Language  cannot  de- 
scribe it  Art  cannot  paint  it.  Many  noble 
women  were  developed,  yet  few  gave  five 
sons  to  our  country.  God  and  the  angels 
saw  the  sacrifice  and  a  blessing  was  prom- 
ised to  the  widow,  but  not  yet  could  she 
claim  it.  Oftener,  the  constant,  every  day 
trials  of  life  wear  out  the  courage  than  the 
greater  misfortunes  which  come  singly  and 
are  seldom  experienced.  One  can  fortify 
himself  to  oppose  the  mighty  torrent  when 
he  would  scarcely  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  bring  any  opposition  to  the  little  rivulet, 
yet  the  constant  though  silent  current  of 
the  latter  may  wear  deep  furrows  in  its  bed 
which  will  never  become  smooth. 

Time  sped  on,  bringing  home  at  intervals 
those  of  our  brave  men  who  were  ill, 
wounded  or  dead.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Simpson  all  returned 
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alive.  Two  of  the  first  to  enlist  were  among 
the  first  to  reach  the  abode  of  Doctor  S. 
on  their  return  from  the  army.  They  ar- 
rived after  dark,  weary  and  worn,  but  over- 
joyed to  meet  the  familiar  faces  who  pressed 
around  them,  inquiring  eagerly  for  their 
own  absent  ones. 

How  every  one  longed  to  do  something 
for  that  first  instalment  of  returned  soldiers  ! 
Every  heart  went  out  to  meet  and  greet 
them,  and  not  until  late  could  anxious 
friends  be  persuaded  to  retire  and  enable 
them  to  partake  of  needed  refreshment, 
preparatory  to  going  out  in  the  country  to 
their  mother's.  They  could  not  be  induced 
to  sleep  until  she  had  seen  them.  I  re- 
joiced truly  in  the  mother's  joy  that  night, 
nor  did  she  have  to  wait  long  for  the  three 
that  were  behind.  Soon  her  joy  was  com- 
plete. Unalloyed  happiness  pervaded  her 
home,  for  a  time  at  least.  She  had  no  fears 
that  her  sons  would  leave  her  again,  though 
the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Surely 
they  had  done  all  that  could  possibly  be 
required  of  them !  They  would  remain 
with  her  now  to  comfort  and  bless  her. 
But  they  found  stagnation  in  business  ; 
large  prices  were  required  for  food  and 
clothing,  and  remunerative  employment 
could  not  be  obtained.  Matters  began  to 
assume  a  serious  aspect. 

Another  call  was  made  and  liberal  boun- 
ties offered  for  volunteers  to  serve  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  At  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  two  of  the  younger  sons,  the 
mother  consented,  though  almost  heart- 
broken, to  part  with  them  again.  They 
enlisted  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  sent 
their  bounty  home  to  pay  off  the  last  debt 
upon  the  farm.  Happily,  the  services  of 
the  last  men  mustered  were  not  required 
more  than  a  few  months,  when  peace  was 
declared  and  our  brave,  self-sacrificing  sol- 
diers found  their  way  home,  some  ill,  others 
broken  in  constitution,  many  maimed  ifor 
life. 

Now  indeed  she  rejoiced  in  hope  of  a 
brighter  future.  Her  dear  boys  had  come 
back  to  her,  unsullied  by  the  life  in  camp, 
uncontaminated  by  those  vices  which  are 
almost  sure  to  find  hospitality  where  large 
numbers  of  men,  possessing  different  dispo- 
sitions and  temperaments,  are  thrown  to- 


gether for  months  and  years,  with  no  refin- 
ing influences  to  control  them.  Her  noble 
boys  !  She  was  well  rewarded  for  all  the 
suffering  and  anxiety  of  the  past  years. 
Was  ever  mother  so  blest  as  she  ? 

It  was,  she  feared,  almost  too  much  of 
happiness,  when  the  sons  of  so  many  be- 
reaved mothers  would  never  return,  sons 
who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  her  own  were 
to  her.  How  her  heart  went  out  to  those 
childless  mothers,  longing  to  share  with 
them  her  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Yet,  even 
then,  while  enfolding  in  her  ready  sympa- 
thy those  made  desolate  by  the  war,  a  sud- 
den anji  unexpected  calamity  fell  upon  her 
own  family. 

Her  second  daughter,  adopted  by  the 
grandmother,  grew  to  womanhood,  married 
a  worthy  man,  and  together  they  emigrated 
to  the  Queen's  dominions  in  this  country, 
where  the  young  husband  entered  a  mine. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  pleased  with  the 
country,  and  while  his  business  procured  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  his  associates  with 
their  families  manifested  a  warm  interest  in 
the  lonely  strangers. 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  the  wife,  in  com- 
pany with  a  kindly  neighbor,  set  out  for  a 
walk  and  to  execute  some  little  commis- 
sions in  shopping,  after  which  she  wa^ 
hastening  home  to  prepare  the  evening 
meal  for  her  husband,  when  she  observed  a 
crowd  in  the  street  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance, coming  toward  her.  Soon  she  dis- 
covered that  a  burden  was  borne  in  the 
arms  of  several  men,  —  too  soon,  that  they 
paused  at  her  own  door.  She  trembled 
with  agitation,  fearing  she  dared^  not  think 
what,  but  somehow  reached  the  house  and 
met  her  husband,  stark  and  stiff  in  death. 
Death  !  with  no  word  of  farewell,  no  part- 
ing glance.  O  couW  she  realize  the  terri- 
ble reality  I  Was  it  for  this  they  had  left 
home  and  friend^,  and  come  to  a  strange 
land  ?  Crossed  the  wide  ocean  to  be  sep- 
erated  ere  they  had  scarcely  made  for  them- 
selves a  home. 

The  agony  of  that  hour  cannot  be  por- 
trayed. Kind  neighbors  gave  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  relieve  and  soothe 
her  distress,  feeling  the  while  that  their 
own  dear  ones  might  be  the  next  victims  to 
a  fearful   explosion   in  the    mines.    The 
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Strong  S3rmpathy  which  binds  together  those 
wiio  share  the  same  common  danger,  lent 
such  earnestness  to  their  endeavors  in  be- 
half of  the  bereaved  wife,  that  from  very 
gratitude  she  at  length  strove  to  suppress 
the  poignancy  of  her  grief.  She  could  not 
be  comfortod,  no,  never  again  she  thought, 
bat  she  could  appreciate  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  kind  and  delicate  attentions 
of  her  neighbors. 

When  all  was  over,  and  her  husband  for 
the  last  time  carried  over  the  threshold,  she 
sat  down  and  through  the  pen  poured  her 
triA  into  the  ear  of  her  mother,  who  could 
doubly  feel  for  her  bereavement  Not  many 
days  elapsed  until  an  urgent  entreaty  came 
from  the  mother  and  brothers  to  hasten  to 
them  at  once.  "  Come  to  our  home  and 
hearts,  and  share  our  blessings  while  we 
share  your  sorrows.  Henceforth  you  must 
be  one  of  us,  a  united  family."  She  dis- 
posed of  such  effects  as  could  not  be  read- 
fly  transmitted,  packed  others,  and  after  a 
sad  Jewell  to  those  whose  disinterested 
kindness  would  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  set  forth  on  her  lonely  journey. 

Having  been  cut  off,  a  little  tender  shoot, 
from  the  parent  stem  and  engrafted  upon 
another  tree,  she  had  scarcely  known  the 
other  branches  of  her  own  native  tree,  but 
very  soon  she  would  learn  whether  long 
severance  had  sundered  the  natural  ties 
binding  children  of  the  same  parents  to- 
gether. The  affectionate  messages  already 
sent  were  an  earnest  of  the  heart  welcome 
awaiting  her,  and  she  busied  herself  in  pic- 
turing to  her  mind  each  individual  member 
of  her  £unily.  Speculations  like  these  ren- 
dered the  tedium  of  the  journey  less  than 
was  anticipated,  and  she  arrived  at  her  des- 
tination in  a  state  more  nearly  bordering 
upon  resignation  than  at  any  moment  since 
her  affliction.  Three  brothers  anxiously 
watched  for  her  appearance  and  though  a 
number  of  ladies  descended  from  the  cars, 
they  could  not  identify  one  as  a  sister  by 
any  family  resemblance.  Disappointment 
was  in  each  face.  They  followed  to  the 
hotel  where  they  heard  a  lady  in  deep 
mourning  apparel  inquire  for  Dr.  S.  They 
had  written  her  to  stop  with  him  in  case  she 
missed  seeing  them.  Not  yet  could  they 
think  it  her  whom  they  sought,  but  the  el- 
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dest  brother,  reaching  the  doctor's  house 
at  the  same  moment  with  herself,  asked  in 
an  excited  manner,  "  Are  you  Jane  Simp- 
son ?  "  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  she 
had  been  married. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  sacred  —  to 
them. 

Before  leaving  for  their  home  in  the  coun* 
try  a  table  was  spread  with  refreshments, 
but  I  doubt  to  this  day  whether  they  swal- 
lowed a  mouthful  of  food,  or  knew  what 
was  placed  before  them.  I  well  remember 
my  endeavors  to  cover  any  embarrassment 
or  confusion  upon  the  exciting  occasion  by 
pressing  upon  them  the  different  dishes, 
one  after  another,  filling  little  gaps  in  con- 
versation and  finding  pretexts  for  leaving 
them  together  until  they  became  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  new  sisterly  and  broth- 
erly feelings  awakened  by  the  first  personal 
knowledge  of  each  other.  The  meeting 
between  mother  and  daughter,  I  could  only 
imagine,  but  some  time  after  the  former 
told  me  that  one  would  never  know  her 
children  had  not  all  been  brought  up  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof.  The  brothers 
took  the  lonely  sister  into  their  hearts  and 
cherished  her  more  tenderly  in  consequence 
of  her  great  sorrow.  And  when  a  little 
girl  came  to  remind  her  of  the  lost  husband, 
it  became  the  dear  pet  of  the  household. 

Now  again  the  widowed  mother  began  to 
realize  her  fondest  hopes.  Though  she  had 
passed  through  unnumbered  trials,  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  enough  to  bring  utter  dis- 
couragement to  a  less  courageous  and  self- 
reliant  mind,  they  only  purified  and  enno- 
bled her,  bringing  out  the  fine  gold  of  her 
character,  and  shedding  a  radiance  upon 
every  word  and  action.  In  conversation, 
her  hearers  were  inspired  with  genuine 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  nobleness 
and  purity  of  her  thoughts.  Indeed,  her 
whole  life  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of 
true  Christian  character. 

Her  first  son,  having  fitted  himself  for 
teaching,  was  appointed  to  an  honorable 
position  in  the  county.  The  second  and 
third  learned  trades  which,  by  enabling 
them  to  labor  together,  proved  more  advan- 
tageous to  both.  These  three  married  wor- 
thy women  and  settled  within  a  few  hours' 
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The  fourth  son,  through  patience  and 
perseverance,  prepared  himself  for  college, 
passed  through  a  full  course  of  study  and 
graduated  with  honor.  During  all  these 
years  of  study  perhaps  one  strong  incentive 
to  success  was  the  thought  that  he  was 
watched  by  one  who  entered  fully  into  his 
aspirations  and  whose  feeh'ngs  and  s)rmpa- 
thies  were  warmly  enlisted  in  his  plans  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity.  This  young  lady 
was  worthy  his  most  ardent  affection,  and 
they  had  only  waited  the  completion  of  his 
studies  to  become  united  and  commence 
their  life  work  together.  He  is  now  an 
earnest  student  and  devoted  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

The  next  son,  —  I  .wish  I  could  describe 
him,  —  is  struggling  up  the  hill  of  science, 
teaching  and  studying,  studying  and  teach- 
ing, with  a  realization  of  the  high  and  im- 
portant responsibilities  of  a  teacher's  pro- 
fession, seldom  felt  or  acknowledged,  I  fear, 
by  those  who  assume  its  duties.  He  is 
perhaps  a  man  of  deeper  thought,  more 
comprehensive  will  than  either  of  his  broth- 
ers. His  mind  grasps  great  subjects  and  is 
not  satisfied  until  they  are  fathomed.  He 
is  but  a  youth,  yet  in  experience  far  in  ad- 
vance of  many  who  boast  a  greater  number 
of  years  with  superior  advantages.  It  is 
to  assist  such  as  he  that  I  would  like  to 
possess  means.  Would  that  he  might  study 
as   his  heart  desires,  for  he  has  the  mak- 


ing of  a  grand,  good  man,  and  it  is  to  b< 
regretted  that  his  wings  must  be  clippe< 
when  he  could  soar  so  high.  He  will  event 
ually  make  a  scholar. 

The  sixth  and  youngest  son  being  dis 
couraged  with  the  proceeds  of  so  small  j 
farm  and  feeling  anxious  to  remain  with  his 
mother,  sold  the  land  and  built  a  comforta 
ble  house  in  the  village,  where  he  leamec 
a  trade  and  is  now  a  good  mechanic.  He 
too,  is  a  son  of  whom  any  mother  migh 
well  be  proud,  possessing  great  conscien 
tiousness  and  strict  integrity.  He  does  no 
think  so  much  of  study  as  his  brothers  do 
perhaps  because  he  feels  it  a  parap[^uni 
duty  to  take  care  of  his  mother,  but  he  is 
one  whose  life  will  tell  in  good  deeds  and 
in  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes in  the  best  possible  manner.  He 
will  be  an  honor  to  his  family  and  a  worth) 
citizen,  on  whom  all  can  rely  for  truth  'and 
uprightness. 

We  may  talk  of  individual  influence,  and 
laud  those  who  do  deeds  of  daring, — those 
who  display  wonderful  generalship  or  man- 
age the  helm  of  our  "  ship  of  state,"  — 
while  not  one  of  them  has  done  a  nobler 
work  than  my  heroine,  in  guiding  and  train- 
ing her  six  boys  to  be  an  honor  to  our  na- 
tion, upholders  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
influence  of  whose  lives  will  be  felt  through 
coming  generations.  Who  can  tell  how  far 
such  influence  will  extend  ?  W. 


Anniversaries. 

They  come  so  often  now — these  days, 
Days  when  my  loved  ones  died. 

That  all  the  changing  seasons  seem 
Close  unto  death  allied. 

1  knew  they  passed  from  death  to  life 

Beyond  the  chilling  flood. 
That  pain  and  suffering  and  loss 

But  veiled  th'  eternal  good ; 

I  know  they  dwell  with  Qirist  in  light,  — 

For  did  he  not  declare 
His  Father's  house  was  broad  and  free. 

With  many  mansions  there  ? 

There  where  the  clearer  light  excludes 

The  shadow  of  a  fear. 
In  blest  reunion,  satisfied, 

They  keep  a  glad  new  year. 
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But,  oh !  they  were  so  near  to  me,  — 

So  much  was  called  away, 
That  but  a  fraction  of  myself 

I  ^eem  te  be  alway. 

And  as  these  oft^ecurring  d^s 

In  5wift  procession  come, 
They  people  with  sad  memories 

The  stillness  of  ray  home. 

The  stillness  —  only  those  can  know 

Who  sit  beneath  Its  spell ; 
The  silence  that  when  deatli  had  passed 

So  like  oblivion  fell. 

I  do  not  mourn  translated  onec. 

But  for  myself  I  weep ; 
For  the  lost  light  of  starry  «yes 

That  «arly  closed  in  sleep. 

Perhaps  too  much  my  heaven  I  saw 

Within  their  azure  deeps,  — 
As  the  calm  lake  beneath  the  sky 

Its  mirrored  beauty  keeps. 

Ahl  wherefore  cometh  sleep  at  mom 

To  doud  the  trow  of  day  ? 
To  dim  the  sunshine  on  the  flowers 

And  hide  them  all  away  ? 

Whence  cometh  it  at  noon's  full  bour, 

Unwelcome  and  unsought  ? 
its  lethean  spell  disarming  life 

And  chainix^  restless  thought 

But  when  the  evening's  quiet  shades 

With  noiseless  step  gKde  on, 
And  flowers  fold  up  their  scented  leaves, 

And  all  the  day  is  done,  — 

'Tis  meet  that  weary  lids  £ili  o'er 

Dim  eyes  debarred  from  sight, 
That  they  may  brighten  for  that  shore 

Where  there  is  no  more  night 

Yet,  Father !  1  have  need  to  pray 

For  faith  that  giveth  trust. 
That  sees  a  new  and  nobler  form 

Bom  of  the  senseless  dust ; 

That  I  may  name  these  days,  wherein 

They  were  from  earth  removed. 
Death's  anniversaries  no  more. 

But  birthdays  of  my  loved. 

Mrs,  C  O.  Hathaway, 
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Talks  in  my  Home. 


II. 


I  HAVE  heard  it  said  that  no  house  is 
large  enough  for  two  families,  though  it 
be  as  large  as  the  State  House.  This  may 
be  true  with  regard  to  human  families  and 
their  houses,  but  in  my  home  are  many 
families,  who  dwell  together  quite  peaceably. 
Some  are  very  delicate  and  frail,  others  are 
stout  and  robust.  Some  are  of  a  tropical 
nature,  and  others  of  a  hardy  New  England 
growth.  I  have  been  to  some  pains  to  in- 
form myself  of  their  habits,  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  those  who  were  to  occupy  my 
home.  I  had  read  many  books  upon  the 
subject,  and  had  visited  many  similar  insti- 
tutions, where  I  had  asked  a  great  many 
questions,  and  no  doubt  made  myself  some- 
what a  bore  by  so  doing;  but  I  was  in 
search  of  information,  and  could  not  be  too 
fastidious.  I  had  also  in  turn  been  visited 
by  many  people  curious  to  see  what  I  was 
doing,  for  it  was  rather  an  unprecedented 
tning  for  a  woman  to  set  up  an  establish- 
ment of  this  kind.  I  could  see  that  most 
of  those  who  came  to  see  me  were  scep- 
tical concerning  my  success.  My  carpen- 
ter, though  ready  enough  to  work  for  me, 
inasmuch  as  labor  brought  money,  never- 
theless, could  not  help  expressing  his  opin- 
ion of  my  undertaking — 

"  Some  one  asked  me,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
was  building  a  pig-pen,  thought,  I  suppose, 
you  was  going  to  raising  pigs  ;  and  I  ain't 
so  sure  now  but  it  would  be  the  best  use  to 
put  it  to." 

I  let  him  enjoy  what  he  seemed  to  think 
was  a  good  joke,  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  My 
mason  too  was  sceptical — said  he  should 
think  writing  books  would  pay  better.  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enlighten 
him  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  earning 
money  by  writing  books.  I  received  the 
most  encouragement  from  a  neighboring 
florist,  of  whom  I  had  made  some  purchases 
of  plants,  which  I  would  not  be  so  invidi- 
ous as  to  say  might  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  cheerful  way  of  looking  upon  the 
matter.  However  this  may  be,  he  had  an- 
swered all  my  numerous  questions  ih  a 
ready,  pleasant  nianner,  and  had  given  me 
many  useful  bits  of  information  which   I 


carefully  treasured  up.  When  my  house 
was  ready,  he  came  to  fetch  me  my  plants. 
He  looked  all  my  arrangements  over 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseiw,  and  on  the 
whole,  things  seemed  to  meet  with  his  ap- 
probation. He  thrust  his  hands  deep  into 
my  rose  bed,  clambered  up  the  stage  like  a 
cat  and  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  sash. 

"  This  is  a  good  stage,"  said  he,  "strong 
and  substantial,  and  a  good  sash  and  glass, 
only  it  shouldn't  have  been  lapped  so  £ar. 
You  see,  the  dust  will  get  in  there.     It  is  a 

good  house,  Mrs.  M ,  a  good  house, 

and  I  could  make  money  in  it  It  has  a 
fine  aspect ;  you  can  grow  plants  here  first 
rate.  Now  look  at  these  violets  I  have 
brought  you  ;  set  them  out  in  this  border  ; 
before  spring  your  bed  will  be  blue  with 
them,  so  you'll  scarcely  see  the  leaves. 
Three  dollars  a  day  you  can  pick  from 
them.  Now  for  the  i^nks  ;  look  at  this 
beauty  ;  this  is  La  Purity ;  nothing  prettier 
grows  ;  and  this  Astoria,  a  most  desirable 
variety.  Set  them  out  here,  and  keep  the 
house  close  for  a  few  days,  and  they  will 
come  right  into  flower.  I  see  you  have  Pel- 
angoniums ;  very  good,  but  it  doesn't  pay 
to  grow  any  but  the  best  varieties.  Here  is 
Mrs.  P<^ock  ;  grow  as  many  as  you  can  of 
these  ;  they  sell  well  in  the  Spring." 

During  the  warm,  sunshiny  days,  my 
family  are  too  busy  Attending  to  the  growth 
of  their  leaves  and  blossoms  to  spend  much 
time  in  conversation  ;  but  often  when  I  go 
among  them  at  the  close  of  the  day,  I  find 
them  very  communicative  with  each  other. 
The  heat  seems  to  exhilarate  them,  so  that 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  compose  themselves 
to  quiet 

On  going  among  them  after  the  florist's 
visit,  I  found  the  Pelangonitims  having  quite 
a  talk  among  themselves.  It  seems  some 
of  them  had  taken  umbrage  at  his  remark^ 
that  it  didn't  pay  to  grow  any  but  the  best 
varieties.  Now  I  had  not  been  very  nice 
in  my  selections  of  this  family,  but  had 
taken  just  what  had  been  brought  me,  and 
among  these  were  some  ver}-  common  si>ec- 
imens,  and  it  was  these  very  common  spec- 
imens that  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  florist's 
remarks. 
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**  1  x^onder  wliat  he  means  by  best  vari* 
«tics  ?"  said  some  half  dozen  scarlet  gera- 
mnms,  with  plain  green  foliage.  "  These 
florists  are  the  most  conceited  of  the  whole 
human  family ;  pelagonium  and  geranium, 
indeed  !  Why,  we  are  all  of  one  order,  and 
in  cultivation  are  found  everywhere.  He 
specified  Mrs.  Pollock  as  being  very  worthy 
of  note,  yet  she  is  but  an  upstart,  compared 
to  us,  who  have  been  grown  in  parlors  and 
gardens  almost  from  time  Immemorial. 
WTiy,  everybody  knows  the  scarlet  gerani- 
um. And  to  whom,  we  would  like  to  know, 
is  the  world  indebted  for  all  the  multitude 
of  hybrid  creatioRs  produced  by  modem  in* 
genuity,  but  to  us  ?" 

"  You  call  yourself  scarlet  geranium,"  up 
spoke  then  a  large,  shrubby  plant,  with  its 
rich  dark  green  leaves,  surrounded  with  a 
dark  Jtone  ;  "  I  am  the  true  scarlet  gerani* 
um,  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  all  the 
£&raity.  I  am  found  everywhere,  in  every 
green-house,  in  every  garden,  in  every  win- 
dow where  there  is  any  pretension  to 
plants.  The  "  horse-shoe  geranium,"  I  am 
called,  among  those  unused  to  technical 
terms,  but  the  botanist  calls  me  "  Zonale." 
Time  was  when  my  zone  leaf  was  as  much 
of  a  wonder  as  is  now  the  leaf  of  Mrs.  Pol- 
lock, who,  by  the  way,  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  my  ancestors,  and  she  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her  parentage,  either.  Then 
there  is  that  beautiful,  marginal  siliHr 
tdgeiL,  whose  leaves  are  bordered  with 
white.  These  are  aH  my  blood  relations. 
Pelangonitwns  indeed  I  I  prefer  the  name 
of  geranium,  for  I  am  too  old  to  change. 
It  will  do  well  enough  for  new  varieties  to 
take  on  new  names,  but  ibr  me,  let  me  be 
called  '  horse-shoe  geranium.*  I  am  con- 
tent with  the  fame  1  have  gained  under  that 
name.  We  are  not  a  festldious  family ;  we 
grow  almost  anywhere,  and  with  but  litde 
care.  Last  summer  quite  a  £stmily  of  us 
^Ued  a  garden  bed  with  bright  blossoms  all 
the  season  through.  In  spite  of  heat  and 
drought,  we  grew  and  blossomed.  We 
were  near  the  street,  and  the  passers-by 
used  to  look  over  the  garden  fence  and  say, 
^  Just  look  at  those  geraniums  !  what  rich^ 
ness  of  color  I  After  sdl,  what  k  there  like 
^  scarlet  geranium !" 
^  The  soil  la  wkkh  we  were  was  not  very 


good,  but  we  sent  our  roots  down  in  among 
the  stones,  and  we  survived  the  heat,  while 
the  big  squash  vines,  not  far  off,  drooped 
their  wide,  flaunting  leaves,  and  the  corn 
curled  its  long  blades,  and  sighed  and 
waited  for  the  rain.  Best  varieties,  indeed  ! 
It  being  Ipved  by  everybody  and  praised  by 
everybody  is  worth  anything,  then  the  ger- 
anium has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed." 

"  New  varieties  !"  cried  again  the  first 
speaker ;  "  that's  what  the  florists  are  al- 
wajrs  seeking  after,  but  newness  is  not 
always  beauty.  There  is  Mrs.  Pollock, 
with  her  golden  tri-color,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Gem  with  her  yellow  leaves,  and  the 
Castle  with  her  white  and  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria with  her  silver  tri-color,  and  dozens 
more  that  I  could  name  ;  but  what  is  gained 
in  beauty  of  foliage  is  lost  in  the  blossom, 
which  is  very  insignificant  in  all." 

Then  spoke  up  Mrs.  Pollock  : 

"  But  if  the  beauty  of  the  leaf  compen- 
sates for  the  want  of  beauty  in  the  blossom, 
there  is  nothing  lost,  but  rather  gained,  in- 
asmuch as  all  plants  have  more  leaves  than 
blossoms.  It  is  not  to  our  discredit  that 
we  are  grown  for  our  beauty  of  foliage. 
But  even  we  do  not  excite  the  admiration 
we  once  did,  for  there  are  newer  varieties, 
and  the  last  out  is  the  most  favored  and 
bought  afler,  and  I  really  cannot  see  why 
such  umbrage  should  be  taken  because  the 
florist  said  it  did  not  pay  to  grow  any  but 
the  best  varieties.  MTe  geraniums  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  room,  and  he  cannot  afford 
to  fill  up  his  house  with  that  which  is  of  no 
profit.  If  Mrs.  Pc^ock  sells  better  than 
Grand  Duke,  he  must  grow  Mrs.  Pollock, 
though  perhaps  the  Grand  Duke  maybe 
handsomer.  A  florist  growing  plants  for 
sale  is  not  just  like  the  amateur,  with  his 
conservatory  for  his  own  private  pleasure 
and  gratification." 

To  this  spoke  Emily  Vauchier,  pink 
flowered : 

*<  I  think  the  scarlet  geraniums  have  had 
their  say.  Whether  or  no  the  Horse-shoe 
or  Zonale  claims  us  for  his  kindred,  I  can- 
not say*  1  suppose  so,  for  we  must  own  to 
lone  leaves.  Well,  it  is  something  to  de- 
cend  from  a  respectable  stock.  We  are  not 
as  common  as  the  scarlet  geranium,  and 
I  presume  we  rank  among  the  best  varieties. 
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Certainly,  I  was  very  much  flattered  by  the 
admiration  bestowed  upon  me  by  one  of  our 
lady  visitors, — ^'^ 

"  Attention,  indeed  I"  interrupted  the 
elegant  Conandifoliumy  with  her  upper  pet- 
als veined  with  purple  and  the  othera  a 
pure  white ;  "  myself  and  my  cousin  tri- 
color attract  the  attention  of  all  visitors, 
and  when  we  are  in  bloom,  who  looks  at 
the  scarlet  geraniums  ?" 

Helen  Lindsey,  a  bright,  pink-flowered 
beauty,  spoke  up : 

"You  may  well  say  when  yoa  are  in 
bloom,  for  at  no  other  time  would  you  be 
noticed  ;  but  this  would  not  be  so  bad  were 
it  not  that  your  season  of  blooming  is  so 
short  Most  ot  the  year  you  stand  flower- 
less.  I  grant  your  blossoms  are  very 
lovely,  and  people  not  acquainted  with  your 
habits  are  eager  to  purchase  you ;  they  take 
you  home  full  of  hope,  but  in  a  little  time 
your  blossoms  fade,  and  are  not  succeeded 
by  others  for  months,  and  perhaps  not  till 
the  season  returns." 

"Nothing  so  very  remarkable  in  that, 
either.  Most  plants  have  their  season  of 
blooming  and  of  rest.  I  hold  it  is  better  to 
perfect  one  cluster  of  blossoms  than  to 
fritter  one's  strength  away  in  frequent  and 
common  flowering." 

"  This  all  sounds  very  well,  said  Chris- 
tine, sister  of  Helen,  "  but  beauty  is  not 
necessarily  in  proportion  to  scarcity  of 
bloom;  and  I  have  always  noticed  that 
those  who  do  the  last  always  bring  up  the 
argument  that  it  is  better  to  do  a  little  and 
do  it  well,  than  to  do  a  great  deal  poorly. 
Why,  if  it  i>  good  to  do  a  little  well,  it  is 
still  better  to  do  a  great  deal  well" 

Madame  Lemoine,  double  flowering, 
blushing  a  bright  pink,  now  spoke  : 

"  The  florist  I  know  ranks  us  among  his 
best  varieties.  See  what  beautiful  trusses 
of  flowers  myself  and  Cousin  Glorie  de 
Nancy  can  show.  Why,  they  are  bou- 
quets in  themselves.  People  come  in  here 
and  they  say,  *  These  double  geraniums  are 
something  new,  are  they  not  ?  They  are 
very  lovely ;  I  must  have  one  of  them.* 
So  all  our  small  plants  are  readily  taken  up, 
and  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  common 
scarlet.  Only  yesterday  all  my  shoots  that 
were  fit  for  the  purpose  were  taken  from 
me  and  put  in  that  propagating  bed  over  the 


furnace.  I  felt  badly  to  part  with  them,  for 
I  should  have  sent  out  beautiful  flowers  on 
every  one  \  stiU,  I  shall  not  complain,  be- 
cause each  will  in  turn  be  a  perfect  and 
lovely  plant.  It  has  spoiled  my  good  looks- 
somewhat  for  the  present,  but  I  am  strong, 
and  healthy,  and  can  soon  replace  them,, 
and  I  don't  know  but  it  is  equally  to  my 
credit  to  be  kept  for  this  purpose  as  for 
flowering,     I  am  content." 

Madame  Lemoine,  being  a  great  talker, 
went  on  to  say : 

"  All  last  summer  I  grew  in  a  nv)st  beau- 
tiful place.    Early  in  the  season — I  was  a 
small  plant  then — I  was  bought  by  a  lady 
who  took  me  out  to  this  place  and  with  her 
own  hands  planted  me  in  a  little  plot  of 
earth  with  plants  of  many  varieties.    When 
I  got  all  rooted  and  growing,   I  looked 
around  and  saw  that  I  was  in  what  seemed 
a  great  garden,  or,  rather,  numberless  small 
gardens  together.    All  the  plants  received 
the  best  of  care ;  indeed,  the  whole  time  of 
many  gardeners  was  given  wholly  to  them. 
Many  people  came  every  day  and  walked 
around  through  the  various  avenues  and 
paths,  or  drove  slowly  about  in  carriages, 
looking  at  the  flowers  and  the  fountains^ 
and  the  beautiful  monuments,  for  this  was 
what  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  And 
quite  often  I  saw  a  funeral  procession  come 
in,  and  people  dressed  in  black  and  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and    they  strewed   beautiful 
flowers  over  the  coffins  in  which  the  dead 
lay ;  but  sometimes  there  were  things  that 
touched  me  more  than  this.     I  saw  one  day 
a  woman  with  just  a  few  wild  flowers  in  her 
hands,  and  she  came    slowly  and   sadly 
along,  and  laid  them  on  a  grave  that  had 
no  stone  or  monument.    The  woman  was 
poor,  I  know,  and  could  buy  no  flowers  ; 
and  I  thought  these  few  simple  wild  flowers 
she  had  plucked  in  the  woods  seemed  more 
touching  than  the  most  elaborate  wreaths  or 
crosses  of  choicest  hot-house  flowers  could 
have  seemed.    When  it  grew  cold  in  the 
autumn,  the  lady  came,  and  taking  me  from 
the  ground  put  me  into  a  pot  and  sent  me 
to  this  establishment  as  a  gift  to  the  owner, 
if  in  the  spring   she  would  give  her  a 
young  plant." 

When  Madame  Lemoine  had  ended,  an 
oak-leaved  geranium,  qtuncifohnm  spoke  : 

"  I  see  I  am  the  only  representative  of 
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my  family  here,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  be  called  one  of  the  best  varieties, 
but  when  I  heard  others  speaking  of  the 
attention  they  attracted  from  visitors,  I 
wondered  if  any  of  you  noticed  how  the 
other  day  a  lady  passed  all  your  scarlet, 
pink  and  tri-colored  blossoms  by,  and  came 
and  stood  by  me,  and  touching  my  leaves 
very  tenderly,  for  you  see  I  have  no  blos- 
soms now,  and  when  I  do  have  any,  I  can- 
not say  they  are  particularly  beautiful,  said, 
*  You  have  here  an  oak-leaved  geranium  ; 
it  is  my  favorite.  I  like  the  fragrance  of 
the  leafi  and  it  is  very  dear  to  me  from  as- 
sociation, for  one  who  is  now  gone,  and 
who  was  very  dear  to  me,  was  very  fond  of 
it.'  Now  I  know  very  well,  because  my 
'  mistress  whispered  it  to  me,  that  in  the 
spring  I  shall  be  sent  to  this  lady,  with 
whom  I  shall  be  pleased  to  live,  and  shall  do 
my  very  best  for  her." 

"  There  is,  then,  a  value  in  a  plant  apart 
from  its  blossom,"  said  the  rose  scented 
I      msnxaumr—graviolens — "  and  no  one  knows 
I      this  better  than  myself.    My  blossom  is  in- 
significant, and  yet  I  think  in  the  whole 
geranium  family  there  is  no  greater  favorite 
than  myself.  I  notice  that  when  my  mistress 
polls  the  lovely  tea  rose  or  the  fragrant 
bou  seline  for  a  gentleman's  coat,  or  for  a 
simple  knot  of  flowers,  she  often  takes  a  few 
of  my  leaves  for  their  color  and  fiagrance. 
The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  I  belong 
'      is  as  old  as  the  2^nale ;  indeed,  we  have 
been  companions  in  many  green  houses 
and  in  parlors,  and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
in  kitchens  as  well.     Indeed,  if  I  must  tell 
the  truth,  we  geraniums  do  often   grow 
much  better  in  kitchens  than  in  parlors. 
We  like  best  the  country  houses  where 
they  have  no  furnace  or  gas,  but  where  we 
are  placed  in  the  wide  window  sill,  where 
the  sun  shines  full  upon  us,  and  we  get  the 
air,  and  are  not  stifled ;  and  when  there 
;      comes  a  warm  south  rain  we  are  put  out  on 
the  door-step,  and  we  open  our  stomaia  and 
\      drink  in  new  life.     Let  me  tell  you  it  is 
about  as  good  as  this  place;  perhaps  in 
some  things  better,  because  we  see  more  of 
life,  and  life  is  something  worth  looking  at 
and  studying,  quite  as  much,  too,  in  these 
country  houses  as  in  your  brick  and  stone 
edifices..    I  am  not  a  young  plant,  as  you 


may  have  noticed,  and  I  have  lived  in 
country  houses,  and  know  what  it  is.  I 
was  raised  from  a  cutting  by  a  fair  and  del- 
icate girl.  She  watched  and  tended  me 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  being  under  her 
eye  was  indeed  a  pleasure.  The  young 
girl  was  very  pretty,  but  frail,  and  she 
taught  every  day  in  the  close  school-room, 
which  was  to  her  about  the  same  as  furnace 
and  gas  rooms  are  to  us.  I  soon  found 
she  had  a  lover,  for  when  no  one  was  near 
she  used  to  tell  me  this,  and  how  much  she 
loved  him,  and  how  happy  she  was  ;  for 
these  human  beings  tell  us  what  they  would 
not  tell  their  own  kind.  I  was  glad  that 
she  was  thus  happy  ;  and  as  they  generally 
sat  in  the  room  where  I  was,  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  them,  and  he,  the  lover,  began  to 
love  me  for  her  sake.  But  the  girl  began 
to  droop,  and  I  noticed  that  she  coughed, 
and  that  there  was  a  bright  color  on  her 
cheek,  and  when  she  touched  my  leaves,  I 
felt  that  her  fingers  were  burning.  And  he 
saw  it  too,  and  took  her  away  that  she 
might  have  medical  advice,  but  it  was  too 
late,  and  when  she  came  back  she  came 
only  to  die.  When  she  was  sick  she  had 
me  placed  where  she  could  look  upon  me 
and  breathe  my  fragrance.  And  after  she 
was  dead  and  laid  in  her  coffin,  they  put 
some  of  my  leaves  and  delicate  blossoms  in 
her  thin  white  fingers. 

So  they  carried  her  away,  and  when  they 
came  back  from  the  grave,  he  came  and 
stood  over  me  and  the  hot  tears  fell  like 
rain  on  my  leaves,  and  I  wished  I  could  tell 
him  how  much  I  sympathized  with  him,  and 
that  I  too  mourned  and  missed  her.  He 
loved  me  so  much  for  her  sake,  that  he  took 
me  away  with  him,  and  I  was  glad  to  go 
because  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  be  a 
little  comfort  to  him,  and  I  think  I  was. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  many  changes  and 
I  have  learned  to  be  content  with  what  is 
given  me,  for  if  I  have  not  beauty  I  have 
fragrance." 

"  It  is  well  to  be  content  with  one's  own 
gift,"  said  the  ivy-leaved  geranium, /^//fl?/^w. 
"My  peculiar  characteristic  is  grace,  for 
unlike  most  of  the  order  I  climb.  I  am  not 
among  the  new  varieties,  for  I  have  grown 
with  the  Zonale,  and  the  rose-scented  in 
cottage  windows  and  parlor  flower-stands 
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Yet  I  think  my  young  mistress  anticipates 
a  call  for  my  young  plants  in  the  spring, 
for  she  has  taken  from  me  many  of  my 
young  shoots  and  placed  them  in  the  sand." 

So  the  gemiums  talked  over  matters 
among  themselves  while  I  was  busy  putting 
things  in  order  for  the  night.  Passing  by 
the  propagating  bed  in  which  I  had  placed, 
a  few  weeks  previous,  some  cuttings  from 
these  same  geraniums,  I  heard  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Have  you  heard  what  our  mothers  have 
been  talking  about,"  said  a  descendant  of 
Madame  Lamoine  to  one  of  Mrs.  Pollock. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  and  do  you  know,  I 
am  all  impatience  to  take  root  as  fast  as  I 
can,  so  as  to  go  out  and  see  this  life  that 
they  talk  so  much  about." 

"  So  am  I,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  grow  all  night  Just  as  I  think 
I  am  going  to  have  a  good  sleep  the  sand 
begins  to  grow  warmer  and  warmer,  and  I 
feel  the  fibrous  roots  striking  down  further 
and  further  into  it." 

"  Then  you'll  be  the  sooner  ready  to  be 
taken  out  and  put  by  yourself  and  be  some- 
body," said  the  ivy-leaved.  "  I  too  am  im- 
patient to  go,  for  I  am  told  I  shall  have  a 
nice  frame  to  climb  upon  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  so,  for  I  should  dislike  being  left  to 
straggle  about  without  any  purpose." 

So  the  young  things  chatted  away  very 


much  as  I  have  seen  human  children 
do  after  they  have  gone  to  their  beds. 
Then  I  fell  to  thinking  what  an  amount  of 
pleasure  the  geranium  has  given  to  flower 
lovers.  For  it  is  the  least  fastidious  of  all 
house  plants.  It  will  take  much  moisture 
and  richness,  but  will  also  live  and  thrive 
on  little.  Under  all  circumstances  and  in 
all  conditions  it  seeme  to  do  its  best 

Geranium  is  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  a  crane,  and  the  seed  vessel  resem- 
bles a  crane's  bilL  I  have  a  young  plant, 
a  seedling,  and  I  am  waiting  with  all  the 
impatience  of  my  young  cuttings  for  this 
plant  to  blossom.  It  came  up  in  my  gera- 
uium  bed  in  which  were  growing  the  Zonale, 
the  rose  scented,  and  white  and  pink  varie- 
ties, now  which  of  these  will  it  most  re- 
semble ?  I  have  put  it  by  itself  and  marked 
it  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  If  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  in  anyway  remark, 
able,  I  ^all  give  it  the  name  of  some 
'*madame"  or  "glorie"  perhaps :  but  why  not 
some  governor  or  president,  or  some  £unous 
woman,  or  some  simpler  name,  as  Jessie, 
or  Agnes,  or  Bell  ?  If  it  should  be  beauti- 
ful I  shall  show  it  to  my  fiiend,  the  florist, 
with  great  satis&ction.  If  it  should  not  be 
a  success  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it,  and 
I  think  I  will  not  mention  to  him  what  a 
commotion  his  remark  made  in  this  portion 
of  my  family.  Mrs.  N.  71  Munroi. 


After   the    Storm. 

The  mist  is  lifting  on  the  hills, 
The  sunshine  lights  the  dancing  riUs^ 
And  Nature's  smile  beams  bright  again 
O'er  woodland  dark  and  flowery  plain. 

The  dull  gray  mists  that  slowly  rise 
Grow  bright  and  silvery  near  the  skies. 
And,  parting,  here  and  there  breaks  through 
The  heaven's  serene  and  lovely  blue. 

O  mists  of  Time,  chill  want  and  woe 
That  round  our  way  hang  gray  and  low, 
How  shall  these  dark  clouds  rise  and  part 
And  sunshine  flood  the  darkened  heart  ? 

O  love  of  God !    O  trust  divine ! 
Thy  sun  with  glorious  beams  doth  shine. 
And  gild  the  darkest  clouds  that  lie 
Between  us  and  Hope's  shining  sky !    ^  j 

Mrs.  Wi^,bj;f^Ogle 
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ON  a  cold  December  evening,  when 
snow  and  sleet  prevailed,  and  pierc- 
ing winds  blew ;  an  evening  when  most 
mothers  with  their  children  were  sit- 
ting in  cosy  homes  by  snug  fifes,  enjoy- 
ing cheerful  conversation  and  amusing 
books,  and  the  comfort  within  dispels  all 
diought  of  cold  without-— it  was  on  this 
evening  that  a  poor  woman  and  young  child 
were  seen  travelling  along  as  if  to  make  for 
some  abode. 

The  child's  garments,  without  being  ab- 
ject, had  evidently  been  made  the  most  of 
to  protect  him  against  the  weather ;  nor 
were  those  of  the  woman  particularly 
adapted  to  an  inclement  season  of  the  year. 
This  woman  walked  with  the  feeble  and 
tmcertain  step  of  weakness  and  ill-health  ; 
nevertheless,  her  manner  seemed  to  indi' 
cate  that  she  had  an  object  in  view,  as  she 
bent  with  all  the  energy  she  could  com- 
mand, sometimes  to  carry,  sometimes  to 
drag  the  child  along.  At  last  she  gained 
the  door  of  the  house  she  seemed  making 
for,  and  ringing  the  bell  with  her  remaining 
strength,  sank  exhausted,  no  longer  able  to 
keep  the  little  one  in  her  armt. 

The  servant  came  to  the  door,  and  was 
hi  a  terrible  fright  at  seeing,  as  she  thought, 
a  dead  woman  and  a  crying  chikL  She  ran 
to  her  mistress — ''  Oh,  do,  dear  Miss  Lydia, 
come  here  1  There  is  a  dead  woman  in  the 
porch  and  a  baby  on  the  door  mat  What 
shall  we  do?  and  the  baby  left  on  our 
hands  I  What  in  the  world  will  people  say, 
when  they  hear  of  it  ?" 

To  Miss  Lydia  it  mattered  very  little 
what  the  people  would  say.  She  went  at 
once,  and  horror-struck  as  she  was  at  the 
t^t  of  an  apparently  lifeless  woman  with 
a  child  crying  piteously  by  her  side,  she 
quickly  saw  she  had  need  of  all  her  presence 
of  mind  to  give  the  word  of  command,  for 
perhs^  this  poor  unfortunate  might  not  be 
dead  aAer  all,  but  in  need  of  immediate  aid. 
The  moments  were  precious:  some  chil- 
dren came  out  of  the  parlor  on  hearing  the 
noise.  Aunt  Lydia  had  generally  a  number 
of  these  little  folks  about  to  whom  she 
flowed  kindness,  and  who,  in  return,  did 
what  they  could  for  her.    One  was  given 


the  baby,  with  an  injunction  to  warm  and 
feed  it  at  once  ;  another  was  despatched  for 
the  doctor.  Then,  with  the  servant's  help, 
Aunt  Lydia  lifted  the  apparently  lifeless 
body,  which  she  managed  to  get  on  a  couch 
in  her  own  bed-room,  fortunately  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house. 

Cheered  by  signs  of  consciousness,  they 
proceeded  to  bathe,  rub,  and  use  such 
means  as  are  usually  approved  of  in  such 
cases.  But  it  availed  not.  One  spasm  fol^ 
lowed  another  in  quick  succession  for  a 
time,  till  they  at  last  ceased.  Then  they 
knew  by  her  motionless  pulse,  the  stillness 
of  heart,  and  the  increased  rigidity  of  hei^ 
limbs,  that  she  was  dead. 

Now  Aunt  Lydia's  tears  flowed  fast« 
Her  eflforts  had  not  availed  ;  she  was  dead, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  of  her  heart's 
sorrows.  As  she  gazed  on  the  pinched  fea- 
tures, now  set  in  the  calmness  of  death, 
a  thought  of  recognition  came  up,  and  re- 
called the  look  of  some  one  long  ago,  but 
how,  or  who,  or  where,  she  could  not  recol- 
lect. 

Evidently  her  trials  had  been  severe  ) 
there  was  no  tongue  to  tell  of  her  condition 
in  the  world  ;  but  to  Aunt  Lydia  she  was  a 
woman  and  a  sister.  Sacredly  and  tender- 
ly had  she  done  what  she  could,  and  when 
the  doctor  came,  all  too  late,  he  found  her 
weeping  bitterly  over  her  useless  efforts, 
and  regretting  that  she  had  not  done 
enough.  He  saw  plainly  that  all  had  been 
done  that  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
deceased  had  died  from  exhaustion  induced 
by  ill-health.  Then,  taking  her  hand  with 
all  tendemess-*- 

"Poor  thing!  her  trials  in  this  world 
were  doubtless  hard,  and  she  has  sunk  in 
despair,  unable  to  fig^t  life's  battle,  perhaps 
not  realizing  the  kind  Providence  above. 
The  cause  of  her  sorrow  we  may  learn  at 
some  future  day ;  for  the  present,  let  us  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  confided  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts." 

As  in  all  cas«  of  sadden  death,  an  exam- 
ination was  held,  but  Aunt  Ljrdia  would  not 
suffer  a  removal  of  the  body.  This  trying 
scene  took  place  at  hot  house.    The  mys- 
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tery  was  not  solved  ;  there  was  no  clue  of 
any  kind  found,  not  even  a  mark  on  the 
clothes  to  tell  the  name,  only  a  wedding 
ring,  taken  and  put  in  a  place  of  safety  by 
Aunt  Lydia,  told  the  story  of  her  marriage. 

But  where  was  the  baby  boy  all  this 
time  ?  After  Aunt  Lydia  had  performed 
the  last  needed  offices  for  the  dead,  she 
went  into  the  parlor,  where  she  found  him 
with  the  children,  happy  and  frolicsome, 
and  showing  off  his  baby  flirtations  by 
turns  to  the  assembled  group. 

Aunt  Lydia  felt  that  though  the  forlorn 
one  had  died  without  will  or  testament,  she 
had  not  gone  over  the  river  without  leaving 
a  legacy  which  she  deemed  most  precious. 
She  took  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  vowed 
that  with  a  mother's  love  she  would  care  for 
him  until  some  one  who  had  a  better  claim 
should  step  in.  You  may  imagine  the  sur- 
prise of  the  friends  who  came  to  take  the 
children  home  at  seemg  good  Miss  Lydia 
with  her  arms  round  a  baby,  whom  she 
called  her  own  "  precious  darling,"  or  how 
moved  when  they  saw  the  corpse  in  the 
parlor,  heard  the  sad  tale,  and  of  Aunt 
Lydia's  intention,  which  she  signified  then 
and  there,  to  adopt  the  little  motherless  one 
as  her  own. 

Some  thought  at  first  she  had  been  has- 
ty, but  on  further  consideration  it  was 
deemed  she  had  acted  nobly ;  and  if  a 
friendless  woman  had  a  child  to  leave  in 
this  world,  she  could  not  have  left  it  in  a 
better  place.  And  now  Aunt  Lydia's  care 
of  the  child  began.  She  took  it  to  her  own 
room  and  gave  it  a  refreshing  bath  on  the 
warm  rug.  Most  good  people  say  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  well  for  the  little  fel- 
low if  he  had  not  practically  learned  the 
first  before  he  was  of  an  age  to  understand 
that  which  the  apostle  declares  to  be  a 
great  mystery.  A  little  bed  was  arranged 
for  him  and  one  end  of  the  room  converted 
into  a  nursery,  which  soon  had  a  power  of 
attraction  for  the  hitherto  lonely  woman ; 
for  I  suppose,  in  a  sense,  all  women  are 
lonely  who  possess  no  children  of  their 
own.  In  the  quietude  of  her  chamber. 
Aunt  Lydia  looked  her  duty  sternly  in  the 
face,  praying  for  strength,  which  she  felt 
she  greatly  needed ;  for  had  she  not  taken 
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the  place  of  both  mother  and  father  to  the 
little  one  ?  And  where  was  he  who  should 
have  been  the  guardian  of  his  boy  ? 

The  day  following  the  next  was  that  aj> 
pointed  for  the  funeral.  Friends  and  neigh- 
bors came  to  honor  the  remains,  service 
being  conducted  at  the  house,  and  the  baby 
baptized  at  the  same  time.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  friends,  and  to  signify 
thus  publicly  the  adoption,  the  rite  being 
used  as  a  tjrpe  of  the  cleasing  power  of 
Christianity,  under  which  the  child  was  to 
be  brought  up,  with  the  possibility  of  re- 
generation. 

Aunt  Lydia  desired  he  should  have  the 
plain  name  of  John,  she  would  not  give  a 
high  sounding,  much  less  a  namby-pamby 
one.  Said  she,  he  can  be  called  Jack  as 
soon  as  he  gets  old  enough  to  run  among 
the  boys.  It  will  be  boy-like  and  answer 
better,  seeing  he  is  left  altogether  to  the 
care  of  womankind,  and  with  no  father, 
whose  manly  virtues  might  prove  an  exam- 
ple. So  very  soon  he  was  called  Jack  by 
everybody  who  knew  him. 

Aunt  Lydia  was  soon  busy  making  stores 
of  clothes  for  the  little  fellow,  those  he  wore 
when  he  came,  with  his  mother's,  being  put 
away,  locked  and  sealed,  against  a  day  when 
they  might  be  required  to  prove  their  iden- 
tity. 

I  need  hardly  tell  how  the  little  fellow 
grew  and  improved ;  each  succeeding  day 
only  serving  more  and  more  to  endear  him 
to  his  adopted  mother,  who  never  wanted  a 
better  companion  than  Jack  proved  as  his 
intelligence  developed.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
came of  an  age  to  mix  with  boys,  he  was 
encouraged  to  do  so,  a  little  roughing  it 
not  being  deemed  out  of  the  way,  as  good 
discipline;  this  judicious  woman  thinking 
it  unwise  that  he  should  be  tied  to  her 
apron  strings,  however  pleasant  it  was  to 
have  him  with  her  most  of  the  time. 

So  Jack  began  early  to  see  life  and  its 
first  temptations,  with  kind  counsel  from 
Aunt  Lydia  to  shun  the  evil  and  love  the 
good.  But  of  the  good  training  of  this  ex- 
cellent woman  I  need  not  enlarge.  Are 
not  such  things  written  in  the  books  of 
many  a  loving  one,  though  she  may  have 
been  single,  and  without  a  child  she  could 
call  her  own. 
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When  Jack  was  about  six,  Aunt  Lydia 
told  him  something  about  his  mother,  wish- 
ing herself  to  be  the  imparter  of  as  much 
of  the  story  of  his  infancy  as  she  deemed 
best  for  him  to  know,  fearing  that  he  might 
learn  of  it  from  his  companions,  to  whom  it 
was  doubtless  known.  This  made  Jack 
thoughtful,  wondering  much  how  he  came 
to  have  two  mammas,  and  no  fatlier,  like 
other  boys,  and  whether  his  other  mother 

i  would  have  been  as  good  as  Aunt  Lydia, 
and  many  other  childish  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  which  he  did  not  like  to  ask  about, 
trusting  that  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he 
would  know  many  things  which  were  now 
only  mysteries. 
Shortly  after  this.  Miss  Lydia's  circum- 

)  stances  changed  by  the  loss  of  a  great  part 
of  her  fortune,  through  a  bank  defaulter. 
From  having  had  enough  to  live  on  in  ease 
and  comfort,  she  was  obliged  to  move  into 
a  very  small  cottage,  and  exercise  the  most 
rigid  economy.     She  grived  more  for  Jack 

.      than  herself ;  for  she  had  intended  to  give 

'  him  great  advantages.  She  felt  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  go  early  to  some  occu- 
pation and  support  himself^  and  therefore  it 
was  not  too  soon,  if  an  opportunity  offered 
for  him  to  begin  to  observe  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  pursuits  of  business,  which 
might  be  to  his  advantage  in  after  life. 
Fortunately  her  step-brother,  Mr.  George 

V     Markham,  said  he  would  undertake  to  fur- 

'  ther  the  little  lad's  interests.  Himself  a 
man  of  business,  he  said  he  would  be  all 
the  brighter  for  mingling  with  it  now  when- 
ever he  had  a  chance.  So  after  school 
boors  and  on  holidays  he  was  allowed  the 
ran  of  his  office  and  warehouse ;  and  it  was 

•  narvellous  to  see  how  keen  the  little  fel- 
low's powers  of  observation  became  under 
the  privilege.  Besides  some  knowledge  of 
money  and  accounts.  Jack  became  a  perfect 
repository  of  shipping  intelligence  and  facts 
with  regard  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  he  was 
always  making  friends  with  seafaring  men 
and  captains  of  vessels  who  came  there, 
and  who  almost  always  had  some  curiosity 
in  store  carefully  kept  to  bestow  upon  their 
favorite. 

But  it  was  of  their  sea  stories  and  of  the 
lost  being  found  again  and  coming  back. 


which  had  by  far  the  greater  charm  for  Jack, 
who  invariably  went  home  with  such  a  re- 
cital in  nautical  phraseology  as  proved  a 
great  amusement  to  Miss  Lydia. 

Jack,  now  turned  of  seven,  was  a  bright, 
intelligent  lad,  large  of  his  age,  and  with 
an  honest,  good-humored  way  that  took  all 
hearts  by  storm.  One  day  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  uncle  George's,  a  stranger 
came  to  the  office,  introduced  himself  as 
Mr.  Seagrove  and  proceeded  to  transact 
some  slight  business,  evidently  of  no  great 
importance.  This  gentleman  had  the  look 
of  easy  prosperity,  so  unmistakable  to  good 
circumstances.  His  curly  head  was  some- 
what too  gray  for  a  man  of  his  years,  while 
his  bronzed  face  bespoke  familiarity  with 
other  climes.  His  manner  was  reserved, 
and  like  that  of  one  whose  heart  is  weary 
with  some  secret  sonow.  He  talked  a 
while  with  Mr.  Markham  rather  absently, 
and  as  if  he  had  something  at  heart  which 
he  lacked  the  courage  to  speak.  Finally  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  out  rather  abruptly, 
little  Jack  looking  shyly  at  him  all  the  time, 
rather  disappointed  that  he  should  go  out 
without  saying  a  word  to  him. 

Presently  he  came  back  to  the  office* 
Uncle  George  had  gone  out  leaving  Jack  in 
charge,  who  had  perched  himself  on  the 
high  stool  before  the  desk,  with  a  look  of 
fearlessness  it  was  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire. Mr,  Seagrove,  not  seeing  Mr.  Mark- 
ham, now  addressed  the  boy. 

"  And  who  are  you,  my  fine  fellow  ?  " 

*'I  am  little  Jack  Needham,"  was  th« 
reply. 

"Little  Jack  Needham,"  repeated  he 
with  a  look  of  perplexity.  Then  taking  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  looking  over  it 
as  if  to  refresh  his  memory  on  some  point, 
while  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

"I  thought  you  were  Mr.  Markham's 
son.  But  come  here,  my  boy.  And  who  is 
your  mother  ?  " 

Nothing  daunted.  Jack  replied,  "Miss 
Lydia  Needham,"  without  being  struck  with 
the  strangeness  of  both  question  and  an- 
swer. 

It  was  then  that  the  stranger  appeared 
deeply  affected,  as,  folding  the  boy  in  his 
arms^  he  stroked  his  curly  head,  the  coun- 
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terpart  of  his  own  without  the  gray,  then 
looking  into  his  face  and  beholding  with  sat- 
isfaction his  bright  dark  eyes. 

"  My  boy,  you  are  indeed  like  a  long  lost 
friend.  Her  eyes — her  countenance.  But 
Jack,  have  you  no  father  ? " 

Jack  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  all 
this,  looked  at  uncle  George,  who  had  just 
entered,  for  an  explanation. 

"Jack  has  many  friends,  and  he  does  not 
forget  one  whom  providence  gave  to  be 
both  father  and  mother,  everything,  when 
his  own  mother  died,  and  his  fiather,  if  he 
exists,  is  far  away.'* 

The  tears  now  rained  fast  down  the 
stranger's  cheeks.  "I  thank  the  provi- 
dence that  has  protected,  and  I  bless  the 
kind  hand  that  has  fostered  you,  when  he 
who  was  your  natural  guardian  was  far  from 
from  you.     For,  Jack,  I  am  your  fether." 

Then  Jack  sprung  from  his  knee.  "  You 
have  not  come  to  take  me  from  good 
mamma — who  is  so  kind.  I  will  never 
leave  her— no,  never ! "  and  he  planted  his 
feet  and  set  his  teeth  with  all  the  energy  of 
boyish  determination. 

"  I  must  see  that  good  mother  and  thank 
her  for  her  care.  But  run  out,  my  boy,  and 
play,  while  I  talk  to  Mr.  Markham.  But 
stop,  here  is  some  money  for  the  men  on 
the  wharf,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  handful  of 
gold  pieces.  "  Tell  them  your  father  sent 
it — ^maric  you — ^your  own  father." 

Jack  did  not  require  money  to  make 
friends  among  them,  they  loved  him  already. 
Nevertheless  he  busied  himself  about  the 
distribution,  while  Mr.  Seagrove  told  his 
story  to  uncle  George. 

You  may  imagine  Mr.  Markhani's  sur- 
prise at  finding  Jack  thus  suddenly  taken 
possession  of  by  a  father.  The  explana- 
tion followed,  Mr.  Seagrove  saying,  "  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  my 
son,  and  how  I  came  here  to  find  him. 

"  It  was  my  fate,  some  years  ago,  to  love 
and  marry  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  unknown 
to  her  fether  and  only  relative,  who  showed 
me  no  favor,  and  was  bent  on  marrying  her 
to  another,  in  every  way  distasteful,  but  in 
better  circumstances.  I  was  a  seaS^ng 
man  then,  waiting  to  work  my  way  up  in 
the  world,  and  with  no  one  to  advance  my 
interests ;  for  I  had  seen  hard  times,  having 


early  lost  my  mother,  and  my  father  dying 
before  I  became  a  man.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  I  was  obliged  to  join  my  ship  for 
a  short  voyage,  as  we  thought,  hoping  to  re- 
turn speedily  and  make  it  all  right  with  her 
father,  who,  we  thought,  would  come  round 
when  he  found  it  inevitable.  We  made  a 
much  longer  voyage  than  was  expected,  yet 
I  did  not  neglect  to  write.  Then  dangers 
of  all  kinds  beset  me,  stormy  seas,  wrecks, 
and  such  escapes  for  life  as  rarely  fall  to 
the  lot  of  man. 

"  During  my  adventures  there  was  some- 
times no  way  to  communicate,  and  when  I 
did,  my  communications  could  never  have 
reached  her  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
and  who  was  thus  left  to  bear  her  sorrows 
alone.  I  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  town 
where  my  wife  lived,  in  a  State  far  distant 
from  this.  Among  the  few  whom  I  knew, 
I  wrote  to  enquire  as  soon  as  I  was  able, 
but  I  could  only  learn  that  her  father  had 
died  and  she  had  departed  no  one  knew 
where.  I  was  much  concerned,  fearing  she 
had  been  lefl  in  poverty,  and  that  she  would 
perhaps  meet  with  a  hard  fate  in  the  world. 

"  I  was  abroad  almost  two  years,  knock- 
ing about  with  means  scarcely  enough  to 
live  on.  As  soon  as  I  could  manage  to  get 
a  little  ahead,  I  resolved  to  come  back  and 
search  for  my  wif«,  which  I  did,  but  with 
my  utmost  efforts  I  cottld  learn  nothing  of 
Caroline  Lane.  Those  who  knew  her  had 
removed  from  the  place ;  some  told  me  I 
had  better  not  inquire.  Disheartened,  I 
left  with  no  easy  mind ;  for  doubtless  I  had 
been  the  cause  of  trouble  to  one  whom  I 
loved  dearly,  and  who  I  felt  sure  was  quite 
unfit  for  the  rough  gales  of  a  hard  world. 
And  now  fortune  before  so  perverse  took 
me  under  her  favoring  wing.  I  plunged 
into  business,  gained  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow-men,  became  rich,  but  restlessness 
pursued  me  in  my  leisure  hours.  I  returned 
for  another  search  just  six  years  after  my 
first  departure,  and  which  might  have 
proved  vain,  but  for  a  letter  given  me  by  a 
man  whose  acquaintance  I  remembered  to 
have  made  in  the  town  where  my  wife  lived, 
and  whom  I  accidentally  met  in  this  city, 
where  he  is  now  in  btisiness.  This  letter 
bore  the  date  of  a  year  and  a  half  afler  I 
had  first  left,  and  was  enclosed  with  a  re* 
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quest  to  be  delivered.  My  wife  knew  of  my 
acquaintance  with  this  man  and  doubtless 
thought  it  her  only  way  of  sending  it,  as 
after  leaving  her  town  she  had  no  means  of 
forwarding  it  to  the  ship-owners  or  agent. 

The  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  sent, 
being  away  for  a  long  time  imknown  to  her, 
did  not  receive  it  till  after  my  second  de- 
parture. He  then  sent  it  to  the  agent  of 
the  owners,  but  they  had  all  lost  sight  of 
me  for  some  time." 

The  stranger  now  handed  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Markham.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  Seagrove,  Mate  of  the  Rover.  Thie 
envelope  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  having 
been  sent  about  the  world.  Inside,  in  fem- 
inine hand,  was  the  following : 

Dear  John  : — I  write  to  inform  you  that 
I  am  now  past  hope.  Perhaps  it  was  your 
intention  never  to  come  back  to  me  again. 
In  that  case  it  will  never  matter  to  you 
what  becomes  of  our  child,  whom  I  have 
with  difficulty  maintained.  Shortly  after 
you  left,  father  died,  leaving  me  not  a  penny, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
marriage  for  I  had  no  means  of  making  it 
believed.     I  left  our  town,  under  the  plea  of 

poverty,  and  came  here  to to  seek 

employment  But  my  health  and  spirits 
have  ^led  since  my  little  boy  was  bom, 
and  I  find  I  can  no  longer  battle  with  the 
world,  without  hopes  of  seeing  you  again. 
I  now  resolve  with  my  remaining  strength 

lo  go  with  my  boy  back  to  a  place,  D y 

where  I  know  a  benevolent  woman  lives. 
Miss  Lydia  Needham,  with  whom  I  once 
went  to  school,  and  of  whose  kindness  I 
have  since  often  heard.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  strength  to  lay  my  child  at  her  door. 
If  I  then  die  he  will  no  doubt  find  a  pro- 
tector. Should  you  wish  to  know  about 
your  child,  God  guide  you  till  you  find  him, 
and  may  He  forgive  me  if  I  have  hard 
thoughts.  My  heart  cannot  acknowledge 
that  you  have  deserted  us. 

Still  your  loving  wife, 

Caroline  Lane. 

The  matter  was  now  plain  to  uncle  George. 
Mr.  Seagrove  added,  *•  When  I  first  came 
here  to-day  I  had  no  expectation  of  finding 
my  son,  but  to  enquire  about  the  Need- 


hams,  whose  relative  I  was  told  you  are. 
My  heart  failed  me — I  came  back.  When 
Jack  told  me  his  mother  was  Miss  Lydia 
Needham,  I  felt  that  my  wife  had  carried 
out  her  resolve,  and  that  he  was  indeed  my 
son." 

"  The  story  of  his  infancy  renders  it  still 
more  indubitable,"  said  Mr.  Markham. 

John  Seagrove  then  listened  to  its  recital 
with  deep  feeling. 

"  I  wish  above  all  things  to  see  and  thank 
good  Miss  Lydia,  though  I  must  appear  in 
the  unpromising  light  of  one  who  brought 
misfortune  on  a  faithful  woman,  and  but  for 
an  overruling  providence,  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  a  helpless  child.  Oh  ! 
that  my  wife  had  been  spared !  But  heaven 
be  thanked,  who  has  placed  my  son  in  good 
hands,  and  now  restored  him." 

John  Seagrove  now  indulged  in  grief 
which  Mr.  Markham  felt  was  too  sacred 
for  curiosity,  so  he  withdrew  to  write  a 
short  letter  to  Miss  Lydia,  with  the  first  in- 
timation preparatory  to  Jack's  introducing 
his  father. 

That  evening  Mr.  Seagrove,  led  by  his 
son,  presented  himself  to  good  Miss  Lydia. 
His  story  was  faithfully  told,  and  not  with- 
out much  self-accusation,  and  when  the 
name  Caroline  Lane  was  mentioned.  Miss 
Lydia  remembered  that  such  a  girl  had 
once  been  at  the  same  school  with  her,  but 
in  a  yoimger  class,  and  she  had  afterwards 
forgotten  her.  John  Seagrove  recognized 
the  wedding  ring  and  some  of  the  clothing. 
The  baby's  dress  he  declared  to  be  made 
of  one  which  his  wife  wore  when  they  were 
married,  and  at  other  times,  and  of  which 
he  seemed  to  have  a  vivid  recollection. 

I  know  not  whether  Miss  Lydia  was 
sorry  that  Jack  found  a  parent  with  a 
better  claim  than  she.  At  all  events  the 
guardianship  was  never  withdrawn,  but 
confirmed.  John  Seagrove  and  she  were 
married,  and  she  was  restored  to  more  than 
her  former  good  circumstances.  Jack's 
training  went  on  in  much  the  same  manner, 
and  when  he  grew  up  he  was  remarkable 
for  being  keen  in  business,  kind  at  heart, 
and  prompt  in  action.  He  grew  rich,  and 
was  well  known  in  the  world,  as  a  benefac- 
tor and  promoter  of  all  noble  things. 

Miss  E,  M,  Foster. 
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Unevangelical. 

Kiss  me,  wife  !  the  lips  are  colder, 
But  the  soul  no  whit  the  older 

Than  the  day  all  days  above  — 
When  in  pledge  of  troth  new-plighted, 
Looking  into  eyes  faith-lighted, 

We  kissed  warm  and  close  for  love  1 

Love  !  oh,  word  of  saint  and  seer, 
'Tis  the  soul's  completed  sphere ; 

*Tis  the  "  all  things  "  joined  in  one ; 
*Tis  a  star  whose  gravitation 
Carries  all  our  "  lost  creation  " 

Round  the  Lord  who  is  its  sun. 

**  Lost?"  oh,  Oversoul  of  Fire  ! 
Unto  whom  our  faint  desire 

Rises  like  the  candle  flame  ! 
Shall  a  pariah  defend  thee  ? 
Can  the  cloaks  of  creed  they  lend  thee 

Piece  thy  loss  or  save  thy  fame  ? 

Oh,  to  see  thy  lilies  growing, 
Oh,  to  mark  thy  roses  blowing. 

Yet  believe  that  ^Aou  canst  be 
Maker  of  a  human  creature 
Bom  with  no  redeeming  feature. 

Why  1  what's  this  but  —  heresy  ? 

Kiss  me,  wife  !  an  angel  warder 
Waits  for  me  beyond  the  border ! 

Death !  who  called  thee  stern  and  grim  ? 
Oh,  Keybearer !  end  my  durance  I 
Let  the  full  heart  sat«  assurance 

With  the  promised  sight  of  Him. 

With  a  trust  that  cannot  falter. 
With  a  love  death  cannot  alter, 

With  my  Father's  hand  in  mine,  — 
Let  me  pass  the  dreaded  portal 
Lose  the  mortal  in  immortal, 

Sealed  by  Death — his  manual  sign. 

But  enough  !     I  loved  my  brothers  ! 
If  some  pitying  hand  uncovers 

This  poor  face  they  hated  here, 
Say — this  was  a  happy  sinner,  . 
Who  spelled  Love  as  a  beginner 

In  God's  book  he  now  reads  clear. 

Mrs,  Mary  C,  Peckham. 
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The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 


I  CAME  out  of  the  thicket.  From 
Dierk-Court  chimney  no  smoke  as- 
cended ;  Use  had  long  ago  poured  the  pota- 
toes out  into  the  dish ;  on  one  plate  cer- 
tainly lay  the  finest  ones,  peeled  and  yellow 
as  gold,  and  beside  them  stood  a  bowl  of 
sweet  milk — Use  spoiled  me,  although  with 
the  sternest  of  faces.  And  now  she  surely 
waited  for  me,  but  home  I  would  not  go 
yet ;  I  must  first  see  in  what  condition  the 
strangers  had  left  the  poor  despoiled  mound. 

The  mound  looked  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. The  stone  was  restored  to  its  old 
place,  the  broken  sods  were  thrown  back 
over  it,  and  the  fi-aigments  of  the  urn  had 
disappeared.  Only  the  uprooted  bushes 
lay  drooping  around  ;  over  the  small  bare 
place  of  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  was 
still  to  be  seen  a  slight  shade  of  the  scat- 
tered human  ashes,  and  under  a  broom 
twig  lay  half  hidden  a  small  blackened 
bone,  forever  separated  firom  the  others, 
which  had  been  restored  to  the  grave. 

I  took  it  up  carefully.  The  young  man 
was  right ;  they  had  been  no  giants,  cov- 
ered by  the  mound.  The  tender  thing  in 
my  hand  might  have  been  the  joint  of  a 
finger,  once  perhaps  covered  with  rosy 
flesh,  slender,  and  with  as  white  and  satin- 
like skin  as  the  hand  I  had  seen  to-day ; 
perhaps  beloved  and  admired,  encircled  by 
precious  metals,  and  on  one  single  move- 
ment of  which  had  hung  the  weal  and  woe 
of  many  other  human  beings.  I  ascended 
the  mound,  and  buried  the  bone  imder  the 
fir-tree.  The  good  old  tree  stretched  pro- 
tectingly  its  branches  above  it — ^who  knows 
whether  to-day  it  has  not  itself  received  its 
death-stroke  ? 

With  my  arm  around  the  trunk,  I  looked 
fiir  beyond  where  the  little  brook  turned 
toward  the  wood.  How  strange  it  was  that 
men  were  walking  there  !  Men  on  the  sol- 
emnly still,  uniform  brown  plain,  over  which 
at  most  a  hawk  circled  at  dizzying  height, 
and  suddenly  and  noiselessly  disappeared 
again — ^to  me  it  seemed  as  if  they  who  were 
walking  away  there  must  leave  footprints 
forever  there. 

They  hastened  back  into  the  world — ^into 


the  world  I  I,  too,  had  once  been  there. 
For  me,  to  be  sure,  it  consisted  only  of  a 
large,  dark  back  room  and  a  little  damp 
garden  between  four  tall  houses,  and  out  of 
the  human  crowds,  also  called  "  the  world," 
but  few  faces  had  come  near  me.  In  that 
back  room  I  spent  the  first  three  years  of 
my  life.  Scanty,  grayish,  blonde  curls  hung 
around  the  one  face  most  firmly  fixed  in  my 
memory;  I  could  have  painted  the  pale 
green  shimmer  of  the  languishing  eyes,  the 
little  blunt  nose,  and  the  gray,  lifeless  com- 
plexion. That  was  Miss  Streit,  my  gov- 
erness. Another  face  floated  like  a  pale 
light  over  the  dark  background  of  my  ear- 
liest recollections  ;  I  had  seen  it  too  seldom, 
but  when  later  in  life  I  heard  silk  rustle, 
then  it  arose  before  me  like  a  phantom 
without  exact  outlines,  and  I  heard  a  fretful 
voice  say,  **  Child,  you  make  me  nervous  ! " 
To  be  ill-humored  and  to  be  nervous  thus 
became  to  me  identical.  This  silken-rust- 
ling form  which  only  glided  through  the 
back  room,  and  at  the  most  once  laid  a  soft, 
hot  hand  on  my  head,  was  called  by  Miss 
Streit  **my  lady,"  and  I  must  say  "mamma." 

Then  one  day  I  waked  up — no  longer  in 
the  dark  back  room.  I  sat  on  the  arm  of  a 
tall  man,  whose  yellow  hair  stood  up  on  the 
temples,  and  who  laughed  out  to  me,  "  Ha! 
ha !  ha !  waked  up  ?  "  Beside  him  walked 
Miss  Streit  in  black  hat  and  vail,  the  tears 
ran  fest  over  her  face,  and  I  saw  how  she 
wrung  her  hands.  Close  before  us  stood 
the  house  with  the  stork^s  nest  and  the 
four  oaks,  and  as  I  looked  in  the  flushed 
face  of  the  man  and,  frightened,  threw  my- 
self back  to  scream  out  with  all  my  strength, 
then  he  called,  "  Come,  chick  !  chick  ! " 
and  out  of  the  house  door  ran  a  crowd  of 
fowls  of  all  kinds  to  him. 

There,  too,  the  woman  with  the  red  face 
stood ;  she  extended  her  hand  to  Miss 
Streit,  and  weeping  kissed  me,  at  which  I 
was  fearfully  frightened,  but  that  was  quickly 
forgotten.  In  the  yard  a  calf  was  playing, 
it  jumped  about  awkwardly  on  all  four  feet, 
then  stood  comically  before  the  man,  with 
its  legs  wide  spread  and  crying  loudly. 
Above  on  the  roof  the  stork  flapped  her 
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wings,  and  Use  —  Use  with  the  sharp  eyes 
— held  out  to  me  a  little  creature,  on  whose 
silky  soft  fur  I  hesitatingly  laid  my  hand ; 
it  was  a  little  mewing  kitten.  And  over  all 
lay  the  sun,  golden,  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  babbled  and  rustled 
without  end  in  the  fragrant  moorland  wind. 
I  shouted  and  screamed  for  joy,  while  Miss 
Streit  with  heart-breaking  sobs  staggered 
over  the  threshold  of  the  house. 

Thus  on  Heinz's  arm  I  made  my  entrance 
into  Dierk-Court,  and  from  this  moment  my 
life  really  began ;  over  night  I  had  become 
a  happy  child,  while  men  wept  for  me. 
Hurrah!  how  it  went  day  after  day  on 
Heinz's  back  in  a  merry  trot  over  the  moor ! 
And  there  stood  on  the  loneliest  spot  of  all 
a  little  clay  hut  with  a  low  straw  roof ;  the 
tall  Heinz  must  stoop  low  when  he  entered 
the  door.  But  inside  it  was  comfortable. 
Table  and  chair  shone  snow-white,  and  be- 
hind the  two  great  closet  doors  in  the  deep 
wall  lay  plump  feather-beds  in  neat  patch- 
work coverings.  Heinz  and  Ibe  were  chil- 
dren of  a  broom-binder.  The  old  fether 
had  built  with  his  own  hands  the  little  hut, 
the  two  children  were  bom  there,  and  in  no 
other  place  did  Heinz  wish  to  die.  In 
July  he  conducted  the  bees  from  the  sur- 
rounding farms  out  into  the  moor,  and  kept 
them  under  his  oversight ;  besides  he 
worked  some  days  of  the  week  as  servant 
at  Dierk-Court 

In  this  cottage  I  was  as  quickly  at  home 
as  in  the  house  of  my  grandmother.  I 
helped  Heinz  to  eat  his  buckwheat  gruel, 
and  was  on  hand  when  he  cut  and  carried 
in  the  dry  heather  for  Dierk-Court.  He 
lifted  me  high  above  his  head  to  the  old, 
worn-out  beehives  which  hung  on  the  beams 
of  the  barn  and  were  used  by  the  hens  for 
nests,  and  with  cries  of  joy  I  reached  down 
the  beautiful,  smooth  white  eggs  to  Ilse 
who  stood  beside  him. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Streit  sat  in  the  large 
sitting-room  and  embroidered  all  day,  and 
wept  besides.  At  that  time  the  old,  cosy 
room  must  have  looked  really  ridiculous, 
for  its  walls  were  only  whitewashed ;  behind 
the  stove  ran  the  brown,  well-worn  wooden 
bench,  and  the  tables  stood  around  clumsy 
and  awkward  enough.  But  in  honor  of 
Miss  Streit,  my  grandmother  ordered  an 


upholstered  sofe  from  the  city,  and  Ilse 
hung  up  blue  and  white  striped  curtaias. 
Miss  Streit  generally  drew  the  curtains 
close,  complaining  that  she  was  frightened 
at  the  endless,  deathly-still  moor  when  the 
sun  shone  so  burning  hot,  and  when  the 
moon  shone,  then  she  was  frightened  too. 
In  my  fifth  year  she  began  to  instruct  me  ; 
then  Ilse  brought  her  work  and  listened 
too.  At  fifteen  years  old  she  had  come 
into  my  grandmother's  service  in  the  city, 
and  the  latter  had  let  her  be  instructed  a 
little  in  reading  and  writing ;  nevertheless, 
the  old  Ilse  began  once  more  with  me. 
Often  evenings  when  I,  tired  with  running 
and  romping,  cuddled  myself  down  in  her 
lap,  leaning  my  head  against  her  breast,  and 
Heinz  came  in  also,  of  course  with  the  co/d 
pipe,  then  Miss  Streit  became  animated ; 
her  thin  cheeks  flushed  and  the  blonde 
curls  fluttered  excited  around  her  £au:e. 
Then  she  would  tell  of  the  life  and  doings 
in  my  parent's  house,  and  thus  gradually 
all  became  clear  in  my  mind.  I  learned 
that  my  fiither  was  a  renowned  man,  and 
my  dead  mother  had  been  a  scholar  and  a 
poet.  Many  renowned  and  titled  people 
went  in  and  out  in  their  house,  and  when 
Miss  Streit  sighing  related,  "  I  wore  a 
white  dress  and  pink  ribbons  in  my  hair,  it 
was  the  reading  circle  by  my  lady,"  then 
dawned  also  in  my  childish  soul  all  kinds  of 
unlovely  recollections.  I  heard  again  the 
hurried  tripping,  the  going  and  coming 
before  the  door  of  my  back  room  ;  my  milk 
for  supper  was  given  me  ice-cold,  and  when 
I  started  out  of  my  first  sleep  there  I  was 
all  alone  in  the  great  gloomy  room.  I  was 
frightened  and  cried  out ;  then  came  Miss 
Streit  gliding  in  like  a  ghost  in  her  white 
dress,  scolded  me,  stuck  a  bon-bon  in  my 
mouth,  covered  me  up  to  my  nose,  and 
glided  out  again. 

Except  this,  the  "heavenly  recollections" 
of  my  governess  moved  me  very  littie  ;  I 
generally  fell  asleep  over  them,  and  did  not 
awake  till  I  was  most  unmercifully  pulled 
by  the  hair.  With  the  same  consistency, 
as  on  her  own  grayish  locks,  my  long,  black 
hair  was  every  evening  rolled  in  papers,  and 
then  I  must  pray  for  my  distant  fother, 
whose  face  with  all  my  endeavors  I  could 
not  recall. 
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So  passed  some  years,  and  Miss  Streit 
became  firom  day  to  day  uneasier  and  wept 
more  heart-breakingly.  She  would  stand 
iQ  the  tree-yard,  extend  her  arms,  and  cry 
oat  in  her  delicate  thin  voice  to  heaven, 

^  Ye  hnriTing  cloads  1    Ye  ships  of  the  air 
Who  may  travel  with  yoa  I 
Who  sail  with  you  forth  1 " 

2nd  as  one  day  a  tooth  fell  out  of  her  mouth, 
-a  Tattled  down  on  her  plate  at  table,  and 
vas  to  my  blank  astonishment  not  a  living 
but  ao  artificial  one, — then  she  washed-  her 
hands  of  me  and  quickly  packed  her  trunks. 

''I  owe  it  to  myself  good  Ilse — one  has 
QO  prospects  here  at  all ! "  were  her  lekve- 
taldog  words  of  Ilse,  while  streaming  tears 
n'ppled  over  her  oldish  &ce. 

^-No  prospects  at  all  in  the  wide,  wide 
moor  I"  1  felt  as  if  stunned  at  this  accu- 
sation against  my  idolized  home.  Heinz 
carried  her  trunk  to  the  next  village,  and  I 
walked  a  part  of  the  way  with  her.  After 
bidding  her  farewell,  I  stood  still  looking  at 
her  till  her  waving  dress  disappeared  far, 
fu  beyond  in  the  woods.  Then  I  took  off 
my  hat  and  flung  it  high  in  the  blue  sky, 
then  stripped  ofifthe  tight,  oppressive  jacket 
irithoat  which  Miss  Streit  never  allowed 
ne  to  go  out  Ah  1  how  delightful  was  the 
co^  air  blowing  over  neck  and  arms.  So  I 
3me  home.  There  I  Ise  had  already  pushed 
ht  cushioned  so£a.  into  the  adjoining  room, 
ifid  to  preserve  it  hung  a  covering  over  it ; 
bUed  neatly  together  the  blue  and  white 
striped  curtains  and  laid  them  away  in  a 
:hest 

"" Ike, cut  off!"  said  I,  holding  out  my 
oog  oDcomfortabie  curls.  And  she  cut 
hroo^  with  the  creaking  scissors ;  that 
ns  a  pleasure.  The  curl-papers  flew  into 
iie  file,  the  jacket  paraded  into  a  closet, 
tod  from  that  time  I  went  about  like  Ilse 
Q  petticoat  and  bodice. 
AH  this  passed  through  my  mind  as  I 
tood  under  tHe  fir,  and  followed  with  un- 
^mog  eyes  the  three  strangers  hastening 
)&di^way.  It  was  growing  dark,  I  could 
^cacdy  distinguish  them  firom  the  bushes ; 
uid  DOW  they  were  so  distant  that  I  could 
Bdt  perceive  that  they  moved,  but  I  knew 
*^  that  they  hastes^  on,  as  once  Miss 
Streit  had  done,  in  order  to  hare  the  des- 
^  moors  as  quickly  as  possible  behind 

Vot  ILTIL-t 


them.  What  would  that  young  man  have 
said  to  the  fact  that  the  old  woman  with  the 
red  face  at  Dierk-Court  had  once  left  a  pop- 
ulous city  and  gone  to  the  moor,  never  to 
return  again !  To  be  sure,  Miss  Streit 
always  thought  my  grandmother  was  not 
quite  sound  in  mind,  was  melancholic,  and 
was  fearfully  afraid  of  her  shy  glances  ;  but 
for  me  the  strange  character  of  the  old 
woman  had  been  to  this  moment  insepara- 
ble from  her  whole  appearance,  and  if  it 
had  afterwards  I  sharpened  and  strength- 
ened, this  had  been  so  gradual  and  so  in- 
sensible as  I  myself  had  grown  in  years, — 
and  I  always  thought  just  so  are  all  grand- 
mothers. How  happened  it  then,  that  I 
now  became  thoughtful  over  things  which 
hitherto  had  been  matters  of  course  to  me  ? 
The  unbounded  astonishment  of  the  stran- 
gers at  the  "  remarkable  old  woman  who 
allowed  no  money  in  the  house  "  had  stirred 
my  thoughts.  And  was  it  not  also  strange 
that  my  grandmother  in  the  course  of  years 
was  become  perfectly  silent  ?  That  she 
avoided  all  contact  with  her  house-compan- 
ions, and  cast  a  fearful,  reproving  glance  on 
me  if  I  ever  crossed  her  path  ?  That  she 
never  ate  a  mouthful  from  the  hand  of 
another  ?  The  eggs  on  which  she  chiefly 
lived  she  took  with  her  own  hands  out  of 
the  nests ;  she  herself  milked  the  cow  that 
no  other  hand  might  touch  the  milk-vessel, 
no  other  breath  pass  over  the  beverage 
which  she  drank ;  and  bread  and  meat  she 
never  touched.  Only  in  the  first  year  she 
had  now  and  then  caressed  me ;  afterwards 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  who  I  was. 

My  fiather  sent  no  new  governess  ;  for 
my  grandmother  I  did  not  exist,' and  the 
{at  distant  village  school-master  was  no 
"genius."  That  was  too  bad  for  me,  thought 
Ilse ;  she  did  not  send  me  to  school,  and 
evenings  took  herself  the  teacher's  seat. 
It  was  hard  work  enough  for  her.  She 
mostly  read  aloud  to  me  chapters  in  the 
Bible,  but  always  with  suppressed  voice  ; 
and  it  did  not  escape  me  that  she  often 
stopped  abruptly  and  listened  anxiously 
towwrds  my  grandmother's  room.  I  was 
confirmed  by  the  old  pastor  of  the  parish ; 
for  I  learned  by  heart  from  Ilse  an  aston- 
ishing amount  At  that  time  she  actually 
stole  out  of  Dierk-Court  with  me,  while 
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Heinz  kept  watch  at  home,  and  I  knelt  in 
the  little  village  church  and  said  my  con- 
fession of  faith  without  my  grandmother 
having  a  suspicion  of  it. 

So  I  had  grown  up  wild  and  free  as  the 
uncultivated  willows  yonder  by  the  brook, 
and  as  I  stood  there  under  the  fir,  bare- 
footed, in  short  coarse  petticoat,  the  even- 
ing wind  blowing  my  disordered  hair,  then 
I  laughed,  laughed  loud  over  the  young 
gentleman  who  so  carefully  sought  for  the 
soft  grassy  path  for  his  de^cate  soles,  and 
drew  the  protecting  kids  over  his  white 
hands — and  that  was  my  revenge. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  space  in  Lower-Saxon  houses  ex- 
tending between  the  bam  and  the  £umly- 
rooms,  and  in  which  is  the  kitchen  fire- 
place, is  called  "the  fleet"  At  Dierk- 
Court  after  an  ancient  style  it  was  raised  a 
few  inches  above  the  hard  clay  floor  of  the 
bam,  but  otherwise  was  seperated  neither 
by  a  wan,  nor  by  a  low  board  partition  from 
the  latter ;  from  this  place  one  could  con- 
veniently overlook  the  whole  length  of  the 
threshing-floor  even  to  the  outer  door,  and 
the  cattle  stalls  extending  on  both  sides. 
On  the  "  fleet "  a  window  and  two  doors  of 
the  ^unily-rooms  opened;  it  was  neatly 
paved  with  small  stone  slabs,  had  as  before 
mentioned  doors  on  both  sides  leading  into 
the  open  air,  and  was  for  me  the  most  de- 
lightful place  in  the  whole  house.  There 
stood,  also,  not  bx  from  the  fireplace  in 
summer  time  the  dining  table. 

After  my  return  home  from  my  impetuous 
evening  wanderings,  as  I  entered  with  Ilse 
this  cosy  part  of  the  house  the  lamp  already 
bumed  on  the  table,  the  light  was  lost  like 
a  tiny  spark  in  the  broad,  dark,  smoky 
space.  Through  the  open  door  still  shone 
the  dim  twilight  on  the  foremost  stalls, 
they  were  empty ;  at  Dieric-Court  only  so 
n^uch  fanning  was  carried  on  as  was  neces* 
sary  to  supply  our  immediate  wants.  But 
near  the  "  fleet,"  with  her  head  towards  the 
barn  floor,  lay  Mieke  chewing  her  cad ;  she 
heki  out  her  horns  to  me.  For  a  night- 
toilette  the  dai^ling  garlands  did  mh  seem 
desirable  to  her. 

Use  cast  a  ghMice*  at  the  ^festhrefy 
adorned**  animal,  then  tvuned  her  head 


away  and  clapped  me  lightly  on  the  shoul" 
der — -on  no  account  might  I  see  that  she 
laughed  at  my  "  everlasting  nonsense." 

Supper  was  already  finished  without  me. 
By  the  mighty  hill  of  potato-skins  I  saw 
where  Heinz  had  sat  Ilse — this  time  with- 
out word  of  reproof^— pushed  aside  from  my 
plate  the  potatoes  now  cold,  and  laid  in 
their  place  a  couple  of  hot  soft-boiled  eggs. 
Outside  in  the  tree-yard  I  heard  Heinz  at 
work,  and  ilse  ran  back  and  forth  busily  ; 
she  had  ''  her  hands  still  full  of  work." 
That,  to  be  sure,  was  not  the  most  fevora- 
ble  moment,  nevertheless  out  burst  the 
question  fi'om  me,  which  till  now  had  only 
hovered  on  my  lips : 

<<  Ilse,  what  is  the  name  of  the  house 
where  my  father  now  lives  ?  " 

She  was  just  passing  me  to  go  into  the 
tree  yard. 

«*Do  you  want  to  write  to  him?"  she 
asked,  standing  still  in  her  surprise. 
I  laughed  aloud. 

"I?  Write  a  letter?  Ah,  Use,  how 
ridiculous  that  sounds !  No,  no,  I  only  wish 
to  know  what  is  the  name  of  the  people 
with  whom  my  father  lives." 
«<  Must  it  be  just  this  very  moment  ?  " 
I  did  not  venture  to  say  "  yes ; "  but  per- 
haps Ilse  read  the  burning  impatience  in 
my  face.  She  went  silently  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  brought  out  a  small  box. 

"There!  Seek  the  address  yourself;  I 
haven't  it  in  my  head.  But  don't  lose  any- 
thing and  don't  rummage  about  too  much  f' 
She  went  out.  How  neat  and  orderly  the 
scanty  written  communications  between 
Dierk-Court  and  the  outside  world  lay  in 
the  small  square  box !  There  was  the  thin 
package  comprising  the  letters  of  myiather; 
they  all  bore  Use's  address,  contamed  always 
a  few  polite  lines  only,  a  greeting  to  my 
grandmother  and  to  me,  and  a  decided  neg- 
ative answer  to  Ilse's  occasional  entreaties 
to  have  me  taken  from  Dieilc-Court  on 
account  of  my  schoolii^.  Whatever  let- 
ters firom  without  came  to  ns  went  through 
Use's  hands  and  were  answered  by  her, 
under  sighs  and  great  exertieos^  in  her 
stiff  handwriting  and  with  kuxmic  brevity. 
I  never  concerned  mysdf  about  them ;  fbr 
quick  as  I  was  in  reading,  hungrily  as  I 
devoured  agafn   and   afaln  the  mass  ol 
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rnmk  books  left  by  Miss  Streit,  yet  writ- 
ing vas  a  feafitil  task  to  xtte,  and  oi  course 
an  odiotts  one. 

Uadcf  the  package  x^i  my  father's  letters 
hy  a  tetter  which  I  knew  had  arrived  a 
slwrt  time  before.  "  To  Madame  von  Sas- 
«n,  Hanover,"  stood  in  graceful,  delicate 
writing  on  the  envelope  ;  another  coarser 
haod  had  added  the  name  of  the  village 
aeaf»t  to  Dierk-Co*rt.  The  letter  was  to 
ET  grandmother  —  the  only  one  which,  so 
i(fflf  as  I  cottld  renaember,  had  ever  come 
to  the  iioQse  with  her  address.  As  Heinx 
broQgiit  it  in  some  weeks  before  and  gave 
it  to  Ibe,  my  eyes  glanced  hastily  over  the 
address,  and  I  went  away  indifferent,  with- 
otft  «isiiiqg  to  knew  the  contents ;  the 
TOfki  oQtside  the  moors  and  what  came 
iHthef  from  it  had  not  the  slightest  attrac- 
tioB  for  me.  To-day  all  this  was  suddenly 
diaiiged;  the  brcJcen  seal  excked  me  to 
cast  a  look  on  the  sheet  within,  only  I  (fid 
not  nntire  without  Use's  permissioa,  and 
■caBwhSe  laid  the  ktter  on  the  comer  of 

Tbc  desired  address  of  my  £ither  was 
qoickiy  ionnd.  As  with  hasty  hai^  I 
f^teoed  his  last  letter,  there  stood  close 
bekm  kis  name,  "  Firm  of  Claudius,  No. 

^  K ?*    A  sttdden  pang  shot  through 

oe  aid  1  felt  k#w  the  hot  Uood  went  flam- 
1^19  ay  &ce,  as  I  saw  in  black  and  white 
*e  wBse  which  the  Pfofesaor  had  repeat- 
ed ffooMnccd  to^iay.  How  easily  I  all 
%Moe  understood  to  read  the  kasty,  iikKs- 
to  duracters  in  my  father's  letter !  The 
^nrdsieaOy  sprang  4nto  my  ey«s,  I  knew 
tbecoDittts  of  the  letter,  Hse  had  told  me, 
^  5<^ !  began  now  to  stftdy  the  lines  again. 
Ah!  tlMe  was  again  all  the  dreariness, the 
^wraaess  whkK  distingafshed  my  other's 
Jettm!  He  did  mft  a^,  "What  is  my 
diDddaag?  Isshewd?  Doesshethidk 
^ne?''  At  this  moment  I  felt  ^M*  the 
^  time,  although  stifi  dimly,  tSialt  my 
^>to  wa  g«ity  •£  a  g^esft  wrong  to  me. 

'^CM  mngaificanft  Viies  closed  with  tiiis 
^otnoe:  ''The  letter  from  Na^  is  n^t 
^be  aiMtfed,  Md  tint  itshal  Msvctr  come 
^  nj  liotfaer's  i^kt,  yo«  wS  ^f  oo«i^ 
'^dttrtwl"  With  this  was  evidently 
^M  ^  ktter  wbicii  lajr  beside  m«  OB  Hie 


table ;  it  bore  the  Naples  post-stamp,  and 
was  now  doubly  interesting  to  me. 

But  the  thin  little  letter  in  my  hand  I 
folded  together  disappointed  and  out  of 
humor.  Nothing  about  the  new  residence 
of  my  father,  not  a  word  about  his  relation 
to  those  called  Claudius  —  I  sprang  up  and 
threw  the  letter  into  the  box.  Hy  !  what 
did  I  care  about  these  strangers  !  There  I 
sat  and  brooded  over  persons  and  circum- 
stances which  did  not  in  the  least  concern 
me,  and  outside  night  was  coming  on,  and 
Heine  was  still  bustling  about  in  the  yard. 
Generally,  when  he  began  to  work  on  holi- 
day evenings,  I  would  rap  him  on  the 
fingers,  hang  upon  his  arm,  and  drag  him  to 
the  "  fleet,"  to  the  massive,  uncushioned 
wooden  chair,  his  undisputed  seat  Then 
I  gave  him  the  lighted  match,  and  the  clouds 
of  smoke  circled  soon  around  his  happy, 
smiling  face.  Ilse  woald  bring  her  sewing, 
while  I  read  aloud  again  and  again  with 
undiminished  enthusiasm  the  stories  which 
I  half  knew  by  heart  If  it  was  cool  or 
rsdny,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  was  replenished 
and  Use  poured  oat  the  hot  tea.  Blissful 
was  it  then  to  sit  in  the  weB-protected 
** fleet"  under  the  roof  on  which  the  plash- 
ing rain  drops  untired  pattered ;  and  besides 
the  glow  of  the  fire  and  the  soothing  still- 
ness in  the  broad  space  of  the  dusky  cattle 
sheds,  where  floated  the  long  stripes  of 
tobacco  smoke.  Now  and  then  the  chain 
on  Mieke's  neck  ratded,  high  above  on  the 
roost  one  of  the  hens  stirred  in  its  sleep,  or 
Spits  sighing  stretched  hims^out  com- 
fortably before  the  warm  hearth ;  all  that  I 
loved  Mdden  here  between  these  four  firm 
waSsl 

Then  all  was  at  peace  m  my  soul ;  I  had 
|K>  wish,  no  longk^,  my  yoang  heart  was 
only  fall  of  affection  for  ^  two  persons  be- 
tween whom  I  sat  Now  allatonce  strange 
£MDes  intruded,  and  I  blushed  hotly  as  I 
tlioaght  what  had  become  of  me  to-day 
«nder  their  sFuddea  lafleence.  No  denial 
helped  that,  instead  of  holdnig  to  the  old 
friend  whom  iktt  ebgant  yoai^  gentleman 
kad  measured  widi  sock  contemptuous 
^bttoes,  I  had  m  a  cowardly  way  been 
ashamed  of  him ;  I  had  been  angry  beyond 
attsKasiueaad  had  stamped  with  my  feet 
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against  ^/>//,  who  met  me  at  all  times  with 
the  most  unbounded  patience  and  consid- 
eration, and  I  had  foolishly  scolded  him  for 
having  exerted  his  simple  brain  to  answer 
exactly  according  to  my  wish  and  will. 
And  why  had  I  done  that  ?  Because  all  at 
once  the  glorious  idea  had  come  to  me  to 
wish  to  boast  of  my  renowned  father,  the 
father  for  whom  I  not  even  existed,  while 
on  Heinz's  arm  I  bad  grown  up. 

I  must  beg  his  pardon,  penitently  beg  his 
pardon,  and  that,  too,  this  very  moment ; 
and  *he  decision  was  made  easy  for  me,  for 
in  the  same  moment  the  door  to  the  tree- 
yard  opened,  and  Heinz,  followed  by  Spitz, 
entered  the  "fleet." 

I  flew  to  him  and  laid  my  hands  on  his 
broad  breast ;  higher  I  did  not  reach. 

"  Heinz,  you  are  fearfully  angry  with  mc, 
are  you  not  ? " 

"  Ay,  by  my  soul,  must  first  know  what 
about,  little  princess  ! "  he  muttered  by  the 
side  of  his  pipe. 

He  stood  as  helpless  and  awkward  as  a 
wall  before  me,  and  moved  not  a  limb. 

"You  do  know,  Heinz,"  said  I.  "Go 
on ;  scold  me  well.  I  have  been  very  ill- 
behaved — ^you  would  never  have  thought  it 
of  mc,  would  you?  —  stamping  with  my 
feet—" 

"Ah,  that  was  only  a  little  joke—" 

"  A  joke  ?  Don't  believe  it  I  It  was 
earnest,  shameful  earnest !  Do  not  be  so 
good  to  me,  Heinz,  I  don't  deserve  it,  and 
there  must  be  a  punishment.  Childish  I 
am,  and  violent,  and  a  miserable,  imgrateful 
thing—" 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  what  not  besides  ?  " 

"A  coward,  Heinz!  Yes,  see!  it  was 
just  that  which  carried  me  so  beyond  all 
bounds.  There  I  stood  as  if  I  had  rained 
down  from  above  on  the  hill,  and  all  the 
heads  would  certainly  turn  round  and  look 
at  me  if  you  should  say — " 

"  Haven't  said  anything !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
not  a  syllable  I "  He  tapped  significantly 
with  his  finger  on  his  forehead.  "  Oh,  yes, 
so  cunning  are  we !  they  could  have  long 
asked  me!"  With  a  slow  movement  he 
put  his  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat.  "  But  all  that  money,  rolling  round 
there  on  the  ground,— that  the  pieoide  have 


not  picked  up  again ;  not  at  all !  I  had  to 
look  for  it,  and  here  it  is,  little  princess  !  " 

He  counted  out  the  bright  thalers  in  a 
long  row  on  his  hand.  His  little  eyes 
sparkled  and  glowed  and  glided  lovingly 
over  them. 

Five  silver  pieces  —  for  every  pearl  one  ! 
So  it  had  been  meant.  That  "  Here,  my 
child  "  of  the  old  gentleman  had  sounded 
so  like  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  the  things 
had  been  demanded  of  me ;  and  I  had 
wished  to  give  them  the  pearls.  That 
vexed  me  now  beyond  measure. 

"  I  do  not  want  them,  Heinz  I "  said  I 
angrily,  and  pushed  his  hand  away. 

The  money  fell  again  to  the  ground. 
What  a  fearful  noise  was  that  as  the  heavy 
pieces  of  metal,  clattering  and  rattling, 
crashed  down  on  the  hard  stone  floor !  / 
had  never,  and  Dierk-Court  certainly  not 
for  many  years,  heard  such  a  noise. 

Involuntarily  I  turned  around,  and  my 
eyes  glanced  timidly  to  the  window  which 
opened  on  the  "  fleet"  Behind  the  glass 
hung  a  thick,  flowered  damask  cloth,  which 
so  long  as  I  could  remember  had  never 
been  raised  by  a  hand  from  within — now  it 
was  flung  back  and  the  eyes  of  my  grand- 
mother flashed  out. 

That  was  a  sight  which  could  have  in- 
spired dread  in  the  strongest-hearted. 
Trembling,  I  stooped  to  collect  the  money, 
but  then  the  door  near  the  window  flew 
open — like  a  gust  of  wind  it  came — I  was 
siezed  by  the  shoulder  and  flung  out  into 
the  bam. 

"  Don't  touch  it  I "  was  shrieked  in  my 
ear.  What  a  fearful  clang  had  the  voice, 
which  had  been  silent  for  many  years  to  me  ! 
Terrified,  I  raised  my  eyes. 

There  stood  the  tall  woman,  shaking 
grimly  her  fist  at  Heinz.  "You"  — she 
hissed  threateningly  between  her  lips. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lady,  forgive  me,"  he 
stammered  pleadingly.  "I  will  carry  it 
right  out,  this  very  moment,  —  the  whole 
stupid,  miserable  stuff"  out  into  the  brook !" 

He  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  his  healthy,  fresh 
color  could  grow  pale  even  to  the  lips. 

With  a  violent  movement  she  turned  her 
back  upon  him.     The  long  gray  braids 
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struck  on  her  hips,  and  I,  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe,  awaited  the  moment  when  she 
should  again  rush  upon  me.  But  her  foot 
struck  against  one  of  the  pieces  of  money ; 
she  started  as  if  she  trod  on  a  snake.  Now 
came  a  sight  which  I  never,  never  can  for- 
gsL  With  a  low  laugh  she  kicked  the 
money  with  the  tip  of  her  foot  so  that  it 
rolled  for  forward,  and  whirling  rattled 
down  on  the  stone  ;  then  she  gave  it  a  sec- 
ond blow,  tlien  a  third,  and  so  she  followed 
it  about  back  and  forth  over  the  "  fleet."  I 
was  forced  to  think  of  the  cruel  sport  of  a 
cat  with  a  mouse.  And  how  fearfully  quick 
was  the  play  of  the  features  in  the  flaming 
red  face  !  One  saw  she  thrust  the  gold  from 
her  full  of  aversion  and  rage,  and  yet  as 
soon  as  whirling  it  dropped  to  the  ground, 
with  outstretched  neck  she  listened  with 
unmistakable  delight,  yes  even  with  a  kind 
of  greediness,  to  the  clear  silver  clang  till 
the  very  last  vibration  ceased. 

I  did  not  move  from  the  spot,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe  ;  Spitz,  generally  so  com- 
bative, slunk  away  from  the  hearth  with 
drooping  tail  and  pressed  close  to  Heinz, 
who,  motionless,  stood  as  if  bound  fjist  to 
the  spot,  and  his  anxious  eyes  glanced  over 
to  me.  Ah !  Use  —  where  was  she  stop- 
ping? She  was  the  only  one  who  had 
power  over  my  grandmother.  Did  she  not 
hear  the  noise  which  resounded  so  awfril 
and  dismal  under  the  old  rafters  of  Dierk- 
Court? 

The  whirling  and  rattling  of  the  silver 
pieces  continued.  The  old  woman  no 
longer  seemed  to  know  that  two  persons 
siood  like  statues  near  her.  She  ran  up 
and  down  more  and  more  violently,  whis- 
pering and  gesticulating  to  some  invisible 
person.  Then  all  at  once  a  sudden  shock 
seemed  to  paralyze  her  limbs  ;  she  was  just 
passing  the  table  and  stood  still  there  as  if 
actually  petrified,  while  her  eyes  stared  for 
minutes  down  on  the  comer  of  the  table, — 
there  lay  the  unfortunate  letter,  which  by 
the  express  command  of  my  father  should 
never  meet  her  eye. 

"  To  Madame  von  Sassen  ! "  she  broke 
at  last  the  deathlike  silence,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh^  passed  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head. "  Madame  von  Sassen  !  That  was 
1  — Ji" 


I  stood  in  doubt  whether  I  should  spring 
forward  and  wrest  the  letter  from  her,  for 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  it.  But  what  was 
I,  weak,  frail  thing,  under  the  hands  of  this 
woman?  She  would  without  doubt  have 
thrown  me  aside  and  maintained  posses- 
sion of  the  ominous  paper.  I  made  Heinz 
the  most  eloquent  signs,  he  looked  at  me 
perfectly  uncomprehending,  and  then  the 
dreaded  thing  happened — my  grandmother 
drew  the  letter  from  the  envelope. 

"  Let  me  see  ! "  said  she,  while  she  slowly 
unfolded  the  sheet. 

.  She  did  not  read  it,  her  eye  fell  only  on 
the  signature ;  what  mame  could  that  be 
which  produced  such  an  effect?  With  a 
cry  of  rage  the  old  woman  crushed  the  let- 
ter between  her  fingers.  "Your  Chris- 
tine ! "  she  laughed  loud  and  shrill,  flung 
the  shapeless  roll  of  paper  for  into  the  barn, 
and  with  a  wild,  repelling  motion  ran  back 
into  her  room.  Immediately  after,  the  bolt 
was  pushed  creaking  back  into  its  place. 

Use,  who  just  entered  the  yard  with  a 
basket  of  peat,  stood  still  in  astonishment 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Was  not  that  your  grandmother  ? "  she 
asked,  half  terrified,  half  doubtful.  The 
door  which  was  just  closed  with  a  crash 
was  never  used  —  lock  and  bolt  must  have 
long  been  rusted. 

My  teeth  chattered  as  in  fever,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  felt  relieved,  and  panting  and 
whispering  I  told  her  all.  I  saw  how 
shocked  she  felt,  and  how  she  changed 
color ;  but  Use  could  not  but  be  Use.  She 
said  not  a  word,  placed  her  basket  on  the 
hearth  and  began  to  take  out  the  peat  and 
pile  it  symmetrically ;  but  as  Heinz  stepped 
up  she  raised  her  head.  His  sacred  respect 
for  her  sharp  eyes  was  well  founded  ;  they 
fastened  themselves  with  an  annihilating 
glance  on  his  frightened  face. 

"  You're  a  wise  fellow,  Heinz  ! "  said  she. 
'  Here  am  I,  for  years  long  have  taken  care 
that  not  even  a  groschen  of  money  should 
come  into  Dierk-Court,  and  now  such  a 
busybody  as  you  plays  this  neat  little  trick 
and  throws  a  whole  handful  of  silver  thalers 
down  on  the  stones !  Oh,  oh,  the  forties 
on  your  shoulders,  and  no  forethought ! " 
The  tears  came  into  my  eyes.     In  spite 


of  my  faithful  account  and  my  selfTaficusa- 
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tion,  Heinz  received  the  reproof,  and  he 
bore  it  all  patiently  contradicting  not  a 
word.  I  threw  my  arms  around  him  and 
pressed  my  face  on  the  sleeve  of  his  old 
linen  coat. 

"  Oh,  yes,  comfort  him  now,  your  Heinz  I 
They  stick  to  one  another  like  burs  ! "  said 
Use,  but  already  all  sharpness  disappeared 
from  look  and  voice. 

She  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  and 
stepped  down  into  the  bam  to  look  for  the 
crumpled  paper,  but  much  as  she  searched, 
it  was  not  to  be  found. 

Till  this  time  I  had  seldom  heard  a  sign 
of  life  from  my  grandmother's  room,  per- 
haps only  not  noticed  it,  for  I  always  in- 
stinctively avoided  going  near  to  it ;  now 
the  murmur  of  a  harsh,  passionately  excited 
voice,  interrupted  by  groans  and  deep  sighs, 
penetrated  through  the  curtained  window. 

"  She  prays,'*  whispered  Heinz  to  me. 

But  this  prayer  was  not  made  kneeling. 
She  went  up  and  down  inside  with  heavy 
step,  so  that  the  curtain  behind  the  glass 
panes  slightly  waved,  and  the  floor  outside 
under  our  feet  shook. 

"  Give  me  a  light  in  here  ! "  she  suddenly 
cried  in  an  anxious  voice. 

"  Light  ?  "  repeated  Use.  "  I  have  put 
the  lamps  in  there  already." 

She  ran  to  the  narrow  entry,  extending 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house  and  opening 
into  the  garden,  and  in  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  the  room. 

Not  long  after  she  returned  seemingly 
quieted.  At  the  same  moment  the  pump- 
handle  rattled  outside,  and  the  stream  of 
water  was  heard  splashing  in  the  trough. 

"It  grew  suddenly  black  before  her  eyes," 
answered  Use  shortly  to  my  anxious  in- 
quiries. "  That  will  be  a  bad  night  again !" 
she  murmured  to  herself  anxiously,  while 
she  removed  the  dishes  from  the  table  and 
carried  the  box  with  the  letters  back  to  the 
sitting  room. 

Ah,  then  sRe  often  had  to  undergo  "  bad 
nights  "  with  my  grandmother.  That  was 
sad  news  to  me ;  my  sound,  healthy  sleep 
had  never  let  me  suspect  that  by  nights 
anything  was  taking  pla  e  in  the  house. 
Now,  to  be  sure,  I  remembered  that  I  had 
often  found  Use  in  the  morning  tired  and 
depressed :  but  she  always  attributed  it  to 


headache,  from  which  she  frequently  snf 
fered. 

I  folded  my  arms  on  the  table,  and  laid 
my  head  upon  them  ;  I  was  so  depressed 
and  fearfiil  at  heart,  as  if  with  the  nighi 
something  terrible  must  come  down  or 
Dierk- Court.  Almost  mechanically  I  list 
ened  to  Heinz's  step,  as  he  once  more  niad< 
the  round  of  the  house  ;  he  wisely  avoidec 
the  tree-yard,  tor  although  the  pump-handh 
rested  for  the  moment,  still  my  grandmothei 
was  certainly  out  there.  Where  the  hedg< 
of  the  tree-yard  cut  like  a  sharp  comer  int< 
the  moor,  she  often  stood  for  hours,  starin| 
into  the  unbounded  space. 

"  Go  to  bed,  child,  you  are  tired,"  sai< 
Use,  stroking  my  head  with  her  liand. 

I  had  been  till  now,  by  virtue  of  my  happ; 
ease  of  temperament,  the  most  indolent 
selfish  creature  in  the  world,  —  this  I  fel 
deeply  at  this  moment. 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  to  bed,"  said  I,  at 
tempting  to  speak  in  a  firm  tone.  "  Use, 
am  seventeen  years  old  to-day,  and  am  no^ 
large  and  strong  enough.  I  will  not  allo^ 
myself  to  be  sent  to  bed  while  you  have  s 
much  to  do  for  grandmother." 

I  sprung  up  and  placed  myself  besid 
her. 

"So!  That's  all  that's  been  lacking 
that  you  too  should  be  standing  around  i 
my  way ! "  she  replied  drily,  and  casting 
side  glance  down  upon  me.  "  Hm — hm- 
yes !  Now  I  know  how  a  large,  stron 
woman  looks.  She  reaches  her  head  jui 
up  above  the  dining-table,  and  peeps,  peep 
out  into  the  world  like  a  young  chicken  juj 
creeping  out  of  the  tgg  —  " 

"  Use,  such  a  worthless  thing  I  am  not ! 
I  interrupted  indignant,  but  somehow  dii 
concerted,  for  Use  never  exaggerated. 

"  Besides,  I  don't  know  at  all  what  yc 
want  to  do,"  she  continued  undisturbei 
"Ridiculous!  Your  grandmother  stanc 
quietly  out  in  the  tree-yard,  and  in  an  hoi 
will  be  sleeping  as  sound  as  we  all.  Bi 
one  thing  I  will  tell  you ;  it  always  excite 
her  if  she  sees  the  light  buming  too  lor 
on  the  *  fleet.'" 

Without  another  word  she  took  the  Ian 
from  the  table,  and  all  was  over  with  n 
heroic  resolutions  ;  for  I  should  like  to  s< 
the  one  who  would  .have  attenipted  to  rep 
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anjdiii^  to  Ilse's  last  word  and  her  ener- 
getk:  shake  of  the  head. 

I  called  out  good-night  to  Heinz  who 
jast  locked  the  house  door,  and  dutifully 
ttiUowed  her  to  the  corner  room  in  which 
we  two  slept. 

It  was  hot  and  close  in  the  room.  Use 
had  already  closed  the  shutters  to  the  two 
corner  windows ;  had  there  been  curtains 
also,  she  would  surely  have  drawn  them 
lo^Knetrably  close. 

"  Here,  you  mad-cap,  here  are  your  new 
shoes,"  she  said,  pointing  under  the  chair 
beside  my  bed.  "Had  it  not  been  for 
Heinz,  they  would  still  be  out  on  the  grass, 
and  the  rain  would  have  washed  them  into 
tht  brook." 

I  felt  my  cheeks  bum  at  sight  of  the  two 
nail-studded,  hateful  unfortunates.  Also, 
the  light  fell  bright  on  the  old,  smoky  cop- 
perplate hanging  on  the  wall,  representing 
Giailes  the  Great  That  picture  fastened 
its  great  eyes  upon  me  ;  I  turned  my  back 
npon  it,  and  unobserved  kicked  the  shoes 
£iither  under  the  chair.  I  did  not  wish  to 
see  them,  I  would  not  be  reminded  of  the 
strainers,  with  whose  appearance  a  whole 
stHxession  of  disagreeable  things  and  new, 
pain^  sensations  liad  intruded  into  my 
sectary,  inoffensive  life. 

Use  did  not  leave  the  room  till  she  knew 
I  was  in  bed.  But  with  an  excited,  quick- 
beating  heart  full  of  evil  forebodings,  even 
vcwth  does  not  sleep.  I  slipped  on  my 
dress  again,  opened  the  shutter  of  the  west 
window,  which  looked  into  the  tree-yard, 
and  seated  myself  close  by  it  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  The  almost  palpable  darkness  of 
the  room  lightened  and  1  grew  quieter,  or 
at  least  the  miserable,  ghostly  fear  vanished. 

Noiselessly  I  opened  the  window.  A 
low  mountain  ash  close  by  the  wall,  under 
whose  shelter  it  every  year  to  the  delight  of 
the  birds  hung  its  abundant  clusters  of  red 
berries,  pushed  its  outermost  twigs  against 
the  panes.  Behind  this  green  screen  I  sat 
oQttcealed,  and  yet  could  look  out  for  over 
gankn  and  meadow  into  the  dusky  world. 
Ike  had  spoken  of  a  threatening  rain,  but 
never  had  the  starry  heaven  spread  more 
cJowflcss  over  the  moor.  The  delicious, 
aild  mght  air  fiuined  me  with  scarce  per- 
ccpt2)ie  breathy  not  the  smallest  leaf  on  the 


trees  stirred  to  whisper  anything  in  the 
universal  deathly  stillness, — for  me,  never- 
theless, it  was  animated.  To  be  sure,  no 
more  with  the  ghostly  tread  of  the  giant 
horses  which  bore  the  gray  giant-king  and 
his  followers  over  the  moor, — that  brilliant 
gold  and  purple  vision  had  to-day  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  unmerciful  pick-axe 
—  but  I  knew  well  in  every  heather  stem 
there  was  a  working  and  a  fermenting  and 
a  forming  in  delicate  outline,  till  millions 
and  millions  of  blossoming  little  heads 
should  come  forth^  to  dye  their  pale  locks 
purple  in  the  sunlight.  And  to-day  I  had 
been  up  in  the  very  top  of  the  oak  tree  and 
had  counted  four  eggs  in  the  old  birdnest ; . 
there,  too,  was  a  fermenting  and  an  en- 
larging, and  in  the  busy  growing  no  inquir)- 
whether  it  was  day  or  night,  till  the  little 
bills  should  tap  on  the  shell  and  make  room 
and  light  for  two  new,  bright  little  eyes.  I 
knew,  too,  that  now  yonder  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood  came  the  deer  with  light  tread, 
and  gladly  drank  in  the  moorland  air  which 
floating  also  over  Dierk- Court  brought 
with  it  the  odor  of  herbs  and  meadows. 

My  pulses  grew  gradually  calmer.  Un- 
consciously I  turned  into  the  smooth,  peace- 
ful course  of  my  accustomed  thought,  and 
resumed  again  the  interests  which  had 
hitherto  perfectly  satisfied  my  simple  soul. 

In  the  house  all  was  still,  so  still  that 
through  the  wall  I  could  hear  IMieke's  chain 
rattle.  Use  was  right  in  her  assertion,  and 
now  any  moment  could  come  with  her  light 
into  the  chamber.  Hy !  how  quickly  that 
thought  brought  me  to  my  feet.  In  two 
minutes  I  should  have  certainly  been  sunk 
into  the  towering  feather  bed  had  not  the 
sudden  slamming  of  a  distant  door  made 
all  the  beams  and  posts  of  Dierk-Court 
tremble. 

I  was  just  in  the  act  of  shutting  the  win- 
dow when,  breathing  hard,  around  the  cor- 
ner close  to  my  window,  shot  past  the  mas- 
sive gray  head  of  my  grandmother,  fearfully 
near  to  me. 

" It^burns,  there  —  there!"  she  groaned 
as  she  ran  past,  holding  both  hands  pressed 
on  her  forehead. 

I  did  not  venture  to  stoop  forward  and 
look  after  her,  but  heard  how  she  immedi- 
ately afterward  stood  still,  and  her  out- 
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stretched  arms  came  within  reach  of  my 
view. 

"  For  the  fire  has  been  kindled  through 
my  anger ! "  she  exclaimed  with  loud  voice 
in  a  solemn,  imploring  pathos,  "and  will 
burn  to  the  deepest  hell,  and  will  ravage 
the  land  with  its  increase,  and  will  set  on 
fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  ! " 

Slowly  she  went  on  under  the  oaks  out 
to  the  corner  of  the  tree-yard.  She  stood 
not  too  far  from  me,  and  it  was  light  enough 
that  I  could  distinctly  see  her;  the  sky 
with  its  golden  sparkles  formed  singly  and 
alone  the  background  for  the  strong  out- 
lines of  her  form.  She  had  thrown  off  the 
.covering  of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
the  broad  sleeves  shimmered  white  over  her 
arms,  and  down  her  back  half-unbraided, 
in  single  strands,  hung  the  long  hair. 

What  she  spoke  out  into  the  noiseless, 
silent  moor,  I  could  not  understand;  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  heard  all  the  strange 
words  of  the  old  Professor  here  in  one 
flood,  but  with  a  peculiar  singing  intonation. 
Suddenly  the  murmuring  changed  to  a  half- 
suffocated  scream ;  my  grandmother  turned 
around,  and  the  restless  feet  began  again 
with  redoubled  swiftness  their  wanderings. 
I  thought  she  wished  to  rush  to  the  pump, 
but  she  ran  blindly  against  one  of  the  oaks, 
stumbled,  commenced  her  course  again, 
and  suddenly  fell  helpless  and  heavy  as  if 
pulled  down  by  invisible  hands. 

"Use!  Ilse!"  I  screamed  aloud.  But 
there  she  stood  already,  attempting  with 
Heinz's  help  to  raise  the  fallen  woman. 
From  the  yard  door  the  two  had  certainly 
been  watching  my  grandmother.  I  sprang 
out  of  the  window. 

"  She  is  dead  ! "  whispered  Heinz,  as  I 
stepped  up  to  them.  Gloomily  he  let  the 
tall  figure  sink  down  again,  which  in  its 
lifelessness  was  certainly  fearftilly  heavy. 

"  Be  quiet  I "  commanded  Use  with  a 
choking  voice.  "  Up  I  use  your  strength — 
forward ! " 

And  she  grasped  my  grandmother  under 
the  arms,  and  with  superhuman  strength 
raised  her  from  the  ground,  while  Heinz 
lifted  her  feet. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  fearful  sight,  as 
panting  they  passed  through  the  "  fleet," 
and  the  gray  braids  of  the  senseless  woman 


swept  the  stone  floor  on  which  scarce  an 
hour  before  the  silver  money  had  flown  under 
the  powerful  blows  of  her  feet. 

I  ran  before  and  opened  the  door  of  my 
grandmother's  room,  but  I  must  first  push 
aside  the  high  screen  standing*  in  a  half- 
circle  around  the  entrance  before  I  could 
enter,  so  completely  was  the  view  into  the 
room  protected  from  the  profane  eyes  of 
passers-by.  I  had  never  stepped  into  this 
room,  not  even  as  a  little  child.  With  all 
the  nervous  shock  and  the  anxiety  of  mind 
of  this  moment,  I  yet  felt  as  if  I  looked  with 
terrified  eyes  into  a  new  world,  but  into  an 
inexpressibly  dreary  one.  I  have  but  once 
experienced  a  similar  feeling,  when  I  went 
into  an  ancient,  dim-lighted  church,  full  of 
half-faded  splendors,  full  of  martyr  pictures, 
and  pervaded  with  an  indescribable  mixture 
of  cold,  close  air  of  a  church  and  suffocating 
incense  odor. 

My  grandmother  was  laid  on  the  bed 
standing  in  one  corner;  it  had  curtains, 
old-fashioned,  stiff  green  silk  curtains,  em- 
broidered with  fine  gold  flowers.  How  they 
rusded  as  they  were  thrown  back  and  how 
horribly  that  bluish  face  with  the  closed 
eyes  looked  under  the  harsh  dark  green. 

Heinz  was  mistaken ;  my  grandmother 
was  not  dead.  Breathing  heavily  she  lay 
there ;  she  moved  not  a  limb,  but  as  Ilse  in 
soft,  pleading  tones,  such  as  I  never  had 
heard  from  her,  called  her  name,  she  opened 
the  eyelids  for  a  moment,  and  looked  intel- 
ligently at  her.  Ilse  shoved  the  pillows 
and  bolster  behind  her  back,  giving  her  a 
sitting  position  in  bed ;  it  evidently  eased 
her,  for  the  low,  strange  rattling  which  ac- 
companied her  breathing  diminished. 

Meanwhile,  Heinz  had  left  Dierk-Court 
to  fetch  a  physicisn.  He  must  walk  to  the 
nearest  village,  and  from  there  send  a  chaise 
to  a  larger  place  an  hour  farther  distant  to 
bring  the  doctor  to  Dierk-Court ;  three  or 
four  hours  could  pass  before  medical  aid 
would  come. 

My  attempts  to  assist  Ilse  were  repelled. 
Silently,  with  an  anxious  look  at  the  sick 
woman,  she  pushed  my  hands  aside,  but 
she  allowed  me  to  remain.  Half  concealed 
by  the  curtain,  I  crouched  down  on  a  cush- 
ioned seat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  looked 
dejectedly  around  the  strange  room.     It 
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was  the  largest  in  the  house,  and  of  a  hall- 
like size ;  perhaps  my  grandmother  had 
taken  down  a  partition  to  gain  this  remark- 
ably large  space.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  woolen  tapestry,  in  which  various  fig- 
ures were  woven.  My  eyes  continually 
returned  to  a  life-sized  child's  form  with  a 
beautiful  face  full  of  sadness  and  gentle 
endurance — it  was  the  young  Isaac  bound 
(m  the  pile  of  wood.  The  tapestries  were 
very  old  and  moth  eaten,  so  that  in  the  ner- 
vous form  of  Abraham  an  eye  and  the  up- 
lifted, sacrificing  hand  were  wanting.  Like 
an  assemblage  of  sullen,  silent  graybeards, 
in  stiff  order,  stood  a  row  of  chairs  with 
very  high  backs  and  flowery  velvet  cover- 
ings against  the  wall.  I  have  since  learned 
to  prize  these  dark  brown^  pillar-like  backs 
carved  of  the  most  costly  wood,  but  at  the 
first  glance  those  heads  of  beasts  and  those 
fabulous  forms  peeping  out  amid  bands  and 
foliage,  repeated  also  on  all  the  cabinets  and 
bureaus  around,  stared  at  me  threatening 
and  bewildering. 

The  sombre  coloring  and  the  dark  niches 
all  around  swallowed  up  greedily  the  light 
of  the  two  lamps  burning  on  the  table. 
Dark  was  the  carpet  which  covered  the 
whole  floor,  and  almost  black  was  the  low, 
oppressive  wooden  ceiling.  Only  the  naked 
flesh  of  the  tapestry  figures  faded  in  the 
course  of  time  to  a  ghastly  white,  shone 
out  here  and  there  like  points  of  light,  and 
one  single  bright  object  of  mild  lustre  hov- 
ered like  the  white  atoning  dove  in  the 
gloom  ;  it  was  a  many-branched  silver  chan- 
delier, with  white  wax  candles,  which  hung 
fixrai  the  ceiling. 

In  the  course  of  the  dreary  hours,  while 
I  lingered  by  the  bed,  the  sick  woman 
seemed  to  have  become  better.  She  looked 
around  with  wide-opened  eyes,  drank  some 
fresh  water,  and  suddenly  speech  also  re- 
turned to  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? "  she 
asked  slowly  in  broken  and  totally  changed 
tones. 

Ilsc  bent  over  her  without  answering — I 
believe  her  grief  stopped  her  voice  —  and 
gently  and  caressingly  smoothed  the  hair 
from  her  forehead. 

"  My  good  Use  I "  she  murmiu-ed.  She 
made  an  efibrt  to  raise  herself  but  in  vain. 


With  a  peculiar  piercing  glance  her  eyes 
glided  slowly  down  over  her  left  arm. 

"  Dead  ! "  she  sighed,  and  let  her  head 
sink  back  on  the  pillow. 

This  exclamation  made  me  shudder  as 
with  cold.  I  made  an  involuntary  move- 
ment, my  seat  creaked  a  little  and  the  cur- 
tain rustled. 

"  Who  is  in  the  room  ?  "  asked  my  grand- 
mother listening. 

"  The  child,  my  lady — Ledore,"  answered 
Use  hesitating.  • 

"Wilibald  —  his  child  —  oh,  yes,  I  know 
her ;  she  springs  over  the  moor  with  the 
little  bare  feet  and  sings  yonder  on  the  hill. 
I  cannot  hear  the  singing.  Use  !  " 

That  I  knew  well ;  never  had  I  dared  to 
let  a  singing  note  pass  my  lips  at  Dierk- 
Court ;  ah,  and  I  liked  so  much  to  sing ! 
To  me  it  was  as  if  with  the  tones  which 
swelled  my  breast  my  soul  flew  out  into  the 
wide  expanse.  So  I  sung  in  Heinz's  cot- 
tage till  the  little  greei^sh  glass  panes  trem- 
bled, or  outside  on  the  mound  ;  but  I  had 
never  thought  that  my  grandmother  could 
hear  me  at  Dierk-Court. 

I  stood  up  and  trembling  came  a  step 
nearer. 

"  Small  like  her  mother,"  she  murmured 
to  herself,  "  and  has  the  large  eyes,  and  a« 
cold,  narrow  heart  —  and  on  her  head,  too, 
the  water  has  been  poured." 

"No,  grandmother,"  said  I  gently,  "I 
have  not  a  cold  heart." 

My  grandmother  looked  at  me  as  aston- 
ished as  if  she  had  always  thought  the  little 
creature  could  only  sing  and  not  speak,  and 
least  of  all  address  her  herself.  Use  drew 
back  behind  the  curtains  and  anxiously 
winked  to  me  to  be  silent.  She  might  have 
feared  through  my  unexpected  appearance 
a  fresh  mental  disturbance  in  the  sick  wo- 
man. '  But  my  grandmother  remained  per- 
fectly calm,  her  eyes  continually  fixed  on 
my  face.  These  eyes,  of  which  I  had  al- 
ways been  so  fearful  as  they  flashed  with 
their  unsteady  look  upon  me  when  I  ran 
past  her,  were  very  beautiful ;  over  their 
dark  lustre  spread  to  be  sure  a  strange  veil 
now,  but  there  lay  soul  in  them,  conscious 
thought. 

"  Come  here  to  me  I''*  she  said  after  some 
minutes' silence.  .     r\r\nlo 
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I  stepped  close  to  the  bed. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  love  any 
one  ?  "  slie  asked,  and  in  her  hollow,  broken 
voice  there  was  a  cordial  tone. 

"  Yes,  grandmother,  that  I  know  I  I  love 
Ilse  so  ihiJfch,  so  much  that  I  cannot  express 
it— -aild  Heinz  too!" 

Around  her  lips  there  was  a  slight  quiver 
and  with  great  effort  she  moved  her  right 
hand,  which  lay  on  the  coverlid  near  me. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  —  not  nom ! "  I  would  have  added, 
but  I  swallcfwed  the  two  last  words  and 
stooped  over  her. 

"  Now,  give  me  your  hand  and  kiss  me 
on  the  forehead." 

I  did  as  she  ordered ;  and  strange,  at  the 
moment  when  my  lips  touched  her  wrinkled 
face  and  my  hand  was  held  and  gently 
pressed  by  the  large,  cold  fingers,  a  new, 
happy  feeling  entered  my  breast.  I  knew 
all  at  once  that  I  belonged  in  this  place  ;  I 
felt  the  mysterious  lipnd  of  blood  between 
grandmother  and  grandchild,  and  carried 
away  by  this  sudden  apprehension  I  seated 
myself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  gently 
pushed  my  arm  under  her  head. 

A  happy  smile  glided  over  the  large, 
strong  features ;  she  settled  herself  down 
^upon  my  arm  like  a  tired  child  who  will 
sleep, 

"  Flesh  of  my  fl«h,  blood  of  my  blood — 
ah  !  "  she  whispered  and  closed  her  eyes. 

But  Ilse  stood  behind  the  bed-curtains  ; 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
bitterly. 

A  deathly  stillness  followed,  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  low  groans  of  the  sick  woman 
and  her  heavy,  irregular  breathing,  and  the 
continued,  low  hum  in  the  tall  wooden  case 
of  the  Q\d  clock,  whose  great  flashing  dial 
stared  down  ghost-like  upon  us,  and  which 
at  every  vibration  of  the  pendulum  heaved 
slowly  like  the  breast  of  a  sick  person  draw- 
ing in  breath. 

Again  a  long  and  anxious  time  parsed ; 
the  clock  had  struck  one.  Then  the  house- 
door  opened,  and  Heinz  accompanied  by 
another  man  came  through  "the  barn;  he 
must  have  brought,  against  all  expectation, 
the  doctor  with  him. 

Ilse  evidently  was'relieved  and  metioned 
to  me  to  make  room  for  him  by  the  bedside  ; 


cautiously  I  drew  out  my  stiffening  arm  and 
let  the  head  sink  carefully  back  on  the  pil- 
low. She  seemed  to  sleep  still;  neither 
did  she  give  any  sign  that  she  heard  the 
room-door  gently  open  and  the  men  enter. 
All  at  once  there  stood  the  pastor  of  tlie 
nearest  village,  dressed  in  full  robes,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  while  Heinz  wtth  hat  ■ 
in  hand  remafned  respectfully  in  the  back- 
ground. It  looked  very  awful  and  solemn, 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  minister  in  black 
gown,  holdii^  the  prayer  book  in  hand. 
But  Ilse  started  up  as  if  she  saw  a  ghost ; 
she  rushed  towards  him,  nodding  to  him  to 
retire,  only  it  was  too  late.  At  the  same 
mom^t,  as  if  she  felt  the  gaze  of  others 
upon  her,  my  grandmother  opened  her  eyes. 
I  shrunk  back,  terrified  at  the  fearful 
change  in  features  which  had  just  settled 
themselves  so  peacefully. 

"  What  does  the  black  coat  want  ?  "  she 
groaned. 

"  To  bring  you  the  consolaticm  which  you 
need,"  replied  thfe  old  man  mildly,  undis- 
turbed by  the  harsh  address. 

"  Consolation  ?  I  have  already  found*  it 
in  an  innocent  child's  heart,  in  the  love 
which  is  given  without  aslAig,  *  What  do 
you  believe  ?  and  what  do  ypu  give  in  re- 
turn ? '  Lenore,  my  good  child,  where  arb 
you  ? " 

My  heart  trembled  within  me  at  these 
longing  tones.  I  stepped  quickly  to  the 
head  of  the  bed  so  that  she  could  see  me. 

"  Consolation  ^<?«  could  not  bring  mt,you 
who  have  thrust  me  out  into  the  horrible 
desert,  where  the  burning  sun  has  dried  up 
my  brain ! "  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
minister.  "  No^a  drop  of  coooling  refresh- 
ment have  you  offered  me  on  the  road, 
which  now,  as  you  preach,  will  end  in  hell ! 
You  intolerants,  you  boast  that  you  walk  in 
humility  before  God,  and  yet  have  ever  tbe 
stone  in  your  hand  to  cast  at  your  neigh- 
bors ;  and  you  arrogate  to  yourselves  the 
right  to  pronounce  the  dishonoring  death- 
sentence  at  the  grave  of  the  departed,  who 
already  are  standing  t>efore  theis  Judge  ! 
■  You  fals§  prophets  I  you  boast  that  you 
pray  to  the  Ood  of  love,  of  infinite  pity,  and 
you  make  him  the  leader  in  your  murder- 
ous slaughters,  and  an  angry  and  a  jealous 
God,  like  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  whom 
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yoa  call  accursed !  You  praise  him  as  per- 
j  feet,  and  yet  give  him  all  the  frailties  of 
jrour  sinful  human  nature,  your  revenge, 
your  love  of  power,  ^our  cold  cruelty.  Your 
Saviour  once  pressed  a  palm  into  your 
hands,  but  you  make  it  a  scourge  —  " 

The  minister  raised  his  hand  as  if  he 
would  interrupt  her,  but  she  continued  more 
vehemently ; 

"  And  with  this  scourge  you  have  beaten 
me  and  hunted  me  out  of  your  heaven,  as 
you  affirmed,  *Tfour  father,  the  Jew,  who 
gave  you  life,  your  mother,  the  Jewess, 
who  nourished  you,  are  accursed  to  all  etei^- 
nity!'  Man,  my  father  was  one  of  the' 
wisest  of  men.  He  had  gathered  and  stored 
up  in  his  mind  immeasurable  knowledge ; 
and  that  shall  uselessly  perish  in  hell,  while 
the  narrow-minded  man,  who  has  never 
thought  and  only  believed,  to  him,  without 
any  effort,  shall  be  given  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  yet  to  him  who  seju-ches  was 


first  promised  truth  and  enlightenment  ? 
And  my  fether,"  she  continued,  "broke 
his  bread  for  the  hungry,  and  gave  so  that 
the  left  hand  knew  not  what  the  right  did. 
He  abhorred  the  sins  of  lying,  avarice, 
and  pride ;  he  forgave  thos«  who  injured 
him  and  never  revenged  what  was  done 
to  him  —  he  loved  God,  his  Lord,  with 
his  whole  heart,  his  whole  mind,  his 
whole  strength,  and  yet  he  shall  languish 
in  hell  to  all  eternity  because  the  water  of 
baptism  was  not  poured^ut  over  his  head  ? 
Well,  well,  I  will  go  too,  where  he  is  —  I 
give  you  back  your  baptism  !  Keep  your 
heaven — you  sell  it  dear  enough,  you  tyrants 
in  black  coats  ! " 

With  the  deepest  sympathy  in  his  mild 
features,  the  old  pastor  stepped  nearer  to 
her ;  but  no  reconciliation  was  possible. 

"Stop  that  —  I  am  ready!"  she  said 
sharply,  and  turned  her  face  towards  the 
wall.  Julia  A,  Spragtte, 


»    ^  w^     »   - 


Death    as    a   Sleep. 


THE  New  Testament-  writers  almost 
invariably  iSpeak  of  death  as  a  sleep. 
"  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.  I  go  that  I 
'may  awake  him  out  of  sleep,"  said  the  Sa- 
viour. And  when  he  went  into  the  house 
where  the  young  woman  lay  dead,  he  as- 
sured the  mourners  that  the  maid  was  "  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth."  And  when  he  did  not 
use  these  representations  of  death,  he  used 
other  cheerful  expressions,  as  "I  go  away ;" 
**  I  go  unto  the  Father ;  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you."  As  if  dying  were  journey- 
ing to  a4ittle  distance,  or  a  pleasant  return 
to  the  Father's  heuse.  His  disciples,  in- 
structed and  trained  by  such  a  Teacher, 
speak  2^  pleasantly  as  he  of  the  passage 
from  this  life  to  the  life  to  come.  We  will 
attempt  to  catch  their  faith,  that  the  word 
which  was  fcimiliar  to  them  may  pass  into 
our  daily.speech,  express  our  thought  of 
cleath,  and  smooth  for  us  and  for  others 
the  way  from  this  fife  to  the  one  beyond  the 
grave. 

If  we  accept  of  this  Christian  representa- 
tion of  death,  the  question  which  is  so  often 
and  so  eagerly  put,  —  shall  we  know  one 
another  in  tlie  world  to  come  ?  —  will  be 


answered  to  the  heart's  satisfaction.  When 
we  bid  the  cheerful  "  good-night "  to  the 
members  of  our  families  or  to  the  friends 
who  happen  to  be  at  our  firesides,  the  thought 
that  we  may  not  know  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, does  not  intrude  ilfcelf  upon  our  minds. 
If  it  did,  returning  nights  would  bring  only 
anguish,  and  life  would  be  unendurable. 
We  often  welcome  the  evening  shadows  be- 
cause they  will  recall  loved  ones  to  the  fire- 
side again.  The  bright  days  are  made  hap- 
pier by  thoughts  of  what  the  long  evenings 
will  yield  us.  And  then,  after  we  have  en- 
joyed loved  ones  until  we  are  weary  of  heart 
as  well  a»  mind,  we  welcome  the  hour  for 
retiring,  not  because  sleep  will  take  them 
from  us  forever,  but  because  peaceful  sleep 
will  restore  them  to  us  with  renewed  pow- 
ers. Accepting  the  Christian  representa- 
tion of  death,  we  may  as  confidently  believe 
that  we  shall  know  our  friends  in  the  other 
world  as  that  we  know  them  each  morning 
here.  More  than  this.  In  the  morning  we 
are  kinder  to  one  another,  for  our  hearts  are 
fresher.  Weariness  and  ill-temppr  have 
been  slept  away,  and  we  speak  kind  words 
and  are  ready  for  good  deeds.    And  when 
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we  awake  from  the  sleep  of  death,  we  may 
expect  not  only  to  know  those  from  whom 
we  parted  here,  but  we  may  expect  in  them 
all  the  freshness  and  energy  of  an  eternal 
morning. 

But  some  one  with  shrinking  fearfulness 
will  remind  me  that  death  is  mysterious. 
Let  us  not  be  startled  by  that  word  "  mys- 
tery." All  the  mysteries  of  God  are  rich 
and  blessed.  In  the  olden  time,  Nature 
had  many  fearful  mysteries  for  the  people  ; 
but  as  they  have  been  unravelled,  every  one 
of  them  has  been  found  full  of  the  goodness 
of  God.  Nature  has  jnysteries  now ;  but 
who  doubts  that  all  of  them  will  be  ex- 
plained by  and  by,  and  be  found  full  of 
goodness  }  If  death  is  a  mystery,  sleep  is 
also  a  mystery.  But  it  is  a  blessed  mys- 
tery. De  Quincy  tells  us  that  his  earliest 
recollections  of  fear  were  not  a  fear  of 
death,  but  a  fear  of  going  to  sleep.  It 
seemed  like  surrendering  his  life,  and  he 
positively  dreaded  going  to  sleep.  And  we 
hardly  realize  how  near  we  are  to  death 
when  we  are  in  profound  lethargy.  The 
vital  organs  of  the  body  alone  continue 
their  functions.  And  yet  we  welcome  this 
as  nature's  sweet  restorer.  We  daily  crave 
and  pray  for  the  sleep  which  has  least  of 
life  in  it — we  crave  and  pray  for  the  sleep 
which  has  most  of  death  in  it.  We  dread 
the  half  wakeful  slumber  and  dreaminess  of 
sickness.  We  would  not  have  our  slumber 
disturbed  by  dreams.  We  ask  for  complete 
lethargy.  All  of  us  join  Mrs.  Hemans  in 
her  beautiful  invocation  to  sleep : 

"  Come  with  thine  urn  of  dew, 

Sleep,  gentle  Sleep  I    Yet  bring 
No  Toices  love*8  yearnings  to  r^new, 

No  vision  on  thy  wing  I 
Come  as  folding  flowers 

To  birds  in  forests  deep  ;  * 

Long,  dark  and  dreamless  be  thbe  hours, 

O  gentle,  gentle  Sleep." 

Death  may  be  a  more  blessed  mystery 
than  sleep.  Sleep  restores  not  only  the 
wasted  energies  of  the  body,  but  those  of 
the  mind  and  heart  also.  When  the  mind 
is  exhausted,  sleep  restores  strength  and 
acuteness  to  the  mental  powers.  In  some 
way,  we  know  not  how,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  sleep  gives  us  back  our  minds.  When 
the  affections  are  weary,  sleep  restores  to 
them  their  warmth  and  tenderness.    How 


it  does  this  marvellous  work  none  can  tell. 
Its  work  is  done  not  only  quietly  but  se- 
cretly. The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  si- 
lence and  secrecy  in  which  God  bestows 
his  gifts,  (his  words  being  correctly  trans- 
lated,) says,  "  He  giveth  his  beloved  in  their 
sleep."  His  blessings  glide  into  their  minds 
they  know  not  when  and  they  know  not  how. 
With  a  greater  power  the  greater  sleep  may 
refresh  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  and  we 
may  awake  on  the  eternal  morning  to  find 
that  death  is  the  most  blessed  mystery  of 
God. 

And  carrying  the  analogy  to  only  just 
conclusions,  this  representation  of  death  as 
a  sleep  gives  promise  of  activity  in  the 
world  to  come.  We  lay  ourselves  upon 
our  beds  at  night  not  mainly  because  we 
are  tired,  not  mainly  because  the  day  is 
gone,  but  because  another  day  is  coming 
and  we  would  make  preparation  for  its 
pleasures,  its  opportunities  and  its  duties. 
We  would  gather  from  the  coming  day  all 
it  can  yield  us.  And  sometimes  we  retire 
at  an  early  hour  to  secure  the  most  com- 
plete preparation  of  ourselves  for  the  mor- 
row. And  when  we  or  our  friends  are  laid 
to  the  sleep  of  death,  we  may  as  confidently 
look  forward  to  love  and  labor  and  joy  in 
the  world  to  come,  as  we  looked  forward  to 
them  on  the  coming  day  when  we  retired  to 
rest  at  night. 

And  we  will  not  forget  that  we  and  our 
friends  are  children  of  God.  If  we  will  re- 
call how  our  parents  watched  over  us  at 
night — if  we  will  recall  how  we  have  watched 
over  our  children  at  night, — if  we  remember 
how  often  the  door  of  the  children's  cham- 
ber was  left  ajar  that  they  might  be  easily 
heard  in  the  nighttime, — how  the  breathing 
even  was  anxiously  listened  to  that  its  char- 
acter might  be  determined,— how  frequently 
iather  and  mother  came  quietly  into  the 
children's  chamber  in  the  night  and  stood 
beside  their  bed  when  they  knew  it  not,  to 
see  that  it  was  well  with  the  little  ones,  — 
let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  a  more 
faithful  Parent  watches  over  the  sleep  of 
the  grave.  One  who  never  sleeps  nor  slum- 
bers, and  whp  will  see  that  it  is  well  with 
his  children. 

And,  putting  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of 
little  children  that  we  may  enter  into  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  death.    And  as,  watching  by  a  sick  bed 

follow  the  analogy  one  step  more.    Was  it  until  the  sufferer  has  fallen  into  slumber, 

not  a  joy  of  our  childish  years  to  be  called  we  move  with  careful  steps  and  hush  the 

from  sleep  by  a  familiar  voice  and  then  to  household  lest  the  slumberer  should  be 

see  a  parent's  face  bent  over  us  as  we  awakened,  and  the  blessed  work  of  sleep — 

awoke.     And  it  may  be  the  joy  of  awaking  a  work  that  no  medicine  can  perform,  — 

from  the  greater  sleep  to  be  welcomed  to  the  should  be  disturbed,  may  we  not  as  we 

morning  of  the  new  life  by  the  Father  of  all.  move  in  silence  by  a  sleeper  in  the  coffin 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  put  into  our  believe  that  sleep  is  doing  a  blessed  work  for 

daily  speech  that  word  which  expresses  for  him  who  is  laid  here  ? 
Christ  and  the  apostles  their  conception  of  Rev,  Benton  Smith, 


Her   Repl/« 

When  the  summer  days  are  over. 

And  the  robins  southward  fly. 
When  the  blackbird  and  the  plover 

With  a  whirr  of  'Srings  go  by,  — 
I  shall  fly  to  you,  my  darling, 

Comforted,  and  blest,  and  gay ) 
On  your  heart  to  fold  my  wings,  love, 

Nevermore  to  go  away  I 

When  the  roses  cease  from  blooming 

And  the  lilies,  saintly  pale. 
Are  with  dying  breath  perfuming 

All  the  upland  and  the  vale, 
I  shall  go  unto  you,  singing. 

Not  of  any  loss  or  dearth, 
But  proclaiming  a  rich  harvest 

Crowns  our  lives  and  crowns  the  earth. 

Let  the  brooks  run  dry,  or  banish 

Songs  they  set  to  match  the  tone 
Of  the  birds,  since  with  them  vanish 

All  the  sorrows  we  have  known. 
We  can  let  the  summer  go,  love, 

And  not  feel  it  hard  to  part. 
For  its  dying  song  and  sweetness 

Bring  us  nearer — heart  to  heart  ( 

Heart  to  heart  and  soul  to  soul,  love, 

And  hencefontfte^d  hand  in  hand. 
We  shall  wander  m  together 

Through  a  bright,  enchanted  land  ; 
Scarce  remembering  the  anguish 

Or  the  darkness  of  our  past, 
Since  divinest  compensation 

Gives  us  each  to  each  at  last ! 

Delle  Whitney, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  task  of  putting  his  little  dilapi- 
dated cabin  into  habitable  condition, 
and  furnishing  it  with  even  the  humblest 
articles  was,  as  I  told  you,  a  somewhat  for- 
midable one  for  Franz.  Quite  beyond  his 
powers,  you  would  have  said  had  you  seen 
only  his  poor  belongings  and  his  one  feeble 
hand,and  remembered  that  the  small  amount 
he  had  saved  from  his  pension  would  little 
more  than  suffice  for  the  living  from  day  to 
day  of  himself  and  Babili.  But  meeting 
the  cheer  and  courage  in  his  eyes  would 
have  awakened  a  good  deal  of  hope  for 
him ;  for,  after  all,  a  strong,  brave  resolu- 
tion is  often  a  better  guarantee  for  success 
than  a  tolerably  well*filled  purse  without  if. 
So,  with  this  impelling  motive  power  to 
push  him  on,  Frani  in  his  meek  way  defied 
fate  and  prepared  to  do  his  best. 

The  good  farmer  who  gave  him  the  dbin, 
offered  him  also,  notwithstanding  the  vexa- 
tion he  felt  at  his  marriage,  the  use  of  the 
room  he  had  hitherto  occupied,  until  ht  • 
should  have  been  able  to  put  the  little  house 
in  a  condition  to  shelter  himself  and  Babili 
from  the  elements. 

«  You  can  stay  here,"  he  said,  «*  and  my 
wife  will  teach  Babili  to  do  things  about 
house  a  little,  so  that  you  can  kind  o*  half 
live  when  you  do  for  yourselves.  Poor 
thing !     I  guess  she  don't  know  much  I" 

But  Frani  declined  the  offer,  gratefUUy 
but  decidedly,  saying  it  was  better  to  go 
into  the  house  at  once.  They  could  tell 
better  what  was  needed  when  they  were 
living  in  it 

<<  Babili  doesn't  underst^d  much  about 
housework,  I  know.  She's  so  little  I  '*  he 
said  apologetically.  <<  But  I  must  try  and 
teach  her  what  I  know  myself;  and  I  did 
learn  some  things  in  the  army  that  might  * 
help  her."  And  he  looked  up  with  a  dep» 
recating  little  smile. 

The  good  farmer  dropped  his  eyes. 

''Well,  I  guess  you  are  about  right,  and 
I  hope  you'll  get  along  somehow/'  he  re* 
marked;  in  his  heart  not  mach  £dth  in 
Babili  and  a  little  gladness  at  this  decision 
of  Franx,  yet  withal  a  softentd  feeling 
towards  both* 


"Come;  I'll  hitch  up  the  old  mare  and 
fetch  over  some  o'  them  boards  out  there 
by  the  bam.  They  alnt  good  for  much,  but 
1  guess  we  can  manage  to  patch  up  the  floor 
with  'cm  so's  to  keep  the  rats  out.  The 
plaguey  varmin  used  to  be  pretty  thick 
about  there." 

The  boards  were  gratefully  accepted  and 
carried  over  to  the  cabin  as  proposed,  and 
after  they  were  unloaded  the  two  men  stood 
within  the  doorway  and  inspected  the  prem- 
ises. The  prospect  was  certainly  not  ex- 
hilerating.  From  floor  to  ceiling  decay  and 
the  rats  had  had  their  way.  Wherever 
there  was  a  comer  there  also  was  a  rat-hole. 
The  walls  were  open  to  the  weather,  and 
through  the  roof  the  sun  sent  down  a  hun- 
dred long  streaks  of  brightness.  The  doors 
were  mostly  hanging  by  one  hinge,  and  the 
windows  had  parted  with  nearly  every  pane. 
The  fumer's  countenance  fell  as  his  ex- 
ploring gaze  took  in  all  this  ruin. 

"  I  didn't  know  'twas  so  bad,"  he  said 
with  a  half  amused,  half  mortified  air. 
**  Though  if  't  only  had  new  floors,  new 
walls  and  a  new  roof  there 'd  be  worse  places 
to  lire  in." 

Franz  smiled. 

''  I've  slept  in  worse  places  than  this  as 
'tis  now,"  he  said,  nothing  daunted  at  the 
unpromising  outlook.    ''  I'm  not  afraid.'* 

There  was  something  inspiring  in  the 
expression  of  his  £&ce  as  he  said  this,  pale 
and  delicate  as  it  was ;  there  was  some- 
thing very  touching  there,  too,  and  the  good 
farmer  felt  a  lump  come  into  his  throat  as 
he  looked. 

"We'll  see  what  can  be  done  with  it,  at 
any  rate.*'  And  throwing  off  his  coat  and 
dashing  his  hands  across  his  eyes,  he  caught 
up  the  saw  he  had  brought  over  and  went 
furiously  to  work,  sawing  out  pieces  from 
the  old  floor  where  it  was  almost  eaten  away^ 
and  fitting  in  new  ones,  as  if  he  were  work* 
ing  for  a  wager.' 

«  Let  me  do  that,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  Frani, 
who  had  stood  looking  on  in  surprise  for 
several  minutes.  "  I  don't  want  to  hinder 
you  from  threshing  out  the  grain  you  want  to 
take  to  mill  this  afternoon.** 

^  Thrtshiog  be  blamed  P  twort  thtgood 
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nan  most  irreverently — *»and  the  grain 
too!  1  guess  it  can  wait  if  Pve  a  mind  to 
have  it !  This  'ere  floor's  got  to  be  fixed, 
and  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  with  one 
hand,  I'd  like  to  know  now!  YouVe 
taaagh  to  'tend  to,  to  fix  up  the  walls  and  that 
blamed  roof.  So  you  jist  mind  your  busi- 
ncss  and  hand  me  another  of  them  'ere 
boards." 

Franx  did  meekly  as  he  was  bid,  and  the 
floors,  for  the  hut  boasted  two  rooms  and  as 
many  closets,  grew  comfortable  apace. 
Harder  and  harder  wrought  the  vigorous 
arms  of  the  good  hrmer ;  futer  and  faster 
kH  the  hammer's  resounding  blows,  while 
Franz  tamed  to  the  work  of  trying  to  repair 
the  rough  old  wainscoted  walls. 

There  is  always  something  very  inspiring 
in  success  as  we  are  all  aware ;  and  as  one 
hole  after  another  disappeared  under  the 
fanner's  ready  hand,  or  the  rifts  in  the 
wainscot  were  less  adroitly  patched  by  the 
soldi^s  crippled  members,  both  felt  a  firesh 
glow  of  courage  and  resolution. 

At  length  the  floors  were  completed, 
needing  only  a  thorough  cleaning  to  be  tol* 
eiaUy  presentable.  As  Mr.  Gray  became 
aware  of  this  £u:t,  he  struck  a  few  last 
cfindiiog  blows  and,  springing  to  his  feet 
like  a  joong  man,  cried  out,  —* 

"There!  1  haven't  done  a  neater  job 
than  that  for  many  a  day!  and  111  be  blamed 
if  the  old  hovel  isn't  going  to  be  a  heap 
better  than  I  thought  for ;  when  the  thing's 
done  as  I  mean  it  shall  be,  you'll  see !  But, 
one  now !  you've  tinkered  long  enough  at 
thea  are  walls.  Come  home  and  rest 
Doe't  spend  ail  your  strength  the  first 
day!" 

Franz  was  getting  a  very  pale  and  weary 
^  notwithstanding  his  coucage.  He 
made  no  objection  to  the  fiumer's  order, 
but  gladly  climbed  into  the  wagon  by  his 
side,  and  they  rode  home  as  fiut  as  the  okL 
B«e  could  carry  them. 

"You  go  in  now,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  « I'll 
t^  eare  of  the  old  mare.  ^'  If  you  must 
do  something  3rou  can  help  ma'am  grind  the 
cflfttforbreak&st." 

Babili's  childish,  delighted  £ice  was  press* 
ttgdose  against  the  window  p«ae  as  they 
caae  ia  sight,  and  as  Fmns  aligfated  she 
vvmdy  with  her  loving  wekomt  at  the 


door.    He  went  in,  glad  in  truth  that  the 
opportunity  for  rest  had  come. 

The  old  fanner  shook  his  head  as  he 
drove  off  to  the  bam,  an  operation  he  sev- 
eral times  repeated  during  the  few  minutes 
he  occupied  in  unharnessing  the  old  mare, 
who  walked  quietly  into  her  stall  as  soon 
as  relieved  of  her  trappings,  and  then  looked 
round  for  her  master  to  put  on  the  halter. 

"Yes,  I  see!  You  know  something, 
don't  you  ?  I  wish  that  baby  wife  of  his'n 
knew  as  much ! "  he  growled  out  as  he 
kindly  patted  the  animal's  shoulder.  "  But 
Lord,  what  a  useless  little  piece  of  furniture 
she'll  always  be  !  Poor  fellow !  why  need 
he  have  been  such  a  fool !  But  it  can't  be 
helped  now,  I  'spose  !     Silly  things  1 " 

With  all  these  discontented  mutterings 
of  the  good  man,  it  was  strange  how  great 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings 
towards  the  invalid  soldier  and  even  Babili, 
since  morning.  He  had  been  disappointed 
and  angered  at  the  most  unwise  step  Franz 
had  taken.  It  had  been  a  growing  thought 
in  his  mind  that  he  would  always  keep  him 
in  his  own  fiimily.  He  felt  a  fatherly  inter** 
est  in,  afanost  affection  for,  him  and  it  had 
required  just  the  good  Christian  heart  he 
really  possessed  to  open  again,  as  it  did 
towards  the  good,  foolish  fellow. 

"No I  it  can't  be  helped  now!"  he 
thought  over  and  over  again  as  he  was 
doing  up  his  chores.  "You  can't  pick 
up  spih  milk— at  least,  I've  never  found  out 
a  way  of  doing  it,  and  so,  as  ma'am  says, 
we've  got  to  make  the  best  on't  But  if 
he'd  only  married  some  good,  strong,  healthy 
gal,  that  could  hev  taken  care  on  him,  and 
held  up  her  end  o'  the  yoke,  things  would 
hev  goat  better  than  they  will  now  I'm 
afraid." 

There  is  no  doubt  he  was  right,  and  we 
can't  bkune  the  little  sigh  of  vexation  he 
gave  as  he  walked  slowly  in  to  supper,  and 
Babili  stood  rocking  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
while  his  wife,  overbusied  with  the  care  of 
the  evening  ndlk  and  the  preparation  of 
syppcT,  looked  worried  and  tired.  But  the 
Mling  of  vexation  soon  merged  into  one 
of  gtBfUine  compassion,  and  his  evening 
Ueseing  proaomced  over  the  well-fiUed 
table  had  a  trtnurious  tens  as  if  tears  were 
in  his  voice« 
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CHAPTER  V. 

After  many  pros  and  cons  on  the  subject 
it  was  finally  determined  that  the  cabin 
should  be  cleaned  the  next  day,  and  Franz 
and  Babili  go  into  it  as  soon  as  it  was  dry. 
It  would  be  but  a  small  undertaking  for 
them  to  move.  Not  the  weighty  one  which 
the  happy  possessors  of  countless  cartloads 
of  furniture,  when  they  find  themselves  of 
a  sudden  turning  their  household  gods 
topsy-turvy  on  the  sidewalk,  or  the  de- 
scending floods  drench  and  stain  them  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  restoration,  realize 
it  to  be. 

Their  entire  possessions  consisted  of  a 
very  limited  and  humble  wardrobe ;  a  good 
feather  bed  left  to  Babili  by  a  kind  but  in- 
digent woman,  who,  feeling  for  the  home- 
less waif  that  infinite  pity  which  the  poor 
more  than  others  perhaps  often  feel  for  one 
another,  had  sheltered  and  fed  her  for  two 
years,  and  then,  dying,  bequeathed  her 
that,  her  Bible,  which  was  her  greatest 
treasure,  and  the  few  other  articles  she  pos- 
sessed which  had  not  to  be  sold  to  defray 
her  funeral  expenses.  These  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  but 
well-preserved  home-made  linen ;  a  few 
bedclothes ;  a  little  crockery ;  a  half  dozen 
pewter  plates  kept  bright  as  silver,  and  an 
immense  old  green  woolen  curtain,  which 
had  served  as  a  screen  to  hang  between 
the  freezing  winds  which  came  in  at  every 
cranny  of  the  little  hut  and  the  shivering 
backs  of  the  good  woman  and  her  little 
protege.  Behind  this  they  would  sit  of 
winter  evenings,  while  the  blazing  wood 
fire  upon  the  hearth  made  glad  and  cheery 
their  own  contented  hearts.  By  the  light 
of  this  fire  the  good  woman  would  knit  and 
strive,  not  altogether  in  vain,  to  teach 
Babili  the  same  usefiil  art;  and  by  this 
light  she  would  read  her  Bible  to  Babilii 
and  try  to  shed  that  diviner  light  which  the 
gospel  offers  over  her  little  unappreciative 
Bpirit 

Poor  Babili!  sad  was  the  day  for  her 
when  so  kind  a  friend  closed  her  eyes  for 
the  last  time  on  this  earth,  leaving  her 
again  homeless.  She  had  awakened  springs 
in  her  nature  which  gave  some  dim  promise 
of  sending  forth  sweet  waters,  but  which 


closed  again  when  the  gentle  voice  that  in- 
voked them  was  silent. 

It  was  never  known  how  deeply  Babili 
felt  her  loss.  She  moped  for  awhile,  losing 
her  passive  happiness,  but  by  and  by,  as 
she  drifted  hither  and  thither,  seemed  to 
fall  back  into  that  state  which  some  called 
semi-idiocy,  which  had  always  characterized 
her  before  her  life  with  her  kind  protectress. 

Wherever  she  found  a  home  in  all  her 
little  wanderings  the  little  legacy  of  her 
d<^ad  friend  had  always  accompanied  Babili, 
and  now  with  three  large  packing  boxes,  a 
present  from  the  village  store  keeper  who 
was  ambitious  of  doing  something  to  help 
Franz  set  up  house-keeping,  constituted 
their  entire  earthly  possessions.  To  this 
Mrs.  Gray  now  added  a  respectable  bed- 
stead, and  the  whole  were  loaded  upon  the 
wagon.  The  old  mare  had  no  severe  labor 
in  moving  them,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  Franz  and  Babili  were  in  the  poor 
little  cottage  that  was  to  be  their  home.' 

The  bedstead  was  at  once  set  up  to  give 
the  place  an  air  of  housekeeping.  The  bed 
was  made  up  with  some  of  Babili's  white 
linen  a  blue  and  white  woolen  coverlet. 
What  remained  of  these  articles  were  put 
away  in  a  closet,  as  requiring  no  perplexing 
study  as  to  their  powers  and  uses,  and 
Franz  then  sat  down  to  consider  the  ut- 
most capabilities  of  the  packing  boxes.  As 
the  subject  took  shape  in  his  mind,  the 
color  came  into  his  pale  cheeks,  and  he 
grew  suddenly  jubilant. 

It  was  once  remarked  in  the  pride  of  his 
profession  by  a  famous  French  culinary  ar- 
tist, that  no  one  was  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  pronounced  a  first-rate  cook,  who 
could  not  make  a  fine  dinner  out  of  a. 
broomstick. 

Something  of  the  ability,  or  rather  genius, 
this  power  of  creating  something  out  of 
nothing  implies,  must  have  been  struggling 
for  birth  in  Franz,  as  he  looked  up  and 
cried  out : 

«  I  have  it,  Babili  I  I  have  it !  We  are 
rich,  little  wifie  ! " 

Babili  looked  at  Franz,  delighted  and  full 
oi  feith. 

"  Yes,  Franz,  I  know  we  are  I "  she  re-* 
pfied ;  for  though  she  did  not  absolutel^r^ 
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[  in  that  poor,  naked  room,  sa  the  tokens  of 
the  wealth  to  which  Franz  alluded,  she  be- 
lieved in  him  utterly.  "  I  know  we're  rich, 
Franx ! " 

She  was  sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  as 
she  gave  this  reply.  Franz  looked  down  on 
her  with  a  sad  little  smile,  and  putting  one 

'  ann  around  her  neck, 

"  Little  goose  !  "  he  said  fondly,  pinching 

I    ber  dieek,  "  let  me  explain.     In  these  three 

^  packing  boxes,  I  see  a  table,  a  cupboard,  a 
ck)set,  two  seats,  two  window-shutters,  a 

I    dresso-,  a" — 

"Ostop,   Franz,"  cried  Babili,  putting 

\    her  litde  brown  hand  over  his  mouth,  "  are 

,    yt»  cra^  }  " 

I      "  No,  Babili,  not  a  bit  crazy,  but  in  sober 

I  earaest."  And  taking  the  litde  brown  hand 
m  Ins  large  but  thin  one,  he  stooped  over 
and  kissed  her.     ^I   am  going  to  work, 

^  Bafaili,  to  make  this  poor  little  cabin  com- 
Sntabie  if  I  can.    Mr.  Gray  has  mended 

I    the  &>or  nicely,  you  see  and,  I  must  do  the 

.     rest" 

"  But  with  your  one  hand,  Franz  1 " 
"  My  one  hand  is  a  good  one,  and  I  have 
learned  to  do  a  great  msmy  things  with  it 
and  this  stump,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  mend  the  roo^  and  the  walls,  and  put 
shutters  to  the  windows,  and  then,  Babili, 
vkh  your  help,  I  shall  make  all.  the  fumi" 
tore  I  see  in  these  boxes." 
''Bat  you  are  so  weak,  Franz  1 " 

*  Weak  ?  why  the  mere  thou^^t  of  how 
aafortable  we  shall  be  by  and  by  makes 
ne  strong;  People  say  we've  been  fools  to 
Barry,  little  Babili !  And  perhaps  we  have. 
Bnt  I  oiean  to  take  good  care  of  you,  if  I 
can,  dear." 

** Fools  I  Franz!  when  we  love  each 
other  so  ?"  cried  Babili  in  a  little  burst  of 
dwniiiycd  surprise. 

*  Perhaps  they  think,  dear,  that  love  isn't 
qate  enoi^h  to  live  on,  and  Babili,  maybe 
tkcfYe  right.    Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 

I     ?iBaded  you  to  come  to  me,  and  I  noth- 

N  iB^%>  give  you  bat  wcy  little  pension  and 

"^yoor  broken  damn  frame." 

•y«  didnt    petsaaude    me,    Franz,    I 

n  medtocmaer'  BsJd  Babili,  half  crying. 

•DH;w^  rfear?     V«,   I  kn<»w.    Well 

hiwelltrrand  bettmr  matters. 


Come 


And  he  took  the  childwife  on  his  knee, 
and  laid  his  head  against  her  shoulder,  a 
little  sick  at  heart,  and  not  knowing  whether 
to  be  most  glad  or  sorry  that  the  litde 
creature  that  had  come  to  his  empty  nest 
was  but  a  tiny  bird  that  needed  only  a  litde 
food,  a  little  shelter,  and  a  litde  tender  care 
to  be  as  happy  as  her  undeveloped  nature 
was  capable  of  being.  He  had  partly  com- 
prehended this  before  he  maoied  her,  and, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  it  was  a  sense  of 
blind  pity  for  the  little  homeless  waif  that 
was  drifting  hither  and  thither,  never 
abused,  but,  after  the  death  of  her  one  real 
protectress,  never  belonging  to  any  one, 
that  first  determined  him — poor  broken 
down  soldier  that  he  was — to  take  a  step  of 
such  manifest  inudlity  as  taking  her  to 
share  his  hopeless  fortunes.  But  the  thing 
was  done  and  he  would  do  his  best  now. 

True  to  his  resolution,  therefore,  Franz 
summoned  all  his  energies,  and,  forgetting 
that  he  was  an  invalid  with  only  one  hand, 
went  bravely  to  work.  At  first,  utter  inex- 
perience in  the  use  of  tools  added  to  the 
great,  almost  insurmountable,  obstacle  which 
no  art  could  remove  acted  as  a  bar  to  rapid 
progress ;  and  there  were  moments  when, 
but  for  the  helpless  creature  at  his  side,  he 
would  £un  have  surrendered  his  purpose. 
But  this  would  last  for  only  a  moment ;  his 
natund  ingenuity,  strong  will,  and  a  pitying 
love  greater  than  either  coming  to  the  res- 
cue, he  would  push  on  again,  overcoming 
this  and  every  other  difficulty. 

The  first  undertaking  was  the  mending  of 
the  rooi^  and  this  was  accomplished  hr 
sooner  and  better  than  he  or  even  the 
watchful  Mr.  Gray,  who  furnished  him  with 
two  bundles  of  shingles  for  the  (^ration, 
could  possibly  have  expected.  Great  was 
Babili's  delight  at  the  aspect  of  the  old 
moss-grown  n>of  dotted  all  over  with  the 
bright  yellow  shinies. 

"  O,  Franz,  doesn't  it  look  like  a  great 
bed  of  marigx^kls  ?  "  she  cried  out,  clapping 
her  hands  and  laughing  in  her  childish  glee. 

And  equally  great  was  the  delight  of 
Franz  one  day,  when  a  sudden  heavy  shower 
came  up»  to  perceive  that  not  a  drop  found 
its  way  through  the  roof.  They  were  as 
dry  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  palace. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  good  this  little 
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success  did  the  poor  fellow.  He  began  to 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  not  only  his  good 
right  hand  but  in  its  dismembered  fellow, 
also. 

"  I  almost  forget,"  he  one  day  remarked 
to  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  success  of  Franz  as  the  poor 
fellow  had  himself.  "  I  almost  forget  some- 
times that  the  hanu  is  gone,  this  stump  is 
so  useful.  Y<)u  have  no  idea  how  many 
things  I  can  do  with  it." 

"  I  believe  you,  Franz.  That  stump's  a 
good  stump,  better  by  half  than  a  good 
many  hands  I  know  of.  So  you  go  ahead 
and  patch  the  walls.  I  guess  the  doors'll 
want  a  little  o'  my  help,  and  they  shall  have 
it." 

Mr.  Gray  was  good  as  bis  word ;  and 
while  he  worked  -'ndustriously  at  the  doors 
and  window-shutters  he  grew  jolly  at  the 
sight  of  the  many  new  and  ingenious  uses  to 
which  Franz  every  day  put  his  mutilated 
limb.  He  patched  the  inside  wainscoating 
with  unexpected  skill.  He  filled  every 
chink  between  the  logs  of  which  the  cabin 
was  built  with  splints  and  chips,  packing  all 
close  and  tight  .with  tough  clay,  as  our 
western  pioneers  now  finish  the  walls  of 
their  log-cabins,  and  set  panes  of  glass  in 
the  little  windows,  Mr.  Gray  declared  to  his 
admiring  wife ; 

'*  Just  for  all  the  world  like  any  glazier. 
And  you  must  come  over,  wife,  soon's  IVe 
hung  them  are  shutters  I've  been  making, 
and  see  how  snug  and  decent  the  old  place 
begins  to  look."  And  the  good  man  hurried 
off,  but  called  back  a  minute  after  to  his 
helpmeet  standing  in  the  kitchen  doorway 
looking  after  him,  "  See  here,  wife  I  I 
guess  we  could  spare  that  rag-carpet, 
couldn't  we,  that  gran'ma'am  used  to  have 
on  her  bed-room  floor  ?  " 

"Law,  yes,  Mr.  Gray,  I'm  glad  yon 
thought  on't.  It'll  keep  *em  proper  warm 
next  winter,  won't  it?  And  Babiti  can 
sweep  that  I  guess ;  she  can't  scrub  much 
of  any  to  speak  of  with  them  little  hands, 
but  she's  got  so't  she  can  sweep  most  as 
well  as  I  can.  You  stop  a  minute,  and  I'll 
go  right  up  stahrs  and  fetch  it  down,  and 
you  can  carry  it  over  now  or  leave  it  to  go 
with  some  other  things  I've  got  to  send." 
And  the  good  woman  gave  a  little  mysteri- 
ous nod,  as  her  husband  walked  away. 


The  fiuTner  now  walked  briskly  on,  smil- 
ing and  talking  to  himself,  as  is  the  way 
with  many  persons  who  lead  the  isolated 
life  that  farmers  in  the  thinly  settled  parts 
of  the  country  do. 

"Just  to  think  how  she's  changed  lately," 
he  said.  "  Who'd  a  thought  she'd  a  given 
her  consent  so  easy  to  that  are  rag  carpet's 
going  out  o'  the  house !  She  never'd  hear 
to  anybody's  using  it  afore,  and  I  allays  ex- 
pected 'twould  stay  up  there  in  the  garret 
till  it  dropped  all  to  pieces  with  the  moths 
as  my  old  coat  did  last  year.  I'm  glad  she's 
getting  so  free-hearted,  anyway.  She's  a 
good  critter,  if  she  is  a  little  stingy,  when 
she  only  lets  her  goodness  come  out ! 
Somehow  I  think  it  kind  o*  does  folks  good 
to  have  such  people  as  them  two  simple 
critters  to  look  after.  It  kind  o'  softens 
their  hearts  like.  I've  often  thought  ef 
we'd  only  had  children  we'd  a'  been  younger 
and  happier.  But  it  didn't  please  the  Lord 
that  we  should,  and  maybe  'twas  'cause  he 
wanted  us  to  take  care  of  them  that  are 
more  helpless  than  children;  like  Franz 
andBabiU!" 

Musing  in  this  pleasant  way,  Mr.  Gray 
jogged  on  along  the  foothpath  leading  across 
the  pasture  that  separated  his  house  firom 
the  old  log-cabin  of  Franz ;  now  and  then 
unconsciously  stopping  to  whisk  off  the 
thistle  blossoms,  that  had  here  and  there 
opened  their  pink  OMrollas,  with  the  stout 
stick  he  carried  in  his  hand,  more  for  com- 
pany than  for  use,  an  episode  that  did  not 
interrupt  the  planning  which  was  going  on 
in  his  mind  for  the  improvement  of  the 
cabin,  which  promised  to  be  a  daily  resort 
for  him. 

Meanwhile,  Franz  sat  busily  working  at 
the  table  be  had  commenced  making  out  of 
one  of  the  packing-boxes,  while  Babili  sat, 
in  chronic  wonder  and  admiration,  watch- 
ing his  labors.  They  did  not,  however,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  merit  all  the  admiration 
the  little  woman  lavished  upon  them,  and 
were  far  from  going  on  in  an  entirely  satis- 
factory manner.  There  was  nice  work  about 
this  furniture,  simple  as  it  was,  that  re- 
quired the  deft  management  of  two  hands^ 
and  poor  Franz,  you  know,  had  but  one. 
But  to  the  childwife  he  seemed  so  skilful 
and  so  fisur  superior  to  any  one  else  she  had 
ever  seen,  no  wonder  she  was  delighted  I 
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**Yoti  said  yoii  Xfrefent  good  for  much, 
T'ranz,  and  didn't  know  how  to  get  on  very 
\ren.  \  think  yoci  co«ld  baild  a  palace  M 
yon  should  xty?"' 

**  Do  you,  dear  ?  ^  and  Frani  would  g^ve 
a  little  smiling  upward  glance  tliat  was  a 
perfect  benediction  to  Babili,  and  then  go 
on  with  hrs  rather  disco\)ragiftg  task. 
*"  Maybe  !  sliail  build  one  by  atid  by,  b^t 
we  must  finish  this  first  \ " 

""  Do  you  reaBy  think  you  will,  Franz  ? 
But  we  shall  have  this  famifure  that  yoti 
Sire  making  to  begin  with,  shan't  wfe  ?  So 
you  won't  have  so  much  to  do  afterwards. 
And  i  must  make  s^ome  bedquilts  and  ever 
so  many  things  out  of  my  beautiful  green 
curtain,  mustn't  I  ?  ** 

This  curtain  was  ^  ome  great  pride  and 
delight  of  Bablli's  heart ;  next  to  Franz,  it 
seemed  to  her  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
In  llie  world.  Never  did  she  weary  of  drag^ 
ging  out  of  Its  hiding  place  the  cumbrous 
and  not  Hl-looking  fabric  to  display  it  before 
the  admiring  «yes  of  Franz.  With  infinite 
labor  she  would  spread  it  out  trpon  the 
Hoot  and,  turning  her  pretty  little  head  this 
way  and  that,  gravely  consitier  all  she  would 
do  with  It ;  ^ways  asking  Franz's  advice, 
but  explaining  to  him,  in  Infinite  faith,  all 
the  wonderful  possibilities  t)f  so  immense 
an  amount  of  material,  and  her  profound 
plans  fbr  realizift^  th^m  all.  Franz  would 
Itsten  ajid  admire  and  pr^e  hrcr  plans, 
until,  the  subject  exhausted,  lie  would 
say— 

"Well,  dear, as  you  can't  begin  to-day, 
perhaps  you  had  better  fold  up  the  ctirtain 
and  put  it  away  untH  some  otlrer  tiay.*' 

And  Babili  would  gleefully  go  through 
the  long  process  of  folding  bet*  treasure, 
and  then  tug  it  back  to  its  lair  in  the  bed- 
room closet  4  there  to  remain  until  the  suc- 
ceeding day  brought  the  t>ccarsfon  fbr  its 
new  estWbi^n  and  the  accompanying  tron- 
sultatiefis. 

Meanwhite,  as  ^me  went  on,  with  the 
wOliag  and  important  assistance  of  Mr. 
Gray,  FtaiKz  was  succeeding  bejrond  eicpec* 
tation  in  the  realizaHon  of  Ms  own  plans. 
The  table  was  finished ;  two  shelves  put  \ip 
to  h^d  BabiU's  bt4g^t  pewter  plates,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  crockery  and  glass 
ware  they  already  possessed   and  which 


Franz  meant  by  and  by  to  purcliase  ;  two 
stools  were  neatly  finished,  and  other  little 
household  conveniences  planned,  which, 
however  inartistic  they  might  be  as  regarded 
finish,  wonld  be  very  useftil. 

Dnring  these  busy  days,  Babili  and  Mr. 
Uray  were  not  the  only  ones  who  watched 
the  labors  of  Franz  with  interest.  In  the 
village  a  mile  away,  sympathy  was  fast  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  first  disapprobation, 
sometimes  even  ridicule.  Every  day  some 
one  of  the  good  people,  making  an  excuse 
for  the  intrusion,  would  go  over  to  see  what 
was  going  on  In  the  little  cabin  of  the  one- 
handed  soldier  whom  all  still  liked  so  well, 
however  much  he  had  lost  caste  by  his  un- 
accountable marriage.  Every  evening  while 
the  sun  was  still  shining  above  the  Green 
Mountain  range  which  stretched,  an  undu- 
lating chain,  along  the  not  distant  horizon, 
there  would  be  a  gathering  of  men  and 
women  in  little  excited  gronps  in  front  of 
the  house  doofs  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
As  usual,  wherever  some  pathetic  case  de- 
mands sympathy,  the  women  led  the  van  in 
talking  as  well  as  acting. 

"  Such  hard  work  as  he  must  have  of  it !" 
exclaimed  one,  energetically  brushing  off  a 
crumb  of  bread  which  adhered  to  her  snow 
white  apron.  ^\  declare  it's  a  perfect 
shame  !  You'd  never  believe  all  the  things 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  that  he's  been 
making-^ the  cupboards  and  closets  and 
stools,  and  1  don't  know  what  else ;  and  all 
done,  too,  with  that  one  hand,  and  a  cough, 
too,  fit  to  kin  him,  poor  fellow  !  and  looking 
so  pale.  I  declare  it  made  me  feel  bad  to 
see  him.  Didn't  it  you.  Miss  Foster?" 
Concluded  the  good  woman  turning  her 
sympathizing,  troubled  face  to  a  woman  at 
her  elbow. 

•*  Well,  for  my  part,"  interrupted  a  strong, 
energetic,  broad-shouldered  dame,  "  I  think 
it's  about  time  fbr  us  to  do  something  be- 
sides talking.  Talk's  all  very  weH  as  far  as 
ft  goes,  if  it's  the  right  sort  o'  talk.  But  I 
ever  knew  it  pay  for  a  pound  o'  pork  or  an 
bag  o'  meal,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  tea ;  and  to  my  mind  either  of  these  'ud 
do  more  good  to  that  poor,  silly,  little 
couple  than  afl  the  sofl  words  you  could 
string  together  in  an  hour.  Come,  let's 
chib  together  and  make  that  little  hovel 
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comfortable  !  We  can  do  it,  and  there  aint 
one  on  us  will  have  to  go  without  our  sup- 
per on  account  on't.  V\\  give  them  a  little 
cherry  table,  9ome  chairs,  a  looking-glass^ 
half  a  dozen  pewter  spoons  and  all  the 
crockery  they'll  need  to  have,  and  they'll, 
all  be  good  enough  to  use  myself.  That's 
what  ril  give.  Now  what'll  you  do,  Miss 
Adams  ?  Luckily  Babili's  got  a  bed,  and 
Miss  Gray  gave  'em  a  bedstead." 

Mrs.  Adams  enthusiastically  promised 
knives  and  forks,  a  small  quantity  of  tin 
ware,  a  wash-tub,  pail,  and  was  still  going 
on,  when  the  storekeeper,  who  had  pre- 
sented Franz  with  -the  packing-boxes  to 
keep  house  with,  interrupted  the  list  in 
quite  a  new  spirit. 

"  Hold  on !  That  little  cabin  won't  hoki 
many  cartloads  and  I  guess  you'd  better 
leave  the  rest  of  us  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing. You  don't  own  all  the  sympathy 
yet,  by  a  jug  full !  " 

At  this  there  was  a  general  laugh  and  an 
agreement  that  he  was  right.  In  short,  the 
contagion  of  kindness  had  taken  like  a  thorr 
ough  vaccination,  and  at  onqe  ran  through 
the  village  like  the  measles.  Hardly  a  soul 
escaped.  All  began  to  look  upon  the 
maimed  soldier's  little  cabin  as  a  sort  of 
doll's  house  it  was  their  espedal  privilege 
to  help  adorn  and  furnish. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  little  system  having 
been  introduced  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  good  people,  a  regular  and  complete 
outfit  in  a  small  way  had  been  pledged, 
even  to  wearing  apparel  for  the  two,  and 
the  following  morning  appointed  to  deliver 
their  goodwill  offering.  You  see  they  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  earnest  persons 
act  promptly. 

"  You  see  it's  best  to  give  *em  a  feir  start 
if  they  haven't  been  very  wise,"  one  of  the 
women  sensibly  remarked,  "  and  then  with 
his  pension  and  what  little  he  can  earn  to 
eke  it  out,  they  can  get  on  pretty  comforta- 
bly—  if  Franz  can  do  the  housework,"  she 
added  with  a  slight  touch  of  womanly  sar- 
casm, that  well  nigh  spoilt  the  effect  of  her 
previous  generous  tone. 

But  it  only  elicited  a  faint  laugh  from  the 
rest,  and,  after  a  little  more  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  two  of  the  women  most 
experienced  in  household  matters  as  well  as 


having  most  time  to  spare,  and  who  were 
besides  very  zealous  in  the  cause,  should 
go  over  to  the  cabin  the  next  morning  to 
arrange  the  things  which  were  to  be  taken 
there. 

"For  what  can  that  poor  little  know- 
nothing,  Babili,  understand  about  arranging 
them  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  the  elder  of  the  two. 
''  Such  a  baby  as  she  is !  But  there's  this 
about  the  poor  child.  She's  always  so 
sweet  and  good,  you  can't  really  feel  vexed 
with  her,  if  she  is  a  little  fool  I " 

"I  don't  know*s  you  can,"  replied  her 
companion  with  a  sudden  tartness.  '^  I 
suppose  'tisn't  her  fault.  But  there  isn't 
any  excuse  for  the  other.  Franz  needn't 
have  been  a  fool  because  she  was ! " 

"Now  Miss  Morse,"  said  Mrs.  Wood, 
straightening  herself  up  and  overwhelming 
that  elderly  young  lady  with  a  look/  "  I 
thought  we'd  settled  it  that  'tisn't  worth 
while  to  say  hard  things  about  that  poor 
one-armed  soldier  because  he  was  such  a 
soft  fellow  as  to  marry  Babili.  I  know 
'twasn't  what  you  or  I  would  have  advised, 
and  I  wish  myself  that  Babili  knew  sonae- 
thingl  But  it's  done  now;  and  it's  our 
duty  to  make  the  best  of  it,  as  he's  doing, 
poor  fellow !  and  not  set  ourselves  up  as 
judges.  You  needn't  go  with  me  unless 
you  want  to !'' 

"  I  never  said  a  word  against  going,  and 
I  ain't  setting  myself  up  as  judge,  Ml«» 
Wood ! "  retorted  the  aggrieved  lady  with 
a  little  quaver  in  her  vwce.  She  had  at 
one  time  been  suspected  of  a  rather  ten- 
derer feeling  herself  for  the  maimed  soldier 
than  she  would  have  liked  to  acknowledge. 
"  I'm  sure  he'd  a  right  to  choose  for  him- 
self; and  I'm  as  ready  to  help  them  as  you 
are,  if  I  don't  make  so  much  parade  abovtt 
it    So  there ! " 

The  two  women,  having  thus  discharged 
their  small  artillery  at  one  another,  iiftow 
very  amicably  settled  on  the  hour  at  which 
they  would  start  the  next  morning  for  the 
cabin,  to  cany  out  their  benevolt nt  plans> 
for  Franz  and  Babili.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  Miss  Morse  didn't  have  a  9aug 
little  cry  all  alone  by  herself  after  she  had 
shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber  for  the 
Bight* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Babili  was  alone  in  the  house.  Franz 
had  gone  over  to  Mr.  Gray's  to  borrow  a 
certain  tool  and  his  little  wife  sat  in  front 
of  the  open  door  quietly  waiting  for  his  re- 
turn ;  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  her  large 
brown  eyes  fixed  on  the  road  by  which  he 
was  to  come. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  naked  as  the  room 
was.  The  morning  sun  was  pouring  its 
bright  yellow  rays  in  long,  slender  shafts 
throogh  the  butternut  tree  in  front  of  the 
door  quite  to  the  back  of  the  kitchen  where 
Babili  sat,  wrapping  her  in  its  golden  beams, 
Ighting  up  her  fiair,  curly  head  and  quite 
gtorifying  the  little  woman,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing a  cert^n  brightness  to  the  whole  place, 
of  which  she  was  conscious  to  her  fingers' 
ends. 

Babili  was  unusually  happy  this  morning. 
Mrs.  Gra3r's  rag  carpet  had  just  before  been 
brought  in  and  she  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  pride  and  delight  of  helping  Franz 
spread  it  upon  the  floor,  or  the  ecstacy  of 
feefii^  the  comfortable  texture  under  her 
feet  as  she  promenaded  to  and  fro  between 
die  fireplace  and  the  door,  until  she  grew 
tked  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  it  at  her  leisure 
and  watch  for  Franz.  He  did  not,  how- 
erer,  make  his  appearance  so  soon  as  she 
eq)ected.  The  time  seemed  wearisomely 
kmg  to  her,  and  she  began  to  amuse  herself 
by  tryii^  to  catch  the  motes  that  were  float- 
9g  thickly  in  the  sunbeams  and  laughing 
aerrily  to  herself  as  they  escaped  her. 

As  she  was^  thus  occupied,  a  wagon  piled 
fe&  of  household  gear,  drove  up  and  stopped 
at  Ae  door,  and  a  boy  and  two  women 
diiiid>ed  down  and,  after  spedcing  to  Babili, 
who  in  her  wonder  at  the  apparition  gave 
them  no  answer,  commenced  unloading  all 
sorts  of  fiirntture  and  household  imple- 
meats. 

•^Where's  Franz  ?  Isn't  Franz  at  home !" 
Mis.  Wood  at  length  enquired 

Babfli  shook  her  head,  and  without  finther 
c^fcmony  they  began  to  transfer  the  articles 
^  tlie  inside  of  the  house,  and  busily  ar- 
ra^  them.  A  cheery  home-look  suddenly 
?Pnr  Mdcr  their  adroit  hands  as  they  moved 
^  whkh,  gradually  dawning  upon  Bab- 
^s  perceptions,  created  strange  new  feel- 


ings of  delight  and  wonder.  The  crockery 
and  glass  shining  in  the  cupboard  ;  the 
pretty  table  against  the  wall— the  little  mir- 
ror above  it,  and  the  pretty  chairs  and  other 
conveniences  that  took  their  places  in 
kitchen  and  bed-room  were  all  a  strange 
surprise.  Was  she  in  a  dream  ?  or  was  this 
after  all  the  beautiftil  palace  that  Franz  was 
to  build  ? 

At  last  two  flower-pots  containing  a  tea- 
rose  arid  a  scarlet  geranium,  both  in  full 
bloom  were  placed  in  the  window,  and  the 
spell  of  Babili's  silence  was  broken. 

"  O  it  is  so  beautiful !  so  beautiful !"  she 
cried  out,  clapping  her  little  hands  and 
looking  wildly  around  her,  her  lips, quiv- 
ering and  working  with  an  emotion  very 
unexpected  to  her  visitors. 

"  We  thought,  dear,  you'd  be  pleased," 
said  Miss  Morse,  suddenly  warming  towards 
the  little  creature,  as  she  saw  these  signs 
of  human  feeling.  "  You  know,  Babili,  you 
were  always  my  little  pet — at  least  that  I 
always  liked  to  do  things  for  you — and  Pm 
sure  Tve  a  right  to  now."  And  the  good 
woman,  really  thinking  she  had  spoken  the 
truth,  brushed  away  a  little  tear  and  bustled 
about  busier  than  ever;  setting  a  chair 
here,  a  little  lightstand  there,  the  waterpail 
under  the  dresser,  until  nothing  seemed 
left  to  be  done.  As  the  two  women  stood 
looking  well-pleased  at  the  result  of  their 
labors,  a  cry  suddenly  escaped  Babili. 

"  I  wish  Franz  was  here,"  she  burst  out 
with  a  little  sob.  "I  want  Franz.  He  won't 
know  it." 

"Won't  know  what  ?"  said  Miss  Morse 
wondering.  "  Bless  your  dear  little  heart? 
don't  cry.  Franz  will  soon  be  here,  but 
now  we  want  you  to  show  us  your  bed. 
We've  got  some  nice  blankets  for  it." 

Babili's  attention  was  not  more  difficult 
to  turn  than  that  of  a  child.  At  the  men- 
tion of  her  bed  she  was  instantly  all  delight, 
and  led  the  way  with  alacrity  to  where  it 
reposed,  not  very  well  made  up,  on  the  bed- 
stead in  the  corner  of  the  bed-room.  It 
was  light  and  downy  and  she  looked  at  it 
with  pride,  for  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
her  little  world.  Mrs.  Wood  unceremoni- 
ously threw  off  all  the  coverings. 

"  Why,  what  a  nice  bed  it  is,  Babili,"  she 
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exc'aimed,  a&  she  tossed  it  up  and  felt  its 
slight  weight.  *'  Good  enough  for  a  prin- 
cess,  I  declare  ! '' 

**  It  was  my  auntie^''  said  Babili,  with  a 
little  sigh,  '^  and  see  this  beautiful  curtain^ 
Mrs.  Wood,  this  was  auntie's,  too." 

"Yes,  dear,  we'll  look  at  it  presently 
But  first  we  must  think  of  the  bed.'' 

In  three  minutes  the  bed  was  shakecy 
smoothed,  and  rounded  up  in  all  the  bravery 
of  fresh  snow-white  pillows,  sheets,  and 
blankets,  and  a  pretty  patchwork  quilt  A 
large  braided  rug  was  spread  before  it,  two 
chairs  and  a  light-stand  were  brought  in, 
giving  to  the  whole  room  a  new  and  com- 
fortable aspect 

"  Tliere,  Babili,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

Babili  did  not  give  words  to  her  thoughts: 
she  stood  gazing  around  on  all  her  new 
treasures,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom, 
her  little  child-face  fuU  of  smiles  and  tears. 
It  seemed  all  so  like  the  fairy  tales  her 
good  adopted  mother  used  sometimes  to 
tell  her. 

"  I  wish  Franz  would  come  1  I  want 
P>anz ! "  she  burst  out  again,  two  tears 
running  down  her  face. 

This  time  the  curtain  did  good  service  in 
stifling  the  strange  little  thing's  unwonted 
emotion.  Miss  Morse  adroitly  spread  it 
out  upon  the  carpeted  floor  of  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  Babili  forgot 
everything  else. 

"  Now,  dear,  this  will  make  a  nice  cover 
for  the  old  lounge  which  Franz  must  lie 
down  on  when  he  doesn't  fed  well,  and 
there'll  be  enough  left  for  curtains  to  the  two 
windows,  and  for  a  cover  to  this  table  Franx 
has  made  so  nicely.  Miss  Morse  and  I 
will  fit  the  cover  to  the  lounge  and  then  cut 
.out  the  other  things.  Don't  you  think, 
Babili,  that  if  we  get  them  all  ready  that 
you  can  hem  them  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  could.  I'm  sure  I  could  if 
Franz  will  show  me  how,"  answered  BabilL 
*'  Franz  knows  so  much,  and  he  likes  to 
help  me  because  he  feels  so  sorry  about 
me."  And  the  little  creature  looked  up  in 
the  face  of  her  new  friends  with  a  grateful 
smile. 

"  Poor  little  innocent ! "  the  two  women 


said  between  themselves,  as  they  covered 
the  lounge  and  fitted  the  work  for  the  litde 
inexperienced  fingers,  while  Babili  walked 
softly  and  quietly  round  and  round,  looking 
over  and  over  again  at  her  new  treasures. 
"  JusI  see'her  now,  and  she  a  wife  I  But  it 
can't  be  helped,  and  the  soonei  she.  begins, 
to  learn  something  the  better." 

In  an  hour's  time,  amid  much  low  talking 
between  themselves,  the  two  women  had 
completely  covered  the  lounge,  which  was,, 
to  the  full,  as  pretty  and  more,  useful  thaa 
many  a  more  pretentious  article  of  the  kind* 
The  hems  were  then  basted  and  the  work 
explained  to  Babili  until  she  was.  sure  that 
with  the  help  of  Franz  she  should  under* 
stand  them,  and  then  with  nods  and  smiles 
of  encouragement  her  new  friends  left  her. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Franz  returned  and  looked  about 
him,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  greatly 
surprised. 

'* Why, what  is  all  this^  Babili?  What 
fairies  have  been  at  work  here  ?  " 

Babili  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands, 
delighted  at  his  surprise,  and  explained  the 
matter  in  her  best  style,  Franz  looking 
pleased  and  yet  grave. 

^  They  are  all  very  kind,"  he  said,  kissing 
the  little  face  turned  up  to  him.  ''  But  little 
Bab,  we  mustn't  be  beggars.  We  are  rich, 
now,  and  friends  couldn't  be  kinder,  but  we 
must  work  to  put  bread  in  our  mouths.. 
We  mustn't  live  en  charity,  little  Babili !  '* 

^^  No  indeed,  Franz,  I  am  going  to  leara 
to  work.  See  all  these  things  that  the  ladies 
cut  out  of  my  great  curtain.  They  are  basted 
and  I  am  to  hem  them  if  you  will  only- 
show  me  how  ever  so  little  !  " 

'*  That  I  will,  dear.  I  could  sew  like  a 
woman  before  the  bullet  took  off  my  hand, 
and  I  can  do  something  at  it  now,  crippled 
as  I  am ;  at  any  rate  I  hope  to  teach  my 
little  wife  to  be  a  notable  workwoman* 
Don't  you  think  I  can,  Babili  2  Then  while 
you  sew  and  mend  my  stockings — no,  I  shall 
mend  them — and  make  all  sorts  of  pretty 
things  for  yourself— if  my  pei.sion  doesn't 
fall  short  you  shall  have  pretty  things,  Bab> 
ili — I  will  work  in  the  garden  and  grow  po- 
tatoes and  corn  and  peas  and  salad,  and  you 
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shall  feed  the  chickens  I  mean  to  have, 
aad  hunt  hen's  eggs,  and  we'll  live  like 
prino^  won't  we,  little  wifie  ?  " 
,  How  Franz's  spirits  had  risen  with  the 
promise  of  increased  comfort  which  had 
beai  spirited  into  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  cabin,  as  if  fairies  had  been  at  work  I 

It  does  one  so  much  good  to  know  that 
theie  is  somewhere  human  S5rmpathy  for 
flor  wants,  our  sufierings,  even  our  short- 
comings !  Why  do  we  not  think  of  that 
nfflre,  when  the  e3^es,  if  not  the  hands,  of 
ow  fellow  beings  are  pleading  for  the  spir- 
itoal  nourishment  which  comes  from  the 
kind  word,  the  sympathizing  touch,  the  full 
gush  of  warm  and  living  words?  How 
easy  it  would  be  to  keep  the  magnetic  cur- 
rent of  love  and  good  will  forever  flowing 
back  and  forth  between  the  now  chilled  and 
isolated  children  of  the  Good  Father,  if  we 
woqW  only  all  determine  that  it  should  be 

Bat  let  us  go  back  to  Franz  whose  heart 
had  become  so  suddenly  lightened  by  the 
awakened  kindness  of  the  communtity  into 
wte±  he  had  come  two  years  before,  a 
stiaoger,  a  foreigner,  a  broken-down  and 
crippled  soldier.  Even  while  he  deprecated 
die  offerings  which  their  S5rmpathy  prompt- 
ed, saying  to  the  little  creature  dependent 
«i  him  for  life  and  happiness,  "  We  must 
aot  be  beggars,  little  Bab,"  he  was  the  hap- 
pier for  it.  For  the  assistance  in  the  way 
flf  tbose  household  conveniences  and  adom- 
Eents  which  his  small  pension  would 
«arccly  have  reached  to  supply,  he  could 
not  but  be  truly  grateful,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  the  new  sympathy  which  they  indi- 
ated  inspired  him  with  unwonted  cheer 
and  courage.  His  health  steadily  improved 
araier  the  ameliorating  infhiences  of  his 
happier  Ufe,  and  under  his  patient,  loving 
astructions,  Babili  seemed  for  a  time 
re^  to  grow  helpful  and  useful.  She  had 
>h«ys  been  busy,  but  it  was  in  a  way  to 
otoi  do  more  harm  than  good.  Like  chil- 
fccn  who  destroy  their  playthings  to  leara 
iA^  is  inside,  Babiliy  in  her  unskilled  and 
^wasoning  manipulations,  often  made  de- 
s^rtctJTe  basiness  of  her  industry.  But  all 
^  friDz  patiently  and  kindly  bore  with, 
^^ always  for  better  times  by  and  by. 
&fee  sammer  was  over,  the  hopes  of 


Franz  proved  not  to  have  been  altogether 
vain.  Many  improvements  became  visible 
in  and  around  the  cabin.  A  nice  garden 
attracted  the  admiring  attention  of  their 
watchful  friends,  who,  strange  to  say,  re- 
laxed neither  in  their  interest  nor  kindness. 
His  vegetables  were  a  surprise  to  all,  him- 
self among  the  number,  and  the  families  of 
chickens  that  were  running  about  the  door- 
3rard,  throve  beyond  all  expectations.  In 
this  field  Babili  was  an  unwearied  and  suc- 
cessful operator.  Here,  indeed,  she  was 
queen.  Instinct  came,  like  the  instinct  ot 
a  beaver  or  a  bird,  to  her  aid  and  it  was  as 
unerring.  No  shower  or  dew  was  permit- 
ted to  drench  or  sicken  her  subjects.  She 
could  no  more  have  told  why  she  did  not 
permit  this  than  the  robin  could  tell  why  it 
always  builds  its  nest  m  one  unchanging 
feshion.  But  the  instinct  for  their  good 
ruled  her  like  a  law,  and  where  she  was 
they  were  safe.  She  knew  every  one  of 
them  by  name,  and  every  one  came  at  her 
call,  flying  upon  her  hands,  her  shoulders, 
her  head  ;  covering  her  from  head  to  foot 
with  their  little  downy,  rotund  forms  ;  and 
seeming  perfectly  to  understand  the  inces- 
sant stream  of  conversation,  nearly  unintel- 
ligible to  others,  which  she  addressed  to 
them.  A  mysterious  and  most  wonderful 
bond  seemed  to  unite  this  half-developed 
little  creature  and  these,  the  new  element 
which  had  entered  into  her  life. 

She  did  not  forget  to  wait  upon  and  pet 
Franz,  but  if  she  had  not  seen  him  every 
day,  she  would  have  been  fully  satisfied 
with  the  society  of  her  feathered  subjects. 
As  the  little  things  grew  older  and  larger, 
they  would  watch  for  her  appearance  around 
the  door,  and  peep  and  cry  until  she  made 
her  appearance,  when  the  fluttering  and 
cooing  and  talking  among  them  was  a  sur- 
prising thing  to  witness. 

It  was  all  an  incomprehensible  study  to 
Franz.  He  would  watch  Babili^s  proceed- 
ings with  them  by  the  hour,  amused  and 
yet  sad,  for  they  seemed  to  him  to  divide 
her  from  him  further  and  further.  He  felt 
that  her  nature  was  in  some  way  more  al- 
lied to  the  lower,  most  innocent  orders  of 
creation  than  to  the  higher  and  human. 
He  somehow  felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  a 
strengthening  conviction  that  it  would  never 
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be  otherwise ;  that  though  far  from  being 
idiotic,  as  many  called  Babili,  some  element 
which  neither  art  nor  affection  could  ever 
supply  was  wanting  to  her.  He  was  mak- 
ing up  hi^  mind  that  farther  efforts  at  her 
improvement  was  in  vain,  when  aid  came 
from  an  outside  source. 

Among  the  watchers  of  the  cabin  and  its 
occupants  were  Miss  Morse.  She  saw  and 
seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  of  Franz,  and  with  a 
kindness  and  clearsightedness  that  did  her 
honor,  determined  in  a  quiet  way  to  try  and 
remedy  them*  To  this  end  she  became  a 
frequent,  finally  a  daily  visitor  there  ;  she 
devoted  herself,  like  a  true  sister  of  charity. 


to  Babili,  endeavoring  in  a  hundred  ways  to 
instruct  and  lift  her  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
intelligence.  If  her  success  was  not  great 
neither  was  it  discouragingly  small.  She 
could  not  wean  her  from  her  devotion  to 
her  feathered  companions  but  she  made  this 
subservient  to  her  own  purpose  as  £Eir  as 
she  could,  and,  by  talking  to  her  a  great 
deal  of  Franz,  gradually  awakened  a  new 
interest  in  indoor  afi&irs  that  would  please 
him  and  make  him  happier.  She  showed 
her  how  to  do  a  great  many  little  things  for 
the  adornment  of  the  cabin,  and  Babili 
soon  developed  a  degree  of  imitation  that 
surprised  and  delighted  both  teacher  and 
husband.  Mrs,  C  M,  Sawyer, 


A  Thought  of  Margaret  Puller. 


HOW  beautiful  to  my  heart  as  I  sit 
here  amid  the  silence  and  .the  purple 
and  golden  glory,  and  turn  slowly  and  rev- 
erently the  leaves  of  this  memoir,  —  leaves 
so  like  the  beating  pulses  and  the  quick, 
high  throbbings  of  a  human  soul  —  is  the 
memory  of  that  hour  in  which  I  gathered, 
as  a  treasure  to  be  hoarded  forever,  the 
name  of  Margaret  Fuller.  It  was  a  clear 
summer  morning  in  my  little-girlhood,  and 
Mildred  had  just  been  in  to  ask  for  me  to 
go  and  play;  but  when  she  found  that 
mother  could  not  spare  me  from  the  chores, 
nor  father  give  me  up  from  the  lesson,  she 
lingered  in  the  kitchen  until  I  had  tidied 
my  hair  and  hung  up  my  big  apron,  and 
then  she  followed  me  up  to  the  study.  As 
I  sat  down  with  my  book  at  the  table  where 
father  was  writing,  she  came  close  to  me 
and  putting  one  arm  around  my  neck  and 
leaning  over  toward  father,  she  placed  the 
other  hand  upon  his  knee  and  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  such  a  yearning,  appeal- 
ing expression  upon  her  strange,  little  face, 
as  though  her  heart  was  asking  for  some- 
thing to  fill  it  We  had  not  yet  known 
much  of  each  other,  save  that  we  were  chil- 
dren in  the  same  school  and  enjoyed  each 
other's  sports  with  the  other  children  ;  and 
Mildred  was  just  getting  a  habit  of  running 
in  now  and  then,  and  whenever  she  came, 
she  seemed  to  turn  instinctively  to  father, 
although  she  seldom  spoke  to  him  as  yet. 


She  expressed  her  interest  more  by  a  gen- 
tle touch  or  an  eager,  wistful  look,  than  by 
her  naturally  impetuous  manner  of  speak- 
ing. As  she  stood  looking  at  him,  ^ther 
lifted  his  eyes  from  his  manuscript  and 
gave  her  some  sweet,  cheerful,  loving  word 
such  as  he  always  gave  the  children,  and 
then  she  turned  away  without  speaking  and 
went  down  stairs. 

As  she  passed  out,  there  came  a  low  rap 
upon  the  door,  and  when  it  opened  there 
came  in  a  woman  of  rare  and  peculiar  pres- 
ence. In  stature,  she  was  rather  below  the 
medium  height,  and  in  form  too  heavy  for 
either  dignity  or  grace;  but  there  was  a 
power  in  the  great  Carlyle-like  forehead 
that  overhung  those  large,  sad,  speaking 
black  eyes  that  one  yielded  to  at  once,  and 
there  was  an  almost  spiritual  beauty  about 
the  plain  and  somewhat  heavy  face — a  love- 
liness that  stirred  the  sweetest,  holiest 
fountains  of  the  soul  like  the  touch  of  angel 
fingers.  She  held  in  one  hand  a  little  book, 
plainly  bound,  and  she  said,  "  Good  friend, 
I  have  brought  something  to  interest  you 
and  to  shock  you,  alsa  I  am  going  to  read 
and  we  are  going  to  talk,  and  then  I  am 
going  to  leave  this  book  for  you  to  think 
about."  She  then  began  to  read  from 
"  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  She 
knew  her  hearer  well,  and  so  she  turned  to 
all  those  sentences  that  would  ring  against 
his  beautiful  convictions  of  womanhood.     I 
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remember  distinctly  that  sentence  about 
the  "sea  captains"  and  his  reply.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  bow  in  their  difierence  they  held 
a  peculiar  and  beautiful  harmony  about  the 
Margaret  who  had  written  this  strange 
book.  And  now  as  I  sit  here  under  the 
Toodland  shadows  and  look  into  the  heart 
oTdu's  same  Margaret's  life,  something  of 
the  richness  and  the  beauty  of  that  happy 
isomiog  comes  back  to  me  ;  and  so,  I  do 
not  turn  to  Margaret's  sorrows  and  her 
struggles,  I  do  not  read  of  the  hours  when 
she  stood  a  little  child  in  the  time  of  death, 
or  full-grown  for  the  life  of  earth,  and  looked 
up  into  the  face  of  some  one  older  and 
wiser  for  just  the  help  she  needed,  but  who 
in  turn  could  only  look  back  upon  her  with 
pity  and  commiseration  when  for  her 
"there  remained  no  purple  island,  no  Ma- 
deria anymore  " — ^but  I  read  those  precious 
kgcnds  of  her  affections.  I  see  how  she 
lofed  her  mother,  her  sister  and  brothers, 
her  friends,  her  husband,  her  babe.  I  listen 
2$  she  sweetly  says,  "There  is,  at  last, 
nothing  left  of  me,  but,  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  sA^  loves  miuh,^^ 

Ah  yes !  I  like  to  know  that  Margaret's 
BataTB,  like  all  truly  great  natures,  was  in- 
fcutely  tender.  I  like  to  read,  too,  in  hours 
like  these,  of  that  perfect  and  conscious 
sease  of  inmiortality  that  always  encircled 
fcerwith  "the  glow  of  the  morning  twilight." 
Above  aU,  I  love  to  believe  that  a  joy  so 
sweet,  and  a  strength  as  great,  and  a  ten- 
fieroess  as  beautiful,  may  come  to  any  and 
to  crery  soul  after  all  trials  that  are  borne 
^  an  endeavor  as  continued  and  as  sin- 
cere. And  so,  I  thank  God  that  Margaret 
Filler  lived,  and  that  those  who  loved  her 
J'ave  given  the  touching  story  of  her  brave 
^  to  the  women  that  come  after  her. 

But  the  most  beautiful  to  me  of  all  the 
iaddents  in  Margaret's  life  are  those  ex- 
pressing her  attachment  to  and  sympathy 
^diikiren.  To  men  and  women  she  could 
UQKtimes  seem  cold  and  stem  and  mysti- 
cs but  the  bright  eyes  of  a  little  child 
Wttd  away  into  the  deeps  of  her  great 
»iii,  and  die  red  lips  of  an  innocent  babe 
^^  open  her  heart,  and  she  took  it  in 
^  kwred  it  always. 
1  know  of  no  tale  oi  love  so  touchingly 


beautiful,  so  full  of  tender  pathos,  as  that 
of  her  friendship  with  "  Pickie ; "  who, 
with  her  own  "Nino,"  has  become  a  cherub 
idol  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  Margaret. 
How  entirely  he  trusted  her !  How  she 
soothed  and  helped  him  !  And  when  toward 
her  he  grew  irritable  and  impatient,  how  he 
"  cut  her  to  the  heart  more  than  any  other 
friend  had  ever  done — though  many  another 
had  treated  her  unkindly ! "  How  tenderly 
she  remembered  him  through  all  the  excit- 
ing changes  in  the  far-off  land  of  her  adop- 
tion !  And  he — ah  !  how  often  did  he  look 
over  the  broad  blue  of  the  river  and  "talk 
of  taking  a  boat "  to  go  out  and  visit  her  I 
So  firmly,  so  closely,  did  the  delicate  ten- 
drils of  affection  entwine  these  two  pure 
and  loving  hearts  that  we  can  never  think 
of  Margaret  without  remembering  with 
gentle  tenderness  her  beautiful  boy-friend 
—  her  little  favorite, 

"PICKIE." 

Dear  little  "  Pickie  I "  how  sweetly  he  slept 

In  the  hush  of  the  twilight  fair, 
The  heaven-light  playing  across  his  fiu:e 

And  brightening  the  sheen  of  his  hair ; 
How  his  mother  sat  by,  her  pale,  drooping  brow 

AU  crossed  with  the  hard  lines  of  pain  I 
How  his  father  bent  o'er  and  tenderly  asked 

If  the  diild  would  not  waken  again  f 
Dear  little  "  Pickie  1"  his  Margaret's  pride  — 
How  would  she  weep  when  she  knew  he  had  died  I 

Sweet  little  "  Pickie  I "  what  could  this  worid  bestow 

On  a  soul  that  was  spotless  as  his  ? 
There  are  always  rank  weeds  where  its  whitest  buds  blow, 

And  tears  in  its  valleys  of  bliss. 
Ah  I  had  he  lived  on  his  lips  must  have  pressed 

The  beaker  of  sin  or  of  woe, 
And  weary  and  worn  his  white  dimpled  feet 

Would  have  trodden  this  pathway  below. 
And  yet,  how  they  wept  when  they  knew  that  no  more 
His  laug^  would  make  music  by  hearthstone  and  door. 

Dear  Kttle  "  Pickie  !  **  how  his  soft,  loving  eyes 

Tum'd  down  to  that  storm-beaten  sea, 
When  the  land-pirates  oflEer*d  no  aid  and  no  hope, 

And  no  beacon  shone  over  the  lea  ! 
How  his  fair  face  look'd  in  through  the  wind-tattei'd  sails, 

How  his  small  hands  reached  down  throti^h  the  foam  ; 
Oh,  who  cannot  picture  his  fiitoess  of  joy 

To  welcome  that  one  household  home  I 
Sweeet  "  Nino"  and  "  Pickie,"  so  loving  and  fair, 

Now  roaming  with  hand  link'd  in  hand, 
While  Margaret  watches  with  fond,  faithful  love 

Through  the  groves  of  the  shadowless  land. 
Dear  little  "  Pickie  I "  by  how  tender  a  tie 
He  links  home  upon  earth  to  home  in  the  sky. 

Mrs,  F.  W,  Gillette, 
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Jerusalem. 

[Written  on  receiving  a  Christmas  gift  of  olive  wood  inscribed  in  Hebrew  with  the  name  of  the  dty  near  which 
it  grew.] 

City  of  Peace,  within  whose  sacred  portals 

The  Temple  lifted  up  its  shining  walls, 
And  priests  of  God  communed  with  the  immortals 

Behind  the  vail  which  round  Shekinah  falls, 
Restored  again  in  all  thy  ancient  glory 
I  see  thee  by  the  light  of  this  sweet  Christmas  story. 

Standing  in  awe  at  thy  consummate  splendor 

Wrought  by  the  wisdom  of  a  kingly  line, 
Loyal  in  duty,  eager,  praise  to  render 

The  great  Jehovah  by  some  outward  sign. 
How  grand  the  symbol  which  my  glad  eyes  see 
On  Zion's  holy  hill,  O  city  of  Peace,  in  thee  ! 

Worthy  of  praise  from  Hebrew  seer  and  singer ; 

Thy  name  and  situation  beautiful, 
In  every  tongue  some  reverential  finger 

Has  made  the  signs  which  tell  thy  wondrous  rule. 
And  saint  and  sage  have  kissed  thy  garment^s  hem 
O  favored  of  the  Lord,  beloved  Jerusalem. 

The  peace  of  God  in  overflowing  measure 

Abides  within  thee  an  inspiring  soul. 
And  though  long  buried  lies  thine  earthly  treasure 

The  eye  of  faith  beholds  thee  perfect,  whole, 
As  when  the  Christmas  angels  hovered  near 
And  sang  to  wondering  men  their  song  of  hope  and  cheer. 

Still  glides  the  Kedron  through  its  pebbly  valley, 

And  Olivet  a  solemn  sentinel  stands 
To  mark  the  spot  where  faith's  bright  lemons  rally 

With  inspiration  for  all  times  and  lands  ; 
Jesus  the  Christ  made  all  these  places  holy, 
Jerusalem  the  great  and  Bethlehem  the  lowly. 

We  follow  Him,  our  hearts  glad  anthems  beating. 

Along  the  highway  and  the  mountain  path 
To  that  dear  spot  where  he  sat  down  repeating 

The  marvellous  blessings  which  the  righteous  hath ; 
And  where  with  dew  of  night  his  locks  were  wet,  — 
His  temple  of  prayer  the  shades  of  tree-crowned  Olivet. 

Thy  symbol  meaning,  O  beloved  cit}% 

Finds  revelation  in  the  Saviour's  name ; 
Peace  to  the  «/^r/^f  descended  from  his  pity 

And  God's  own  temple  every  heart  became ; 
This  peace  be  yours,  dear  friend,  in  largest  measure. 
This  priceless  Christmas  gift,  this  everlasting  treasure. 

y.  L,  P. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KLISE  POLKO. 


THIS  charming  Rococo  Medallion 
which  lies  before  me  was,  undoubt- 
edly, most  reluctantly  resigned  to  the  Prus- 
ms  by  that  funous  jeweller  in  the  Rue  B. 
in  Versailles.  But  why  did  he  direct  the 
anentioD  of  strangers  to  his  antiquarian 
treasures,  which  heretofore  he  had  kept  so 
:aretully  guarded  under  lock  and  key  ? 

Henceforth  there  was  no  end  to  the  throng 
of  petitions  for  the  little  ornament,  and 
Prussian  money  was  as  good  as  French  ;  '*le 
vtiici"  ^Monsieur  le  Capitaine"  was  called, 
wito  after  his  long  sighing  obtained  it. 

And  now  this  little  work  of  art  belongs 
ro  me^  and  is  daily  more  and  more  admired. 
One  can  scarcely  see  anything  prettier  or 
oore  omamental. 

In  form  it  is  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, with  a  rim  of  pearls,  next  a  narrow 
bud  of  black  enamel,  then  a  circle  of  small 
ciainoods,  the  centre  being  rose-colored 
eiumel,  upon  which  is  painted  with  the 
finest  pencil  a  gay,  bewitching  Cupid,  who 
lith  an  arch  nah/e  expression  is  blowing 
apon  a  silver  bom  as  though  he  would  her- 
iii  to  the  world  a  new  victory. 

Indescribably  charming  and  delicate  ap- 
pears this  childish  figure  in  its  tender  form. 

The  medallion  is  framed  in  glass  set  in 
laid,  and  in  the  back  of  the  case  lies  part 
at  a  withered  rose-leaf.  The  whole  is  sus- 
pended upon  a  graceful,  braided  pearl  chain. 

With  the  help  oi  a  single  date  verbally 
f^Joished  me  by  the  donor,  and  a  sheet  of 
pa?cr  with  scarcely  legible  characters  in 
cedent  French  that  was  found  in  the  casket 
vitb  the  medallion,  as  the  jeweller  had  re- 
ttived  it  from  his  father,  I  found  at  last  by  the 
CT«  of  a  "  Sunday  child  "  (a  lucky  person) 
^  che  to  the  origin  of  this  work  of  art ; 
^  1  think  the  hand  which  painted  the  little 
E-'os  is  discovered,  as  well  as  the  interesting 
*«nan  who  wore  the  ornament  long,  long 
yorsago. 

In  the  ante-room  oi  the  renowned  painter 
*^poet,  Sophie  Charon,  in  Paris,  on  a  calm 

'r'^  mom  in  1 70 1  were  shed  n>any  tears. 

^  little  god-child  and  servant  of  the  beau- 

^^  woman,  the  pretty  Cadette,  wept  bit- 


terly, for  she  had  met  with  a  serious  mis- 
fortune. 

A  medallion  with  an  angePs  head  upon 
it,  which  her  mistress  called  her  "talisman," 
as  the  little  one  was  amusing  herself  with 
trying  it  upon  her  neck,  slipped  from  her 
fingers  and  fell  upon  the  stone  hearth  before 
the  great  mirror,  and  the  rose-colored  en- 
amel was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

What  fright  and  what  grief !  For  years 
Mademsiselle  Chdron  had  cherished  it  in 
such  close  companionship  that  half  seriously, 
half  jestingly  she  would  say,  "It  guards 
my  heart." 

And  now?  On  the  next  Sunday  the 
great  Gartenfest  would  again  be  celebrated, 
the  anniversary  of  her  godmother's  names- 
day,  and  the  ornament  must  be  replaced  ^ 
for  as  sure  as  the  going  down  of  the  sim, 
Sophie  Charon  would  sooner  have  aban- 
doned the  festival  than  have  appeared  with- 
out her  talisman ! 

And  now  if  she  were  to  ask  after  it,  what 
should  Cadette  say  ?  Her  thoughts  were 
confused,  and  her  heart  beat  with  the  wild- 
est anxiety,  for  when  her  misfortune  came 
to  light,  she  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  her  godmother  would  send  her  away 
without  pity.  And  to  go  from  this  pleasant 
home  and  so  good  a  mistress  was  not  to  be 
borne. 

And  then,  there  was  a  certain  somebody 
who  only  waited  till  their  united  savings  had 
accumulated  to  a  sum  that  would  permit  him 
to  say,  "  Cadette,  now  I  can  make  you  my 
little  wife."  Ah !  how  long  delayed  was 
this  surplus,  and  with  a  young  man  even 
longer  tl)an  with  a  young  woman,  and  with 
a  painter  the  longest  of  all. 

Her  lover,  Antoine  Watteau,  was  a  pupil  ot 
Claude  Gillot,  who  asserted  that  the  lad  was 
indolent  and  imagined  himself  born  to  be  a 
great  man,  and  gazed  after  every  aristocratic 
lady  he  saw  instead  of  attending  to  his  work, 
and  that  he  would  never  accomplish  any- 
thing. But  the  young  girl  comforted  her- 
self with  the  conviction  that  Claude  had  an 
evil  tongue.  In  her  heart  she  could  not 
blame  the  young  pupil  that  he  took  no  pleas- 
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ure  in  those  burlesque  figures  which  Claude 
Gillot  was  forever  painting ;  neither  did  she 
like  the  disagreeable,  stiff  soldier,  and  peas- 
ant scenes  which  the  pupil  painted. 

Could  Cadette  have  persuaded  Antoine, 
whose  beautiful,  sad  eyes  touched  her  heart 
so  deeply,  to  paint  those  gentle  Madonna 
heads,  she  would  have  been  more  than 
happy ;  but  he  always  laughed  at  her  when- 
ever she  spoke  of  it,  or  thought  he  might  at 
least  from  morning  till  night  paint  beautiful 
ladies  in  splendid  dresses  and  laces. 

Antoine  was  now  Cadette*s  first  thought 
in  her  distress  about  the  broken  medallion. 
He  could  and  must  help  her  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  quickly  painting  another  talisman 
before  the  godmother  knew  of  the  misfor- 
tune. It  could  not  be  so  very  difficult,  and 
surely  Claude  Gillot  would  give  her  a  piece 
of  enamel,  for  she  had  seen  all  colors  lying 
about  there,  which  he  used  in  painting  per- 
fume boxes. 

She  would  hastily  run  over,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time,  for  Mademoiselle  Charon 
would  sleep  yet  two  hours  longer. 

In  the  studio  of  Gillot  it  was  early  day- 
Jight,  and  Antoine  sat  alone  before  his  easel ; 
to  be  sure,  the  young  man  was  not  painting, 
but  sat  miserable,  staring  out  beyond  the 
soldier-painted  canvas,  and  the  fresh,  rosy 
face  of  the  maiden  could  scarcely  kindle  a 
smile  upon  his  lip. 

This  time  she  made  no  remark,  her  heart 
and  thought  were  filled  with  one  object,  the 
broken  talisman.  With  fluttering  breath 
she  told  her  young  friend  all,  and  concluded 
with  this  petition : 

"  Now  quickly  paint  me  a  new  angel  upon 
rose-colored  enamel  and  set  it !  " 

"  But  how  did  the  broken  angel  look  ?  " 
asked  Wattcau,  laughing.  "  I  must  first 
know  that." 

Cadette  was  perplexed ;  she  had  never 
particularly  observed  it,  she  only  knew  it 
had  little  wings. 

"  Now,  then,  it  looked  like  all  angels," 
was  the  hesitating  answer.  "  Paint  a  little 
angel  as  you  see  it  and  it  will  certainly  be 
pretty.  If  you  will  set  it  in  the  medallion 
—see,  here  it  is,  Antoine,— and  bring  it  to 
me  at  the  right  time,  then"— she  stammered 
and  blushed. 

"Now  — then?" 


"If  you  were  allowed  to  ask  a  reward, 
what  would  it  be  ?  " 

"  What  ?  Once,  undisturbed,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  your  godmother's  merry  fes- 
tival, which  you  have  so  often  described  to 
me.  It  is  easy  enough  for  you  to  stick  me 
in  some  little  corner.    Will  you,  Cadette  ?" 

She  nodded.  But  upon  her  brow  lay  a 
shadow.  That  was  all  he  desired  ?  Only 
that? 

"  Bring  me  the  talisman  and  I  will  fulfil 
your  wish,"  she  said  at  last  softly,  and 
started  to  go,  then  suddenly  stopped,  drew 
out  a  siHc  purse.  "  Here,  I  have  brought 
something  for  you  to  keep  for  me ;  I  had 
almost  forgotten  it.  The  godmother  gave 
it  to  me  yesterday.  She  is  so  good  I  would 
not  grieve  her  for  all  the  worid.  It  would 
be  a  heavy  blow  for  me  to  leave  her,  An- 
toine." 

"  Dear  little  one,  you  need  not  fear  that," 
answered  the  young  man  as  he  carelessly 
thrust  the  purse  into  his  breast  pocket  with- 
out examining  the  contents.  "  The  box  is 
a  long  way  from  being  full,  and  not  till  it 
reaches  the  top  can  we  marry,  Cadette." 

"  Is  not  the  box  too  large  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  Do  you  think  I  would  have 
my  wife  go  meanly  clad,  and  work  like  a 
common  burger  woman  ?  Never !  I  must 
have  a  handsome  studio,  with  great  carved 
sofas,  and  my  wife  must  dress  in  silk  and 
velvet  and  carry  a  fan  m  her  hand,  and 
everybody  must  admire  her  almost  as  much 
as  I  do." 

Cadette  broke  out  into  a  clear  laugh. 

"  Now,  then,  you  will  lead  home  a  gray- 
haired,  toothless  old  woman,  it  will  be  so 
long  before  we  can  both  save  enough  for 
such  a  life,"  she  cried. 

"  Child,  how  quickly  one  can  become  rich 
your  godmother  is  an  example.  Early  in 
life  she  ornamented  and  painted  fans,  and 
now  gives  the  most  brilliant  f&tes  in  Paris. 
How  happy  she  is  ! " 

"  Say  not  so.  In  spite  of  all  her  splen- 
dors I  often  see  her  weep,  for  she  cannot 
forget  her  early  love  whom  she  sent  from 
her  because  he  was  too  aristocratic." 

"  You  only  say  that  in  joke,  Cadette.  As 
though  one  ever  dismissed  another  for  being 
too  aristocratic." 

"  It  is  all  true.    When  Sophie  Charon 
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was  a  painter  and  painted  fans  for  noble 
ladies^  she  carried  one  of  marvelous  beauty 
and  delicacy  to  the  Countess  Richelieu. 

The  countess  permitted  my  godmother  to 
come  to  her,  for  she  loved  her  much,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  chatting  with  her. 
One  day  she  was  not  alone^  a  handsome 
page  of  the  Queen's,  Robert  le  Hay,  was 
present,  and  laughed  and  jested  with  her. 
He  admired  the  artistic  painting  of  the  fan, 
but  secretly  much  more  the  beautiful  maiden* 
The  next  day  he  visited  her  at  the  work- 
room of  her  father  and  carried  her  ten  fans. 
Naturally,  he  must  now  be  there  frequently 
to  see  that  the  work  was  going  rapidly  for- 
ward, and  various  other  little  mattevs ;  he 
offered  her  vines  and  flowers  to  copy ;  he 
particularly  admired  butterflies  as  Sophie 
painted  them.    She  could  not  paint  enoughs 

Truly,  he  was  the  prettiest  butterfly  at 
the  court.  Old  Ch^oa  had  sharp  ey^  but 
deaf  ears,  and  while  his  daughter  worked 
in  the  window  niche,  her  miniature  studio, 
the  handsome  page  sat  on  a  low  stool  at 
her  feet,  looking  more  at  the  face  thaa  the 
hand  of  the  artist. 

In  her  youth,  my  gi>dmother  must  hav« 
been  an  angel  of  beauty  and  loveline9s ; 
even  to-day  she  is  like  a  picture,  and  I  tell 
you,  Antoine  Watteau,  when  dressed  in  her 
heavy  gold-colored  silk,  which  rustlea  as 
she  moves  through  the  aalons,  and  her  powc 
dered  tresses  fall  to  her  brea»t,  and-  the 
great  pomegranate  flower  npds  and  trembles 
behind  the  left  ear>  andr  about  her  white 
throat  is  clapped  the  black  velvet  band 
i^n  which  is  suspended  the  tafaman, 
looking  so  light  and  ytt  so  psoud,  a&  though 
she  floated  in  a  dpud  of  fragprance)  then*  I 
alncays  think  that  among  the  youngest  and 
pfettiest  women^  she  kx>ka  thse  youngeetr  and 
prettiest  stiU. 

Now  if  s  na  wonder  that^  the  yowig  TP»g/t§ 
—he  was  the  son  of  sk  Marquis^  Antoine^ — 
one  day  when  the  old  CbitoBtwa$  sGPkUQf 
one  of  his  pupils  behind  the  scree%  slipped 
from  the  low  stool  at  the  feet  of  SopMe  and 
o&red  her  the  f^  of  his  heart  and  lilie. 

Do  you  know  what  Sophie  Charon  with 
a  light  smile  answered  him?  ' Not  tiU  you 
have  remained  true  thirty  years  will*  I  be* 
lieve  your  words  or  accept  your  gifts.'  You 
most  know.the  page  had  not  the  repstatkifl 
(br  great  truths  the  godmoiher  teld  me*'' 


(And  here  Cadette  gave  quite  an  earnest 
little  lecture.)  "  But  think  of  the  wonder, 
the  handsome  Robert  le  Hay  disappeared 
from  Paris  with  only  this  farewell  to  the 
godmother,  the  talisman  which  I  have 
broken,  and  this  little  line,  '  In  thirty  years 
auf  Wiedersehen,'  and  to  this  hour  not  a 
word  has  she  ever  heard  from  him.  I  be« 
lieve  the  thirty  years  Have  nearly  expired, 
but  dare  not  ask  her.  But  that  it  has  been 
a  life-long  sorrow  to  her  to  have  sent  him 
away,  and  that  she  has  had  no  other  love, 
that  I  know  well  enough,"  concluded  Ca- 
dette with  an  important  air. 

"  If  I  could  but  recall  him — the  obstinate 
head.  Why  need  he  have  gone  off  upon 
that  ?  we  often  say  things  we  soon  would 
gladly  recall." 

"  The  page  was  brave ;  in  Paris  it  was 
probably  too  difficult  to  remain  true,  so  he 
must  go  to  foreign  lands  not  to  see  Sophie 
Charon,"  remarked  Antoine,  laughing. 

**  This  hateful  speech  shall  only  be  for- 
given if  you  quickly  paint  and  bnng  me  the 
talisman,  scoffer.  Now,  farewell ;  hold  you 
to  3rour  promise,  so  hold  I  to  mine." 

He  held  the  little  hand  which  she  reached 
hhn  a  moment  firmly,  and  whispered, 

*^  Cadette,  yoa  know  not  how  happy  you 
make  me  when  you  are  so  friendly  to  me." 

Blushliig,  and  with  a  qtdckly  beating 
heart,  she  tote  herself  away. 

It  was  high  time-<-Mademoiselle  Charon 
had  already  called.  How  indescribably 
qnickthe  time  had  flown. 

The  ibcaner  painter  was  now,  indeed,  had 
been  a  long  time  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  nenowned  ladies  of  Paris  at  that  time. 
She  was  treated  like  a  princess.  Her  for* 
mer  aristociatic  patrons  now  gladly  entered 
her  parlors  as  guests*  Marvelously  quick 
had  grown  the  flower  of  her  riches  and  re^ 
nown«  Her  tender  and  thoughtful  paint' 
ings  had  hecoae  the  fashion  since  Henri- 
etta, Countess  of  Orleans*  a  short  time  be- 
fore her  death  carried  a  fan  of  the  Charon's* 
The  ladies  of  the  court  and  aristocracy,  as 
well  as  their  cavaliers,  gave  orders  for  her 
enamel  painting  as  presents,  and  the  studio 
of  £atber  and  daughter  was  not  empty  of 
visitors.  One  aad  another  liked  a  couplet, 
as  a  silent  greeting,  upon  the  gift,  and  she 
evinced  a  talent  for  putting  the  sentiment  ia 
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At  the  same  tiiiie  she  made  a  happy  at* 
tempt  at  miniature  painting,  and  then  could 
scarcely  fill  her  orders.  In  her  six-and- 
twentieth  year  she  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Parisian  Art  Academy,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Charles  Lcbrun,  an 
unexampled  honor  for  so  young  a  lady. 
She  now  bought  a  fine  house  :ind  began  to 
live  in  aristocratic  style,  and  permitted  her- 
self some  rest,  taking  only  such  orders  as 
she  pleased,  and  enjoyed  herself  after  the 
manner  of  the  times. 

Her  reputation  remained  spotless  and 
her  heart  tranquil.  As  a  rose  in  the  sun- 
shine developed  a  poetic  talent  in  this  sunny 
time ;  soon  her  prose  and  poetic  creations 
excited  as  lively  admiration  as  her  paint- 
ings, and  her  praise  as  a  poet  was  in  every 
mouth ;  indeed,  several  years  earlier  she 
took  the  nom  diplumt  of  ''  Erato,"  as  one 
of  the  literati  in  the  Academy  at  Padua« 

She  refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  declar* 
ing  she  would  never  leave  her  father. 

Her  youth  had  long  since  passed  when 
the  old  painter  dosed  his  eyes  forever,  but 
there  are  some  natures  «pon  whose  brow 
the  goddess  has  dropped  the  eiixir  of  eter- 
nal youth,  who  ever  keep  the  fresh,  charm* 
ing  greenness  of  the  heart  and  grace  of  the 
spirit,  and  to  these  belonged  Sophie  Ch^on. 

She  was  surrounded  and  honored  by  the 
best  Parisian  society ;  her  house  was  prized 
as  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the  finest 
genius  and  artistic  intercourse  between 
painters,  poets  and  musicians,  as  well  za 
the  noblest  and  best  in  the  aristocratic 
world.  The  Gartenfests  of  the  Charon  had 
a  great  reputation,  and  people  thronged 
there  to  be  invited  by  her.  As  frequently 
as  the  rich  and  happy,  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate crossed  the  threshold  of  this  charm- 
ing home,  for  no  one  more  joyfully  helped, 
advised  and  comforted  than  the  painter. 
The  estimable  Abb^  Bosquilban  one  day 
called  her  <^  Vangi^^  and  henceforth  she  re* 
tained  the  name. 

It  was  scarcely  an  hour  before  the  toilet 
for  the  GartenfestjWhen  Antoine  Watteau  ar- 
rived with  the  medallion.  Cadette  trembled 
with  anxiety  kst  he  should  be  too  late ;  she 
could  not  even  look  at  it,  but  with  tremUing 
fingers  strung  it  upon  the  velvet  band  to  be 
clasped  about  the  throat  of  the  beautifid 
hostess. 


Antoine  found  himself  well  provided  with 
food  and  drink  in  the  little  thicket  near  the 
great  linden.  At  last  his  long-secretly  fos- 
tefed  Wish  was  fulfilled.  How  ardently  he 
had  longed  for  this  scene  5  and  what  a 
Charming  place  in  the  blooming  bushes  be- 
hind the  yew  hedge  Cadette  had  assigned 
him.  And  there  all  the  world  sank, --only 
one  thing  remained  before  his  rapt  vision  ; 
a  great  shadowy  garden  with  leaping  foun- 
tains, old  trees  and  deep  green  grass-plots, 
and  the  witching  forms  which  animated  the 
garden ;  he  saw  them  wander  up  and  down 
the  broad  terraces,  so  light  and  graceful, 
those  beautiful  ladies  and  their  Companions, 
all  laughing  and  happy.  The  sunlight  rip- 
pled down  on  the  heavy  folds  of  the  splen- 
did dresses ;  he  knew  the  pattern  of  the 
costly  laces,  the  setting  of  the  jewelry,  the 
rosettes  upon  the  shoes,  the  painting  upon 
the  fans ;  he  counted  the  rosebuds  in  the 
powdered  tresses,  the  beauty  spots  and 
dimples  upon  the  White  foreheads  and  round 
cheeks%  How  they  intoxicated  and  en- 
chanted him,  this  world  of  lights  and  colors  ! 
over  all  flowed  gold  ;  it  dropped  down  be- 
tween the  leates  upon  the  white  shoulders 
and  bewitching  fiaces,  it  trembled  upon  the 
grass,  mingled  with  blue  and  purple.  The 
confusion  of  joyous  voices,  the  clear,  silver 
laugh,  the  atmosphere  of  pleasure,  luxury 
and  enjoyment  seemed  like  a  flood  of  rosy 
fhigrance. 

Antoine  Watteau  had  found  his  world  at 
last!  Stilled  were  his  longing,  burning 
desires,  floated  away  the  dumb  sadness  ; 
here  he  would  live  and  create— this  was 
h|s  unconscious  but  distinct  sensation. 

As  the  evening  shadows  fell,  all  the  lovely 
colors  dimmed  and  faded,  when  a  singl^ 
lighter  started  up  and  encircled  all  the 
greensward  as  with  a  wreath ;  with  the  ris- 
ing of  the  moon  a  new  and  wonderful  ef- 
fect broke  over  the  scene ;  the  sweet  sounds 
of  music  floated  on  the  air  accompanied  by 
tender  songs. 

Then  Antoine,  drunk  with  the  scene^ 
slipped  out  of  the  deep  darkness  of  his  re- 
treat, to  the  house.  He  had  forgotten  to 
eat  or  drink — ^how  the  fever  burned  in  his 
veins  I 

Cadette  met  him  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
vestibule,  with  a  tray  of  findt.  He  em-> 
braced  her  abstractedly^  yet  with  ezcit«- 
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xnent,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  glowing 
cheek. 

"  Thanks  !  thank  ! "  she  heard  him  whis- 
per— ^but  he  had  vanished. 

"How  foolish  to  hurry  so,"  murmured 
the  maiden,  half  sorrowfully,  half  angrily, 
"  I  had  so  much  time  for  him ! " 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Cadette, 
with  sleep-drunken  eyes,  loosed  the  rich 
hair  of  her  mistress  for  her  night  toilet 

Charon  sat  wrapped  in  a  broad  mantle, 
and  weariedly  leaned  back  in  the  corner  of 
the  sofa.  Dreamily  she  drew  the  band  of 
the  medallion  £rom  her  neck^Cadette  had 
not  yet  thought  to  remove  it,  and  it  glided 
mto  Sophie's  hand.  One  glance  of  her 
beautiful  eyes  swept  over  her  beloved  orna- 
ment, when  she  uttered  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, at  the  same  time  she  broke  out  into 
a  clear  laugh,  with  the  hurried  question. 

"Where  is  the  enchanter  who  painted 
me  this  angel  ?  What  has  happened  to  the 
talisman  ?    Confess,  Cadette.'' 

The  talisman  sparkled  in  the  candle- 
light ;  the  trembling  Cadette  stared  at  it ; 
she  saw  the  angel  of  Antoine  Watteau  look 
out !  A  precious  little  cupid  in  all  his  irre- 
sistable  rouguishness,  magnificent,  throned 
on  his  cloudy  pillow,  and  had  even  the  sil- 
ver horn  to  his  lips.  Whom  would  he  call  ? 
The  young  maiden,  sobbing,  confessed 
all  to  her  godmother,  Most  unaccounta- 
bly Sophie  was  not  angry.  She  kissed  the 
weeper  on  her  forehead  and  dismissed  her 
to  bed,  with  the  command,  the  next  day  to 
bring  her  the  angel-painter. 

The  little  cupid  decided  the  destiny  of 
Watteau.  Sophie  Charon  took  the  young 
painter  under  her  patronage,  and  led  him 
into  society,  whose  darling  he  only  too  soon 
became. 

He  painted  in  all  its  brilliance,  in  all  its 
grace  and  carelessness  the  world  of  Paris 
at  that  time  ;  him,  alone,  they  permitted  to 
watch  them  in  all  their  plays,  their  £unily 
circles,  their  coquettings  ;  before  him  they 
acted  as  only  before  their  equals.  Witch- 
ing lips  said  to  him  foolish,  flattering 
things ;  beautiful  eyes  thanked  him  when 
they  saw  themselves  flatteringly  delineated 
in  any  enchanting  figures  of  the  Watteauian 
creations. 

No  gartenfest  or  coquettish  danco  with- 
out him  as  spectator  was  complete ;  no  pas- 


toral play,  no  drama  without  a  secret  hope 
of  being  glorified  by  his  pencil.  He  im- 
mortalized them  in  glowing  colors  with 
wonderful  faithfulness,  every  mask,  and  all 
his  contemporaries  could  not  find  words  to 
express  their  admiration  of  the  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  freshness  of  his  pencil. 

Was  he  happy  in  this  dangerous  world, 
this  painter  o{ fetes  galantes,  this  son  of 
the  poor  lace-dealer  in  Valenciennes,  who 
since  the  time  of  his  joyless  childhood  had 
longed  for  this  sphere  of  pleasure  ?  Did  he 
find  in  it  the  love  and  truth  of  the  days  of 
his  pupilage  with  Master  Claude  Gillot, 
which  he  so  readily  relinquished,  was  it  to 
him  an  equivaleent  for  the  poor  little 
Cadette  ? 

Watteau's  biographers  tell  us  that  sick 
and  wearied  he  left  Paris  and  went  to  Eng- 
land, but  he  could  not  long  endure  that ; 
consuming  homsickness  drove  him  back  to 
the  siren,  Paris.  But  still  another  longing 
arose  in  his  heart,  a  burning  desire  to  go  to 
Italy — it  was  never  fulfilled;  Antoine 
Watteau  died,  scarcely  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  in  Nogettt. 

No  heavy  silks  shimmered  by  his  couch 
of  pain,  no  cheerful  conversation,  no  fan 
rustling  fell  on  his  ear— but  a  tender  hand 
smoothed  his  pillow,  tenderly  true  eyes 
looked  comfort  into  his,  a  sof^  voice  breathed 
a  last  prayer  for  him — a  sister  of  mercy, 
once  the  joyous  little  Cadette,  attended  the 
dying. 
And  that  talisman,  the  medallion  ? 
The  silver  trumpet  of  the  little  cupid 
seemed  to  work  a  miracle,  for  the  vanished, 
former  page  suddenly  returned,  after  strange, 
ignis-fidituus  wanderings,  and  a  long  cap- 
tivity, as  a  distinguished  military  hero,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  marvel  of  a  truthful 
knight  to  his  lady.  Sophie  Charon  really 
in  the  fifly^ninth  year  of  her  age  became 
Madame  le  Hay,  at  which  no  one  seemed 
to  wonder. 

Bosquillons  says  in  a  stanza  of  this  cele- 
brated woman : 

^'  De  deux  talents  exquis  TaMemblafi^  noureAux 
Vendra  toujours  Charon  I'ornement  de  la  France, 
Rien  ne  pent  d«  sa  plume  4g;fller  Fextiellenoe 
Qua  lea  graces  de  son  prinsefln.*' 

Where  the  Rococo  Medallion  went  to  af- 
ter the  death  of  Charon  In  171 1,  perhaps 
the  little  Eros  on  the  rose-colored  enamel 
will  sometime  tdU.,^^^  ^,^00^ iC 
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Lady    Mary. 

In  her  home  of  peace  and  plenty 

Lady  Mary's  servants  wait, 
In  the  winter  snow  fast  falling 

Stands  a  beggar  at  her  gate. 
In  the  hall  the  wine  is  flowing, 

There  the  song  and  jest  go  round. 
Gayest  there  amid  the  gayest 

Lady  Mary's  place  is  foimd. 

At  her  gate  the  beggar  lingers 

In  the  Christmas  cold  and  gray, 
He  can  hear  the  song  and  laughter, 

He  can  hear  the  music  play ; 
But  the  glow  of  light  and  flowers 

And  the  happy  faces  there 
Are  but  visions  of  the  dreamer, 

Are  joys  he  may  not  share. 

In  the  hall  fair  Lady  Mary 

Is  gayest  of  the  gay. 
But  in  her  heart's  deep  chamber 

She  hides  a  grief  away. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  music 

She  hears  the  wild  storm  beat. 
Which  gathers  for  the  beggar 

A  glistening  winding  sheet 

She  is  thinking  of  the  brother 

So  many  years  away. 
Who  last  time  crossed  this  threshold 

On  merry  Christmas  day ; 
Of  the  cruel,  cruel  hardness 

Which  sent  him  forth  in  scorn, 
Like  Cain  to  wander  ever, 

All  sinful  and  forlorn ! 

The  Christmas  eve  is  waning, 

The  guests  rise  to  depart ; 
Lady  Mary's  smiles  are  masking 

A  sad  and  weary  heart. 
The  storm  is  beating  louder 

Against  the  gray  old  hall, 
It  is  weaving  for  the  beggar 

A  pure  and  spotless  pall. 

In  her  chamber  Lady  Mary 

Lets  down  her  shining  hair. 
And  lays  aside  the  jewels 
Her  throbbing  temples  bear ; 
"  'Tis  a  fearful  storm,  my  lady," 

Her  maid  is  saying  low, 
"  I  fear  that  some  poor  creature 
Will  perish  in  this  snow ! " 
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•^CASTING     YOUR    CARE    UPON 
HIM." 

la  our  "happy  new  jrcar"  talk;  (the  happy 
belongs  to  the  new  year  and  not,  we  fear, 
to  the  talk,)  we  doubtless  left  the  best  thing 
BQsaid.  The  ^st  of  the  subject  was,  Let 
us  be  happy ;  and  we  &ncy  the  reader,  if  it 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  his  interest, 
siyiog  to  himself^  "  this  moralist  takes  it 
kn  granted  that  happiness  is  a  thing  of  the 
wHL  Who  would  not  choose  to  be  happy 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  choice  ?  The  trouble 
ii  happiness  cannot  be  summoned  at  a  word. 
We  are  unhappy  and  worried  and  disheart- 
ened because  we  cannot  help  it,  because 
tix  things  that  make  us  so  are  beyond  our 
control,  and  force  themselves  upon  us 
whether  we  will  or  no.  No  one  has  ever 
yet  (fane  away  with  the  worries  and  trials 
aaf  sorrows  incident  to  this  mortal  life. 
And  who  shall  find  a  universal  panacea  for 
^  cure  of  unhappiness,  when  its  causes 
ffe  themselves  incurable  ?  " 

We  admit  without  hesitation  the  whole 
fcfte  of  the  objection.  While  the  reader 
^  agree  with  us  that  concerning  the  com- 
BQQ  and  obvious  matters  of  life,  such  as 
^  we  shall  eat,  and  what  we  shall  drink, 
^wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed,  much 
rf<ar  worry  might  be  avoided,  yet  we  con- 
^  with  him  that  this  does  not  meet  the 
*1^  question.  We  caniK>t  alwa3rs,  like 
fepricstand  Levite,  turn  away  from  trouble 
2&d  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  It  is  true 
Bi  the  commonest  things  of  life,  and  truer 
s3l  m  its  higher  aspects,  that  there  are 
^'CQtioiis,  trials,  sorrows,  not  of  our  seeking 
sad  that  cannot  be  set  aside.  They  must 
^  net,  and  that  daily  and  hourly.  The 
P^ofabn  of  happiness  becomes  then  not 
^■piy  how  to  avoid  evil,  but  how  to  be 
^|py  in  ipite  of  it. 

We  oee^  not  only  preventives,  but  pan- 
aceas. And  though  in  the  realm  of  human 
^"oviedfe  we  have  Uttle  confidence  in  uni- 


versal  remedies,  yet  when  we  pass  the 
boundary  of  the  finite  this,  like  other  limi- 
tations, vanishes.  There  is,  we  believe,  a 
divine  remedy  for  every  human  ill ;  a  pan- 
acea so  universal  in  its  application,  so  won- 
derful in  its  virtues,  that  no  ill  of  body  or 
mind  or  estate,  cannot  be  touched  and 
soothed  by  its  healing  balm.  Without  it 
life  at  its  best  estate  is  pitifully  weak  and 
unprotected.  With  it  the  weakest  and 
weariest  heart  has  an  elixir  of  strength,  a 
force  secret,  divine,  that  enables  it  to- meet 
all  ills  undismayed,  and  rise  above  them 
serene  and  confident 

Do  we  need  to  name  this  divine  panacea  ? 
Ah,  is  it  not  through  these  very  ills,  this 
want  and  weariness,  this  sense  of  helpless- 
ness and  dependence,  that  God's  children 
have  learned  to  find  Him  ? 

If  he  had  called  upon  any  heart  to  bear 
its  burden  alone,  we  should  indeed  despair 
of  human  happiness.  Life  is  too  solemn  a 
feet  to  be  trifled  with,  even  by  the  merriest 
heart.  Like  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds us,  impalpable,  unrecognized,  jet 
never  ceasing  for  a  moment  its  tremendous 
pressure,  it  would  crush  us  to  the  earth  had 
we  not  some  internal  force  of  resistance. 
This  mortal  life  is  at  best  but  a  spark  of 
light  in  the  dark.  All  about  us  lies  the 
shadow,  awful  and  mysterious,  of  the  un- 
known God.  What  shall  enable  us  to  rise 
up  full  statured  beneath  this  overwhelming 
weight  of  mystery  but  the  divinity  within 
us,  conscious  ever  of  a  God  not  unknown, 
in  whom  we  believe  and  confide,  though  his 
wajrs  we  may  not  understand  ! 

After  all  our  philosophy,  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  state  in  a  word  the  fact  upon  which 
happiness  most  depends,  we  should  say  it 
is  this  consciousness  of  God.  He  did  not 
speak  in  a  mystery  when  he  called  himself 
the  eternal  I  am,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  So  he  is  to 
every  heart  that  has  learned  the  true  lessor^ 
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of  life.  Without  this  consciousness  exis- 
tence itself  is  a  mystery,  dark,  insoluble, 
inexorable  ;  with  it  a  light  strikes  through 
all  the  darkness,  and  the  crooked  is  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain. 

This  It  seems  to  us  is  the  only  jwssible 
answer  to  the  enigma  of  human  life  and 
destiny.  Leave  out  the  fact  of  the  ever 
present  God,  infinite  in  love,  compassion 
and  care,  and  we  have  nothing  for  which  to 
plead.  This  is  the  soul's  last  appeal ;  the 
background  against  which  all  the  events  of 
life,  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
are  set.  If  life  does  not  mean  this,  —  God 
thinking  out  through  us  his  infinite  thought, 
working  out  through  us  his  own  divine 
6nds,  —  then  we  know  not  what  it  means ; 
we  are  at  sea  without  chart  or  compass,  ig* 
norant  of  wind  and  current,  and  driving  we 
know  not  whither.  Nature  has  not  shown 
nor  art  imagined  such  desolation  as  the 
apostle  pictures  in  that  simgle  phrase,  — 
"  without  God  in  the  world."  It  is  difficult 
even  to  conceive  of  life  with  this  conscious- 
ness left  out  of  it.  It  is  as  if  one  should  go 
out  into  the  wilderness  of  the  forest  or  the 
great  city  and  suddenly  lose  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  home  behind  him ;  should  have 
no  place  to  go,  no  spot  to  lay  his  head.  If 
we  can  imagine  that  sense  of  bewilderment 
and  desolation,  we  may  gain  some  idea  of 
what  a  human  soul  must  feel  without  God 
in  the  world. 

M.  Coquerel  traces,  probably  correctly, 
the  frequent  revolutions  of  France,  with  all 
the  consequent  sorrows  of  that  unhappy 
land,  to  the  fact  that  the  French  as  a  nation 
have  forgotten  God.  How,  he  says,  can  a 
people  who  have  no  iaith  in  anything  above 
them,  no  belief  in  absolute  right  or  repose 
in  infinite  goodness,  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
satisfied, restless,  turbulent  ?  The  foimda- 
tions  of  the  government  are  indeed  unset- 
tled, but  the  unsettlement  is  first  of  all  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Until  they  learn 
that  peace  and  content  which  comes  through 
an  anchorage  in  God,  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
the  permanent  tranquility  of  France. 

This  is  one  of  the  practical  ways  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  God  brings  peace  on  earth. 
For  we  speak  not  of  a  mystery  unrevealed 
to  carnal  minds,  belonging  only  to  those 
"things  of  the  spirit"  which  the  apostle  says 


must  be  spiritually  discerned.  This  con- 
sciousness of  the  ever-present  Father  is  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  fiacts  of 
life,  belonging  to  the  very  alphabet  of  expe- 
rience, and  with  which  we  could  scarcely 
find  a  mind  eiitirely  unfamiliar.  Happily, 
in  this  Christian  land,  a  child  can  hardly  be 
reared  to  manhood  utterly  without  God  in 
the  world.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  in  the 
lives  of  the  most  irreligious  this  latent  con- 
sciousness exists,  and  in  time  of  great  trial 
or  sorrow  makes  itself  felt  and  recognized. 
It  is  the  natural  birthright  of  every  soul, 
more  even  than  the  love  of  earthly  parents 
and  the  security  of  an  earthly  home.  Na- 
ture has  never  been  known  to  create  a  de- 
mand without  its  adequate  supply ;  for  the 
inevitable  ills  of  life  there  remains  then  this 
provision,  available  to  all,  —  that  God  has 
given  us  himself  as  a  rock  of  shelter,  a 
tower  of  refuge.  "  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,"  was  the  promise  of  one  whose 
word  has  never  £uled. 

No,  dear  friend ;  we  find  no  philosophy 
that  does  away  with  the  burdens  of  life  ; 
but  we  find  the  something  better  than  phil- 
osophy which  enables  us  to  bear  them  and 
be  happy  stilL  We  do  not  break  the  bon- 
dage, but  we  find  the  master  who  can  make 
the  yoke  easy  and  the  burden  light.  We 
do  not  drive  care  from  the  world  ;  but  we 
learn  the  meaning  of  that  divine  counsel, 
"Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God ;  casting  your  care  upon  him,  for  he 
careth  for  you." 

This  docs  not  help  the  evil,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  helps  the  worry,'  the  wretchedness, 
the  disheartenment  that  comes  oi  the  CTiL 
How,  for  instance,  shall  we  obey  the  injunc- 
tion, Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers  ? 
We  cannot  stay  the  evil ;  but  we  can  remem- 
ber that  God  reigns,  and  that  he  can  make 
even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  All 
this  we  implied  in  saying,  *<  It  is  God's 
world,  not  ours,and  he  will  care  for  his  own." 
He  has  asked  no  one  of  us  to  redeem  it, 
but  only  to  do  our  little  part  and  trust  the 
issue  with  him.  Through  light  or  dark,  we 
may  be  sure  he  works  out  his  ends,  though 
we  see  not  the  whole  of  the  pattern.  "The 
world  is  full  of  mistakes  it  is  true,"  says 
one,  "  of  mistakes  ages  long ;  but  it  is  also 
full  of  salvation   and  setting  to  rights." 
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«Cod^s  in  his  heaven,"  smgs  Pippa,  "all's 
right  with  the  world." 

And  this  is  not  a  fact  to  be  remembered 
in  the  great  emergencies  of  life,  and  lor* 
gotten  in  the  more  trivial  cares  of  to^lay 
and  to-morrow.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of  God 
as  if  he  were  near  us  only  in  some  great 
affliction  or  sudden  bereavement,  or  to  feel 
that  we  need  to  thank  him  for  some  great 
joy.  Infinity,  it  is  well  said,  reaches  both 
ways.  There  is  an  infinitely  small  as  well 
as  great  The  trivial  sorrows  of  our  life 
are  not  too  small  for  God  to  help  us  bear. 
"  Casting  all  your  care  upon  him,"  says  the 
apostle  ;  and  Christ  himself  assures  us  that 
He  who  noteth  the  sparrow's  fall  will  much 
more  care  for  us.  God  is  not  a  monarch  or 
a  judge  whom  we  must  not  trouble  except 
fcH*  great  £ivors ;  he  is  our  Father  and 
Friend,  to  whom  our  lightest  thought  is  of 
consequence,  and  on  whom  we  may  lean  in 
as  unquestioning  confidence  as  the  child  on 
its  parent's  breast 

Nor  does  it  necessarily  require  the  great 
emergencies  of  life  to  teach  this  lesson. 
The  child  may  learn  it  at  his  mother's  knee 
as  he  lisps  the  "  our  Father  who  art  in 
keav<eii."  We  doubt  if  it  is  ever  cultivated 
by  the  shocks  and  calamities  of  life  ;  these 
are  the  trials  rather  than  the  promoters  of 
£uth.  Oftener  it  is  the  unconscious  inhala- 
tion  of  the  Christian  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
It  grows  through  peaceful  years  and  through 
pure  habits  of  thought  and  life,  following 
the  blessed  law  of  spiritual  gifts,  "  ask  and 
ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall  find." 
Slowly,  peacefully  the  cable  settles,  and  the 
«fatp  in  calm  waters  scarcely  heeds  it  But 
then  comes  the  storm,  and  lo,  the  anchor 
holds.  That  which  is  learned  in  the  least 
things  of  life  may  bec(Mne  sufficient  unto 
the  greatest 

The  words  aad  the  thought  of  this  theme 
recall  vividly,  like  a  picture,  a  summer 
momiag  of  several  years  ago ;  a  Sunday 
moraiag,  fresh,  deWy,  and  bright  with  the 
sunshine  of  June,  when  we  rode,  a  party  of 
youn^^  firiends,  through  the  green  woods 
and  among  the  hills  to  a  distant  church. 
The  scene  as  it  rises  in  memory  is  one  in 
which  haf^ness  ought  to  dwell,  if  anywhere 
txi  earth.  We  see  the  lofty  bluflEs  on  the 
«se  side,  with  their  green  summits   out- 


lined against  the  sky,  on  the  other  the 
broad,  bright  river,  smooth  as  a  lake,  flash- 
ing back  the  sunlight  as  from  a  mirror.  We 
see  the  soft  stretch  of  the  smiling  meadows, 
and  the  smooth,  winding  road  along  which 
we  ride  swiftly  as  in  a  gliding  boat  All 
about  us  the  dreamy  murmur  of  leaflets  and 
the  dart  and  twitter  of  birds  through  the 
warm,  still  air ;  while  through  the  woods 
and  down  the  vales  floats  back  to  our  ears 
a  refirain  soft  and  sweet  as  a  bird's  song, 
"Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord."  It  was 
the  careless  troll  of  boyish  lips  from  the 
next  carriage,  in  love  with  the  rhymthic 
melody  of  the  psalm  we  had  just  learned  by 
heart.  But  the  words  and  the  music  and 
the  backward-glancing,  merry  face,  are 
wrought  like  a  thread  of  gold  into  the  fair 
picture  that  is  ours  forever.  We  hear  as  in 
a  dream  the  low,  sweet  refrain,  ever  repeat- 
ing, —  "  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord ;  and 
he  will  sustain  thee,  and  strengthen  thee, 
and  comfort  thee  ;  cast  thy  burden  on  the 
Lord." 

It  was  the  careless  overflow  of  the  sing- 
er's heart,  no  doubt,  dropping  the  sacred 
words — such  as  had  been  familiar  to  him 
all  his  life,  —  half-unconsciously  from  his 
lips.  Little  thought  had  that  blithe  young 
heart  taken  to  cast  its  burdens  on  the  Lord. 
But  swift  upon  those  peaceful  June  days 
came  the  call  to  battle,  and  all  that  stern 
and  awful  familiarity  with  danger,  suffering 
and  death.  And  we  remember  the  story 
they  told  when  the  sunny,  boyish  face  was 
brought  back,  a  few  months  later,  to  be 
hidden  firom  sight  forever: — how  in  the 
dreary  ^tljs  and  long  nights  of  the  hospital, 
as  he  lay  dpng,  he  sung  that  song  until  the 
sick  and  suffering  about  him  listened  as  to 
an  angel's  voice,  as  through  all  that  place 
of  pain  and  sorrow  floated  the  strain,  sweet, 
serene  and  strong,  **  Cast  thy  burden  on  the 
Lord."  The  song  had  found  its  soul  then, 
and  spoke  to  his  soul  in  its  hour  of  mortal 
need. 

«  Casting  your  care  upon  him  ; "  —  this 
is  the  final  resting-place ;  the  thought  that 
lies  behind  all  other  thoughts ;  the  comfort 
that  is  always  in  reserve.  Let  the  world  go 
adversely  as  it  may,  somehow  all  must  be 
for  the  best,  since  God  reigns.  "  He  takes 
care  of  the  rest,"  says  the  little  child,  wear- 
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led  with  its  own  small  petitions ;  and  this 
is  the  faith  we  all  come  to  at  last.  He 
takes  care  of  his  world.  He  needs  our 
service,  undoubtedly,  but  we  are  workers 
together  with  him.  He  bears  every  burden 
with  us  ;  and  forever  underneath  us  are  his 
everlasting  arms. 

One  may  talk  about  this  consciousness, 
but  the  blessedness  of  its  possession  what 
pen  can  tell  ?  It  has  been  the  theme  of 
prophet  and  apostle  and  psalmist,  and  the 
son  of  God  himself ;  the  sacred  pages  glow 
and  burn  with  it,  and  still  its  fullness  is 
unexpressed*  Yet  the  soul  turns  instinct- 
ively to  those  divine  words,  and  in  its  time 
of  doubt  and  weakness  breathes  them  to 
itself  for  consolation:  ^'Casting  all  your 
care  upon  Him,  for  he  careth  for  you ; " 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  "O 
rest  in  the  Lord ;  wait  patiently  for  him, 
and  he  shall  give  thee  thy  heart's  desires ;" 
'^  They  that  wait  upon  the-  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faintr'' 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

Once  upon  a  time,  we  are  told,  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise  undertook  a  race«  The 
hare  being  far  swifter  of  foot,  sopn  left  his 
companion  out  of  sight,  and  laughed  with 
great  contempt  at  his  stupidity  and  slowness. 
He  might  as  well  lie  down  and  sun  himself^ 
taking  it  easy  for  a  while,  for  the  race  was 
as  good  as  won  already.  So  he  did,  and 
fell  asleep,  and  we  all  know  what  was  the 
consequence. 

We  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  this 
fable  as  we  glance  at  the  status  of  Sunday 
School  instruction  in  our  own  church  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  churches  about 
us.  We  started  out  so  sure  of  the  supe- 
riority of  our  doctrines,  that  we  have  per- 
haps been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they 
would  save  the  world  whether  applied  or 
not;  so  we  have  rested  in  our  sunshine 
while  our  less  fortunate  neighbors  have 
jogged  steadily  on  until  we  find  in  surprise 
that  there  is  something  yet  to  learn  of  them. 

Certainly  one  cannot  attend  our  teachers' 
conventions  or  read  our  current  discussions 


of  Sunday  School  topics  without  the  sa.v 
picion  that  some  of  our  good  people  must 
have  been  sleeping  these  ten  or  twenty 
years.  **  Of  what  account  is  all  this  talk 
about  methods,"  we  hear.  "  Our  methods 
have  always  been  well  enough,  —  let  them 
alone  as  they  ar&  It  is  what  you  teach,  not 
bow  you  teach  it,  that  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered." And  they  have  not  perceived  that 
it  is  the  '*  how  you  teach  it "  which  makes 
all  the  difference  between  the  live  schools 
and  the  dead,  —  which  builds  np  the  great 
schools,  draws  in  the  active,  enterprising 
workers,  awakens  interest,quickens  thought, 
stimulates  zeal,  and  makes  the  Sunday 
School  a  living,  growing  force  for  the  church 
and  in  the  world. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  schoolmaster 
who  should  continue  complacently  on  with 
Pike's  and  DaboU's  arithmetic  and  Lindley 
Murray's  grammar,  who  should  be  ignorant 
of  such  nuxiern  contrivances  as  desks  and 
blackboards  and  slates,  and  innocent  of  all 
attempts  at  grading  and  classification  ?  Yet 
the  principles  of  Pike  and  DaboU  and  Lind- 
ley Murray  are  unchanged.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  our  schools  of  to-day  and 
fifty  years  ago  is  in  the  methods.  And  our 
possible  schoolmaster  would  be  no  whit 
more  absurd  than  those  well-meaning  friends 
of  the  Sunday  School  who  cannot  conceive 
that  anything  has  been  learned  since  the 
days  of  Robert  Raikes. 

Granted  that  the  first  thing  is  the  spirit } 
but  we  need  the  understandii^  also.  The 
chief  thing  is,  undoubtedly,  to  have  some- 
thing to  teach ;  but  a  wise,  practical,  living 
way  of  inipartingit,  is  certainly  only  second 
in  importance  and  not  far  bdiind  the  first. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Sunday  School  has  been,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  desultory  character  of  its  inr- 
struction.  The  nature  of  the  cast  makes 
this  an  evil  not  entirely  to  be  remedieci ; 
the  fragment  of  time  devoted  to  it,  the  vol- 
untary and  irregular  attendance,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  themes  under  contemplation, 
the  comparatively  few  years  its  members 
are  retained, — all  these  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem  and  complicate  its  difficulties.  Yet  the 
thought  of  the  leading  Sunday  School 
workers  in  all  churches  has  been  these  many 
years  turned  in  this  direction,  working  pa^ 
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ticntly  towards  the  best  possible  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  ends  sought  with  the  means 
at  hand. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union,  then  a  new  organization, 
in  convention  assembled,  recommended  a 
uniform  system  of  instruction  that  should 
provide  the  same  lesson  for  every  member 
of  the  school ;  thus  insuring  greater  unity 
in  the  Sunday  School  work,  and  giving 
opportunt ty  for  concerted  preparation.  The 
idea  met  with  favor  and  was  felt  by  many 
interested  minds  to  be  a  long  step  forward. 
And  a  few  years  later  the  same  Association 
issued  a  series  of  question  books  carefully 
prepared  to  carry  out  this  idea.  Thus  was 
planted  the  germ  of  that  "  one-lesson  sys- 
tem "  which  gradually  growing  and  spread- 
ing has  met  at  length  with  almost  universal 
adoption,  and  may  safely  be  pronounced 
the  most  marked  improvement  ever  made 
in  Sunday  School  instruction. 

But  although  this  great  movement  has  a 
history  of  fifty  years  behind  it,  its  success 
has  been  gained  mainly  within  the  last  ten. 
The  battle  had  slowly  to  be  won,  then  of  a 
sudden  the  hosts  came  in  and  possessed 
the  land.  When  it  finally  appeared  that 
this  was  to  be  the  method  of  the  future,  in- 
terest concentrated,  enterprise  awoke,  and 
the  growing  germ  came  suddenly  to  flower. 
The  one  topic  of  instruction  suggested  an 
entire  unity  in  the  exercises.  Out  of  this 
thought  rose  new  methods  of  presentation 
and  ways  of  illustration,  that  should  meet 
the  wants  of  an  entire  school.  Maps  and 
charts  multiplied ;  blackboards  assumed  a 
new  importance ;  all  perceived  that  here  was 
work  to  be  done  with  new  purpose  and  to 
more  definite  ends. 

It  was  about  ten  years  ago,  we  think,  that 
the  Sunday  School  Teacher  of  Chicago  be- 
gan its  issue  of  lessons  for  each  Sabbath  of 
the  year.  It  was  a  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday  School ; 
and  contained  in  its  last  pages  then  as  now 
the  lessons  for  each  Sunday  of  the  month, 
which  lesson  sheets  were  also  printed  in 
extra  quantities  for  the  use  of  pupils.  Early 
in  our  Sunday  School  experience  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  little  periodical, 
then  under  the  management  of  that  prince 
of  Sunday  School  workers,  Edward  Eggles- 


ton.  The  lessons  were  in  the  second 
year  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  we  remember 
well  the  interest  and  delight  they  at  the 
first  excited  in  our  mind.  The  idea  was 
not  new  to  us,  but  this  finished  excellence 
of  its  presentation  was  both  new  and  sur- 
prising. Compared  with  the  instruction  we 
had  known,  here  was  a  well  of  refreshment 
indeed  ;  and  the  estimate  thus  formed  at  a 
glance  we  have  never  seen  reason  to  change. 
The  Teacher  had  then  the  same  plan  as 
now  ;  the  Bible  lesson  on  its  sheets  ;  then 
a  "golden  text"  embodying  the  central 
thought  in  a  verse  of  scripture  to  be  learned 
by  all ;  then  the  central  thought  itself  in 
other  words.  Following  these  were  the 
questions,  without  answers,  as  a  guide  to 
teachers  in  drawing  forth  the  meaning  of 
the  lesson ;  then  notes  of  explanation,  if 
such  were  necessary,  afterwards  a  hymn 
adapted  to  the  theme.  This  was  the  im- 
mediate lesson.  Other  parts  of  the  book 
had  fiiUer  notes  and  suggestions  to  teach- 
ers, the  same  lesson  adapted  to  the  infant 
class  with  blackboard  illustrations  and  object 
teaching,  etc.,  as  well  as  familiar  discussions 
on  Sunday  School  themes  in  general. 

A  work  so  practical  and  interesting  natural- 
ly met  with  a  large  welcome  even  outside  of 
the  church — Congregationalr-in  whose  in- 
terests it  was  published.  Already  the  cir- 
culation of  its  lessons  had  reached  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand ;  and  there  are  schools 
in  our  own  church,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that  made  its  acquaintance  at  this  early 
day  and  followed  its  guidance  until  we  had 
something  analagous  to  it  of  our  own. 

The  Teacher  has  gone  on  with  its  plan, 
year  by  year,  giving  us  three  years  on  the 
life  of  Christ,  then  his  parables  and  other 
teachings,  a  year  with  the  apostles,  then 
portions  of  Old  Testament  history  and 
back  again  to  the  life  of  Christ.  Mean- 
while, other  churches  have  not  been  slow 
to  follow  so  good  an  example.  The  Bap- 
tists have  their  system,  the  Methodists 
their  weekly  "  Berean  papers  "  in  two  ar- 
rangements for  older  and  younger,  and  in 
our  own  church  we  have  had  these  last 
three  years  the  Sunday  School  Helper,  the 
enterprise  of  our  Chicago  ft-iends,  modeled 
after  the  Teacher  in  style  and  plan,  but  with 
lessons  adapted  especially  to  our  own  Sun- 
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day  Schools.  Largely  through  the  help  of 
these  publications  the  system  has  become 
so  universal  that  a  writer  in  the  Independent 
lately  said,  though  perhaps  with  some  ex- 
travagance, "  Not  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  the  country  now  uses  any  other  system." 
And  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times 
remarks,  "  The  minds  of  most  of  our  active 
Sunday  School  workers  are  now  made  up 
in  favor  of  having  a  uniform  lesson  for  the 
whole  school." 

We  do  not  propose  in  these  limits  to  give 
an  elaborate  explanation  of  this  method, 
much  less  to  make  a  special  plea  for  its 
adoption  ;  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  a 
majority  of  our  readers  are  Sunday  School 
workers,  we  wish  to  call  theur  attention  to 
it,  and  express  our  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance. 

Merits  it  certainly  has,  and  these  quite 
obvious ;  such  as  the  opportunity  it  gives 
the  teachers  for  united  study  of  the  subject 
at  their  preparatory  meetings — and  this 
thorough  preparation  and  the  stimulus, 
mental  and  spiritual,  which  each  receives 
from  the  others  is  perhaps  its  greatest  ben- 
efit,— the  greater  probability  of  a  prepared 
lesson  from  the  pupil,  from  having  his  paper 
in  hand  a  week  before ;  the  greater  facility 
for  consolidating  classes  and  providing  for 
absent  teachers  since  all  have  the  same 
lesson ;  the  better  opportunity  it  affords  for 
general  illustrations  by  map,  blackboard, 
etc.,  and  for  practical  application  by  super- 
intendent and  pastor ;  and  in  general  the 
greater  unity  of  plan  and  harmony  of  action, 
which  instead  of  sending  the  pupil  home 
each  Sabbath  with  a  confused  jumble  of 
ideas,  gives  him  one  truth  so  clearly  stated, 
well  learned,  forcibly  applied,  that  he  can- 
not forget  it  if  he  would.  One  thing  at  a 
time,  well  learned,  is  the  true  method  of 
advance  in  Christian,  as  in  all  other 
knowledge. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  things  demand- 
ing our  attention  as  Christian  workers. 
The  Sunday  School  work  is  emphatically 
one  of  progress,  and  he  who  engages  in  it 
needs  not  only  to  keep  up  to  the  demands 
of  his  own  position,  but  to  be  awake  to  what 
his  neighbors  are  doing  about  him.  A  live 
Sunday  School  newspaper  is  the  best  of 
missionaries  in  this  good  cause.    The  work 


is  yet  in  its  experimental  stages,  and  eacli 
needs  to  know  the  other's  experiences 
Doubtless  there  is  prodigious  improvemem 
yet  to  be  made,  and  no  one  is  more  sure  o 
this  than  those  who  are  at  the  top  of  th< 
advancing  wave ;  but  we  can  ill  afford,  foi 
our  own  sakes  or  that  of  the  church,  to  la| 
too  far  behind  the  present  time  or,  be  indif 
ferent  to  the  helps  that  are  already  at  hand 


THE    COLLEGE    PROBLEM. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  th 
times  is  the  interest  coming  to  be  taken  b 
women  in  the  higher  and  broader  educatioi 
of  their  sex.  The  American  Educations 
Association,  in  which  Miss  Beecher  an^ 
Mrs.  Stowe  have  been  so  active,  is  one  c 
the  first  fruits  of  this  interest.  The  tw 
ladies  mentioned  have  recently  held  seven 
private  conferences  with  various  friends  c 
education  in  our  city,  and  these  have  n 
suited  in  a  larger  conference  called  by 
committee  of  ladies,  to  consider  ways  an 
means  for  the  better  education  of  womei 
The  names  of  these  ladies  represent  large! 
the  finer  element  of  our  society,  and  are  i 
themselves  sufficient  to  draw  attention  t 
the  movement.  They  invited  to  advis 
with  them  such  men  as  Dr.  Eliot,  D 
Hedge,  President  White  and  others  not  lej 
distinguished.  Yet  after  all  the  long  an 
finely-made  speeches  the  result  of  the  mee 
ing  is  a  disappointing  one.  It  was  free 
admitted  that  women  ought  to  have  the  be 
possible  means  of  education,  but  no  oi 
saw  clearly  the  way  to  it.  The  worthy  gei 
tlemen  were  not  enthusiastic  about  buildii 
up  new  institutions  equal  to  the  best  v 
now  have  for  young  men,  neither  were  th< 
ready  to  favor  the  opening  of  these  instit 
tions  to  both  sexes  oni  equal  terms.  Th« 
were,  in  fiact,  very  much  in  the  fog  on  tl 
whole  subject,  and  dispensed  mostly  a  go 
pel  of  doubts. 

It  was  not  certain  that  young  woxn< 
wanted  the  privilege.  But  we  do  not  si 
the  logic  of  saying,  therefore  they  shou 
be  debarred  from  it,  as  most  of  these  ge 
tlemen  evidently  do.  Much  was  said  of  tl 
moral  effect  of  educating  the  sexes  togeth< 
and  of  the  organic  intellectual  difierenc 
between  them.    When  will  actual  expe 
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ment,  tried  already  for  years  in  many  of  our 
colleges  and  with  confessedly  the  best  re- 
soltSf  be  allowed  as  evidence  on  the  one 
question,  and  when  shall  we  learn  that  the 
other  will  settle  itself?  It  has  long  been 
conceded  that  the  best  education  is  not  that 
which  cultivates  a  single  £diculty  or  gift, 
even  in  cases  of  exceptional  genius,  but 
that  which  develops  the  whole  man  harmo- 
niously, thus  correcting  morbid  tendencies 
and  laying  a  broad,  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  the  superstructure,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Why  is  not  the  reasoning  as 
applicable  to  women  as  to  men  ? 

Yet  however  indefinite  and  discour^ng 
the  tone  of  the  meeting  might  be,  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  held  is  a  hopeful  one.  The 
ladies  who  could  call  out  this  array  of  talent 
have  influence  and  power,  and  if  they  are 
as  earnest  as  the  plan  of  their  meeting  in- 
dicated, good  must  result  Rev.  Mr.  Wat- 
erstOQ  gave  them  good  advice  when  he  hoped 
they  would  keep  the  work  in  their  own 
hands  and  seek  counsel,  not  direction. 
Evidently  women  must  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  if  anything  is  ever  to  be  done.  There 
is  little  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  free  grace. 
Time  will  prove  that  in  this  matter  as  in 
most  others,  the  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  Therefore  we  gladly  say,  all 
hail  to  the  Women's  Educational  A.sso- 
dation. 


WOMEN  AS    MISSIONARIES. 

Riding  down  town  in  the  horse-car  on  a 
recent  pleasant  morning,  we  noticed  a  con- 
stant procession  of  well-dressed  ladies  filing 
from  the  cars  and  along  the  sidewalks  and 
disappearing  through  the  open  doors  of 
Park  Street  Church.  We  questioned  what 
the  meeting  was,  but  had  we  noticed  or 
surmised  it  was  only  the  sisters  who  were 
congr^^ing  together  we  should  have  taken 
immediate  means  to  satisfy  the  query. 
Especially  could  we  have  represented  in 
t$ta  the  Women's  Centenary  Association, 
we,  too,  would  have  disappeared  within 
those  sacred  precincts,  to  learn  how  our 
sisters  conduct  their  part  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian work  we  are  all  endeavoring  to  do. 

It  was,  we  learned  by  the  next-day  re- 
ports, the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 


Board  of  Missions.  No  Reverend  Doctor 
is  mentioned  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
lengthy  report,  if  we  may  except  a  returned 
missionary  who  gets  a  three-line  notice  at 
the  close.  The  meeting,  like  the  society 
itself  was  pre-eminently  a  woman's  affair. 
The  president,  a  lady,  in  the  chair;  the 
secretary,  a  lady,  presenting  her  annual 
report ;  the  treasurer,  ditto,  bringing  in  her 
financial  summary ;  the  missionaries,  them- 
selves women,  sending  their  reports  over 
seas  to  be  read  by  and  to  their  sisters,  the 
assembled  sisterhood  singing  original 
hymns,  produced  fi^m  among  their  own 
numbers,  and  all  these  were  but  the  prelude 
for  regular  speech-making,  preaching,  one 
might  almost  venture  to  say,  under  if  not 
in  Park  Street  pulpit  itselfl  What  is  the 
world  coming  to  ? 

But  we  doubt  if  any  of  the  sisters  thought 
of  this.  They  had  too  much  interesting 
work  on  hand,  to  suspect  that  there  was 
anything  singular  in  their  proceeding  to  do 
it  in  their  own  way.  The  awful  spectre  of 
Gail  Hamilton,  on  tiptoe,  straining  her  ears, 
was  not  even  visible  to  them.  They  may 
not  have  succeeded  in  hearing  each  other 
very  distinctly,  but  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing worth  hearing,  and  that  is  a  more  im- 
portant matter. 

For  instance,  the  secretary  states  that 
the  Board  represents  two  hundred  auxiliary 
societies  and  a  hundred  mission  circles, 
covering  a  range  of  country  fi-om  Canada 
to  California.  Consider  this,  ye  who  think 
our  own  ^7/i^^-missionary  association  covers 
too  much  ground  and  is  too  cumbrous  for 
practical  work  I 

The  Board  publishes  two  Quarterlies, 
Life  and  Lighty  and  Echois^  which  have  not 
only  carried  missionary  intelligence  into 
thousands  of  homes,  but  have  yielded  an 
income  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the 
home  department  of  the  work. 

Proceeding  to  their  foreign  work,  we 
learn  that  thirty-six  missionaries,  eleven 
girls'  schools,  and  upwards  of  thirty  Bible- 
women  are  supported  by  the  Board.  These 
missionaries  in  Turkey  and  China  write  of 
the  most  encouraging  success  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  the  heathen  women,  being  now 
welcomed  to  many  places  never  open  to 
them  before,  and  succeeding  in  creating  an 
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interest  in  female  education  quite  unprece- 
dented. In  Constantinople  they  have  been 
able  to  establish  a  school  of  high  order,  a 
dispensary  presided  over  by  a  lady  physi- 
cian, and  a  missionary  center  for  work 
among  the  homes  of  the  people. 

The  treasurer  shows  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  to  have  been  something  over 
fifty-one  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  thirty 
thousand  is  from  subscriptions,  most  of  the 
remainder  from  legacies  for  the  permanent 
fund.  Like  our  own  association  on  its  new 
basis,  the  annual  subscriptions  are  ex- 
pended, the  legacies  reserved  as  a  source 
of  income. 

The  meeting  was  made  interesting  by  re- 
ports from  auxiliary  socities  all  over  the 
land,  and  still  more  by  letters  from  the 
missionaries  in  foreign  fields,  giving  inter- 
esting details  and  incidents  of  their  work, 
including  simple,  earnest  letters  from  the 
native  women  and  girls.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  association  is  that  it  is  a  work  of 
women  for  women,  and  as  such  commands 
our  sympathy,  without  regard  to  church 
limitations.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  the 
sorrowful  tale  of  how  much  the  heathen 
women  need  the  help  of  their  more  fortu- 
nate sisters.  Dr.  Clark  did  not  speak  too 
strongly  when  he  said,  "  Forty  millions  of 
women  and  children  look  to  this  Woman's 
Board  for  the  word  of  life."  Shall  not  the 
women  of  our  church  take  example  by  en- 
terprises like  these,  and  press  forward  in 
the  no  less  Christian  work  they  have  under- 
taken here  at  home  ? 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 
— The  Universalist  Publishing  House 
has  rendered  a  service  not  only  to  our 
church  literature,  but  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, in  re-issuing  Dr.  Bailouts  Ancunt  His- 
tory  of  Universalism,  It  seems  la  trifle 
strange  to  open  so  fresh  and  handsome  a 
book  and  read  as  the  date  of  its  preface, 
1828;  but  otherwise,  and  apart  from  the 
long  years  which  we  know  too  well  have 
elapsed  since  the  revered  author  passed 
from  his  earthly  labors,  we  should  hardly  rec- 
ognize that  the  book  was  not  one  of  the  latest 
and  freshest  fruits  of  modem  thought.  In 
style  the  book  has  that  direct,  simple  clear- 
ness, in  language  the  Saxon  purity,  which 


change  so  little  in  fifty  years.  The  subject 
of  inquiry,  too,  is  one  on  which  the  re- 
searches of  the  last  half-century  have  prob- 
ably thrown  little  new  light ;  and  whatever 
was  available  to  his  service  then  we  may  be 
sure  the  wide  range  of  reading  and  care- 
ful discrimination  oi  our  first  great  scholar 
did  not  overlook.  The  notes  and  additions 
to  this  revised  volume,  though  made  by 
men  peculiarly  competent  in  this  depart- 
ment—Rev. T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
A.  St.  John  Chambrd,— add  little  to  the 
text  of  the  author,  we  notice,  except  refer- 
ences to  the  sources  of  his  information,  or 
more  extended  quotations  and  explanations 
from  the  same  sources.  Certain  it  is  that 
whatever  has  appeared  in  the  meantime  to 
add  to  these  traces  of  history,  the  learned 
commentators  have  not  failed  to  insert 
in  the  proper  place.  So  that  the  volume 
comes  to  us  as  true  and  complete  a  history 
oi  ancient  Universalism  to-day,  we  may  al- 
most say,  as  if  its  lamented  author  had  him- 
self lived  to  drop  the  pen  from  its  finished 
page  but  yesterday. 

The  place  of  this  book  is  unique  in  eccle- 
siastical history.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  so  does  not  come 
into  comparison  or  competition  with  those 
broad  and  profound  productions  in  which 
is  garnered  the  early  history  of  the  one 
great  Christian  church,  and  which  therefore 
belong  equally  to  all  the  churches.  It  is 
the  simpler  effort  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
single  doctrine  through  those  obscure  years, 
and  restore  it  to  its  true,  though  long  lost 
place  as  one  of  the  tenets  of  that  early 
church.  And  this  is  accomplished  not  with 
the  zeal  of  a  partisan  eager  to  make  out  his 
case,  but  with  the  higher  enthusiasm  of  the 
single-hearted,  impartial  seeker  after  truth. 
That  Dr.  Ballon  was  no  advocate,  setting 
his  cause  in  its  most  favorable  light,  and 
glossing  over  ugly  facts,  appears  abundantly 
in  these  pages.  And  so  while  the  work 
will  always  be,  as  it  was  at  the  first,  of 
peculiar  preciousness  to  believers  in  the 
doctrine  whose  early  history  it  traces,  it 
could  ill  be  spared  from  any  theological 
library,  not  only  because  it  fills  a  place  not 
occupied  by  any  other  work  extant,  but  also 
because  of  its  own  historical  and  literary 
excellence. 
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—  As  Dickens  was  the  most  popular  of 
novelists,  so  the  story  of  his  life  bids  fair  to 
be  the  most  popular  of  biographies.  The 
first  volume  only  of  Forster's  Ltfg  of  Dick- 
ens is  given  to  the  public,  but  no  other  book 
of  the  season  has  attracted  such  universal 
attention.  Not  that  the  story  is  so  remark- 
ably well  told,  but  the  man  himself  was  so 
remarkable,  and  the  materials  for  his  his- 
tory so  rich  that  the  tale  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  fascinating.  Mr.  Fprster  stood 
in  the  relation  of  close  and  confidential 
friendship  with  Mr.  Dickens  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  he  wisely  lets  the  novelist  be 
seen  somewhat  through  the  rose-light  of 
his  own  warm  friendship  and  admiration. 
We  do  not  look  for  an  artistic  treatment  of 
the  subject,  a  cool  and  critical  estimate  of 
the  man's  ability  and  work ;  we  are  rather 
taken  into  the  generous  confidence  of  one 
friend  making  us  acquainted  with  another. 
Wisely,  too,  Mr.  Forster  allows  Mr. 
Dickens  large  liberty  to  tell  his  own  story ; 
and  we  become  familiar  with  those  early 
years,  as  Mr.  Fields  has  made  us  with  the 
later,  more  through  the  author's  own  im- 
promptu history,  dashed  off  in  those  boy- 
like, hearty,  overflowing  letters,  than  in 
anything  another  could  write  of  him.  This 
invaluable  custom  of  letters !  crystallized 
conversations  one  may  call  them,  —  how 
they  make  us  regret  there  were  not  a  method 
of  crj'stallizing  all  conversations  worth  the 
while,  or  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  world, 
the  friends  of  great  men  were  not  always 
absent  from  them  !  Think  what  it  would 
have  been  to  have  had  a  Boswell  on  hand 
to  chronicle  all  the  sayings  of  this  Johnson, 
— 2.  professor  at  his  breakfast-table  to  catch 
and  preserve  all  those  witty  and  charming 
things  that  did  not  flow  through  his  pen 
and  so  become  fixed  forever,  but  dropped 
the  more  spontaneously  from  his  lips  and 
were  dissolved  into  thin  air. 

Aside  from  this  delightful  first-hand  rev- 
elation of  himself,  the  book  tells  us  little 
we  had  not  read  before,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, in  his  writings.  We  see  how  much 
of  those  famous  books  was  taken  from  life, 
rather  how  little  they  owe  to  pure  inven- 
tion. We  have  proof  of  what  the  world 
has  always  supposed, — that  the  "  small  and 
not    over-particularly-taken-care-of    boy " 


depicted  in  David  Copperfield  was  really 
himself ;  we  learn,  also,  what  few  had  sus- 
pected, that  the  whimsical  character  of 
Micawber,  with  its  combination  of  amiabil- 
ity, good  intentions  and  thriftlessness,  its 
shabby-gentility,  its  endless  "  deeds  "  and 
compromises  and  familiarity  with  debtors' 
prisons,  had  its  counterpart  in  Dickens 
own  father ;  and  that  the  sorrowful  child- 
hood which  this  entailed  upon  him  is  the 
secret  of  his  understanding  the  pathetic 
side  of  all  childhood,  and  his  intense  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
suffering  everywhere. 

With  what  simple  charm  are  the  days  of 
his  early  childhood  invested,  in  that  old 
Chatham  he  never  ceased  to  love  !  where 
he  lived  in  a  small  house  with  a  garden  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  next  door  to  a  church 
with  its  church  yard,  where  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  used  irreverently  to  play, while 
he,  being  small  and  sickly,  used  to  sit  and 
watch  the  players  or  pore  over  his  book,  on 
the  summer  afternoons.  And  how  vivid  all 
this  remained  in  his  memory  even  a  half- 
century  later ; — the  learning  of  the  alphabet 
at  his  mother's  knee,  so  fresh  in  his  mind 
that  he  "never  could  look  upon  the  fat 
black  letters  in  the  primer  without  the  puz- 
zling novelty  of  their  shapes  and  the  easy 
good-nature  of  O  and  S,  presenting  them- 
selves as  they  used  to  do  ;  "  of  his  very  first 
days  at  school  of  which  he  recalls  only  that 
"  it  was  over  a  dyer's  shop  and  he  went  up 
steps  to  it,  and  in  trying  to  scrape  the  mud 
off  an  unsteady  little  shoe,  he  generally  got 
his  leg  over  the  scraper ;  " — also  that  "ram- 
pant on  one  eternal  door-mat  in  an  eternal 
entry  long  and  narrow  is  a  puffy  pug-dog 
with  a  personal  animosity  towards  us,  who 
triumphs  over  Time."  These  personal  rec- 
ollections dropped  through  the  pages  of 
David  Copperfield  and  other  works  show 
how  much  his  fiction,  even  in  its  most  un- 
important particulars,  owed  to  real  life. 

Here,  too,  he  came  upon  a  precious  store 
of  old  books,  never  troubled  by  any  hand 
but  his  own,  which  opened  a  new  and  won- 
derful world  to  his  shy  childhood.  His 
fancy  fed  upon  Roderick  Random,  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  like  books, 
when  his  more  robust  companions  were 
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scarcely  beyond  their  letters,  and  they  kept 
alive  his  imagination  and  hope  in  darker 
days  to  come. 

But  how  pathetic  is  that  sadder  story 
begun  at  ten  years  old,  when  they  moved  to 
London,  and  his  first  experience  was  of  his 
father's  financial  involvements  ;  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  school,  nor  boys  to  play 
with,  nor  indeed  any  heart  to  play ;  when 
he  went  on  sorrowful  errands  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, and  at  length  even  the  poor  home 
went,  the  family  lived  in  the  debtor's  prison, 
and  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  blacking  es- 
tablishment, the  whole  wretched  story  of 
which  is  told  with  such  painful  reality  in 
David   Copperfield.    The  misery  of  that 
time  neither  Dickens  nor  his  most  intimate 
friends  ever  recalled;  but  how  deeply  it 
sunk  into  his  heart  appears  fh)m  his  own 
words  long  afterwards.    "  How  much  I  suf- 
fered, it  is  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  tell. 
No  man's  imagination  can  overstep  the 
reality."     "  I  never  had  the  courage  to  go 
back  to  the  place  where  my  servitude  began. 
I  could  not  endure  to  go  near  it.    .    .    My 
old  way  home  by  the  borough  made  me  cry, 
after  my  eldest  9hild  was  bom." 

This  bitter  experience  coming  upon  him 
in  tender  childhood,  lasted  but  a  year  j  but 
it  left  its  mark  upon  his  whole  life  ;  and  to 
its  iron  discipline,  Mr.  Forster  traces  not 
only  good  but  ill  effects  to  be  seen  long 
afterward.  His  untiring  energy,  self-reli- 
ance and  steady  perseverance,  doubtless 
found  here  a  good  though  a  stern  school ; 
but  from  the  same  school  came  also  that 
occasional  coldness  and  hardness  that  al- 
most fierceness  of  self-reliance  which  at 
times  puzzled  and  wounded  his  best  friends. 
It  was  during  these  days  of  hard  toil  and 
meagre  food,  when  he  was  "  so  young  and 
childish  that  he  could  hardly  resist  the  stale 
pastry  at  the  confectioner's  as  he  went  by," 
that  he  learned  the  habit  of  washing  down 
his  scant  meals  with  ale  and  perhaps  stronger 
spirits  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  cause 
of  life-long  regret  to  many  friends  who 
found  little  else  to  regret  in  his  character. 

But  there  comes  a  time  of  release  from 
the  debtor's  prison  and  a  fortunate  quarrel 
at  the  blacking-house,  and  the  servitude 
ends.  We  learn  now  of  school  days,  in 
which  the  educational  advantages  do  not 


seem  to  have  been  wonderful,  but  the  young 
companionship,  the  regained  books,  the 
writing  of  tales  and  acting  of  plays,  made 
for  the  active  and  fun-loving  boy  a  new  and 
brighter  world. 

But  these  days  were  brief  at  the  best. 
"  Education,"  said  his  father,  "ha !  ha  I  he 
may  be  said  to  have  educated  himselfl"  We 
next  find  him  an  under-clerk  in  an  attor- 
ney's office,  and  the  record  of  his  first 
struggling  years  of  business  life  may  be 
read  almost  without  change  in  the  history 
of  David  Copperfield.  There  was  even  a 
Dora,  though  she  neither  died  nor  became 
his  wife,  but  lived  to  reappear  in  quite  an- 
other role  in  one  of  his  later  works,  and  to 
receive  formal  calls  from  him  twenty-five 
years  later, when  he  contemplated  with  calm 
equanimity  the  stuflfed  figure  of  Jip  in  the 
entry. 

About  this  time  began  the  short-hand  re- 
porting, and  no  one  who  has  read  David 
Copperfield  will  forget  the  miseries  of  the 
acquisition  of  this  art.  But  he  conquered 
it  as  he  did  everything  else,and  soon  gained 
the  encomium  "  there  never  was  such  a  re- 
porter." His  instinct  of  hard  work  served 
him  well  here.  Taking  notes  and  trans- 
cribing with  incredible  rapidity,  in  all  sorts 
of  situations,  on  his  knee  or  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  by  the  light  of  dark  lanterns,  in  rat- 
tling stage  coaches,  or  in  the  street  mob 
and  under  a  pelting  rain,  yet  he  was  never 
at  office  hours  found  wanting  or  behind  the 
time.  The  employment  had  great  fascina- 
tion for  him,  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he 
had  a  feshion  of  following  a  speaker  men- 
tally or  even  with  moving  hand,  in  the  old 
cabalistic  characters. 

During  this  time  his  career  as  author  be- 
gan in  the  obscurity  of  brief  sketches  in 
the  newspapers  for  which  he  was  reporting. 
These  became  talked  of  in  the  newspaper 
world  and  outside,  and  grew  rapidly  into 
the  two  volumes  of  "  Sketches  by  Boz." 

Then  comes  the  advent  in  monthly  num- 
bers of  those  famous  stories,  each  treading 
on  the  heels  of  the  other,  and  all  winning 
for  him  a  success  as  unparalleled  as  the 
work  was  marvellous.  We  learn  how  the 
enormous  tasks  told  even  upon  his  tireless 
energies,  how  he  found  himself  forced  to 
extend  his  times  and  recede  from  his  bar- 
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gains,  and  though  he  complains  of  his  pub- 
lishers, doubtless  they  had  quite  as  much 
occasion  to  complain  of  him. 

Mr.  Forster,  wisely  again,  attempts  no 
analysis  of  these  works,  since  the  world 
knows  them  as  well  as  he.  Even  the  little 
he  does  say  would  be  better  unsaid.  We 
are  glad  simply  to  know  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  comppsed,  the 
sources  whence  he  drew  the  scenes  and 
characters,  the  recreations  mingled  with  the 
work,  and  the  letters  throwing  such  side 
lights  on  them.  Yor  the  rest,  they  tell  their 
own  story. 

His  books  bring  him  money  only  less 
rapidly  than  fame,  and  we  read  with  pleas- 
ure of  the  gradual  betterment  of  himself 
and  his  little  family,  which  brings  them  at 
length  to  Gadshill  place,  the  ambition  of  his 
childhood.  We  are  glad  to  know,  also, 
that  he  purchases  a  pretty  home  for  the 
parents  to  whom  he  owed  so  little  of  mate- 
rial help.  He  gains,  too,  the  leisure  for 
travel,  with  the  additional  inducement  of 
gaining  material  for  his  literary  work,  and 
so  comes  about  the  trip  to  Ireland  where 
he  is  met  by  a  continued  ovation  of  wel- 
come, and  afterward  that  journey  to  Amer- 
ica with  the  account  of  which  this  volume 
closes. 

We  can  look  more  kindly  upon  this  part 
of  it,  and  upon  the  American  Notes,  than 
our  fathers  did,  seeing  both  sides,  perhaps, 
a  little  clearer.  >  As  Mr.  Forster  justly  says 
"he  had  his  disappointments  and  the 
Americans  had  theirs."  We  are  a  trifle 
amused  at  his  patronizing  way  of  calling 
Henry  Clay  **a  charming  fellow,"  and  Dana 
"a  nice  fellow,"  and  pronouncing  Sunmer 
"of  great  service  to  him,"  but  we  suspect 
he  had  reason  to  criticize  the  provincialism, 
the  aggressive  independence,  and  general 
disagreeableness  of  the  average  Yankee  of 
those  days.  His  quarrel  with  our  country 
was  that  it  was  not  English,  and  ours  with 
him  that  he  was  not  and  could  not  be, 
American.  But  fortunately  he  saw  us  again 
when  the  maturity  of  his  own  judgment 
and  the  maturity  of  our  institutions  made 
the  meeting  on  quite  another  level  and  with 
vastly  different  results.  But  with  the  mem- 
ory of  his  later  welcome  still  fresh,  we  can 
but  wish  the  young  and  possibly  conceited 


novelist  had  been  more  gracious  to  the 
first,  tendered  in  the  heartiest  spirit  if  not 
the  most  refined  manner. 

It  goes  far  to  redeem  all  his  shortcomings, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  born  haters  of 
slavery,  that  he  bore  testimony  at  this  time 
to  his  abhorrence  of  the  system  which  was 
the  shame  and  curse  of  our  republic.  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  say,  one  of  these  days,"  he 
writes,  "  that  I  accepted  no  public  mark  of 
respect  where  slavery  was  —  and  that's 
something."  ' 

With  the  journey  home  we  leave  him,  to 
take  up  the  story  hereafter.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  this  glimpse  into  his  early  life 
will  greatly  modify  the  impressions  of  the 
character  of  Dickens,  although  it  throws 
light  on  things  hitherto  obscure.  We  find 
him  with  all  his  abounding  animal  spirits  a 
sturdy,  hard-working,  even  grave  man.  Like 
all  richest  natures  there  were  deeps  of 
pathos  close  by  the  fountains  of  humor.  In 
his  work,  however  much  he  might  plan  it 
with  others,  he  seems  to  have  been  shy, 
stern,  and  solitary ;  and  we  can  imagine 
him  not  the  most  comfortable  person  to  live 
with  in  constant  companionship.  There 
must  have  been  reactions  to  the  impulsive 
gayety,  the  extravagant  fondness  for  friends, 
the  enthusiastic  zeal  for  work.  The  letters 
affect  us  more  like  laughing-gas  than  the 
steady  oxygen  of  daily  living.  The  whim- 
sical extravagance,  which  formed  so  much 
of  the  charm  of  his  works,  is  not  altogether 
wanting  in  his  life,  and  only  by  it  are  we 
able  to  interpret  such  passages  as  those  re- 
lating to  his  suffering  at  the  death  of  his 
wife's  younger  sister,  as  if  he  had  lost  the 
one  ideal  of  his  life.  The  frequent  and 
tender  mention  of  his  wife  made  through 
all  these  early  letters,  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  if  they  grew  apart  in  after  years  it  was 
not  so  much  from  natural  incompatibility,  as 
from  the  effect  of  those  idiosyncracies  which 
seem,  unhappily,  to  be  inseparable  from 
genius. 

— Lee  and  Shepard  publish  a  pretty  book 
of  what  may  be  called  the  semi-juvenile 
order,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Adams. 
It  is  entitled  Allegories  of  Life,  and  con- 
sists of  short  allegories,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  personiflcations  of  inanimate  things  or 
attributes,  each  conveying  its  moral  lesson 
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expressed  or  implied.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
to  say  of  them  that  the  stories  are  pleasing, 
though  none  of  them  novel  or  striking 
enough  to  be  long  remembered. 

— The  successful  venture  of  Scribner 
and  Co.  in  their  reprint  of  the  Illustrated 
Library  of  IVonders,  is  doubtless  the  secret 
of  their  issuing  a  second  series  under  the 
same  title,  and  a  third  under  the  name  of 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel  and  Adven- 
ture, From  the  first  of  these  new  series, 
we  have  the  Wonders  of  Vegetation  by  Ful-* 
gence  Marion,  ^*  translated  from  the  French 
and  edited,  with  numerous  additions,  by 
Scheie  De  Vere,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia."  From  a  hasty 
examination,  we  judge  the  book  sustains 
the  standard  of  the  first  series.  It  is  not 
a  compend  of  Botany,  but  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  in  attractive  and  popular  form  the 
more  striking  examples  of  the  marvelous 
power  of  Nature  as  it  appears  in  vegeta- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  makes  its  field 
the  world,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  wonder 
of  vegetation  of  which  we  have  heard  or 
read  that  does  not  find  here  its  interesting, 
though  accurate  and  scientific  treatment. 

The  second  series  is  introduced  by  a 
work  from  an  American  author,  Lt.  Col. 
Gordon  Cumming,  and  is  further  com- 
mended to  our  attention  by  the  name  of  its 
editor.  Bayard  Taylor.  It  is  "  a  short  ac- 
count of  doings  during  a  long  residence  in 
India,"  and  appropriately  called  "  Wild 
Men  and  Wild  Beasts^  or  Scenes  in  Camp 
and  yungUy  It  is  a  genuine,  wild-adven- 
ture book  such  as  boys  love;  indeed,  so  much 
so  that  the  author  feels  called  upon  to 
apologise,  and  intimate  that  he  hopes  to  be 
believed,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  of 
tiger-stories  in  general.  However,  he  taxes 
credulity  enough,  in  his  stirring  pages,  to 
convince  us  that  the  book  is  well  chosen  to 
lead  the  series  of  "  wonders  of  adventure." 

— The  message  of  the  new  governor  of 
our  Commonwealth  lies  before  us  in  neat 
pamphlet  form,  and  its  perusal  may  well 
excite  both  pride  and  gratitude.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  section  on  the  Liquor 
Question.  Those  who  remember  the  blus- 
ter with  which  a  certain  doughty  General 
proclaimed  he  would  execute  the  law  if  he 
had  the  chance,  will  be  refreshed  to  read 


the  words  of  the  governor  elected  on  the 
grounds  of  "  mild  conservatism." 

"  I  have  no  hesitancjr  in  saving  that  in 
my  judgment  the  prohibitory  law  repealed 
four  years  ago  was  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive we  have  ever  had  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
restored  in  all  its  power  and  integrity  to 
our  statute  books,  and  rigidly  enforced  over 
every  foot  of  soil  in  our  Commonwealth. 
.  Would  to  God  the  arm  of  the  Executive 
were  long  enough,  and  strong  enough,  to 
close  up  once  and  forever  every  liquor  shop 
in  the  entire  Commonwealth  so  effectively 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  those  who 
patronize  such  places  to  go  beyond  our 
bounds  to  get  their  supply  of  intoxicating 
drink  by  whatever  name  designated." 

His  tone  on  the  question  of  Woman 
Suffrage  is  also  fair  and  candid.  While  he 
confesses  to  some  misgivings,  he  states  that 
many  "in  whose  judgment  he  has  great 
confidence  "  advocate  the  reform  ;  and  ends 
by  recommending  its  partial  adoption,  as  on 
moral  questions,  both  as  a  fuller  expression 
of  the  people's  will,  and  as  a  test  of  its 
practical  working. 

On  the  whole  this  "  state  paper  "  deepens 
our  conviction  that  the  public  welfare  is  in 
excellent  hands  if  the  spirit  of  the  execu- 
tive makes  its  due  impression  upon  other 
branches  of  the  service. 


— <    mm^    » 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 

— The  fruits  of  the  winter's  work  enrich 
the  art  stores.  At  Williams  and  Everett's 
three  paintings  by  ^.  H.  Beard,  attract 
great  attention— the  March  of  Silenus,  and 
companion  pictures.  Morning  and  Evening. 
A  new  picture  firom  the  marine  painter, 
Peterson,  has  just  appeared.  It  represents 
the  close  of  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras.  A 
large  ship  under  close-reefed  sails  is  pass- 
ing a  brig,  its  maintopmast  carried  away  by 
the  gale.  The  labored  movements  of  the 
vessels,  the  great  waves  and  scudding 
spray  are  admirably  painted.  Overhead 
the  storm  is  breaking,  and  a  patch  of  blue 
sky  is  seen,  but  on  the  horizon  the  clouds 
still  hang  dark  and  threatening. 

A  French  painting  by  Thos.  Frere  repre- 
sents an  Evening  on  the  Nile,  A  company 
of  travellers  are  seated  on  the  river  bank, 
after  the  calm,  oriental  manner.  Over  and 
around  them  are  the  picturesque  palm- 
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trees,  and  in  the  background,  dimly  seen, 
the  pyramids  against  the  yellow  sky.  The 
sun  has  set,  but  his  warm  light  still  lingers, 
and  throws  over  the  whole  scene  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  tropics.  The  foreign 
fiishion  of  genre  pictures  seems  running  to 
extravagance.  For  example,  see  a  small 
painting  by  Schumann, — a  monkey,  which 
has  seized  a  pup  from  its  an^fious  family, 
who  look  wonderingly  on,  the  mother  vainly 
endeavoring  to  reach  it,  while  the  mischiev- 
ous scion  of  our  progenitors,  mounted  on 
the  table,  wraps  the  canine  in&nt  in  the 
table-cloth  and  dandles  it  after  the  manner 
of  a  nurse.  Another,  by  Chailes  Ffere, 
represents  a  pony  in  a  strange  place — an 
artist's  studio,  where  he  contemplates  him- 
self in  a  mirror  with  evident  surprise  and 
curiosity.  These,  skillfully  done,  are  well 
enough  for  a  glance,  but  one  must  tife  of 
them  for  drawing-room  companions. 

—At  Doll  and  Richards,  Ernest  Long- 
fellow has  a  fine  picture, — a  beach  scene  at 
the  dusk  of  evening,  with  a  foreground  of 
sea-weed  gatherers.  A  farmer  and  his  two 
sons  are  true  to  the  life,  and  the  patient 
look  and  attitude  of  the  "two  brOad-should- 
ered  oxen  "  are  especially  fine. 

— One  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
city  are  the  chromos  known  as  the  Arundel 
Society  pictures,  just  hung  in  the  Athe- 
naeum gallery.  They  are  copies  in  chfomo 
ot  frescoes  by  the  old  masters,  mostly 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  collection 
takes  its  name  from  the  society  in  England 
under  whose  patronage  the  pictures  are 
made.  There  are  about  fifty  in  the  collec- 
tion, nearly  all  from  Scripture  history  or 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  saints.  Among 
them  are  fwo  from  Fra  Angelico,  "  The 
Annunciation,"  and  "the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin."  Fra  Bartolommea  has  a  second 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  splendid  in 
coloring.  Three  pictures  from  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  "  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,"  "  St.  Fil- 
lippo  Benizzi  healing  children  "  and  "  Ma- 
donna del  Sacco  "  are  all  wonderful  in  the 
softness  and  richness  of  color.  One  of  the 
great  pictures  is  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  from 
Michael  Angelo;  and  Raphael  is  repre- 
sented by  "  the  four  Sibyls  "  and  the  "  Poe- 
try "  and  "Theology"  familiar  in  engraving. 
To  one  who  has  not  seen  the  originals. 


whether  he  expects  to  or  not,  these  copies 
of  the  famous  old  paintings  are  a  great 
delight 

— Mr.  Walter  Smith,  the  English  teacher 
of  drawing,  engaged  as  an  instructor  for 
the  normsd  and  public  schools  of  the  State, 
wins  high  encomiums  for  the  beginning  of 
his  work.  A  part  of  his  duty  is  to  visit  the 
cities  where  drawing  is  taught  in  free  even- 
ing  schools,  exhibiting  the  models  he 
brought  from  England,  and  giving  such  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  as  are  needed  to  ad« 
vance  the  study  of  drawing.  He  also  gives 
like  instruction  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  These  lectures  are  spoken  of  as 
admirable,  combining  brevity,  good  sense, 
and  a  clear  apprehension  of  what  his  au- 
dience most  need  to  learn.  More  interest 
is  taken  in  all  our  cities  this  winter  in  the 
study  of  drawing  than  ever  before,  espec- 
ially among  men  engaged  in  mechanic  arts. 
The  friends  of  a  higher  culture  in  art  have 
great  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  State  di- 
rector for  his  wise  fostering  of  interest  id 
this  branch  of  art. 

—Betsy  Prig*s  bold  heresy,  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  was  no  such  person,"  is  coming; 
to  apply  to  so  many  of  our  cherished  be- 
liefs, that  we  shall  have  nothing  left  by  and 
by.  The  world-admired  picture  of  Bea^ 
trice  Cenci  goes  at  last  the  way  of  Pocha« 
hontas,  and  William  Tell,  and  all  the  rest. 
In  Mr.  Story's  late  account  of  the  Castle 
St  Angelo,  he  says  that  in  the  narrative  of 
Beatrice  taken  from  the  archives  of  the 
palace,  there  is  no  mention  even  of  a  por- 
trait by  Guido ;  while  the  description  given 
ot  her  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
picture.  She  is  therein  said  to  have  been 
small,  and  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  a 
round  £&ce,  two  dimples  in  her  cheeks,  and 
golden,  curling  hair,  which,  being  extremely 
long,  she  used  to  tie  up.  Her  eyes  were  of 
a  deep  blue,  pleasing  and  full  of  fire ;  and 
her  ^Eice  was  so  smiling  in  character  that 
even  after  death  it  seemed  still  to  smile. 
The  eyes  of  the  portrait,  on  the  contrary, 
are  hazel,  the  hair  is  not  curling  nor  long, 
and  the  face  is  longish,  with  thin  and  some- 
what 'haggard  cheeks,  and  without  any 
dimple. 

—  In  recognition  of  her  merits  as  an  ar- 
tist, the  King  of  Sweden  lately  forwarded. 
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through  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  to  Mad  '^ 
ame  Henrietta  Nissen-Saloman,  the  gold 
medal  with  the  inscription,  "Uteris  et 
Artibus."  It  is  worn  with  a  blue  ribbon  on 
the  breast.  The  same  lady  is  already  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Music 
at  Stockholm,  besides  holding  the  diplomas 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  at  Rome,  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Florence. 

— Apropos  of  the  international  copy^ 
right  laws,  which  appear  so  often  in  the 
life  of  Dickens,  and  which  are,  indeed,  among 
the  staple  topics  of  authordom,  our  authors, 
both  English  and  American,  getting  tired 
of  direct  pleading,  are  trying  the  virtue  of 
flank  movements.  One  or  two  American 
authors  have  legally  circumvented  the  Brit- 
ish reprinters  by  making  a  short  trip  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  securing,  by  simulta- 
neous publication,  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican copyright.  The  Canadians  have  also 
found  a  way  of  evading  the  English  copy- 
right laws  by  setting  up  and  stereotyping 
the  plates  of  an  English  work,  transporting 
plates  and  paper  across  the  line,  where  a 
printing  press  is  established,  and  bringing 
the  sheets  back  as  an  American  reprint,  at 
the  cost  only  of  a  trifling  duty.  These 
things,  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  will  be 
a  more  powerful  agent  than  all  our  petitions 
towards  bringing  the  desired  changes  in  the 
laws. 

—  Our  papers  quote  firom  the  Paris  Fig* 
aro  the  account  of  the  reception  of  M. 
Jules  Janin,  as  successor  to  the  chair  of 
the  lamented  Sainte  Beuve  in  the  French 
Academy.  His  eulogy  of  the  great  critic  is 
pronounced  one  of  the  master-pieces  of 
oratory.  He  quoted  the  beautiful  words  of 
Sainte  Beuve,  as  to  the  ordering  of  his  later 
years.  "I  am  resolved  to  end  my  days 
with  dignity  and  sweetness.  This  is  my 
dream :  to  write  from  time  to  time  agreea- 
ble things  ;  to  read  what  is  both  pleasant 
and  serious,  but  not  to  write  too  much ;  to 
cultivate  my  friends;  to  reserve  my  re- 
sources for  the  relations  and  duties  of 
every  day,  and  learn  how  to  dispense  them 
spontaneously,  and  give  more  to  my  inti- 
mates than  to  the  public,  thus  preserving 
what  is  most  fine  and  tender, — the  flower  of 
myself  within ;  to  enjoy  with  moderation, 


In  a  sweet  commerce  of  intelligence  and  the 
sentiment  of  declining  years." 

—Talleyrand  was  a  wise  man  in  his  time. 
He  intended  to  keep  his  friends  after  death 
as  well  as  before,  and  to  this  end  gave  di- 
rections that  his  memoirs  should  not  be 
published  until  thirty  years  after  his  decease; 
thus  giving  time  for  the  generation  who 
would  be  affected  by  them  to  disappear 
from  the  scene.  His  first  literary  executor 
has  recently  died,  and  the  papers  revert  to 
his  neice,  who  decides  they  shall  not  see 
the  light  until  1898.  By  that  time  what- 
ever revelations  they  make  will  be  beyond 
danger  of  producing  personal  unpleasant- 
ness, and  remain  only  as  matters  of  history. 

—In  music,  we  have,  among  the  latest 
publications  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  a  very  beau- 
tiful rendering  of  Jean  Ingelow's  poem. 
The  Show  Lies  WhiU^  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
One  of  the  finer  class  of  songs,  the  sheet 
has  the  added  merit  of  a  singularly  artistic 
design  for  its  cover.  The  Sailor's  Story ^  by 
Henry  Smart,  is  one  of  the  less  pretentious 
songs,  of  the  pleasing  order.  /  ask  not  for 
Riches,  is  a  spirited,  chant-like  ballad,  best 
sung  by  a  tenor  voice,  and  quite  effective, 
we  judge,  as  a  song  and  chorus.  Scarcely 
80  much  can  be  said  for  Sweet  Heather 
Bells ;  the  words  and  the  music  agree  in  an 
overplus  of  sentiment  of  the  weaker  sort. 
A  Dream  of  the  Wood,  by  J.  H.  Waud,  is 
one  of  those  soft,  dreamy  copriciosos  for  the 
piano,  which,  possibly,  we  enjoy  too  much 
to  criticise  fairly.  The  Lord  Dundreary 
Polka  and  Lesperance  Valse,  neither  show- 
ing special  reason  for  its  name,  are  both, 
nevertheless,  brilliant  morceaux  of  their 
kind,  very  acceptable*  to  enliven  the  parlor 
or  the  social  gathering. 


NOTES. 

— The  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth  may  have 
grown  more  religious,  in  his  change  of  the- 
ology, but  his  notions  of  reverence  are  a 
little  staggering  even  to  people  of  less  or- 
thodox £dth.  In  his  fsurewell  discourse  to 
his  people  he  says,  in  words  we  should 
hardly  fbel  justified  in  quoting  were  he  not 
at  present  the  most  orthodox  of  divines : 

<*  I  feel  that  God  has  given  to  me  Jesus 
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Qirist,  who  will  lead  me  up  to  the  Father, 
and  I  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  and 
He  will  stand  by  my  side,  and  will  put  His 
hand  around  my  waist  and  Walk  with  me, 
and  will  put  His  arm  throU|;h  mine  and  I 
shall  feel  the  genial  touch  of  God  himself." 

Since  it  is  customary  for  the  weaker 
party  to  lean  upon  the  stronger,  one  may 
judge  what  Mr.  Hepworth*s  conception  is 
of  the  relative  importance  of  himself  and 
the  Being  of  whom  he  speaks. 

—We  shall  not  lack  opportunities  to  test 
whether  politics  are  demoralizing  to  women, 
whether  they  vote  or  not.  Fourteen  young 
women  have  lately  asked  to  enter  the  Yale 
school  of  journalism.  If  the  politics  dis- 
pensed by  the  press  does  not  prove  their 
ruin,  they  are  safe  enough  to  vote. 

—  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  at  the 
New  Year  receptions  in  New  York,  wine 
was  rarely  offered.  This  is  one  of  those 
things  which  unconsciously  show  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  slowly  arraying  itself  on  the 
side  of  reform,  or  at  least  that  the  public 
conscience  is  becoming  quickened  in  regard 
to  placing  temptation  before  the  weak. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

...  .A  speech  from  Mr.  Sumner  is  always 
an  event  of  the  month.  His  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  what  has  been  known  for  the  last 
two  years  as  his  Civil-Rights  Bill, — which 
means  the  protection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
exercise  of  their  lately-acquired  civil  rights, 
— was  one  of  his  splendid  efforts.  Ever}' 
word  was  clear,  just  and  convincing.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  bill  ought  to  pass. 
But  he  insists  that  it  shall  be  presented  in 
connection  with  the  Amnesty  bill.  To  be 
sure,  his  reason  is  good  —  "justice  before 
mercy."  But,  sorrowfully  let  it  be  said, 
there  is  more  chance  of  the  amnesty  bill 
than  the  other.  They  have  no  necessarily 
common  ground,  and  the  civil-rights  bill  is 
as  strong  alone  as  it  would  be  linked  with 
the  other.  It  is  the  more  important  meas- 
ure and  ought  to  pass  first.  But  it  might 
better  be  defeated  for  the  present  and  the 
other  pass,  than  to  have  both  defeated  by 
linking  them  together. 

....  Mr.  Sumner  has  introduced  another 
measure  of  more  questionable  policy,  al- 


though supported  by  the  Tribuue  and  other 
leading  papers  ;  namely,  his  long-proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing 
that  no  person  shall  be  elected  a  second 
time  to  the  Presidency.  He  quotes  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  earlier  statesmen, 
and  thinks  the  civil  service  reform  gives 
additional  weight  to  the  measure,  since  the 
President  is  always  tempted  to  use  his  offi- 
cial power  to  secure  or  reward  his  re-elec- 
tion. But  he  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  straightest  way  to  re-election  has 
always  been  integrity  and  regard  to  the 
public  good,  that  enemies  as  well  as  friends 
watch  the  presidential  behavior  and  make 
the  most  of  its  short-comings ;  also  that 
experience  counts  for  something,  and  if  a 
man  has  done  well  once  that  is  the  best 
reason  for  trying  him  again  ;  and  still  more 
that  only  the  direst  evils  growing  out  of  the 
present  system  could  justify  any  attempt  to 
abridge  the  people's  liberty  of  choice. 

. . .  .The  objection  to  a  second  election 
that  it  may  be  made  a  means  of  bribing 
office-seekers,  applies  with  no  less  force  to 
the  first,  and  it  is  just  this  evil  that  the 
civil  service  reform  aims  to  destroy.  And 
if  any  one  thing  could  prove  our  President's 
fitness  for  re-election,  it  would  be  that  in 
the  face  of  the  campaign  he  has  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  immense  influence  of  party 
patronage,  and  adopted,  heartily  and  cour- 
ageously, the  reform  as  presented  by  the 
commission.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan 
is  that  it  provides  for  the  subordinate  offices 
of  the  service  by  competitive  examination, 
and  for  the  higher  by  promotion  of  those 
found  most  efficient ;  thus  taking  the  whole 
service  out  of  the  domain  of  party,  and 
elevating  it  into  a  distinct  and  honorable 
profession.  Minor  provisions  guard  the 
plan  on  every  side, — such  as  the  President's 
prerogative  to  remove  at  discretion,  the 
provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  advisory  board  to  watch  the 
workmg  of  the  system,  the  exemption  of 
special  offices  which  require  discretionary 
ability  rather  than  technical  knowledge, 
and  not  least  the  broad  ground  of  choice, 
taking  into  account  not  only  technical 
knowledge  but  character  and  general  intel- 
ligence. •  These  safeguards  take  away  the 
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force  of  many  objections,  and  show  that 
the  commission  has  profited  by  the  defects 
as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  the  system  as 
it  exists  in  China,  in  England,  and  elso- 
where. 

The  press  is  full  of  carping  about  partic- 
ular plans,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  principle  is  correct,  and  a  desire 
that  the  experiment  should  be  tried,  and  its 
defects  proved  by  experience.  Congress 
may  bring  pressure  to  bear  against  it,  since 
most  of  the  members  owe  their  seats  to  the 
opposite  system ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the 
single-hearted  course  of  the  Executive  may 
prove  a  salutary  example  there. 

. . .  .The  French  and  Germans  are  natu- 
rally not  very  amiable  towards  each  other. 
But  the  French  are  decidedly  at  disadvan- 
tage. Several  Frenchmen  have  been  ar- 
rested and  tried,  on  complaint  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  for  the  murder  of  German 
soldiers  in  the  occupied  territories.  The 
trials  developed  an  exceeding  amount  of 
bitterness  towards  the  Germans,and  seemed 
to  be  held  more  to  prove  the  right  of  French- 
men to  kill  them  at  sight,  than  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice.  The  criminals  were  tri- 
umphantly acquitted.  This  could  not  escape 
the  attention  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  at 
once  sends  a  despatch  extraordinary  to  his 
ambassador  at  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  such 
proceedings  would  not  tend  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  occupied  territory  before  the 
appointed  time,  and  that  public  feeling  in 
Germany  would  not  bear  many  repetitions 
without  thirsting  for  reprisals.  He  did  not 
think  the  German  people  would  kill  what- 
ever Frenchmen  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
but  they  would  proclaim  martial  law  and 
take  their  protection  into  their  own  hands. 
The  French  press  of  course  pronounce 
this  warning  "brutal;"  but  to  impartial 
observers,  as  a  timely  and  powerful  word  of 
caution  to  prevent  further  trouble,  it  seems 
not  only  sternly  just,  but  roughly  kind. 

...  .An  event  of  interest  to  the  churches 
is  the  withdrawal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth 
from  the  Unitarian  body  on  the  ground  of 
his  acceptance  ot  what  the  Christian  Union 
calls  the  "true  divinity"  of  Christ  We 
cannot  learn  that  he  exactly  believes  Christ 
to  be  God,  in  the  strict  Trinitarian  sense, 
much  less  that  he  accepts  the  theory  of 


total  depravity,  vicarious  'atonement,  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  and  endless  suffering, 
necessary  to  make  him  an  "  Orthodox  Con- 
gregationalist."  He  believes  that  "Jesus 
Christ  is  the  love  of  God  put  into  human 
shape  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.*'  Who 
does  not?  He  calls  upon  all  "who  are 
willing  to  stand  on  the  basis  of  the  historic 
faith  of  Christ's  church,  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  sinfufness  of  the 
human  race  and  the  regenerating  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  especially  of  those  whe 
are  willing  to  labor  for  human  salvation," 
to  form  a  church.  Who  could  not  unite 
with  him  on  that  basis?  Not  his  more 
radical  Unitarian  brethren,  probably,  but 
certainly  all  the  better  part  of  his  late 
church  and  the .  Universalists  as  a  body. 
Whatever  objection  Mr.  Hepworth  may 
have  to  the  policy  of  his  church  is  no  mat- 
ter of  ours  ;  but  we  submit  that  his  strenu- 
ousness  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  whatever 
he  means  by  it,  does  not  separate  him  so 
very  widely  from  the  most  of  us,  least  of  all 
does  not  make  him  a  good  "  orthodox  Con- 
gregationalist." 

— The  annals  of  crime  are  not  pleasant 
or  profitable  reading.  But  occasionally  a 
glaring  crime  serves  to  point  a  moral  which 
even  the  Christian  world  feels  bound  to 
apply.  So  terribly  significant  is  the  murder 
of  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  whose  well-known  name 
has  for  the  past  few  years  been  the  syno- 
nym for  successful  fraud,  reckless  audacity, 
and  absurd  extravagance  and  display.  A 
man  of  uncommon  ability  and  great  shrewd- 
ness united  with  generous  impulses  and 
overflowing  humor,  his  life  is  only  a  melan- 
choly example  of  the  utter  perversion  of  all 
these  gifts.  With  no  character  to  lose,  no 
reputation  to  risk,  his  career,  alike  in  busi- 
ness and  social  life,  has  been  simply  that  of 
a  successful  conspirator  against  honesty, 
justice  and  honor.  And  while  one  feels 
only  horror  at  his  cowardly  assassination,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  such  a  death  is  the 
natural,  the  almost  inevitable  close  to  such 
a  life.  The  world  laughed  at  the  burlesque 
while  it  was  being  played,  but  when  the 
curtain  fell  it  felt  the  tragedy.  It  is  a  sad 
epitaph  to  write  of  a  man  that  the  kindest 
thing  which  can  be  done  for  him  is  to  forget 
him. 
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Against   the    Time    of    Need. 


''ILT  thou  take  this  woman  to  be 
thy  wedded  wife  ?  " 

Strange  sounded  the  words  to  Mary 
Carr,  half-hiddqn  behind  her  folds  of  filmy 
lace,  as  she  stood  with  eyes  fixed  as  if  by 
Sanation  on  a  rosebud  in  the  carpet  at 
her  feet ;  not  venturing  to  lift  her  eyes  to 
those  other  eyes,  but  feeling  eyes  and  heart 
and  all  his  beloved  self  in  the  strong,  warm 
clasp  of  the  hand  that  held  her  own.  Like 
a  dream  were  the  multitude  of  bright  faces, 
the  gleam  of  lustrous  robes,  the  many-hued 
beauty  of  flowers ;  like  a  dream  the  walls 
of  the  old  home-rooms  in  their  gala-dress, 
and  the  every  day  sun  that  looked  in  through 
the  high  windows,  and  the  fer-away,  femil- 
iar  hills.  The  only  real  things  to  her  were 
the  presence  at  her  side  and  the  speaking 
voice.  It  was  as  if  she  stood  on  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  life,  and  the  voice 
were  speaking  in  more  than  human  tones. 

•*  For  better,  for  worse,  —  for  richer,  for 
poorer, — ^in  sickness  and  health, — till  death 
do  you  part." 

It  was  this  she  heard  and  felt  and  saw. 
Through  her  quick,  instinctive  thought 
passed  the  vision  of  those  coming  years, — 
the  years  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  health 
and  sickness,  of  better  and  worse ;  a  vision 
that  stopped  not  at  the  parting  of  death, 
but  lost  itself  in  light  ineflable  beyond. 
And  when  at  length  the  eyes  lifted  and  the 
dear  voice  said  "  I  will,"  it  was  not  simply 
the  exchange  of  vows  with  Richard  Lovell, 
it  was  a  sacrament  with  the  invisible  God. 

Tm.  XLVII-iz 


Surely  it  was  not  a  difficult  thing  to  prom- 
ise, as  any  of  the  interested  company  pres- 
ent would  have  acknowledged.  A  hand- 
some, stately  groom  was  Richard,  fair  and 
blonde-haired,  but  with  true  Saxon  fire  in 
his  blue  eyes  and  determination  in  his  firm 
lips.  His  frank  countenance  and  manly 
bearing  were  marks  of  distinction  to  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  were  their  own 
passport  to  confidence.  Even  pretty,  genial 
Mary  Carr  could  hardly  have  done  better, 
was  the  universal  decision.  She  gained  at 
a  stroke  a  fine,  pleasant  husband,  hosts  of 
new  fiiends,  and  a  home,  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  west.  And  if  she  did  not  marry  a  for- 
tune, yet  the  most  worldly-minded  among 
them  had  come  to  know  that  the  prospects 
of  a  successfiil  artist  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised. 

So  there  was  no  rankling  of  bitterness^, 
unless  it  might  have  been  an  occasional 
twinge  of  envy,  in  the  congratulations  that 
greeted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovell,  as  they  were 
swept  back  into  the  current  of  the  bright, 
happy  life  about  them.  Even  Mary  could 
not  if  she  would  have  resisted  the  general 
level  of  complacency.  The  exaltation  did 
not  pass  away,  but  it  passed  into  hec  heart 
out  of  sight.  What  can  be  more  actificial 
or  more  fatal  to  sentiment  than  the  glitter 
of  wedding  gifts  and  the  hilarity  of  the 
wedding  banquet?  These  passed  gall}', 
and  still  smiles  mingled  with  tears  as  Mary 
went  out  from  the  home  whose  doors  closed 
not  behind  her,  but  stood  open  and  filled 
with  dear  ones  as  feEi^^fJj^  «»«W  sce^  > 
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Bride  and  groom  and  a  merry  party  of 
friends  were  borne  swiftly  toward  the  west- 
ern-bound train.  The  passage  from  the 
old  into  the  new  had  not  fully  come  until 
the  last  farewell  was  waved,  the  doors  shut 
with  a  bang,  the  wheels  began  to  move  and 
they  two  alone  settled  back  into  their  com- 
fortable seat.  Then  Richard  turned  to  her 
with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes  and  said  quietly, 
"  It's  you  and  I  now,  Mary." 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  Mary  that 
she  suddenly  drew  her  travelling  veil  and 
turned  her  head  away  and  sobbed  below 
her  breath  for  fifteen  minutes.  We  shall 
only  add  that  having  thus  relaxed  that  un- 
accountable tightness  at  her  throat,  she 
turned  to  her  husband  a  face  all  the  brighter 
for  its  transient  clouding,and  nestled  a  little 
closer  as  she  whispered,  "  You  and  I,  and 
Heaven." 

A  word  is  sometimes  a  revelation.  In 
that  soulful  sentence  and  its  response  was 
all  the  difference  with  which  Richard  and 
Mary  Lovell  entered  their  new  life  together. 

— We  have  begun  where  the  romance  is 
popularly  supposed  to  end,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  readers*  imagination.  Why 
play  any  one  of  the  infinite  variations  on 
that  most  hackneyed  of  all  themes,  "  they 
met,  they  loved  ? "  There  was  nothing  out 
of  the  common  line  of  incident  in  Richard 
Lovell's  leaving  his  hot  city  studio  during 
the  summer  months  ;  nor  that,  in  the  way 
of  business  as  well  as  recreation,  he  should 
seek  the  hills  and  picturesque  vales  of  a 
New  England  town  known  to  artists  as  the 
quartz-bed  is  known  to  the  miner.  Being 
there,  too,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
make  friends  with  such  local  art  as  the  vil- 
lage afforded.  And  straying  into  the  one 
pretentious  photographic  establishment,  he 
is  at  once,  with  that  cordiality  which  some- 
how comes  to  him  as  a  birthright,  taken 
into  the  inner  sanctum  and  asked  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  certain  attempts  in  a  finer 
line,  that  have  been  waiting  some  such  test 
before  making  their  venture  in  public. 

His  satisfaction  at  discovering  an  embryo 
painter  in  the  village  photographist  does 
not  prevent  his  discovering  at  the  same 
timp  a  young  lady,  the  artist's  sister,  who 
from  her  modest  easel  in  a  corner  turns  a 
bright  £%ce  to  him  as  she  is  so  presented. 


The  momentary  interruption  does  not 
greatly  disturb  her  absorbed  attention  in 
the  work  before  her,  that  of  tinting  a  pho- 
tograph in  water  colors,  but  it  gives  him 
excuse,  later,  for  standing  behind  her  and 
watching  her  deft  fingers  as  they  perfect 
the  pretty  work.  No  need  to  trace  how 
that  chance  meeting  grows  into  the  wed- 
ding day,  more  than  to  explain  why  the 
wind-sown  seed  blooms,  in  a  summer,  into 
perfect  flower. 

— A  month  served  to  domicile  the  new 
£imily  in  cosy  apartments  of  their  own.  A 
house  of  their  own  or  even  a  hired  house 
would  be  out  of  the  question  for  many  years 
yet ;  but  that  could  not  greatly  trouble  a 
wife  like  Mary,  whose  heart  was  satisfied 
in  her  husband.  She  settled  into  the  com- 
fort of  her  modest  roonas  right  joyfully. 
Never  had  life  seemed  half  so  sweet  and 
interesting ;  yet  so  charmingly  natural,  day 
after  day.  She  had  heard  from  home,  and 
saw  that  they  were  learning  to  be  glad  in 
thinking  of  her  in  her  new  sphere,  and  that 
things  went  on  much  the  same  without  her. 
There  was  something  strangely  unattrac- 
tive as  weU  as  unreal  about  that  old  life. 
She  could  hardly  believe  there  had  ever 
been  a  time  when  she  had  not  lived  for 
Richard  and  he  for  her. 

For  Richard !  All  the  activities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  had  made  her  young  life  so 
rich  to  herself  and  so  fruitful  to  all  good 
interests  about  her,  now  twined  themselves 
about  this  new  center  of  her  love.  She 
entered  into  his  plans  and  the  details  of  his 
art  with  an  abandon  delightful  to  one  unused 
for  years  to  such  sympathy.  All  the  long 
hours  of  his  daily  absence  her  busy  brain 
was  full  of  schemes  and  plans  for  the  future  ; 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  have  him  return 
at  night  careworn  and  absorbed  with  things 
she  could  neither  share  nor  quite  charm 
away.  The  novelty  of  wedding  calls,  new 
acquaintances  and  sight-seeing  once  over, 
Mary  could  scarce  be  satisfied  with  the  vis- 
ible results  of  her  existence.  She  had  no 
house  to  keep,  no  table  to  spread.  And  it 
hardly  seemed  worthy  of  her  to  sit  in  her 
pretty  room  with  her  hands  folded  or  a  bit 
of  needlework  in  them  that  she  might  hire 
for  three  pence,  while  her  husband  made 
these  same  hours  the  bulwark  behind  which 
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lit  fonght  the  battle  for  dally  bread.  Com- 
fort and  cherish  him  ?  that  ought  to  have 
some  deeper  meamng  than  'simply  to  enter-  • 
lain  him  during  strch  beggarly  part  of  the 
tifcnty-fbur  honrs  as  he  cotild  aiibrd  tiwie 
to  be  entertained. 

In  truth,  It  was  Mary  who,  as  the  days 
went  on,  needed  most  to  be  trherrshed  and 
comforted ;  for  she  was  undeniably  lonely. 
These  young  wives  do  not  have  the  most 
ecstatic  existence,  after  all,  who  like  Mary 
are  not  privileged  to  have  home  cares,  and 
whose  husband's  purses  do  not  afford  them 
the  luxury  of  unlimited  dressmaking.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  those  hours  -of  inevitable 
daily  separation  brimmed  with  interests, 
with  the  excitements  of  gteat  enterprises 
and  the  satisfaction  of  duties  well  performed, 
and  quite  another  to  have  them  but  so  much 
empty  time  that  one  must  make  what  shift 
one  can  to  get  through.  But  not  all  yomng 
wives  think  this  through  as  soon  as  Mary 
did.  For  herself,  she  reached  the  end  of  it 
one  day,  as  she  sat  at  the  window  with  the 
endless  sewing,  and  smiled  and  nodded  to 
herself  with  as  much  decisioin  as  if  she  had 
solved  the  problem  of  life ;  as,  indeed,  per- 
haps she  had 

That  evefling  Richard  sat  in  his  easy 
chair  by  the  grate,  with  feet  on  ottoman  and 
paper  on  his  knee ;  but  he  was  not  reading ; 
he  was  looking,  deep  and  steady,  into  the 
fire.  And  Mary,  from  her  low  rocker  oppo- 
site, was  looking  at  him.  She  broke  the 
silence: 

**  Richard  dear,  you  are  ambitious." 

He  looked  up,  and  finding  her  smiling, 
smiled  also.    "Perhaps  I  am,"  he  answered 

<*SoamI." 

It  was  such  a  decided  remark,  and  such 
resolute  lips  that  spoke  it,  that  Richard  in- 
stead of*  being  cheered  by  it  felt  his  heart 
sink.  He  looked  straighter  into  the  fire 
than  ever  a»d  heaved  a  deep  sigh  before  he 
had  another  word  to  say. 

"Poor  chad— I  am  afraW  it  would  be 
better  for  you  if  you  were  not.*^  He  thought 
this  aloud  rather  than  said  it,  moving  at 
the  same  time  his  chair  nearer  to  Mary^. 
**  My  dear,  if  f  am  growing  ambitious  it  is 
because  I  have  so  much  to  be  ambitious 
for.  The  fact  is,  there  is  such  tremendous 
{Kish  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  city 


that  it  frets  me  if  I  can^t  go  along  with  it. 
When  I  see  Sheldon  and  Hathaway  and 
Smith  getdng  into  homes  of  their  own  and 
worldng  their  way  up  to  social  distinction, 
I  can't  help  calculating  the  chances.  Bus- 
iness and  the  professions  leave  a  man  free 
to  work  for  his  own,  but  in  art  one  must 
work  for  something  besides  money,  or 
neither  the  mt>ney  nor  the  something  else 
will  be  likely  to  come.  !n  twenty  years,  if 
I  atnslowentJUgh  and  conscientious  enough 
and  nothing  happens  to  us,  we  may  be  well- 
to-do  people.  But  if  s  a  long,  slow  climb, 
my  dear,  at  the  best.  And  when  I  think  of 
it  I  don't  know  but  I  ought  to  have  left  you 
in  New  England.* 

Mary  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

"**  Ho,  dear,"  he  went  on,  "  we  couldn^ 
well  imagine  thdtf^-hnt  when  I  realize  what 
a  narrow  margin  there  Is  between  us  and — 
well,  everything  dreatiftil,  and  if  anything 
should  happen — don't  blame  me  if  I  grow 
miserly.  I  want  something  more  than 
merely  to  live ;  I  want  to  lay  up  something 
against  the  time  of  need.** 

^  So  do  I.'' 

Mary  did  not  seem  to  see  that  his  cheeks 
flushed  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  while 
he  spoke ;  but  she  went  over  and  sat  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  "  Now,  dear,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  we're  going  to  bi  sfenslble,  and  to 
begin  with  111  ctwifess  my  ambitions.  We 
want  so  many  things  against  Aie  time  of 
need  !  but  chiefly,  I  think  we  want  to  grow 
up  to  strong  manhood  and  womanhood  to- 
gether. For  there  may  come  a  time  of 
need,  you  know,  when  money  will  be  of 
little  avail ;  except  it  be,  indeed,  money  put 
at  the  Lord's  interest.  You  know  the  old 
epitaph,  ^  What  Ispent  I  had,  what  I  saved 
I  lost,  what  I  gave  I  have.*  That  time  will 
come  to  us  all ;  and  you  know  how  I  believe 
in  such  treasures.  When  I  think  of  it,  I'm 
afraid  I  don't  give  up  the  independence  of 
ray  little  easel  very  gracefully." 

She  put  her  hand  over  his  lips  to  save  a 
threatened  interruption. 

**  For  instance,  you  go  with  me  to  church 
for  my  sake ;  and  1  should  not  want  to  giv-e 
it  up  ;  but  I  ought  to  give  it  to  you  and  not 
you  to  me.  Oh,  I  want  to  do  so  much  with 
money ;  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  so 
many  good  things  in  this  ^gr^t^i^^  ^^ou 
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want  it  for  what  we  can  be  with  it,  and  I  for 
what  we  can  do  with  it,  that  is  all.  But  we 
both  agree  that  we  want  it  Now  this  is 
my  bit  of  sense, — ^if  Til  help  you  to  earn  it 
will  you  help  me  to  spend  it  ?  " 

Richard  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked 
at  her  curiously.  Then  he  took  up  one  of 
her  hands  and  spanned  the  wrist  with  his 
fingers.  "  Rather  a  puny  weapon  to  fight 
the  world  with,"  he  said. 

"  *  What  man  has  done  man  may  do,'  \ 
she  said  oracularly  ;  'Mt  has  done  good  ser- 
vice, as  you  may  know.  And  now,  hear  me  1 
it  will  grow  punier,  and  its  owner  likewise, 
the  less  they  manage  to  accomplish  in  life. 
O  Richard  if  you  knew  how  lonely  I  am ! 
and  how  tame  and  frivolous  and  useless  my 
days  seem  here  alone.  I  can  fill  them,  of 
course,  —  sew  and  read  and  exercise, — ^but 
what  is  there  to  show  for  it  ?  It  is  laying 
up  nothing  against  the  time  of  need.  I 
shall  surely  grow  narrow  and  selfish,  and 
you  in  your  lonely  business  cares  will  grow 
more  and  more  worldly,  and  so  we  shall 
drift  apart  O  dearest,  there  must  be  a 
better  way !  Save  me  from  myself,  and  Til 
save  you  from  the  world ! " 

Mary  could  have  smiled  at  herself  for 
her  tragic  earnestness,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  Richard  mused  awhile  and 
simply  said,  "  How  ?  " 

Mary's  heart  at  once  lightened.  It  was 
not  long  to  tell  him  of  a  little  scheme  she 
had  been  turning  over  in  her  brain.  Like 
a  true  business  woman  she  unfolded  it; 
how  his  one  room  at  the  studio  building 
should  be  enlarged  to  three ;  and  a  branch 
of  photography  added,  which  she  was  quite 
competent  to  superintend  without  disturb- 
ing him  from  his  more  ambitious  work; 
how  they  could  secure  by  hiring,  or  part- 
nership, the  doing  of  the  mechanical  work, 
while  in  her  husband's  studio  she  could 
carry  on  that  finer  part  to  which  she  was 
accustomed.  She  drew  him  a  charming 
picture  of  her  easel  beside  his,  in  a  silence 
that  would  no  longer  be  lonely  for  either, 
in  the  midst  of  such  lovely  surroundmgs  as 
she  would  know  how  to  create ;  and  then 
the  evening  return  together  to  their  warmed 
and  lighted  rooms,all  the  pleasanter  because 
they  had  earned  the  comfort  and  repose. 
Altogether  she  so  won  upon  him  that  he 


promised  to  think  of  it  for  a  week ;  and 
there  she  wisely  left  the  matter. 

"  But  it  is  you  who  will  take  the  bad  bar- 
gain," said  Richard.  "After  all,  I  think  it 
will  be  easier  for  you  to  go  with  me  in  my 
way  than  for  me  to  follow  you  in  yours." 

"  I  do  not  foresee  any  leading  or  any  fol- 
lowing," said  Mary.  "  We  shall  go  in  both 
ways  together." 

Richard  shook  his  head ;  but  Mary 
smiled,  softly  stroking  his  hair.  She  bad 
great  confidence  in  what  the  years  would 
do  for  him.  Hitherto,  the  tendencies  of 
Richard's  life  had  been  decidedly  against 
his  being  a  religious  man.  The  pressure 
of  the  world  had  forced  out  ever>'thing  else. 
He  respected  the  opinions  and  religious 
usages  of  others,  but  for  himself  he  frankly 
confessed  he  had  little  thought  for  what  he 
could  not  grasp  with  his  hands.  "  Let  me 
get  on  my  feet  in  this  world,"  he  said,  "be- 
fore I  begin  to  trouble  myself  about  any 
other." 

But  there  was  a  certain  fine  dignity  in 
the  way  he  recognized  the  something  better 
in  Mary's  life.  The  Bible  was  an  intellec- 
tual satisfaction  to  him ;  at  his  proposal  he 
read  it  to  her,  while  she  led  him  in  the  more 
intimate  expression  of  devotion.  It  was  a 
mutual  chivalry,  in  which  each  recognized 
the  other's  thought ;  but  his  would  have 
been  the  greater  pain,  perhaps,  if  she  had 
missed  this  familiar  element  of  her  home- 
life.  She  had  always  blessed  him  for  it ; 
but  as  that  night  they  joined  in  the  simple 
service  Mary  felt  as  never  before  that  they 
were  beginning  to  build  on  sure  foundations. 

Twelve  years  passed  by ;  rapidly,  as 
twelve  years  can  only  pass  in  a  rushing, 
swarming  city  like  theirs.  Richard  and 
Mary  had  prospered  apace.  The  business 
firm,  as  one  might  suppose,  became  an  es- 
tablished fact,  and  had  grown  up  with  the 
growing  prosperity  all  about  them.  The 
three  rooms  had  changed  into  one  of  the 
"  establishments "  of  a  great  block  in  the 
stateliest  part  of  the  city.  The  studio  was 
a  gallery,  and  the  name  of  the  artist  was 
well  known  in  other  cities  than  his  own. 
Time  had  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  young 
wife's  scheme,  in  its  worldly  view ;  the  use- 
ful and  beautiful  had  mutually  helped  each 
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f  other,  and  yielded  a  golden  harvest  both  of 
fame  and  money.  And  on  this  twelfth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding  night  neither 
Sheldon  nor  Hathaway  nor  Smith  sat  down 
by  a  more  comfortable  fireside  in  a  finer 
home  than  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovell. 
^  Long  before,   Mary  had  given  up  the 

place  at  her  easel ;  not  that  she  had  grown 
tired  of  it,  but  that  home  and  the  world 
needed  her  more.  With  growing  means 
at  her  command,  her  artistic  taste  found 
expression  in  making  the  home  in  whose 
midst  they  would  choose  to  spend  their 
days.  And  it  had  been  a  work  as  precious 
and  sacred  to  her  as  the  keeping  of  the 
altar-fires  by  the  vestals  of  ancient  Rome. 
A  true  artist's  home  it  was,  grounded  in 
material  comfort  and  cheer,  yet  adorned 
with  art's  choice  treasures,  and  abounding 
in  those  graceful  nothings,  those  last  airy 
I  touches  that  transform  the  mere  house  into 
the  home. 

At  this  fireside  sat  the  two ;  he  with  a 
few  silver  threads  in  his  hair,  she  with  a 
i  certain  matronliness  of  look  and  manner ; 
for  the  rest  they  were  scarcely  changed. 
Yet  if  one  could  have  set  those  two  younger 
faces  side  by  side  with  these,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  see  that  they  had  passed 
through  the  twelve  years  as  through  a  re- 
finer's fire. 

Richard  leaned  back  in  his  velvet  chair 
and  looked  over  at  Mary,  and  his  counte- 
nance beamed  with  satisfaction. 

"  Drake  and  I  squared  up  accounts  to- 
day," said  he ;  "  how  do  you  suppose  we 
stand  with  the  world,  you  and  I  ?  " 

•<Well?"  inquired  Mary. 

**  Fifty  thousand,  all  told,"  said  Richard. 
**  Looks  as  if  we  were  getting  past  trem- 
bling for  the  time  of  need,  doesn't  it" 

Mary  smiled.  "  Be  careful  of  your  we's. 
It  might  have  been  seventy-five  thousand 
if  I  had  not  laid  up  so  much — ^well,  *  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  not  corrupt  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.' " 

«  Ah,  well,  count  it  in,"  said  he.  "  'What 
you  gave  you  have '  you  know.  But  what 
we  keep,  we  have,  so  far ;  and  I'll  risk  moth 
and  rust  with  it  for  the  present.  I  don't 
see  that  an3rthing  can  touch  us,  unless  Chi- 
cago bums  up,  or  drowns  out,  or  gets  swal- 
lowed by  an  earthquake,  or  the   United 


States  government  goes  to  smash.  We 
have  got  about  as  solid  a  standing-place  as 
they  have,  and  that's  solid  enough  for  this 
world,  I  take  it." 

"  Well,  it's  so  much  more  to  be  thankful 
for,"  said  Mary.  "But  we're  never  quite 
sure  of  anything  in  this  world.  The  fire 
bells  rung  not  half  an  hour  ago,  and  made 
my  heart  jump  so !  It  might  as  well  be  our 
house  I  suppose.'* 

"That  poor  heart!  we  must  teach  it  to 
stop  jumping,  somehow.  But  don't  be 
fHghtened  of  fire  bells.  At  the  worst  we're 
insured."  And  he  glanced  around  the 
pretty  room.  "  Think  of  that  for  comfort 
when  the  fire  bells  wake  you  up  of  nights." 

Mary  had  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible  as  he  spoke,  for  she  and  Richard 
had  long  ago  changed  places.  She  found 
the  place  of  her  search  and  commenced  to 
read,  "  My  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  testimo- 
nies, O  Lord."  Richard's  eyes  burned 
with  a  deeper  light  and  Mary  saw  it ;  but 
they  did  not  always  speak  in  other  fashion 
of  the  things  they  felt  most  deeply. 

"We  must  bid  our  anniversary  good 
night,"  said  Mary,  as  they  stood  by  the 
hearth. 

"Yes,  once  more,"  answered  Richard. 
"How  does  it  look,  wife,  beside  twelve 
years  ago  ? " 

"  O  Richard ! "  and  the  face  turned 
towards  him  with  a  sudden  glow,  "  life  was 
never  so  dear,  so  rich,  so  blessed,  as  it  is 
this  very  moment.'* 

What  fullness  of  content  were  in  the 
words !  He  drew  her  to  him  tenderly. 
"God  willing,"  he  said,  "we'll  make  it 
more  so  through  all  the  years  to  come." 

—  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  clear, 
smiling,  fiill  of  peace.  Richard  and  Mary 
were  at  their  places  in  church,  nodding  rec- 
ognition as  they  went  in  to  a  score  of  happy 
faces.  Mary  recalled  with  what  timidity 
they  came,  strangers,  twelve  years  before, 
and  how  they  had  grown  up  with  this  peo- 
ple and  their  strong,  beloved  pastor,  into 
the  one  living  head.  She  felt  a  kind  of 
gratitude  to  the  very  walls  for  the  blessed 
infiuence  they  had  found  there ;  and  thanked 
God  that  their  lines  had  fallen  to  them  in 
such  pleasant  places. 

Was  it  chance  or  Providence  that  led  the 
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pastor  to  those  words^ "  Lay  up  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come." 
Mary  and  Richard  glanced  at  each  other  as 
he  read  them.  It  may  not  have  been  one 
of  his  great  sermons,  but  it  was  the  one  of 
all  others  which  his  people  will  never  forget. 

"  A  grand  sermon,"  said  Richard,  as  they 
walked  home,  Mary's  arm  in  his.  "  That 
is  the  true  philosophy  of  life  ;  but  it  takes 
us  a  great  while  to  learn  the  lesson." 

Mary  mused  upon  it  as  they  walked  down 
the  streets,  stately-walled  on  either  side 
and  bright  with  people  in  Sunday  attire. 
She  thought  how  strange  it  was  and  yet 
how  grandy  to  lift  a  puny  human  voice  and 
talk  of  eternal  foundations,  in  the  midst  of 
these  towering  walls  of  stone  and  iron, 
whose  foundations  would  stand  long  years 
after  all  the  people  were  dust 

A  happy  evening  closed  the  peaceful  day* 
Sheldon  and  bis  wife  went  in  to  tea  with 
them,  for  it  was  a  half-way  house  to  their 
home  just  outside  the  city.  Afterwards 
they  had  an  hour  or  two  of  sacred  music 
that  always  throws  such  charm  about  a 
Sabbath  evening.  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  Mary 
were  deep  in  plans  about  a  new  charity  the 
church  was  considering  in  behalf  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  city ;  and  as  the 
good-nights  were  said,  they  agreed,  across 
the  threshold,  to  meet  on  the  nwrrow  with 
certain  committees,  and  help  push  the  en- 
terprise forward.  Soon  the  house  was  still, 
but  Mary  and  Richard  were  long  awake, 
talking  over  the  plans  for  the  winter's  work 
and  what  part  they  should  take  in  them. 
Now  and  then  the  bells  struck  in  upon  their 
talk,  -and  now  a  light  not  of  the  October 
stars  shone  through  the  window.  It  was 
the  fire  still  burning  in  the  far  away  part  of 
the  city  where  it  raged  the  night  before. 

"  Poor  things,"  said  Mary,  "  these  fires 
will  cause  such  suffering  among  the  poor 
this  winter  I  We  must  get  under  way  at 
once,  and  do  more  than  ever.  I've  a  mind 
to  draw  the  thousand  dollars  to-morrow, 
Richard,  before  anything  happens  to  pre- 
vent'* And  having  settled  upon  this,  they 
slept  the  sleep  of  security  and  peace. 

Towards  morning  Richard  was  awakened, 
not  by  the  light,  although  the  room  was 
light  as  day,  but  by  the  noise  in  the  street, 
the  rattle  of  vehicles,  tramping  of  feet,  and 


hoarse,  excited  shouts- of  men.  He  w^mt  to 
the  front  of  the  house  and  looked  out  The 
street  was  filled  with  loaded  wagons,  piles 
of  goods  and  hurrying  people.  The  whole 
southwest  was  ablaze  with  fire.  It  was 
already  across  the  river,  far  to  the  souths 
and  the  wind  was  sweeping  it  on.  Listen- 
ing, he  could  hear  the  roar  of  tiie  flamesw 
Could  it  be  that  their  block  was  in  danger  ? 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  awaken 
Mary,  and  charge  her  not  to  be  anxious, 
while  he  went  out  to  look  after  what  could 
be  done.  Down  the  street  he  sped,  jostling 
and  dodging  the  hurrying  •'crowds^  across 
the  bridge,  on  block  after  block  through  the 
increasing  confusion  and  roar.  Scarcely 
three  blocks  away  he  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  running  against  a  friend,  his  neighbor 
in  the  block. 

"  No  use,"  he  cried,  excitedly,  recogniz- 
ing Richard,  "nothing  to  be  done.  Better 
go  back  and  look  after  your  house." 

"You  don't  mean  the  block's  afire?" 
cried  Richard. 

"  All  ablaze  from  basement  to  chimne3rs. 
Can't  stand  half  an  hour.  No  living  mor- 
tal can  get  into  it,  and  heaven  knows  I 
don't  want  to  stand  and  see  it  bum." 

"Where  are  the  engines?"  screamed 
Richard,  "  men — anything  1  Good  God  I 
is  this  city  helpless  ? " 

He  had  not  been  an  hour  awake ;  little 
time  to  rise  to  the  awfulness  of  the  faiCX^ 
or  realize  how  little  men  could  do  against 
this  blast  from  the  nostrils  of  the  Almighty. 

But  the  man  was  lost  in  the  crowd,  and 
he  kept  on.  Turning  the  corner,  the  whole 
blazing  block  smote  upon  his  eyes.  Then 
he  began  to  understand  the  mightiness  of 
it  Tongues  of  flame  j^yed  up  the  walls, 
they  burst  from  his  studio  windows ;  they 
shot  out  hungrily  into  other  walls  and 
licked  up  whatever  they  reached,  they 
soared,  and  waved,  and  twined  in  the  rolling 
smoke  above  like  innumerable  dancing 
fiends.  For  a  moment  it  held  him  spell- 
bound with  an  awful  fsiscination,  then  he 
turned  away,  sick  and  shuddering. 

He  started  back  steadied  by  the  thought 
of  Mary  frightened  at  his  absence,  though 
she  was  far  beyond  reach  of  danger.  It 
somehow  seemed  to  him  that  he  should 
bear  it  when  he  reached  home  to  tell  her  ; 
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and  beyond  that  he  did  not  try  to  think. 
He  hurried  past  men  he  knew,  and  spoke, 
yet  knew  not  what  he  said.  Lamentations, 
cries  of  terror,  sharp  words  of  command 
smote  upon  his  ears.  Far  down  the  street 
he  saw  the  blare  of  the  beautiful  church  in 
which  they  had  worshipped  the  day  before. 
Through  all  the  din  he  heard  the  tower 
crash  down,  the  bell  clanging  as  it  fell. 
And  through  his  brain,  as  he  rushed  on  and 
on,  kept  repeating  as  in  a  dream  those  words 
of  the  text,  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  a  good 
fbundarion  against  the  time  to  come." 

New  cries  ot  terror  assailed  his  ears 
He  reached  the  bridge  to  find  it  blaring  at 
the  £uther  end.  Firebrands  were  whirling 
over  their  heads  and  lighting  wherever  they 
felL  He  turned  down  another  street,  strik- 
ing as  for  life  for  the  next  bridge.  Even  as 
he  ran,  he  marked  the  horror-struck  faces  of 
those  he  met,  all  smitten  alike  with  that 
awfiil  feeling  that  the  city  was  doomed. 
He  sprang  across  tHe  bridge,  but  the  fire 
had  leaped  the  river  before  him.  Not 
from  block  to  block,  but  five  blocks,  ten 
blocks,  the  flaming  firebrands  flew  and 
dealt  destruction. 

He  no  longer  dreamed  of  safety.  Some- 
how, blinded  and  bewildered,  he  reached 
the  street  Thank  God !  there  were  Shel- 
don's horses  at  the  door,  and  Mary  and  the 
stout  Swede  girl  dragging  heavy  trunks 
down  the  steps.  Sheldon  himself  was 
there,  but  could  not  leave  the  heads  of  the 
horses.  The  little  orphan  girl  they  had 
taken  was  running  about  distractedly,  try- 
ing to  pick  up  what  the  rest  were  forgetting. 
There  was  no  time  to  think  of  treasures. 
Richard  seized  them  each  bodily  and  lifted 
them  into  the  carriage.  They  drove  on 
half  a  block,  into  the  rush  of  wagons  and 
people.  The  horses  grew  unmanageable, 
rearing  and  plimging,  wagons  were  over- 
turned, people  screamed  with  affright  The 
breath  of  the  flames  was  upon  them.  They 
cleared  the  carriage :  the  horses  wheeled, 
and  with  carriage  and  all  they  had  saved, 
rushed  wildly  back  into  the  flames..  Rich- 
ard seized  his  wife  ;  Sheldon  lifted  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and  all  ran  for  life. 

A  week  later  it  was  all  like  a  horrible 
dream.  Neither  Richard  nor  Mary,  nor 
any  of  the  hundred  thousand  people  who 


were  made  homeless  on  that  awful  night 
and  day,  could  have  believed  their  memory, 
if  its  witness  were  not  still  before  their 
eyes.  But  the  homes  were  gone  ;  the  busi- 
ness gone  ;  and  where  they  had  stood  the 
week  before,  solid  as  the  earth  itself,  were 
now  only  piles  of  ruins  and  heaps  of  ashes. 

For  two  days  they  had  literally  no  time 
to  think  of  themselves.  They  reached 
Sheldon's  house  in  safety,  Mary  remem- 
bering with  a  strange  thriU,  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement,  that  this  was  over  them  be- 
cause Richard's  money  had  saved  it  to  its 
owner  years  before.  But  alas  for  the  un- 
fortunates who  had  no  friendly  roof  for 
shelter!  Gathered  into  their  houses  and 
churches,  the  saved  could  only  help  the 
stricken,  until  the  charities  of  the  world 
took  the  work  out  of  their  hands.  During 
these  first  two  nights  Mrs.  Sheldon's  floors 
were  covered  with  homeless  fugitives,  and 
while  she  exhausted  her  resources  of  cloth- 
ing upon  them,  Mary  and  her  devoted 
Swede  took  rule  of  the  kitchen,  and  got 
through  with  half  the  winter's  provisions  in 
a  single  day. 

But  by  the  week's  end  all  this  was  over, 
and  they  had  time  to  look  about  them. 
Over  the  ruins  of  their  beautiful  church  the 
broken  congregation  had  met  on  the  Sab- 
bath, stricken,  tearful,  but  speaking  words 
of  courage.  Mary  thought  of  her  thousand 
dollars  with  almost  a  smile  ;  there  was  an 
absurdity  in  the  very  stupendousness  of 
the  change.  No  more  talk  of  charities 
now;  they  were  "the  indigent  classes." 
Yet  nobody  gave  way  to  despondency  ;  and 
nobody  with  more  cheerful  heart  started 
out  on  Monday  morning  to  find  a  nook  to 
reopen  business  than  Richard  Lovell  and 
his  wife.  Yes,  it  was  once  more  her  busi- 
ness ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
prevent,  —  home,  charities,  social  duties, 
were  all  taken  off  her  hands  at  a  stroke. 
She  joked  merrily  with  Richard  about  it ; 
they  had  free  field  again,  with  all  the  world 
before  them. 

In  truth,  much  of  this  was  to  hide  the 
secret  pain ;  to  put  the  sunniest  side  on 
that  rather  depressing  fact  that  they  had 
not  a  dollar  in  the  world.  They  were  not 
as  young  as  they  once  were,  and  the  way 
back  looked  long  and  wearisome.    There 
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were  some  things  they  tacitly  agreed  not  to 
speak  of,  and  if  Mary's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  when  she  looked  around  Mrs.  Shel- 
don's pleasant  rooms,  and  her  voice  broke 
when  she  asked  her  to  take  Kitty,  her  or- 
phan charge,  who  shall  wonder  ? 

But  they  found  the  place  to  begin  again, 
— in  a  small  way,  to  be  sure,  compared  with 
even  their  first  beginning.  "  But  then 
everybody  else  must  begin  small,  too," 
Mary  said,  by  way  of  encouragement  The 
photographer  had  been  found,  and  already 
Mary  saw  her  small  easel  set  up  beside 
that  more  famous  one,  which  had,  thank 
Heaven,  its  reputation  left.  He  should 
work  for  the  future,  but  she  and  her  em- 
ployees knew  the  quicker  way  for  the  pres- 
ent 

They  came  home  to  dinner  in  fine  spirits. 
Pleasant  badinage  crossed  the  table  about 
the  new  art  galleries.  As  they  passed  out 
into  the  hall,  Sheldon  said,  lightly, 

"  Then  you  don't  feel  quite  ruined 
yet?" 

"  Ruined  ?  nothing  like  it,"  said  Mary, 
smiling.  You  don't  know  how  many  kinds 
of  capital  we  have  to  draw  fi-om." 

"  Never  ruined  while  we  have  each  oth- 
er," said  Richard,  heartily,  "  That  seems 
to  be  my  dependence." 

Mary  laid  her  hand  on  Richard's  arm 
and  looked  up  brightly  at  Sheldon. 

"  Nothing  will  touch  that,  I  think,"  said 
she,  "  until  death  do  us  part." 

They  started  up  stairs,  slowly,  as  Rich- 
ard had  learned  to  go  lately,  for  her  sake. 
Half  way  up  she  stopped,  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  reeled,  and  fell  into  his  arms 
—dead. 


Two  days  after,  three  or  four  carriages 
stood  at  the  door  of  Sheldon's  house. 
Within  were  two  score  people,  where  two 
weeks  before  there  might  have  been  hun- 
dreds. The  wide  circle  of  their  acquaint* 
ances  was  broken  and  scattered.  Few  evea 
knew  of  this  individual  sorrow  in  the  midst 
of  the  overshadowing  calamity. 

But  entering  silently,  one  after  another, 
where  Richard  kept  his  place  by  Mary's 
side,  he  noted  who  they  were.  They  were 
the  poor  whom  she  had  befriended,  the  wi- 
dows she  had  comforted,  the  orphans  for 
whom  she  had  provided  shelter.  In  the 
midst  of  their  own  wretchedness  they  had 
still  thought  of  her,  and  came  to  her  burial^ 
bringing  that  sweetest  of  gifts,  the  humble 
sincerity  of  their  grief.  A  strange,  deep 
comfort  stole  into  his  heart  with  the  thought 
— What  she  gave  she  has. 

The  minister  who  had  preached  to  them 
— could  it  be  but  two  Sabbaths  before  ?  — 
stood  among  them,  haggard  and  weary,  to 
say  what  broken  words  he  might.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  of  all  the  sad  sights  his 
eyes  had  beheld  in  that  desolated  city,  the 
saddest  was  that  of  the  man  who  stood 
there,  penniless  and  homeless,  looktnf  into 
the  dead  face  of  his  wife. 

But  he  who  had  shuddered  before  his 
burning  bk>ck,  and  wept  over  the  ashss  of 
his  home,  stood  to-day  calm  and  strong 
He  had  touched  the  foundations  at  last, 
and  they  stood.  Stripped  of  all  he  had  on 
earth,  he  realized  for  the  first  time,,  in  its 
fulness,  the  legacy  she  who  was  the  pole- 
star  of  his  love  and  £suth,  had  left  him 
against  his  time  of  need. 

Mrs.  H,  A,  Binghtum* 


«*  Through    a   Glass    Darkly.'* 

Here  on  this  earth  we  walk  in  cloud  and  shadow, 

We  meet  and  part 
With  anxious  fears  of  what  may  come  to-morrow 

In  every  heart. 
We  see  as  through  a  glass, — but  in  God's  future 

Our  fullest  praise 
May  be  that  He  through  just  these  mazes  guided 

Our  earthly  ways. 

Martha  Remick. 
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A  WO  MAN  whose  head  and  hands  are 
filled  with  domestic  cares,  said  the 
other  day,  "  I  think  it  has  a  contracting 
and  narrowing  influence,  this  staying  in  one 
place,  trudging  the  same  rounds,  going  over 
vHth  the  same  labors  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year."  "  Well,  maybe  it  does,"  I 
said ;  "  the  mind  cannot  be  more  than  full, 
and  if  necessarily  filled  with  those  things, 
how  should  there  be  room  for  what  is  called 
higher  work,  nobler  living  ?  " 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  com- 
mon complaint,  if  we  have  not  made  for 
ourselves  a  narrow  sphere  by  labor  that  is 
unnecessary  and  artificial, — it  may  be  found 
in  the  truth  that  we  do  not  know  ourselves 
and  our  needs,  or  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  must  build  a  life 
if  we  would  have  it  both  useful  and  beauti- 
fill  Physical  needs  are  first,  and  if  not 
ri^tly  met  must  seriously  hinder  the  next 
step  in  the  onward  life,  and  fling  obstruc- 
I  tions  in  all  the  ways  which  lead  toward  the 
development  of  our  race.  The  material  is 
not  all,  but  it  is  the  beginning.  The  kitchen 
is  not  all  of  the  house,  but  the  dining-room 
would  be  useless  without  it;  the  library 
useless  without  the  dining-room,  and  the 
parlor  cease  to  aflbrd  social  pleasure. 

I  have  known  very  many  women  whose 
social  position  was  about  half  way  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich, — the  happiest  place 
society  has  to  off*er, — who  have  always  done 
their  own  work  ;  finding  it,  as  Miss  Bremer 
writes  of  us,  "  very  nice,  but  not  always 
convenient,"  yet  accomplishing  an  amount 
of  labor  and  of  good  almost  beyond  belief; 
and  I  dare  deny  that  this  sphere  of  domestic 
life  is  usually  a  narrow  one. 

Many  years  ago  a  number  of  women— 
one  of  them  the  wife  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  a  noble  womah  too — were  discussing 
the  necessary  accomplishments  for  the  wife 
of  a  minister ;  this  woman  heard  them  all 
and  when  appealed  to  for  her  opinion,  said, 
"  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  quaTifi- 
cations  for  the  wife  of  a  minister  is  to  be 
able  to  make  a  good  johnny-cake  ! "  You 
will  not  wonder  that  she  thought  so  when  I 
tell  you  her  husband  received  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year  as  salary,  and  they  had  "hosts 


of  company  "  to  entertain.  One  redeeming 
feature  about  this  fact,  johnny-cake  was 
cheaper  then  than  now. 

Let  me  state  one  case  of  this  "narrow  life," 
and  it  shall  be  no  uncommon  one  ;  the  wife 
of  a  professional  man  with  small  income  is 
the  mother  of  six  children,  all  of  whom 
have  grown  to  mature  years.  The  largest 
part  of  her  life  she  has  been  nurse,  laun- 
dress, cook,  governess,  seamstress  and 
maid-of-all-work  in  her  femily.  She  has 
helped  her  children  in  all  their  studies 
through  the  common  and  higher  branches 
of  learning,  giving  them  even  in  Greek 
such  assistance  as  they  needed  when  out  of 
the  schools  ;  nor  did  her  labors  cease  here, 
but  the  sick  and  the  poor  received  their 
share,  and  the  claims  of  her  husband  and 
friends  were  in  no  wise  neglected.  She 
went  the  daily  round  over  and  over.  But 
was  this  a  narrow  sphere  ?  if  so,  may  we 
never  have  a  wide  one  !  Those  children, 
teained  to  be  helpers  in  the  family,  have 
now  gone  out  to  be  the  world's  helpers,  and 
their  mother's  narrow  sphere  is  stretching 
out  into  a  measureless  field.  You  will  say 
that  with  talents  such  as  this  woman  pos- 
sessed she  might  have  earned  with  the  pen 
or  on  the  platform  as  a  lecturer  twice  the 
amount  necessary  to  have  hired  a  compe- 
tent housekeeper  to  do  the  household  labor ; 
possibly,  just  that,  but  the  mother-love 
which  like  a  golden  thread  ran  through  all 
that  labor,  the  spirit  of  consecration  which 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  characters 
of  those  children,  tlirough  her  example 
daily  witnessed, — who  may  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  all  this ! 

I  welcome  my  own  sex  and  bid  them 
"  God  speed  "  into  any  sphere  they  are  able 
to  fill,  whether  as  preachers  or  physicians, 
or  teachers  or  reformers  of  the  nameless 
and  numberless  ills  of  social  life.  Msmy 
women  have  the  ability  and  time  to  devote 
to  a  public  life,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
women  are  as  truly  and  divinely  called  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  their  brothers  have 
ever  been ;  but  I  wish  to  say  for  the  en- 
couragcmert  and  uplifting  of  those  of  my 
sisters  who  one*,  eel  with  myself  that  we 
do  so  little  in  this  large  world,  because 
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home  so  needs  all  our  thought  and  labor, 
that  we  cannot  even  do  as  the  Master  whom 
we  would  follow,  "go  slbout  doing  good," — 
I  wish  to  say  for  these  that  there  never  was 
and  never  can  be  a  wider,  nobler,  holier 
sphere  for  woman  than  her  own  home  opens 
before  her.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  the 
family,  we  cannot  do  too  much  if  the  labor 
be  of  the  right  kind ;  there  is  little  danger 
of  idolatry.  God  has  set  us  in  families  to 
teach  us  the  art  of  loving ;  love  well  culti- 
vated is  sure  to  increase  and  extend  its  holy 
power,  and  let  us  not  hope  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves  until  the  family  is  one 
in  purpose  and  spirit 

There  is  greatness,  too,  in  continued  la- 
bor ;  this  of  which  we  so  often  complain, 
this  over  and  over,  is  just  what  is  needed 
to  make  our  life  complete ;  not  spasmodic 
efforts,  even  though  they  are  great,  but  con- 
stant doing ;  'tis 

"  The  daily  round— the  common  ttsk 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  aak ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselres.*' 

That  is  it,  sacrifice,  consecration,  is  the  true 
glory  of  all  labor,  yea,  of  life  itself ;  any 
good  and  necessary  labor  is  made  great  and 
holy  unto  us  through  self-consecration.  It 
is  the  loss  which  is  gain,  the  losing  of  lite 
which  saves  it 

*'  O  could  we  learn  this  sacrifice 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise ; 
How  would  our  souls  with  wisdom  talk 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk." 

Alas!  there  are  those  who  understand 
the  meaning  of  life's  "dullest,  dreariest 
walk,"  those  who  labor  persistently  and 
nobly  for  beloved,  yet  erring  friends,  feth- 
ers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons,  without  any 
apparent  appreciation  or  success,  and  who 
are  often  ready  to  say,  'tis  all  in  vain  ;  my 
life  and  its  work  is  wasted.  This  must  be 
very  hard  to  endure,  but  remember  that  this 
work  is  higher  than  any  other ;  'tis  Christ- 
like, Godlike  !  As  long  as  your  patience 
and  tenderness  hold  them,  they  cannot  fall 
utterly  even  from  you ;  you  are  as  a  link 
between  them  and  God,  while  with  one 
hand  you  clasp  theirs  and  with  the  other 
take  hold  on  His,  who  is  able  and  will  by 


and  by,  when  patience  has  had  its  perfect 
work,  raise  you  all  together  into  the  clear 
regions  of  purity  and  peace!  Call  not 
yours  a  narrow  sphere ;  it  is  the  portion  the 
Master  has  given  you  of  his  own  work,  and 
wide  enough  until  it  is  accomplished.  And 
every  good  deed  done  for  such  as  these  is 
preaching  that  gospel  of  salvation  —  the 
"good  tidings"  which  shall  be  unto  all, 
even  the  chief  of  sinners  —  in  deed  and  in 
truth !  Such  women  are  specially  honored 
of  God  in  their  mission ;  may  he  help  them 
all  to  be  faithful  unto  the  end  ! 

The  worst  mistake  we  can  make  is  to 
work  for  the  ¥rrong  or  in  favor  of  evil ;  the 
next  to  be  idle  and  waste  the  life  given  to 
us.  But  if  we  are  where  we  find  enough  to 
do  of  labor  that  will  help  and  bless  others, 
we  cannot  be  fer  out  of  the  way  or  out  of 
our  true  place.  True,  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
feel  sometimes  that  we  might  do  more  ia 
some  other  position,  and  we  are  liable  to 
get  out  of  our  proper  sphere.  But  as  a 
test  let  us  ask  whether  in  this  other  path- 
way we  could  bless  others  more,  or  only 
ourselves ;  if  it  be  but  a  selfish  ambition, 
let  us  say  with  Miss  Ingelow's  student, 
"  Let  my  lost  pathway  go ! "  and  crush  out 
the  false  ambition. 

"  What  though  unmarked  the  happy  workman  toil, 
And  break,  unthanked  of  man,  the  stubborn  sod? 
It  is  enough,  for  sacred  is  the  soil, 
Dear  are  the  hills  of  God  I" 

So  over  and  over,  and  ever,  let  the  work 
go  on ;  the  earth  must  turn  constantly  upon 
its  axis  that  day  and  night  may  repeat  their 
blessing  to  us,  and  roll  around  the  sun 
every  year  that  the  seasons  may  fill  their 
mission  of  blessing  and  bounty ;  and  Na- 
ture and  even  the  God  of  nature  through 
his  laws — ^as  far  as  we  can  see — is  content 
to  work  over  and  over  for  the  same  blessed 
results. 

**  Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wikl  cares  that  come  o'er  us  I 
Hark,  how  creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting  goes  up  to  Heaven  1 
Never  the  ocean-wave  Alters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  iu  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 

Till  from  iu  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven." 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Perry, 
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Here  in  his  close-barred  prison  swings 
My  pretty  bird,  and  sings,  and  sings  ; 
Ecstacy  quivering  in  his  wings,  — 

His  throat-feathers  rippling  with  his  trills, 

Till  the  exultant  paean  fills 

The  invisible  air,  that  trembles  and  thrills 

And  undulates  in  a  wave  of  sound. 

As  the  stream  of  melody  flowing  around, 

Voluminous,  fiUeth  the  blue  profound. 

He  from  his  prison-house  may  see 

The  wind-swung  branches  of  shrub  and  tree, 

And  the  sunlight  Ming  goldenly ; 

But  golden  sunshine  and  shadow  blent, 
And  the  blue  of  his  native  element 
Breed  within  him  no  discontent. 

Doomed  though  he  be  to  captive  days, 
He  from  his  prison-house  doth  raise 
Exultingly  the  song  of  praise ; 

And  what  though  still  his  body  be, 

In  bondage  and  captivity, 

The  while  he  singeth,  he  is  free ! 

Once,  to  Heaven  the  echo  rung 
As  Paul  and  Silas,  —  in  prison  flung 
In  fer  Philippi,  — prayed  and  sung. 

Stripped  and  beaten  and  bruised  and  bound. 
They  in  the  "inner  prison  "  found 
Strength  God's  praises  to  resound. 

Till  all  the  prisoners  heard ;  did  quake 
The  solid  earth,  and  fetters  brake  ; 
And  iron  bars  did  their  place  forsake ; 

And  they  were  free ;  and  though  to-day 
God  works  no  miracle,  they  say. 
Yet  we  may  sing  our  bonds  away. 

Add  R,  Camahan, 
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Smyrna  and  Polycarp. 


SMYRNA  is  the  daughter  of  Ephesus. 
The  two  cities,  from  their  intelligence, 
and  commercial  and  religious  prosperity, 
were  called  "  the  eyes  of  Asia."  Th«  an- 
cient city  originated,  we  know  not  at  what 
period,  its  beginning  having  been  lost  in  fa- 
ble. It  is  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Ephesians,  after  an  amazon,  bearing  the 
name  of  Smyrna,  had  founded  Ephesus.  It 
underwent  various  changes,  and  passed  un- 
der several  conquerors,  but  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  Alyattes,  king  of  the  adjoining 
province,  Lydia,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Croesus,  about  the  year  B.  C.  580.  After 
remaimng  in  ruins  lor  some  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  it  was  revived,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  old  city  on 
the  sea  shore,  by  Antigonus  and  Lysima- 
chus,  two  of  Alexander's  generals,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  apian  conceived  by  him.  Since  that 
time  it  has  met  with  many  reverses,  having 
been  subjected  in  turn  to  the  rule  of  Lydl- 
ans,  iEolians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Genoese, 
Christians,  Mahometans  and  the  Crusad- 
ers. 

Smyrna  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only 
in  connection  with  the  account  given  by  the 
Revelator  (Rev.  ii:  8-1 1,)  concerning  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond church  mentioned,  Ephesus  being  the 
first.  Christianity  was  introduced  here 
at  an  early  period,  and  experienced  many  re- 
verses, but  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
cities  that  has  kept  up  continuous  worship 
firom  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  to 
the  present  time. 

After  the  death  of  Bucolus,  Polycarp, 
who  was  bom  here  about  the  year  68,  was 
appointed  bishop  of  the  church  by  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  he  exercised  the  duties  of 
his  office  faithfully  until  his  death  by  mar- 
tyrdom about  the  year  167.  He  was  prob- 
ably "  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna," 
v.  8,  to  whom  John  from  Patmos  addressed 
his  epistle.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  the  Christian  fathers  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  apostles.  His  inti- 
macy with  John  lends  additional  interest  to 
his  life  and  views.  He  was  a  very  consci- 
entious man,  and  labored  to  reconcile  the 


differences  which  divided  the  church  dur- 
ing his  life-time.  He  was  venerable  for  his 
age  as  well  as  his  virtues,  having  lived 
nearly  a  century  before  he  was  martyred. 

During  the  period  of  the  persecution  by 
the  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  his 
life  was  threatened,  but  moved  by  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  he  left  Smyrna,  and 
retired  to  a  small  village  inland,  and  ther^ 
spent  several  days  praying,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, for  all  the  churches  throughout  the 
worid.  When  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies 
he  went  to  another  village,  still  farther  from 
the  city.  Betrayed  by  friends  in  whom  he 
had  put  confidence,  he  was  again  pursued. 
When  his  persecutors  reached  the  house  in 
whose  upper  chamber  he  was  lying,  he 
might  have  escaped  by  walking  from  the 
flat  roof  of  one  dwelling  to  another,  but  he 
declined  making  the  effort,  saying,  "  The 
will  of  God  be  done !"  He  accordingly 
went  down  and  set  food  before  them,  and 
while  they  were  eating  and  drinking,  he 
asked  them  to  give  him  an  hour  to  pray. 
This  was  prolonged  to  two  hours,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  old  man  glowed  with 
such  fervid  and  heavenly  radiance  that  his 
pursuers  repented  of  their  attempt  to  ar- 
rest him.  But  they  finally  concluded  to 
carry  him  back  to  the  city.  They  brought 
him  before  the  proconsul,  who,  unwilling  to 
put  so  old  and  venerable  a  man  to  death, 
entreated  him  to  change  his  faith.  He  re- 
fused, when  he  was  led  to  the  stadium, 
where  a  voice  as  from  heaven  reached  his 
ear:  "Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and  contend 
manfully."  The  chief  officer  again  urged 
him,  saying,  "Swear,  and  I  will  release 
thee.  Revile  Christ."  The  aged  servant 
of  his  Master  replied,  "  Eighty  and  six 
years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  has  done 
me  nothing  but  good  ;  and  how  could  I  re- 
vile him,  my  Lord  2uid  Saviour  ?  If  you 
would  know  what  I  am,  I  tell  you,  franldy, 
I  am  a  Christian." 

Gazing  around  with  a  stern  look  upon 
the  circle  of  heathen  who  stood  there,  and 
then  raising  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  he 
firmly  made  his  profession  of  faith,  as  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  confess  Christ  before 
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men.  The  Roman  ruler  wanted  still  to  re- 
lease him,  hut  ^  in  the  instance  of  Jesus 
helore  Pilate,  the  people  demanded  his  ex* 
ecution.  At  first  they  desired  Philip,  the 
keeper  of  the  stadium,  to  l«t  a  lion  loose 
upon  him  ;  but  when  he  reminded  them 
that  this  kind  of  sport  was  done  away  with, 
they  clamored  for  his  life  by  fire.  Both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  collected  together  fag- 
gots and  fuel  from  the  work-shops.  He 
met  his  £cite  with  unflinching  firmness, 
praising  God  to  the  last 

As  with  other  good  men  who  were  sacri- 
ficed for  their  devotion  to  their  honest  con- 
victions, marvellous  stories  were  related  of 
scenes  connected  with  his  martyrdom,  as 
that  the  flames  disposed  themselves  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  and  thus  formed  a  wall  of 
protection  to  his  body ;  whereupon  a  spear- 
man pierced  his  body,  and  blood  flowed 
forth  so  profusely  that  the  flames  were  ex* 
tinguished ;  that  a  dove  issued  from  hi» 
mouth  as  an  emblem  of  immortality,  and 
that  his  bones  were  preserved  intact  and 
deposited  in  the  grave.  These  stories 
have  a  significance  only  as  they  serve  to 
indicate  the  veneration  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians for  his  saintliness  and  purity. 

The  place  of  his  martyrdom  is  still 
pointed  out  on  the  site  of  the  old  stadi- 
um, or  race-course,  under  the  brow  of  the 
hill  which  overtops  the  present  city.  It  is 
semi-circular  in  shape,  one  side  abutting 
against  the  hill,  the  other  resting  on  arches 
under  which  the  wild  beasts  that  were  used 
in  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  tmdoubtedly 
kept  Some,  however  think  that  he  was 
burned  on  the  site  of  the  theatre  directly 
under  the  steep  part  of  the  hill,  lower  down 
than  the  stadium.  On  this  a  church  was 
erected,  but  now  even  its  ruins  have  mostly 
disappeared.  In  the  early  days  of  Christi- 
anity it  was  customary  to  erect  churches  on 
spots  consecrated  by  some  great  event,  as 
the  birth,  the  residence  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  the  imprisonment  and  burial  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  and  where  saints 
were  martyred,  and  this  church  may  have 
been  located  in  this  place  to  commemorate 
the  martyrdom  of  the  beloved  bishop. 

Between  the  stadium  and  the  theatre, 
now  designated  by  a  cypress  tree,  is  the 
raised  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  saint.    Two 


hundred  and  fif^y  years  ago  a  Mussulman 
dervish  dwelt  in  a  narrow  cell  here,  which 
Christians  have  sometimes  called  the  tomb 
of  Polycarp.  A  stone  sarcophagus  within 
the  cell  has  been  supposed  to  contain  his 
remains.  The  Turks  have  great  reverence 
for  this  tomb,  because  they  claim  Polycarp 
as  a  friend  of  Mahomet. 

Another  pkce  of  interest  near  Smyrna  is 
a  grotto,  in  which,  it  is  asserted,  John  the 
apostle  lived,  and  before  which  Polycarp 
planted  his  staflf  just  before  his  martyrdom, 
which  took  root  and  grew  into  a  tree  \ 
The  Turks  regard  this  as  a  place  of  pecu- 
liar sanctity,  and  celebrated  one  of  their 
annual  feasts  here.  An  ancient  slab-stone 
monument  has  been  discovered  with  the 
single  inscription  "  Polycarp,"  cut  beneath 
a  single  wreath  of  leaves. 

Smyrna  has  undergone  great  vicissitudes 
in  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  Dur- 
ing the  Milthridatic  wars  it  remained  faith- 
ful  to  the  Romans,  and  was  liberally  re- 
warded for  its  fidelity ;  but  later,  having 
received  and  protected  Trebonius,  one  of 
the  assassins  of  Caesar,  it  was  beseiged 
and  taken  by  Dolabella.  It  sought  the  fa- 
vor of  Tiberius  by  erecting  a  temple  to 
him.  Marcus  Aurelius  did  much  to  repair 
the  terrible  ravages  of  an  earthquake,  from 
which  it  has  several  times  severely  suffered. 
Near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  soon  retaken  and  par- 
tially destroyed  by  the  Greek  fleet  under 
John  Ducos.  Defended  by  the  Knights  of 
St  John  in  1402,  after  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  resistance,  it  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Tamer- 
lane ;  and  finally  in  1424,  it  was  captured  by 
the  Sultan  Amurath  II.,  and  has  been  in 
tiie  possesion  of  the  Turks  ever  since.  In 
1841,  a  tetfible  conflagration  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  city. 

Smyrna  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
extending  into  the  mainland  some  thirty- 
five  miles.  As  the  steamer  enters  this  gulf 
and  passes  slowly  along  towards  the  city, 
bold  and  craggy  ridges  of  mountains  rise 
up  on  each  side,  on  which  little  stone  huts 
are  seen,  and  below  villages  of  brown 
houses  nestle  under  the  beetling  crags  or 
along  the  shore.  Green  slopes  extend 
down  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  view  is  pic- 
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turesque  and  enchanting.  At  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  gulf  a  fortress,  on  low  ground, 
bristling  with  heavy  guns,  defends  the  pas- 
sage, called  the  Sandgiac  Castle,  and  the 
two  points  are  called  "  the  two  brothers." 
The  Corax  range  on  the  south  is  loftier 
than  Sipylus  on  the  north,  through  which, 
some  ten  miles  from  the  city,  run  the  dark, 
turbid  waters  of  the  River  Hermus. 

The  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  being  walled  in  by  hills  on  all 
sides.  Heavy  winds,  however,  prevail  here. 
The  land  and  sea  breezes,  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  are  very  strong,  and  vessels 
coming  in  are  obliged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Inbat,  which  blows  inland  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  sunset 

Our  steamer  approaches  the  city.  First 
we  distinguish  the  huge  sides  of  the  Laza- 
retto, then  the  Casemo,  or  extensive  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers,  protected  on  the  sea-, 
ward  by  a  low  battery,  the  palace  of  the 
pacha,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the 
mosques,  the  spires  of  the  churches,  the 
various  flags  of  foreign  consuls  tliat  wave 
on  the  left,  and  crowning  all,  the  Genoese 
fortifications  on  Mount  Pagus,  directly 
above  the  city.  Our  steamer  anchors  in 
the  harbor,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
No  port  in  the  east  has  waters  deep 
enough  to  enable  the  steamer  to  reach  the 
wharf  and  land  the  passengers  directly 
upon  it ;  so  we  engage  a  young  Turk  for  a 
franc  piece  to  take  us  ashore. 

It  is  Saturday  morning.  The  ship  is  to 
remain  two  days  in  port.  We  can  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  the  city,  where  American 
and  English  missionaries  are  laboring. 
We  find  the  Frank  quarter  neat  and  pleas- 
ant. The  chief  street  extends  along  parallel 
to  the  wharf.  The  principal  commercial 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
English,  Germans  and  Italians.  A  son  of 
the  late  Prof.  K.  A.  Credner,  of  Giesscn, 
Germany,  whose  library  adorns  the  shelves 
of  the  new  Library  Buildmg  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  is  engaged  in  the  book  trade 
here.  Business  is  active,  and  the  city,  in 
this  respett,  presents  a  great  contrast  to 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages  along  the 
Levant. 

We  call  upon  the  American  Consul,  and 
find  him  ready  and  willing  to  give  us  any 


information  in  his  power  concerning  the 
city.  >ye  pass  through  the  Turkish  quar- 
ter, and  find  the  streets  narrow  and  muddy, 
the  houses  three  and  four  stories  high, 
with  balconies*  projecting  and  overlooking 
the  street,  and  for  up  in  the  narrow  window 
some  gaily  dressed  Greek  or  Armenian 
lady  of  delicate  complexion  stands  gasing 
down  upon  the  passers-by.  Immense  trains 
of  camels  in  single  file  are  passing  with  a 
steady,  solemn  tread  along  the  street,  pre- 
ceded by  the  owner  on  horse-back  and 
followed  by  a  boy  a-fbot  or  riding  a  donkey, 
who  brings  up  the  rear.  Seven  or  eight 
cameb  form  the  procession,  and  these  are 
joined  together  only  by  a  single  slender 
thread.  They  have  come  in  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  country  and  brought 
silk,  cashmere  shawls,  figs,  raisins,  oranges, 
opium,  and  other  fruits  and  products  pecu- 
liar to  the  country.  Little  bells  are  at- 
tached to  their  necks,  whose  constant 
tinkling  relieves  the  tediousness  of  the  long 
journey.  The  camel-driver  shows  a  little 
delicacy  of  taste,  if  not  refinement  of  man- 
ners, by  inserting  in  his  flowing  robes,  or 
carrying  in  his  hand,  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

We  enter  the  street  of  Roses,  one  of  the 
widest  in  the  city,  and  in  thirty  minutes  we 
have  reached  "the  Caravan  Bridge,"  so 
called  because  hundreds  of  camels  congre- 
gate on  the  banks  of  the  River  Meles,  which 
it  spans.  They  have  come  in  from  the 
country,  and  the  drivers  are  watering  them 
just  below  the  bridge,  and  adjusting  their 
loads  preparatory  to  their  entering  the  city. 
The  scene  is  an  exciting  one  to  a  stranger 
to  whom  all  such  objects  are  novelties. 

Just  across  the  bridge,  outside  the  city 
limits,  the  tall  cypress  trees  wave  their 
graceful  branches  over  hundreds  of  Mussul- 
man graves,  whose  pillared  monuments, 
tipped  with  red  and  black  turbans,  peer 
strangely  out  between  the  leafy  foliage. 
The  Turks  have  the  notion  that  this  tree 
will  disinfect  the  miasma  that  rises  from 
dead  bodies,  and  hence  they  always  plant  it 
in  their  cemeteries.  If  we  are  not  disposed 
to  admit  their  claims  in  this  respect,  we 
must  confess  that  it  gives  a  picttu-esque 
character  to  the  spot,  and  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  associations  connected  with  it 

The  River  Meles  runs  slu£;gishly  along 
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the  Ixurder  of  the  city,  and  on  its  banks  tra- 
dition avers  that  Homer,  the  greatest  of 
Greek  epic  poets,  was  bom.  The  inhabi- 
tants formerly  pointed  out  a  cave  where, 
according  to  tradition,  the  poet  composed 
his  verses.  One  traveller,  in  his  eager 
zeal  for  classic  relics,  after  a  long  search 
succeeded  in  finding  this  cave,  located 
above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  was 
only  some  four  feet  wide,  covered  over  with 
a  large  rock,  ths  floor  nicely  sanded,  the 
whole  as  rude  and  primitive  as  are  some  of 
the  scenes  depicted  by  the  great  epic  poet. 
A  Homerion,  or  temple  erected  to  Homer, 
consisting  of  a  large,  handsome  building, 
surrounded  by  porticos,  and  used  as  a 
library  and  museum,  in  which  was  a  statue 
of  the  poet,  adorned  the  city;  also  an 
odeum  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  whose  worship  was  long 
popular  here  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
brated Olympian  games.  A  large  library 
existed  here,  and  its  schools  of  philosophy 
drew  students  from  various  quarters.  Smyr- 
na's claims  as  the  birth-place  of  Homer  are 
as  good  as  either  of  the  seven  cities  that 
set  up  a  claim,  and  she  sho^s  her  appre- 
ciation of  him  by  establishing  a  "  School 
of  Homer,"  and  calling  him,  from  the  tra- 
dition that  he  wrote  his  works  on  the  Meles, 
« the  Milesian  bard." 

From  the  bridge  we  ascended  a  steep  de- 
clivity to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pagus. 
Here,  a  mile  from  the  harbor,  directly  above 
the  city,  are  the  remains  of  extensive  forti- 
fications, scattered  over  seven  or  eight  acres 
of  ground.  They  are  called  Genoese  from 
their  origin,  that  nation  having  held  pos- 
session of  the  city  and  built  these  works  on 
the  foundations  of  older  walls  during  the 
middle  ages.  Three  kinds  of  walls  have 
been  discovered  which  seems  to  indicate  so 
many  eras  of  construction  by  different  na- 
tions. The  principal  gateway  is  distin- 
gnlBhed  by  a  colossal  bust  of  marble,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Apollo,  inserted  in  the  wall. 
The  walls  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
high,  but  they  are  now  bare  and  deserted. 
Scarcely  a  human  being  is  seen  here,  ex- 
cept occasionally  a  visitor  who  walks  up 
the  slope  or  rides  up  on  a  donkey  to  gaze 
upon  these  decaying  glories  of  a  remote  age. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  grand.    The 


City  with  its  red  and  brown  tiled  roofs,  its 
light  brown  domes  and  dark  minarets,  its 
houses  huddled  together  so  compactly  that 
scarce  a  single  street  can  be  discerned  wind- 
ing around  among  them,  lies  at  our  feet. 
The  sombre  appearance  of  the  buildings  is 
relieved  in  some  places  by  the  light  green 
cypresses  which  rise  above  them,  and  the 
orchards  and  gardens  which  appear  in  the 
suburbs.  The  bay  is  spread  out  before 
you,  its  glassy  surfece  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light, and  studded  with  merchant  vessels 
from  all  climes,  and  war-ships,  Turkish, 
Russian,  Austrian,  French,  English  and- 
American,  with  their  flags  fluttering  in  the 
breeze ;  the  precipitous  Corax  range  on  the 
left,  the  huge  barracks  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers at  the  further  terminus  of  the  city ; 
on  the  opposite  side  the  bridge,  the  little 
river  and  the  long  train  of  camels  coming 
in  from  the  country  on  the  caravan  road 
from  Sardis  and  Philadelphia,  in  the  valley 
between  Mounts  Sipylus  and  Tmolus ;  the 
mount  beyond,  on  the  right  of  the  bay,  rising 
up  several  thousand  feet,  with  the  long 
green  beach  covered  with  white  cottages 
down  to  the  water*s  edge,  while  we  turn 
around  and  gaze  upon  a  long  train  of  cars, 
the  first  we  have  seen  in  Asia,  coming  in 
through  the  valley  between  Tmolus  and 
Corax  from  the  direction  of  Ephesus, 
bringing  its  dusky  passengers  and  Oriental 
products.  The  whole  scene  combines 
beauty  and  variety,  elements  of  ancient 
and  modern  civilization,  the  eastern  and 
western  life,  such  as  few  others  present. 

For  several  hours  we  wandered  around 
the  Mount,  examined  the  thick  and  high 
walls,  the  large  stone  fragments  scattered 
over  the  surfece  between  which  the  green 
grass  was  springing  up  luxuriantly.  A 
large  arched  vault  served  for  a  cistern  while 
the  garrison  occupied  the  castle,  but  now  it 
is  cracked  and  useless  forgathering  and 
holding  water.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
stands  a  mosque  with  entrance-hall,  pulpit, 
side  chapel  and  dome,  crumbling  to  pieces. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  Christian 
church  erected  in  Smyrna.  Indeed,  this 
mount  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  a  portion  of 
the  old  city,  while  the  present  city  extends 
along  the  shore  or  climbs  up  the  lower 
slope  of  the  mount. 
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As  I  stood  within  this  little  enclosure, 
my  imagination  goes  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  little  band  of  Christians  worshipping 
here,  exposed  te  persecution  and  death, 
and  as  I  slowly  descend  to  the  stadium,  a 
few  fragments  of  which  still  remain,  I  seem 
to  witness  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  church  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  I  recall  the  words  ad- 
dressed by  John  to  "  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Smyrna,"  and  I  hear  the  comforting 
words  addressed  to  them  struggling  for 
existence  and  enduring  poverty  and  tribu- 
lation : — "  Fear  none  of  these  things  which 
thou  shalt  suffer ;  behold  the  devil  shall 
cast  some  of  you  into  prison  that  ye  may 
be  tried  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten 
days ;  be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  Surely  les- 
sons of  warning  and  encouragement  came 
forth  from  the  history  of  the  past  as  com- 
pared with  the  present.  While  supersti- 
tion and  error  are  passing  away  before  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun  of  righteousness,  the 
truth  is  making  progress  and  gradually 
banishing  the  spirit  which  leads  to  perse- 
cution and  introducing  a  more  tolerant  and 
charitable  system,  one  of  love  and  good 
will  to  men.  The  church  at  Smyrna  was 
rich,  not  in  worldly  possessions  but  in  zeal 
and  good  works.  They  had  faith  that 
knows  no  wavering  amid  the  sorrows  and 
trials  of  earth,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  would  be  swallowed  up  in  glad 
fruition  on  the  green  fields  of  the  new  Par- 
adise above.  In  the  end  a  crown  of  life, 
more  splendid  than  that  worn  by  earthly 
monarchs,  more  lasting  than  the  fading 
wreaths  of  human  glory,  more  desirable 
than  the  riches  of  this  and  all  worlds. 

On  this  same  day  we  attended  service  in 
the  protestant  chapel  where  Mr.  Van  Len- 
nup,  Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Fisk,  Mr.  Temple 
and  other  American  and  English  mission- 
aries have  labored.  We  were  glad  to  wit- 
ness some  signs  of  a  return  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  that  form  of  Christianity  which 
John  preached  and  for  which  Polycarp  re- 
signed his  life.  Much,  however,  yet  remaini 
to  be  done  before  this  mass  of  ignorant, 
superstitious  and  degraded  people  will  be- 
come imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  gospel 
love. 


Smyrna  contains  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
some  fifteen  thousand  Jews,  forty  thousand 
Greeks  and  eighty  thousand  Turks,  ten 
thousand  Annenians,  and  five  thousand 
Franks.  The  latter  include  delegations 
from  America  and  the  more  civilized  nations 
of  Europe.  There  is,  then,  something  of 
a  Christian  element,  though  more  than  half 
of  the  people  arc  professed  followers  of 
Mohammed.  The  latter  call  the  city,  how- 
ever, Giaourlzmir,  or  infidel  Smyrna,  be- 
cause there  is  so  large  a  firaction  of  Chris- 
tian sects  within  its  walls. 

The  missionaries  are  doing  a  good  work 
in  establishing  schools  and  gathering  in 
congregations  on  Sundays.  Protestant  mis- 
sions were  first  established  here  about  fifty 
years  ago.  The  schools  are  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  refraining  from  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  prevailing  Mussulman  faith 
and  giving  more  prominence  to  the  practi- 
cal than  to  the  doctrinal  features  of  Ciiris- 
tianity.  By  this  means  many  Turks,  Greeks 
and  Armenians  have  been  brought  into 
them  and  have  received  scientific  instruc- 
tions, while  religious  instruction  is  given  on 
Sundays  in  the  chapel  and  on  week  days  by 
scattering  tracts  and  Bibles  in  the  Turkish 
language  in  the  houses,  the  shops  and  other 
public  places.  But  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  have  thus  been  aroused,  and  th«  re- 
sult in  some  cases  has  been  persecution  of 
the  missionaries,  burning  of  the  tracts  and 
breaking  off  from  all  social  relations  with 
protestants.  But  education,  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  native  language  of  the 
country,  the  prudence  and  dignified  bearing 
of  the  protestant  missionaries,  and  the  sociad 
influence  of  the  merchants  from  protestant 
countries  who  are  doing  business  in  the 
city,  and  the  conciliatory  but  firm  spirit  of 
oiir  government  as  manifested  through  the 
consul,  are  doing  much  towards  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  affairs.  Smyrna,  as 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  apostolic  churches, 
will  ever  deserve  the  prayers  and  active 
sympathy  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  gospel  truth  which' 
in  her  early  history,  was  maintained  at  so 
fearful  a  cost 

Prof.  7.  S.  Ui. 
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Haste,    Sunny    Spring. 

Haste,  sunny  Spring !  bring  April  skies, 
And  touch  my  violet's  skeping  eyes, 
That  they  may  ope  in  glad  surprise. 

O  whisper  to  my  daffodil, 

Now  sleeping  there  so  soft  and  still, 

Until  its  smile  my  garden  fill. 

Haste  !  bid  the  brooklet  laughing  leap 
From  out  its  winter's  frozen  sleep  — 
Then  snowdrop's  eyes  will  slily  peep. 

Awake  to  joy  the  sleeping  vine ; 
Its  loving  tendrils  glad  will  twine 
With  wondrous  instinct  all  divine  ! 

Quick !  touch  the  willows  with  thy  sheen ; 
Its  pendant  boughs  now  gray  and  mean 
Enrich  with  tender-tinted  green. 

Then  birds  will  trill  a  joyous  song, 
And  little  children  gaily  throng 
The  green  and  daisied  paths  along. 

Come  haste,  O  haste  thee,  sunny  Spring ! 
And  all  thy  wealth  of  blossoms  bring, 
Thy  censors  of  sweet  incense  swing. 

Mrs.  C  A.  Riley. 


The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 

CHAPTER  VI.  he  was  very  lealous,  and  there  was  no  end 

SOFTLY,  as  he  had  entered,  the  minis-  to  the  cursings  and  the  anathemas.  Yes, 
ter  left  the  room.  Involuntarily  I  fol-  and  then  all  the  misfortunes  in  this  family' 
lowed  him.  Surely  as  the  conduct  of  my  — that  was  always  *a  judgment  of  the' 
grandmother  convinced  me  that  some  heavy  Lord !  *  And  all  this  has  injured  her  mind 
wrong  had  been  done  her,  I  yet  felt  pained  at  last — he  may  answer  for  it ! " 
and  sorry  for  the  old  man  who  in  the  church  "  I  lay  nothing  to  her  account,"  he  re- 
had  laid  his  hand  in  blessing  on  my  head,  plied  mildly.  "  I  know,  alas,  too  well  that 
He  was  gentle  and  good ;  he  did  not  be-  felse  zeal  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  de- 
lonjf  to  those  who  drove  the  unfortunate  stroys  much  noble  fruit.  The  woman  has 
daughter  of  the  Jews  into  the  darkness  of  suffered  much  —  God  will  be  merciful  to 
madness  ;  willingly,  showing  no  sign  of  her  I  It  only  pains  me  that  I  may  not  con- 
annoyance,  he  had  walked  far  in  the  night,  sole  her  as  I  would  have  done  with  joyful 
— the  good  old  man — in  order  to  bring  to  heart  But  tome  it  seems  unsuitable  to 
the  sick  woman  the  consolations  of  the  intrude  upon  a  soul  with  the  unasked-for 
church.  support  of  the  church,  especially  when  that 
"  Ah,  pastor,"  said  Use  outside  in  the  soul  lies  in  severe  struggle^  in  struggle  with 
"fleet,"  "you  must  not  lay  it  up  against  the  body."  He  laid  his  hand  caressingly 
hefy  she  let  herself  be  baptized ;  and  he  on  my  head.  "  Go  in  to  her,  she  will  miss 
who  did  it  was  good  and  Christian  like  you,  you*  I  would  I  could  lay  all  the  consola- 
and  she  has  faithfully  held  to  Christ  But  tions  of  our  faith  on  your  lips  ;  that  would 
there  came  one — he  may  answer  for  it — and  give  a  true  peace  to  the  troubled  soul.'* 
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I  returned  immediately  to  the  room,  while 
he  simply  drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  with- 
out resting,  left  Dierk-Court. 

"  Where  is  the  child  ? "  I  heard  repeat- 
edly asked  while  I  was  coming  through  the 
entry. 

"  Here  I  am,  grandmother,"  I  cried,  as  I 
entered  and  flew  to  the  bed.  She  was  en- 
tirely alone.  Heinz,  whom  we  had  left  with 
her,  was  gone,  I  suspected  out  of  fear  of 
Use,  since  he  had  brought  the  minister  on 
his  own  responsibility  solely. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  you  are,  my  little  brown 
dove  ! "  said  she  tenderly,  and  sighed  with 
evident  relief.  "  I  thought  you,  too,  had 
turned  away  from  me,  and  gone  off  with 
him,  hating  and  despising  me." 

I  protested  earnestly.  "  You  must  not 
think  so,  grandmother.  He  has  sent  me  to 
you,  and  he  is  so  very  good  and  I — I  do  not 
even  know  how  it  is  when  one  bates  and 
despises." 

"  That  means  that  you  love  the  whole 
world,"  said  she  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  I  have  already  told  you. 
Use  and  Heinz,  and  Spitz  and  Mieke,  and 
the  good  old  fir  yonder  on  the  mound  and 
the  blue  sky—" 

I  stopped  suddenly  and  was  ashamed  — 
it  was  not  true,  what  I  said,  this  entire,  de- 
voted, peaceful  love  for  the  whole  world  I 
no  longer  possessed.  On  this  very  day  I 
had  been  an  ill-mannered,  angry  girl— should 
I  tell  her  so  ? 

I  sat  again  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  she 
held  my  hand  in  hers,  my  fingers  so  tightly 
clasped  as  if  she  would  never,  never  let 
them  free  again — then  slowly  the  lids  sank 
over  the  eyes.  She  had  shortly  before 
spoken  with  so  much  strength  and  energy, 
and  I  was  so  entirely  inexperienced  that  at 
sight  of  her  thus,  I  had  not  the  most  dis- 
tant thought  of  exhaustion ;  but  now  I  laid 
my  left  hand  also  caressingly  around  her 
wrist ;  I  knew  very  well  that  the  life-stream 
ought  to  beat  unceasingly  in  regular  time, 
and  was  deeply  shocked  as  it  became  grad- 
ually clear  to  me  that  all  was  ominously 
still  under  this  cold  skin  ;  only  seldom  and 
after  long  and  fearful  pauses,  it  beat  occa- 
sionally short  and  strong  under  my  finger- 
tips. 


"  We  are  like  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter,"  she  suddenly  whispered.  "  What 
are  we,  what  is  our  life,  all  our  glory  ? " 
She  groaned  aloud.  "But  thou  art  our 
Father  and  we  are  thy  children ;  have 
mercy  upon  us — like  as  a  father  piticth  his 
children." 

She  was  silent  again ;  an  indescribable 
anguish  overcame  me.  I  would  have  given 
all  tile  world  to  see  these  closed  eyes  open, 
and  I  laid  my  lips  softly  on  her  forehead. 
She  started,  but  looked  Up  at  me  tenderly 
and  lovingly. 

"  Go,  call  llse  !  "  said  she  faintly. 

I  sprang  up,  and  at  the  same  moment  to 
my  unspeakable  relief  wheels  rattled  over 
the  stones  of  the  yard,  and  Use  entered  the 
room  accompanied  by  a  gentleman. 

"  The  doctor  is  here,  my  lady,"  she  said, 
and  directed  the  doctor  to  the  bed. 

Again  a  resolute,  intense  look  appeared 
on  my  grandmother's  face.  She  pushed 
her  right  hand  toward  the  doctor  to  let  him 
feel  the  pulse,  and  looked  attentively  at 
him. 

"  How  much  time  do  you  yet  give  me  ?  " 
said  she  in  short  and  decided  tone. 

Shocked,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
avoided  her  eye, 

"We  win  make  an  attempt,"  said  he, 
hesitating. 

"  No,  no,  do  not  trouble  yourself !  "  she 
interrupted,  looking  down  with  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  smile  upon  the  left  side  of  her 
body.  "  That  is  already  falling  to  dust !  " 
she  said  coldly.  "  How  much  time  do  you 
yet  give  me  ? "  she  repeated  emphatically 
and  with  sharpened  voice. 

"  Well  — at  the  most  an  hour." 

A  stream  of  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes, 
while  Use  fled  to  a  window  and  pressed  her 
face  against  the  glass.  But  my  grandmother 
remained  perfectly  calm.  Her  eyes  turned 
toward  the  silver  chandelier. 

"  Light  it.  Use  ! "  she  ordered,  and  while 
Use  mounted  on  a  chair  and  flame  after 
flame  flashed  up  under  her  hands,  the  sick 
woman  turned  to  the  physician. 

"  I  thank  you  for  coming,"  she  said,  "and 
would  like  to  beg  a  last  service  of  love  from 
you ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write 
down  what  I  shall  dictate  ? " 
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•"Most  willingly,  my  lady ;  but  in  case  it 
should  be  a  last  will,  I  must  remind  you 
that  it  would  be  invalid  without  legal  —  " 

•  1  know  it,"  she  interrupted.  "  But  for 
that  no  time  remains.  My  son  must  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  my  last  will  in  this 
form.'' 

Use  brought  writing  materials  and  my 
grandmother  dictated.  ^ 

**  I  bequeath  to  Use  Wichel,  Dierk-Court 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  all  the  lands 
connected  with  it  —  " 

"  No  !  no  ! "  cried  Use,  with  an  anxious, 
frightened  voice,  *'  that  I  will  not  allow  ! " 

My  grandmother  cast  a  stern,  rebuking 
look  upon  her  and  continued  undisturbed — 
*^as  a  proof  of  my  gratitude  for  her  un- 
bounded devotion  and  sacrifice.  Farther  I 
bequeath  to  my  grandchild,  Leonore  von 
Sassen,  what  I  still  possess  in  State-bonds, 
and  no  one,  be  it  who  it  will,  shall  dare  as* 
sert  any  right  to  them." 

Ilse  started  up  and  looked  at  her  aston* 
ished.    The  sick  woman  pointed  to  a  closet. 

**  There  must  be  a  tin  box  in  there.  Take 
it  out,  Ilse  ;  I  have  entirely  forgotten  how 
much  it  contains." 

Ilse  opened  the  closet  and  brought  a 
small  tin  box  to  the  table.  A  rusty  key 
sto(Ki  in  the  key-hole. 

•*  It  must  be  long,  very  long  ago  since  I 
tocched  it,"  murmured  the  sick  woman, 
wearily  raising  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 
**lt  has  all  grown  dark  within  me — I  know 
it    What  year  is  it  ?  " 

"x86i,"  replied  the  doctor. 

*  Ah,  then  much  inside  there  is  outlawed 
and  become  worthless  ! "  she  lamented, 
while  he  opened  the  cover.  By  her  desire 
be  counted  the  papers  which  filled  the  box 
to  the  brim. 

'*Nine  thousand  thalers,"  he  reported. 

"Nine  thousand  thalers  !  "  she  repeated 
with  satisfaction.  "They  will  suffice  to 
keep  her  from  want.  There  must  be  a 
smaller  box  in  the  casket." 

I  saw  Ilse  shake  her  head  at  this  sudden 
ckamess  of  mind,  so  easily  taking  up  again, 
after  so  many  years,  the  even  thread  of 
cahn  thought.  The  doctor  took  a  little 
pbin  wDoden  box  out  of  the  case  —  it  con- 
tained a  string  of  pearls. 


"  The  last  remnant  of  the  Jacobson  splen- 
dors ! "  she  whispered  sadly  to  herself. 
"  Use,  put  the  band  around  the  little  brown 
neck  there.  It  belongs  to  your  face,  my 
child ! "  she  said  to  me,  while  I  softly  shud- 
dered at  the  cold  contact.  "  You  have  the 
eyes  of  your  mother,  but  the  Jacobson  feat- 
ures. That  band  has  seen  much  family 
happiness,  and  sweet,  peaceful  times  full  of 
brightness  ;  but  it  has  also  fled  before  the 
scaffold  and  the  other  cruel  tortures  of 
Christian  intolerance."  She  struggled  for 
breath.  "  Now  I  will  sign  my  name  ! "  she 
said  after  a  pause  of  exhaustion  and  evi- 
dent anxiety. 

The  doctor  laid  the  paper  on  the  coverlid 
and  pressed  the  pen  into  the  stiflf  hand.  It 
was  very  wearisome,  this  last  earthly  act ; 
but  at  length  the  name  CJotilde  von  Sas- 
sen,  born  Jacobson,  stood  in  tolerably  firm, 
large  characters  at  the  bottom  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  the  doctor  also  signed  as 
witness. 

"  Do  not  cry,  my  little  dove  ! "  she  com- 
forted me.    "  Come  once  more  to  me." 

Speechless,  I  threw  myself  down  by  the 
bed,  and  kissed  her  hand.  She  sent  a 
greeting  to  my  father  by  me,  then  turned 
her  large  glassy  eyes  firmly  and  expressively 
from  me  to  Ilse. 

"  That  child  must  not  waste  her  life  here 
in  the  moors  ! "  said  she  significantly. 

"  No,  my  lady,  leave  that  to  me  / "  she 
replied  in  her  usual  short,  sharp  way,  al- 
though her  lips  quivered  painfully,  and  the 
tears  hung  on  her  eyelids. 

Once  more  the  cold,  weak  hand  glided 
caressingly  over  my  chin,  then  my  grand- 
mother pushed  me  away  gently,  but  with 
that  anxious  haste,  which  is  covetous  of 
ever)'  moment,  and  stared  towards  one  of 
the  windows  with  such  a  strangely  expres- 
sive glance  as  if  the  soul  would  already  fly 
out  into  space.  Then  with  great  effort  she 
cried  out  into  the  air,  into  the  far  distance, 
"  Christine,  I  forgive  !  " 

She  was  ready,  all  prepared.  Evidently 
quieted,  she  settled  her  head  back  upon  the 
pillow,  turned  her  eyes  upward  and  in  most 
fervent,  solemn  voice,  which  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  she  began,  —  "  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  God  alone  I    Praised 
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be  the  name  of  his  glory  ^^ — the  voice  died 
in  a  whispering  breath  ;  gently  and  slowly 
the  head  bent  sideways. 

"  In  eternity,  amen !  "  the  doctor  com- 
pleted the  sentence  for  the  mouth  which 
had  stopped  forever ;  then  with  gentle  hand 
pressed  the  eyelids  over  the  eyes. 

CHAPTER  \ni, 

I  went  out  The  first  deep  grief  was 
come  upon  me.  As  if  struck  dumb,  I  stood 
before  that  inexorable  "  gone  forever  !  " 
which  in  sight  of  an  extinguished  life  seems 
impossible  to  believe. 

With  all  the  enthusiastic  tenderness, 
which  gushes  up  so  easily  in  the  youthful, 
overflowing  heart,  I  had  attached  myself  to 
my  newfound  grandmother ;  I  might  taste 
the  unspeakably  sweet  feeling  which  told 
me  the  devotion  of  my  young  heart  was 
warmly  desired — and  now  I  was  tortured 
by  the  thought  that  I  had  not  given  enough, 
not  by  for  convincingly  enough  expressed 
to  my  grandmother  how  much  I  would  love 
her.  I  had  felt  the  necessity  'of  assuring 
her  that  I  would  carry  her  on  my  hands  as 
it  were,  when  she  was  once  well  again — in- 
stead of  this  I  had  carelessly  let  all  the 
precious  time  go  by,  and  childishly  spoken 
of  my  love  for  the  whole  world.  That,  too, 
she  would  surely  wish  least  oi  all  to  have 
heard,  she  who  had  been  so  cruelly  treated 
by  the  world.  And  now  she  was  dead,  and 
I  could  no  longer  say  all  this  to  her.  Too 
late  !  Our  whole  weakness  and  helplessness 
lie  in  those  crushing  words  1 

I  stepped  out  through  the  tree-yard  door 
into  the  open  air.  A  fresh  breeze,  with  the 
traces  of  the  night's  moisture  in  its  breath, 
came  over  from  the  moor.  It  blew  off  the 
white  feathery  sleeping-caps  from  the  peat 
swamps,  thinning  them  to  delicate  lace 
screens  behind  which  the  sun's  beams  be- 
gan to  glow.  The  rustling  tops  of  the  oaks 
shone  golden  red,  and  the  small  gable  win- 
dow of  Dierk-Court  began  to  glisten ;  the 
grass  blades  drooped  under  the  sparkling 
dew ;  but  those  over  which  my  grandmother 
last  night  had  trodden  for  the  last  time 
would  all  raise  themselves  again.  The 
window  of  the  death-room,  which  I  had 
never  seen  otherwise  than  half-curtained, 
stood  wide  open.    I  swung  myself  upon  the 


sill  and  looked  in.  The  room  was  empty. 
The  curtains,  now  shimmering  emerald  in 
the  morning  light,  were  thrown  back  against 
the  wall,  and  let  the  wind  blow  in  over  the 
bed.  The  tall  form,  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  had  flowed  so  hot  and  violent,  lay 
stretched  out  under  the  white  sheet,  only 
to  be  recognized  by  the  thick,  long  braids, 
which  had  slipped  out  and  himg  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed. 

A  buzzing  fly  hummed  past  me,  and  on 
the  chandelier  the  yellow  flames  of  the  wax- 
lights  flickered  in  the  draught  of  air.  These 
were  the  only  moving  things  in  the  spacious 
room,  even  the  clock  stood  still. 

But  from  the  farmyard  resounded  awak- 
ing  life.  The  cocks  crowed;  Spitz  ran 
barking  among  the  cackling,  screaming 
fowl,  and  Mieke  lowing  demanded  the  hand 
which  should  relieve  her  of  her  sweet  bur- 
den. Over  the  roof  came  the  house  cat ; 
she  sprang  noiselessly  in  the  grass  of  the 
tree-yard,  and  glided  with  flashing  eyes 
under  the  ash  tree  where  a  little  bird  care- 
lessly twittered.  I  bent  round  the  comer 
and  frightened  her  away.  And  above  in 
the  coarse  nest  on  the  roof,  with  zealous 
clapping  of  wings,  toilettes  were  making, 
then  the  pair  of  storks  soared  high  above 
my  head  to  their  breakfast  in  the  swamp- 
all  the  same  as  ever!  Only  before  the 
house  an  unusual  sight  met  my  eyes  —  a 
horse  neighed  in  the  iresh  morning  air,  and 
at  the  low  fence  stood  with  folded  arms  the 
doctor,  looking  out  over  the  heath  sparkling 
with  dew  and  golden  sunshine. 

The  little  dusty  chaise,  which  had  brought 
him,  stood  harnessed  before  the  door,  and 
inside  in  the  "  fleet "  I  saw  Use,  firm  and 
intent  as  ever.  She  had  set  the  table 
neatly,  the  cups  and  the  bread  and  butter 
stood  orderly  on  the  white  cloth,  and  she 
made  coffee  for  the  doctor. 

Excited,  I  stepped  up  to  her. 

'<  Use,  how  can  you  ?  How  is  it  possible 
at  such  a  moment  ?  "  I  asked  reproachfully. 

*'  Shall  others  hunger  and  thirst  because 
I  am  suffering  ?  "  she  said  sharply  and  ren 
provingly.  "You  saw  your  grandmothei^ 
die  last  night  and  yet  did  not  learn  frond 
her  that  in  the  wost  hours  one  should  hold 
one's  head  upright."  | 

Ashamed,  I  laid  my  arms  around  he^ 
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iwcTc ;  for  the  face,  now  fully  turned  towards 
me,  seemed  as  if  changed  to  stone  in  its 
misery,  and  every  trace  of  fresh  color  was 
faded  from  the  cheeks.  Yet  the  hands 
worked  as  before,  and  not  the  smallest  duty 
must  be  neglected. 

The  doctor  came  in,  and  the  man  who 
drove  for  him  ;  I  went  out  of  their  way  and 
came  again  before  the  house. 

The  ducks  of  Dierk-Court,  with  th^r  col- 
lected bills  turned  towards  the  heath,  stood 
at  the  shut  gate  of  their  enclosure,  waiting 
longingly  for  the  moment  when  it  should  be 
opened  and  they  might  rush  out  and  throw 
themselves  headlong  into  the  brook.  Only 
one  ran  around  in  the  jrard  playing  with 
some  white,  fluttering  object — that  must  be 
the  letter  which  my  grandmother  had  flung 
out  into  the  bam  and  which  Use  had  so 
diligently  sought.  It  had  flown  through 
the  open  door.  I  opened  the  gate  for  the 
ducks,  and  picked  up  the  liberated  bit  of 
paper.  It  was  badly  damaged  ;  the  muddy 
wheel  had  gone  over  it,  and  the  duck's  bill 
had  half  macerated  it.  I  fled  to  the  bench 
under  the  ash  tree  and  began  to  smooth  out 
the  paper  upon  my  knee,  joining  the  falling 
pieces.  Much  was  wanting,  and  the  letter 
had  been  hastily  written  ;  with  great  effort 
I  deciphered  the  following  portions. 

"  I  have  never  been  a  burden  to  }'ou  be- 
cause I  felt  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  go  on 
independently  in  the  way  which  I  had  chosen 
for  myself.  .  .  .  The  Most  one*  has 
done  everything  that  no  shadow  of  her  ca- 
reer reflect  back  upon  you  —  never  has  my 
£simily  name  passed  my  lips  ;  never  have  I 
through  any  inquiry  after  you  or  my  former 
home  excited  a  suspicion  that  I  was  related 
to  the  Sassens,  —  to  be  sure  it  would  not 
have  disgraced  them ;  for,  think  as  you 
will,  I  yet  say  it  with  pride,  I  have  been 
tmanimously  designated  *  the  wonder,  the 
most  brilliant  star  of  our  time.' " 

Here  a  portion  of  the  paper  was  torn 
away,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  I 
read  ferther : 

"  Now  a  great  calamity  has  befallen  me ; 
where  shall  I  go  if  not  to  you  ?  I  have  lost 
my  voice,  my  precious  voice !  The  doctors 
say  the  baths  of  Germany  could  restore  it 
to  me.  But  I  stand  here  with  empty  hands; 
through  the  unprincipled  management  of 


others  my  property  has  been  wasted  to  the 
last  groschen.  On  my  knees  I  lie  before 
you,  you  who  swim  in  luxury,  you  who  have 
never  experienced  what  poverty,  grim  pov- 
erty is— I  could  tell  you  much  of  torturing, 
sleepless  nights.  Forget  only  for  once, 
only  for  ong  hour^  that  I  was  disobedient, 
and  give  me  the  means  of  saving  myself ! 
What  a  few  hundred  thalers  to  you,  you — " 
Over  the  next  lines  ran  the  broad,  black 
mark  of  the  chaise  wheel ;  the  dim  charac- 
ters were  wholly  illegible.  On  a  fluttering 
fragment  of  the  second  sheet  the  address 
of  the  writer  stood  tolerably  legible,  and  in 
another  place  the  two  words,  which  had 
sufliced  to  induce  such  a  violent  outburst 
of  rage  in  my  grandmother,  the  signature, 
«  Your  Christine." 

Who  was  this  Christine  ?  This  ''wonder, 
the  most  brilliant  star  of  our  times  ?  " 

The  sentence,  "on  my  knees  I  lie  before 
you,"  made  a  powerful  dramatic  impression 
on  my  simple,  uncultivated  mind.  I  saw 
the  most  delicate  noble  lady  out  of  one  of 
my  picture  books  sinking  on  her  knees,  and 
lifting  pleadingly  her  white  hands.  And 
she  had  lost  her  voice,  her  precious  voice  ! 
My  hands  involuntarily  grasped  my  own 
throat, — how  horrible  it  must  be,  when  one 
heaved  the  full  breast  in  order  to  send  forth 
the  tones,  and  the  throat  denied  its  office 
and  remained  mute. 

Neither  Miss  Streit  nor  Use  had  ever 
mentioned  even  one  Syllable  about  a  "  lost 
one,"  and  yet  she  must  have  stood  very  near 
to  my  grandmother,  for  she  had  been  her 
last  thought.  Now  first  that  solemn, 
"Christine,  I  forgive!"  shook  my  very 
soul ;  involuntarily  I  thought  of  the  prodi- 
gal son,  who  in  the  very  innermost  recess 
of  his  father's  heart  remained  the  favorite 
child. 

I  put  the  fragment  of  the  letter  into  my 
pocket  and  went  into  the  "fleet."  The 
chaise  was  just  leaving  the  door  and  turned 
into  the  rough  road,  and  from  the  opposite 
side  came  Heinz.  Now  first  it  struck  me 
that  for  hours  he  had  been  away.  I  was 
standing  beside  Use,  who  remained  still  on 
the  threshold  whither  she  had  accompanied 
the  doctor.  It  seemed  as  if  friend  Heinz 
came  forward  with  rather  uncertain  tread  ; 
he  unnecessarily  busied  himself  with  th 
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gate  before  he  ventured  to  approach  us — it 
was  evidently  very  difficult  to  do.  At  sight 
of  our  tearful  faces  he  stood  still  perplexed. 

"  Well,  what  does  he  think  ?  "  he  asked 
hesitating,  pointing  with  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  retiring  doctor. 

"  Heavens !  Heinz,  you  don't  know  ?  " 
I  cried,  but  Use  interrupted  with  a  harsh 
voice. 

"  Where  were  you  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

"At  home,  by  myself^"  he  answered 
defiant. 

Heinz  defiant  I  I  did  not  trust  my  ears 
or  eyes ;  but  nevertheless  there  he  stood, 
the  everlasting  ponderer,  and  evidently 
drew  courage  out  of  his  own  defiant  tones, 
for  now  he  ascended  even  to  the  incredible 
boldness  of  parrying  Use's  sharp,  hostile 
glances. 

"So  —  what  was  then  so  necessary  to  be 
done  at  home  by  night  ?  You  were  obliged 
to  feed  your  birds  perhaps  ! "  said  she  cut- 
tingly. 

He  looked  up,  anxious  and  uncertain. 
"  Oho !  feed  birds  by  night — how  could  I 
be  so  stupid  I  Between  my  four  walls 
I  seated  myself,"  he  burst  out,  "  which  my 
father  built  with  his  honest  hands,  and  a 
pious  motto  stands  over  the  door.  How 
could  I  stay  in  Dierk-Court  when  a  Jew's 
soul  was  on  its  way  straight  to  hell !  Use, 
if  my  father  knew  that  you  served  a 
Jewess  —  '* 

"  Heinz,  if  my  fother  knew  that  you 
served  a  Christian  where  you  were  half 
starved  and  frozen,  and  every  day  threat- 
ened with  kicks  and  blows  !  "  she  parodied 
angrily.  "  That  is  to  me  entirely  new  wis- 
dom which  you  display,  and  which  you  got 
over  yonder ! " 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  large 
village  beyond  the  woods,  where  Heinz  had 
once  served. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,  I  got  it  from  there  !" 
he  replied  still  defiant,  and  nodding  with 
stiff  neck.  "  The  Jews  are  accursed  to  all 
eternity,  because  they  crucified  mur  Sa- 
viour. My  master  said  so,  and  he  was  a 
rich  man,  and  a  great  proprietor ;  and  the 
minister  preached  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  he 
must  know  it  still  better,  —  that  is  what  he 
is  minister  for." 

Use  looked  sharply  into  her  brother's 


eyes.  "  Now  look  here  ! "  she  said  reso- 
lutely, and  with  raised  forefinger  she  stepped 
so  near  to  him  that  he  anxiously  retreated. 
"  Once  for  all,  it  is  not  true,  that  our  Saviour 
will  bfe  avenged  to  all  eternity  by  our  God. 
If  he  allowed  it,  all  my  faith  would  be  at  an 
end ;  for  he  has  commanded  us,  *  Bless 
tho'fee  who  curse  you,'  and  yet  does  not  do 
it  himself!  When  I  read  the  story  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  then  to  be  sure  I  always 
feel  a  furious  anger  against  the  Jews ;  but, 
observe,  brother  Heinz,  only  those  Jews 
who  lived  them.  How  could  I  be  such  a 
monster  and  pour  out  my  anger  on  people 
who  up  to  this  day  come  like  innocent  chil- 
dren into  the  world,  and  have  been  brought 
up  by  their  parents  in  the  old  doctrines  ? 
Ha,  M6nsieur  Heinz,  how  would  it  please 
you  then,  if  some  person  did  a  wrong  to 
me,  and  I  should  beat  his  children  for  it  ?  " 

"  That  all  sounds  very  well ! "  said  Heinz 
in  a  low  tone,  "  that  you  learned  .from  the 
old  woman." 

"That  I  did  not  learn  by  rote,  like 
Bible  verses  in  school ;  that  has  my  con- 
science, and,"  she  pointed  to  her  forehead, 
"  my  plain  common  sense  said  to  me.  At 
first  I  certainly  talked  much  with  my  poor 
lady,  and  one  word  led  to  another,  and 
I  sometimes  soothed  her  when  the  *  peo- 
ple in  black  coats '  did  mischief  to  her. 
The  Jews  once  crucified  the  Saviour,  but 
such  as  the  minister  over  yonder,"  — 
pointing  again  to  the  village  beyond  the 
wood,  —  "they  crucify  him  every  day  —  fire 
and  sword  and  imprecations  and  bitter 
words,  these  do  not  make  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  it  cannot  be  thought  >vrong  in 
people  when  they  will  not  enter  into  it ! 
Now  you  have  my  opinion,  and  now  I  tell 
you  yourself.  Fie !  shame  on  you,  into 
your  very  heart,  ungrateful  man  !  you  have 
eaten  the  bread  of  Dierk-Court  these  many 
years,  and  I  think  it  has  agreed  well  with 
you,  the  Jew's  bread — and  now  you  leave 
the  old  woman  in  her  dying  hour  alone  ;  gc 
home  and  read  the  chapter  of  the  good 
Samaritan.'* 

She  turned  around  and  went  into  the 
house. 

She  was  right,  perfectly !  By  every  wore 
it  became  as  clear  to  me,  as  if  I  had  my 
self  spoken  and  given  vent  to  my  displeas. 
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ure.  I  was  very  indignant,  and  yet  pitied 
the  poor  sinner,  as  wholly  crushed,  with 
downcast  eyes,  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
and  did  not  venture  into  the  house.  How 
was  it  possible  ?  This  man  with  the  child- 
like soft  heart,  who  could  not  see  a  brute 
creature  suffer,  he  suddenly  showed  a  dark 
spot  in  his  soul,  an  inconceivable  hardness 
and  mercilessness,  and  believed  himself 
wholly  justified,  yes,  even  authorized  to  feel 
thus — as  a  Christian  ? 

"Heinz,  you  have  done  a  very  bad 
thing ! "  said  I,  in  a  harsh  tone. 

"  Ah,  little  princess,  how  shall  one  know 
when  one  is  right  ? "  he  sighed,  and  tears 
shone  in  his  eyes.  "Mortal  sin  against 
God  it  is  said  to  be,  if  one  does  not  listen 
to  the  minister,  and  now  Use  says,  I  am  a 
bad  fellow  because  I  follow  him." 

"  Use  always  has  the  right  of  a  matter ; 
that  you  really  ought  to  have  known,"  said 
I.  The  sternness  which  I  had  before  al- 
lowed myself,  failed  me  now.  Unripe  in 
thought  as  I  was,  one  thing  I  saw,  cruelty 
did  not  root  with  one  fibre  in  his  soul  itself, 
it  had  been  systematically  inoculated  into 
him — abominable  I 

Involuntarily  my  eyes  swept  over  the 
sky — no  longer  did  I  avert  them  from  the 
brightness  of  increasing  day;  it  flowed 
like  a  balsam  into  my  oppressed  heart,  and 
I  understood  for  the  first  time,  after  having 
looked  the  night  before  into  the  gloomy 
eyes  of  death,  the  wonderful  annunciation 
of  the  resurrection. 

I  took  Heinz^s  hand  in  both  mine. 
"  Here  in  the  yard  you  cannot  remain,"  said 
I.  "Come  in  with  me — Use  will  be  all 
right  again,  and  my  poor,  dear  grandmother 
— she  has  long  forgiven  you ;  she  is  in 
heaven." 

"  God  knows  how  sorry  I  felt  for  the  poor 
lady!"  he  murmured,  letting  himself  be 
led  like  a  child  into  the  house. 

Outside  in  the  tree-yard,  Ilse  stood.  She 
had  placed  a  pail  under  the  pump,  and  was 
just  raising  the  handle,  but  by  the  first 
creaking  she  let  it  fall,  and  turned  deadly 
pale. 

"  Oh,  alas  !  I  cannot  hear  that  again !" 
she  groaned.  She  came  in,  sank  down  on 
a  chair,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
apron.    But  that  lasted  scarce  two  minutes. 


"  What  a  foolish  thing  I  am  ! "  she  said 
angrily,  stiffening  her  form  and  stroking 
her  apron  smooth  over  her  knees.  "I  would 
like  to  see  the  woman  standing  again  at 
the  pump,  where  she  has  always  cooled  her 
poor,  hot  head,  but  ought  to  thank  God, 
that  she  lies  quiet  in  there,  and  is  set  free 
from  her  misery." 

"  Ilse,  was  Christine  the  cause  of  this 
misery  ?  "  I  timidly  asked. 

She  looked  sharply  at  me.  "Ah, — so 
— "  she  said  after  a  pause,  "  you  heard  that 
last  night — well,  then  you  may  know,  she 
has  caused  as  much  misery  to  your  grand- 
mother as  only  an  ill-advised  daughter  can 
do." 

"  Ah,  my  father  had  a  sister  ?  "  I  cried, 
surprised. 

"A  step-sister,  child.  Your  grandmother 
was  first  married  to  a  Jew,  who  died  young, 
Christine  was  at  that  time  still  in  baby 
clothes.  After  two  years,  your  grand- 
mother had  herself  and  the  child  baptized, 
and  she  became  Madame  von  Sassen — 
now  you  know  all — " 

"  No,  no,  Ilse,  not  yet  all.  What  was 
Christine  guilty  of?" 

"  She  ran  off  secretly,  and  has  gone  with 
play-actors." 

"  Is  that  so  wicked  ? " 

"  The  running  off,  of  course — that  you 
ought  to  know  yourself— but  as  regards 
actors,  I  don't  know  a  single  one,  and  can- 
not say  whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  Are 
you  satisfied  now  ?  " 

"  Ilse,  don*t  be  angry,"  said  I,  hesitating, 
•*  but  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say — this 
Christine  is  very  unhappy,  she  has  lost  her 
voice — " 

"  So^you  have  found  the  letter  and  read 
it,  Lenore  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  iciest  tone. 

I  silently  nodded. 

"  And  are  you  not  ashamed  of  it  ? "  she 
rebuked  me.  "  You  come  and  blame  me, 
because  I,  in  my  heaviest  hour,  do  my 
work  and  my  duties,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment you  are  peeping  into  other  people's 
letters,  which  don't  concern  you  at  all ! 
That  is  the  same  as  theft — do  you  know  it  ? 
Besides,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  the 
whole  written  trash  ;  and  with  that  you  may 
be  satisfied  1 " 

"  No,  that  I  cannot  1— I  pity  her  1    Will 
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you  really  send  her  nothing !  Ah,  Use,  I 
beg  of  you — " 

"  Not  a  penny !  She  carried  off  more 
than  her  share  of  the  inheritance  in  that 
night  when  she  secretly  left  the  house — 
/Aa/  too  worked  on  the  poor  brain  in  there." 

"My  grandmother  has  forgiven  her,  Ilse/» 

"  /  must  first  know  that !  A  mother  can 
well  do  it,  especially  when  she  is  hardly 
any  longer  on  the  earth ;  but  one  of  us 
who  have  looked  on  this  misery  for  years, 
and  have  honestly  helped  her  to  bear  it,  to 
us  it  will  be  rather  hard.  I  suppose  you 
take  that  all  for  pure  truth, — what  stands 
in  the  letter  ?  Yes,  yes,  on  her  knees  she 
comes  falling  down,  but  not  at  all,  that  she 
wants  forgiveness  —  God  forbid — without 
that  she  has  lived  away  from  us  for  these 
many  years,  and  all  went  well  enough — 
money  she  wants  I  The  dear  money  !  For 
that,  to  be  sure,  it  is  worth  while  to  fall  on 
the  knees." 

How  deeply  must  she  have  felt  all  this, 
that  she,  the  silent  Use,  spoke  so  violently^ 
so  bitterly,  so  continuously  1 

"  By  this,  too,  you  can  also  learn  why 
your  grandmother  could  not  hear  the  rat- 
tling of  money,"  she  continued,  drawing  a 
long  breath.  "It  cannot  harm  you,  if  you 
learn  how  much  misfortune  can  cling  to 
such  fatal  thalers  as  you  yesterday  saw  for 
the  first  time  in  your  life.  Your  grand- 
mother was  the  richest  woman  in  Hanover 
— her  first  husband  left  her  full  trunks  and 
chests.  Afterwards  by  her  second  mar- 
riage— she  liked  the  man  only  too  well — 
there  she  made  her  greatest  sacrifice,  she 
gave  up  her  faith — that  she  might  not  bring 
with  her — with  the  Jewish  gold  they  were 
not  so  fastidious.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  became  clear  to  her  that  to  her  sec- 
ond husband  her  love  was  not  of  the  slight- 
est importance — but  meantime,  her  capital 
had  flown  to  all  the  four  winds — he  under- 
stood how  to  do  that,  well  I " 

"  That  was  my  grandfather,  Use  ?  " 

The  deep  red  appeared  suddenly  in  all 
its  former  glow  on  Use's  cheek  bones. 

*•  See  there  !  you  give  one  no  peace,  and 
would  ask  the  very  blue  down  from  the 
heavens,  and  afterwards  such  things  come 
to  light !  "  she  scolded  angrily,  and  stood 
up.    "  But  this  I  tell  you,  never  come  to  me 


again  about  Christine — she  is  dead  for  me ; 
observe  that,  child  !  And  youj  too,  need 
not  think  any  more  about  the  deceitfiil 
creature — these  are  things  not  suited  for 
your  young  head." 

She  poured  out  the  coffee,  and  pushed  a 
cup  towards  Heinz,  who  had  silently  and 
humbly  taken  his  seat ;  but  he  did  not  yet 
receive  a  look.  Then  she  went  out  again 
to  the  pump.  I  saw  how  she  clenched  her 
teeth  as  she  raised  the  handle,  but  it  must 
be  done !  The  stream  of  water  poured 
down  steadily  till  the  pail  was  full. 

No,  and  if  Use  did  know  "  always  what 
was  right,"  I  could  not  yet  obey  her  in  fiilL 
Think  I  must  of  the  unfortunate  singer ! 
She  was  my  aunt !  My  aunt !  That 
sounded  so  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  much 
too  grave  for  the-  charming  image  which 
hovered  before  me.  And  yet  —  she  was 
older  than  my  father,  older  than  forty-two 
years — oh,  how  fearfully  old !  But  all  that 
helped  nothing,  my  fancy  was  ever  busy 
adorning  the  interesting  image — besides  she 
was  a  singer. 

I  fled,  with  my  overflowing  heart,  to  the 
lonely  mound,  and  gazed  long  with  aching 
eyes,  into  the  bright,  blue  skies.  Whether 
she  saw  me,  my  dear  grandmother,  as  I 
sadly  sat  there?  She  was  certainly  not 
angry  that  I  thought  of  Christine — she  had 
surely  forgiven  her ! 

CHAPTER  vni. 

Four  weeks  had  passed  after  the  death  of 
my  grandmother.  I  was  there  when  they 
laid  her  in  the  earth  of  the  village  ceme- 
tery. The  good  old  minister  prayed  as 
earnestly  for  the  peace  of  the  departed,  as 
if  his  dearest  parishioner  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  Heinz  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  few  boards  enclosed  a  baptized  Jewess 
who  had  yet  turned  back  from  Christian 
faith — he  wept  bitterly.  Now  the  bright 
flowers  bloomed  on  the  new  mound ;  they 
rose  light  and  free  out  of  the  dark  sods, 
like  lovely  dream-fingers  of  the  sleeper  be- 
low, and  nodded  with  their  bright  eyes  to 
the  sunny  world. 

Lonely  Dierk-Court  was  now  in  its  full 
beauty ;  it  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  peach-col- 
ored bed — the  heather  began  to  bloom,  and 
the  swarms  ot  bees  that  had  hitherto  luxu- 
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riated  in  the  fields  of  golden  rape-seed  and 
buckwheat,  now  spread  themselves,  drunk 
with  joy,  over  the  immeasurable  honey- 
dripping  fields.  Now  around  the  ancient 
roof  was  heard  again  the  low  hum,  so  lull- 
ing and  enchanting,  the  primeval,  monoto- 
noas  heath-melody !  Out  of  the  air  flitted 
down  my  fiivorites,  the  blue  butterflies,  in 
sodi  numbers  as  if  the  glowing  summer 
sky  were  fluttering  down  in  bits  ;  over  the 
sands  golden  beetles  glided,  and  on  the  gar- 
den and  field-flowers  hung  other  butterflies, 
the  mother-of-pearl,  the  admiral,  and  the 
peacock-eye. 

Usually  I  chased  the  butterflies,  caught 
tbem,  and  after  delighting  myself  with  the 
wooderfiil  colors  of  their  wings,  let  them 
fly  again— often  I  had  roamed  thus  half  the 
day  over  the  heath ;  all'  this  was  now 
changed.  I  stayed  much  in  my  grandmoth- 
ers room,  which,  with  its  old-fashioned  fur. 
Qitorc,  descended  from  the  Jewish  house, 
exerted  a  mysterious  charm  upon  me. 
Everything  lay  and  stood  in  its  old  place 
there,  not  an  article  was  moved,  the  great 
dock  was  punctually  wound  up,  and  that 
iKXbing  might  be  wanting  to  awaken  the  be- 
Bef  that  the  deceased  ruled  still  in  the 
room,  llse  replaced  the  burned  candles  in 
the  silver  chandelier. 

Now  and  then  she  unlocked  a  chest  or 
Wcau,  the  drawers  were  mostly  empty; 
^  grandmother,  in  her  flight  from  the 
*oiVl,  had  thrown  all  ballast  from  her.  But, 
therefore,  every  piece  of  written  paper, 
cfeiy  dusty,  faded  flower  was  an  interesting 
reSc 

In  one  closet  still  hung  various  garments, 
»hidi  my  grandmother  never  had  worn  in 
themoors.  One  day  Use  took  down  a  black 
»t)olen  dress  out  of  this  closet,  ripped  it 
aad  b^an  to  cut  it — she  had  learned  dress- 
making in  the  city,  and  that  was  her  pride. 
I  ns  shocked  when  she  ordered  me  to  try 
®  the  work  of  her  hands — the  thing  looked 
Hkea  cuirass. 

**  Use,  surefy  not  that  /  "  I  protested  with 
» shudder,  pulling  anxiously  at  the  close- 
fittii^  neck-band,  which  pressed  my  throat, 
*^  I  secretly  strained  my  elbows  to  burst 
the  t^^  oppressive  sleeve-seams. 

**AyI  what  I — ^you  will  soon  get  used  to 
^•"  she  said  coldly,  and  continued  to  cut 


We  sat  under  the  oaks  in  the  tree-yard, 
where  I  had  brought  the  table  and  chairs. 
Over  the  fields  brooded  the  flimmering  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  ;  but  here  it  was  shady, 
cool  and  still ;  only  the  bees  hummed,  and 
above  in  their  nest  the  young  magpies 
screamed.  I  had  in  my  arms  the  enormous 
brown  shade  hat,  whick  Use  had  ordered 
for  me  from  the  city,  five  summers  before, 
and  by  her  direction  I  was  ripping  oflf  the 
pink  ribbon,  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
my  eyes.  Then  came  Heinz  back  from  the 
next  village,  and  laid  a  letter  down  before 
Use. 

To  the  telegraphic  report  of  the  death 
of  my  grandmother,  my  father  had  replied, 
excusing,  on  the  plea  of  severe  sickness, 
his  absence  at  the  funeral.  Since  then,  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  llse  had 
been  tolerably  lively;  what  was  the  sub- 
ject, I  did  not  know,  I  was  not  allowed  to 
see  a  line  ;  but  so  much  I  knew,  between 
Use's  last  letter  and  my  father's  answer, 
which  lay  before  my  eyes,  scarcely  five  days 
lay. 

"  Nothing  there  ! "  she  said,  putting  the 
letter  into  her  pocket.  "  Day  after  to-mor- 
row we  start — that's  settled ! " 

Hat  and  scissors  fell  from  my  hands. 

**  Start?  Travel?"  I  repeated,  almost 
breathless.  "You  are  going  away  with 
Heinz  ?  You  will  leave  me  alone  here  at 
Dierk-Court  ?  " 

"  O,  ho  !  That  would  be  well  cared  for, 
poor  Dierk-Court ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  my  grandmother's  death, 
a  faint  smile  passed  over  her  face.  "  Silly 
thing,  _y^7«  are  going  away." 

I  stood  up  and  pushed  back  my  chair  so 
violently,  that  it  fell  with  a  loud  crash. 

"  I  ? — Where,  then  ?  "  I  stammered. 

"  To  the  city,"  %vas  the  laconic  answer. 

The  whole  sunny  heath,  and  the  sturdy, 
rustling  oaks  sank  from  my  sight — the  de- 
tested, dark  back-room  received  me,  and  I 
looked  out  on  the  damp,  poor  little  garden 
between  four  walls  on  which  the  green 
mould  gathered. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  city  ?  " 

"Study." 

"  I  will  not  go  with  you.  Use ;  on  that 
you  may  depend ! "  I  declared  decidedly, 
while  I  struggled  with  the  hot,  bitter  tears. 
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"  Do  with  me  what  you  will — but  you  shall 
see,  at  the  last  hour  I  will  cling  to  the  door- 
posts outside.  Will  you  have  the  heart  to 
drag  me  away  ? "  Despairingly  I  shook 
Heinz  by  the  arm,  as  he  stood  there,  like  a 
statue,  with  open  mouth.  "  Do  you  not 
hear  then — I  am  to  go  away !  Will  you 
suffer  it,  Heinz  ?  " 

"  Is  it  then  really  true,  Use  ?"  he  asked, 
dejected,  and  clasping  his  rough  hands. 

"Now  just  look  at  those  two  children 
there — they  really  act  as  if  the  young  one 
was  going  to  have  her  head  cut  off!  "  she 
scolded  ;  but  I  saw  very  well  that  she  did 
not  feel  right  at  heart  about  my  violent  out- 
burst "  Do  you  think  then,  Heinz,  that  it 
can  go  on  so  her  whole  life  long,  that  the 
child  shall  run  about  like  a  heathen,  all  day 
over  the  heath,  and  come  home  to  me  even- 
ings, barefoot,  with  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  her  hand  }  She  doesn*t  know  any- 
thing, she  cannot  do  anything,  and  runs 
away  like  a  wild  cat  il  she  sees  a  strange 
face  !  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? 
Be  reasonable,  child!"  said  she  to  me, 
drawing  me  to  her  like  a  child  upon  her 
knee.  "  I  take  you  to  your  fether ;  only 
two  years  you  will  remain  and  learn  what 
is  best,  and  then  if  you  are  not  pleased, 
you  can  come  back  again  to  Dierk-Court> 
and  we  will  live  together,  will  we  not  ?  " 

Two  years!  That  was  an  eternity! 
Twice  would  the  heather  bloom,  the  storks 
migrate  and  return,  and  I  not  be  at  Dierk- 
Court ;  I  hid  between  four  stupid  walls, 
and  confined  in  detested  stockings,  or  must 
even  take  writing  exercises,  and  learn  more 
Bible  verses  by  heart !  I  shuddered  and 
shook  myself,  and  every  fibre  in  me  steeled 
itself  to  energetic  opposition,  to  rebellion. 

"  Use,  then  let  me  be  buried  right  away 
out  there  in  the  cemetery  !  "  said  I,  defiant. 
"  Into  that  fearful  back-room  you  shall  not 
take  me." 

"What  nonsense!"  she  interrupted 
"  Do  you  think,  then,  your  father  carries 
that  room  with  him  in  his  trunk  ?  He  has 
moved  away,  and  much  is  changed  there, — 
he  lives  now  in  K ." 

At  once,  there  was  the  brown,  curling 
head  with  the  dazzling  white  forehead 
again,  looking  at  me  with  the  scornful  eyes 
— he  always  came  so  unexpected,  and  al- 


ways fiightened  me  so,  that  the  hot  blood 
shot  up  to  my  temples. 

"  My  father  does  not  want  me,"  I  said, 
hiding  my  face  in  Use's  neckerchief. 

"  That  we  will  see  ! "  she  replied,  with 
an  ill-suppressed  sigh  ;  but  she  threw  back 
her  head  defiantly,  and  pushed  me  away 
from  her. 

«  Must  it  really  be  ?    Ah,  Use—" 

"It  must  be,  child  1  And  now  be  quiet, 
and  do  not  make  life  too  hard  for  me ! 
Think  of  your  grandmother ;  she,  too, 
wished  it." 

She  sewed  with  redoubled  zeal  the  second 
sleeve  into  the  black  dress ;  but  Heinz 
pushed  his  extinguished  pipe  into  his  pocket 
and  slunk  away.  Towards  evening  I  saw 
him  sitting  on  the  large  giant*s-grave ;  his 
arms  clasped  afound  his  knee,  he  looked 
steadily  out  into  the  distance.  I  ran  over 
to  him,  seated  myself  by  him,  and  now  the 
tears  flowed  unrestrained,  which  had  not 
ventured  forth  in  Use's  stern  presence. 
Such  a  deep  parting  grief  the  blue  sky 
above  us  had  not  seen  for  a  long,  long  time. 

The  next  day  the  sitting-room  was  all  in 
disorder.  A  large  wooden  chest  stood  on 
the  floor,  and  Use  was  packing.  "  There, 
see  here ! "  said  she,  holding  out  to  me  a 
package  of  coarse,  checked  bed-coverings. 
"  Is  not  that  really  splendid  ?  Yes,  there 
is  substance  in  those  !  That  cobweb  stuff, 
in  which  your  grandmother  slept,  was  al- 
ways an  abomination  to  me  ! " 

She  pushed  contemptuously  aside  a  pile 
of  extraordinarily  fine  linen  sheets,  orna- 
mented with  embroidery.  "  This  new  bed- 
linen  you  will  take  with  you ;  I  have  been 
gradually  collecting  it  for  you,  since  we 
have  been  at  Dierk-Court — take  good  care 
of  it ! " 

Also  a  whole  regiment  of  those  stiff, 
shapeless  stockings  of  heath-raised  wool 
wandered  into  the  trunk  and  filled  a  large 
space.  For  years  Use  had  been  storing  up 
treasure  for  me,  which  should  now  be  dis- 
played in  the  city.  Then  colossal,  pufl^, 
feather-beds  were  pressed  down  into  a  ball, 
and  sewed  into  sacks — a  gigantic  baggage. 

All  these  preparations  caused  me  fearful 
anguish,  and  yet  there  were  moments  when 
my  young  heart  suddenly  swelled,  when  I 
was  overcome  by  a  joyful  foreboding,  a 
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sweet  hope ;  but  that  appeared  and  vanished 
like  a  flash  and — strange  connection  of 
of  thought — my  eyes  glanced  always  shy 
and  scrutinizing  down  to  my  shoes.  They 
were  now  well  trodden  down,  and  allowed 
my  feet  most  liberal  play-room.  I  trod  in 
them  as  heavily  as  possible,  and  sought  to 
soothe  my  anxious  heart  with  the  certainty 
that  the  nails  did  not  clatter  so  fearfully  as 
four  weeks  ago.  But  that  did  not  always 
succeed,  and  so  in  my  distress  I  ventured 
to  the  timid  entreaty,  that  Use  on  the  way 
would  buy  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  there  I 
&red  finely.  She  pulled  off  one  of  my 
shoes  and  held  it  up  to  the  light. 

'^  Such  seams  and  such  soles,  one  might 
long  search  for,"  she  said.  "Those  are 
shoes  in  which  two  years  hence  you  might 
go  to  a  dance.    You  need  no  new  ones  ! " 

With  that  the  matter  was  settled. 

And  it  really  came,  the  morning  when  I 
should  leave  my  beloved  Dierk-Court  Be- 
fore four  o'clock  I  ran  over  the  dewy  heath. 
With  outstretched  arms  I  nodded  to  the 
millions  of  flower-laden  erica-stems,  and 
over  to  the  vapory  peat-swamp,  and  shook 
the  good  old  fir-tree  in  my  leave-taking 
pain  so  violently,  that  the  last  dry  needles  * 
of  the  past  winter  rustled  down  on  my 
floating  hair.  Spitz  had  run  with  me,  and 
barked  and  frolicked  as  if  mad — ^he  re- 
garded all  my  vehement  movements  as 
sport  which  I  would  make  with  him.  I 
wove  a  wreath  of  bright  flowers  and  laid 
it  over  Mieke's  horns,  who  sleepily  looked 
up  at  me  and  was  too  comfortable  to  thank 
me  even  with  a  gentle  low,  or  to  say 
adieu. 

Then  Ilse  put  on  me  the  new  black  dress 
and  bound  a  broad,  full,  snow-white  muslin 
ruffle,  from  my  grandmother's  linen  drawer, 
around  my  neck — my  black  and  brown  head 
lay  on  this  like  a  fallen  hazel-nut  on  a  little 
snow  heap.  Over  this  arched  the  broad, 
brown,  straw  hat,  on  which  Ilse  had  bound 
a  black  ribbon.  I  must  have  made  a  curi- 
our  appearance  in  my  travelling  attire, 
something  like  the  toad-stools  with  their 
big  heads,  which  I  always  thought  so  com- 
ical 

After  coffee,  which  I  swallowed  down 
under  streaming  tears,  Ilse  brought  a  band- 


box, and  very  solemnly  and  daintily  took 
out  a  purple  silk  bonnet. 

"  That  was  my  church-bonnet  in  Hano- 
ver," said  she,  stepping  before  the  looking- 
glass,  and  placing  the  wonderful  silken 
structure  carefully  on  her  head.  "  In  the 
city  one  must  not  go  out  without  a  bonnet 
— it  cannot  be  helped." 

I  looked  slyly  up  at  her.  The  idea  of 
"  fashion  "  of  course  did  not  exist  for  me. 
I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a 
power  on  the  other  side  of  the  moors,  to 
which  man  unresistingly  submitted,  and  by 
which  he  let  his  outward  appearance  be 
forced  into  any  forms,  according  to  its 
pleasure  or  caprice. 

Therefore  my  respect  for  the  beak-shaped 
structure  was  not  in  the  least  diminished, 
but,  during  its  twenty  years'  rest  in  the 
box,  it  had  evidently  lost  much  in  color  and 
lustre.  Ilse  seemed  not  to  think  so.  She 
pulled  the  faded  pansies  in  place  over  her 
rough  yellow  hair,  threw  back  in  her  neck 
the  loose  hanging  strings,  put  a  large,  black 
woollen  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  away 
we  went. 

Heinz  and  a  peasant  from  the  next  vil- 
lage carried  our  baggage.  Gently,  but  ir- 
resistably,  Ilse  pushed  me  out  of  the  house- 
•door,  on  whose  threshold  my  feet  stood  as 
if  under  a  spell.  I  heard  the  key  turn  be- 
hind me ;  then  Ilse  drove  back  the  hens 
and  ducks,  who  wished  to  accompany  us 
abroad,  they  screamed  and  cackled  in  con- 
fusion, and  between  was  heard  the  lowing  of 
Mieke  confined  in  the  barn.  Now,  too,  the 
gate  was  shut  and  bolted  behind  me,  and  I 
wandered  out  of  the  paradise  of  my  child- 
hood, by  the  same  path  which  Miss  Streit 
had  taken. 

How  I  parted  from  Heinz,  I  cannot  say. 
Over  that  whole  sunny  parting-day  still 
spreads  a  mist  of  tears.  I  only  know  that 
I  flung  both  arms  around  the  good,  weep- 
ing man,  and  in  defiance  of  the  stifl^  broad 
hat-rim,  buried  my  face  deep  in  his  old 
linen  coat,  and  that  he,  surrounded  by  gap- 
ing peasant-boys,  held  his  check-handker- 
chief to  his  eyes,  while  I  in  the  village 
stepped  into  the  wagon  that  carried  us  to 
the  distant  railroad  station. 

Julia  A.  Sprague, 
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My  darling  went  to  heaven,  so  I  went  too ; 

I  sent  my  soul 
Into  the  spaces  God's  eye  maketh  blue 
To  find  the  kiss,  that  ere  a  mother  knew, 

Death  came  and  stole. 

He  took  it  as  he  steals  it  from  the  lips 

Of  those  who  lie 
Confounded  in  the  night  of  Love's  eclipse  ; 
Untended  as  a  tree  that  winter  strips 

And  glad  to  die. 

But  I  would  not  be  cheated  of  my  own  ; 

The  shadow  gray 
Should  lift  for  me  and  show  me  the  Unknown, 
Even  if  I  followed  to  the  awful  throne 

And  stood  to  say,  — 

Dear  God,  thy  angel  stole  a  mother's  kiss. 

Or  ere  the  mouth 
Of  my  lost  darling  could  reply,  I  wis. 
He  drew  him  from  my  loving  arms  to  his 

As  draws  the  South 

The  summer  bird.    And  so  I  stood  and  wept 

Beneath  the  sky ; 
And  all  the  battlements  of  Heaven  kept 
Their  solemn  peace  as  if  the  warder  slept, 

Nor  made  reply. 

Nor  made  reply,  till  all  the  heavenly  air 

Breathed  rosy  breath ; 
And  fairer  than  the  sons  of  mom  are  fair 
He  stood,  at  once  earth's  blessing  and  despair,  — 

The  angel  Death. 

Fol-  pulse  of  mortal  blood,  his  throbbed  with  light, 

And  morning  lay 
In  opal  lustres  on  his  wings  of  white  — 
The  morn  he  brings  to  souls  that  quit  the  night 

For  endless  day. 

"  Peace  I  Mother-heart ! "  and  from  h^  rosy  palm 

A  blessing  fell ; 
"  Thy  darling  waits  among  the  groves  of  balm 
That  hedge  eternity  with  endless  calm ; 

And  all  is  well ! 

He  waits,  nor  mourns  the  kiss  thou  didst  not  win. 

Since  thou  wilt  care 
To  keep  thy  lips  from  taint  of  mortal  sin. 
To  touch  his  own  when  thou  shalt  enter  in 

And  take  it  there  ! " 

Mrs,  Mary  C,  Peckham,     , 
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HOW  did  yoa  spend  New  Year's  Eve  ? 
Methinks,  if  we  could  hear  the  an- 
swers from  the  many  readers  of  the  Repos- 
itory, they  would  be  most  varied;  but 
were  we  to  inquire  how  with  them  1871  took 
its  exit  and  how  1872  greeted  them  when  it 
stepped  upon  the  threshold  of  life,  the 
replies  of  the  majority  would  be,  —  "  One 
stole  away  while  we  were  quietly  sleeping, 
we  only  know  that  we  woke  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  a  *  Happy  New  Year,'  and  then 
realized  that  the  other  was  really  with  us  ; 
that  that  day  the  old  calender  must  be 
thrown  aside,  that  the  unit  figure  must  be 
changed  when  we  dated  our  letters,  that 
the  life  clock  must  be  rewound  and  set 
aright,  that  in  fact  we  had  that  day  com- 
menced a  New  Year,  and  that  we  must  of 
necessity  make  new  resolves,  and  call  into 
use  new  powers  and  new  energies." 

But  there  were  some  from  necessity,  oth- 
ers from  choice,  who  did  not  allow  the  old 
year  to  pass  thus  unconsciously  from  them. 
Many  a  weary  watcher,  bending  over  the 
couch  of  some  loved  one,  during  the  last 
hours  of  the  departing  year,  was  watching 
with  it  the  sands  of  life  fUling  one  by  one 
from  the  loved  charge,  and  at  its  close  could 
only  say, 

**  We  lay  in  sHenct  at  Thy  feet 
The  sad,  sad  year/* 

while  others  anxiously  queried  whether  to 
the  suffering  one  the  new  year  would  dawn 
on  this  side  or  beyond  the  river. 

Ah,  yes !  there  are  many  weary  hearts 
and  over-burdened  souls  that  give  tears 
rather  than  sleep  to  the  eye,  and  pain  when 
rest  should  claim  the  body  for  its  own,  and 
from  the  first  until  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
adversity  and  sorrow  have  their  mission  no 
less  surely  than  do  prosperity  and  joy. 

But  I  said  there  were  others  who  from 
choice  watched  the  old  year  die  away  and 
his  successor  step  instantaneously  into  his 
place,  and  among  that  number,  with  between 
sixty  and  seventy  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  church,  was  the  writer  of  this  article. 
And  as  many  to  whom  I  have  related  the 
manner  in  which  New  Year's  Eve  was 
passed  by  us,  have  been  much  interested  in 


it,  and  as  I  have  heard  of  others  desiring 
to  learn  about  it,  I  l\ave  thought  it  well  to 
give  through  the  columns  of  the  Reposi- 
tory a  brief  account  of  a  gathering  held  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Father,  South  Boston, 
from  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Dec.  31st.,  1871, 
to  fifteen  minutes  past  t\velve,  a.  m.,  Jan. 
1st,  1872, — fully  assured,  however,  that  no 
pen  can  do  justice  to  a  scene  which  draws 
inspiration  from  the  place,  time  and  sur- 
roundings, and  that  much  of  the  warmth 
and  vitality  of  a  meeting  is  lost  when  por- 
trayed by  the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
But  I  attempt  the  sketch. 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  intercourse  between  the  church  members, 
who  at  nine  o'clock  sat  down  to  tables  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  vestry.  These  tables  were 
ornamented  with  crosses  formed  of  ever- 
green and  amaranths,  and  on  the  head  one 
was  placed  the  communion  service,  which 
to  some  was  suggestive  of  many  pleasant 
associations  and  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
and  to  all  the  little  band  there  gathered  was 
dear  and  sacred.  Here,  too,  were  placed 
the  emblems  of  the  dying  Lord,  while  the 
flowers  whispered  of  the  immortal  life. 

At  this  table  sat  the  pastor  with  the  dea- 
cons and  others  who  were  to  assist  in  the 
service  ;  the  former  made  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  form  which  the  exercises 
would  assume,  during  which  he  called  up  a 
.picture,  which,  as  he  said,  was  doubtless  in 
the  mind  of  each  one  there,  and  which  is 
familiar  to  all,  of  Christ  sitting  with  his 
disciples  aroimd  the  table  in  that  '*  upper 
room,"  and  as  we  eat,  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  around  the  table  of  our  Lord,  how 
could  we  better  open  the  services  than  by 
uniting  in  singing,  **  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
thee?" 

This  was  followed  by  prayer  from  one  of  the 
brothers  and  some  hope-inspiring  words 
from  another  *,  and  a  blessing  being  invoked 
by  the  pastor,  we  partook,  as  did  those  disci- 
ples, of  the  emblems  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  And  as  provision  had  been  made 
that  we  might  all  at  the  same  moment  en- 
gage in  these  simple  but  impressive  rites, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  there 
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should  have  been  a  closer  union  of  sympa- 
thy with  one  another,  and  a  more  sincere 
communion  with  Him  whose  example  we 
were  thus  imitating  than  ever  before  ?  And 
in  the  silent  prayer  which  followed  only  God 
knew  the  pledges  that  were  made  in  the 
hearts  of  all  there,  to  live  truer  and  better 
lives  and  to  walk  more  closely  in  the  path 
of  Him  in  whose  name  we  had  thus  assem- 
bled. A  hymn  then  being  sung  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  second  part  of  the  services, 
namely : 

The  Report  of  the  Church  Clerk,  and  a 
review  of  the  work  by  his  assistant,  followed 
by  sentiments  and  responses  relative  to 
church  worship  and  work.  The  first  of 
these  was,  — 

"The  Old  and  the  New  — by  pondering 
upon  the  Old,  the  memories  we  have  of  its 
events,  experiences  and  lot,  we  best  learn 
how  rightly  to  appreciate  the  greater  advan- 
tages, to  enjoy  the  richer  blessings  and  use 
the  better  facilities  of  doing  good  that  the 
New  brings  us."  The  response  was  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  original  society,  and 
was  consequently  full  of  reminiscences  of 
the  past  and  encouraging  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  church. 

Another  fine  sentiment—"  Christian  Fel- 
lowship the  right  basis  of  Church  Unity ; 
its  test  should  be  character  rather  than 
creed ;  the  claims  of  its  privileges  should 
rest  upon  the  deeds  of  the  hand,  and  the 
emotions  of  the  heart,  rather  than  the  con- 
clusions of  the  head,'*  met  with  a  response 
worthy  of  the  subject  from  another  brother. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more : — "  The 
true  path  out  of  the  Old  Year  into  the  New, 
—  His  the  path  Christ's  feet  have  pressed, 
the  path  of  love  and  service ;  the  path  of 
loyalty  and  self-sacrifice."  This  was  re- 
sponded to  by  a  song  from  Bro.  Alexander 
M.  Bell,  a  young  Scotchman  who  came  to 
us  a  year  ago  from  Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn's  church. 
As  we  afterward  learned  that  the  author  of 
the  words  was  our  own  pastor,  I  am  tempted 
to  give  them  to  the  reader.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  to  what  air  the  words  were 
sung,  when  we  remember  who  sang  them, 
and  what  tune  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Scotchman.    The  words  were  these  : 


"  Friends,  the  Old  Year's  almost  gone, 
Friends,  the  New  Year's  coming  on,  — 
Thus  the  years  pass  one  by  one, 

As  they  onward  roll ; 
Still,  as  by  us  flit  the  days, 
Still,  as  walking  in  life's  ways, 
Not  an  hour  can  pass  but  lays 

Its  imprint  on  the  soul,^* 


Shall  that  imprint  mean  the  right  t 

Shall  its  lines  be  limned  in  light  ? 

Our  faith,  whose  hope-star  gleams  so  bright, 

Must  heart  and  soul  enlist. 
Then  loving  God,  our  Father  true, 
Serving  man,  our  brother  too, 
We  leave  the  Old  and  seek  the  New, 

Following  near  to  Christ 

Following  Him  through  wilderness, 

Following  Him  where'er  distress 

And  want  their  crown  of  thorns  do  press 

Down  on  weary  brow ; 
For  man's  blindness  giving  sight, 
Through  earth*  s  darkness  sending  light, 
Out  of  wrong,  by  might  with  right. 

Rear  we  heaven  below. 

The  following  poem  was  contributed  for 
the  occasion  by  Donald  Ramsey,  a  brother, 
who  came  with  us  in  the  same  way  as  the 
one  just  mentioned. 

"  O  Thou  great  source  of  all  we  know 

Eternal  Father  I  tho*  mid  strife 
The  generations  come  and  go> 

Thou  art  our  everlasting  life  ; 
But  yet  as  Children  of  the  earth, 

Amid  iu  darkness  and  its  fears, 
We  sometimes  check  our  rising  mirth 

With  deepest  sighs  for  passing  years. 

And  tho*  with  importuning  sighs 

We*d  stay  the  fleet  years  if  we  could, 
Oh  i  help  us,  Lord,  to  realize 

That  all  that  is,  is  for  our  good  ; 
And  as  we  are  assembled  here, 

With  grateful  hearts  for  kindness  given, 
We'll  look  upon  the  opening  year, 

A  higher  step  to  thee  and  heaven. 

And  in  thy  strength  we  would  confide. 

While  striving  to  fulfil  thy  plan, 
To  spread  the  great  truth  fax  and  wide, 

To  cheer  and  help  our  feUow-man. 
O  thou  great  source  of  all  we  know, 

Eternal  Father  I  tho*  mid  strife 
The  generations  come  and  go, 

Thou  art  our  everlastaog  life.** 

The  third  part  of  the  services  commenced 
at  twenty  minutes  before  twelve.  After  an 
Introductory  service  by  the  pastor,  the  fol- 
lowing original  hymn  was  sung : 

"  Father  in  Heaven,  we  ask  Thy  love 
To  rest  upon  us  here, 
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And  blesSf  to  each,  this  fl&stal  night 

That  ends  the  dear  old  year. 
The  hour  is  full  of  visloned  scenes 

From  Memory* 8  treasured  store, 
And  as  they  glide  into  our  thoughts^ 

We  almost  live  them  o'er. 

Enshrined  withu  eadi  heart  the  day 

When  we  together  Came 
To  blend  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  livei 

In  th'  Father's  holy  name. 
And  dear  to  us  the  restful  hours 

Of  counsel,  song  and  prayer. 
And  all  the  better  thoughts  they  bring 

To  smooth  for  us  life's  cart. 

Another  year  awaits  us  now ; 

As  to  its  work  we  press. 
Father,  we  ask  Thy  guiding  hand 

Our  onward  path  to  bless. 
Be  with  us  in  temptation's  hour, 

Our  lives  from  error  free, 
And  though  the  way  be  dark  or  bright, 

Still  lead  us  nearer  The*." 

The  hymn  was  followed  by  a  responsive  ser- 
vice, arranged  for  the  occasion. 

Pastor,  That  we  may  be  led  nearer  Our 
Father  as  we  pass  the  "Onward  Path" 
from  the  Old  Year,  through  the  New,  What 
is  required  of  us  ? 

All,  That  we  love  the  Lord  our  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and 
with  all  the  mind,  and  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves. 

Pastor.    Who  is  our  neighbor  ? 

People,  The  afflicted,  the  oppressed,  the 
unfortunate,  every  one  on  whom  we  can 
show  mercy. 

Pastor.  How  may  we  know  that  to  show 
mercy  is  good  for  us  ? 

People,  God  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

Pastor,  Ought  we  not  to  feel  concern 
for  the  future,  since  it  is  written,  "  What 
man  is  he  that  can  know  the  counsel  of 
God  ?  or  who  can  think  what  the  will  of 
God  is  } 

People.  It  is  also  written:  "Trust  in 
the  Lord  and  do  good :  so  shalt  thou  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed. 
Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and  He 
shall  give  thee  the  desires  ot  thine  heart. 
Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also 
in  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

Pastor.  But  the  hour  reminds  us  that 
^  as  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  the 


flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth ;  the 
wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone ;  the 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 

People,  •"But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord," 
whose  promises  are  sure,  still  "remains 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them 
that  fear  Him." 

Pastor,  Under  that  mercy  we  have  come 
up  through  all  these  years  to  the  last  mo- 
ments of  still  another  year.  Without  re- 
gret, with  no  hesitancy,  with  no  sighing,  we 
bid  the  Old  Year,  with  its  varied  lot  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  work  and  recreation,  light  and 
darkness,  farewell  forever,  and  turn  to  the 
New  Year,  fearing  nothing  its  days  are  to 
bring  us,  since  :— 

All.  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall 
not  want ;  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures  ;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters ;  He  restoreth  my  soul ;  He 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thou  art  with  me  ; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 

Pastor.  Therefore,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  thine  heart." 

People.    Amen. 

Then  followed  the  "Watch  Service,"— a 
few  moments  of  silent  prayer,  during  which 
naught  was  heard  save  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  as  it  marked  the  last  moments  of  the 
dying  year  —  only  as  God  heard, 

— "  the  voices  still  and  small 
Of  the  unseen  confessional," 

while  from  the  ashes  of  past  errors  and  sins 
were  springing  into  life  new  aspirations  and 
hopes  for  the  future.  Then  the  neighbor- 
ing clock  sounded  the  death-knell  of  1871. 
A  "  Happy  New  Year  "  was  the  greeting  of 
the  pastor  to  the  church.  And  then  another 
original  hymn  was  given,  to  the  familiar  air 
of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"  We've  watched  the  old  year  pass  away 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears ; 
The  blessings  it  has  left  for  us 
We'll  reap  in  coming  years. 
And  now  we  hail  another  year ; 

Then  let  us  gladly  sing 
A  welcome  song  to  him  who  comes 
With  blessings  on  his  wing. 
CAorus.-^Vfe  know  that  *neath  his  jwtent  race  i 

All  strifes  and  wars  shall  cease, 
Then  ^-elcome  to  our  hearts  and  homei 
The  Messenger  of  P«ac«. 
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And  now,  O  Father,  •'cr  we  part 

Give  each  thy  blessing  here, 
And  strengthen  ev*ry  drooping  heart 

To  serve  Thee  through  the  year. 
We  know  that  in  Thine  own  good  tjfne 

Thou'lt  bring  the  year  along. 
When  all  the  earth  shall  praise  thee  with 

A  universal  song. 
Chorus.—^ n  know,  &c'» 

The  religious  exercises  then  closed  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  as  we  took  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  exchanged  the  greet- 
ings of  the  season,  we  felt  that  that  meet- 
ing had  given  us  renewed  strength  to  go 
forth  in  the  work  awaiting  us. 

A  year  ago  we  met  in  a  similar  way,  but 
as  the  anniversary  was  on  a  week-day  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  had  a  festal  char- 
acter, as  we  sat  down  to  tahles  bountifully 
loaded  with  God's  varied  gifts  of  the  sea- 
son. We  know  that  its  influence  has  gone 
with  us  through  the  year ;  how  much  greater 
then  shall  be  the  influence  of  this  later 


meeting!  We  may  judge  something  of 
this  from  the  effect  it  had  upon  those  who 
were  present.  Lips  were  made  eloquent 
that  had  never  been  heard  from  at  other 
meetings,  and  others  expressed  that  they 
needed  only  to  have  been  called  upon,  and 
they  should  have  been  ready  to  have  spoken, 
so  inspiring  was  the  meeting.  God  grant 
that  the  inspiration  may  last  through  the 
year  before  us,  that  others  seeing  our  good 
works  may  learn 

"  The  mystery  dimly  understood 
That  love  of  God  is  love  of  good : 
That  to  be  saved  is  only  this, 
Salvation  from  our  selfishness ; 
From  more  than  elemental  fire 
The  soul's  unsanctified  desire. 
From  sin  itself,  and  not  the  pain 
That  warns  us  of  its  chafing  chain ; 
That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar, 
The  King  of  some  remotest  star, 
But  flamed  o*er  all  the  shining  host 
The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Miss  J.  B,  Cherrington. 
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^  (  T)LANT  the  violets  in  this  border, 
j^  and  in  a  little  while  the  bed  will  be 
blue  with  them."  This  was  what  the  florist 
said,  and  I  did  as  he  directed,  and  even  as 
he  said,  in  due  time  the  bed  "  was  blue  with 
them.**  And  how  sweet  and  fragrant  they 
were !  What  a  delight  it  was  to  gather 
them  in  great  bunches,  and  thus  massed, 
get  the  effect  of  their  beautiful  coloring ! 
Never  before  had  I  held  such  bunches  of 
violets  in  my  hand ;  never  before  had  such 
delicate  fragrance  greeted  my  senses. 
Owing  to  the  infirmity  of  color-blindAess,  I 
bad  never  when  a  child  been  able  to  ac- 
complish much  in  gathering  wild  flowers, 
and  so  had  never  held  a  large  bunch  of  vio- 
lets in  my  hand,  and  not  this  alone,  but 
when  I  had  succeeded,  at  the  penalty  of  wet 
and  draggled  skirts,  in  securing  some  dozen 
blossoms,  I  always  experinced  a  sensation 
of  great  disappointment,  for  the  word  violet 
seems  to  be  associated  with  all  sweetness 
and  fragrance,  and  in  these  field  violets  I 
never  could  perceive  any  fragrance,  saving  a 
fresh,  turfy  smell ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  all  poetry 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  our 
wild  violets  are  mostly  inodorous,  but  the 


violets  in  my  home  are  of  the  kind  grown 
by  florists,  the  Neapolitan, — violet  pallida 
flore  plenOy  favorites  on  account  of  their 
free  blooming,  their  color  and  delicate  fra- 
grance. 

It  was  while  they  were  in  the  height  of 
their  blossoming,  and  the  lengthening  days 
and  the  increased  heat  of  the  sun  were 
bringing  them  forward  so  fast  that  every 
morning  I  counted  them  by  fifties  and  hun- 
dreds, that  one.  evening,  after  the  sun  had 
left  it,  I  heard  a  gentle  murmuring  coming 
from  my  violet  bed  I  could  not  distin- 
guish one  speaker  from  another,  so  harmo- 
niously did  their  tones  blend,  seeming  to 
me  more  like  the  twittering  of  birds  in  their 
nests  than  of  aught  else  of  which  I  could 
think,  but  their  language  I  shall  interpret 
in  this  wise : 

"  The  time  for  which  we  waited  has  come. 
For  this  we  were  separated  in  the  spring- 
time, and  set  out  in  theground  and  watered 
and  weeded  and  cared  for  all  through  the 
summer,  and  then  taken  up  in  the  early  au- 
tumn and  planted  here  in  this  border  for 
our  season  of  blossoming.  In  the  summer 
we  formed  our  buds  and  kept  them  ready 
folded  up,  that  they  might  open  in  their 
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rich  fragrance  in  our  winter  bed.  Can  any- 
thing exceed  in  delicacy  the  fragrance  of 
our  blossoms  ?  We  do  not  aspire  to  size 
or  brilliancy,  like  the  geraniums,  but  we 
have  fragrance  which  they  cannot  boast. 
A  single  blossom  of  ours  is  enough  to  scent 
a  room.  Last  summer  we  were  put  in  a 
bed  by  ourselves,  and  we  just  kept  on 
bright  and  green,  and  spread  ourselves  just 
as  we  pleased.  All  about  us  was  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom ;  first  the  spring  shrubs,  then 
the  roses  and  the  garden  flowers,  and  that 
flaming  bed  of  geraniums,  which  never 
ceased  blooming  all  through  the  summer, 
but  yet  we  had  never  a  blossom.  There 
were  times  when  we  were  quite  melancholy 
about  it,  and  people  walkea  through  the 
garden  and  admired  the  flowers,  and  picked 
here  and  there  a  blossom,  and  sometimes 
they  would  say,  *What  have  you  in  this 
bed  ?  doesn't  it  blossom  V  Then  our  mis- 
tress would  say : 

"  O,  these  are  violets.  They  are  for  win- 
ter blooming  in  the  green-house." 

"But  these  people  did  not  know,  they 
had  no  interest  in  us,  and  it  took  a  good 
deal  of  faith  to  go  through  all  the  summer 
with  everything  about  us  having  then:  sea- 
son of  beauty,  and  we  only  seemingly  bar- 
ren and  useless.  But  our  mistress  knew, 
yes,  she  knew,  when  she  weeded  out  from 
among  us  the  troublesome  chickweed,  that 
would  persist  in  annoying  us,  and  has  fol- 
lowed us  even  here,  yes,  she  knew,  and  so 
we  tried  to  be  content" 

Oose  by  my  violets  grew  the  pinks,  and 
just  here  they  broke  in : 

"  O  what  were  youi*  trials  to  ours  ?  You 
cotUd  keep  your  buds  all  safely  folded  up, 
but  we  could  not ;  and  just  when  they  were 
getting  large,  and  promisng  to  be  so  per- 
fect, it  was  very  trying  to  have  them  taken 
ofl^  and  never  allowed  to  gladden  any  one 
by  their  beauty,  and  they  would  have  been 
so  lovely  I  But  we  were  very  persevering, 
and  as  soon  as  our  top  buds  were  nipped,  we 
JQSt  sent  out  new  shoots  and  new  buds,  but 
alasy  these  in  their  turn  were  taken  from 
lis." 

**  Yes,  but  don't  you  see,"  said  the  vio- 
lets, "  that  this  was  all  for  your  good,  for 
by  this  means  you  grew  strong  and  stocky, 
and  now  are  putting  out  large  and  perfect 
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flowers  in  payment  for  the  summer's  prun- 
ing." 

"  O  yes,  yes,  we  know  all  about  this,  and 
it  all  sounds  very  well,  but  you  just  try 
having  your  buds  nipped  before  they  have 
a  chance  to  open ;  we  can  tell  you  it  will 
try  your  faith  and  patience  quite  as  much  as 
being  flowerless.  Sometimes,  by  some  over- 
sight, some  of  our  buds  would  get  a  chance 
to  blossom,  and  then  we  were  gay  and  jubi- 
lant, and  people  coming  through  the  garden 
would  say,  *  What  lovely  pinks,  and  how 
pure  and  white  and  sweet  1'  Then  our  mis- 
tress would  say, 

"  Yes,  they  are  a  very  fine  variety,  but  I 
don't  allow  them  to  blossom  much  through 
the  summer  season ;  I  sow  them  for  winter 
blooming,"  and  so  she  would  pull  our  flow- 
ers with  a  liberal  hand  to  give  her  friends. 
Well  we  liked  this  better  than  not  blooming 
at  all,  for  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  having 
our  work  go  from  us  perfect.  Then,  too, 
our  children  would  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  world  of  which  the  geraniums  have  so 
so  much  to  tell.  This  seeing  the  world 
must  be  a  great  thing,  and  a  few  of  our 
plants  have  been  taken  away,  and  we  sup- 
pose they  have  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
worid,  but  our  mistress  does  not  care  to 
part  with  us,  for  our  flowers  are  more  to  her 
than  all  she  would  realize  from  us  as  plants, 
so  we  presume  we  shall  live  and  die  here, 
and  never  see  mnch  of  the  world.  But 
every  day  we  send  out  our  children,  al»- 
though  they  are  so  lovely  we  would  fain 
keep  them  with  us,  yet  we  know  that  in  a 
few  days,  at  best,  they  will  fade  and  die, 
while  if  gathered  they  will  answer  some 
good  purpose. 

"Yet  though  we  may  not  go  out  into- the 
world,  the  world  sometimes  comes  in  to  us, 
so  we  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  its  won- 
derful doings.  The  florist,  when  he  comes 
for  flowers,  says, 

"  Have  you  any  pinks-  to-day  ?  I  want 
flowers  for  a  wedding.  I  have  an  order  for 
a  marriage  bell,  and  I  am  to  make  it  of 
white  pinks^  and  I  want  that  caUa  for  the 
tongue." 

"  So  he  takes  all  there  are  in  bloom,  and 
as  we  knoiw  where  they  are  going,  we  im- 
agine the  wedding,  the  gayly-dressed  guests, 
the  feasting,  the  merriment,  the  lights,  the 
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music,  the  decorating,  and  the  happy  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Another  day  the  florist 
comes,  and  he  says, 

"  Have  you  white  pinks  to-day?  I  have 
a  funeral  order.  I  am  to  make  a  cross  and 
a  wreath,  and  I  want  all  the  white  flowers  I 
can  get." 

"  So  we  know  where  the  flowers  go  on  that 
day,  and  we  think  of  the  darkened  room, 
and  the  air  heavy  with  flower  fragrance, 
and  the  bowed  figures  of  the  mourners,  and 
their  subdued  voices,  and  the  solemnly  rev- 
erent tones  of  the  minister.  There  is  a 
little  girl  who  sometimes  comes  in  and  says, 

"J  want  some  of  your  pinks,  I  like  them 
best  of  anything." 

"  And  a  gentleman  getting  plants  for  his 
house  says, 

"  If  I  could  only  have  pinks  like  these  ! 
do  you  suppose  if  I  should  take  a  plant  I 
could  make  it  bloom  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  says  our  mistress.  "  Your 
wife  has  great  success  with  plants,  I  be- 
lieve. I  have  some  five  plants  of  these  La 
Purity  in  pots.  Here  is  one  full  of  buds, 
suppose  you  try  it  ?"  So  he  took  a  lovely 
plant." 

"  Yes,"  joined  in  here  the  violets,  "he  also 
took  quite  a  number  of  our  plants,  for  we 
had  increased  so  there  was  not  accommo- 
dation for  us  all.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  success  he  has  with  them." 

"O  never  you  fear,  4hey  will  do  nicely. 
1  know  all  about  him.  They  will  be  well 
taken  care  off";  and  best  of  all,  he  does  not 
burn  that  horrid  gas,  which  is  so  terrible  to 
us." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that.  Quite 
a  number  of  our  plants  were  put  into  pots 
at  one  time  and  sent  down  to  be  placed  in 
a  window  for  sale.  They  were  just  in 
bloom,  and  were  very  sweet,  but  their  fra- 
grance was  quite  lost  in  the  scent  of  the 
drugs,  for  it  was  in  a  druggist's  window 
they  were  put.  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  At  first  they  were  very  much  amused 
at  the  people  coming  in  and  going  out,  and 
at  the  passing  of  carriages  and  people  on 
the  street,  and  still  more  by  the  children 
and  people  looking  in  at  the  window  and 
making  remarks  upon  them,  for  they  had 
the  company  of  various  other  plants,  and 
they  began  to  think  they  had  made  quite 


an  agreeable  change.  But  alas,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark  two  enormous  gas  burners  were 
lighted  just  over  them,  and  they  were  al- 
most stifled  and  quite  in  despair.  In  a  few 
days  their  leaves  began  to  drop  off",  and 
they  wished  they  could  go  back  to  their  old 
home.  Some  were  purchased  while  they 
looked  fresh,  and  were  taken  away,  and  the 
rest  were  brought  back  to  the  home.  They 
looked  sick  enough  when  they  returned,  but 
in  a  few  days  they  were  bright  again,  and 
for  a  time  they  were  the  heroes  of  the 
home.  They  never  tired  of  telling  what 
they  had  seen,  and  we  all  listened  very 
eagerly,  and  the  event  broke  in  upon  the 
monotony  of  our  life  very  pleasantly. 

"We  violets  are  a  very  social  race.  Plant 
us  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and 
we  stretch  out  our  arms  for  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance. We  are  a  very  large  family. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  the  wild  violets 
that  grow  in  the  meadows.  We  made  tlie 
acquaintance  last  summer  of  a  few  speci- 
mens that  had  been  brought  from  the 
woods.  They  had  longer  leaves  than  ours, 
but  they  had  but  very  few  blossoms,  and 
they  seemed  dejected  and  out  of  place,  and 
they  said  the  soil  was  not  congenial  to 
them,  and  though  they  were  persistent,  and 
came  up  every  spring,  they  felt  that  their 
life  was  a  useless  o::.e.  They  had  no  fta- 
grance,  and  were  not  free  bloomers,  and 
hence  they  could  not  have  a  place  in  the 
home.  Then  there  is  our  cousin  the 
Pansy — violet  tri-color.  These  are  very 
pretty  and  much  thought  of  by  some  flower- 
fanciers,  and  different  varieties  are  much 
sought  after,  but  for  profit  they  are  not 
much  grown.  We,  the  Neapolitan  violet, 
are  the  true  green-house  violet,  because  of 
our  fragrance  and  our  free  blossoming." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  pink,  "  when 
the  florists  make  up  their  bouquets  they  put 
the  flowers  on  wires  ?  Yes,  every  blossom 
of  ours  has  a  wire  stuck  through  it,  for  they 
are  picked  without  stems,  as,  else  the  buds 
would  be  sacrificed.  One  day  a  lady  came 
in  and  said, 

"  I  want  just  a  little  bunch  of  flowers, 
not  a  large  bouquet.  I  waht  some  roses 
and  pinks  and  heliotrope  and  violets,  with 
some  green,  and  I  want  them  all  with  long 
stems.     I   don't  want  wires  in  them.     It 
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distresses  me  when  I  purchase  flowers  at 
the  florist's  to  find  them  all  stuck  with 
wires." 

"  But,"  said  our  mistress,  "  the  bouquets 
can  be  made  up  handsomer  when  the 
flowers  are  wired." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  impatiently,  "  I 
know,  but  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  have  come 
to  you  so  that  I  may  have  some  live  flowers 
on  real  live  stems,  and  not  things  that  re- 
mind me  ot  artificial  flowers,  such  as  I 
would  put  in  my  bonnet." 

"  So  they  gathered  lovely  tea  roses  and 
purple  heliotrope  and  sweet  scented  gera- 
nium leaves,  and  then  they  came  to  us,  and 
they  poked  about  till  they  found  some 
dozen  with  nice  long  stems,  and  then,  per- 
haps you  remember,  they  took  some  of 
your  violets,  and  she  said  it  was  no  matter 
if  your  stems  were  short ;  she  should  get 
the  fragrance,  which  was  the  soul  of  the 
flower ;  '  and  now,'  said  she,  holding  them 
up,  'are  they  not  lovely?  and  not  one  wire 
in  them  !  a  real  live  nosegay ;  and  by  the 

way,  Mrs.  M ,  I  think  nosegay  a  much 

prettier  word  than  bouquet :  the  latter  has 
a  false,  French  sound  ;  the  former  sounds 
honest  and  English." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  her,"  said  the  violets. 
**What  a  wide-awake  lady  she  was  !  She 
feirly  stirred  up  the  whole  establishment, 
I  do  like  people  to  have  some  enthusiasm, 
and  I  especially  liked  the  expression  that 
i^agrance  was  the  soul  of  the  flower.  Did 
you  see  she  only  chose  firagrant  flowers  ?" 

Here  \  catight  a  tone  of  remonstrance  or 
dissent  from  some  Bouvardias  ; 

"  Fragrance  is  much,  to  be  sure,  and  we 
flowers  that  do  not  have  it  would  be  very 
glad  of  it^  bat  are  scentless  flowers  there- 
fore useless?  Is  beauty  of  color  nothing  ? 
There  are  varieties  of  gift«,  and  the  florist 
gives  place  to  all  in  his  arrangement  of 
flowers.  Color  is  desirable  as  well  as  fra- 
grance. Some  can  see  no  inappropriate- 
ness  in  colored  flowers  at  a  wedding.  In- 
deed, I  heard  not  long  ago  that  pink  buds 
are  now  put  into  bridal  bouquets,  and  in- 
deed, why  not?  Arc  not  bright  colors 
symbols  of  joy  and  gaiety;  There  is  in 
some  an  over-sensitiveness  in  regard  to 
this  matter  that  is  more  fashion  than  fitness. 
One  young  lady  comes  in,  and  she  says, 
*  O  ao«  I  ^oat  want  smilax,  or  anything 


green,  because  I  am  going  to  wear  blue.' 
My  dear  young  lady,  nature  gives  green 
leaves  alike  to  blue  and  white  flowers. 
Having  no  fragrance  myself,  I  may  overrate 
color  and  the  pleasure  it  gives.  It  is  nice 
to  give  pleasure  to  more  than  one  sense,  if 
it  is  possible,  but  when  one  flower  has  the 
gift  of  fragrance  and  another  of  color,  which 
ministers  to  the  nobler  sense  ?  Certainly, 
the  sense  of  sight  is  to  the  full  as  noble  as 
that  of  smell.  Many  have  both  gifts,  as  the 
rose,  the  pink  and  the  violet ;  but  the 
branch  of  our  family  to  which  we  belong, 
Bouvardia  /ei  antha,  have  but  the  one  gift 
of  color,  yet  there  are  species,  those  bear- 
ing delicate  white  flowers,  that  are  pleas- 
antly fragrant.  We  are  great  favorites  with 
the  florists,  being  very  much  prized  for  our 
brilliancy.  Those  not  versed  in  floriculture 
say,  '  What  is  this  that  looks  so  looks  so 
like  a  honeysuckle,  can  I  g/ow  it  in  the 
house  ?  But  our  mistress  invariably  says, 
I  think  not.'  Yet  we  have  thought  some- 
times that  we  would  like  to  try  house  cul- 
ture, but  we  have  of  late  heard  so  much  of 
its  difficulties  we  think  it  best  to  be  con- 
tent." 

"Just  so,"  spoke  up  the  Heath.  "I 
tremble  when  I  think  of  the  house  culture. 
I  know  I  should  stifle  in  it,  for  I  like  to  feel 
the  air  blowing  through  every  leaf.  It  is 
just  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  live  here,  our 
habits  are  so  diiferent  from  most  plants.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  the  other  day  by 
the  exclamation  of  an  Irishman,  who,  com- 
ing on  some  errand,  begged  to  come  in  to 
the  green-house.  As  soon  as  he  opened 
the  door,  he  exclaimed,  *  O,  ma'am,  and  a 
nice  house  you  have  here  ;  and  don't  the 
flowers  look  nice  !  And  O,  my  gracious, 
here's  the  heather !  Oh,  many  and  many's 
the  time  I've  seen  the  girls  gather  whole 
arrafulls  of  it.  It  does  my  eyes  good  to  see 
it,  for  not  a  bit  of  it  have  I  seen  since  I 
came  to  this  country,  and  at  home  I've 
seen  the  ground  gust  purple  with  it.'  And 
he  passed  his  hands  over  my  leaves,  re- 
peating, *  Gracious,  yes,  many  and  many's 
the  time  I've  seen  the  girls  bringing  home 
whole  armsful  of*  it.' " 

Listening  to  the  heath  brought  to  my 
mind  what  I  had  often  remarked — the  fond- 
ness of  the  Irish  for  flowers.     Not  an  Irish- 
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asks  to  go  in  and  see  the  flowers.  One 
day  two  black,  sooty  coal  men  walked  all 
round  with  me  admiring  the  flowers,  and 
when  I  asked  them,  half  in  jest,  if  thejr 
would  like  a  flower  for  their  button-hole, 
"  Indeed  they  would,"  and  so  I  placed  a 
couple  of  tea  roses  and  pinks  in  their  frocks, 
and  I  question,  if  one  can  judge  by  appear- 
ance, whether  any  button-hole  bouquet  ever 
gave  more  pleasure  to  the  wearer.  And  this 
love  of  flowers  shows  itself  in  the  children. 
One  day  a  couple  of  little  Irish  girls  came 
and  wanted  to  buy  a  geranium.  They  had 
not  money  enough  between  them  to  buy  a 
decent  plant,  but  I  let  them  have  a  couple 
of  good  sized  geraniums  all  in  bloom,  and 
they  went  off  highly  pleased.  The  next 
day  came  two  other  Irish  girls  with  the 
same  amount  of  money,  and  wanting  gera- 
niums ;  and  for  a  few  days  there  was  quite 
a  run  on  geraniums,  till  I  expected  that  the 
next  time  I  went  through  the  Irish  district 
I  should  see  all  the  windows  flaming  with 
them.  Whether  this  trade  in  flowers  had 
anything  to  do  with  what  occurred  later  in 
the  season,  I  cannot  say.  It  was  the  latter 
part  of  autumn,  and  we  had  had  some 
heavy  frosts,  and  I  had  secured  most  of  my 
plants,  but  there  still  remained  one  large 
bed  of  giant  geraniums,  and  I  had  not  de- 
cided if  it  were  worth  while  to  take  them 
up  and  hang  them  by  the  heels,  in  green- 
house phrase,  through  the  winter,  to  stock 
the  garden  another  season.  One  day  I 
was  sitting  by  the  window,  when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  some  eight  or  ten 
Irish  children  of  both  sexes  swarming  into 
the  yard.  Quite  a  quantity  of  frost-bitten 
tomatoes  were  lying  about  in  the  gar- 
den, and  these  had  first  attracted  them 
They  made  signs  to  me  at  the  window  if 
they  might  have  them.  I  nodded  my  head 
in  assent,  and  the  raid  began.  Aprons, 
dresses  and  pockets  were  in  requisition  ; 
but  their  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  other 
objects.  I  soon  became  aware  that  a  little 
figure  beneath  the  window  was  making  ear- 
nest signs  to  me.  I  raised  the  sash. 
<May  we  have  some  geranium  slips, 
ma*am  ?*  and  she  pointed  to  the  geranium 
bed,  while  the  others  stood  all  ready  and 
expectant,  as  soon  as  permission  should  be 
given.  I  gave  the  desired  permission,  and 
they  went  with  one  accord  for  the  plants. 


They  were  hidden  from  my  view  by  the 
trees,  but  in  a  short  time  I  saw  the  proces- 
sion filing  towards  the  gate,  and  instead  of 
a  slip,  each  child  carried  one  or  two  mam- 
moth geranium  plants,  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  "  Birnam  woods  have  come  to 
Dunsenain,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  rushed  down 
to  head  off  the  queer  procession. 

'^  I  said  you  might  have  slips,  not  plants, 
said  I,  trying  to  look  stern,  but  having 
hard  work  to  control  my  laughter  at  their 
odd  appearance.  The  eager  faces  kx)ked 
disappointed,  and  the  hands  seemed  about 
to  drop  their  prize.  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
forbid  their  taking  them. 

"  You  may  have  them,"  s^d  I,  but  what 
will  you  do  with  them  ?" 

"  O,  plant  them,  ma'am,  plant  them." 

"  Take  good  care  of  them,"  said  I. 

"  O,  yes,  ma'am,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  and 
away  went  the  motley  group,  bearing  with 
them  my  Glorie  de  Nancy,  my  silver- 
leafed,  my  rose-scented  and  my  scarlet 
geraniums.  After  all,  it  may  be  a  good  in- 
vestment. ■  If  I  had  brought  them  in,  quite 
likely  they  would  have  died  in  the  cellar, 
and  I  can  easily  start  plenty  of  young 
plants  with  which  to  stock  my  garden, 
which  will  be  much  better  than  these. 

How  do  I  know  how  much  good  these 
geraniums  may  do  ?  Where  are  they  go- 
ing ?  Probably  into  poor,  miserable  homes, 
where  there  is  little  of  beauty  or  grace ; 
into  rooms  filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  and, 
it  may  be,  the  fumes  of  whiskey  and  gin, 
yet  the  plants  can  make  the  room  none  the 
worse  and  indeed  may  be  the  only  vefi'esb- 
ing,  pleasant  things  within  it  Some  of  them 
may  go  into  sick  rooms,  for  the  poor,  alas^ 
have  sickness,  and  it  has  few  alleviations. 
A  green  plant  in  the  winter  may  be  grate- 
ful to  eyes  that  cannot  look  on  the  outside 
world.  I  seem  to  imagine  that  I  have  sent 
them  forth  somewhat  as  missionaries,  and 
if  only  in  them  all  one  plant  can  bring  com- 
fort to  any  home  or  heart,  it  is  better  than 
hanging  useless  the  winter  through.  So, 
as  I  walked  back  and  looked  at  my  de- 
spoiled bed,  I  felt  no  regret  I  only  wished 
that  in  the  spring  some  of  these  wild,  al- 
most lawless  children,  would  come  back 
and  tell  me  how  it  £ured  with  my  mission 
geraniums. 
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Fair  marble  shape  on  marble  plinth, 

The  work  of  Art's  most  cunning  hand, 
Is  less  than  my  sweet  hyacinth 

FuH-blown  whiie  March  winds  sweep  the  land 
For,  though  I  have  not  wealth  and  power, 

And  cannot  buy  man's  carv<$d  stone, 
This  marvel  of  the  Spring's  first  hour 

From  God's  hand  comes  to  be  my  own. 

The  work  of  human  art  and  skill 

At  best  is  but  a  copy  fine  ; 
Whereas  the  plant,  unused  to  till 

And  weave,  is  matchless  and  divine ; 
And  Solomon  in  splendid  state 

Was  not  adorned  in  garb  so  fair, 
Nor  of  the  crowds  that  thronged  his  gate 

Could  one  50  well  God's  love  declare. 

Rn;,  H,  C  Leonard. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

WHATEVER  the  success  of  Miss 
Morse  in  the  training  of  Babili 
might  ultimately  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  one 
direction  at  least  she  had  thus  far  made  lit- 
tle progress.  Tiie  reflective  facnlties  of 
the  miniature  woman  seemed  still  to  remain 
almost  completely  dormant.  Cause  and 
effect  were  phenomena  that  in  her  mind 
had  little  bearing  one  upon  the  other.  She 
could  sew  a  pocket  handkerchief,  after  the 
hem  had  been  carefully  turned,  with  tolera- 
ble neatness.  She  could  arrange  the  din- 
ner table  precisely  as  her  friend  taught  her 
to  arrange  it,  but  any  attempt  of  her  own 
to  vary  the  accustomed  order  of  things 
would  have  ended  in  inextricable  confusion. 
With  some  oversight,  she  could  sweep  the 
sunny  little  kitchen  thoroughly  clean,  but 
she  was  unequal  to  the  calculation  that  five 
and  five  make  ten. 

Franz,  at  first  in  a  maze  then  in  despair 
at  this  perplexing  condition  of  things,  at 
length  accepted  it,  as  we  do  all  of  us  after 
awhile  learn  to  accept  the  inevitable.  He 
had  told  himself  a  hundred  times  that  Bab- 
ili was  an  "  innocent "  in  whom  no  intellec- 
tual power  could  be  looked  for,  yet  all  the 
while  in  his  secret  heart  he  had  hoped  that 
carefui  aad  loving  training  might  ^  much 


to  remedy  the  defect.  From  this  hope  he 
had  been  gradually  awaking,  until  at  last, 
as  I  have  said,  he  gave  up  and  manfully  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable. 

"  I  must  take  it  as  it  seems  God  intended 
I  should  do,"  he  quietly  remarked  to  Miss 
Morse,  when  one  day  Babili's  capacities 
had  seemed  more  feeble  than  usual  and  that 
good  lady  had  shown  a  little  impatience 
with  her  short -comings.  "If  her  mind 
isn't  what  you  see  in  other  girls,  and  I  know 
it  isn't,  she  has  so  much  gayety  and  sweet- 
ness, I  ought  not  to  complain.  Why,  Miss 
Morse,  I  can't  tell  you  how  like  sunshine 
she  seems  to  me  in  this  poor  little  house, 
even  when  I  am  most  conscious  how  little 
she  knows,  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  be 
gloomy  long  where  she  is,  because  she  is 
always  innocent  and  good.  She  hasn't  one 
of  the  disagreeable,  ill-disposed  traits  which 
persons,  who  are  not  so  strong-minded  as 
common,  generally  have.  I've  had  many 
dark  clouds  over  me  in  my  life.  Miss  Morse, 
bttt  she  isn't  one  of  'em.  People  pity  me, 
I  know,  on  her  account,  but  they  needn't. 
I  think  God  knew  how  much  good  it  would 
do  me  to  see  her  face  always  lit  up  with  a 
smile,  and  sent  her  to  me  for  that.  And  I 
know  I'm  a  better  man  now  than  I  ever 
should  have  been  without  her  to  take  care 
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of  I  If  it  doesn't  please  God  to  open  her 
mind  any  more  in  this  world,  Pm  sure  it's 
all  right;  he'll  do  it  in  the  other.  She 
won't  be  a  baby  there,  and  I  can  thank  Him 
for  giving  her  to  me  just  as  she  is,  and  as 
long  as  I  live  I'll  take  good  care  of  her. 
She  shall  never  want  for  the  love  and  cher- 
ishing that  God's  helpless  ones  ought  to 
have,  if  I  can  help  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  face  and 
words  of  the  good  fellow  as  he  thus  opened 
his  heart  to  his  friend,  that  brought  a  chok- 
ing into  that  lady's  long,  lean  throat,  and 
she  suddenly  left  the  table,  bustling  about 
the  room  in  a  resolute,  determined  way  that 
would  have  led  one  who  did  not  know  her 
as  well  as  Franz  did,  to  think  her  offended. 
He,  however,  rose  without  any  further  re- 
marks, and  went  out  into  the  late  autumn 
garden.  There  as  usu^  he  found  Babili 
with  her  chickens,  now  nearly  full-grown, 
flying  and  bustling  around  her,  balancing 
themselves  on  her  head  and  shoulders  and 
all  screaming  in  a  perfect  flutter  of  delight. 

As  usual,  too,  Franz  watched  the  pretty 
sight  with  a  sad  sort  of  loving  smile.  It  is 
a  pity  though  that  he  did  not  witness  a  far 
tenderer  sight  than  this — the  tears  that  were 
running  down  the  cheeks  of  the  good 
maiden  lady  he  had  left  in  the  house  ;  and 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  vow  that  was  heard 
and  registered  in  Heaven,  that  never  again 
should  her  patience  fail,  nor  her  efforts, 
where  Babili  was  concerned,  relax.  What- 
ever was  in  her  power  to  do  that  could  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  weak  mind  of  that 
simple  young  creature,  and  bring  her,  if 
ever  so  little,  nearer  in  intellect  to  her  hus- 
band, that  she  would  faithfully  perform. 
Perhaps  it  was  more  for  his  sake  than  for 
Babili's  that  she  was  led  to  this  determina- 
tion. Her  loyal  heart  was  deeply  touched 
by  his  beautiful  devotion  to  the  wife  that 
would  always  be  a  child,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  it  made  him  in  her  eyes  far  supe- 
rior to  all  other  men  she  had  ever  known. 

I  see  you  smile  now  at  the  idea  of  poor, 
maimed,  half-educated  Franz's  superiority  ; 
and  have  not  a  doubt  many  of  you  are 
laughing  in  your  sleeves  at,  the  simple 
maiden  lady,  who,  having  herself  never 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  any  of  earth's 
most  royal  intellects,  could  yet  presume  to 


pronounce  a  man  so  lowly-bom  and  uncul- 
tivated as  he,  superior ! 

Restrain  your  smiles  for  a  moment,  let 
me  entreat  you,  while  you  remember  that 
there  is  a  moral  greatness  that  is  higher 
far  than  anything  we  yet  know  of  mere  /Vi- 
tel/gctual greatness ;  and  this  moral  suprem- 
acy may  exist  under  a  very  unattractive, 
unpolished  exterior.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
existed  in  Franz;  but  it  is  certain  that 
something  allied  to  it  was  there ;  and  the 
simple,  good  woman,  all  unused  to  the 
sophistries  of  the  world,  recognized  it  with- 
out hesitation.  And  it  was  this  apprecia- 
tion of  his  unselfish  and  true  manly  good- 
ness, that  led  the  good  woman,  as  I  have 
said,  to  make  and  to  keep  the  vow  to  try 
and  rerder  Babili  something  a  little  less 
unfit  than  she  was  to  be  his  wife.  So,  after 
this,  winter  and  summer,  in  cold  and  heat, 
it  was  always  the  same.  Day  after  day 
saw  her  at  the  little  cabin  where  her  self- 
assumed  work  lay,  ajid  where  she  soon  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  it  was  not  without  its 
good  fruits. 

Many  among  her  neighbors  and  acquain- 
tances naturally  enough  smiled  and  shook 
their  corkscrew  curls,  intimating  pretty 
plainly  that  she  had  better  be  at  home  mind- 
ing her  own  business  and  taking  care  of 
herself  than  running  after  that  little,  sim- 
ple Babili ;  trying  to  mak«  a  sensible  per- 
son of  her  when  everybody  knsw  she  could 
never  be  anything  more  than  half-witted. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  myste- 
riously shrugged  their  shoulders  when  they 
recalled  that  the  ancient  vestal  was  once 
thought, to  feel  something  nK)re  than  mere 
friendship  and  good  will  for  Franz.  They 
would  even,  sometimes,  go  so  far  as  to  cal- 
culate the  probable  chances  there  might 
yet  be  of  her  taking  Babili's  place  when 
that  poor,  imbecile  thing  should  have  ended 
her  little  useless  life. 

"Such  underwitted  folks  don't  live  very 
long ;  Miss  Morse  knows  that  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  'tisn't  all  pure  benevolence  that 
takes  her  to  that  hovel  every  day,  I  can  tell 
you  1 "  said  one  amiable  sister-spirit,  drop- 
ping a  whole  needleful  of  stitches  in  her 
knitting  work.  "Just  let  that  little  silly 
Babili  leave  the  coast  clear  some  day,  and 
you'll  find  out  which  way  the  wiad  blows ! 
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To  think  of  her  keeping  on  the  watch  in 
this  abominable  way  for  that  child's  death  ! 
She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  I  And 
1  aint  afraid  to  tell  her  so,  either !  " 

It  is  due  to  all  concerned  to  say  that  this 
extreme  view  of  the  case  was  quite  excep- 
tional. There  was  hardly  one  who  heard 
it  blurted  out  in  that  unfeeling,  coarse  man- 
ner that  did  not  bridle  and  look  indignant 
and  shocked.  None  really  ventured  to  con- 
tradict the  speaker  plainly,  however,  be- 
cause Mr.  Porter  was  the  largest  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood  and  kept  the  most  sheep 
and  cows,  and  Mrs.  Porter  was,  conse- 
quently, entitled  to  speak  her  mind  on  most 
occasions  without  fear  of  opposition.  And 
it  was  not  likely  that  her  neighbors  would 
care  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  her  for  the 
sake  of  anybody  who  spent  so  much  time 
in  the  doubtful  way  Miss  Morse  did.  But, 
to  their  honor  be  it  recorded,  they  showed 
pretty  plainly  by  their  silence  what  they 
felt,  and  whatever  their  own  suspicions 
(was  there  ever  a  suspicion  uttered,  how- 
ever absurd  it  might  be,  that  did  not  find 
some  one  to  be  affected  by  it  ?)  they  took 
pretty  good  care  thereafter  how  they  made 
them  known. 

During  all  this  time  the  good  maiden 
lady  went  on  her  own  way  as  resolutely  as 
if  she  had  been  the  only  person  in  the  uni- 
verse. If  she  was  aware  of  the  occasional 
broad  hints  and  inuendoes  thrown  out  by 
Mrs.  Porter,  she  paid  tfcem  little  heed.  She 
had  a  clear  conscience,  a  just  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
her  belongings.  Her  small  means  were 
safely  invested;  sh8  was  alone  in  the 
world ;  owing  direct  allegiance,  as  she 
thought,  to  no  one  but  God  and  God's  poor 
and  needy,  and  had  therefere  a  right,  after 
taking  proper  care  of  herself,  to  devote  her 
time  and  surplus  means  wherever  she 
thought  them  most  needed. 

Now,  whatever  her  friends  and  neighbors 
might  think,  and  whatever  you,  dear,  criti- 
cal reader,  may  think,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Miss  Morse  was  neither  unwise  nor 
fer  out  of  the  way  morally  in  the  kind,  un- 
selfish course  she  was  pursuing.  And  here 
is  a  good  place  for  a  moral  question. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  reason,  why  the 


very  best  and  purest  deeds,  performed  in 
open  day,  and  with  the  light  of  heaven 
upon  them,  are  so  often  imputed  to  the 
meanest,  most  improbable  motives  ?  Is  it 
that,  with  all  our  claims,  real  and  pre- 
tended, to  be  considered  meek  and  gentle 
Christians,  there  is,  after  all,  down  in  our 
secret  hearts  a  spice  of  Old  Nick  still 
left? 

The  solution  of  this  trying  problem  be- 
longs to  profounder  logicians  than  myself, 
and  to  them  I  leave  it  and  go  on. 

There  came  a  revolution  in  St.  Reese  — 
the  name  of  the  village  where  the  events  I 
am  recording  took  place. 

A  change  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  good  people  who  most  narrowly  watched 
our  gentle  spinster,  by  and  by  suddenly 
took  place.  Her  right  to  do  good  in  her 
own  way  and  wherever  she  pleased  was 
recognized  and  frankly  acknowledged  when, 
long  before  winter  passed  away,  it  became 
known  that  a  higher  power,  than  hers  or 
theirs  had  stepped  in  to  her  aid,  and  that 
poor  little  Babili  was  to  become  a  mother. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

If  the  marriage  of  Franz  and  Babili  had 
excited  surprise  and  astonishment  among 
the  women  of  St.  Reese,  the  fact  announced 
in  the  preceding  chapter  threw  them  into  a 
state  of  consternation,  such  as  had  never 
stirred  their  quiet,  uneventful  lives  before. 
The  former  event  had  given  rise  to  only 
one  opinion ;  but  it  had  awakened  a  variety 
of  emotions,  contrary  enough,  perhaps, 
many  at  least  not  quite  amiable  in  their 
character. 

The  latter,  after  the  first  doubt  and  be- 
wilderment were  over,  awoke  in  every  wo- 
man's heart  only  the  kindest,  gentlest  feel- 
ings, until  all  burst  forth  into  the  fullest 
flower  of  love  and  pity.  Royalty  itself 
scarcely  excites  a  more  tender  interest  on 
such  mysterious  occasions  than  did  poor 
little  Babili.  The  little  cabin  became  at 
once  a  sacred  place  to  them;  a  theatre, 
too,  of  such  constant  visits,  as  seriously  to 
disturb  the  comfort  and  equanimity  of 
Franz,  grateful  as  he  certainly  felt  for  the 
kindness  and  interest  they  manifested,  while 
it  very  little  benefitted  their  particular  ob- 
ject   The  poor  proud  soldier  saw  himself 
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obliged  to  become  the  recipient  of  a  thous- 
and charities  which  it  galled  him  to  accept, 
but  which  he  could  not  with  any  show  of 
due  respect  or  gratitude  decline.  For  how 
could  he  do  anything  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  those  who  meant  only  kindness  to  him 
and  his  ?  It  was  impossible.  Whatever 
they  proposed  for  Babili's  good,  he  said  to 
himself,  with  a  groan  of  resignation,  he 
would  cheerfully  submit  to. 

While  I  do  not  say  that  the  stuff  which 
martyrs  are  made  of  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  Franz,  it  is  undeniable  that  he 
had  need  of  something  of  the  martyr's  pa- 
tience. The  fact  was,  the  whole  feminine 
community  of  St.  Reese  seemed  to  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  self-constituted  com- 
mittee to  take  care  of  Babili.  They  felt  it 
their  bounden  and  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
and  watch  over  ignorance  so  entire  and 
helplessness  so  pitiable.  With  a  unanimity 
that  would  do  credit  to  some  modern  agita- 
tions they  arranged  matters  to  suit  them- 
selves, and  resolved,  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

As  a  result  of  this  unanimity  the  cabin 
of  Franz  was  henceforth  never  without  its 
smiling,  bustling,  resolute  visitors.  A  per- 
petual donation  party,  they  came  there  in 
squads  or  singly  as  best  comported  with 
their  convenience,  taking  the  little  citadel 
by  storm  and  holding  it  like  grim  fate. 
With  airs  of  mysterious  importance,  and 
Delphic  utterances  which  posed  and  sub- 
dued the  poor  fello",  they  regulated  his 
little  household  and  ordered  his  mdnage  as 
it  suited  themselves,  till  like  Sampson, 
after  his  locks  were  shorn  by  Delilah,  he 
felt  that  his  power  had  departed  from  him. 
They  loaded  him,  or  rather  Babili,  with  un- 
heard of,  often  unsuitable  and  useless  j^ifts, 
till  he  seemed  to  himself  only  an  unwilling 
beggar,  yet  dared  not  say  "enough."  In 
their  goodness,  they  almost  entirely  di- 
vorced him  from  Babili,  and  not  even  by 
the  meekest  look  did  he  venture  to  remon- 
strate. 

It  was  a  singular  state  of  things ;  one 
not  quite  creditable,  to  be  sure,  to  Franz. 
Perhaps  you  would  have  risen  in  your  manly 
courage  and  asserted  your  own  supremacy ; 
but  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  that  Franz 
was  cowed.    It  has  been  plain  enough  all 


along  that  he  was  a  good  rather  than  a 
brave  man  ;  and  he  had  now  fallen  under  a 
petticoat  government  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  staunchest  period  of  Woman^s 
Rights.  The  promptings  of  wisdom  which 
dictated  meek  submission  seemed  to  him 
too  oracular  to  be  slighted,  and,  as  you  see, 
he  did  submit.  But  it  was  with  an  inward 
protest,  and  a  secret  hope  that  his  friends 
would  by  and  by  grow  tired  of  their  new 
play  and  so  leave  him  in  peace. 

At  present,  however,  there  seemed  little 
probability  of  such  a  conclusion.  The  good 
women  had  no  idea  of  being  defrauded  of 
their  special  rights  when  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  their  exercise  might  never  occur 
again.  And  can  we  blame  them  ?  They 
had  so  few  excitements.  No  Grand  Dukes, 
Parepa-Rosas,  or  other  illustrious  person- 
ages ever  came  to  radiate  the  splendor  of 
their  presence  upon  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
that  remote  and  secluded  settlement.  Wo- 
man Suffrage  had  not  yet  set  the  universal 
caldron  of  public  brain  to  seething  and 
bubbling  with  its  grand  and  resistless  claims. 
No  rumor  of  feminine  orators,  ascending 
pulpit  and  rostrum  to  electrify  an  adoring 
world  with  their  wondrous  eloquence,  had 
in  that  benighted  age  of  ignorance  and  pri- 
vation reached  them.  Their  subjects  for 
conversation  might  have  been  computed  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  crops  ;  the 
weather ;  Mr.  Smith's  last  sheep  shearing ; 
Mrs.  Porter's  stunning  new  bonnet ;  Mrs. 
Brown's  extravagant  black  silk ;  these  by 
turns  solicited  their  attention,  stirring  the 
Dead-sea  waters  of  their  placid  lives  to  a 
gentle  ripple,  and  anon  subsiding  to  leave 
them  stagnant  and  mdlionless  as  before. 

How  then  could  you  expect  them  to  forego 
the  refreshment  of  fulfilling  the  mission 
which  had  providentially  come  to  their 
door^  —  fallen,  as  it  were,  into  their  very 
laps? 

But  how  was  it  with  Babili  all  this  while  ? 

Never  was  poor  little  simpleton  more 
dazed  and  bewildered.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand the  new  order  of  things  which 
her  feeble  intellect  sometimes  hinted  was 
being  inaugtu^ated.  Why  were  so  many 
women  always  coming  to  the  cabin,  keep- 
ing Franz  away  from  her  1  Poor  child ! 
she  had  not  an  idea  that  it  was  because 
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they  had  a  mission  to  make  a  woman  of 
her.  She  didn't  understand  why  they 
should  always  be  telling  her,  — 

"  Now,  Babili,  you  mustn't  do  that !  Sit 
right  down  on  your  stool  and  keep  quiet." 

"  Babili,  let  Franz  take  care  of  the  chick- 
ens. You  mustn't  run  after  them  so; 
'tisn't  proper." 

"Babili,  you  must  try  and  be  a  little 
womanly  now,  and  not  always  such  a  child. 
I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you." 

And  a  hundred  similar  admonitions  that 
harassed  the  poor  thing's  life  out  of  her. 
Equally  perplexed  and  troubled  at  not  being 
allowed  to  go  out  of  doors  with  Franz,  she 
would  sit  on  her  little  stool,  her  smiles  all 
gone,  her  great  round,  surprised  eyes  fixed 
with  a  troubled  stare  now  on  one,  now  on 
the  other  of  her  unwitting  tormentors, 
growing  all  the  while  twenty  times  more 
stupid  than  ever,  yet  now  and  then  wailing 
out  with  a  little  kind  of  sob,  — 

"  I  want  Franz ! " 

"Well,  child,  you  can't  have  Franz!" 
Mrs.  Wood,  who  was  very  strong-minded, 
would  reply.  "  You  must  be  good  and  sit 
still.  Here's  an  apron  for  you  to  hem ;  see 
it's  all  turned  and  ready." 

And  poor  Babili  would  take  the  apron 
and  'wearily  toil  at  it,  heavy  sighs  labor- 
ing up  every  now  and  then  from  her  poor 
oppressed  heart,  and  her  lips  quivering  at 
every  sound,  as  she  watched  the  door  for 
Franz  to  enter. 

It  opened  at  length,  and  Babili,  throwing 
her  work  on  the  floor,  sprang  to  meet  him 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  not  with 
the  old  smiles  but  with  a  burst  of  tears  and 
sobs  that  went  straight  to  the  poor  fellow's 
heart. 

"  Now,  Franz,  I  can't  allow  that !  "  said 
Mrs.  Wood,  dictatorially.  "  You  know  it'll 
only  hurt  Babili,  and  she  must  be  kept 
quiet.  Here,  Babili,  come  and  sit  down  on 
your  stool  and  eat  this  apple  I've  just 
roasted  for  you.  Franz,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you  I  do  for  pity's  sake  try  and  govern 
yourself  better,  and  be  more  of  a  man.  In- 
dulging Babili  in  crying  so,  when  you  know 
the  consequences.  I  declare,  you  are  as  big 
a  child  as  she  is  ! " 

Poor  Franz,  with  a  deep  sigh,  unfastened 
the  little  tightly-clasped  arms  from  fcis  neck, 


and  obediently  placing  the  sobbing  child- 
wife  on  the  indicated  seat,  took  his  hat  and 
went  out  again,  with  a  heavier  heart  than 
he  had  known  for  years.  The  sobs  reached 
him  after  he  had  closed  the  door  and  he 
hurried  away  to  find  a  place  where  he  could 
not  hear  them. 

It  need  not  surprise  you  if  his  train  of 
meditations,  as  he  sat  on  a  log-seat  in  the 
little  poultry-house,  was  of  a  somewhat  re- 
bellious nature. 

The  question  of  Woman's  Rights,  which 
had  been  agitated  in  this  country  by  Fanny 
Wright  several  years  before,  had  found  its 
way  to  St.  Reese  and  was  at  times  discussed 
among  the  people.  Franz  had  listened  to 
a  discussion  and  the  subject  had  been  a 
very  sacred  one  in  his  eyes,  especially  since 
he  had  married  simple  Babili.  Nothing 
was  plainer  to  him  than  that  she  had  a  right 
to  be  cherished  and  protected  and  made 
happy.  He  was  grateful  for  the  motherly 
care  and  kindness  the  good  women  who 
had  come  in  felt  for  her.  He  was  sure  they 
must  be  a  kind  of  guardian  angels,  sent  to 
watch  over  one  who  was  so  indisputably 
unable  to  watch  over  herself.  But  some- 
how matters  seemed  in  a  sort  of  muddle. 
He  didn't  quite  understand  why  they  had 
decided  that  he  wasn't  the  one  to  help  in 
the  beloved  work  they  were  engaged  in. 
Beloved,  it  certainly  would  have  been  for 
him,  yet  he  felt  with  a  pang  that  they  had 
somehow,  he  could  not  tell  how  precisely, 
succeeded  in  taking  Babili  completely  out 
of  his  hands.  He  seemed  to  be  looked 
upon  by  them  as  an  interloper  if  he  stepped 
in  between  them  and  her  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. He  was  snubbed,  kindly,  not  harshly, 
but  decidedly  when  he  offered  help  in  any- 
thing m  which  she  was  concerned,  and  had 
become  almost  a  stranger  in  his  own  house. 

Franz  was  anything  but  happy  as  he  sat 
there  in  the  poultry-house,  so  low  in  the 
roof  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  stand  upright.  A  cold  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment made  his  heart  almost  as  cold 
as  his  hands  and  feet,  and  he  asked  himself 
if  all  his  old,  sweet  contented  life  was  really 
gone  forever,  or  whether  it  would  come 
back  again  sweeter  than  ever  when  Babili 
was  better,  if  she  ever  was,  and  he  could 
have  her  and  something  else,  his  heart 
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thrilled  to  think  of,  all  to  himself  again. 
Then  a  sudden  terror  came  oyer  him  at  the 
thought  that  Babili,  instead  of  growing  bet- 
ter or  happier,  was  becoming  a  moody,  mis- 
erable little  thing — sobbing  her  little  life 
away  and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
taken  her  to  his  heart,  at  times  evidently 
afraid  of  him. 

If  he  had  received  a  stab,  the  pang  could 
not  have  been  sharper.  Ahraid  of  him  ?  of 
him  whose  whole  thought  was  only  how  he 
should  make  her  happy.  What  had  they 
been  saying  to  her  of  him  ?  Was  it  because 
she  was  improving,  developing,  becoming 
something  more  womanly,  as  the  good 
women  thought  ?  If  it  was,  he  would  bear 
it  and  anything  else  for  her  good.  But  he 
was  sorely  in  doubt  whether  things  were  in 
the  right  way  to  reach  that  end.  He  was 
sure  that  bright,  cheerful  happiness,  such 
as  Babili  used  always  to  enjoy,  was  a  better 
teacher  than  the  moody  misery  under  which 
she  was  now  moping. 

Besides,  she  was  looking  physically  very 
ill.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Wood  and  the  rest 
said, 

"  Of  course,  what  could  you  expect,  poor 
child,  in  her  situation  ! "  Maybe  they  were 
right,  but  he  didn't  remember  ever  having 
seen  so  forlorn,  frightened  an  expression 
on  any  one's  face  before,  when  in  her  pre- 
carious health.  Sometimes,  he  remem- 
bered now,  he  had  seen  her  suddenly 
brighten  and  look  happy  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  was  when  her  new  friends  were  all 
out  of  sight,  and  she  would  throw  herself 
into  his  arms  and  allow  him  to  smooth  her 
hair  for  a  minute,  and  kiss  her  and  call  her 
his  little  Bab.  But  the  moment  she  heard 
them  returning,  she  would  break  away  from 
him  in  a  fright  and  run  to  her  little  stool, 
where  the  old  sad  look  would  soon  settle 
down  on  her  face  again. 

"  They  say  that  she  is  growing  more  in- 
telligent and  observing,"  he  thought  as  he 
pondered  this  new  phase  in  her  conduct. 
"  I'm  afraid  she  is  growing  sly.  And  will 
it  be  an  improvement  if  she  loses  her  inno- 
cent, frank  trustfulness,  the  one  great 
charm  that  has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  my 
love  without  intellect  ?  " 

Franz  almost  groaned  as  he  asked  him- 
self this,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  a  strong 


inclination  to  rebel  against  the  new  govern- 
ment. He  could  take  care  of  Babili  —  he 
and  Miss  Morse,  good  Miss  Morse  ^hom 
they  had  banished  from  his  cottage  by  their 
unkind,  unprovoked  hints  and  insinuations. 
She  must  come  back  to  Babili  or  Babili 
would  die.     They'd  no  right  — 

Franz  stopped  dead  short — quite  shocked 
at  his  ungrateful  turn  of  thought ;  for  had 
they  not  a  right  to  do  as  they  were  doing  ? 
Wasn't  it  one  of  the  "  Woman's  Rights  *' 
that  people  were  talking  so  much  about 
now,  to  surround  and  barricade  a  young 
helpless  thing  like  Babili  against  her  hus- 
band if  they  really  felt  convinced  that  they 
could  take  better  care  of  her  than  he  ? 
Ought  he  not  to  be  full  of  gratitude  instead 
of  displeasure,  when  what  could  it  be  but 
the  purest,  most  unselfish  kindness  that 
dictated  their  course  ?  If  all  this  was  so — 
then  hadn't  men,  husbands,  any  rights  to  be 
respected  ? 

Poor  Franz,  in  the  deepest  maze  of  doubt 
and  humility,  and  seized  with  a  sudden 
self-disgust,  after  a  little  more  meditation, 
was  rather  of  opinion  on  the  whole  that 
they,  he  especially,  hadn't  any  rights  that 
ought  to  be  considered  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  the  good  women  who  were  taking 
care  of  Babili  like  mothers.  He  was  an 
ungrateful  rascal  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  quarreling  with  them  ! 

Pretty  soon  after  this  enlightened  conclu- 
sion was  arrived  at,  Franz  went  quietly  into 
the  house — he  couldn't  stay  out  in  the  hen- 
house all  night,  you  know,  because  it  was 
winter  and  he  already  found  himself  pretty 
thoroughly  chilled.  He  hung  up  his  hat,  sat 
down,  and  looked  about  for  Babili.  But  she 
was  in  bed  and  asleep,  as  Mrs.  Wood,  who 
detected  the  inquiring  glance,  triumphantly 
told  him.  Franz,  however,  soon  made  an 
excuse  to  go  near  her  bed  and,  although  he 
knew  well  that  Mrs.  Wood  was  watching 
him,  stood  silently  looking  at  her  a  minute, 
and  then  stooped  and  kissed  her.  As  he 
did  so,  he  perceived  two  tears  hanging  on 
her  eyelashes  and  a  tremor  about  her 
mouth,  that  sent  his  heart  up  into  his  throat 
and  brought  something  into  his  face  which 
as  he  sat  down  to  supper,  made  that  excel- 
lent lady,  as  she  passed  him  a  cup  of  tea, 
rather  tartly  remark  that  she 
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*  Really  wished  men  wouldn't  be  fools  ! 
For  her  part,  she  thought  Babili,  silly  as 
she  was,  knew  a  sight  mor'n  some  men 
she'd  seen  !  Couldn't  let  a  woman  sleep 
even  without  wanting  to  kiss  her !  " 

Whereupon  Franz,  scalding  his  throat 
with  a  huge  swallow  of  tea,  fell  busily  to 
eating  and  chatting  on  all  sorts  of  indiffer- 
ent subjects,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  re- 
mark, and  as  if  he  were  the  merriest  fellow 
in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Wood  testified  her  approval  of  this 
good  behavior  by  dipping  a  plenty  of  melted 
butter  on  his  toast,  and  insisting  on  his 
taking  a  second  saucer  of  preserved  bar- 
berries. 

When  tea  was  over,  the  table  cleared 
away  and  the  dishes  neatly  and  quickly 
washed,  Mrs.  Wood  swept  up  the  hearth, 
placed  a  lightstand  with  a  candle  Upon 
it  in  front,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  A 
pleasant  hickory  wood  fire  was  singing  on 
the  hearth,  sending  its  cheerful  blaze  up 
chimney,  and  she  stretched  out  her  feet  to 
the  warmth  with  a  sense  of  comfort  that 
was  very  delightful.  Pretty  soon  it  occurred 
to  her  to  invite  Franz,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  back  side  of  the  room,  to  "  draw  up  to 
the  fire  and  be  sociable,  and  not  sit  oflf 
there  in  the  cold."  Franz  quietly  accepted 
the  invitation,  as  much  obliged  as  if  it  had 
not  been  his  own  house !  and  he,  too,  very 
gladly  stretched  his  benumbed  feet  and 
hands  to  the  pleasant  glow. 

Both  sat  for  some  time  silently  gazing 
into  the  fire,  watching  the  coals  drop  from 
the  red  forestick,  and  thinking  their  own 
thoughts,  when  his  companion  suddenly 
looked  up  and  began  to  watch  Franz. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  a  leader  in  the  small 
reforms  of  the  day  among  the  women  of 
St  Reese,  and  belonged,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  to  the  "strong-minded."  Not 
that  she  recognized  this  herself,  or  was  so 
recognized  by  others,  for  the  term  had  not 
then  come  into  vogue.  But  she  had  a 
struggling  consciousness  that  some  change 
was  impending  in  the  social  and  civil  status 
of  women.  She  had  heard  of  Fanny 
Wright,  who  some  years  before  had  excited 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  by  her  somewhat  free  opinions 
and  doctrines  on  Woman's  Rights,  and  had 


ever  since  been  a  much  more  enterprising 
and  independent  woman ;  to  such  a  degree, 
indeed,  that  her  husband,  a  sensible,  peace- 
able, but  rather  slow  man,  had  found  him- 
self gradually  falling  into  the  background, 
until  he  finally  came  to  be  spoken  of  through- 
out the  neighborhood,  not  as  Mr.  Wood, 
but  as  Mrs.  Wood's  husband ;  she  being 
recognized  as  the  alertest  half  of  the  twain 
and,  as  such,  righctfully  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  house 
and  bearing  its  load  of  honors. 

The  theatre  for  the  display  of  this  lady's 
talents  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  narrow 
and  unsatisfactory.  She  had  really  seemed 
destined  to 

"  Blosh  unseen 
And  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air/' 

Few  occasions  arose  in  the  lives  of  her  un- 
ambitious, home-loving  neighbors  to  call 
out  her  great  abilities,  or  enlarge  the  scope 
she  found  so  lamentably  deficient. 

Was  it  a  providence,  then,  that  now  threw 
in  her  way  so  fair  an  opportunity  as  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  little  cottage  of  the  sim- 
ple soldier  sitting  there  so  meekly  before 
the  fire,  watching  the  gleaming  coals  as  they 
dropped  one  after  another  into  the  ashes 
and  vanished  from  his  sight,  thinking  per- 
haps that  thus  his  hopes  and  expectations 
had  dropped  one  by  one  from  his  life,  or 
more  likely,  building  impossible  castles  in 
the  air  as  such  simple  ones  will  do  for  the 
shrewder  like  herself  to  demolish  ? 

However  that  might  be,  the  opportunity 
now  before  her  of  putting  in  an  eptering 
wedge  for  a  certain  plan  which  had  been 
shaping  itself  in  her  brain,  was  one  not 
likely  to  pass  unimproved  by  that  vigorous- 
minded  lady.  She  felt  her  power.  She 
knew  Franz  to  be  a  devout  listener,  and, 
whatever  she  might  say,  generally  an  un- 
doubting  believer.  So  stretching  her  feet 
still  nearer  the  fire,  she  folded  her  arms 
across  her  slim,  upright  figure,  faced  about 
and,  with  an  indescribable  dignity  of  which 
she  was  herself  half  unconscious,  but  which 
did  its  work  perfectly  by  nailing  the  atten- 
tion of  Franz  to  the  spot,  launched  boldly 
into  the  broad  ocean  of  Woman's  Rights. 
She  expatiated  on  the  inexpressible  wrongs 
under  which  woman  suffered  in  not  being 
permitted  to  take  her  place  where  she  right- 
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fully  belonged — at  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
time  was  at  hand,  however,  when  all  this 
would  be  changed,  and  the  world  put  right. 
Then  the  oppressed  among  women  would 
be  delivered  from  their  oppressors ;  the 
down-trodden  would  be  lifted  up  and,  better 
far  than  all,  the  weak  and  simple  ones, 
under  the  heroic  guidance,  the  already 
dawning  greatness  of  the  Coming  Woman, 
would  be  developed  from  ignorance  into 
intelligence  ;  from  weakness  to  power. 

That  the  whole  subject  was  vague  and 
chaotic  in  her  own  mind  was  of  little  mo- 
ment to  her.  It  detracted  not  one  iota  from 
the  majestic  eloquence  with  which  she  set 
it  forth.  If  her  language  was  not  elegant, 
it  was  idiomatic,  terse,  and  full  of  a  certain 
force  which  only  needed  clear  thought  be- 
hind it  to  make  it  impressive. 

Franz,  as  we  know,  was  no  stranger  to 
the  subject  of  Woman's  Rights.  He  had 
heard  of  the  revolutions  and  upheavals  so- 
ciety was  to  sustain  when  the  golden  age 
should  have  arrived,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  never  understood  so  little  about  it 
as  now,  when  it  was  being  so  eloquently 
expounded.  Dazed  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  strong  tide  of  mixed  elocution  which 
was  setting  so  irresistibly  against  him,  he 
stared  helplessly  in  the  face  of  the  good 
lady  and  answered  not  a  word. 

This  being  about  the  mental  condition  to 
which  she  designed  to  reduce  him,  she 
changed  her  mode  of  attack,  passing  from 
generalities  to  the  particular  object  she  had 
in  view,  and  that  was  Babili. 

This  object  she  opened  in  full  on  Franz. 

It  had  been  "borne  in  upon  her  mind," 
she  told  hrm,  that  it  was  not  only  possible 
but  highly  practicable  to  so  train  and  edu- 
cate that  feeble  specimen  of  her  down- 
trodden sex  as  to  raise  her  to  an  intellec- 
tual elevation  that  would  quite  surprise  and 
delight  all  who  knew  her  in  her  present  nor- 
mal condition  of  imbecility.  Of  course 
there  were  necessary  conditions  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end.  To  a  satisfactory 
success  in  the  undertaking,  it  would  be  in- 
dispensable to  have  her  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  the  expert  who  should  assume  it. 
This  work  she  declared  herself  ready,  for 
the  sake  of  the  duty  she  owed  her  sex,  to 
undertake. 


"  But  you  know,"  she  naively  put  it  to 
her  bewildered  listener,  "  I  can't  spend  all 
my  time  here  ;  I've  enough  to  do  af  home, 
dear  knows,  with  that  slow  man  of  mine  to 
be  started  up  every  day  to  his  duties ! 
There  isn't  a  critter  on  the  farm  that  would 
get  enough  to  eat,  if  I  didn't  constantly 
keep  a  driving  him  about  it,  and  he  won't 
get  half  wood  enough  out  of  the  lot  to  last 
next  summer,  afore  the  snow's  all  gone  oflf 
the  ground,  if  I  aint  there  to  tell  him  when 
it's  time  for  him  to  put  on  his  boots  and 
take  his  axe  on  his  shoulder.  I'll  tell  you, 
though,  what  I've  done.  I've  fixed  up  a 
nice  little  room  for  Babili,  in  the  garret.  I 
knew  you'd  be  willing  to  let  me  take  her 
home  with  me,  and  keep  her  awhile  until  I 
could  train  and  elevate  her.  I'll  bring  her 
back  as  bright  and  chirk  a  little  woman 
when  I  get  through  with  her,  a5  you  ever 
saw.  So,  I'm  going  to  stay  here  all  night, 
and  bring  her  right  home  with  me  to-mor- 
row morning.  'Taint  best  to  put  it  off: 
time  flies  !  and  by  and  by  she'll  have  some- 
thing else  to  be  silly  over;  though  what 
there  is  about  a  baby  for  women  to  make 
such  a  fuss  over  I  never  could  see  I  If 
they'd  just  take  them  from  the  first  and  try 
and  elevate  their  minds  I  could  see  some 
sense  in  it.  But  Babili  never'll  be  capable 
of  that  until  I've  trained  her  thoroughly,  so 
'tisn't  best  to  put  it  off.  I  told  my  old  man 
to  fetch  over  the  sleigh  to-morrow  morning 
— I  hope  he  won't  upset  it  with  his  care- 
lessness— ^and  we'll  just  wrap  Babili  up  in 
a  blanket,  and  she'll  go  as  warm  as  toast." 

There  was  something  in  the  stupefied, 
staring  gaze  that  Franz  held  on  Mrs.  Wood's 
face  as  she  at  last  paused  for  want  of  breath, 
that  made  her  a  little  uncomfortable,  and 
she  hastened  to  add, 

"You  must  come  and  see  her,  Franz, 
sometimes.  She'll  want  to  see  you,  you 
know,  but  'tisn't  best  to  come  too  often, 
'cause  it  might  make  her  uneasy,  and  she 
wouldn't  improve  so  fast." 

"  But  is  It  necessary  to  take  her  away 
from  me  ?"  the  poor  fellow  at  last  found 
words  to  falter  out.  "  What  shall  I  do  here 
alone  without  my  little  Babili  to  make  my 
home  look  bright  and  cheerful  ?" 

"  There  'tis  ! — just  what  I've  been  say- 
ing !     Men  are  so  selfish  ! — think  of  their 
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own  comfort  and  pleasure  before  anything 
else,  and  wouldn*t  care  if  their  wives  were 
perfect- idiots  if  they  knew  enough  to  make 
tkem  comfortable !  Tm  ashamed  o'  the 
way  men-folks  will  act  if  you  only  give  'em 
rope  enough !  Tve  got  my  man  so  edu- 
cated he  doesn't  often  venture  to  put  his 
comfort  and  convenience  before  mine,  I  can 
tell  you  I  I  thought  you  had  more  sense, 
Franz,  or  I  shouldn't  have  taken  all  the 
trouble  1  have,  coming  here  every  day  to 
k)ok  after  Babili,  instead  of  letting  that 
siUy  old  maid,  Miss  Morse,  coddle  her  up 
as  she  did.  Spending  my  time  here,  when 
I  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  me  at  home  !" 

It  did  almost  escape  the  honest  fellow's 
lips,  that  he  wished  she  had  staid  there — 
for  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  roused  within 
him,  and  he  felt  very  much  like  standing  at 
bay.  But  a  fear  of  being  ungrateful  checked 
him.  Yet  what  there  was  to  be  partioilarly 
grateful  for  in  the  present  instance,  he  could 
not  have  well  told.  Plainly  the  whole 
project  just  revealed  to  him,  savored  mar- 
vellously of  a  strong  minded  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  a  creature  of  feeble  intel- 
lect, for  the  simple  purpose  of  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  theory,  without  much  re- 
gard for  the  subject  to  be  experimented 
upon,  and  still  less  for  him.  But  he  only 
answered,  silly  fellow : 

"  I  know  you  mean  it  for  my  good,  and 
Babili's.  I  don't  think  I'm  very  selfish  at 
any  rate :  at  least  I  don't  mean  to  be.  And 
if  I  really  thought  it  would  be  for  her  good 
to  be  away  from  me;  make  her  mind 
stronger  and  so  make  her  happier,  I'd  never 
say  a  word  against  it,  hard  as  'twould  be  to 
be  separated  from  her ;  for  simple  as  she 
is,  Mrs.  Wood,  you  don't  know  how  large 
a  part  of  my  happiness  is  bound  up  in  her. 
I  sometimes  think  I  love  her  better  because 
she  is  so  helpless  and  weaklike  in  her  intel- 
lect. You  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  her  very  long,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Long  ?  There  'tis  again  ?  I  do  wish 
men,  when  they  agree  to  a  thing  would  do 
it  without  so  many  objections.  Bringing 
in  your  love !  as  if  that  ought  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  elevation  of  the  sex.  My 
old  man  used  to  have  just  that  habit,  but  I 
soon  cured  him  of  it,  you  may  depend ! 
I  can't  say  to  a  minute  how  long  it  will 


take.  You  and  Miss  Morse  have  spoilt  hei 
between  you,  with  your  silly  indulgence ! 
She  had  better  been  at  home  minding  her 
own  business,  and  left  Babili  to  be  man- 
aged by  somebody  that  knows  something ! 
I  shall  have  to  undo  all  her  work  in  the  first 
place,  and  yours  too." 

Franz'  budding  belligerancy  was  getting 
a  good  deal  subdued  under  Mrs.  Wood's 
practical  views  of  life,  and  love,  and  other 
matters.  The  spirit  to  offer  other  objec- 
tions which  arose  in  his  mind  seemed  quite 
badgered  out  of  him.  But  before  anything 
else,  the  fear  that  he  might  be  standing  in 
Babili's  light,  robbing  her  of  the  one  chance 
of  her  life  to  become  more  like  others  in 
intellect,  by  wilfully  withholding  her  from 
the  proposed  trial  under  the  superior  woman 
before  him,  kept  him  silent. 

The  result,  of  all  his  contending  doubts 
,and  feelings  was,  that  when  the  hour  for 
retiring  came,  Mrs.  Wood  lay  down  by  the 
side  of  Babili  triumphant  in  the  assuranee 
of  having  won  he»  cause. 

Franz,  rolling  himself  in  a  blanket,  after 
the  old  army  fashion,  bivouacked  on  the 
fioor  in  the  inner  room,  and  slept  and 
dreamed  sad  dreams  of  Babili. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Morning  was  verging  fast  to  noon,  on  as 
fine  a  winter  day  as  the  old  Green  Moun- 
tain range  ever  pushed  back  its  snowy 
night-cap  to  look  down  upon.  The  sun 
shone  through  a  veil  of  delicate  mist  which 
gave  a  soft  charm  to  the  landscape,  tinting 
the  mountain  ridges  with  a  pinkish  hue  and 
enveloping  all  distant  objects  in  a  dreamy 
haze  that  was  especially  lovely.  Better  to 
many  than  all  this  beauty,  however,  was 
the  suggestion  it  gave  of  the  early  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow.  Akeady  this  began 
to  feel  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun's 
rays,  as  was  manifest  by  here  and  there  a 
bare  brown  spot  mosaiced  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  white. 

At  the  cottage  of  Franz,  it  was  more  per- 
ceptible stilL  The  long,  fringing  iddes 
suspended  from  the  southern  eaves,  were 
dripping,  drop  after  drop,  into  the  narrow 
gutter  they  had  worn  in  the  ice  and  snow 
banked  against  the  outer  wall,  and  Babili's 
hen»  and  one  old  red  rooster  had  come  out 
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into  the  sunshine  and  dipped  their  bills  in 
the  trickling  water,  and  now  stood,  one  foot 
tucked  up  into  their  feathers  for  warmth, 
waiting  for  their  breakfast,  For  the  first 
time  it  had  been  forgotten.  They  were 
moody  and  bunched  into  ruffled  looking 
-objects,  wondering,  no  doubt,  what  had 
happened,  that  their  little  mistress  did  not 
open  the  door  to  feed  and  allow  them  to  fly 
\ipon  her  shoulders  as  usual. 

Within  doors,  Franz  was  sitting  alone  by 
the  kitchen  hearth,  leaning  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  gaz- 
ing gloomily  into  the  fire-place.  Little  was 
there,  however,  on  that  hitherto  blight  little 
altar-stone  to  cheer  him  now.  The  fire 
was  burned  down,  and  only  a  few  dismal 
looking  brands,  which  had  fallen  from  the 
andirons  on  cither  side,  lay  there,  blackened 
and  charred,  sending  each  a  slender  thread 
of  grayish  smoke  up  the  wide  old  chimney. 
The  room  was  growing  chilly,  but  Fran« 
was  unconscious  of  the  cold.  No  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  dinner ;  he  had  not 
thought  of  it,  and  if  he  had,  what  did  he 
care  for  dinner  to-day  ?  Babili  was  gone  5 
carried  away  captive,  crying  and  frightened, 
by  the  determined  lady  whose  mission  it 
was  to  elevate  the  poor  little  creature,  if 
possible,  up  to  her  own  height  of  intellectual 
greatness.  Her  sobbing  cries  were  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  stabbing  his  heart  with 
unaccustomed  pangs. 

Over  and  over  again,  as  he  sat  there,  he 
asked  himself  if  he  had  done  right  to  allow 
her  to  leave  him.  She  that  needed  so 
much  tenderness  of  treatment,  how  could 
she  endure  the  harshness  that  Mrs.  Wood 
might  think  it  necessary  to  exercise  towards 
her,  and  over  and  over  again  he  exclaimed 
in  angry  self-accusation,  "  How  could  I  be 
so  cruel !  How  could  I  be  so  cruel ! "  un- 
til he  thought  even  the  dead  walls  looked 
the  question,  and  the  little  clock  upon  the 
mantle-piece  took  up  the  accusation  and 
ticked  unceasingly  out,  "cruel!  cruel  I 
cruel!" 

"  I  can  never  bear  this  ! "  he  thought  at 
last,  trying  to  rouse  himself,  "  I  must  do 
something,  hear  some  voice  beside  the  ever- 
lasting ticking  of  the  clock,  or  I  shall  be- 
come a  miserable,  worthless  lunatic.  If  I 
could  only  hear    Babili's    childish    laugh 


again  ringing  through  the  house  !  1  never 
knew  how  pleasant  it  was  before.  It  is  so 
strange  to  miss  it  now  !  " 

As  he  sat  thus  buried  in  useless  thought, 
weakly  murmuring  to  himself,  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  woman  in  a  brown 
hood  and  cloak  stepped  quietly  in.  Franz 
was  too  much  preoccupied  to  notice  her 
entrance,  but  he  started  from  his  seat,  as  a 
rather  stern  voice  sharply  inquired : 

"Whereas  Babili?" 

Dulled  and  stupefied  by  his  long  mus- 
ings, he  did  not  at  once  find  words  to  answer. 

"Where's  Babili,  I  say  ?"  repeated  Miss 
Morse,  taking  off  her  hood  and  facing  him 
like  an  accusing  fate. 

"  She's  gone  to  Mrs.  Wood's,"  he  stam- 
mered out,  with  the  sudden  feeling  that  he 
had  been  a  coward  or  a  fool,  he  wasn't 
quite  certain  which. 

"  And  you  let  her  go,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  could  I  help  it,  when  Mrs. 
Wood  insisted  on  trying  to  strengthen  and 
elevate  her  mind  ?  " 

"Strengthen  and  elevate  a  fiddlestick! 
Franz,  I  always  knew  that  woman  could 
wind  you  round  her  finger,  but  I  thought 
you  loved  poor  little  Babili  too  well  to  let 
her  try  her  experiments  on  her/  The  fact 
is,  Franz,  you're  a  sheep,  and  you  know  it  I 
You  weren't  afi*aid  to  fight  the  Mexicans. 
You  were  brave  enough  in  battle,  I've  heard, 
but  that  woman's  made  a  coward  of  you  ! 
If  she  hadn't  you'd  never  have  seen  her 
carry  off  that  poor  child,  and  she  crying  fit 
to  kill  herself  to  come  back  to  you  !  You 
needn't  wince  at  what  I  say,  I've  heard  all 
about  it !  And  now  tell  me  what  you're 
going  to  do.  Are  you  going  to  let  Mrs. 
Wood  shut  that  poor,  harmless,  loving  sim- 
pleton up  in  her  garret,  and  worry  her  poor 
life  out  of  her,  trying  to  make  her  strong- 
minded  ?  You  know  what  Babili  is ! 
She's  better  than  you  or  I,  if  she  doesn't 
know  much,  and  all  that  woman's  experi- 
ments will  do  for  her,  will  be  to  destroy 
what  little  brains  she  has  now,  if  they  don't 
kill  her  outright.  So  there  you  have  the 
whole  truth  in  a  nutshell.  Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ? " 

Poor  Franz,  confounded  and  frightened 
at  this  plain  putting  of  the  case,  didn't 
know  what  to  say.    He  was  ashamed,  too  ; 
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for,  as  Miss  Morse  had  said,  he  had  really 
been  a  coward  in  giving  up  Babili,  when  in 
his  heart  he  was  not  half  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  submitting  her  to  the  trial  pre- 
pared for  her,  and  knowing  as  he  did  how 
wretched  the  poor  thing  was,  even  while 
under  his  protection — ^his  protection  ?  He 
remembered  with  shame  that  even  in  his 
own  house  he  had  suffered  the  helpless 
little  creature,  whom  he  was  in  every  way 
bound  to  shield  from  every  annoyance,  to 
be  harrassed  and  made  stupid  and  unhappy 
by  an  unwarrantable  interference  of  one 
who  hadn't  the  slightest  claim  to  be  lis- 
tened to,  beyond  what  any  neighbor  had 
who  was  equally  kind.  ^ 

As  these  harrowing  reflections  were 
passing  through  his  mind,  painting  them- 
selves upon  his  pale,  anxious  face.  Miss 
Morse  stood  looking  steadily  at  him. 

"  Well !  "  she  said,  when  she  thought  she 
had  waited  long  enough  for  an  answer  to 
her  question.  "  Haven't  you  decided  yet  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  '* 

Pushed  to  the  wall  he  groaned  out, 
"  What  can  I  do,  Miss  Morse  ?  What  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  won't  advise  you  anything  about  it ! 
If  you  ain't  man  enough  to  act  for  poor 
little  Babili  now,  without  coming  to  a 
woman  for  her  opinion,  I've  done  with  you  ! 
I'll  never  advise  you  again  I " 

And  throwing  on  her  hood  hindside  before, 
the  good  spinster  was  leaving  the  house  in 
a  towering  passion,  when  she  suddenly 
stopped,  turned  short  round  and  said  in  her 
curtest  manner : 

"  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  will  give  you 
one  more  piece  of  advice,  and  its  this — If 
you  always  mean  to  be  a  sheep,  don't  have 
too  much  to  do  with  the  wolves  I " 

And,  head  up  in  the  air,  the  narrow  cape 
of  the  hood  forming  a  rather  unbecoming 
frame-work  about  her  strongly  marked  face, 
she  walked  straight  out  of  the  house,  with- 
out saying  good-bye,  and  closed  the  door 
with  a  startling  slam  behind  her. 

Franz  stood  stock  still  where  she  left 
him,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  ten  min- 
utes, at  least,  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  both  active.     He  was  awake  at  last. 

Presently  he  went  into  the  inner  room, 


remained  a  few  minutes  and  came  out  in 
his  best  clothes.  Then  after  looking  about  ^ 
the  kitchen  a  little,  he  went  to  the  hearth, 
laid  the  brand?  together,  raked  the  ashes 
over  them  to  keep  the  little  fire  alive,  gave 
a  second  glance  about  the  kitchen,  and 
then  with  an  active  step  and  energetic  air 
quite  unusual  with  him  of  late,  went  out 
and  closed  the  door. 

In  the  distance,  walking  slowly,  and  with 
hesitating  step  down  the  road,  he  saw  Miss 
Morse,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
hurried  on  to  overtake  her.  She  soon 
heard  his  footsteps,  but  not  dreaming  it 
was  he,  and  not  caring  to  see  any  one  else, 
she  kept  on.  Her  head  was  down  now, 
and  her  whole  attitude  and  step  betokened 
sorrow.  Franz  understood  it  in  an  instant, 
and  stepping  to  her  side — 

"  Miss  Morse  ! "  he  said  in  a  tone  that 
startled  her  by  its  new  ring.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  !  I'm  not  going  to  ask  your  advice 
now;  I'm  going  to  bring  Babili  home  this 
very  hour."         * 

She  looked  quickly  up  into  his  face,  and 
he  saw  that  her's  was  drenched  with  tears, 
but  that  a  warm,  surprised  smile  was  shining 
through  them. 

"  Franz,  is  that  true  ?  " 

"Yes  it  is.  I'm  not  a  coward  now.  I 
thank  you  for  calling  me  one  before." 

She  was  now  laughing  and  crying  to- 
gether,— 

"  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  true  but  I  don't 
believe  it  now.  It'll  take  courage  to  face 
Mrs.  Wood  on  such  an  errand  as  you  are 
going  on.  If  you  were  cowardly,  you  weren't 
half  so  bad  as  I.  I  was  a  coward  to  let 
evil  tongues  drive  me  away  from  Babili, 
when  I  was  so  much  needed.  .  And  I  w^as 
worse  }  I  was  wicked,  for  I  had  promised 
God  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  her. 
And  when  I  heard  Miss  Wood  had  got  her 
I  knew  it  was  partly  to  punish  me  that  it 
was  allowed." 

She  stopped  short  in  her  walk. 

"  But  this  isn't  my  way  now.  I'm  going 
back  to  the  cottage  to  make  up  a  fire  and 
get  some  dinner,  and  have  things  bright 
and  pleasant  for  Babili  when  the  poor  little 
martyr  gets  home.  You've  had  no  dinner, 
I  knew  by  the  looks  o'  things,  and  I  guess 
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the  chickens  haven't  either.  So  you  go  on 
to  the  wolfs  den  and  TU  be  ready  for  you 
both  by  the  time  you  get  back." 

The  two  went  their  different  ways,  Franz 
with  a  light  in  his  eye  that  was  cheering  to 
behold,  and  Miss  Morse  with  a  beaming 
smile  all  over  her  homely,  tear-stained  face 
that  would  have  made  a  far  homelier  one 
comely.  She  walked  off  briskly  as  a  young 
girl,  and,  arriving  at  the  cottage,  threw  off 
her  hood  and  cloak  and  went  to  work  with 
a  will,  "  putting  things  to  rights,"  and  clear- 
ing up  generally,  for  which  work,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  after  the  illustrious  reign  of  Mrs. 
Wood,  there  was  ample  opportunity,  not  to 
put  the  thing  more  strongly  and  say  urgent 
need.  With  the  good  nature  of  a  saint, 
however,  and  I  wont  deny  a  little  malicious 
triumph.  Miss  Morse  overlooked  all  this, 
giving  the  corners  only  a  slightly  sarcastic 
smile,  as  with  the  energy  and  promptness 
of  a  pattern  housekeeper  she  dragged  out 
and  put  away  until  there  was  literally  noth- 
ing left  to  be  done.  The  fire  was  blazing 
brightly  on  the  hearth,  roaring  up  the  chim- 
ney and  sending  broad  grins  all  over  the 
little  kitchen,  as  if  it  too  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  thorough  regeneration  that 
was  going  on.  It  would  have  done  you 
good  to  see  how  resolutely  Miss  Morse 
kept  tucking  her  sleeves  up  over  her  elbows, 
running  this  wa/  and  that,  in  her  zeal  to 
have  dinner  and  everything  else  ready,  her 
face  all  the  while  growing  brighter  and 
rosier  with  exercise,  the  heat  and  the  de- 
lightful pleasure  that  was  before  her. 

Everything  must  have  an  end,  and  Miss 
Morse,  after  brushing  her  hair  in  the  little 
bed-room,  not  yet  cleared  up,  smoothing 
the  wrinkles  from  her  sleeves,  and  giving  a 
few  last  touches  to  the  table,  at  last  sat 
down  to  rest  and  throw  a  satisfied  look 
around  her.  A  slight  shadow  crossed  her 
face  as  she  remarked  sundry  grease-spots 
in  the  rag-carpet,  but  they  cleared  away 
again  as  she  pleasantly  reflected  that  they 
were  not  indelible,  but  that  a  few  good, 
thorough  scrubbings  would  entirely  remove 
them. 


At  length  she  began  to  grow  a  little  ner- 
vous. Wasn't  it  time  for  Franz  and  Babili 
to  be  there  ?  She  looked  at  the  clock,  then 
at  the  dinner  covered  up  on  the  hearth  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  finally  out  of  the  window. 
All  of  a  sudden  she  remembered  something. 
Babili  was  so  fond  of  coffee.  Hurrying  to 
the  cupboard,  she  opened  a  well-known  tin 
box  and  took  out  a  small  quantity  of  the 
pvdverized  Arabian  bean,  placed  it  in  the 
coffee-pot,  poured  in  hot  water,  and,  I  re- 
gret to  inform  you,  actually  boiled  instead 
of  gently  filtering  it,-r-an  improved  process 
which  the  gods,  when  they  prepare  their 
delicious  nectar,  I  am  told  always  adopt. 
The  coffee  was  at  last  ready  and  just  as  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  Babili  would  not  be 
given  up,  a  neighbor  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Franz  was  in  the  back  seat.  He  jumped 
out,  gathered  a  small  bundle  in  his  arms 
and  bore  it  tenderly  into  the  house. 

"  Set  «ght  down  in  this  big  chair  1 "  said 
Miss  Morse,  and  she  began  to  remove  the 
wraps  from  the  bundle,  soon  disclosing  the 
face  of  Babili,  pale  and  haggard,  her  wild 
eyes  swollen  with  long  crying,  and  the 
whole  face  looking  old  and  changed. 

*'  She  hasn't  spoken  yet !  "  said  Franz, 
pitifully. 

'*Just  as  I  thought!"  rejoined  Miss 
Morse.  "Frightened  half  to  death,  and 
sick  with  the  separation  from  you  for  just  a 
few  hours.  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Wood 
thinks  of  herself !  Good  gracious  !  she's 
going !  she's  fainting !  Do  hold  her  up  a 
little  while  I  put  some  of  this  coffee  into 
her  mouth." 

The  coffee  was  a  specific  Babili  swal- 
lowed it,  a  little  color  came  to  her  cheeks  ; 
she  looked  at  Miss  Morse,  then  at  Franz, 
and  a  lovely  smile  lit  up  the  little  haggard 
fiace,  transforming  it  like  magic  into  its  old 
childish  aspect 

Suddenly  she  sat  up  in  Franz's  lap. 

"  Where's  my  chickens  ?  "  were  her  first 
words,  but  they  sounded  like  music  to  Franz 
and  Miss  Morse. 

Mrs,  C  M,  Sawyer, 
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Grandma    Reed. 

Grandma  Reed  sits  at  her  window 

In  the  cottage  o'er  the  way, 
Where  the  maple  boughs  are  bending, 

Knitting,  through  the  winter  day. 
In  the  street  the  boys  are  coasting  ; 

Fair  young  fiwres  come  and  go ; 
And  the  whole  wide  earth  is  covered 

With  a  mantk  thick  of  snow. 

There  are  pinks  and  summer  roses 

In  the  window  o*er  the  way. 
There  the  winter  sunshine  lingers 

Through  the  short  and  frosty  day. 
With  her  snowy  cap  and  kerchief, 

Mild  blue  eye  and  silvered  hair, 
In  the  waning  of  her  winter 

Grandma  Reed  is  very  fair. 

She  has  little  earthly  treasure,  — 

Little  wealth  the  world  would  priie ; 
In  a  heart  kept  true  and  tender 

Now  her  choicest  treasure  lies. 
But  in  lands  all  bright  and  shining, 

Growing  clearer  every  day, 
Where  the  gates  of  pearl  are  opening, 

Precious  things  are  laid  away. 

There  she  sees  her  blue-eyed  daughter ; 

There  the  husband  of  her  youth  ; 
There  the  friends  who  walked  beside  her 

In  their  tenderness  and  truth. 
It  may  seem  a  lonesome  journey, — 

For  the  old  have  few  to  love, — 
But  she  knows  her  dear  ones  wait  her 

In  the  happy  world  above. 

In  the  street  the  boys  are  coasting ; 

Fair  young  maidens  come  and  go ; 
Grandma  Reed  has  not  forgotten 

She  was  young,  so  long  ago ; 
Still  her  fingers  ply  the  needles, 

Pinks  and  roses  round  her  bloom, 
As  she  sits  with  cap  and  kerchief 

In  the  quiet  litde  room. 

Martha  Remick, 
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Queer    People    in    Paris. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LUDWIG  KALISCH. 


THERE  exists  in  Paris  a  peculiar  class, 
in  whose  ranks  may  be  found  the  most 
sensible,  and  the  most  crazy  of  heads,  and 
where  the  most  diverse  nationalities  are 
represented.  For  all  that,  there  is  a  family 
likeness  among  them,  and  they  offer  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  a  field  for  most 
interesting  research.  I  refer  to  the  class 
of  inventors.  The  French  government 
issues  yearly  more  than  four  thousand  pa- 
tents, and  every  one  of  these  four  thousand 
patentees  cradles  himself  in  the  most  en- 
chanting hopes,  and  builds  the  most  gor- 
geous air-casUes.  Yes,  not  a  few  believe 
their  earthly  immortality  is  secured,  and 
already,  in  imagination,  behold  the  bronze 
and  marble,  which  a  grateful  posterity  can- 
not  fail  to  erect  to  their  honor.  In  one 
point  the  inventor  differs  from  the  poet,  for 
while  the  latter  dreams  chiefly  of  fame,  the 
former  is  quite  sure,  not  only  of  fame  but 
of  fortune  also,  in  such  liberal  measure  as 
to  make  his  life  in  this  world  a  very  para- 
dise of  luxury. 

There  are  real  inventors ;  there  are  also 
imaginary  ones.  To  the  latter,  belong  those 
who  re-invent .  things  already  well-known, 
and  those  whose  inventions  are  either  use- 
less or  impracticable.  Yet  these  a^e  the 
very  men  whose  illusive  hopes  are  on  the 
grandest  scale;  and,  unfortunately,  only  too 
often  are  the  genuine  inventors,  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  break  out  new  roads  for  human 
industry,  confounded  with  these  crack- 
brained  mortals,  who  see  in  their  fixed  idea 
one  of  the  epoch-making  realities  of  the 
world.  Palissy  was  thought  to  be  demen- 
ted, and  so  was  De  Caux,  and  Napoleon 
found  himself  obliged  to  confess  when,  a 
prisoner,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a  steam- 
boat, that  the  same  Fulton  whom  he  had 
formerly  declared  to  be  a  madman,  would 
fill  a  more  beautiful  page  in  history  than 
himself,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  time. 

However,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  past, 
nor  speak  of  those  grand  man  of  genius, 
who  were  rewarded  with  the  martyr's  crown 
only,  for  their  services  to  humanity,  but  let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  modest  and  humble 
inventors  who    make    their  home  in  the 


French  metropolis.  They  are  numerous  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  especially  in  Men- 
ilmontant  and  Belleville.  They  are  arti- 
sans, who  rack  their  brains  the  whole  year 
through  to  devise  some  new  toy  for  the 
Christmas  holiday-sales.  These  people 
live  in  the  sixth  story,  next  neighbors  to 
the  chimney,  and  strive  against  hunger  and 
want,  in  the  hope  of  a  prosperous  futxire. 
The  plaything  all  ready  which  is  to  enchant 
the  childish  world,  now  begins  the  inven- 
tor's real  trouble.  First  of  all  must  the 
hundred  francs  which  the  patent  costs,  be 
obtained  ;  and  often  it  takes  more  ingenuity 
to  scrape  together  so  large  a  sum  than  to 
make  the  invention  itself.  When,  through 
economy  of  every  description  the  money 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  patent  is  se- 
cured, then  our  inventor  pays  a  visit  to 
some  great  warehouse  of  toys,  and  exhibits 
his  mpdel.  The  dealer  examines  it  care- 
fully, he  is  critical,  fastidious,  doubtful ;  if 
at  last  he  consents  to  undertake  it,  sharp  is 
the  bargain  that  he  makes,  and  it  is  but  a 
trifle  which,  in  the  end,  rewards  the  year's 
thought  and  anxiety  of  the  poor  artisan. 

The  dealer  is  a  prudent  man,  and  keeps 
back  the  new  toy  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, for  he  fears,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  article,  especially  if  it  is  distin- 
guished by  much  originality,  may  be  imi- 
tated by  other  workmen.  The  show  com- 
mences a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  and 
lasts  until  two  weeks  after  New  Years'. 
Within  these  five  weeks  the  dealer  must 
make  his  harvest  Meantime,  the  inventor 
is  already  at  work  on  something  new,  for 
his  patent  expires  with  the  year,  and  his 
hundred  francs  will  be  more  profitably  ex- 
pended in  bringing  another  invention  into 
the  market  than  in  renewing  his  right  over 
the  old  one.  Thus  hundreds  of  inventors 
maintain  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  poverty 
and  distress,  while  the  dealers  grow  rich  at 
their  expense. 

Among  these  artisans  there  are  very 
many  Germans.  And  there  are  also  many 
Germans  among  inventors  of  a  higher  class 
who  come  to  Paris  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  they  are  possessed  of  the  idea  which 
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is  to  move  the  world.  They  often  fall  into 
the  most  frightful  embarrassments,  yet  never 
relinquish  their  illusions.  Not  unfrequently 
they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  inven- 
tions. I  remember  a  man  who,  some  years 
ago,  came  to  me  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. He  had  invented  a  gun,  of  extraord- 
inary range  and  destructive  power.  The 
man  was  much  more  pleasing  than  his  in- 
vention. He  was  exceedingly  mild  and 
gentle  in  his  appearance,  and  I  could  not 
imagine  what  had  led  his  ingenuity  into 
such  a  destructive  channel.  One  day  he 
came  to  me  in  dress-coat  and  white  waist- 
coat,  and,  with  radiant  face,  announced  that 
he  had  succeeded  m  obtaining  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  very  influential  general  of  the 
French  army.  The  latter  had  desired  to 
see  the  gun,  in  order,  if  it  answered  to  its 
description,  to  recommend  it  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  War.  This  general  lived  in  the 
Tuilerics,  and  the  inventor,  who  knew  not 
a  word  of  French,  begged  me  to  accompany 
him  thither,  and  serve  as  interpreter.  I 
could  not  refuse,  and  we  set  forth,  but  we 
came  very  near  losing  our  rendezvous.  My 
inventive  friend  had  no  gloves  ;  his  hands 
were  so  huge  that  when  he  showed  them  to 
the  shop-girls,  they  smiling  shook  their 
heads.  For  such  a  hand  as  that,the  highest 
number  was  still  many  numbers  too  low.  I 
advised  him,  finally,  to  relinquish'the  search 
for  kid  gloves,  and  to  content  himself  with 
the  white  buckskin  gauntlets  of  the  g^ns- 
(Tarmes,  He  did  so,  but  even  these  re- 
quired to  be  stretched  for  him.  All  this 
luxury,  however,  of  dress  coat,  pique  v^X^ 
and  bucjcskin  gauntlets,  was  in  vain.  The 
general  was  extremely  busy,  and  postponed 
the  interview  sine  die.  The  poor  fellow 
drew  off  his  enormous  gloves  in  considera- 
ble vexation,  but  soon  regained  his  cheer- 
fulness, and» assured  me  that  ere  long  he 
should  be  a  millionaire.  He  was  at  last 
successful  in  securing  the  consent  of  sev- 
eral influential  men  to  a  public  trial  of  his 
weapon.  The  trial  took  place,  but  its  re-* 
suits  were  most  unlucky.  At  the  second 
discharge,  the  gun  exploded,  and  a  fragment 
of  the  metal  narrowly  escaped  carrying 
away  the  nose  of  one  of  tlie  lookers-on,  a 
capitalist  of  distinction.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine the  reproaches  which  were  heaped 


upon  the  unlucky  inventor.  Soon  after,  he 
left  Paris  to  try  his  luck  in  London,  and  I 
have  heard  that  at  an  experiment  there  his 
own  hand  was  shattered  by  a  similar  unfor- 
tunate event. 

Another  German  had  invented  some  pe- 
culiar fertilizer  by  means  of  which  grain 
and  edible  bulbs  and  tubers  could  be  grown 
to  an  enormous  size.  After  he  had  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  dispose  of  his  secret  at 
home,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  opened  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  giant  vegetables.  There 
were  monster  potatoes  ;  yellow,  white  and 
red  carrots  of  huge  dimensions ;  radishes, 
which  looked  like  twenty-four  pounders 
with  tails  to  them,  and  with  which  one 
might  have  battered  away  at  the  stone  walls 
of  a  fortress.  The  public,  especially  the 
ladies,  were  delighted,  and  lavished  a  thou- 
sand compliments  upon  the  inventor,  a 
handsome,  gray-haired  man  of  dignified 
presence.  It  was  mentioned  with  applause 
in  many  of  the  daily  papers,  but  by  degrees 
the  applause  grew  less,  and  ceased  entirely 
and  the  imventor  vanished  away ;  nor  do  I 
know  to  this  day  what  became  of  him,  nor 
why  he  failed  in  what  seemed  so  successful 
an  enterprise. 

One  day  presented  himself  before  me  a 
little,  wrinkled,  withered  old  man.  I  never 
saw  a  droller  figure.  Everything  about  him 
was  small,  except  his  nose,  which  stood 
out,  sharp  and  bold,  from  his  little  wrinkled 
face.  He  carried  under  his  arm  a  portfolio 
which  he  at  once  threw  down  without  cer- 
emony upon  my  writing-table,  and  entered 
upon  a  long  and  somewhat  confused  dia- 
tribe against  the  baseness  of  humanity  in 
general.  I  seized  the  moment  as  he  stopped 
to  take  breath,  to  enquire  why  he  thus 
hated  the  human  race,  and  what  induced 
him  especially  to  confide  his  displeasure  to 
me  at  this  moment.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
opened  his  portfolio,  and  showed  me  a  series 
of  tables  where  characters,  letters  and  syl- 
lables, in  different  colored  inks,  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  order.  But  it  conveyed 
no  idea  to  my  mind,  and  I  looked  up  en- 
quiringly at  the  little  man. 

**  These  are  the  outlines  of  my  invention," 
he  said. 

"  And  your  invention  is  " — I  interposed. 
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tables,"  he  went  on  with  dignity,  "  you  will 
perceive  that  I  have  solved  the  problem  of 
a  universal  language,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  fortunate  manner.  By  thirty  years' 
study,  I  have  accomplished  what  no  man 
before  my  time  has  ever  succeeded  in  doing. 
Here,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  papers, 
"  here,  rests  the  future  of  the  human  race  t 
But  they  do  not  deserve  the  pains  I  have 
taken  in  their  behalf." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  I  said. 

"  For  five  years,"  he  replied,  "  I  have 
been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  printing- 
offices  and  book-stores ;  but  no  man  will 
print  my  work,  no  man  will  publish  it ! " 

I  gave  him  to  understand  that  being 
neither  printer  nor  publisher  myself,  I  had 
no  means  of  giving  his  invention  that  pub- 
licity which,  no  doubt,  it  deserved. 

He  continued  to  harangue  still  further, 
and  at  considerable  length,  and  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  words  I  extracted  the  idea 
that  he  desired  me  to  address  myself  to 
some  great  capitalists  on  his  behalf,  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  which  would  enable  him 
to  print  in  defiance  of  the  publishers. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  replied,  "  there  are  no 
people  in  the  world  to  whom  your  discovery 
could  be  a  matter  of  greater  indifference 
than  to  these  very  men  of  whom  you  speak. 
They  already  possess  a  universal  language  ; 
a  gold  piece  is  a  very  pretty  word  that  is 
well  understood  in  all  countries ;  a  note  of 
a  YiMTidrtd  francs  is  alike  comprehensible  to 
German  and  to  Spaniard,  to  Russian  and  to 
Turk ;  a  thousand/hi/i^  note  is  an  eloquent 
phrase  by  whose  means  a  man  can  any- 
where express  and  gratify  his  wishes,  and 
several  thousands  of  these  make  a  valuable 
dictionary  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
dispense  with  all  other  philological  studies." 

"  You  are  ridiculing  me  ! "  exclaimed  the 
little  man  sharply. 

"  By  no  means  !  but  I  am  convinced  that 
you  can  hope  for  no  assistance  from  that 
quarter." 

My  inventor  shut  up  his  portfolio  in 
great  wrath,  tucked  it  once  more  under  his 
arm,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  door,  he 
turned  round  and  cried  out : 

"  I  was  deceived  in  the  good  opinion  I 
had  formed  of  you.    You  are  no  better  than 


the  rest     But  in  spite  of  envy  and  poverty, 
depend  upon  it,  I  shall  succeed  at  last." 

With  these  words  he  departed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  in- 
ventor of  a  universal  language  was,  that  in 
his  own  mother-tongue,  he  made  the  most 
frightful  mistakes. 

Another  German  who  for  some  years  had 
been  breathlessly  chasing  luck  in  Paris, 
never  coming  up  with  it,  visited  me  one 
day  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  now  at 
last  on  the  way  to  certain  prosperity.  He 
had  heard  of  the  man  who,  through  the  in- 
vention of  the  famous  little  red  balloons, 
had  made  his  fortune  in  a  few  months  ;  this 
rapid  success  of  another  kept  my  friend 
awake  of  nights,  and  he  believed  now  that 
he,  too,  had  invented  a  child's  toy  ^hich 
should  meet  with  even  more  splendid  re- 
sults. This  was  a  bladder,  with  a  peculiar 
contrivance  attached  to  it  which,  on  being 
pressed  by  even  the  weakest  little  fingers, 
would  emit  agreeable  music. 

"  My  invention  is  going  to  be  of  use  to 
millions,"  he  asserted,  as  they  all  do  !  "It 
is  only  to  find  the  capital,  and  to  recommend 
the  invention  sufficiently  at  first." 

I  must  promise  to  come  and  see  him  the 
following  day,  and  examine  the  contrivance. 
The  poor  fellow  lived  in  a  remote  street  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  As  I  opened 
the  door  of  his  room  I  recoiled,  half-smoth- 
ered. An  array  of  bladders  garnished  the 
walls,  which  exhaled  a  really  pestilential 
atmosphere. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried. 

"  Show  me  your  contrivance,"  replied  I ; 
"  let  me  hear  your  music  I " 

So  he  brought  his  musical  apparatus  out 
into  the  narrow  dark  corridor,  for  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  apartment. 
The  sound  it  produced  was  a  little  noise 
like  the  winding  of  a  watch  ! 

"  But  why  did  you  want  me  to  come  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  So  that  you  could  see  my  invention  and 
give  it  a  nice  Greek  name  that  would  sound 
well ! " 

I  confess  I  went  away  in  a  pet.  But  I 
am  sorry  for  it  now,  for  the  inventor  died  a 
few  months  later  from  want  and  from  disease 
contracted  from  the  poisonous  air  in  which 
he  worked^ 
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Tliere  are  some,  however,  who  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  a  lucky  hit,  and  make 
their  fortunes,  as  the  following  example 
shows. 

Some  years  ago,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
in  a  coffee-house  in  Paris  of  a  German 
from  the  Rhine.  He  was  a  tall,  stately, 
well-dressed  man,  with  a  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ing Bace.  Our  conversation  turned  upon 
our  countrymen  in  Paris,  and  the  sad  fate 
to  which  so  many  of  them  fell  victims  every 
year. 

"  I  can  tell  a  story  of  that,"  he  said,  "  I 
myself,  after  having  earned  with  great  diffi- 
culty a  respectable  competence,  lost  by  de- 
grees through  various  disasters  all  that  I 
possessed.  I  fought  a  desperate  fight,  and 
endured  indescribable  sufferings,  striving 
to  keep  my  head  above  water.  But  all  in 
vain.  Everything  went  against  me,  and  I 
became  so  disheartened  that  I  began  to 
think  of  suicide.  In  this  distress,  I  was 
walking  one  day  through  the  galleries  of 
the  Palais-Royal,  and  idly  regarding  the 
objects  of  luxury  exhibited  in  the  shop 
windows.  In  a  jeweller's  window  I  ob- 
served some  handsome  bracelets.  An  idea 
flashed  upon  me.  Heretofore,  bracelets 
had  been  often  too  small  or  too  large  for 
the  wrist,  and  the  purchaser  who  might 
wish  to  offer  a  surprise  to  a  lady,  could  .not 
tell  if  his  gift  would  suit  her  or  no.  'I 
thought  it  over  a  few  days,  and  invented 
the  elastic  chain  work  which  yields  easily 
to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  wrist.  It 
found  universal  acceptance,  and  I  was,  once 
more,  a  man  of  fortune.'* 

"  It  was  a  very  simple  thing,"  I  said. 

**  And  its  simplicity  made  its  success," 
was  the  reply.  "  Nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  most  of  the  so-called  grand  inventions, 
whereby  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated, 
and  millions  of  money  are  to  be  made. 
These  ambitious  inventors  are  like  the  men 
who  expect  to  win  the  great  prize  In  a  lot- 
tery, But  you  cannot  reason  them  out  of 
their  fixed  idea ;  In  fact,  they  grow  more 
and  nfore  obstinate,  and  many  a  one  is  at 
last  only  lit  for  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Ho^  oflen  I  have  been  reminded  of  these 
sensible  remarks  ! .  Every  inventor  believes 
in  his  own  invention  as  nothing  less  than 
a  new  gospel,  and  has  the  ineradicable  con- 
viction that  every  man  is  his  sworn  enemy, 


who  points  out  to  him  any  deficiency  or  im- 
perfection in  it.  And  in  this  connection 
let  me  n^ention  one  inventor  who  was  cer- 
tainly more  in  earnest  than  any  other  of  his 
class  whom  I  have  ever  met.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  visit  with  which  he  honored 
me.  It  was  on  a  December  day,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  December  night, 
so  heavy  hung  the  clouds  overhead.  I  was 
busy  at  my  work  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
furious  peal  of  the  bell.  I  opened^  the  door 
and  there  stood  a  man  with  something  in  a 
calico  bag  on  his  shoulder,  and  my  broken 
bell-rope  in  his  hand. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  holding  out  the 
bell-rope.  "  I  pulled  it  a  little  too  strongly. 
But  you  can  easily  have  it  mended." 

I  supposed  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
door  ;  but  he  addressed  me  by  name,  and 
not  to  catch  cold  by  standing  in  the  door- 
way, I  invited  him  in. 

He  lowered  his  burden  carefully  from  his 
shoulder,  set  it  upon  a  chair,  drew  off  its 
calico  cover,  and  what  did  I  behold  ?  —  the 
model  of  a  windmill ! 

"Why,  that's  a  windmill ! "  I  exclaimed 
in  surprise,  and  also  in  not  a  little  vexation. 

"  You  are  quite  right !  "  he  replied  tri- 
umphantly. "  There  are  millions  to  be 
made  out  of  that." 

And  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  with  rare 
oratorical  talent  upon  the. greatness  of  this 
invention,  and  to  explain  to  me  that  windr 
mills,  built  in  accordance  with  his  plan, 
would  be  able  to  grind  six  times  as  much 
wheat  in  a  given  period  as  those  constructed 
after  the  old-fashioned  system  ;  and  that  I 
might  not  doubt  his  assertion,  he  wound  up 
the  mill  with  a  key,  and  the  sails  were  in- 
stantly in  full  motion.  My  head  grew 
dizzy.  In  vain  I  repeated  to  him  that  I  was* 
neither  engineer  nor  miller,  that  I,  there- 
fore, understood  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  windmills,  and  was  by  no 
means  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on 
his.  He  replied,  with  equal  decision,  that 
his  method  was  so  simple  that  a  child  could 
understand  it ;  and  all  the  faster  the  sails 
flew  round. 

Not  until  one  whole  wearisome  hour  had 
elapsed,  did  he  re-invest  his  windmill  in  its 
calico  cover,  and  suf!er  me  to  return  to  my 
writing. 

The  war  followed,  and  for  ten  months  I 
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was  absent  from  Pari^.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  immediately  after  the  Commune 
had  perished,  I  returned,  and  the  first  man 
I  met  as  I  was  driving  across  the  Place  dc 
la  Bastille  was  my  invcntJve  friend  of  the 
windmill.  On  the  next  day,  he  came  to  sec 
me.  He  was  delighted  to  know  that  I  had 
returned,  and  proceeded  to  inform  me  that 
all  through  the  Prussian  siege,  and,  all 
through  the  Communist  reign,  he  had  re- 
mained in  the  city  unmolested.  Naturally 
I  questioned  him,  with  much  interest,  how 
it  had  fared  with  him  during  that  frightful 
time.  But  he  had  nothing  to  say  on-  that 
point;  he  talked  of  his  windmill  inces- 
santly, still ;  he  still  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  become  the  million- 
aire of  his  dreams.  The  events  which  had 
filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  and  grief^  the 
events  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye  witness 
and  which  had  not  passed  lightly  over  him, 
as  his  emaciated  figure  testified,  had  occu- 
pied neither  his  mind  nor  his  imagination. 

I  might  fill  a  book  with  the  various  ab- 
surdities which  have  come  under  my  notice 
of  the  inventors  who  gather  in  Paris'.  I  will 
not  conclude,  however,  without  making 
mention  of  one  more,  a  German,  a  good- 
hearted  Austrian,  and,  aside  from  inventive 
mania,  a  reasonable  and  respectable  man. 
Since  I  have  known  him,  he  has  made  at 
least  two  dozen  different  inventions,  which 
are  wofth,  he  thinks,  on  an  average,  half  a 
million  apiece.  Every  time  he  comes  to 
see  me  he  has  something  new  in  hand 
which  is  to  astonish  and  delight  the  world. 
For  instance,  a  fire-engine,  against  which 
the  most  furious  conflagration  can  make  no 
head ;  or  an  improved  rake ;  or  an  improved 
cooking-stove;  or  an  improved  printing- 
press.  But  one  morning  he  came  to  me, 
beaming  with  joy,  and  announced  that  he 
had  at  last,  after  long  study,  achieved  a 
most  extraordinary  success,  and  would 
shortly  offer  to  the  public  an  invention  of 
priceless  value  to  trade  and  manufactures. 

*^  Again  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  this  is  the  best 
of  all !  I  shall  call  it, '  The  Aerial  Adver- 
tisement ! " 

And  he  went  on  to  explain  how,  by  all 
sorts  of  optical  devices  and  contrivances, 


he  was  to  succeed  in  having  the  desired 
announcements  reflected  into  the  air,  so 
that  they  could  be  read  there  plainly  every 
'evening  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark.  "There 
the  public  will  see  them,  and  read  them, 
from  early  evening  till  midnight,  and  they 
will  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  of  every 
one." 

**  Your  invention  is  superb,"  I  said ; 
**  there  is  only  this  drawback.  Fancy  the 
public,  promenading  the  Boulevards,  look- 
ing up  at  these  advertisements,  which  float 
between  heaven  and  earth,  don't  you  think 
they  will  run  against  each  other,  quarrel 
and  come  to  blows,  by  hundreds  at  a  time  ?'* 

"  I  am  in  earnest,  and  you  are  joking," 
he  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  my  reply ;  "  and  still 
further,  while  your  public  is  intent  upon 
these  *  aerial  advertisements,'  what  an  ex- 
cellent chance  the  light-fingered  gentry  will 
have  at  their  pockets  ! " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  he  rejoined  ; 
"  I  propose  to  have  a  warning  against  pick- 
pockets among  the  other  notices  ! " 

My  kind  and  amiable  friend  was  very 
angry  next  time  I  met  him.  "  All  house- 
owners  are  knaves ! "  he  said,  as  we  walked 
along  together. 

"  That  is  what  almost  all  people  who  are 
not  house-owners  assort,"  was  my  observa- 
tion. 

*'  But  just  consider  what  has  happened 
to  me,"  he  went  on,  following  me  into  the 
Palais  RoyaL  "  I  don't  know  as  I  have 
told  you  that  I  have  invented  a  way  to  steer 
balloons.  To  convince  myself  beyond  all 
doubt  that  my  balloons  can  sail  against  the 
strongest  wind,  I  made  a  hole  in  the  wall 
which  separates  my  bed-room  from  my  par- 
lor, and  put  in  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  hired 
a  boy  to  blow  them.  I  have  had  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  that  my  balloon,  thanks 
to  my  steering-apparatus,  sails  full  against 
the  wind  that  is  emitted  from  the  bellows. 
This  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  my  land- 
lord who  informed  me  my  neighbors  com- 
plained that  I  was  very  noisy  and  disturbed 
them  all  day  long ;  and  when  he  saw  my 
balloon  against  the  ceiling  and  the  opening^ 
in  the  wall,  he  declared  that  I  not  only 
drove  away  his  other  tenants,  but  was  ac* 
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tually  destroying  his  house.  Thereupon 
he  gave  me  notice  to  quit,  and  demanded 
indemnity  besides.    What  a  wretch ! " 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  rid  my- 
self of  him  and  his  complaints. 

Some  one  may  ask,  why  have  I  been  so 
particularly  fiivored  with  visits  from  these 
inventive  gentlemen  ?    Probably  it  is  not 


peculiar  to  me,  but  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  press  could  tell  a  similar  story. 
Not  the  least  among  the  delusions  of  this 
much-deluded  class  is  this,  that  some  feeble 
pen,  which  can  no  more  than  win  its  own 
bread,  can  win  for  them,  by  a  few  strokes, 
the  immortality  they  so  ardently  covet. 

Af.  M.  R. 


The  Personal  Character  of  Charles  Dickens. 


TWO  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Dickens  died^ 
his  many-sided  life  was  discussed,  and 
one  would  suppose  finally  adjudged  by  the 
numerous  umpires  who  announced  the 
somewhat  varied  verdicts  of  the  public 
opinion.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  a 
Gsristian, — an  inquiry  due  less  to  curiosity 
than  to  actual  personal  interest  in  a  man 
wiio  had  entertained  so  many  leisure  hoiu^ 
for  us,  cheered  so  many  lonely  ones,  and 
had  worked  signally  for  the  amelioration  of 
evils  in  society  and  government — ^was  asked 
bf  many  among  his  millions  of  readers, 
and  was  effectively,  though  it  seems  not 
condosively  answered  both  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  n^ative.  For  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  certain  of  his  private  letters,  and 
latterly  of  his  life,  written  by  a  personal 
friend,  have  drawn  public  attention  afresh 
to  the  consideration  of  what  manner  of  man 
tliis  was  whose  presence  among  ^ja  was  so 
Borvelkmsly  effective,  and  whose  power 
exists  indefinitely  into  the  future  1 

Manifestly  it  would  be  prejudiced  in  es- 
timating any  great  man  to  ignore  the  stan* 
dard  of  the  Christian  theory,  or  to  magnify 
themofal  and  religious  side  of  his  nature  sim- 
ply because  he  was  a  genius.  In  the  case  . 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  the  question  of  his  Chris- 
tian character  cannot,  I  think,  be  directly 
answered ;  £or  like  most  •ther  literary  men 
the  finer  side  of  his  natare  was  sheltered 
by  a  sensitive  reserve  that  could  not  be 
iteced  by  the  puUtc  scrutiny,  and  his  work 
was  not  ostensibly  or  directly  within  the 
Knits  of  purely  religious  activity. 

But  what  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

Robert  Brownings  wlio  is  not  a  man  to 
be  easily  perfdezed,  exclaims  in  one  of  his 
poems  iqmn  the  difficulty  of  the  Christian 
fifie,  and  is  at  some  considerable  pains  to 


evolve  his  conception  of  it  in  the  individ- 
ual. But  aside  from  his  acute  and  subtle 
analyses,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  gen- 
erally recognized  belief  demands  a  love  for 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  personal  affec- 
tion for  Christ — however  these  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  theologic  or  speculative  state- 
ments. It  implies,  also,  that  the  personal 
life  shall  be  actuated  by  those  afiectional 
principles.  Adherence  to  an  organized 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  is  a  usual 
but  not  an  absolute  requisition.  Of  certain 
sects,  as  the  Unitarians  and  other  liberal 
Christians,  whose  place  in  the  "  Church  " 
structiu^  is  not  so  clearly  defined,  it  has 
been  said,  half  humorously,  that  they  are 
charitable  to  all  persons  except  Christians ; 
yet  that  they  may  be  grouped  under  the 
generic  name  of  these  latter  has  been  con- 
ceded ever  since  the  century  when  most  of 
the  Church  held  to  an  Arian  creed.  Nay, 
to  be  justly  charitable  in  this  day  we  must 
admit  that  any  person  or  sect  manifesting 
enthusiasm  for  such  goodness  as  inheres  in 
our  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  was  set 
forth  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent Christianized ;  is  in  sympathetic  con- 
nection with  the  great  body  of  the  Church. 
The  right  of  developing  talent  is  often 
contested  by  a  large  class  of  well-meaning: 
persons,  who  tlirough  a  certain  obliquity  of 
discernment  cause  an  immense  amount  of 
annoyance  and  pain  to  young  people  of 
ability.  To  these  mdeed,  the  duty  is  not 
always  plain,  though  like  birds  with  clipped 
wings  they  are  restive  under  the  turbulence 
of  their  curbed  and  growing  powers.  They 
cannot  always  defend  themselves  as  Char- 
lotte Bronte  did,  when  she  met  the  sugges- 
tion to  restrict  herself  to  the  domestic  rou- 
tine of  Haworth  parsonage  with  a  most 
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decisive  reply  from  such  gentle  lips,  assert- 
ing that  she  should  use  and  guard  the  power 
committed  to  her  with  all  possible  diligence 
and  perseverance.  Hers  was  a  typical  in- 
stance of  the  inevitable  clashing  of  the  or- 
dinary with  the  exceptional  in  society ;  of 
the  ordinary  and  simply  ^it?^^  development 
of  character  with  the  forces  that  are  not 
amenable  to  the  law  of  routine. 

It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  great 
novelist  had  a  moral  purpose  in  his  life  like 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Out  of  thirty- 
six  millions  of  his  generation  and  country, 
he  was  the  one  man  fitted  for  the  work  he 
wrought ;  a  work  that  entertained,  delighted, 
elevated  the  reading  population  of  Christen- 
dom— ^an  audience  such  as  no  other  man  of 
his  time  could  summon,  culled  from  three 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  people.  By 
the  inherent  force  of  his  nature  he  devel- 
oped his  talent  from  its  first  essays  in  the 
sketches  Mr.  Minns  and  his  Cousin,  etc, 
throughout  the  fourteen  hundred  characters 
of  his  creation,  wherein  we  are  shown  not 
only  every  phase  of  mind  and  manners,  but 
the  significance  of  love,  joy,  purity,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  and  whatever  else  is  desir- 
able of  attainment  in  the  moral  life.  He 
wrought  great  deliverances  firom  falsity  and 
hypocrisy  in  society,  in  institutions  of  church 
and  state,  and  in  so  working,  like  the  ser- 
vant of  the  parable,  he  brought  to  the  final 
account  double  of  the  talents  committed  to 
his  keeping.  The  systematic  ordering  of 
l?iis  daily -tasks,  tlie  sweetness  and  cordiality 
of  his  intercourse  with  others,  while  pre- 
serving of  necessity  the  isolation  of  his 
separate  career,  the  benevolence  that  could 
heed  and  make  some  sacrifice  for  a  neigh- 
bor's gardener,  not  less  than  for  an  eminent 
friend  in  an  emergency,  were  the  results  of 
a  conscientious,  carefully  directed  efiR>rt,  we 
may  suppose,  such  as  pronouncedly  relig- 
ious natures  make  toward  the  rearing  of  a 
structure  of  character  from  the  materiab 
they  find,  crude  and  disarranged  in  the  out- 
set, within  themselves  Departures  from 
the  routine  of  ordinary  lives  he  made  in- 
deed ;  yet  as  requirements  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  vocation.  They  who  quarrel  with  him 
on  account  of  them  are  scarcely  wiser  than 
the  man  whom  Emerson  somewhere  quaintly 
mentions, — who  urged  that  eminent  philos* 


opher  to  desert  his  Concord  retreat  and  join 
him  as  coadjutor  in  the  service  of  a  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

As  a  rule,  men  agree  tacitly  if  not  openly 
in  recognizing  three  sources  whence  the 
religious  principle  derives  life  and  enthu- 
siasm :  —  the  Scriptures,  with  their  resul- 
tant organism,  the  Church ;  the  Gospel  of 
the  Creation  whose  revelation  is  far  more 
effectual  and  glorious  than  the  set  of  infer- 
ences called  Natural  Religion ;  and  that 
silent,  vigilant  monitor  held  in  especial  rev- 
erence by  our  friends  the  Quakers,  and 
named  by  them  the  Inward  Voice : 

"  The  great  beacon  light  God  sets  in  all, 
The  conscience  of  each  bosom.*' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  each  of  these 
forces  is  subject  to  perversion;  the  two 
latter  are  perhaps  especially  so ;  yet  they 
claim  and  deserve  respect  just  in  proportion 
as  men's  minds  are  open  to  receive  them. 
When  a  distinguished  courtier,  attracted  by 
the  purity  of  certain  Quaker  doctrines,  in- 
clined to  join  the  sect,  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
friendly  consultation  to  Fox,  wherein  he 
says :  "  I'abhor  the  practice  of  war  equally 
with  yourself;  but  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
a  useless  breach  of  etiquette,  to  appear  at 
court  without  a  sword,  I  suppose  you  will 
not  object  to  my  wearing  one."  Fox  re- 
plied :  *'  Thou  knowest  and  sharest  our  be- 
lief ;  wear  thy  weapon.  Friend,  as  long  as 
thou  panst."  The  courtier  pondered  the 
reply,  became  a  member  of  the  obscure 
sect,  and  shortly  afterward  sent  word  to  its 
founder  that  he  had  put  the  man-slaying 
weapon  in  a  closet  comer. 

Now  the  works  of  Dickens  contained 
frequent  and  always  reverent  allusions  to 
the  Scriptures.  Some  of  his  most  whole- 
some, winsome  characters  are  "profess- 
ional" church  members ;  among  them  is  a 
clergyman  and  his  wife,  such  as  any  con- 
gregation would  be  glad  to  call  to  its  pasto- 
rate. The  novelist's  affectionate  regard  for 
the  Established  Church — ^the  church  of  his 
country  and  his  Queen — is  well  known 
among  his  friends,  to  whom  he  often  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  its  abundant  and  active 
charities.  He  was  a  frequent,  if  not  a  reg- 
ular attendant  upon  divine  service ;  he 
wrote  a  Life  of  Christ  for  his  children,  and 
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took  especial  pains  to  interest  them  in  it 
throughout  their  earlier  years  ;  in  this  spec- 
imen of  his  handiwork  we  may  note  a  point 
of  contact  with  Abbott,  Bcecher,  and  other 
dristian  writers.  He  once  publicly  ex- 
pressed a  deprecatory  opinion  of  revivals  as 
they  are  generally  conducted ;  but  on  this 
subject  much  latitude  is  allowed  among  the 
adherents,  both  lay  and  clerical,  of  the 
Church  itself. 

He  was  most  obviously  and  remarkably 
acquainted  with  Nature.  Had  he  been  a 
poet,  he  could  have  claimed  brotherhood 
with  Wordsworth  and  Bryant  in  love  for 
her,  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  who  remains 
to  give  us  such  minute,  painstaking,  alluring 
pictures  of  her  more  familiar  aspects? 
With  his  rationale  and  his  conscience,  it 
must  have  been  morally  impossible  for  him 
to  have  looked  upon  the  natural  world  as  a 
mere  curiosity,  an  ingenious  mechanical 
spectacle ; — to  have  ignored  his  connection 
with  it,  and  its  connection  with  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  —  he.  who  could  love  Gad*s 
Hill  because  Shakspeare  had  circled  it  in 
the  atmosphere  of  one  of  his  creations. 

Two  objections    are  urged  with    force 
against  Dickens*  personal  character;  his 
use'of  alchoholic  stimulants  and  his  unhappy 
marital  relations.    As  regards  the  first,  it  is 
but  just  to  remember  that  he  was  placed 
by  education  and  social  connection  in  a 
dass  of  English  society  that  has  not  yet 
discarded  the  once-honored  custom  of  keep- 
ing good  cheer  with  all  manner  of  warming 
beverages,  from  ale  and  porter  to  the  Bishop 
claret  and  "enchanting  julep,"  still  offered 
to  many  a  total-abstinent  American  by  the 
hands  of  gracious  English  matrons.    That 
he  did  not  give  his  adherence  to  the  tem- 
perance movement  may  have  been  due  in 
part  to  the  singleness  of  vocation  and  the 
want  of  leisure  that  kept  him  out  of  a  dozen 
other  reforms.    But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered to  his  credit  that  he  was  interested 
in  it  in  his  own  large  and  cordial  way ;  that 
in  1857  he  was  one  of  a  council  composed 
of  four  eminent  men,  (among  them  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  Exeter 
Hall  fame)  who  met  to  devise  measures  for 
abating  the  evils  of  intemperance  among 
the  people ;  thy|^e  rough  draught  he  pre- 
sented on  that^bcasion  was  at  once  the 


basis  and  the  stimulating  cause  of  most  of 
the  pamphlets  that  followed  other  pens  on 
the  subject,  and  that  presumably  he  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  thinkers  who  dissent 
from  the  prohibitionist  theory,  though  they 
advocated  strictures  on  the  public  sale  of 
liquors,  and  hence  may  be  counted  on  the 
side  of  temperance. 

As  to  his  unhappy  married  life  and  ulti- 
mate separation,  all  feithful  souls  can  but 
deplore  it.    The  law  is  graven  on  the  tablet 
of  all  true  hearts,  it  is  intuitive  to  all  vir- 
tuous ones,  that  men  and  women  should 
endure  to  the  uttermost  rather  than  rend 
the  sole  bond  in  life  that  is  made  to  last 
through    life.     The    law  cannot    change, 
whatever  rebellion  may  be  made  against  it 
by  the  poverty  and  short-sightedness  of 
human  character,  or  the  inexplicable  evils 
of  existence.    When  it  is  violated,  public 
opinion  is  usually,  as  it  was  in  this  instance, 
with  the  silent,  weaker  and  hence  supposa- 
bly  more  injured  party.    Yet  inasmuch  as 
one  of  the  persons  concerned  is  now  beyond 
the  pale  of  human  judgment,  any  effort  to 
estimate  the  afl^ir  clearly  and  correctly  must 
fail  of  entire  success.-    Thus  much  at  least 
was  taught  by  the  Byron  "  vindication,"  for 
while  much  matter  was  brought  to  light  by 
that  investigation  and  the  character  of  the 
honored  lady  was  advanced  in  the  public 
regard,  yet  the  charges  made  against  Lord 
Byron  were  not  absolutely  proved,  and  his 
moral  status  remains  much  the  same  as 
before.     In  the  case  of  Dickens,  the  various 
rumors  and  explanations  current  at  the  time 
of  his  separation  were  of  a  character  to  in- 
dicate that  both  parties  were  forced  to  a 
choice  of  calamities,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  the  emergencies  of  life.    He 
himself  in  a  published  letter  plainly  asserts 
this  fact ;  (and  whatever  else  he  lacked,  he 
was  never  accused  of  a  want  of  honesty  or 
candor,)  he  states  that  the  choice  was  made 
by  the  counsel  of  a  trustworthy  fnend,  Mr. 
Forster;  that  his  wife  accepted  it  "grate- 
fully and  thankfully ; "  that  his  children  ac- 
quiesced in  it   intelligently.      Surely  the 
misfortune,  the  sin,  if  we  please  so  to  call 
it,  was  great  and  lamentable.    With  our 
hasty  conclusions  we  try  to  explain  how 
readily  misfortune  and  sin  might  be  avoided; 
we  determinedly  avoid  the  mystery  that 
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Mrs.  Browning  had  in  her .  thought  when 
she  penned  the  utterance  of  Lucifer : 

'*  And  peradventure  in  the  after  years. 
When  thoughtful  men  shall  bend  their  spacious  brows 
Upon  the  storm  and  strife  seen  ererywhere, 
To  ru£9e  their  smooth  manhood,  and  break  up 
With  lurid  lights  of  intermittent  hope 
Their  human  fear  and  wrong  — *  they  may  discern 
The  heart  of  a  lost  angel  in  the  earth.'' 

Have  we  then  heard  of  no  calamities,  expli- 
cable only  thus  —  by  the  heart  of  a  lost 
angel,  or  if  it  suits  us  better  so  to  phrase 
it,  by  the  mystery  of  evil  ? 

Nay,  then,  are  veritable  Christians  never 
driven  into  similar  straits  ?  Madame 
Guyon,  saint  as  she  was,  lived  wretchedly 
with  her  husband.  Milton  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  religiously  good  man,  yet  we  all 
know  how  unhappy  was  his  connection  with 
at  least  one  wife.  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley, 
a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  was  acquies- 
cent in  a  separation  from  her  husband  that 
lasted  for  a  year,  simply  because  her  politi- 
cal opinions  were  not  in  accord  with  his ; 
and  her  son  John  Wesley,  who  has  been 
named  by  his  biographers  with  Paul,  Loyola 
and  Luther,  having  bound  himself  by  a  vow 
to  cherish  and  protect  his  wife  till  death 
(and  death  alone)  should  part  them,  decided 
that  he  was  absolved  from  further  foithful- 
ness  when  she  left  him  to  stay  with  her 
friends  in  Newcastle.  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  Socrates,  —  the  most  benignant  and 
beautiful  of  S9ub  —  of  all  purely  human 
beings  the  noblest  in  moral  thoughtfulness, 
when  even  he  could  not  live  peaceably  with 
his  Xantippe  ?  Small  taste  of  comfort  had 
they  together  till  that  last  hour,  in  which 
the  capricious,  vexatious  wife  clung  to  her 
spouse  with  loud  laments  after  the  feminine 
manner.  A  flavor  of  sweetness  lay  in  the 
salt  tears,  the  philosophic  consolation  then 
doubtless  —  a  tiny  pearl  dissolved  in  the 
vinegar  that  was  sour  with  the  age  of  years  I 
Precedents  such  as  these  may  not  be  de* 
fended  perhaps,  but  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
One  of  Dickens'  friends  remarked  shortly 
after  the  great  author's  death, — "  If  he  was 
not  a  Christian,  so  much  the  worse  for 
Christianity."  The  remark  suggests  an* 
other,  or  rather  a  modification  of  it  Had 
he  opposed  himself  to  the  spirit  of  Chris* 
tianity,  how  different,  how  much  less  potent 


would  have  been  his  character  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  I  How  much  ol  his 
success  did  he  owe  to  the  £sict  that  he  was 
subject  to  and  recognized  the  outworking 
of  a  system  whose  benignant  power  aflects 
the  social,  civic  and  national  life  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  was  not  as  we  have  said  an  ad- 
herent of  any  sect ;  neither  is  Mrs.  Muloch- 
Craiki  who  nevertheless  announces  her 
belief  in  Christianity,  and  in  whose  good 
faith  the  public  has  entire  confidence.  But 
it  is  safe  to  a6irm  that  like  most  other  emi- 
nent men  of  his  epoch  he  was  ChrisHaniztd 
in  his  character  and  in  his  work.  Thus 
much  we  can  reasonably  and  in  Christian 
charity  accord  to  him ;  more  than  this  we 
have  no  warrant  nor  need  for  asserting. 
Had  he  been  less  mindful  of  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  had  the  tenor  of  his 
works  been  at  variance  with  its  spirit,  he 
would  have  failed  to  commend  himself  so 
widely  and  so  powerfully  to  the  reading 
public  of  the  workL 

Hans  Andersen  dedicates  a  forfh-coming 
work  to  the  memory  of  Dickens,  "the 
greatest  humanitarian  of  our  age."  Mr. 
Beecher  in  generous  praise  exhorts  us  to 
"be  thankful  to  God  for  the  work  that  he 
had  been  raised  up  to  accomplish."  And 
who  that  heard  the  tribute  of  his  brodier 
artist  Thackeray,  will  forget  the  ardor  of 
his  uttered  words :  "  I  recognize  in  his  ge- 
nius— I  speak  with  awe  and  reverence— a 
communication  from  that  Divine  Benefi- 
cence whose  blessed  task  we  know  it  will 
one  day  be  to  wipe  every  tear  from  every 
eye.  Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the 
feast  of  love  and  kindness  which  this  gentle 
and  charitable  soul  has  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  the  worid.  I  take  and  enjoy 
my  share,  and  say  a  benediction  for  the 
meal." 

"  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us," 
said  the  Master.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible rightly  to  estimate  such  a  benefac- 
tor as  Mr.  Dickens  except  in  the  spirit  of 
this  utterance.  Directed  by  it  we  cannot 
fail  of  discerning  that  he  was  a  mighty  force 
co-working  with  all  excellent  and  Christian 
effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race — the 
welfiu-e  of  the  worid. 
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THE  story  of  Ruth  is  a  simple  and 
touching  narrative  of  the  experience 
and  trials  of  a  kind,  faithful,  and  noble 
heart  With  the  truthful  reality  of  biogra- 
phy it  combines  the  interest  of  romance. 
And  in  the  reading  of  it,  one  can  hardly  de- 
cide which  most  to  admire,  the  beautiful 
simplicity  in  which  the  story  is  told,  or  the 
cbanning  character  of  the  heroine  which  it 
presents.  It  must,  at  least,  satisfy  the 
reader,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
works  of  fiction  for  scenes  and  characters 
that  will  excite  the  deepest  interest,  or  for 
examples  of  devoted  attachment,  imswerv* 
ing  constancy,  and  noble  heroism.  We 
may  find  all  such  within  the  lids  of  the 
Bible,  drawn  in  a  style  of  attractive  beauty, 
and  glowing  with  the  truthfulness  of  real 
and  every  day  life.  Without  doubt  many 
a  Hebrew  mother,  while  sitting  at  the  door 
of  her  tent  at  evening  twilight,  has  beguiled 
her  children  with  the  story  of  Ruth,  and 
many  a  Hebrew  maiden  under  circumstan- 
ces of  poverty  and  hardship^  has  found  her 
spirit  made  stronger  and  life  brighter  by 
thinking  of  the  virtues  of  her  sister  who 
once  gleaned  in  the  fields  of  Boas.  And 
all  classes,  in  all  times,  may  be  benefited  by 
those  lessons  of  patience,  industry,  filial  af- 
fection, and  sweet  trust  which  are  so  clearly 
and  beautifxiUy  furnished  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Ruth. 

In  illustration  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  some  of  the  incidents  re- 
corded in  this  interesting  narrative.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  one  of  the  judges,  there 
was  a  severe  £unine  in  the  land  of  Israel. 
And  a  certain  man  by  the  name  of  Elime- 
lech  took  his  fiunily,  and  went  over  into  the 
land  of  Moab  and  there  settled.  His 
fiunily  consisted  of  himself  his  wife,  whose 
name  was  Naomi,  and  their  two  sons.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  of  their  sojourn  in 
this  land,  the  father  died.  Not  long  after 
that  event,  the  two  sons  took  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  The  wife  of  one  was 
named  Orpah,  the  name  of  the  other  was 
Ruth.  But  in  the  course  of  time  these  two 
sons  also  died.  The  result  of  these  sad 
changes  and  events,  so  common  to  the  lot 
of  all  mortals,  was,  that  Naomi,  the  Hebrew 


mother,  found  herself  left  alone  with  her 
two  daughters-in-law,  in  a  strange  country. 
And  as  it  was  natural  in  the  desolation  of 
her  home,  which  was  now  bereft  of  her  hus- 
band and  sons,  in  the  loneliness  of  her  sit- 
uation, her  thoughts  began  to  turn  to  the 
land  of  her  fathers,  the  country  of  her 
birth.  Her  former  friends  and  kindred,  the 
scenes  of  her  youth,  the  places  and  people 
which  memory  held  dear  were  all  there. 
She  desired  again  to  visit  them,  to  spend 
her  remaining  days  with  her  ancient  lineage 
and  among  the  scenes  of  her  former  pros- 
perity. Accordingly  she  made  prepara- 
tions to  return  to  her  native  country. 

In  the  meantime  her  daughters-in-law, 
Orpah  and  Ruth,  started  to  go  with  her. 
That  sacrifice  she  declined  to  have  them 
make,  but  told  them  that  they  might  both 
leave  her,  and  return  to  their  own  homes, 
to  their  own  mother's  house,  saying,  **  The 
Lord  deal  kindly  with  you  as  ye  have  dealt 
with  the  dead,  and  with  me.''  But  they 
both  insisted  upon  going  with  her.  Yet 
after  much  persuasion,  she  influenced 
Orpah  to  go  back  to  her  own  people. 
Ruth,  however,  out  of  great  respect  and 
affection  for  Naomi,  determined  to  remain 
with  her,  and  share  her  fortunes  until  the 
end  of  life.  These  last  scenes  of  separa- 
tion and  departure  were  deeply  affecting^ 
and  are  thus  described  in  the  book :  "  And 
they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept  again ; 
and  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law ;  but 
Ruth  clave  unto  her.  And  Naomi  said, 
Behold  thy  sister-in-law  has  gone  back 
unto  her  people,  and  unto  her  gods ;  return 
thou  after  thy  sister-in-law.  And  Ruth 
said,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to 
return  firom  following  after  thee:  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God. 
Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will 
I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  ai:^ht  but  death  part  thee  and 
me." 

After  witnessing  such  strength  of  afiec- 
tion  and  determination  on  the  part  of  Ruth, 
her  mother-in-law  permitted  her  to  remain 
with  her  and  accompany  lier  to  the  land  of 
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Judah  and  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  where 
she  had  formerly  lived.  In  taking  this 
step,  Ruth  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
her  own  peculiar  people  to  whom  she  was 
attached  by  ties  of  blood,  language,  wor- 
ship, and  sympathy;  she  must  leave  for- 
ever the  scenes  of  childhxxxi,  the  attrac- 
tions and  endearments  of  home  and  kin- 
dred, and  take  up  her  abode  in  a  land  where 
she  was  an  utter  stranger,  where  the  reli- 
gion, the  laws  and  the  customs  were  en- 
tirely diflferent  from  those  of  her  own.  But 
she  preferred  to  make  these  sacrifices,  and 
subject  herself  to  all  the  trials  and  cares 
that  might  lie  in  the  future,  for  the  sake  of 
dwelling  in  the  society  and  administering 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her  moth* 
er-in-law  in  her  declining  years.  Her  sense 
of  duty,  and  extraordinary  attachment 
led  her  to  surrender  almost  every  worldly 
advantage  and  personal  enjoyment  for  this 
object.  ^ 

When  they  arrived  in  Bethlehem  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  barley  harvest.  And 
as  a  means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and 
her  mother-in-law,  she  went  out  to  glean 
after  the  reapers  in  the  field.  This  occu* 
pation  was  pursued  by  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  a  laborious  and  pre- 
carious way  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Yet 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  source  cf 
dependence  opened  to  these  two  persons. 
Every  morning,  therefore,  Ruth  went  out 
from  the  city  and  entered  the  distant  fields 
of  the  country  to  glean  after  the  reapers. 
She  toiled  with  cheerflilness  ahd  diligence 
through  the  long  day  under  the  scorching 
sun,  and  at  night  returned  with  the  result 
of  her  labors  to  her  humble  home.  For- 
tunately for  her,  she  happened  to  select  as 
the  place  of  her  employment  the  fields  of 
a  man  of  large  benevolence  and  wealth,  by 
the  name  of  Boaz.  This  man  had  heard 
the  story  of  the  trials  and  virtues  of  Ruth, 
of  her  love  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  t;he 
sacrifices  she  had  made  in  following  her  to 
a  strange  country.  He  therefore  gave  her 
opportunities  and  privileges  which  did  not 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  gleaners.  Meeting 
her  on  one  occasion  In  the  field,  he  said 
unto  her,  "  At  meal  time  come  thou  hither, 
and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in 
the   vinegar.     Xnd   she    sat   beside   the 


reapers ;  and  he  reached  her  parched  com, 
and  she  did  eat  and  was  sufficed  and  left. 
And  when  ishe  was  risen  up  to  glean,  Boaz 
commanded  his  young  men,  saying,  let  her 
glean  even  among  the  sheaves  and  reproach 
her  not ;  and  let  fall  some  of  the  handfuls 
on  purpose  for  her,  and  leave  them,  that 
she  may  glean  them  and  rebuke  her  not. 
So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and 
beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned ;  and  it  was 
about  an  ephah  of  barley,"  or  in  our  meas- 
ure about  a  half  bushel.  This  occupation 
Ruth  followed  with  various  experiences 
and  incidents  to  the  end  of  the  wheat  har- 
vest and  the  barley  harvest.  But  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  pursue  to  the  end  her 
adventures  and  fortunes.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  story  has  very  much  the  same 
conclusion  that  distinguish  stories  ot  the 
present  day ;  that  is,  she  married  honorably 
and  prosperously,  even  the  wealthy  lord  in 
whose  fields  she  had  gleaned,  and  spent 
her  remaining  da)rs  in  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  happiness. 

The  subject  which  this  story  of  Ruth 
suggests,  is  heroism  among  the  humble  and 
the  lowly.  A  beautiful  character  and  touch- 
ing incidents  are  here  drawn  in  artless  sim- 
pliciQ^  by  the  pen  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 
We  all  admire  the  moral  loveliness  of  the 
picture,  we  read  the  record  with  unabated 
interest,  and  we  bestow  unmeasured  praise 
upon  the  kindness,  devotion,  and  faithful- 
ness of  Ruth.  .  And  yet  we  seldom  think 
how  oflen  this  story  of  Ruth  has  been  re- 
peated over  in  all  lands  and  ages  by  many 
a  devoted,  loving,  and  self-sacrificing 
woman.  We  seldom  think  that  the  same 
trials  have  been  experienced,  the  same  self- 
denial  endured,  the  same  strong  attachment, 
sweetness  of  spirit,  holy  patience,  and 
trust,  have  all  been  as  nobly  exhibited  by 
perhaps  thousands,  in  all  ages  and  nations. 

Other  communities  and  people,  besides 
the  Hebrew,  have  had  their  Ruths  and 
Naomls,  if  not  in  name,  at  least,  in  spirit 
and  character.  They  have  displayed  the 
most  heroic  virtues,  the  divinest  qualities  of 
soul  in  struggling  against  the  adversities 
of  life,  and  in  sacrificing  their  own  worldly 
interest,  enjoyment,  and  ease,  for  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  others.  But  these 
persons,  oftentimes  moving  in  the  obscure 
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and  humble  walks  of  life,  are  very  seldom 
recognized  by  the  world.  Their  names  and 
their  deeds  have  not  been  enrolled  on  the 
scroll  of  history,  or  embalmed  in  the  glow- 
ing verse  of  the  poet.  They  have  lived 
and  died  unknown  to  fame  ;  seldom  known, 
indeed,  beyond  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. And  often  so  unobtrusive  are 
their  works  of  kindness  and  love,  that  they 
are  known  only  to  those  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  them. 

The  great  majority  of  the  community  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  heroes, 
e  samples  of  fortitude,  courage,  endur- 
ance, and  all  the  higher  qualities  of  human 
nature,  in  some  large  field  of  operation,  in 
some  extensive  public  demonstration,  in 
the  shock  and  conflict  of  revolutions,  in 
the  movement  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  in 
the  strife  and  carnage  of  the  battle-field. 
It  is  gravely  imagined  that  nobody  can  be 
heroes  but  generals  or  soldiers;  those 
who  are  engaged  in  some  physical  contest 
or  military  campaign.  The  manner  in  which 
nearly  all  past  history  has  been  written, 
and  the  particular  prominence  which  has 
been  given  to  military  achievements  and 
valor,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  serious 
mistake.  About  aU  the  history  that  we 
have  of  different  nations  and  people  in  the 
past,  is  simply  a  record  of  their  wars  and 
battles,  the  forms  and  changes  of  their  gov- 
ernments, and  the  character  of  their  rulers. 
Those  who  have  taken  a  part  in  these  move- 
ments have  been  made  the  particular  sub- 
jects of  notice  by  the  pen  of  the  historian. 
But  the  peasant,  the  laborer,  the  workshop, 
the  farm,  the  home,  toils,  joys,  hardships, 
and  hopes  of  the  great  mass  of  human  life, 
have  had  no  history.  The  humbler  classes 
of  society  have  lived  and  died  with  no  one 
to  tell  of  their  aspirations,  sacrifices,  and 
victories.  Yet  it  may  be  that  the  lives  and 
movements  of  this  imnoticed  class  would 
furnish  examples  of  moral  greatness  and 
heroism  as  noble  and  brilliant  as  any  that 
can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  military  &me. 

"  There  are  homesteads  which  hare  witnessed  deeds, 
That  battle  fields,  with  all  their  honored  pomp, 
Have  little  to  compare  with.    Life's  great  play 
May,  so  it  have  an  actor  great  enough. 
Be  well  performed  upon  an  humble  stage." 

But  if  the  pen  of  history  does  not  do  jus- 


to  those  who  move  in  the  lowly  places  of 
earth,  and  act  Hfe's  drama  upon  some  hum- 
ble stage,  and  preserve  in  enduring  forms 
of  speech  their  virtues  and  deeds,  let  us 
not,  at  least,  fail  to  honor  them  in  our 
hearts,  and  'acknowledge  with  gratitude 
every  holy  mission  and  beneficent  work  per- 
formed by  the  weakest  and  lowliest  child 
of  humanity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  forget  any  whose' names  have  already 
become  glorious,  and  their  memory  dear  by 
their  talents,  patriotism,  or  benevolence, 
on  the  public  theatre  of  life,  but  in  think- 
ing of  these  let  us  not  overlook  that  large 
amount  of  good,  and  those  blessed  acts  of 
love  which  are  performed  in  a  thousand 
homes  and  by  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whose  names  never  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

A  careful  consideration  of  this  subject 
will  convince  us  that  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  good  which  is  wrought  out  in 
the  world,  is  that  which  is  unseen  and  un- 
notied  by  the  superficial  crowd.  It  is  never 
paraded  abroad  in  public  prints,  it  never 
finds  a  tongue  in  history  or  song.  The 
reason  is,  that  true  goodness  never  sounds 
the  trump  of  its  own  fame,  nor  blazons 
forth  the  record  of  its  own  acts  ;  and  be- 
cause, also,  the  mass  of  society  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  it  in  places 
where  it  really  exists.  Travellers  in  the 
cars  see  nothing  but  the  most  prominent 
and  striking  objects  which  they  pass  on 
their  way.  They  do  not  discern  the  thou- 
sand attractions  and  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape ;  no  flowers,  nothing  of  the  count- 
less, minute,  lovely  things  of  nature  which 
go  t^  form  the  grand  panorama  that  so 
swiftly  unrolls  before  the  eye.  They  can 
see  the  rocks,  trees,  fences,  buildings, 
things  which  are  more  particularly  promi- 
nent. 

So  it  is  with  us  all  as  travellers  on  the 
journey  of  life.  In  the  hurry  of  business, 
in  the  noise,  tumult,  and  heat  of  worldly 
care  and  excitement,  we  see  only  the  larger 
objects  as  they  move  on  the  stage  of  human 
action.  We  see  kings,  presidents,  generfils, 
battles,  naval  expeditions,  political  changes 
and  revolutions,  things  of  this  sort ;  but 
we  do  not  see  those  small  events  that  are 
transpiring  in  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
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walks  ot  life,  the  acts  of  harity  and  self- 
denial  performed  by  those  who  have  learned 
to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  and 
who  do  not  let  their  left  hand  know  what 
their  right  hand  doeth.  We  do  not  see  as 
we  ought  the  springs  of  tender  and  pa- 
tient love  which  make  so  green  and  beauti- 
ful the  valley  of  life,  and  the  flowers  of 
kindness  that  bear  the  fruitage  of  so  many 
noble  deeds,  and  shed  their  fragrance  on 
all  the  atmosphere  around. 

If  we  paused  and  took  note  of  these  daily 
offices  of  goodness  and  piety,  which  are 
silently  and  quietly  fulfilled,  even  among 
the  ranks  of  the  poor ;  if  we  could  look 
into  a  thousand  homes  where  sorrow  and 
want  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  wit- 
ness with  what  sublime  fortitude  and  trust 
they  are  often  met  and  overcome ;  if  we 
could  witness  the  days  and  months  of  weary 
toil,  which  are  performed  by  many  a  brave 
and  loving  soul  for  some  brother  or  sister 
who  has  become  a  victim  of  misfortune  or 
lingering  sickness,  or,  perhaps,  of  some 
degrading  appetite ;  if  we  only  knew  how 
many  examples  of  the  most  devoted  affec- 
tion, most  enduring  fidelity,  and  sublimest 
self-sacrifice,  are  furnished  in  the  lives  and 
acts  of  the  humblest  classes  of  society  ;  if 
we  could  only  see  that  uncomplaining  cour- 
age, gentleness  of  spirit,  and  unshaken 
hope,  which  are  often  exhibited  in  seasons 
of  suffering  and  gloom  ;  if  we  could  only 
see  and  know  all  this,  which  is  now  un- 
seen and  unknown  by  the  busy  and  thought- 
less multitude,  we  should  form  nobler  ideas 
of  human  nature,  and  acknowledge  that 
there  was  more  good  in  the  world  than  we 
had  given  it  credit  for.  We  should  find 
that  the  Naomis,  and  the  Ruths,  and  the 
Marys,  were  not  confined  to  one  nation  or 
to  one  age  of  the  world. 

And  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  women 
belong  especially  to  that  class  of  deeds 
which  pass  unrecorded  and  unnoticed. 
Their  duties  and  toils  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  circle  of  home  and  to  the  cares 
of  domestic  life.  They  seldom  fill  great 
public  positions,  or  mingle  in  ,the  strife  of 
public  debate.  They  command  no  armies, 
lead  no  navies,  build  no  railroads,  nor  man- 
age important  schemes  of  finance  and  trade. 
For  this  reason  their  labors  are  unappre- 


ciated and  unrecognized  by  the  great  and 
bustling  crowd.  Yet  how  many  homes  are 
made  happy,  how  much  suffering  is  relieved, 
and  how  many  wants  are  answered  by  the 
constant  and  unwearied  efforts  of  woman. 
Children  are  reared  in  their  days  of  in- 
fancy and  helplessness  by  women,  the  sick 
are  nursed  and  watched  over,  the  thousand 
little  attentions  and  duties  that  fill  the 
house  with  social  comfort  and  delight,  are 
all  done  by  women.  Where  sympathy  and 
affection  are  needed,  woman  is  present ; 
where  tenderness  and  patience  are  required, 
she  is  sent  for ;  where  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices are  demanded  for  the  happiness  of 
others,  who  so  ready  as  woman  to  make 
them? 

Go  with  me  to  some  manufacturing  city 
or  village,  and  see  that  pale-faced  girl  who 
wends  her  way  early  in  the  morning  to  her 
task  in  the  cotton  mill.  Every  day,  year 
after  year,  firom  the  morning  to  the  evening 
twilight,  she  is  seen  toiling  at  the  loom. 
And  what  is  the  secret  of  all  this  industry? 
It  is  that  she  has  an  aged  feither  or  mother 
in  some  distant  town  or  State,  dependent 
upon  her  for  support.  And  the  fruits  of 
her  diligence  go  to  make  their  declining 
years  peaceful  and  pleasant.  The  respect 
and  love  that  she  bears  towards  them,  and 
the  opportunity  of  smoothing  their  path- 
way to  the  silent  tomb,  sweetens  her  toils, 
and  strengthens  her  saintlike  spirit. 

See  the  light  which  shines  out  from  the 
window  of  that  small  chamber  in  the  great 
metropolis.  The  streets  have  long  been 
deserted  by  the  money-making  and  pleas- 
ure-seeking crowd.  In  that  chamber  sits 
in  loneliness  and  silence  a  care-worn  and 
feeble  woman  working  with  her  needle. 
All  around  are  signs  of  poverty  and  want. 
And  if  you  stop  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  create  the  necessity  of  these  mid- 
night toils  under  such  adverse  circumstan- 
ces, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  for  her- 
self alone  that  she  eats  the  bread  of  ad- 
versity and  drinks  the  cup  of  suffering. 
The  only  near  kindred  that  she  has  in  the 
world  is  a  sister.  Years  ago  this  sister 
married  a  young  man,  and  to  all  outward 
appearance,  she  had  a  bright  and  happy 
future  before  her.  But  soon  a  gloomy 
cloud  came  over  her  prospects.^  The  old, 
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sad  story  is  again  repeated.  Her  husband 
fell  into  profligate  company  and  died  a  vic- 
tim to  the  use  of  strong  drink.  The  wife 
and  three  young  children  are  thrown  upon 
the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  But  this 
woman,  in  the  exercise  of  a  loving  and 
heroic  nature,  takes  her  sister  and  her 
three  children  to  her  own  humble  home, 
and  is  now  trying  with  extra  labor  and  the 
most  pinching  economy  to  provide  for  their 
temporal  needs. 

Last  summer,  while  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  tones  of  a  hand  organ,  accompanied  by 
the  sweet  voice  of  a  woman.  I  went  with 
the  crowd  to  the  spot  whence  the  music 
proceeded.  The  woman  was  singing  the 
**  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  by  her  side 
was  a  little  black-eyed  girl  playing  on  a 
tambourine.  The  music  was  truly  delight- 
fiiL  The  voice  of  the  woman  was  rich  and 
clear,  being  tinged  with  a  slight  German 
accent  that  made  it  still  more  charming. 
Ten  years  ago,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
this  woman,  with  her  husband  and  five 
small  children,  left  Germany,  their  father- 
land, to  seek  a  home  and  a  living  in  this 
country.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Boston 
the  father  was  taken  sick  with  the  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  so  long  and  severe  was  the 
attack  of  that  fever  upon  his  system  that  he 
unfortunately  became  a  helpless  cripple  for 
life.  The  whole  care,  therefore,  of  the  five 
children  and  her  feeble  husband  devolved 
upon  the  mother.  She  had  in  her  girlhood, 
in  her  own  native  Jand,  learned  to  sing ; 
and  with  the  money  that  was  yet  left  in  her 
scanty  purse,  she  bought  a  hand  organ,  and 
determined  to  support  her  family  by  sing- 
ing and  playing  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
During  the  first  year  of  her  labor,  she  car- 
ried her  youngest  child  fastened  to  her 
back,  as  she  went  her  accustomed  rounds, 
and  that  little  black-eyed  miss  that  now 
stands  by  her  side  and  handles  the  tam- 
bourine is  the  child  that  she  once  carried 
about  in  this  manner.  Thus  in  this  way, 
with  her  street  songs  by  day,  and  her  dili- 
gent toil  far  into  the  still  hours  of  the 
night,  she  had  succeeded  in  keeping  her 
children  together,  and  in  meeting  those 
stem  necessities  which  such  a  ^mily  and 


the  care  of  an  invalid  husband  must  neces- 
sarily require. 

The  above  cases  that  we  have  cited  are 
all  facts,  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar  ; 
but  how  many  others  similar  to  these  might 
be  mentioned.  How  many  such  examples, 
indeed,  of  devoted  love  and  glorious  hero- 
ism does  the  history  of  the  lonely  and  hum- 
ble afford.  Often  as  I  have  passed  through 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and 
seen  the  old  apple  women  sitting  upon  the 
cold  pavement,  and  the  rag-gatherers,  with 
tattered  garments  and  shrivelled  forms, 
looking  sometimes  more  like  the  witches 
of  Macbeth  than  an5rthing  else,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  busy  over  some  pile  of  rubbish 
or  cinders,  have  I  thought  what  tales  of 
melancholy  interest  and  thrilling  power, 
what  stories  of  heroic  endurance,  of  inward 
heart  struggles,  of  battles  with  temptation 
and  adversity  they  might  give  us  out  of  ' 
their  own  humble  history.  Or  if  we  should 
follow  them  to  their  homes  in  some  obscure, 
ill-lighted,  poorly-ventilated  cellar,  we 
might  find  the  evidence  of  deeds  as  beauti- 
ful and  victorious,  as  grand  as  any  recorded 
upon  the  page  of  history ;  and  we  might 
find  characters  and  scenes  of  real  life  that 
would  cast  into  the  shade  the  most  thrilling 
sketches  of  the  novelist's  pen.  But  these 
and  others  are  passed  by  with  hardly  a 
glancing  thought.  Truly  does  the  poet 
say  in  view  of  all  such  persons  : 

**  Warriors  and  statesmen  have  their  mesd  of  praise, 

And  what  they  do  or  suffer  men  record ; 

But  the  long  sacrifice  of  woman's  days 

Passes  without  a  thought  —  without  a  word ; 

And  many  a  holy  struggle  for  the  sake 

Of  duties  sternly,  faithfully  fulfilled  — 

For  which  the  anxious  mind  must  watch  and  wait, 

And  the  strong  feelings  of  the  heart  be  stilled, — 

Goes  by  imheeded  as  the  summer  wind, 

And  leaves  no  memory  and  no  trace  behind  t 

Yet  it  may  be  more  lofty  courage  dwells 

In  one  meek  heart  which  braves  an  adverse  fate 

Than  his  whose  ardent  soul  indignant  swells, 

Warmed  by  the  fight,  or  cheered  through  high  debate." 

We  need  not  lack  for  heroes  alone  upon 
the  battle-field,  or  for  martyrs  in  some  past 
age  of  the  world.  They  are  to  be  found  to- 
day in  every  home  and  place  where  either 
man  or  woman  through  a  sense  of  duty  or 
the  inspiration  of  love,  confronts  bravely 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  seeks  through 
stern  self-denial  to  secure  the  comfort  and 
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happiness  of  others.  They  are  to  be  found 
where  the  world  hardly  expects  or  dreams 
of  finding  them — in  the  homes  of  the  hum- 
ble, among  the  lives  of  the  poor,  in  scenes 
and  places  obscure  and  hidden  from  the 
gaze  of  the  world.  The  triumphs  which 
are  there  achieved  are  victories  of  the  soul ; 
the  trophies  which  are  won  in  such  a  field 
are  the  laurels  of  goodness  and  love,  and 
the  rewards  of  such  labors  are  sweet 
thoughts,  blessed  memories,  natures  puri- 
fied and  refined,  and  a  peaceful  conscious- 
ness of  fidelity  to  duty  reposing  upon  the 
spirit  like  the  smile  of  God  and  the  very 
presence  of  heaven.  Let  us  look  more  fre- 
quently to  such  fields  and  scenes  for  pic- 
tares  of  the  highest  moral  beauty  and  for 
the  grandest  spiritual  achievements.  Let 
us  study  more  thoughtfully  that  unwritten 
history  of  human  goodness  and  those  unre- 
corded acts  oi  faithfulness  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  we  shall  find  human  nature  more  wor- 
thy of  our  respect  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  suppose.  One  reason  which 
leads  so  many  to  arrive  at  such  unfavorable 
views  of  the  innate  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  is  that  they  form  their  opinions 
from  the  written  record  of  human  aflfeirs, 
which  is  only  a  record  of  war,  violence  and 
bloodshed.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
far  fi-om  being  a  true  history  of  the  race. 
It  is  like  the  man  who  notes  down  only  the 
occurrence  of  the  storms  and  hurricanes, 
and  calls  that  the  prevailing  weather  of  the 
country.  He  forgets  to  notice  the  many 
bright  and  pleasant  day^,  the  long  weeks  of 
silent  sunshine,  frequent  dews,  and  quiet 
beauty  and  gladness,  seasons  when  nature 
performs  her  grandest  work  for  the  physical 
enjoyment  of  man.  If  the  real  history  of 
the  people  had  been  written,  their  common 
trials,  struggles,  and  labors,— if  more  book* 
like  the  book  of  Ruth,  which  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  homes  and  experiences  of 
private  and  domestic  life,  had  been  printed, 
our  views  of  man  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  in  some  degree  modified. 

But  while  the  pen  of  the  historian  does 
not  record  the  events  and  transactions  of 
humble  life,  while  human  eyes  do  not  always 
witntJss  the  holy  deeds  and  heavenly  vir- 
tues which  spring  up  along  the  pathway  of 
the  lowly,  nourished  by  the  fulfilment  of 


daily  duties  and  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
mon S3rmpathies  of  the  heart,  still  there  is 
a  record  made  of  these  deeds  and  virtues, 
and  there  are  eyes  that  do  witness  them. 
This  is  a  sweet  and  blessed  assurance  !  a 
divine  and  encouraging  thought !  The 
same  supreme  Father  who  counts  the  hairs 
of  our  heads  and  notices  the  sparrow's  fall, 
records  on  the  tablet  of  his  own  infinite  re- 
membrance the  good  acts  of  the  humblest 
of  his  children,  sees  and  rewards  the  small- 
est deed  of  love,  although  done  far  away 
from  the  eyes  of  men. 

Precious  indeed  is  such  a  thought,  and 
fi-om  it  the  lonely  and  weary  toiler  in  the 
service  of  humanity  can  derive  new  inspi- 
ration and  strength.  Many  there  are,  who 
are  engaged  in  some  work  of  mercy,  or  in 
some  mission  of  righteousness,  and  who 
sometimes  grow  faint  and  discouraged  be- 
cause the  world  seems  indifferent,  and  hu- 
man eyes  hW  to  recognize  their  labors  and 
to  give  them  those  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  which  they  feel  that 
their  works  demand.  Let  all  such, remem- 
ber that  God  sees  them,  sympathizes  with 
them  and  will  bless  them  with  the  holy  and 
gladdening  light  of  his  presence.  Angels, 
also,  look  down  from  heaven  and  watch 
with  rejoicing  the  divine  efforts  and  strug- 
gles of  the  humblest  of  earth's  children. 

Seeing,  then,  we  are  surrounded  by  such 
a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  never 
despair  when  enlisted  in  a  noble  cause, 
but  toil  on  with  a  brave  heart  and  a  manly 
spirit,  however  obscure  our  position,  or 
lowly  our  lot.  God  will  own  and  bless  us 
as  his  chosen  ones,  and  bestow  upon  us  at 
last  the  crown  of  victory.     * 

"  Weeds  iure  their  bIoss«mt  which  we  ne'er  behold, 

And  skies  their  light  which  is  nerer  shown, 
Ocean  its  treasures  of  unnoted  gold. 

And  earth  her  heroes  that  are  all  unknown. 
Yott  meet  them  as  you  pass  and  heed  them  not ; 

You  may  not  know  what  hosts  before  them  feU ; 
You  may  not  count  the  battles  they  have  fought ; 

The  wreaths  that  crown  them  are  invisible. 
Yet  they  have  fought  and  conquered ;  they  have  bent 

Night  after  night  beside  the  couch  of  pain, 
They  have  confronted  scorn  and  death,  and  lent 

Their  blood  to  make  the  stricken  whole  again. 

•  ••••• 

Oh,  there  are  daily  martyrdoms  that  we 

Heed  not  —  the  sufierers  are  to  us  unknown, 
But  angels  from  the  walls  of  Eden  see 

How  glorious  are  the  laurels  they  have  won."       • 

Hev,  v.  Lincoln. 
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WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

If  the  nature  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
been  a  subject  Into  which  we  ought  not  to 
inquire,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
himself  have  asked  his  disciples,  "Whom 
do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ? " 
much  less  that  he  would  have  followed  this 
question  with  that  more  pointed  one  to 
tiiemselves,  "  Whom  say^^  that  I  am  ?  " 

It  is  a  question  which  no  one  profound- 
ly interested  in  that  great  character  can  re- 
frain from  trying  to  answer.  Yet  the 
Christian  world  never  has  agreed  as  to  its 
answer ;  we  might  almost  say,  never  has 
succeeded  in  answering  it  at  all. 

We  do  not  at  this  day  suppose  him  to 
ha?e  been  Moses,  or  Elias,  or  John  the 
Baptist,  or  any  of  the  old  prophets  risen 
agMn,  We  do  repeat,  all  Christendom 
with  one  voice,  the  declaration  of  Peter, 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  He  is  the  Messiah,  we  say,  the 
long-expected  one,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
But  we  have  answered  as  to  his  office  only, 
not  as  to  his  person.  What  he  is  to  the 
woild  may  be  defined,  while  his  own  nature 
remains  unexplained.  We  have  but  pushed 
a  step  farther  back  the  inquiry  which  still 
arrests  us, — ^the  inquiry  which  Jesus  him- 
self makes  to  the  Pharisees,  "  What  think 
ye  of  the  Christ  ?  "    Who  is  he  ? 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  legitimate  ques- 
tioQ,  because  Jesus  has  asked  it ;  but  if  he 
had  not  spoken  we  should  still  believe  it  to 
be  legitimate,  because  we  cannot  help  ask- 
ing it  When  one  becomes  interested  in 
the  words  or  works  of  a  kindred  life,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  a  great  and  gifted  one,  the 
instinct  of  human  nature  is  to  seek  t(^  know 
(d  the  personality  behind  the  word  or  the 
work.  We  are  not  content  to  rest  in  the 
manifestation ;  there  is  an  imsatisfied  thirst 
until  we  pierce  to  the  source  whence  it 
flows.  Our  fondness  for  biographies,  our 
eagerness  for  the.  personal  history  of  au- 
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thors,  artists,  heroes,  illustrate  this  desire 
There  is  within  us  an  instinctive  hero- 
worship.  We  do  not  value  any  life  so 
much  for  what  it  does  for  us  as  for  what  it 
is  in  itself;  through  what  it  does  we  may 
learn  what  it  is ;  but  there  at  last  we  pay  our 
admiration  and  praise.  Is  it  strange  then 
that  we  feel  this  sentiment  in  its  uttermost 
intensity  as  we  contemplate  that  peerless 
life  which  centres  in  itself  the  life  of  the 
world  ? 

And  let  us  confess,  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  allures  while  it  baffies  us.  We 
become  in  some  degree  familiar  with  the 
history,  the  words,  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  in- 
stilled into  our  minds  from  infancy.  But 
the  conception  of  his  personality  is  hard  to 
gain.  Whether  it  would  be  had  we  not  to 
meet  at  the  outset  so  many  conflicting  the- 
ories concerning  him,  we  cannot  know. 
Surely  the  number  and  diversity  of  these 
theories,  the  whole  history  of  this  greatest 
controversy  of  the  church,  shows  not  only 
the  undying  interest  in  the  question,  but 
the  never-vanquished  difficulties  of  the  re- 
ply. 

Withput  the  personal  intercourse  enjoyed 
by  Peter  and  John,  and  with  little  advan- 
tage over  them  from  these  Christian  cen- 
turies, we  still  ponder  the  old  question, 
"What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?"  What  con- 
ception have  we  of  the  leader  whose  name 
we  bear  ?  Is  he  God,  or  man,  or  a  mysteri- 
ous union  of  the  two,  or  some  intermediate 
being  more  mysterious  still  ?  Did  his  con- 
scious existence  begin  on  earth,  or  did  he 
dwell  with  the  Father  in  glory  before  the 
worlds  were  ?  Was  he  aware  from  the  first 
of  the  possession  of  the  spirit  without 
measure,  or  did  this  knowledge  dawn  upon 
him  as  a  dawning  light  ?  Was  his  earthly 
life  the  shrouding  and  veiling  of  an  in- 
dwelling divinity,  or  was  it  the  unfolding  of 
a  peerless  humanity  ? 

The   church   has  in  turn   affirmed   all 
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these,  and  in  turn  denied  them  all.  At 
some  time,  or  in  some  of  its  branches,  each 
theory  has  found  ardent  believers,  able  ad- 
vocates. And  we  cannot  read  their  expo- 
sitions without  feeling  that  there  is  truth 
underlying  them  alL  *  But  the  perception  of 
this  does  not  satisfy  our  search.  Some- 
where among  these  half-truths  must  lie  the 
absolute  truth ;  and  though  we  may  think 
ourselves  uncommitted  to  any  side  of  the 
controversy,  we  cannot  avoid  sympathy 
with  one  side  or  another,  where  the  evi- 
dence or  the  philosophy  seems  to  lie. 

But  examination  shows  the  theoriesi 
though  so  numerous,  neither  distinct  from 
each  other,  nor  clear  in  themselves.  Even 
those  who  hold  the  venerable  church  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  differ  widely  among 
themselves  as  to  the  meaning  wrapped  up  in 
that  theologic  phrase.  Christ  is  God,  say 
some,  yet  not  all  of  God ;  he  is  one  of  three 
equal  beings  reigning  together — three  per- 
sons, but  one  essence.  He  is  God,  say 
others,  but  not  the  supreme  God  ;  he  is  the 
second  person  in  the  Godhead,  both  Son 
and  Spirit  being  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
Others  call  him  the  supreme  God,  revealed 
through  one  only  of  his  three  forms  of 
manifestation.  And  yet  others,  forgetting 
the  claims  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  in 
their  zeal  to  exalt  the  Son,  speak  of  him, 
like  Beecher  in  his  life  of  Christ,  as  "  the 
Divine  Spirit  clothed  in  a  human  body." 
This  becomes  virtually  Unitarianism  — 
Christ  the  one  and  only  God. 

Indeed,  all  these  theories  are  less  con- 
cerned with  three  than  with  two.  The 
chief  eflfort  is  to  explain  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Son  and  the  Father.  Never,  in 
all  these  expositions,  do  we  gain  any  im- 
pression of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
-Ghost,  nor  of  the  reality  of  such  concep- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  A  curious 
illustration  of  this  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  always  spoken  of  as  //,  never  he  ;  while 
the  Father  and  Son  have  alike  the  pro- 
noun of  personality.  It  seems  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  other  than  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  more 
separable  from  himself  than  is  the  spirit  or 
influence  of  a  man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  something  more  than  mysterious, 


It  is  unintelligible.  The  Unitarian  theory 
of  Christ's  deity,  however,  is  easily  un- 
derstood, and  even  if  not  true  in  form,  can 
be  readily  accounted  for.  Remembering 
the  tendency  of  all  nations  to  deify  their 
heroes,  their  ideals,  can  we  wonder  that  he 
who  compelled  the  world's  homage,  not  by 
physical  valor  or  mental  power,  but  by  that 
more  exalted  and  all-subduing  greatness 
of  the  spirit,  can  we  wonder  that  he  gained 
this  early  and  lasting  apotheosis  ?•  Whether 
we  consider  it  above  reason  or  against  rea- 
son, there  is  something  in  it  which  allures 
our  sympathy,— which  commands  our  ad- 
miration if  not  our  assent. 

Between  this  and  the  humanitarian  the- 
ory are  two  compromises.  The  idea  of  Je- 
sus as  Deus  Homo  was  for  centuries  the 
favorite  doctrine  of  the  church.  We  read 
it  to-day  in  the  familiar  words  of  the  As- 
bly's  Confession, — "two  whole,  perfect, 
and  distinct  natures, — the  Godhead  and 
the  manhood,  inseparably  joined  together 
in  one  person,  which  person  is  very  man 
and  very  God."  This  being  of  blended  di- 
vinity and  humanity,  not  simply  the  soul 
of  Deity  dwelling  in  a  human  body,  but 
the  soul  of  Deity  interfused  with  a  human 
soul,  has  been  supposed  to  reconcile  the 
objections  to  the  pure  divinity  and  the  pure 
humanity  of  Jesus.  This  is  evidently  the 
being  of  Mr.  Hepworth's  new  feuth,  "  a  Re- 
deemer who  through  his  humanity  can  un- 
derstand the  need  of  men,  and  through  his 
perfect  divinity  supply  it"  It  is  doubtless 
the  view  accepted  without  question  by  mul- 
titudes; and  it  has  a  seeming  truth  — 
rather  it  holds  a  deep  spiritual  truth  with- 
in it.  "  What  is  man  himself,"  says  Guizot, 
"  but  an  incomplete  and  imper&ct  incarna- 
tion of  God  ?  "  What,  then,  is  the  well-be- 
loved Son  but  the  same  incarnation  com- 
plete and  perfect?  Thus,  naturally  un- 
derstood, we  must  all  accept  it  Only 
when  we  take  the  church  idea  of  an  extra- 
ordinary and  supernatural  incarnation  sund 
work  out  a  strange,  compoimd  nature  with- 
out parallel  in  all  the  ranks  of  being,  do  we 
find  ourselves  out  of  harmony  with  it,  una- 
ble even  to  comprehend  it 

Akin  to  this  is  the  theory  which,  instead 
of  ascribing  to  Jesus  the  blended  nature  of 
God  and  man,  places  him  between  the  two, 
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— ^  more  than  human,  less  than  divine." 
That  philosophy  which  places  man 

**  Midway  firom  aothing  to  the  Deity," 

looking  up  through  still  ascending  ranks  of 
being,  has  seen  in  the  Son  of  God  the  link 
between  archangel  and  the  Infinite  One. 
Nor  has  such  a  view  lacked  supposed 
Scriptttce  testimony.  He  to  whom  God 
gave  a  name  above  every  name,  who  was 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  the 
first  bom  of  every  creature,  who  was  before 
Abraham, — how  easy  to  conceive  of  him 
as  a  being  above  ai^el  and  archangel,  sent 
to  the  world^from  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
This  conception  of  a  lofty,  pre-existent 
spirit  stooping  from  his  high  estate  to  re- 
deem a  fallen  world,  has  taken  deep  hold  of 
the  imaginations  of  men.  But  it  has 
seemed  rather  the  beauty  of  poetic  mysti- 
cism than  the  simplicity  of  divine  truth.  It 
leaves  the  nature  of  Jesus  in  more  obscuri- 
ty than  any  other  theory.  We  know  some- 
thing of  humanity,  something,  let  us  hope, 
of  divinity,  but  this  wide,  intermediate  re- 
gion is  to  human  knowledge  the  unex- 
plored, the  debatable  land.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Oarke  is  right  in  saying  that  this  concep- 
tion of  Jesus  separates  him  more  entirely 
from  our  sympathies  than  any  other. 

Yet,  perhaps  it  is  not  from  our  sympa- 
thies that  any  of  these  theories  separates  the 
Saviour  oi  men.  Spiritual  life  is  the  same 
in  kind,  whether  in  men,  angels,  or  God. 
Let  us  remember  that  all,  angels  and  men, 
are  God's  children,  more  nearly  related  to 
him  than  to  each  other.  What  is  his  na- 
ture but  ours  in  infinite  perfection  ?  Let 
us  build  no  imaginary  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween ourselves  and  him.  If  Christ  was 
God,  how  could  that  remove  him  from  our 
sympathy,  when  to  that  God  we  open  our 
hearts  more  freely  than  to  any  earthly 
friend? 

There  is  a  point,  however,  at  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  multitudes  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons, all  these  theories  fail.  They  make 
no  recognition  of  Christ  as  our  Exemplar. 
They  destroy  utterly  the  force  of  his  hu- 
man experience.  What  pattern  shall  a 
God  or  pre-existent  angel  be  to  you  and 
me,  they  say,  i:«  our  ignorance,  weakness 
and  temptation  ?  With  that  infinite  power 
over  life,  even  with  that  grander,  angelic 


experience  of  life,  the  temptation  becomes 
unreal,  the  sorrows  deceptive.  A  God  or 
a  glorified  spirit  might  walk  forth  unharmed 
from  the  grave  ;  but  what  assurance  would 
that  be  that  we,  frail  creatures  of  a  day, 
should  triumph  over  its  power  ?  To  heal 
our  human  wounds,  they  say,  Christ  must 
be  the  sharer  of  our  humanity. 

How  then  can  he  be  the  world's  strong 
Redeemer,  —  the  Mediator  between  man 
and  God  ? 

With  the  mere  naturalism  which  sees  in 
Jesus  simply  the  Galilean  peasant,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  discredits  his  mira- 
cles, charges  him  with  the  mistakes  and 
follies,  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  or- 
dinary men,  he  who  accepts  the  record  of 
his  life,  or  sees  his  power  in  the  world,  can 
have  no  sympathy.  But  can  we  ascribe  to 
him  no  other  manhood  than  this  ? 

What  if  being  found  in  fashion  like  a 
man,  who  could  of  himself  do  nothing,  he 
should  have  been  chosen  by  God's  wisdom 
and  prepared  by  God's  providence  to  be  the 
typical  man  of  the  race.  Would  not  this 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  those  special 
manifestations  of  divine  power  by  which 
God  attested  his  mission?  How  natural 
that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke,  he  should 
have  been  "placed,  by  an  exceptional 
birth,  where  the  first  Adam  stood,— ^rescued 
from  inherited  depravity,  made  in  the 
image  oi  God."  What  if  thus  he  became 
Inmianuel, — not  God  himself,  but  God's 
image  reflected  in  a  perfect  manhood,  so 
that  looking  through  his  nature  as  through 
a  glass  we  see  that  of  the  Father.  What  if 
God  had  raised  him  up  to  be,  as  Furness 
says,  "  our  next  of  kin  in  the  Spirit,"  a  ten- 
der human  hand  to  lead  us  to  the  Father 
we  had  lost?  Does  he  become  less  to 
men?  Does  he  not  rather  become  in- 
finitely more,  —  no  longe^  a  majestic  dis- 
couragement and  rebuke,  but  a  mighty  in- 
spiration to  every  upward  endeavor,  a 
prophecy  of  the  final  victory  for  all  I 

Those  who  hold  such  a  view,  while  they 
distinguish  between  the  persons  of  Father 
and  Son,  do  not  separate  their  work.  In- 
stead of  Christ  as  God  saving  the  world, 
they  see  God  saving  the  world  through. 
Christ.  Mr.  Hepworth  tells  us  he  dare 
not  ask  any  soul  to  trust  itself  to  one  who. 
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is  not  at  once  the  perfect  man  and  the  in- 
finite God.  As  if  this  work  which  Christ 
does,  God  were  unable  to  do  I  What  safer 
refuge  can  there  be  than  the  bosom  of  the 
infinite  God  ?  Christ,  who  leads  us  thither, 
asks  no  soul  to  trust  itself  to  other  than  its 
Father  and  his. 

Such  a  view  o(  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
seems  to  its  believers  to  embody  in  more 
intelligible  form  the  truth  obscurely  felt  in 
all  the  others.  He  is  one  of  the  trimty  of 
\ritnesses  of  Him  who  speaks  to  us  also  in 
the  glory  of  his  works  and  the  still  voice  of 
his  ever  present  spirit.  He  is  the  divine 
Man,  untainted  by  the  world,  keeping  un- 
sullied the  image  of  divinity.  He  is  the 
messenger  of  salvation,  not  given  from 
above  the  world,  but  so  filled  with  the  di- 
vine spirit  as  to  rise  above  the  world,  and 
become  evermore  our  leader  and  ideal,-^ 
"  the  type  of  sanctity  and  the  model  of  life." 
Pre-existent  in  the  thought  and  love  of  the 
Father,  the  visions  of  his  heavenly  glory 
are  but  prophecy  read  backward ;  the 
prophecy  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  when 
all  have  grown  up  into  him,  the  living  head. 
Thus  is  he  the  beginning  of  a  new  creation, 
the  first  bom  into  eternal  hit. 

Does  this  conception  differ  from  that  of  the 
believers  in  Christ's  deity  so  much  as  they 
have  imagined  ?  We  appreciate  their  in- 
stinctive,  painful  feeling  that  any  theory 
save  theirs  belittles  his  nature  and  despoils 
him  of  his  proper  homage.  They  shrink 
fix)ra  thought  of  him  as  "  a  mere  man."  It 
has  been  nobly  said,  **  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  mrrg  man."  In  Mr.  Beecher's 
words,  "Manhood  is  nearer  to  Godhood 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  believe."  Else* 
where  he  says,  "  The  Divine  nature  dotbed 
in  flesh  constitutes  the  absolute  manhood." 
How  for  from  him  arc  they  who  reverse  the 
assertion,  and  say  that  in  the  absolute  man- 
hood we  have  the  divine  nature  clothed  in 
flesh  ?     , 

We  are  not  too  far  apart,  at  least,  for 
considerate  charity.  Said  a  thoughtful 
woman,  clinging  to  her  faith,  even  when 
she  feh  its  evidences  wavering,  "  When  my 
Saviour  leaves  the  throne  of  the  Infinite,  I 
know  not  where  to  place  him ;  I  feel  as 
did  Mary  at  his  empty  sepulchre — *  They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 


where  they  have  laid  him.' "  Has  (t  oc- 
curred to  such  that  there  may  be  another 
side  to  feelings  Mke  that  ?  Those  who 
have  been  reared  in  the  feith  of  Chvist's 
humanity,  or  who  have  come  to  accept  such 
a  £&ith  sincerely,  can  hardly  thhuk  it  possi- 
ble to  any  Christian  heart  there  is  no 
Fadier  in  heaven  or  no  Jesus  the  Saviour, 
each  loved  with  a  separate  and  especial 
love.  In  their  thought  Jesus  has  his  dis- 
tinct place,  never  absorbed  in  the  idea  of 
another,  sharing  his  peculiar  love  with  no 
equals,  no  rivals.  Shall  this  love  be  dis- 
appointed ?  If^  when  these  souls  reach 
heaven,  they  find  not  both  the  Father  of 
their  spirits  and  the  Saviour  of  their  love, 
—two,  not  one, — will  not  heaven  be  the 
poorer  for  them  ?  If  the  Jesus  whom  they 
knew  and  loved  on  earth  is  lost  in  the  one 
great  omnipresent  Spirit,  who  cannot  there- 
by be  nnade  the  greater  to  their  thought, 
shall  not  they,  too,  say,  «  They  have  taken 
away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they^ 
have  laid  hini "  ? 

Whatever  answer  to  the  great  inquiry 
may  seem  to  us  to  be  true,  let  us  not  forget 
that  a  diflerent  thought  maybe  to  some 
other  soul  equally  necessary,  equally 
precious.  All  our  thecmes  together  will 
not  bring  the  subject  to  the  level  of  com- 
plete comprehension.  When  we  cannot 
understand  how  any  mortal  man  is  the  im- 
mortal child  of  God,  let  us  not  expect  to 
fi&thom  all  the  mysteries  of  his  being  who 
was  preeminetly  the  Son  of  man  and  Son 
of  God.  With  whatever  error,  we  doubt- 
less all  have  something  of  the  truth.  Let 
us  recognize,  beneath  all  our  diversities,  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit,  through  whicdi  we  can 
stiU  join  hands  in  reverent  discipleship  : 
each  obedient,  according  to  his  light,  to 
the  voice  which  said,  "  Believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me." 


•  ^m^   > 


FOUNDER'S  DAY. 
Our  friends  at  Dean  Academy  have  a 
beautifiil  custom,  observed  in  the  school 
since  its  begmning,  of  celebrating  the  birth- 
day of  its  founder,  Dr.  Oliver  Dean.  The 
1 8th  of  February  they  have  set  apart  as  a 
day  of  festival  and  rejoicing,  by  which  the 
memory  of  this  good  man  and  his  munili* 
cent  gift  shall  be  heW  in  perpetual  remem* 
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brance.  Every  year  heretofore  the  friends 
and  guardians  of  the  institution,  its  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  have  assembled  together  on 
that  day,  the  venerable  Doctor  himself  in 
their  micfst,  and  presented  to  him  their 
congratulations,  while  they  received  to 
their  own  hearts  the.  joy  of  his  cheerful 
presence  and  the  benediction  of  his  gray 
hairs.  Together  they  have  listened  to  ora- 
tion and  poem,  fitly  framed  for  the  place, 
the  occasion,  the  suggestions.  Their  tables 
have  been  spread  with  a  holiday  banquet, 
adding  its  part  to  the  festive  joy,  and  the 
eYening  has  been  bright  with  illuminations 
and  gay  with  music,  while  the  pupils  and 
their  friends,  in  party  adornments,  and 
a-bloom  with  health  and  happiness,  have 
fliade  ap  a  scene  that  might  well  be,  to  the 
aged  eyes  looking  on,  a  satisfying  reward 
ior  all  kis  generosity  in  their  behalf. 

Bat  this  year,  though  the  sun  rises  fair 
and  warm  as  svmmer  on  its  dawn,  there  is 
a  sadness  over  the  face  of  Founder's  Day. 
He  who  has  just  passed  to  his  rest,  fiill  of 
years  and  honors,  did  not,  indeed,  wish  it 
to  be  a  sad  day:  and  so,  following  his 
directions,  they  do  not  dose  the  doors  he 
enters  no  more,  nor  hang  crape  about  the 
walls,  Bor  sit  in  sad  silence,  to  honor  his 
memory.  Again  they  assemble  to  keep  the 
festival,  to  hear  the  spoken  words  of  wis- 
dom, to  congratulate  ^each  other  on  the 
great  gift.  It  is  not  the  day  of  the  Found- 
er's death,  but  that  of  his  birth,  they  cele- 
brate, and  they  are  as  grateful  that  he  was 
bom,  and  lived  to  bless  the  world,  now  that 
he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  as  ever  before. 

Such  was  his  desire,  in  fiill  accord  with 
the  cheerful  spirit  of  his  faith  and  oius. 
These  young  people  of  his  love  should  not 
be  saddened  by  his  absence,  said  the  kindly 
old  man.  They  should  keep  their  festival 
the  same,  though  he  could  no  more  be  with 
them  in  visible  presence.  So  to-day  they 
assemble,  touched  with  sadness  as  they 
see  the  central  place  vacant,  and  feel  the 
common  sorrow  and  loss,  but  conscious,  no 
doubt,  of  a  benediction  not  the  less  real 'be- 
cause unheard  and  invisible.  The  words 
spoken  to-day  from  eloquent  lips  will  be 
those  of  eulogy  and  commemoration.  The 
songs  will  be  of  remembrance ;  but  the 
music  will  not  be  hushed  nor  the  lights 


darkened  because  he  whose  birthday  they 
celebrate  with  joy  has  found  a  more  glori- 
ous birthday  into  diviner  life  beyond. 

We  have  called  this  observance  of  Found- 
er's Day  a  beautiful  custom  ;  we  would  it 
might  be  imitated  by  all  our  schools,  at 
least  by  those  whose  existence  is  due,  like 
this  one,  largely  to  the  generosity  of  a  sin- 
gle individual.  We  are  not  in  danger  of 
remembering  too  gratefully  our  benefactors. 
The  large-hearted  love  for  our  cause  and 
the  public  good  that  gave  Dean  Academy 
to  our  denomination  and  the  State,  deserves 
that  one  day  in  the  year,  at  least,  through 
all  its  history,  should  be  set  apart  as  a  day 
o'f  especial  gratitude.  We  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  many  another  school  shall 
have  its  "  Founder's  Day,"  to  commemor- 
ate the  Others  through  whose  charities 
the  children  are  made  rich. 


A    NEW    PASSION-PLAY. 

We  ought  to  accept  as  a  special  dispen- 
sation of  grace  anything  which  gives  our 
staid  religious  journals  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  a  laugh.  And  in  this  sense  we 
have  great  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  Pres- 
bytery lately  convened  for  two  days  in 
Brooklyn  to  determine  what  should  be 
done  with  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  and  his  church 
for  allowing  a  Quakeress  preacher  to  speak 
from  their  pulpit.  Possibly,  these  grave 
and  reverend  divines  did  not  mean  to  be 
f^inny, — necessity  was  laid  upon  them  ;  but 
their  necessity  has  become  the  opportunity 
of  all  their  newspaper  brethren.  Certainly 
there  is  no  more  ludicrous  episode  in  the 
whole  woman  movement,  than  the  story  of 
this  solemn  convocation  at  Brooklyn. 

It  seems  that  the  reverend  doctor  had 
preached  by  invitation  and  with  great  ac- 
ceptance to  the  orthodox  Friends,  and  with 
his  usual  courtesy  had  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  inviting  to  his  own  desk  one  of 
their  preachers  in  good  standing  and  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  her  gifts  and  the  bless- 
ings which  had  followed  her  labors.  But 
as  Pitt  was  able  neither  to  palliate  nor  deny 
the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man, 
(**  charged  upon  him  with  so  much  spirit 
and  decency ")  so  this  honored  preacher 
could  not  deny  the  charge  of  the  atrocious 
crime  of  being  a  woman- 
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The  Presbjrtery  was  appalled.  It  could 
not  hold  its  peace  about  this  dreadful  mat- 
ter. "  Contrary  to  Scripture,  contrary  to 
the  established  laws  and  usages  of  the 
presbyterian  church,  —  damaging  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,"  all  this  and  much  more  it 
was  pronounced  in  a  breath.  Something 
must  be  done  or  the  foundations  would  be 
shaken  to  their  fall.  But  the  good  lady 
was  fortunately  not  subject  to  their  disci- 
pline. They  could  only  arraign  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  who  had  permitted  this 
woman  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  a  presby- 
terian pulpit 

Dr.  Cuyler  made  his  defence.  If  he  had 
been  on  trial  for  high  treason  it  could  not 
have  been  more  solemn,  more  elaborate, 
more  deferential  to  the  higher  powers.  It 
abounds  in  firstlys,  secondlys  and  thirdlys ; 
of  what  principles  went  before  the  deed, 
what  principles  were  involved  in  it,  what 
principles  might  be  deduced  from  it.  Never 
was  so  simple  an  act  done  from  such  nu- 
merous, weighty,  and  far-reaching  motives. 
One  is  astonished  to  find  what  elaboration 
of  argument  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  point  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

The  defence,  although  it  strikes  the  out- 
sider as  entirely  superfluous,  is  not  alto- 
gether unmanly.  We  might  even  admire 
it  were  the  trembling  under  the  rod  of  pres- 
bytery less  visible.  But  how  can  one  avoid 
a  smile  when  after  proclaiming  his  willing'- 
ness  to  ''  take  the  record  of  that  Sunday 
evening's  work  up  to  the  Judgment  seat  of 
Christ,"  Dr.  Cuyler  solemnly  protests 
against  '^  one  line  of  censure  being  recorded 
against  his  humble  name  "  by  the  presby- 
tery, or  any  '^  black  lines  of  condemnation 
drawn  around  the  fair  name  of  his  church." 
Is  this  earthly  tribunal  so  much  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  heavenly?  One  would 
think  so  from  the  whipped  school-boy  tone 
of  the  beginning  and  the  close.  He  never 
did  anything  to  be  called  up  for  before.  He 
should  have  obeyed  the  rules  if  there  had 
been  any  laid  down.  He  didn't  think  he 
was  doing  wrong ;  and  please  not  to  punish 
him! 

At  this  point  Dr.  Spear  makes  a  valiant 
thrust  by  moving  the  whole  matter  be  dis- 
missed as  trivial;  but  he  is  indignantly 
voted  out  of  sight.    Too  much  pent-up 


eloquence  was  here  wailing  to  blaze  forth. 
Dr.  Patten  tells  the  worid  that  "this  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  great  question  which 
unless  arrested  will  revolutionize  society 
and  destroy  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life." 
He  insists  that  "  Paul  wrote  that  women 
must  keep  silence  in  the  church  even  though 
she  want  to  speak  ever  so  badly."  Against 
Dr.  Cuyler's  appeal  to  conscience,  he  raises 
the  cry  "  incipient  Rationalism  I "  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  stands  firm  against  the  flood 
and  declaims  that  "  the  strength  and  back- 
bone of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  against 
this  thing."  "  Our  strength  is  in  our  ad- 
herence to  fixed  rules,"  cries  Dr.  Van 
Dyke.  What  an  enlightenment  to  t)iose 
who  had  supposed  the  strength  of  the 
church  to  be  in  God  and  the  power  of  his 
truth! 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  propounds  a  contmdrum. 
If  we  make  w6men  preachers,  by  what  logic 
can  we  prevent  them  from  voting  ?  and 
everybody  seems  to  give  it  up.  Dr.  Duryea 
cries  in  terror  that  "  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  women  are  upon  us ; "  which 
again  can  not  be  denied,  especially  in  the 
item  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  bewails 
that  "after  this  ebb  there  will  be  a  shore 
strewn  with  wretched  wrecks  of  men  and 
women." 

After  more  of  the  same  sort,  another 
brother  is  "  possessed  "  with  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  rises  to  explain  that 
he  wishes  the  subject  put  on  the  table  or 
under  the  table,  or  out  of  the  window  or 
somewhere.  This  spirit  of  levity  is  at  once 
exorcised,  and  denunciation  waxes  yet  more 
solemn.  Dr.  Wells  warns  the  brethren 
that  "we  have  come  upon  times  that  are  so 
nearly  in  correspondence  with  those  at 
Corinth  that  the  Presbytery  is  called  to  do 
something  to  protect  the  church."  He  is 
astonished  at  the  temerity  of  the  men  who 
"  not  only  make  a  'full  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact "  of  inviting  a  woman  into  the  pul- 
pit, but  actually  "  entar  into  a  labored  de- 
fence of  it"  Mr.  McCelland, thinks  "to 
allow  that  Paul  was  sometimes  not  injured 
would  lead  men  to  pick  out  of  Paul  what 
they  please ;  the  next  step  and  the  con- 
sistent step  would  be  to  impeach  Paul's 
reasoning  powers."  Would  he  not  disci- 
pline Paul  himself  for  saying  "  I  speak  as 
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a  man  ?  "  —  He  defies  any  man  **  to  show 
/ram  Genesis  to  Malachi^  that  ever  a  woman 
was  installed  in  Gospel  functions  ;  "  and  so 
do  we.  He  declares  that  the  women  of  the 
Old  Testament  who  ^^  prophesy  did  so  at 
intenrals  of  twelve  hundred  years/'  and 
propounds  another  conundrum^  viz;  ''Is 
Miss  Smiley  such  a  prodigy  as  to  be  equal 
to  the  women  of  all  the  twelve  centuries  ?" 
which  we  take  it  was  again  given  up. 

The  left  wing  was  not  wholly  annihilated 
by  these  heavy  guns,  as  now  appeared. 
Dr.  Spear  again  came  to  the  front  with  the 
charge  that  the  presbytery  had  no  judicial 
pofwer  in  the  matter  and  had  better  let  its 
members  go  about  their  business.  The 
bold  Talmage  even  offered  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions approving  the  act  and  encouraging 
the  example,  and  ^  hailing  the  coming  time 
when  she  who  was  last  at  the  cross,  first 
at  the  scpulcher,"  etc,  etc.  Dr.  Taylor 
pertinently  said  ''  women  should  no  more 
sing  in  church  than  preach,"  as  some  one 
else  had  said  they  should  not  speak  or  pray 
in  the  "  promiscuous  "  prayer  meeting,  or 
teach  in  the  Bible  class,  or  do  anything  but 
^  leam  of  their  husbands  at  home."  Dr. 
Taylor  was  reminded  by  this  ado  over  the 
preaching  of  women  made  by  those  who 
allowed  her  to  sing,  of  the  couplet  of  Hudi- 
bras  concerning  those  who  ( — we  quote 
frooi  a  Presbyterian  Assembly,  remember,) 

**  Compound  for  suit  tiMy  are  bcfined  to 
By  Hamning  tboae  Uiey  have  no  mind  to." 

And  the  man  who  wished  the  subject  out 
of  the  window  now  prayed  for  its  dismissal 
as  small  potatoes. 

But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  had  not  yet 
declared.  He  made  a  consistent  beginning 
and  laid  down  the  law  once  for  all  that 
women  had  no  right  to  preach.  And  the 
reason  was  plain.  ''  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment allow  even  my  own  wife,  or  daughter, 
to  dictate  to  me."  "The  pulpits,"  this 
worm  of  the  dust  modestly  exclaims, 
*^  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
the  proper  qualifications,  and  are  duly  au- 
thorized to  preach  the  gospel" 

To  the  same  end  discourses  again  Dr. 
Patten,  who  thinks  the  peace  and  purity  of 
the  PresbjTterian  church  are  in  danger,  and 
discourses  of  St  Paul  and  woman's  subor- 
dination to  man,  nntU  we  quite  sympathize 


with  that  irrepressible  man  of  the  window 
and  the  small  potatoes  who  calls  out  im- 
ploringly, "  Mr.  Moderator,  will  you  let  me 
throw  a  few  books  at  his  head  ?  " 

But  why  linger  over  the  grim  pleasantries 
conscious  or  otherwise,  of  this  remarkable 
debate  ?  The  end  of  the  second  day  brings 
to  inexorable  close  the  tide  of  eloquence. 
The  show  of  courage  with  which  the  good 
doctor  under  trial  begim,  has  oozed  away 
in  the  long  fight.  Censure  begins  to  have 
for  him  a  still  more  dreaded  sound.  He 
betrays  weakness  in  the  knees.  He  is  to 
go  abroad  in  the  spring  as  representative 
of  his  church,  and  is  sensitive  to  "  being 
placed  in  a  false  position  before  the  public." 
He  does  not  want  to  "  walk  the  streets 
branded  for  breaking  the  word  of  God." 
The  thing  which  'touches  him  and  his  peo- 
ple tenderly"  is — ^not  that  their  liberties  are 
in  danger  of  invasion,  not  that  they  have 
any  principle  at  stake,  but  that  they  shall 
stand  abashed  among  their  brethren  if  any 
vote  of  censure  is  passed!  The  doctor, 
like  Uriah  Heep  is  "very  *umble."  Self 
and  church  will  agree  to  anything  they  say 
in  the  future  if  only  this  sin  be  not  set  down 
to  their  remembrance. 

Nor  is  his  case  without  S3rmpathy.  The 
brethren  are  amiably  disposed  towards  the 
evidently  repentant  sinner.  Somebody  or 
something  must  be  censured ;  but  they  are 
very  willing  to  frame  their  disapproval  in 
bristling  generalities,  which  shall  apply  to 
this  particular  case  only  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense.  To  borrow  the  language  of  a  good 
deacon  earlier  in  the  debate,  it  was  as  if 
they  wished  to  say  that  Dr.  Cuyler  had 
stolen ;  but  he  had  stolen  with  good  intent 
and  the  Presbytery  would  not  censure  him 
for  stealing,  but  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  stealing  was  not  a  sin  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  Presbytery  or  anybody  else. 

The  case  then  became  that  problem  not 
altogether  unfamiliar,  of  how  not  to  do  it 
And  here  they  found  providential  help. 
Somebody  had  unearthed  a  "  deliverance  " 
of  the  General  Assembly  forty  years  ago, 
as  follows : 

"  Meetings  of  pious  women  by  themselves 
for  conversation  and  prayer  we  entirely  ap- 
prove. But  let  not  the  inspired  prohibitions 
of  the  great  apostle  as  found  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  and  to  Timothy,  be  vio- 
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lated.  To  teach  and  to  exhort,  or  to  lead 
us  in  prayer  in  public  and  promiscuous  as- 
sembly, is  clearly  forbidden  to  women  in 
the  Holy  Oracles." 

To  be  sure  this  was  originally  aimed  against 
the  speaking  of  women  in  prayer-meetings, 
but  no  matte)*  about  its  original  intent  since 
it  could  be  made  to  apply.  No  matter, 
also,  how  many  of  the  "  deliverances  "  of 
that  venerable  body  in  less  enlightened 
days,  such  as  those  on  slavery,  temperance 
and  the  like  had  been  utterly  disregarded  ; 
this  was  supposed  to  be  in  full  force.  So 
with  a  whereas^  to  the  eflfect  that  the  pres- 
bytery felt  constrained  to  warn  the  churches, 
this  thunderbolt  was  launched  into  the 
future,  and  the  past  was  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  "We  don't  mean  you,"  say  these 
grave  judges  to  the  culprits,  "we  don't 
mean  anybody  in  particular ;  but  don't  you 
do  it  again."  Then  they  shake  hands,  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  the  world  is  safe 
for  a  while  longer  and  each  goes  down  to 
his  house  justified.  Only  there  is  to  record 
the  one  glorious  dissenting  vote  of  that 
still  invincible  Spear,  piercing  their  hollow 
compromises  with  its  single  sturdy  shaft  of 
manliness  and  truth. 

So  closed  the  play.  As  a  farce  it  was 
certainly  excellent :  no  cleverer  bit  of  pure 
absurdity  oflen  finds  its  way  to  the  modem 
stage.  Who  could  have  suspected  these 
serious  divines  of  the  ability  to  furnish 
such  a  fund  of  entertainment  ?  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  have  too  much  of  this  thing. 
As  we  value  the  soundness  of  sides  and 
security  of  buttons,  let  us  hope  our  Presby- 
terian brethren  will  not  often  dare  to  be  as 
funny  as  they  can. 

To  regard  the  matter  as  an  immense 
joke  is  certainly  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction one  can  give  it.  But  taken  in 
earnest  how  pitiable  it  becomes !  How 
long  have  these  Rip  Van  Winkles  been 
sleeping,  that  they  have  but  just  discovered 
that  the  nineteenth  century  is  here  ?  They 
surely  are  not  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  ffun,  still  less,  those  worthy  to  be  leaders 
of  men,  could  speak  of  women  in  the  tone 
here  implied.  Who  can  help  feeling  the 
indignity  of  the  assumption,  none  the  bet- 
ter for  being  unconscious,  that  "  we  "  own 
both  women  and  the  church  of  Christ 
What  can  we  think  of  the  man  who  can 


"  say  as  many  sweet  things  about  woman  " 
as  anybody  can,  yet  proceeds  to  speak  of 
"  this  Miss  Smiley,"  and  to  inquire  "  If  we 
make  women  preachers,  by  what  logic  can 
we  prevent  them  from  voting?"— of  the 
man  who  would  reserve  the  pulpits  for  those 
who  have  the  proper  qualifications  and  are 
duly  authorized  to  preach  the  gospel? 
From  whom  come  their  credentials  of  fit- 
ness and  authority  ?  Who  has  given  them 
to  say  what  shall  be  bound  and  what  loosed 
in  the  church  of  Christ  ?  By  what  right 
do  they  assume  this  almightiness  to  loll 
and  to  make  alive  ?  Has  it  occurred  to 
them  as  possible  that  God  may  have  given 
a  woman  His  authority  to  preach  without 
waiting  for  their  sanction?  that  He  may 
not  after  all,  have  called  them  to  be  the 
judges  of  what  woman's  duty  is,  in  his 
church  or  any  where  else?  Dr.  Cnyler 
quotes  an  Episcopal  divine  as  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  believed  Elizabeth  Fry  had  as 
clear  a  call  from  God  to  preach  'as  he  heuL 
This  which  said  of  any  ordinary  brother 
minister  would  have  been  an  impertinence, 
was  generosity  when  apnlied  to  Elizabedi 
Fry  I  Do  they  not  see  that  even  such  de- 
fence as  this  of  a  cause  is  an  indignity 
upon  it  ?  "  Why  have  the  labors  of  women 
been  blessed  of  the  Lord,  if  they  are  . 
wrong?"  asks  this  chivalrous  pleader. 
"  Witticisms  about  the  Lord's  having  once 
spoken  through  Balaam's  brute  are  no 
answer  to  this  question."  We  should  sup- 
pose nott  We  are  glad  to  be  told  that 
while  these  elders  were  thus  taking  counsel, 
the. estimable  Quaker  preacher  was  spend- 
ing her  time  in  prayer  for  them.  She  was 
doing  the  needed  work  of  the  Lord  then  if 
never  before. 

Have  these  men  no  eyes  to  see  what 
Christ  is  doing  for  his  church,  the  worid 
over,  through  the  active  ministry  of  women? 
Do  they  know  nothing  of  the  women  who 
have  gone  forth  as  Christian  missionaries, 
taking  their  lives  in  thoir  hands  and  mak- 
ing straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  through 
the  desert  and  the  wilderness  ?  nothing  of 
the  women  preaching  in  prisons,  in  hospi- 
tals, in  missions,  women  by  thousands  lead- 
ing great  meetings  in  exhortation  and 
prayer,  teaching  the  word  of  God  publicly 
in  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classes  often 
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as  large  as  congregations  ?  nothing  of  the 
score  or  more  of  honored  women  filling 
pulpits  every  Sabbath  in  different  parts  of 
the  land  ?  "  You  can't  decide  so,"  cried 
the  Western  lawyer  to  his  judge.  "  I  as- 
sure you  you  can't  decide  so."  "  Can't  de- 
cide so  ! "  thunders  the  judge.  **  Why, — 
but,  confound  you, — I  kavt  decided  so ! " 
But  they  will  not  be  confounded.  They 
know  nothing  about  the  decision.  They 
have  neither  seen  all  this  nor  do  they  in- 
tend to  see  it.  They  have  settled  this  mat- 
ter once  for  all.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
again  swept  out  by  a  broom. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

— Beecher*s  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ  has 
been  long  looked  for,  eagerly  welcomed. 
The  public  has  expected,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  into  it  he  would  put  the  ripest 
thought,  the  maturest  convictions  of  his 
life.  We  know  not  whether  expectation  is 
disappointed.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to 
judge,  since  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  more 
than  a  third  of  the  work.  So  much,  at 
least,  is  disappointing ;  the  publishers  gave 
no  hint  that  the  wOrk  was  not  to  appear 
complete,  the  book  has  nothing  to  betray  it, 
save  that  ere  we  come  to  the  close  of  the 
first  year  the  narrative  ceases.  A  book  of 
this  kind  produced  under  these  auspices  is 
the  last  one  where  such  a  trick  of  policy 
could  be  winked  at.  When  one  sees  the 
unexceptionable  execution,  the  abundant 
and  beautiful  pictures,  the  superb  engrav- 
ing of  the  he.«d  of  Christ  after  Da  Vinci 
which  forms  the  frontispiece,  one  regrets 
the  more  that  the  work  of  Ford  and  Co. 
should  have  had  this  one  blemish,  the  ap- 
pearance of  completeness  where  complete- 
ness is  not 

But  for  this  doubtless  the  author  is  not 
responsible.  One's  first  impression  is  of 
the  sincerity  and  faithfulness  with  which 
his  work  is  performed.  The  hurry  and 
bustle  of  city  life,  the  pressure  of  innumer- 
able and  urgent  daily  duties,  have  left  no 
trace  upon  this  calm,  sustained  record.  It 
has  the  smooth  onward  fiow  of  deliberate, 
careful  thought,  undisturbed  by  other  pres- 
ence than  that  of  the  subject  under  con- 
templation. 1 1  is  written,  too,  fi-om  the  con- 
templative mood.    There  is  less  fervor  of 


thought,  less  floridity  of  style  than  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  author's  habitual  efforts 
would  expect.  The  impassioned  eloquence 
of  the  speaker  is  lost  in  the  calm  glow  of 
the  meditative  thinker. 

It  is  emphatically  a  life  of  Christ  for  the 
people.  Mr.  Beecher  writes  in  thorough 
sympathy  and  love  with  his  subject,  and  the 
book  is  full  of  human  tenderness  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  reverent  affection.  Purposely 
avoiding  all  criticism  and  controversy,  he 
assumes  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  gospel 
records  as  he  understands  them,  and  builds 
confidently  thereupon  as  upon  unquestion- 
able fact.  At  the  same  time  he  holds  the 
region  of  criticism  always  in  view,  and  is 
careful  to  so  make  his  statements  as  to 
avoid  if  possible  all  clashing  of  opinions. 
So  successful  is  he  in  this,  that  those  dif- 
fering from  him  most  widely  in  doctrinal 
opinions  can  find  a  sense  of  their  own  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  accept  nearly  every 
statement  he  makes. 

We  think  those  who  criticise  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  method  as  a  case  of  special  pleading 
for  a  certain  theory  of  Christ's  person,  do 
him  great  injustice.  In  his  chapter  on  "the 
doctrinal  basis,"  he  does,  necessarily,  as- 
sume a  pilot-idea  of  Ihe  nature  of  Jesus  ; 
and  it  is  one  concerning  which  doubtless 
vastly  more  will  differ  than  agree  with  him. 
But  it  has  no  forced  appearance  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
establish  it  Appear  it  does  constantly,  but 
instinctively,  the  simple  result  of  the  au- 
thor's conviction  of  its  truth.  One  reads 
the  book  with  so  much  taken  for  granted  at 
the  outset,  and  is  not  troubled  with  expres- 
sions which  he  must  constantly  modify  to 
meet  his  different  conception  of  the  facts. 

But  however  one  may  disagree  with  the 
personal  idea  of  Jesus  here  presented,  he 
will  admit  that  the  history  thus  far  given  is 
remarkably  well  portrayed.  Two  things 
strike  the  reader  as  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  book ;  —  the  full  perception  of 
the  facts  and  their  significance,  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  the  bearing  of  one  thing  upon 
another ;  and  the  picturesque  vividness  of 
their  presentation.  That  old  Judean  life 
reappears  as  m  a  panorama.  We  are  placed 
in  the  midst  of  its  villages,  by  the  lake 
shore  and  the  silver  stream  of  the  Jordan. 
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We  behold  the  temple,  not  in  obscure  mag- 
nificence, but  with  all  its  labyrinths  of  courts 
and  pillars  and  beautiful   arches    amonj^ 
which  we  walk  unafraid.    We  are  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  historic  associa- 
tions, the  national  pride  which  filled  the 
Jewish  heart.    We  enter  into  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  we  understand  a 
thousand  details  of  their  life  never  thought 
of  before,  as  if  they  were  people  of  yesterday 
instead  of  a  dim  and  far-away  past. 
*  We  must  confess  this  tendency  is  often 
carried  to  extreme,  and  must  be  charged 
for  many  an  unworthy  paragraph.    When 
the  aged  Simeon  is  compared  to  late  bloom- 
ing summer  asters,  when  the  woman  of 
Samaria  is  called  an  "  easy,  good-natured 
creature,"  when    Elijah    the    Tishbitc  is 
spoken  of  as  "  utterly  gone  —  dried  up  like 
a  summer's  brook,"  when  by  the  driving  of 
the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  the 
"  nuisance  was  suddenly  abated,"  when  at 
the  extreme  moment  of  peril  for  the  Sa- 
viour it  is  said  "affiairs  had  reached  a  crisis," 
there  is  a  manifest  dropping  below  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject.    But  happily  such  blem- 
ishes are  not  frequent. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  excellence 
than  this  reproduction  of  Judean  life,  like 
the  restored  setting  of  a  picture.    It  is  in 
the  picture  itself, — the  life  which  shines  out 
more  luminously  for  all  its  siuroundings. 
Like  those  pictures,  wherein  the  old  pain- 
ters portrayed  his  imagined  form,  there  may 
be  rare  grouping  of  figures  about   him, 
beauty  of  landscape  beyond,  shapliness  of 
outline,  grace  of  flowing  draperies,  —  but 
the  halo  is  around  the  head  of  the  Master. 
Written  in  such  a  spirit,  though  it  repeats 
the  facts  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  book 
cannot  fail  of  its  beneficent  mission.     It 
will  not  add,  "  e  think,  much  to  the  theol- 
ogy, not  much  to  the  thought  of  the  world. 
But  we  believe  it  will  add  to  the  religion  of 
the  world  ;  and  this  is  a  service  better,  be- 
cause deeper,  than  either. 

—  A  book  from  George  Macdonald  is 
always  a  gift  to  the  world.  Greater  and 
less  the  gifts  may  be,  but  always  a  gift.  He 
who  has  read  Robert  Falconer  and  David 
Elginbrod  may  not  say  so  hearty  a  grace 
for  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  as  he  did  over 
those  rare  works,  but  he  will  still  give 


thanks ;  not  so  much  for  the  story,  perhaps, 
as  for  the  sake  of  him  who  tells  it  and  for 
his  manner  of  telling  it. 

For  the  story,  as  such,  is  not  eminently 
interesting,  still  less  satisfactory.  It  holds 
us  in  continual  expectation ;  we  seem  con- 
stantly on  the  point  of  arriving  at  some- 
thing which  we  never  reach.  The  mys- 
teries are  not  explained ;  the  plot,  if  there 
be  any,  is  left  at  loose  ends  at  the  last  It 
affords  so  excellent  an  opportunity  for  a 
sequel  that  we  ncline  to  think  the  work 
has  been  planned  to  that  end,  and  we  shall 
hear  more  of  Wilfrid  hereafter,  notwith- 
standing he  is  already  well  past  middle 
life. 

It  is  an  autobiographical  story  and  the 
hero  begins  at  the  beginning.  There  are 
no  chapters  in  the  book  better  than  those 
first  ones  which  record  the  experiences  of 
Wilfrid's  lonely  childhood.  His  discovery 
of  how  the  wind  was  made  —  churned  by 
the  trees  in  the  wood ;  his  awe-struck  con- 
templation of  the  pendulum  that  had  to  his 
mind  some  mysterious  power  over  the  trees 
and  the  wind,  —  his  dream-hollow  in  the 
grass  where  he  lay  and  thought  all  the 
world  a  cup  and  the  sky  its  cover,  —  how 
\x\xt  to  our  almost  forgotten  child-life  are 
all  these  fancies.  And  then  that  portrait- 
ure of  the  guardian  spirit  of  those  early 
days,  his  uncle, — it  is  as  beautiful  if  not  as 
grand  as  that  of  David  Elginbrod  himself. 
We  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  lesson  from 
this  first  teacher  of  the  lad,  since  it  gives, 
not  only  a  glimpse  of  his  character  that 
may  stand  as  a  pledge  for  the  rest,  but  also 
some  insight  into  the  religious  quality  of 
the  book,  and  with  the  rest  unites  as  fine  a 
bit  of  description  as  is  seldom  met : 

"  Like  Jean  Paul,  he  would  utter  the  name 
of  God  to  a  child  only  at  grand  moments : 
but  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  mo- 
ments the  two  men  would  have  chosen. 
Jean  Paul  would  choose  a  thunder-storm, 
for  instance ;  the  following  will  show  the 
kind  of  my  uncle's  choice.  One  Sunday 
evening  he  took  me  for  a  longer  walk  than 
usual.  We  had  climbed  a  little  hill ;  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  a  wide 
view  of  the  earth.  The  horses  were  all 
loose  in  the  fields  ;  the  cattle  were  gather- 
ing their  supper  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
there  was  an  indescribable  hush  in  the  air, 
as  if  Nature  herself  knew  the  seventh  day ; 
there  was  no  sound  even  of  water,  for  here 
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the  water  crept  slowly  to  the  far-off  sea, 
and  the  slant  sunlight  shone  back  ih)m  just 
one  bend  of  a  canal-like  river ;  the  hay- 
stacks and  ricks  of  the  last  year  deamed 
golden  in  the  farm  yards ;  great  fields  of 
wheat  stood  up  stately  around  us,  the  glow 
in  their  yellow  brougnt  out  by  the  red  pop- 
pies that  sheltered  in  the  forest  of  their 
stems ;  the  odor  of  the  grass  and  clover 
came  in  pulses  ;  and  the  soft  blue  sky  was 
flecked  with  white  clouds  tinged  with  pink, 
which  deepened  until  it  gathered  into  a 
flaming  rose  in  the  west,  wl^re  the  sun  was 
welling  out  oceans  of  liauid  red. 

I  looked  up  in  my  uncle's  face.  It  shone 
in  a  calm  glow,  like  an  answering,  rosy 
moon.  The  eyes  of  my  mind  were  opened ; 
I  saw  that  he  felt  something  and  I  felt  it 
too.  His  soul,  with  the  glory  for  an  inter- 
preter, kindled  mine.  He  in  turn  caught 
the  sight  ot  my  face,  and  his  soul  broke 
forth  in  one  word :  — 

•God!  Willie;  GodT  was  all  he  said; 
and  surely  it  was  enough. 

It  was  only  then,  in  moments  of  .strong 
repose,  that  my  uncle  spoke  to  me  of  God." 

One  can  understand  why  Wilfrid  should 
say  a  little  ferthef  on,  "  I  do  not  care  to  re- 
peat much  of  what  he  taught  me  in  this  kind 
for,  like  my  glow-worms,  it  *  does  not  like 
to  be  talked  about.'  Somehow  it  loses  color 
and  shine  when  one  talks."  But  with  such 
ondertone  to  these  opening  preludes  of  the 
story  we  are  not  too  impatient,  as  the  author 
hopes  we  may  qot  be,  to  "  linger  a  little  in 
the  meadows  of  childhood  ere  we  pass  to 
the  cornfields  of  riper  years." 

The  lad  goes  away  to  school,  but  pre- 
viously fells  heir  to  a  mysterious  watch  and 
sword  and  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  which 
is  as  yet  to  be  kept  from  him.  Ere  long  he 
is  wandering  among  the  wonderful  books 
and  arms  and  about  the  ancient  towers 
of  Moldwarp  Hall,  and  we  begin  to  suspect 
what  all  along  grows  more  apparent,  that 
miknown  to  himself  or  the  occupants  he  is 
the  rightful  owner.  Around  this  fact  clus- 
ters what  there  is  of  a  story,  although  it 
never  comes  to  more  than  a  knowledge  in 
his  own  breast  of  ownership  never  claimed. 

The  history  of  his  friendship  for  his 
.schoolmate  Charley  is  one  of  the  finest 
threads  in  the  web  of  the  story.  The  anal- 
3rsis  of  Charley's  character  and  the  influences 
which  had  wrought  upon  his  young  life 
shows  the  hand  of  a  master  tender  and 
wise  as  he  is  skilful  And  the  struggling 
talks  the  lads  had  on  great  subjects  to 


which  their  thoughts  were  just  waking, 
wrought  into  the  simple  tale  of  student-life 
among  the  grand  Switzerland  mountains, 
gives  a  charm  not  simply  of  story  or  de- 
scription or  sermon,  but  caught  up  from  the 
best  of  all  three.  If  Mr.  Macdonald  were 
not  a  clergyman  he  would  surely  fall  under 
the  novelist's  condemnation  of  enmity 
against  the  profession,  from  his  portrayal  of 
Charley's  father.  If  we  dared  hope  he  had 
no  real  life  to  draw  from  !  but  so  long  as 
flint  and  vitriol  can  take  the  place  of  flesh 
and  blood  jn  the  name  of  religion,  Mr.  Os- 
bomes  will  be  possible,  and  therefore 
Charleys. 

With  the  dawn  of  manhood  and  the  (ap- 
pearance of  the  heroines  the  story  loses 
sensibly  in  naturalness  and  power.  Why 
is  it  that  the  women  of  Macdonald  are  al- 
ways-so  shadowy,  so  ineffectual?  Neither 
Clara  nor  Mary  interest  us ;  each  is  in  her 
way  tiresome  and  absurd ;  and  the  one  he 
continually  tells  us  is  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  fails  herself  to  impress  us  with 
the  fact.  How  Charley  could  have  had  so 
uninteresting  a  sister,  and  how  Wilfrid 
could  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  are 
equally  surprising. 

But  the  feeling  is  genuine,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  object.  The  suflering 
with  which  the  hero  buries  out  of  sight  the 
body  of  his  Charley,  dead  by  his  own  hand, 
is  slight  beside  that  "  darkest  hour,"  when 
Charley's  sister  is  married  to  his  low-lived 
enemy  of  the  Hall.  We  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand how  one  can  pronounce  the  wri- 
ting tame  at  this  point  j  if  the  expression 
seems  inadequate  it  is  because  the  agony  is 
unspeakable.  "  To  say  that  the  world  had 
grown  black  to  me,  is  nothing,"  he  says ; 
"  I  ceased — I  will  not  say  to  believe  in  God, 
for  I  never  dared  say  that  mighty  thing,  — 
but  I  ceased  to  hope  in  God."  A  little 
song  given  in  the  midst  of  these  sad  chap- 
ters— the  many  songs  scattered  through 
the  book  are  among  its  most  beautiful 
things — ^will  show  something  of  the  spirit 
this  grief  at  length  wrought  out : 

*'  Once  I  sat  on  a  crimson  throne, 
And  I  held  the  world  in  fee ; 
Below  me  I  heard  my  brothers  moan, 
And  I  bent  me  down  to  see. 

Lovingly  bent  and  looked  on  them 
But  /  had  no  inward  pain  ;    ^^^T^ 
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I  sat  in  the'hean'of  my  ruby  gem 
Like  a  rainbow  without  the  rain. 

My  throne  is  vanished :  helpless  I  lie 

At  the  foot  of  its  broken  stair ; 
And  the  sorrows  of  all  humanity 

llirough  my  heart  make  a  thorough£ftre.*' 

The  hero  has  now  a  new  motive  for  leaving 
the  possessors  of  the  Hall  Undisturbed ;  it 
is  all  love  has  for  him  to  do.  He'  lives  out 
for  the  world  his  solitary  life  of  authorship, 
and  for  his  own  heart  finds  in  the  Infinite 
that  repose  elsewhere  vainly  sought.  So 
runs  the  current,  until  the  lord  of  the  Hall 
dies,  the  question  of  ownership  is  forced 
upon  him  that  he  may  save  it  still  to  Her, 
and  in  the  midst  she  sends  for  him — ^an  in- 
terview to  which  we  are  not  invited  to  re- 
main. All  has  not  come  to  an  end,  of 
course ;  but  if  one  is  true  to  life,  what  ever 
does  come  to  an  end  ? 

One  may  think  it  a  mes^e  outline,  but 
this  is  not  all  nor  perhaps  the  best,  even  of 
the  outline ;  while  one  familiar  with  the 
poet -preacher  will  imagine  with  what  dreams 
romances,  songs  unsung  and  sermons  half- 
unspoken  he  fills  into  his  outline  the  colors 
of  the  perfect  picture. 

Which  reminds  us  to  say  that  the  book 
(from  Scribner  &  Co.,  republished  from 
Scribner^s  Monthly^  suffers  at  the  hands  of 
its  artist  in  wood.  If  Wilfrid  must  appear 
at  so  much  less  advantage  on  the  pictorial 
than  the  printed  page,  the  least  the  artist 
could  have  done  would  be  to  present  him 
in  the  interesting  situations.  But  this  is 
done  only  in  one  or  two  instances.  What 
a  chance  for  a  picture  in  that  meeting  at 
dusky  night  between  Wilfrid  and  his  old 
enemy,  when  the  former  with  his  grip  at 
the  throat  of  his  foe  finds  his  heart  deterred 
from  it  knows  not  what  fell  purpose,  by  the 
innocent  white  face  of  his  pony  Lilith 
thrust  close  to  his  own.  And  what  a  pity 
such  opportunities  could  not  be  improved, 
or  the  pictures  omitted  altogether. 

—  Whatever  we  might  have  looked  for 
from  the  pastor  of  the  Universalist  church 
at  Lawrence,  —  and  we  are  given  to  expec- 
tations in  that  direction,  —  we  had  not 
thought  to  behold  him  in  the  role  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology.  But  here  comes  a  mod- 
est volume  whose  title-page,  somewhat 
flowery  and  frolicsome  with  its  wreathings 


of  red,  for  so  stately  a  theme,  invites  us  to 
something  within  on  Moses  and  Modem 
Science, 

We  know  not  how  favorable  the  perusal 
of  a  book  in  the  daily  shuttle-play  of  horse- 
cars  may  be  to  a  fiair  expression  of  its  mer- 
its ;  but  the  surroundings  are  not  altogether 
put  of  harmony  with  the  subject.  Jolting 
along  in  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark  that  takes  in 
every  kind  of  creature,  through  streets 
where  the  water  and  the  dry  land  yet  min- 
gle in  muddy  confusion,  treading  under 
one's  feet  the  remains  of  bygone  vegeta- 
tion, surrounded  by  "specimens"  not  yet 
past  their  beastly,  or  already  entered  their 
fossiliferous  stage  of  existence,  breathing  a 
dank  and  vaporous  atmosphere  through 
which  the  "lights  of  the  firmament"  try 
vainly  to  struggle,  —  one  ought  to  have  a 
fellow-feeling  with  those  primitive  epochs 
before  the  earth  was  fit  for  man's  habitation. 

It  is  much  to  say  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  book  compels  our  approval. 
One's  first  thought  is,  that  the  philosophers 
have  dealt  sufficiently  with  these  subjects  ; 
but  how  many  of  us  read  the  philosophers  ? 
He  who  popularizes  science,  provided  he 
keep  true  to  its  facts,  is  always  a  benefac- 
tor. Oth^r  men  before  Mr.  Weaver  have 
seen  the  essential  agreement  between  the 
geological  and  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and  learned  treatises  have  presented 
the  subject  exhaustively  and  well ;  but  in 
all  the  handbooks  of  science  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  any  brief;  popular 
presentation  of  the  arguments  as  here 
given. 

Mr.  Weaver  takes  the  view,  of  course, 
that  the  Mosaic  days  were  long  epochs  of 
creation,  and  finds  the  proof  of  their  suc- 
cession as  recorded  by  Moses,  in  the  geo- 
logical history  of  each  as  recorded  in  itself. 
He  takes  the  purely  prophetic  view  of  the 
inspiration  of  Moses.  He  was  a  seer^  not 
a  thinker ;  a  religious  historian,  not  a  sci- 
entific explorer.  The  progressive  steps  of 
creation  were  revealed  to  him  in  a  series  of 
apocalyptic  visions,  and  he  records  simply 
the  appearance  of  things  as  he  saw  them. 
There  is  no  record  of  time  or  duration,  be- 
cause doubtless  these  were  not  revealed  to 
him.  Whether  for  thousands  or  millions  of 
years  they  were  to  him  "  the  evening  and 
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the  morning,"  the  beginning  in  darkness, 
the  ending  in  light,  of  the  progressive  ages. 
Science  has  little  to  gain  from  Moses ;  ft  \s 
only  necessary  to  prove  that  what  Mosca 
dedares  shall  so  far  as  it  goes  Ic  loand  not 
contradicted  by  »cence,to  establish  be- 
tween them  the  only  harmony  necessary  or 
possible.  Mr.  Weaver's  attempt  to  do  this 
is  not  only  satisfactory  in  result  bat  inter- 
esting in  procedure.  Avoiding  the  tech- 
nicalities of  science,  he  clothes  his  facts 
and  inferences  in  familiar  and  readable  lan- 
guage, as  if  he  were  talking  of  something 
all  ought  to  understand,  and  so  when  he 
has  finished  they  do. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  a  book  of  this 
description  in  a  fiimily  where  3roung  minds 
are  unfolding,  where  young  hands  hold  their 
first  text-books  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  young  heads  are  pondering  their  first 
knotty  problems  of  theology.  How  much 
reverence  might  be  saved  for  the  Bible, 
how  many  stumbling-blocks  might  be  taken 
from  those  opening  paths,  by  such  a  book 
coming  in  with  its  higher  thought,  its  pro- 
-  founder  investigation  to  harmonize  the 
seeming  difficulties  !  To  start  the  channels 
of  thought  aright,  —  to  give  a  true  under- 
standing of  things  at  the  beginning,  —  this 
is  a  service  which  we  who  have  had  so  much 
to  unlearn  and  learn  again  ought  to  know 
how  to  appreciate. 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC 

— Gilmore's  colossal  World's  Peace  Ju- 
bilee is  well  called  '*  the  last  and  biggest 
Boston  notion."  Mr.  Gilmore  is  back  from 
Europe  with  the  report  that  "all's  well 
with  the  world ; "  most  of  the  bands  are 
pledged,  their  passage  provided  for,  and 
even  Strauss  —  the  most  famous  of  that 
name — is  talked  of  as  one  of  the  conduc- 
tors. It  now  rests  with  Boston.  And  here 
all  seems  moving.  The  capitalists  have 
looked  into  it  and  pledged,or  nearly  pledged, 
the  guaranty  fund ;  the  ground  is  selected, 
the  contracts  given,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Coliseum  to  be,  gorgeous  in  coloring  and 
framed  in  festoonry  of  bunting,  graces  a 
window  of  one  of  our  music-stores.  A 
vast  and  imposing  structure  it  is,  double 
the  size  of  its  late  namesake,  crowned  with 


towers,  and  gaily  bedight  with  flags  of  all 
nations  floating  from  every  salient  point, 
""he  picture  is  as  confident  of  the  crowds  as 
of  the  building.  What  of  the  space  is  not 
occupied  by  the  building  is  filled  with  peo- 
ple, a  sea  of  heads  shoreless  and  bound- 
less. The  president  and  chief  dignitaries 
of  the  nation  are  at  hand  in  sumptuous 
carriages,  cambric  waves  with  contagious 
enthusiasm.  Within  one  may  imagine  the 
eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  listeners, 
preparing  their  nerves  for  the  "  wonderful 
effects  "  to  be  produced  by  the  orchestra  of 
two  thousand  performers  and  the  chorus  of 
twenty  thousand  singers.  If  everything  is 
successful,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be,  Boston  will 
hear  a  great  noise,  be  sure,  and  have  a 
lively  week,  and  gain  credit  for  dashing  en- 
terprise. But  as  the  fraternal  and  glorious 
jutrilee  of  a  world  at  peace,  one  must  have 
doubts  of  its  appropriateness  in  the  present 
year  of  grace.  We  fear  it  anticipates  by 
some  thousands  of  years  such  a  millennium. 

— Vienna,  city  of  music,  is  true  to  her 
reputation  in  present  activity  of  musical 
art  and  artists.  The  famous  musical  man- 
ager, Grau,  is  busily  engagd  in  completing 
arrangements  for  a  grand  concert-tour  in 
this  country,  and  will  be  here  in  the  spring 
with  a  splendid  array  of  £&mous  names  on 
his  bills.  Among  those  already  engaged  is 
the  pianist  Rubenstein,  also  the  violinist  of 
the  unpronounceable  name,  Wieniawsky. 
In  May,  Vienna  is  to  dedicate  a  fine  statue 
to  Schubert 

— The  possessor  of  a  fine  musical  voice 
is  fortunate  in  several  respects ;  and  one  is 
th^t  it  is  such  excellent  capital  in  trade. 
We  are  told  that  not  a  few  of  the  sopranos 
in  New  York  church  choirs  receive  twefve 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  their  Sunday  ser- 
vices, and  quite  ordinary  ones  obtain  a 
thousand.  Six  hundred  is  perhaps  below 
the  medium  price^^  Yet  the  music  is  pro^ 
nounced  not  of  a  very  high  order.  A  choir 
with  an  unusually  good  singer  economizes 
therefor  by  poor  ones  for  the  remainder, 
and  an  unhappy  effect  is  naturally  produced. 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  of  forth- 
coming books  will  be  the  story  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn, 
told  by  the  son  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Kari 
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Mendelssohn.  The  narrative  is  mostly- 
made  up  from  unpublished  letters  and 
journals.  The  letters  describing  the  music- 
ian's fourth  visit  to  the  poet  are  given  in 
his  biography,  but  little  or  no  record  of  the 
three  earlier  visits  appears.  A  strange  ro- 
mance lingers  about  the  history  of  Men- 
delssohn, the  "beautiful  spirit,"  who  dying 
ere  middle  life  yet  filled  the  world  with  mu- 
sic. How  charming  then  must  be  the  rec- 
ord of  his  intercourse  with  a  kindred  spirit 
rare  and  fine  as  that  of  Germany's  greatest 
poet !  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  a  son's 
memorial  of  his  father,  and  one  can  imagine 
such  a  book  as  is  rare  in  literature. 

— Edmund  Yates  is  better  known  as  a 
novelist  than  as  an  actor  or  lecturer.  But 
he  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  fine  elocu- 
tion and  power  of  dramatic  expression 
which  rendered  his  fiither  fomous  on  the 
stage ;  and  we  are  soon  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  his  merits  as  a  lecturer 
since  he  is  to  come  to  this  country  lecturing 
on  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Jerrold,  and  other 
literary  men  with  whom  he-  has  enjoyed  in- 
timate personal  acquaintance.  This  prom- 
ises something  not  only  new  in  the  some- 
what hackneyed  lecture-themes  but  some- 
thing unusually  attractive. 

—  There  is  always  somebody  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope.  A  new  paper,  devoted  to  the 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  is  announced,  to  be  published  sinml- 
taneously  in  London  and  Dublin.  It  is 
called  The  Crusader;  a  sort  of  "Chiklren*s 
Crusade,"  we  imagine,  and  likely  to  prosper 
after  the  same  manner. 

— The  art-stores  are  rich  with  pictures 
bearing  names  famous  abroad  ajid  at 
home.  Geo.  L.  Brown  is  represented  at 
two  of  them  by  large  landscapes,  one  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  Vesuvius  in  the  middle 
distance,  the  other  a  view  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  ¥rith  ruins.  Both  are  pervaded  with 
the  rich,  yet  subdued  tone  and  soft  dream- 
iness of  atmosphere  which  characterize 
hia  Italian  pictures;  any  one  of  which, 
hung  on  the  home  wall,  would  ^'  make  a 
glory  in  the  room."  At  Williams  and  Ev- 
erett's is  a  clever  picture  firom  Miinchen  — 
a  picture  with  a  moral.  Before  us  rise 
stately  walls,  possibly  of  a  cathedral,  with 


a  lofty  arched  doorway,  rich  with  pillars 
and  scrolls  and  angeb  in  carved  stone,  all 
mellow  with  the  touch  of  time.  Blocks  of 
stone  and  ruins  of  carved  columns  lie  about 
it,  and  over  all  have  drifted  the  leaves  of 
autumn,  symbols  of  departed  glory.  At 
the  side  oi  the  venerable  portal,  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  with  foot  on  stair,  stands 
piquantly  "la  belle  Americaine,"  ruffled, 
plsdded,  gauze-veiled,  scribbling  with  lead- 
pencil  her  name  on  the  gfay  walL  Near  it 
we  discover  fiuntly,  "  New  York,"  ^  Bos- 
ton," traced  in  diflferent  chirography. 
Through  the  lighted  corridors  within  one 
discovers  another  *^femme  terribUy^  evi- 
dently of  the  same  nationality,  chipping  off 
with  her  unbrella  a  bit  from  one  of  the 
arches.  This  touch  of  satire  ought  to  re- 
main long  on  exhibition. 


NOTES. 

— Paris  sets  the  fistshions  in  dress,  but  we 
had  hardly  expected  it  to  do  so  in  religion. 
But  one  of  the  daily  journals  published  in 
the  religious  interest,  Li  Mondey  sets  an 
example  our  own  dailies  would  do  well  to 
copy.  It  announces  its  decision  to  respect 
the  Sabbath  day's  rest,  and  therefore  will 
not  appear  or  Mondays.  Why  could  not  a 
compromise  be  effected  and  the  Monday's 
paper  be  carried  over  firom  Saturday  ?  The 
fresher  news  of  twenty-four  hours  seems 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Sabbath 
should  be  habitually  made  a  day  of  labor 
in  every  daily  paper  office,  and  Saturday  be 
known  everywhere  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
craft  as  "  newspaper  Sunday." 

— AppUtotCs  Journal  tells  us  that  the 
city  of  the  future  will  have  gardens  on  its 
house-tops,  that  the  chimneys  will  be  as 
ornamental  as  Statuary  in  the  midst  thereof; 
that  the  inhabitants  will  live  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  pavements  in  the  midst  of 
flowers  and  trees  and  pure  air.  Deli|^tful ; 
but  may  they  have  elevators. 

— "  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you,"  says  the  Scripture.  A  wealthy 
man  of  Cincinnati  lately  had  a  practical 
illustration  of  that  prophecy  of  evil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  baby  left  on  his  doorstep  {  the 
donor  giving  as  a  reason,  in  a  note,  that 
'^  he  was  so  highly  spoken  of." 
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— A  writer  in  Temple  Bar  declares  there 
never  was  a  more  "  dire  invention  of  the 
enemy"  than  illustrated  books.  Pictures 
are  a  sort  of  labor-saving  machinery  by 
which  one  is  saved  the  necessity  of  reading 
anything.  "It  was  once  observed,"  he 
says,  '*as  a  most  correct  induction  from  ex- 
perience, that  music  is  an  excellent  back- 
ground to  conversation.  It  has  now  been 
discovered  that  poetry  is  an  excellent  back- 
ground to  pictures."  He  might  have  added 
in  most  cases  "  and  such  pictures  I " 

— A  famous  physical  geographer  assures 
the  public  with  great  confidence  that  the 
way  to  reduce  northern  Europe  to  a  frozen 
wilderness  is  simply  to  cut  a  channel  through 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  let  the  Gulf 
Stream  into  the  Pacific.  The  unscientific 
world  can  only  reply — don't  do  it 

— Mild  statements  are  undoubtedly  dig- 
nified, but  it  occurs  to  us  that  one  of  our 
decorous  dailies  puts  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  when  it  calls  the  fatal  breaking  of  a 
woman's  skull  by  her  husband  and  his  im- 
mediate suicide  by  shooting  "  a  rash  act" 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 
....  Ever  since  "  the  Alabama  claims  " 
has  become  a  national  phrase,  we  have  been 
treated  at  brief  intervals  to  a  flurry  more  or 
less  violent,  by  our  English  firiends,  over 
that  sore  subject  By  the  Washington 
treaty  of  a  year  ago  referring  the  whole 
subject  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  we  had 
fondly  supposed  that  demon  was  exorcised 
and  put  forever  at  rest ;  but  since  the  sub- 
mission of  the  case  to  the  arbitrators  at 
Geneva  this  evil  spirit  has  reappeared  with 
seven  others  more  furious  than  itsel£  The 
gons  of  the  English  press,  great  and  small, 
wheel  our  way  and  charge  in  solid  battery. 
Torrents  of  eloquence  rush  forth  to  the  de- 
fence of  British  honor  and  dignity.  The 
ministers  rise  in  parliament  to  declaim 
against  the  "  preposterous  "  claims  of  our 
government  The  queen  says  in  her  more 
guarded  speech,  that  "in  the  case  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States,  large  claims 
are  included  which  are  understood  on  her 
part  not  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
arbitrators,"  and  she  makes  a  "fiiendly 
conununication  "  to  the  United  States  on 
the  subject,  the  nature  of  which  does  not 
yet  appear. 


This  attempt  of  the  opposing  party  to 
dictate  how  we  shall  present  our  case, 
strikes  us  as  singular.  It  comes  either  too 
early  or  too  late.  Our  English  Mends 
knew  substantially  what  our  claims  were 
long  before  the  Washington  treaty  They 
took  their  choice  between  settling  them 
with  money  on  the  spot  or  referring  them 
to  arbitration.  The  clause  of  the  treaty 
providing  for  the  latter  expressly  states 
that  the  object  is  "  to  remove  and  adjust  all 
complaints  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  are  not  admitted  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government" 
Why  did  they  not  refuse  to  submit  a  case 
whose  claims  they  did  not  admit  ?  and  hav- 
ing submitted  it  why  do  they  not  await  the 
decision  of  that  tribunal  chosen  by  them- 
selves? 

Our  case  may  be  overstated ;  if  so,  first, 
their  counsel  is  at  hand  to  demur,  and  sec- 
ond it  is  for  the  judges  of  the  case  to  decide. 
They  have  power  not  only  to  try  the  issues 
presented  but  to  limit  those  issues  at  their 
discretion.  Each  side  has  doubtless  put 
its  case  in  the  most  favorable  light,  as  it 
had  a  right  to  do.  We  propose  to  await 
the  result ;  why  not  the  other  party  ?  Pos- 
sibly the  tribunal  may  not  award  us  a 
penny ;  and  possibly  it  may  decide  that  we 
owe  England  something  for  distressing  her 
without  just  cause.  In  such  event  this 
premature  spasm  of  terror  will  be  as  ridic- 
ulous in  their  sight  as  it  now  is  in  ours. 

....Another  question  at  issue  between 
the  two  countries,  of  longer  if  not  as  fierce 
dispute,  is  prominently  before  the  public. 
It  is  the  matter  of  an  intemationai  copy- 
right law.  A  committee  of  publishers  with 
Mr.  Appleton  at  the  head  have  presented 
a  bill  to  Congress,  against  which  other  pub- 
lishers demur,  and  the  press  are  speaking 
out,  so  that  before  the  putting  of  the  ques-* 
tion,  if  it  is  ever  put  at  all,  we  are  likely  to  ^ 
be  treated  to  a  full  discussion.  ^^ ' 

If  one  thinks  to  make  up  his  opii^ion  of 
the  merits  of  the  question  from  profound 
and  judicial  editorials,  from  the  oracular 
deliverances  of  correspondents,  from  para- 
graphs of  condensed  political  economy,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  in  a  helpless  maze. 
What  with  <*publishing-house  monopolies," 
the  "fostering  of  our  national  interests," 
the  "righuof  the  people,"  one  begins  to 
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think  it  13  a  complicated  question.  His 
only  refuge  is  to  take  it  on  first  principles, 
and  try  it  by  the  rules  of  common  sense. 
Before  that  tribunal  it  may  be  hinted  that 
this  battle  of  the  books  concerns  authors 
as  well  as  publishers  who  would  seem  from 
die  discussion  to  be  the  only  parties  to  fear 
injury  or  deserve  protection.  To  whom 
does  a  book  belong  if  not  to  its  author  ? 
We  know  there  is  1  complacent  belief 
among  publishers  that  an  author's  success 
depends  entirely  on  the  way  they  bring 
him  before  the  public,  and  that  they  treat 
him  royally  if  in  the  final  distribution  they 
allow  him  the  fame,  and  themselves  take  the 
profits.  But  to  plain  sense  it  looks  as  if  a 
book,  like  any  other  invention,  were  the 
property  of  the  inventor.  Why  not  legalize 
his  right  to  it  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases, 
and  leave  him  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  in  his  own  country  or  any  other  ? 
The  inventor  is  free  to  work  under  his  own 
patent,  or  sell  it  entire  to  another,  or  make 
partial  disposals  of  it,  by  districts  or  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time  the  public  guards 
its  own  interest  by  a  limitation  of  the  patent 
as  to  time.  We  see  not  why  the  same  prin- 
ciples applied  to  copyright  at  home  or 
abroad  would  not  solve  the  whole  problem. 
. . .  .The  impeachment  trial  of  President 
Johnson  was  successful  in  one  respect :  it 
furnished  a  precedent  which  has  been  vig- 
orously followed.  It  is  singular  to  see  with 
what  unanimity  the  States  lately  in  rebel- 
lion have  followed  the  example  of  the  gov- 
ernment then  so  bitterly  forsworn.  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Arkansas,  North  ^Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  have  in  turn 
treated  their  governor  to  an  impeachment 
trial.  With  the  exception  of  the  South 
Carolina  case  now  on  trial,  Louisiana  pre- 
sents the  last,  and  with  no  exception  the 
most  absurd  case.  The  governor  is  arrested 
under  the  Ku-Klux  act,  the  legislature  dis- 
persed and  a  new  one  formed,  convening 
for  business  on  board  a  revenue  cutter 
which  steams  up  and  down  the  river.  At 
this  point  the  governor  puts  an  injunction 
on  their  proceedings.  In  this  complication 
nothing  is  left  but  to  appeal  to  Washington. 
Meanwhile,  the  people  grow  turbulent,  col- 
lect in  a  mob,  and  through  the  country  goes 
the  old,  familiar  cry  of  a  riot  at  New  Or- 
leans.   But  before  it  comes  to  bloodshed 


the  powers  at  Washington  come  down  like 
the  police  on  the  little  farce,  and  presto,  — 
the  audience  is  dispersed,  the  curtains 
down,  the  lights  out.  And  still  the  gov- 
ernor holds  undisputed  sway.  These  piti- 
able attempts  to  deal  after  a  magnificent 
fashion  with  "  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" serve  only  to  show  the  corrupt  political 
state  in  which  the  war  has  left  the  entire 
South. 

. . .  .The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  prom- 
inent men  of  our  war,  on  both  sides,  has 
been  frequently  remarked.  General  Ewell 
of  the  famous  "  Ewell*s  brigade "  is  now 
among  the  number  departed,  having  died 
within  the  present  month  in  Tennessee  at 
the  age  of  fifty  years.  He  was  a  West 
Point  graduate  and  won  honorable  distinc- 
tion in  the  Mexican  war.  A  Virginian  by 
birth,  he  joined  the  southern  cause  early  in 
the  rebellion,  and  did  service  valiant  enough 
for  a  better  cause,  until  a  year  before  the 
war's  close,  when  he  was  disabled  by- 
wounds.  It  goes  far  to  redeem  him  from 
his  great  mistake  that  he  came  to  recognise 
it  as*  such  and  to  renew  his  fealty.  One  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  direct  in  regard  to  his 
tombstone  that  its  inscription  should  con- 
tain no  word  reflecting  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

....Among  all  our  Boston  fairs  of  the 
season,  none  deserves  more  praise  than  the 
one  held  last  month  in  behalf  of  the  North 
End  Mission.  This  Mission,  located  in  a 
section  of  the  city  where  such  help  is  most 
needed,  aims  to  relieve  both  the  physical 
and  spiritual  wants  of  those  it  reaches.  It 
has  a  chapel  where  religious  services  and 
a  Sunday  School  are  holden  on  Sunday  and 
meetings  on  three  evenings  of  the  week  ; 
an  industrial  school ;  a  firee  reading-room  ; 
a  restaurant  furnishing  food  without  charge 
to  the  destitute,  and  at  cost  to  others ;  and 
a  Magdalen  home,  which  is  perhaps  its 
most  potent  and  blessed  agency.  The  Mis- 
sion is  largely  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
the  labors  of  Prof.  Eben  Tourje^  of*  musical 
fame,  and  has  been  from  the  first  unsecta- 
rian,  supported  by  Christians  of  every  name. 
The  fair  is  thus  far  prosperous,  having  en- 
listed many  helpers  of  a  kind  able  to  insure 
its  success.  It  publishes  a  pleasant  little 
paper,  TAe  Helping  Hand^  edited  by  Lucy 
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The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IT  was  noon  when,  exhausted,  with  stiff 
limbs,  we  arrived  at  the  depot  of  K , 

having  ridden  half  of  the  previous  day  and 
the  whole  night  The  new  impressions 
which  I  everywhere  received,  had  almost 
overpowered  me.  Now  the  sun  stood  di- 
rectly overhead,  pouring  down  its  fiercest 
heat  upon  us,  the  puffing  train,  and  the 
crowded  houses  of  the  city  lying  before  us. 

"  To  Doctor  von  Sassen,"  said  Use,  giv- 
ing orders  to  the  two  men  who  placed  our 
baggage  on  a  small  cart.'' 

"  Don't  know  him,"  replied  one. 

Ilse  gave  him  the  number  pf  the  house. 

**  Ah,  the  great  seed-establishment — firm 
of  Claudius  ?  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  he  respect- 
fully, and  the  cart  moved  on. 

A  choking  cloud  of  dust  received  us  on 
the  promenade,  which  extended  between 
the  city  and  the  depot ;  and  on  the  broad 
grass-plot,  and  the  pretty  little  chestnut 
trees  above  our  heads  it  lay  thick  and  gray 
as  if  a  shower  of  ashes  had  fallen.  Here 
at  least  there  was  a  current  of  air  ;  but  in 
the  streets  through  which  we  must  go,  it 
seemed  close,  noisome  and  oppressive. 
Now  and  then  where  we  came  to  a  cross- 
street,  and  as  we  passed  over  the  wide, 
sunny  square,  I  thought  the  heated  pave- 
ment stones  must  steam  or  flash  in  fiery 
sparks.  Oh,  the  red-blossoming  plain  at 
home  with  the  refreshing  heath  fragrance, 
and  the  cool,  rustling  oaks  around  Dierk- 
Court! 

Vol.  XLVIL-16 


"This  is  enough  to  kill  one,  Ilse,"  I 
groaned,  as  she  seized  my  hand  and  drew 
me  up  on  the  sidewalk  as  a  carriage  whirled 
arpund  the  comer. 

As  yet,  we  had  seen  but  a  few  persons 
stirring  ;  the  midday  heat  made  the  streets 
quiet  and  deserted  But  now  drums  and 
fifes  resounded  in  the  distance. 

"  The  guard-parade  ! "  said  Use,  listen- 
ing with  a  pleased  smile — old,  twenty-five 
years-old  Hanoverian  recollections  must 
have  revived  in  her.  The  sound  came 
quickly  nearer,  and  suddenly  a  crowd  of 
men  poured  into  the  street. 

"Ho— just  look  at  her!  Her  clothes 
have  been  hanging  a  hundred  years  in  her 
closet ! "  screamed  a  boy  standing  still  be- 
fore Use,  then  laid  his  two  fists  one  above 
the  other  on  his  head  to  designate  the  shape 
of  the  hat,  and  made  a  droll  face.  AH 
laughed  and  shouted  together,  and  even 
our  two  porters  smiled. 

"  Rude  vagabonds  !  "*  said  Use  contempt- 
uously, with  head  erect  and  stiff;  while  to 
my  relief  we  turned  fnto  a  quiet  side  street. 
"In  Hanover  the  people  are  much  more 
mannerly — such  a  thfng  never  happened  to 
me  there ! " 

Every  nerve  in  me  trembled,  and  the 
deepest  depression  overcame  me — Ilse,  my 
sacredly  respected  Ilse,  had  been  derided  ! 
I  softly  pressed  her  right  hand,  that  hand 
which  had  hitherto  led  and  protected  me, 
caressingly  to  my  cheek,  while  my  hot,  tired 
feet  wandered  on. 
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The  noise  of  the  parade  gradually  died 
away  behind  us,  and  at  last  the  men  stopped 
in  a  quiet,  retired  street  of  fine  houses. 
\Ve  stood  before  a  gloomy  stone  building. 
All  the  windows  on  the  ground-floor  were 
covered  with  gratings,  and  steps  with  a 
handsome  iron  railing  led  to  the  high  house- 
door.  The  old  house  with  its  broad  mas^ 
sive  north-front  may  have  been  imposing ; 
but  I  recoiled  before  the  grated  windows, 
and  the  black  stone  wall  on  which  no  sun- 
shine fell ;  and  the  heavy,  richly-carved* 
door  with  its  monstrous  flashing  brass 
handle  stared  at  me,  like  a  dark,  gloomy 
riddle. 

"  Do  you  see,  Use,  I  was  right  about  the 
back-room?"  I  cried,  desperate.  "We 
will  turn  around ! " 

"  Wait ! "  said  she  pulling  me  up  the 
steps.  The  porters  took  the  baggage  on 
their  shoulders  and  followed  us.  Use 
rung.  The  door  was  immediately  but 
slowly  opened,  and  an  old  man  admitted  us. 
We  entered  a  very  spacious,  lofty  hall ;  the 
floor  was  of  mosaic  stone,  highly  polished, 
of  stone,  too,  were  the  broad,  winding 
stairs  in  the  back-ground,  and  also  the  two 
large  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  divid- 
ing above  on  the  ceiling  in  bold  arches. 
These  masses  of  stone  exhaled  a  delicious 
coolness,  but  also  spread  deep  shadows,  a 
church-like  twilight,  which  not  even  the 
sunshine  from  the  open  door  could  dissi- 
pate. 

"Firm  of  Claudius .>"  asked  Use. 

The  man  nodded  stiffly,  stepping  back 
with  evident  displeasure  to  make  room  for 
the  laden  porters. 

"  Does  Doctor  von  Sassen  live  here  ?  " 

"  No,  not  here  ! "  he  quickly  replied, 
with  extended  arms  stepping  before  the 
men.  "  Mr.  von  Sassen  lives  in  the  Caro- 
line's-Joy — you  must  turn  to  the  right 
around  the  comer  of  the  street." 

"  Alas  !  We  must  go  out  again  in  this 
fearful  heat  ?  "  exclaimed  Use  with  a  side- 
glance  at  me. 

"  Vm  sorry,"  said  the  old  man,  unmoved 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  "  but  tlirough 
this  house  is  not  the  way " — ^and,  turning 
to  the  men,  and  pointing  to  our  baggage, — 
"  you  really  ought  to  know  that  for  such 


things,  for  such  luggage,  the  door  on  the 
side-street  is  the  place  ! " 

At  the  moment  when  he  thus  raised  his 
voice  in  reproof^  a  dog  in  the  back  part  of 
the  hall  began  to  bark  angrily.  Some  steps 
there  led  down  to  a  door ;  on  these  steps 
stood  an  old  lady  in  black  silk  dress  and 
cap  with  bright  ribbons,  carefully  wiping 
with  a  cloth  the  little  paws  of  a  slender 
lap-dog  who  certainly  had  just  come  in 
from  outside. 

"  Let  the  people  go  through,  Erdmann  !" 
she  said  in  a  friendly  manner. 

"  But,  Miss  Fliedner,  only  see  the  dust!" 
he  protested  as  anxiously  as  if  we  had  all 
the  ashes  of  Vesuvious  on  our  clothes  and 
shoes,  and  could  shake  them  down  on  his 
fine  polished  floor.  "  And  if  Mr.  Qaudius 
should  be  in  the  back-room  and  see  these 
people  go  through  the  yard,  you  know  what 
may  come  of  it,  Miss  Fliedner." 

"  I  will  send  Dora  right  over  with  the 
broom,  and  as  for  the  scolding,  I  will  take 
it  upon  myself,"  she  silenced  him.  "  Be- 
sides, I  don't  think  Mr.  Claudius  is  in  the 
back-room — within  five  minutes  he  starts 
for  Dorothe-valley." 

She  herself  opened  the  door  toward  the 
court,  and  signed  to  us  to  come  through 
the  hall.  A  slight  smile  passed  over  her 
face,  as  Use  walked  by  and  gratefully  nod- 
ded her  towered  head;  but  she  quickly 
tui[ued  again  down  the  steps  with  the  snarl- 
ing dog  in  her  arms. 

"A  sensible  woman,"  remarked  Use, 
pleased,  as  the  door  fell  rattling  behind  us. 

The  word  "  yard  "  had  actually  electrified 
me — I  seemed  to  see  the  whole  feathered 
tribe  of  Dierk-Court  joyfully  flapping  their 
wings ;  but  nothing  of  this  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  great,  empty  square,  on  which  we 
now  stood.  It  was  formed  by  the  front- 
house,  two  long  side-wings,  and  a  wall  in 
the  background.  In  the  left  wing  was  a 
wide,  open  door,  through  which  the  houses 
of  the  neighboring  street  were  to  be  seen. 
High  piles  of  new  boxes  lay  on  the  clean- 
swept  pavement,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
curtains  or  other  ornament  on  the  windows 
of  these  back  buildings  showed  that  these 
were  the  business  departments  of  the  firm 
Claudius. 
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Just  as  we  entered  the  yard,  a  coachman 
led  a  pair  of  spirited  horses  from  the  stable, 
towards  a  handsome  carriage  which  stood 
before  the  coach-house.  Our  port'ers  walked 
directly  towards  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
wall,  and  we  followed. 

"  Where  do  these  people  wish  to  go  ? " 
suddenly  cried  an  abrupt  voice  behind  us. 

I  pulkd  my  hat  deej)er  over  my  eyes, 
and  carefully  avoided  turning  my  head — I 
recognized  the  voice  of  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  brown  hat,  although  it  did  not  sound 
as  mild  as  four  weeks  ago  on  the  moor. 
He  was  then  in  the  back-room  and  now 
**  we  should  see  what  would  come,"  as  the 
old  man  in  the  hall  had  warned  us.  The 
two  porters  stood  still  as  at  a  military  com- 
mand, venturing  not  to  move  a  foot  farther. 
But  Use  turned  resolutely  round. 

"  We  wish  to  go  to  Mr.  von  Sassen — is 
it  allowed  to  pass  through  here?"  she 
asked  politely. 

No  answer  followed,  but  the  gentleman 
hsd  certainly  motioned  his  assent,  for  Use 
without  farther  delay  opened  the  door  and 
bade  the  porters  enter.  Now,  as  before  at 
Dierk-Court,  she  must  push  me  over  the^ 
threshold,  for  I  stood  as  if  petrified.  My 
eyes,  accustomed  to  the  uniform  brownish 
foliage  and  the  unvar3ring  red  blossoms  of 
the  heather,  flew  in  the  first  moments  per- 
fectly bewildered  over  the  ocean  of  color 
which  flooded  the  broad  field  before  mc 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  that 
all  this  variety  of  hues  mixed  or  flow- 
ing in  broad  streams  of  sharply  defined 
shades  could  be  the  result  of  nothing  else 
but  thickly  crowded,  many-formed  flower- 
cups  or  sprays.  Now  first!  understood 
how  human  fancy  might  conceive  the  won- 
ders of  fairy-land — like  an  undreamed-of 
solitary  island  of  enchantment  this  delicious 
flower-bed  floated  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
world  which  to  this  moment  had  seemed  to 
mc  so  hateful  and  gray  with  dust. 

At  my  feet  extended  a  bed  of  pale  blue 
heliotrope;  its  strong  vanilla  fragrance 
hung  heavy  in  the  air  and  half  intoxicated 
me. 

Forgotten  were  the  hot,  dusty  streets, 
and  the  disagreeable  travelling  impressions, 
forgotten  the  horrible  noise  of  the  guard- 
parade,  the  mocking  street-boys  and  the 


terrors  of  the  back-room !  My  hat  no 
longer  sat  chained  as  it  were  to  my  head — 
I  threw  it  high  in  the  air. 

"  Oh,  Use,  I  should  like  to  throw  myself 
into  the  midst  of  those  flowers  so  that  they 
should  close  over  my  head ! "  I  shouted. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  would  be  capable  of 
such  a  thing,"  she  said  dryly,  but  thought 
it  advisable  to  hold  fast  to  a  corner  of  my 
dress. 

Execpt  the  ceaseless  hum  of  bees  and 
the  murmur  of  distant  water,  it  was  very 
still  and  deserted  in  the  garden.  The  birds, 
silent,  had  retired  to  the  cool  thickets,  and 
human  beings  were  taking  their  midday 
rest.  Only  an  elderly  man,  by  his  dress  a 
gardener,  came  out  of  a  hot-house  as  we 
passed,  and  showed  the  porters  the  nearest 
way  to  Caroline*s-Joy.     Use  thanked  him. 

We  came  to  a  stream  over  which  a  light, 
iron  bridge  swung.  It  divided  the  exten- 
sive flower-parterre  ;  on  the  opposite  shore 
stood  thick  bushes,  and  where  they  parted, 
one  could  see  beyond,  the  refreshing  green 
shade  of  groups  of  trees,  carefully  shaven 
lawns,  and  bright  gravel-walks. 

I  started  and  suddenly  fled  behind  Use 
when  we  had  crossed  the  bridge,  for  a  laugh 
resounded,  that  melodious  laugh  which  I 
had  heard  four  weeks  ago  on  the  mound, 
and  which  I  knew  I  should  never  forget  to 
tjie  end  of  my  days.  Nevertheless  I  fled, 
for  where  that  laugh  was,  there,  too,  were 
the  scornful  eyes,  of  which  I  was  fearfully 
afraid.  Use's  broad  form  perfectly  con- 
cealed my  little  person;  so  we  advanced 
through  shady  alleys  and  cool  avenues — 
loud  outcries,  laughter,  and  girlish  chatter 
were  heard  more  and  more  distinctly,  and 
suddenly  we  saw  gay  little  hoops  whirling 
over  the  gravel-path  on  which  we  were  just 
entering. 

One  of  these  hoops  went  astray  and  flew 
into  a  little  clump  of  trees.  A  young  lady, 
and  a  tall  man  in  light  summer  suit,  fol- 
lowed it  with  arms  and  sticks  raised  high, 
penetrating  the  thicket  where  it  had  disap- 
peared— the  man  was  young  Mr.  Claudius 
and  the  lady  who  ran  beside  him  with  the 
quick,  finely-shod  feet  and  the  floating 
blonde  hair,  appeared  to  me  with  her  silvery 
laugh  wholly  irresistible,  although  I  did  not 
see  her  face.    I  felt  strangely  at  heart ;  I 
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was  angry  and  knew  not  why,  and  yet 
breathed  freer,  because  I  could  now  slip  by  ' 
without  being  forced  to  meet  the  young 
man. 

I  peeped  out  beside  Use  and  saw  several 
more  young  ladies  standing  around,  but  one 
surpassed  them  all,  a  tall,  full  figure  in  white 
dress,  over  which  was  thrown  a  scarlet 
jacket  embroidered  with  gold.  There  was 
a  daring  in  her  movements,  and  a  proud 
ease  arising  from  consciousness  of  strength 
and  great  self-confidence. 

"  All  good  spirits  1 "  she  cried  in  mock 
terror,  clasping  her  hands,  as  Use,  followed 
by  the  porters,  came  in  sight ;  then  burst 
out  in  a  reckless,  mischievous  laugh. 

Use,  turned  around  inquiringly,  and  looked 
after  the  baggage  of  beds  which  rocked  to 
and  fro  almost  ridiculously  on  the  heads  of 
the  men.  In  a  moment  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  ladies. 

"  O,  mercy !  Lenore,  why  are  you  all 
the  time  pulling  on  me,  and  hanging  to  my 
dress  like  a  little  child ! "  scolded  Use, 
angrily  ;  she  shook  me  off,  and  with  an  en- 
ergetic pull  drew  me  to  her  side. 

How  ashamed  I  feltl  In  one  hand  I 
held  my  hat,  in  the  other  the  great  white 
ruffle  which,  how  I  knew  not,  had  loosened 
itself  from  my  neck-  If  I  had  been  forced 
to  stand  on  a  pillory,  my  timid  spirit  would 
not  have  twisted  and  writhed  more  than 
now  under  the  eyes  of  all  these  curious 
strangers. 

"  Ah,  a  little  gipsy  ! "  cried  two  voices  at 
once,  as  confused  I  raised  my  head  and 
looked  up. 

"  Ay,  why  not,  to  be  sure — ^a  gipsy  girl !" 
said  Use,  indignant  "It  is  Mr.  von  Sas- 
sen's  own  child — " 

"How?  That  *  mummy'  has  children 
too  ?  "  the  tall  young  lady  interrupted,  as- 
tonished, and  around  her  red  lips  the  mis- 
chievous smile  quivered  continually.  But 
the  others  drew  back  a  little,  and  all  at 
once  looked  at  me  with  very  different,  I 
might  say,  friendly  and  respectful  glances. 

At  this  moment  the  young  man  also  came 
across  the  square.  I  looked  at  my  shoes, 
which  raised  their  uncouth  tips  boldly 
above  the  gravel,  and  involuntarily  I  pulled 
and  tugged  at  my  skirts,  to  lengthen  them 
f  possible  were  it  but  a  half  inch. 


As  he  came  forward  he  tossed  the  gay 
hoop  high  in  the  iir,  and  with  graceful 
agility  caught  it  again,  much  though  the 
young  lady  beside  him  exerted  herself  to 
catch  the  bright,  pretty  thing  in  her  white 
hands.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  me  —  he 
stopped,  contracted  his  large  brown  eyes  ; 
then  came  directly  up  to  me. 

"  What !  by  the  thousand  !  That  is,  to 
be  sure,  the  little  princess  of  the  heath  !  " 
be  exclaimed  astonished. 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  the  tall  young  lady  with 
the  large  eyes. 

"Ay,  you  know,  Charlotte  —  the  little 
princess  of  the  heath  !  I  told  you  of  the 
little  barefoot  creature,  that  glided  about 
on  the  heath  like  a  lizard — to  be  sure  a 
lizard  with  a  princess'  coronet  \ "  He 
laughed  aloud.  "How  in  all  the  world 
does  the  little  pearl-seller  come  here  ?  " 

The  recklessness  with  which  he  criticised 
me  before  my  face,  and  the  unaffected  as- 
tonishment of  the  proud  young  man  at  my 
appearance  in  his  garden  broke  down  the 
little  remnant  of  my  self-confidence,  but 
the  designation  "pearl-seller"  made  my 
blood  boiL 

"  It  is  not  true  !  "  I  stammered.  "  I  did 
not  sell  you  the  pearls — ^you  know  well  that 
I  threw  your  thalers  down  on  the  ground!" 

Charlotte  smiled  and  stepped  up  to  me 
with  beaming  eyes. 

"  Ah,  how  charming — she  is  proud,  the 
little  thing  I"  she  exdainwd,  stooping  down 
and  with  her  long  slender  hand  stroking 
my  hair,  but  somewhat  as  one  might  stroke 
a  pet  dog.  "  What  do  you  think  of  this 
strange  news,  Dagobert  ?  "  she  said  to  the 
young  man.  "  The  *  mummy '  has  a  family 
— this  cunning  thing  here  is  Doctor  von 
Sassen's  little  daughter." 

"  Impossible  !  "  he  started  back  in  great 
surprise. 

"  Now,  what  is  there  then  so  very  aston- 
ishing in  that  ?  "  replied  Use  dryly.  **  Do 
you  think  because  the  child  does  not  wear 
such  finery  as  that " — she  pointed  to  Char- 
lotte's elegant  jacket — "  that  therefore  she 
may  not  be  the  child  of  respectable  peo- 
ple?" 

The  young  lady  laughed  loud — the  blunt 
reproof  seemed  to  amuse  her  highly. 

"  But  how  you  look^  Lenore  !  "  scolded 
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rise,  "  I  only  wonder  that  you  haven't 
pulled  off  stockings  and  shoes  too  ! " 

She  replaced  the  collar  around  my  neck, 
smoothed  my  hair  with  her  hands,  and  tied 
my  hat  again.  I  looked  timidly  at  the  ladies 
around  me  ;  beside  them  I  was  suddenly 
aware  of  the  ridiculousness  of  my  outward 
appearance — surely  they  were  laughing  at 
me  ;  but  not  a  feature  stirred  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  looked  on  as  gravely  as  if  a  real 
princess  made  her  toilet  before  them. 
Only  around  Charlotte's  mouth  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  to  laugh  quivered. 

*'  Poor  victim ! "  she  said  pityingly. 
"  But  how  is  it  now,  does  the  little  princess 
remain  with  her  papa  }  "  she  added  eagerly. 

"  Of  course  ! "  replied  Use  categorically. 
**  Where  else  ?  But  now  I  beg  you  to  let 
us  pass — we  are  very  tired.  Is  that  at  last 
the  Caroline's-Joy,  or  whatever  the  thing  is 
called  ?  "  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  white  ob- 
ject glimmering  through  the  trees  and 
bushes. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  way,"  offered  the 
young  nwn  politely,  he  was  entirely  changed; 
even  his  eyes  which  had  surveyed  with  un- 
mistakable amusement  Use's  unfortunate 
head-covering,  now  allowed  themselves  not 
another  scornful  glance. 

My  heart  swelled.  What  a  man  my 
&ther  must  be  that  simply  his  name  ak>ne 
sufficed  to  raise  Use  and  me  in  the  estima- 
tion and  respect  of  others. 

The  ladies  bowed  and  retired  ;  and  we 
went  on  in  the  company  of  the  young  man 
over  the  gravelled  walk  into  the  yew-bushes. 

CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  a  short  walk  through  green,  quiet, 
dim  paths  ;  but  I  went  with  a  beating  heart. 
Use  walked  first  and  never  turned  her  head 
— but  scarcely  had  the  br^ht  forms  of  the 
ladies  disappeared  behind  the  bushes,  than 
the  young  gentleman  stooped  down  to  me 
and  looked  mischievously  into  my  un- 
guarded eyes. 

>*  Is  the  little  princess  of  the  heath  still 
zngry  with  me  ! "  ke  asked  with  suppressed 
voice. 

I  shook  my  head — strange  that  a  few 
half- whispered  words  could  thrill  thus 
through  the  very  heart. 

Then  suddenlj'  it  lay  before  us,  the  Caro- 


line's-Joy !  It  would  not  have  seemed  in 
the  least  strange,  if  from  one  of  the  high 
windows,  the  "  Madame  HoUe "  of  my 
fairy-story  book  had  nodded  to  me  and  or- 
dered me  to  shake  her  feather-beds  and 
sweep  her  halls  !  I  was  already  under  a 
spell,  and  the  house  before  us  was  not  one 
to  scatter  it,  or  bring  me  to  my  sober  senses. 
What  did  I  know  then  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  of  the  Baroque  style !  The  fairy- 
like view  was  not  disturbed  for  me  by  the 
knowledge  of  any  strict  rules  of  art.  I 
saw  only  beautifully  curved  lines,  stiff  and 
pliant,  ascending  ia  the  air  as  if  formed  of 
wax,  and  not  of  stone.  I  saw  pillars,  pilas- 
ters and  cornices  gracefully  twined  with 
exuberance  of  wreaths,  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  fruits,  and  between  these  the 
broad,  sparkling,  mirroring  windows  —  a 
little  Rococo  palace  as  luxuriantly  adorned 
as  only  .the  style  of  the  last  century  could 
conceive.  Its  image  was  reflected  in  the 
silvery  bright  water,  which,  partially  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall,  lay  at  its  feet. 
This  pond  and  the  lawn,  fan-shaped  and 
adorned  with  marble  statues  and  stiff  yew 
pyramids,  filled  the  somewhat  narrow  par- 
terre, around  which  a  broad  circular  path 
ran,  which  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
Like  a  pearl  floating  on  green  waves  lay 
the  palace  hidden  among  woodlands,  which 
ascended  high  behind  it.  While  we  were 
still  among  the  bushes,  a  silver  pheasant 
ran  almost  over  our  feet,  and  before  the 
door  way,  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  house,  a 
peacock  unfolded  his  brilliant  plumage, 
while  a  gray  crane  stood  on  one  leg  im- 
movable beside  the  pond,  dreamily  droop- 
ing his  bare  red  head — he  came  gravely 
up  to  us,  and  began  to  dance  and  make  the 
most  comical  bows  as  if  he  were  master  of 
ceremonies  in  the  palace — wonder  upon 
wonder  for  my  inexperienced  eyes  ! 

In  an  open  hall  on  the  ground-floor  the 
porters  deposited  our  baggage  ;  they  were 
paid,  and  then  we  ascended  the  stairs. 
Here  we  walked  past  high  closed  doors, 
over  whose  openings  were  affixed  broad 
court-seals,  covered  with  dust,  and  wide 
strips  of  white  paper  lay  over  the  key-holes 
of  the  the  double-winged  doors,  like  a  fin- 
ger commanding  silence  upon  a  pair  of  lips. 

In  the  second  story  we  stopped.    The 
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young  man  opened  a  door  and  we  entered, 
while  he  with  a  friendly  bow  retired  and 
noiselessly  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Suddenly  a  deadly  anxiety  overcome  me. 
At  home  I  had  rightly  perceived  that  my 
father  did  not  wish  for  me,  that  I  was  a 
burden  to  him,  that  he  would  like  it  best  to 
know  that  I  should  remain  forever  on  the 
moors  ;  and  the  astonishment  at  my  exist- 
ence which  everywhere  met  me,  assured 
me  that  he  had  never  mentioned  his  child 
with  one  syllable  even.  And  now  I  stood 
in  his  room,  intrusivt  beyond  measure,  and 
with  frightened  eyes  looked  into  the  world 
i  n  which  he  lived  and  worked.  H  ow  strange 
and  incomprehensible  was  everything  which 
I  saw.  The  walls  of  the  spacious  room 
which  we  had  entered  were  covered  from 
floor  to  ceihng  with  books,  "  with  as  many 
books  as  there  were  erica  stems  on  the 
heath,"  I  thought.  There  remained  only 
space  for  four  windows  with  green  drapery, 
and  two  doors.  The  door  on  the  left  was 
wide  open,  it  led  in;o  another  room  lighted 
from  above.  Through  a  broad  high  cupula 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  the  sunlight 
streamed  in  upoi  marble  limbs  of  human 
figures  lying  on  the  floor,  on  an  upright, 
threatening  form  of  a  man  swinging  a  club, 
but  also  on  lovely  female  shapes  in  soft, 
flowing  robes. 

In  one  of  the  window  niches  of  the  book- 
room  stood  a  writing-table  ;  here  -sat  a  man 
writing.  He  had  not  noticed  our  entrance, 
for  while  we  stood  waiting  motionless  on 
the  threshold,  we  heard  the  continued 
scratching  of  his  pen — it  gave  me  a  cold 
shudder.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  sur- 
roundings or  the  same  feeling  which  seized 
me — the  fear  of  my  father— enough,  that 
Use,  the  resolute,  energetic,  ever  prompt 
Use,  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  then  she 
took  me  firmly  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to 
the  window. 

"  Good  day  to  you,  Doctor,  here  we  are!" 
she  said  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  sonor- 
ous, but  still  slightly  trembling  voice  struck 
on  the  silent  walls  awaking  a  real  thunder 
tone. 

My  father  started  up  out  of  the  mass  of 
papers  around  him  and  stared  at  us  ;  then 
as  if  electrified  sprung  up  from  his  seat. 
"  Use  ! "  he  cried  in  unmistakable  terror. 


"  Yes,  Use,  Doctor ! "  said  she  qm'etly 
"  And  this  is  Lenore,  your  only  child,  who 
has  not  seen  her  father  for  fourteen  years. 
That  is  long,  Doctor,  and  it  would  be  no 
wonder  if  you  should  jxiss  one  another  on 
the  street  without  knowing  it." 

He  was  silent,  and  stroked  his  hand  re- 
peatedly over  his  torehead  as  if  it  cost  him 
the  greatest  labor  to  collect  himself  and  to 
comprehend  our  being  there.  With  gentle 
hand  he  pushed  back  my  hat  and  looked 
into  my  eyes,  and  I,  a  little  shocked,  said 
to  myself  that  there  could  not  be  a  much 
thinner,  more  sunken  face  than  my  father^s; 
but  he  had  the  beautiful  eyes  of  my  grand- 
mother. 

"  And  so  you  are  Lenore  ?  "  he  said  very 
gently,  and  kissed  my  forehead.  "  Small 
is  she,  Use,  she  is  smaller  than  my  wife 
was, "  he  sighed.  "  How  old  is  the  child  ? " 
"Seventeen  years,  Doctor ;  I  have  already 
twice  written  so."  "Ah,  so!"  he  said, 
and  again  stroked  his  forehead ;  then  twisted 
his  fingers  till  the  knuckles  cracked  ;  he 
was  the  picture  of  a  man  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  a  profound  dream  and  placed  in 
a  bright  reality. 

"  You  are  tired,  my  child ;  pardon  me, 
that  I  let  you  stand  so  long, "  he  said  in 
most  polite  tone  to  me  after  walking  once 
quickly  up  and  down.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  stood  a  heavy  table  covered  with 
books  and  papers;  my  father  pushed  towards 
us  two  arm-chairs  which  stood  by  this  table. 
"Careful,  dear  Use,  I  beg  you  earnestly  !" 
he  exclaimed  anxiously,  as  in  sitting  down 
she  innocently  put  her  small  basket  on  an 
open  manuscript  His  thin  hands  trembled 
as  he  carefully  lifted  the  basket  and  a  tender 
mother's  eye  cannot  more  anxiously  scan 
the  face  of  a  sick  child  than  did  my  father 
examine  this  very  old  bit  of  written  paper 
after  freeing  it  from  the  unaccustomed  con- 
tact. I  looked  at  Use,  not  a  feature  moved  ; 
she  evidently  was  used  to  this  peculiarity 
of  my  father. 

"  Come,  rest  a  little ! "  said  he,  as  he  saw, 
that  I  hesitated  to  seat  myself.  "  Then 
we  will  go  to  the  Hotel — " 

"To  the  Hotel,  Doctor?"  asked  Use 
calmly.  "  What  is  the  child  to  do  in  a 
Hotel  ?  That  will  cost  you  a  fine  bit  ol 
money,  two  years  long — "       ^ 

My  father  reaUy  stumbled  backwards 
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"Two  years  ?  What  are  you  talking  about, 
Ilse?" 

"  I  say  only  what  I  have  written  in  every 
letter  for  these  last  ten  years — we  are  here 
bag  and  baggage  !  Once  for  all  I  will  not 
suffer  it  that  that  child  grows  up  wild  in 
the  moors  !  Only  look  at  Lenore  !  She  can 
scarcely  read  ;  and  write — mercy  on  us — 
you  ought  to  see  only  once  her  scrawls  ! 
Up  trees  she  can  climb  and  peep  into  birds' 
nests,  but  to  sew  an  ordinary  seam,  or  knit 
a  heel  into  a  stocking,  she  cannot  do  it — 
with  the  best  will  I  haven't  been  able  to 
make  her  do  it ;  and  before  a  strange  face 
she  runs  away  as  before  a  robber,  and  don't 
even  make  out  to  say  as  much  as  "  good- 
day.  "  And  that  is  Mr.  von  Sassen's  only 
child  !  Your  wife  would  turn  over  in  her 
grave  if  she  knew  it !  " 

It  never  occurred  to  my  father,  after  this 
flattering  statement,  to  turn  around  and 
look  more  closely  at  me.  » 

"  Good  heavens,  I  Ilse,  "  he  cried  push- 
ing back  his  hair  desperately  with  both 
hands,  "  all  that  may  be  perfectly  true  and 
correct ;  but  pray,  Ilse  what,  shall  /  do 
then  with  the  child  ?  " 

Till  then  I  had  listened  silent  and  motion- 
less to  the  conversation ;  but  now  I  stood 
up. 

"  Ah,  how  fearful  all  this  is  !  "  I  exclaimd 
and  my  voice  trembled  with  my  distress. 
**  Father,  be  quiet ;  I  will  certainly  never 
again  come  into  your  sight !  I  will  go  away 
this  moment,  and  if  it  must  be  I  will  run 
back  on  foot  to  the  moor.  There  at  least 
is  Heinz  ;  he  will  certainly  be  glad  if  I  re- 
turn. And,  father,  I  will  now  be  industri- 
ons  too  ;  on  that  you  may  depend — I  will 
knit  and  sew.  You  shall  see,  I  will  never, 
never  again  be  a  burden  to  you  !  " 

"  Be  still,  child,  "  said  Ilse  quickly  rising, 
with  over-flowing  eyes. 
.  But  already  two  arms  were  clasped  around 
me — I  rested  on  the  heart  of  my  father. 
He  took  off  my  hat,  threw  it  on  the  floor, 
and  gently  pressed  my  head  to  his  heart. 

"  No,  no,  my  child,  my  poor  little  Lorrie, 
so  it  was  not  meant!"  said  he  deeply 
moved,  comforting  me.  Strange — it  was 
as  if  my  words  had  first  brought  him  to 
himself  and  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  whole 
situation.  "  You  shall  stay  with  me  now — 
at  once  I  Ilse,  has  not  the  child  just  the 


voice  of  my  wife  ?  Does  it  not  sound  just 
as  refreshing  and  silvery  clear  ?  By  me  she 
shall  stay  ;  she  must  not  go  back  again  to 
the  moors  ;  that  is  settled  !  But,  Ilse,  how 
do  we  begin  the  business  ?  This  is  not  even 
my  home  here ;  I  myself  am  a  guest  in 
this  house  for  an  uncertain  time.  Now, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Let  me  look  out  for  that.  Doctor, " 
replied  Ilse  resolutely,  quite  herself  again. 
"  I  can  venture  to  stay  a  week  away  from 
Dierk-Court  even  though  Heinz  meanwhile 
wiil  do  some  stupid  things  there, — I  will 
arrange  everything.  Besides  the  child  does 
not  come  with  empty  hands.  " 

She  took  a  paper  from  her  basket  and 
delivered  it  to  my  father  ;  it  was  my  grand- 
mother's wilL  I  lifted  my  head  from  his 
breast  and  gave  him  the  last  greeting  of 
the  departed. 

"She  did  not  die  insane,  my  poor  mother.?" 
he  asked. 

«  No,  "  said  Ilse.  "  She  had  her  full  rea- 
son as  in  her  best  days,  and  set  her  house 
in  order  before  she  left  this  world.  Read 
it  only.  The  lawyer  was  not  present  to  be  ' 
sure,  but  she  thought  you  would  respect 
her  last  will—" 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  course. " 

He  opened  the  paper  and  glanced  over 
the  first  few  lines.  "  I  am  very  glad  for 
you,  dear  Ilse  ! "  said  he,  "  Dierk-Court 
now  belongs  to  you  by  law.  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  so.  Doctor  ?  But 
now,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  should 
have  thought,  *  Aha,  so  this  Ilse  has  held 
to  the  old  woman,  in  order  to  creep  into 
her  favor ' — " 

"  That  never  occurred  to  me.  " 

"But  to  me.  I  shall  not  take  Dierk- 
Court  ;  it  belongs  with  your  permission 
and  the  child  there.  She  must  have  a  ref- 
uge, a  piece  of  ground  of  her  own,  which 
remains  to  her,  if  it  does  not  suit  her  out 
in  the  world.  If  I  can  stay  at  Dierk-Court 
and  you  permit  me  to  keep  it  in  order  till 
my  death,  that  is  fully  enough.  I  should 
have  torn  up  the  paper  on  the  spot  when 
my  poor  lady  closed  her  eyes,  but  I  dared 
not  because  still  more  is  written  there.  " 

My  father  read  on.  "  How !  there  was 
still  more  property  there  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
astonished.  "  You  have  always  written  me 
that  my  mother  lived  singly  and  alone  from 
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her  pension  and  the  small  profits  of  Dierk- 
Court. " 

"  That  is  the  truth,  Doctor.  At  first  some 
little  extra  money  ca  ne  in,  but  I  understood 
as  good  as  nothing  of  such  matters,  and 
when  my  lady  stopped  writing  her  own  let- 
lers,  not  a  groschen  more  has  been  received. 
The  Doctor  has  explained  to  me,  that  those 
little  printed  papers  must  be  cut  off  and 
sent  away,  and  for  that  one  receives  the 
interest. " 

"  Have  you  brought  the  papers  with  you?" 

"  Yes,  "  said  she,  suddenly  embarrassed 
and  hesitating.  "  But,  Doctor,  I  will  say 
one  thing  first "  she  continued  resolutely, 
"  they  must  not  be  spent  in  that  way " — 
she  nodded  significantly  towards  the  adjoin- 
ing room — "  like  the  great  money  packages 
which  my  lady  was  always  sending  you 
firom  Hanover." 

The  sunken  cheeks  cf  my  father  flushed, 
and  his  eye  had  something  unsteady  in  its 
look,  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  a  crime. 

"  No,  no,  "  he*  assured  her  earnestly. 
"  Do  not  give  yourself  any  anxiety — the 
money  belongs  to  Lenore. " 

"  And  you  will  invest  it  safely  ?  And 
punctually  every  quarter — " 

"  No,  Use,  only  not  that ! "  he  interrupted 
horrified.  "  With  money-matters  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  meddle.  My  profession 
claims  me  so  exclusively  " 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  youself  then.  Doctor, 
we  shall  easily  find  help, "  she  soothed  him 
— it  did  not  escape  me  that  she  seemed 
much  relieved.  "  But  how  is  it  now  ?  In 
this  great  room  we  cannot  stay  ?  I  see  no 
bureau,  no  closet — " 

"  I  will  take  you  down  right  away  to  my 
rooms, — have  patience  for  one  moment,  one 
little  moment  !  I  will  only  lock  up  my  man- 
uscripts. " 

He  went  to  his  table  and  with  thoughtfully 
drooped  head  commenced  arranging  the 
papers,  repeatedly  stroking  his  hair,  then 
his  thin  and  already  grizzly  beard,  and  fi- 
nally sank  down  slowly  into  his  arm-chair, 
then  suddenly  seized  his  pen  and  began  to 
write. 

Meanwhile  Use  had  gone  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room  and  I  followed  her.  How  our  two 
figures  must  have  appeared  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  I  can 
now  very  well  conceive,  and  with  what  eyes 


I  looked  then  upon  the  treasures  of  art 
whose  names  of  course  I  did  not  know. 
They  stood  and  lay  around  in  confusion, 
waiting  the  ordering  hand,  as  one  could  see. 
Out  of  chests,  between  hay  and  straw,  glis- 
tened the  marble  ;  Pompeian  bronzes  lay 
on  the  tables  ;  and  antique  terra  cotta — 
half-broken  and  with  traces  of  coloring  which 
I  disdained  to  look  at — lay  on  the  floor. 
There  was  altogether  much  that  was  broken 
or  crumbling — on  one  closed  box  lay  stretced 
out  a  female  form  without  hands  or  feet 
even — what  did  I  know  of  a  Torso  ! 

"  Could  one  believe  that  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible ! "  muttered  Use  indignant,  almost 
angry.  "In  such  broken  stuff"  is  invested 
nearly  half  the  Jacobson  property !  " 

That  too  was  incompi^hensible  to  me; 
but  I  suddenly  stood  still  as  if  spell-bound, 
and  unconsciously  there  dawned  upon  me 
the  prescience  of  the  wonders  and  over- 
powering force  of  art.  On  the  stump  of  a 
tree  a  boy  leaned  ;  with  the  raised  left  arm 
thrown  round  a  broken  shoot  of  the  trunk 
the  limbs  showed  the  soft,  unconstrained 
ease  of  first  sweet  sleep.  I  looked  for  a 
moment  motionless  into  the  fair  face  ;  from 
the  slightly  opened  lips  the  breath  rippled, 
the  half-sunken  lids  trembled  in  the  strug- 
gle with  sleep,  and  in  the  loosely  hanging, 
muscular  hand  the  blood  was  flowing  and 
made  the  veins  swell  under  the  yellowish 
skin — in  them  life  pulsated,  a  strange  move- 
ment— I  started. 

"  You  aren't  afraid,  child  ! "  said  Use. 
"Awful  enough,  it  is  to  be  sure  !  But  now 
only  look  at  your  father  !  I  believe  he  has 
wholly  forgotten  that  we  are  "here.  " 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at 
the  door;  my  father  did  not  hear  it  and 
wrote  on.  At  a  second  knock  Use  called 
out  aloud,  "  Come  in.  "  Just  as  by  our  en- 
trance my  father  started  up  and  stared  per- 
plexed at  the  servant  in  rich  livery  who  en- 
tered and  respectfully  approached  the  writ- 
ing-table. 

"  His  Highness  the  Duke  sends  a  cordial 
greeting  and  begs  to  speak  with  Doctor  von 
Sassen  this  afternoon  at  five,  in  the  yellow 
room,  "  he  said  with  a  low  bow. 

"Ah — so — so!  At  his  service  at  any  time," 
replied  my  father,  pushing  his  hair  back 
with  both  hands. 

The  servant  went  noiselessly  out  again* 
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"  We  are  still  here,  Doctor  !  "  cried  Use 
from  the  threshold,  as  he  prepared  to  sit 
down  again. 

I  must  inwardly  laugh  ;  but  also  I  felt  as 
if  a  weight  was  lifted  from  my  breast — I 
began  to  understand  my  father.  He  had 
not  forgotten  his  mother  and  me  out  of  cold- 
ness and  hardness  of  heart — only  he  lived 
in  another  world.  Of  his  love  I  was  sure 
if  distance  did  not  come  between  us,  if  I 
remained  with  him.  Now  above  all  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  conquer  that  anxious 
timidity  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice. 

"  Father,  "  I  said  as  courageously,  as  ever 
my  exemplar,  Use,  and  pointed  to  the  sleep- 
ing child,  while  he  in  almost  laughable  em- 
barrassment rubbing  his  hands  came  to- 
wards us  with  unsteady  step,  "  you  will  not 
laugh  at  me,  will  you  ?  I  think  the  child 
there  must  wake  up  or  take  his  hands  down 
from  that  branch;  the  blood  flows  in  them." 

**  I  laugh  at  you,  my  little  Lorrie,  because 
you  have  found  out  at  once  my  pearl,  my 
choicest  treasure?  "  he  exclaimed,  evidently 
happy.  He  stroked  the  yellow  marble  even 
more  tenderly  than  he  had  my  cheek.  "  Yes 
look  at  it  well,  child  I  It  is  a  glorious  work, 
it  approaches  the  masterpiece  of  God  him- 
self. There  exists  but  one  in  the  world, 
only  here,  here !  What  a  treasure  !  God 
may  know  how  that  "  shopkeeper  "  there 
came  by  it !  In  this  house  priceless  treas- 
ures are  hidden  !  and  where  have  I  found 
them  ?  whence  did  I  only  day  before  yester- 
day drawn  this  inestimable  piece  to  the 
light  of  day  ?  Down  there  in  the  basement, 
out  of  dark  corners  and  niches  where  at 
least  forty  years  they  have  stood  packed 
and  forgotten — a  robbery  on  science  never 
to  be  excused  !  O  these  sordid  souls  !  " 

All  this  to  be  sure  did  not  sound  as  if  he 
spoke  to  me,  the  child  ot  the  heath,  who 
cast  only  a  shy  glance  into  the  kingdom  of 
art  and  science  ;  only  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing was  much  more  comprehensible  to  me 
than  that  ol  the  Professor  at  the  mound 
with  his  strange  words  ;  and  the  unexpected 
treasures  in  the  "  shopkeej)er*s  "  house  ac- 
quired suddenly  the  same  charm  for  me  as 
the  mystery  of  the  giants'  graves. 

Ilse  cast  a  side-glance  at  me  as  if  to  say, 
*^  So  now  she  begins  the  same  thing  ;  "  but 


she  suppressed  any  remarks  and  advanced 
as  usual  directly  towards  her  aim  ;  She 
pointed  to  her  dusty  shoes. 

"  The  leather  burns  my  feet,  "  said  she, 
"  and  if  I  had  a  glass  of  fresh  water  I  should 
be  glad,  Doctor.  " 

He  smiled,  locked  his  writing-table,  and 
led  us  down  to  the  ground-floor.  In  pass- 
ing we  looked  through  an  open  door  into  a 
room  ;  there  stood  a  neat  servant  in  a  white 
apron,  dusting  the  furniture. 

"  Miss  Fliedner  has  ordered  two  rooms 
to  be  opened  for  Miss  von  Sassen,  "  said 
she  respectfully  to  my  father — I  laughed  in 
her  face  ;  A/iss  von  Sassen  yesterday  morn- 
ing had  run  about  barefoot  on  the  heath. 

"  Master  has  to  be  sure  gone  to  Dorothe- 
vale,  "  she  continued,  "  and  Miss  Fliedner 
does  not  know  what  he  will  wish  to  do, 
when  he  returns  :  but  she  will  herself  pro- 
vide till  then  at  least  for  the  most  necessary 
things.  I  have  laid  plates  for  two,  and  have 
ordered  an  extra  supply  of  food  from  the 
Hotel. " 

My  father  thanked  her,  and  opened  for  us 
a  very  elegant  sitting-room. 

Shall  I  tell  now  how  suddenly  that  mira- 
cle of  the  awakening  womanly  instinct  was 
wrought  in  the  wild  ungovernable  child  of 
the  heath  ?  My  hands,  so  often  blamed 
for  their  awkwardness,  now  peeled  the  po- 
tatoes and  laid  them  shyly  by  my  father's 
plate  at  the  table  ;  I  sprang  up  and  drew 
the  curtain  before  the  window,  as  I  saw  the 
sun  annoyed  him  ;  and  as  after  an  hour  he 
returned  to  his  beloved  library  I  called  af- 
ter him,  that  he  must  not  forget,  that  he 
was  to  go  to  the  Duke  at  five  o'clock,  and 
inquired  if  I  perhaps  should  come  up  and 
remind  him. 

He  turned  around  at  the  door  with  beam- 
ing eyes. 

"  I  thank  you,  Ilse, "  he  exclaimed. 
"  With  my  child  you  have  brought  back  to 
me  the  happy  time  when  I  had  my  little 
wife  about  me.  Lorrie,  punctually  at  five 
come  up  to  me.  I  am  often  a  little  absent- 
minded,  and  unfortnately  h?ive  sometimes 
entirely  forgotten  an  invitation. 

He  went  out. 

"  It's  all  coming  out  right, "  said  Use, 
satisfied,  stripping  the  sleeves  of  her  jacket 
above  the  elbows.       Julia  A,  SPrague, 
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My    Daisy. 

My  neighbor  who  lives  just  over  the  way 

Possesses  a  magical  power, 
And  one  would  imagine  December  was  May, 

Her  sitting-room's  so  like  a  bower ; 
Her  ivys  are  trained  with  exquisite  care, 

And  nearly  encircle  her  room, 
While  a  delicate  fragrance  floats  on  the  air 

From  the  callas  and  roses  in  bloom. 
And  I  almost  envy  her  taste  and  skill 
In  coaxing  the  buds  and  blossoms  at  wilL 

No  latticed  casement  of  twining  vine 

Relieves  my  wintry  view, 
Or  tempers  the  glare  of  the  bright  sunshine 

Which  dances  so  boldly  through, 
And  illumines  a  room  quite  cosy  to  see, 

Though  boasting  no  wreathing  green ; 
For  softly  nestling  not  far  from  me 

Is  the  daintiest  flower  e'er  seen, 
And  I  know  you'll  smile  when  I  call  it  rare. 
This  Daisy  I  watch  with  the  fondest  care. 

No  flower  was  e'er  fashioned  more  perfect,  I  ween. 

No  tender  exotic  more  frail, 
No  snowdrop  purer  has  ever  been  seen  ; 

No  violet  hidden  in  dale 
Has  a  sweeter  breath  than  my  Daisy  here, 

With  eyes  of  the  violet's  hue, 
Which  twinkle  and  smile  and  fill  with  tears 

Revealing  a  soul  shJhing  through. 
The  pure,  white  soul  of  my  one  wee  flower,  — 
Oh,  spare  it,  all  winds,  from  your  blighting  power ! 

Mrs,  S,  M,  Damon, 
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TO  the  classical  scholar,  the  mention  theme,  we  must  forego  it  now  and  treat  of 

of  Greece  calls  up  visions  of  Athens  the  .land  and  the  people  as  they  present 

and  Corinth,  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  Mar-  themselves  to  thfe  tourist  who  steams  (not 

athon  and  Thermopylae,  Pericles  and  As-  sails  as  in  days  of  yore.)  up  the  Saronic 

pasia,  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  the  Acrop-  Gulf,  lands  at  the  Piraeus,  walks  over  the 

olis  with  its  Parthenon,  statues  of  gods  plains  of  Attica,  reclines  in  the  olive  groves 

and    heroes,    the    Agora  and   the   Bema,  of  the  Academv,  rides  along  "  the  sacred 

theatres,  and  temples,  all  pertaining  to  the  way "  to  the  scene  of  the  mysteries   at 

land  as  it  appeared  two  and  three  thousand  Eleusis,    gazes    from    Daphne     towards 

years  ago.     It  is  pleasant  thus  to  recall  the  Athens  over  one  of  the  finest  landscape 

scenery,  the  characters,  the  works  of  art,  views  in  Greece,  climbs  the  steep  sides  of 

and  the  places  made  forever  memorable  by  Hymettus,    Parnes  and    Pentelicus,    eats 

the  great  events,  which,  in  their  far-reach-  bread  and  honey  with  the  monks  in  the 

ing  influences  are  affecting  us  in  this  west-  convents  at  the  base  of  these  mountain 

em  world  to-day.    Attractive  as  is   this  ranges,  takes  a  peep  at  the  Stadium  where 
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were  celebrated  the  exciting  Isthmian 
games  which  regulated  the  chronology  of 
Greece  and  did  much  to  bind  her  States 
together  in  one  nationality,  gazes  down 
from  the  Acro-Corinthus  upon  the  broken 
columns  and  the  shattered  walls  of  the 
city  of  Corinth,  picks  up  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  the  "  loud-sounding  sea "  while 
waiting  for  the  steamer  at  Loutraki,  and 
thence  rides  over  the  billowy  waves  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf^  alongside  Cephalonia 
and  Ithaca  to  Corfu  and  the  old  Brundusiuro 
on  the  coast  of  southeastern.  Italy.  In  a 
word,  modem  instead  of  ancient  Greece 
must  be  our  present  theme. 

A  pleasant,   sparkling  mom'ng  in  the 
first  week  of  December,  found  us  approach- 
ing the  Piraeus.     From  midnight  on  our 
passage  from  Syria,  I  had  been  busy  on 
deck,  at  intervals,  watching  the  islands  and 
the  points  of  land  jutting  out  from  the 
shores  on  either  hand.     I  could  not  stay  in 
my  berth,  for  all  this  is  classic  land,  and 
to-morrow  night  I  am  to  sleep  in  Athens  1 
The  sun  rises  with  rare  splendor  over 
Hymettus.    The  long-sleeping  passengers 
come  slowly  out  on  deek,  take  a  hasty  look 
at  the  scene  and  seem  to  evince  but  little 
interest  in  it.    We  soon  enter  the  port 
Six  Greek  war-ships  lie  at  anchor  here. 
one  a  naval  school,  where  young  Greeks 
are  taught  to  hate  and  fight  the  Turks. 
They  crowd  the  deck  of  their  ve*ssel  to  get 
a  sight  at  the  passengers  that  have  just  ar- 
rived from  foreign  ports.    Few  other  ves- 
sels are  seen.    As  our  steamer  comes  to 
anchor,  a  hundred  rods  from  the  wharfi 
boats  manned  by  Greeks  dressed  in  loose 
robes  and  fez  caps   gather  around.    We 
bargain  with  a  good  looking  fellow  to  take  us 
and  our  effects, — which  have  accumulated 
largely  during  our  long  journey  to  Cairo, 
Jerusalem    and    Constantinople, — and  he 
quickly  sets  us  down  on  the  stone  wharf. 
Here  are  in  waiting  a  line  of  rudely  con- 
structed two  horse  carriages.    As  we  select 
one,  get  all  our  pieces  of  baggage  on  board, 
jump  in  and  ride  o%  the  angry  glances, 
ominous  scowls  and  threatening  gestures 
of  the  other  drivers  follow  us  till  we  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  vision.    Between 
the  two  long  walls,  now  almost  wholly  in 
ruins,  we  pass  slowly  along.   Greek  horses 


are  not  very  fleet,  so  we  have  ample  time 
to  make  observations.  At  the  half-way 
house  the  driver  reins  in  his  steeds  and  the 
landlord  brings  out  a  glass  of  raki,  or 
spirits  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  country,  as 
strong  almost  as  brandy,  such  as  the  monks 
offer  you  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  If 
you  refuse  it,  as  we  did,  the  landlord  who 
so  politely  attempted  to  serve  you,  gives 
you  a  contemptible  look  and  rushes  baidc 
into  his  low  ale-house,  and  the  driver  in 
angry  mood  whips  up  his  horses.  Both 
have  k>st  their  expected  fee. 

In  an  hour  we  enter  the  city  on  the  north 
side,  turn  into  the  street  of  Eolus  and  are 
set  down  in  front  of  the  Hotel  d'Orient 
The  landlord  receives  us  with  a  haughty, 
reserved  demeanor,  and  on  learning  that 
we  are  foreigners,  turns  us  over  to  the% 
charge  of  a  young  Greek  who  can  talk  tol- 
erably good  English.  He  gives  us  a  long, 
narrow  room,  promising  to  g^ve  us  a  more 
convenient  one  when  some  of  the  guests 
depart,  bat  he  never  fulfills  his  promise, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  make  this  suffice  for 
our  lodging  room  while  we  remain  \n  the 
city.  We  have  a  pleasant  view  from  the 
windows.  The  Acropolis  and  Hymettus 
can  easily  be  seen,  and  a  little  garden  with 
trees,  from  some  of  which  we  can  pluck 
ripe,  luscious  oranges,  lies  directly  beneath 
us.  We  ordered  breakfast.  A  bounteous 
repast  of  eggs,  meat,  bread  and  rice,  with 
coffee  and  honey  fresh  from  Hymettus, 
and  olive  oil  from  the  grove  of  Plato,  is  set 
before  us.  This  kind  of  honey  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  classic  writers.  It  has  a 
peculiarly  rich  flavor,  derived,  it  is  said, 
from  the  nature  of  the  flowers  growing 
there. 

So  here  we  are  in  this  classic  city  of 
Athens,  founded  3500  years  ago,  and  as  we 
examine  object  after  object,  search  out  the 
6id  ruins,  wander  over  the  plains,  and  climb 
the  hills  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and 
study  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
people,  we  are  charmed,  and  the  days  glide 
on  apace. 

I  propose  to  present  some  of  the  results 
of  our  observations,  oiu*  inquiries  and  our 
subsequent  reading. 

I.    The  character  of  the  people  depends 
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much  upon  the  features  of  the  country. 
The  scenery  of  Greece  is  peculiar.  It  is 
composed  of  hill  and  mount,  valley  and 
plain,  all  on  a  small  scale,  presenting  a 
greatly  diversified  surface,  mostly  bare,  only 
a  few  trees  scattered  here  and  there  over  it, 
occasionally  a  grove,  and  few  huts  or  sin- 
gle houses  on  the  plains  and  the  hill-slopes. 
In  the  winter  it  has  a  desolate  look,  but  in 
the  season  of  spring  it  is  richly  adorned 
with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  brigands  in- 
fest the  caves  and  gorges  of  the  mountains 
whence  they  rush  down  upon  the  plains 
and  plunder  the  shepherds  and  the  farmers, 
so  thatjthe  latter,  in  order  to  render  them- 
selves and  their  property  more  secure,  re- 
side, as  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  chiefly  in 
villages.  On  our  excursion  from  Athens 
to  Pentelicus,  ten  miles,  we  passed  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  houses,  but  entered 
two  villages  where  the  people  dwell  while 
they  cultivate  the  soil  for  several  miles 
around.  Thus  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
Greece. 

The  climate  is  changeable  in  the  winter 
season,  but  generally  mild.  We  saw  bees 
buzzing  around  the  heather  flowers  on  the 
plain  of  Attica,  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber, and  were  uncomfortable  walking  with 
overcoat  on.  The  air  is  so  clear  and  trans- 
parent that  objects  many  miles  distant  ap- 
pear very  distinct.  We  had  occasion  to 
test  this  on  our  excursion  to  Pentelicus. 
From  tlie  summit  of  this  mount  a  large 
portion  of  Greece  was  laid  open  to  our 
view,  hill,  dale,  lovely  valley,  and  mountain 
peak,  sweeping  round  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles 
radius.  There  is  something  remarkable 
concerning  this  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  puts  the  landscape  like  a  picture 
directly  before  you,  and  enables  you  to  dis- 
tinguish its  peculiar  features  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  without  the  inconvenience  and 
perils  of  long  journeys  into  the  interior. 

Another  element  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  natural  scenery — the  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets. These  are  more  splendid  even  than 
those  of  Italy,  for  here  no  mists  arise  to 
obscure  their  brightness.  And  they  are 
absolutely  indescribable.  Several  times 
when  witnessing  the  sheen  of  gold  and 
purple  flooding  hill  and  plain,  and  tipping 
the  mountain  peaks  with  radiant  glory  such 


as  I  never  expected  to  see  this  side  of  Par- 
adise, I  took  out  my  note-book  and  pencil 
to  describe  it.  But  language  was  too  p)oor. 
Words  were  utterly  tame  and  insignificant. 
My  book  closed,  my  pencil  dropped  power- 
less, while  I  continued  to  gaze,  and  admire, 
and  drink  in  the  beauty  which  refused  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  name.  No 
wonder  that  the  old  Greeks  had  so  keen  an 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetical  element,  and 
loved  to  call  all  things  which  they  admired 
kahs,  beautiful,  a  word  that  is  primarily 
applicable  to  outward  objects.  If  their 
climate  and  scenery  could  not  develop  and 
refine  the  imagination,  nothing  could. 

The  roads  in  Greece  are  wretched  and 
the  carriages  are  few.  The  farms  are  sel- 
dom enclosed  by  fences.  A  wide  plain 
opens  before  you,  with  a  few  trees  scattered 
over  it,  and  well-worn  paths  mark  the  pas- 
sage-way for  men  and  horses  between  the 
villages.  The  traveller  must  walk,  or  ride 
on  horse  or  donkey  over  most  of  Greece. 
There  is  a  good  carriage-road  between 
Piraeus  and  Athens,  and  another  out  to 
Cephissia,  eight  miles  on  the  way  to  Mara- 
thon, but  you  must  make  the  remainder  of 
your  journey  on  horseback.  A  railroad  has 
been  graded,  five  miles  long,  from  Athens 
to  its  ancient  port.  It  has  been  several 
years  building,  but  it  has  not  yet  received 
the  locomotive  and  this  is  the  only  railway 
in  the  land.  We  rode  in  an  omnibus  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  six  miles,  but  this 
road  was  made  by  the  steamboat  company 
for  the  special  accommodation  of  through 
passengers  who  wish  to  go  from  one  steamer 
to  another. 

Agriculture  is  but  little  more  advanced 
than  in  Palestine.  The  implements  are  or 
the  rudest  kind.  A  plough  consists  of  a 
stick  with  a  branch  extending  from  it  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  the  upper 
end  of  which  forms  the  handles  and  the 
lower  end  receives  the  share,  consisting  of 
a  sharp  pointed,  triangular  piece  of  iron, 
and  a  piece  of  board.  To  the  beam  is  at- 
tached an  animal  of  some  kind,  a  horse,  a 
cow,  a  donkey,  an  ox,  or  two  yoked  together 
without  regard  to  size,  strength,  or  age. 
The  plowshare  is  not  fitted  to  turn  over  a 
furrow,  but  only  to  scratch  up  the  soil  a 
little,  so  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  land 
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are  not  brought  out,  as  by  deep  subsoil 
plowing.  The  land,  not  naturally  very  fer- 
tile, does  not  consequently  produce  very 
largely.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  most 
common  kinds  of  grain,  and  potatoes,  rice, 
grapes,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
figs,  pomegranates,  citrons  and  watermel- 
ons grow  in  abundance.  Honey  is  a  common 
and  favorite  article  of  food.  The  extensive 
gardens  around  the  king's  palace  in  Athens 
display  great  numbers  of  exotics.  We 
plucked  a  sprig  of  the  pepper  plant  on  the 
grounds  once  occupied  by  the  school  of 
Aristotle.  The  arbutus  and  other  ber- 
ries grow  wild  in  the  fielcs.  The  people 
are  not  so  industrious  as  in  colder  climates, 
and  they  are  not  required  to  labor  so  hard 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  of 
sustenance. 

II.  The  domestic  af&irs  of  the  people 
do  not  exhibit  a  very  high  order  of  civiliza- 
tion or  refined  culture.  The  people  in  the 
rural  districts,  especially  manifest  a  singu- 
lar attachment  to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  an  utter  insensibility  to  pro- 
gress in  civilization  and  refinement  as  seen 
in  the  less  enlightened  nations  around 
them.  Many  of  them  live  as  their  ances- 
tors lived  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Xen- 
ophon,  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  due  partially 
to  their  extreme  poverty,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  government.  » 

In  the  country  the  houses  of  the  Greeks 
arc  of  one  story,  seldom  of  two,  built  of 
stone,  covered  with  tiles,  with  small  aper- 
tures through  the  walls,  which,  in  most 
cases,  are  not  filled  with  glass  windows,  but 
are  closed  with  dark  shutters  when  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  cold  or  keep  out 
the  rain;  with  no  chimneys,  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  burning  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  escaping  through  the  doors,  the  win- 
dows, and  the  chinks  in  the  roof.  Enter 
one  of  these  houses  and  you  see  but  little 
furniture.  A  few  simple  oilinary  vessels, 
red  or  brown  earthem  water-pots  display- 
ing rude  workmanship,  a  book  or  two,  per- 
haps a  daily  or  weekly  paper,  no  beds,  no 
chairs,  or  only  one  or  two  to  offer  to  visi- 
ors.  The  inmates  sit  down  on  benches  or 
divans,  or,  Turk-like,  squat  on  the  floor  or 
a  mat    The  divan  is  built  of  stone  laid  in 


mortar  like  the  walls  of  a  house,  two  feet 
high,  perhaps,  and  three  feet  wide,  around 
two  or  three  sides  of  the  room.  This,  fixed 
in  position  and  snug  against  the  wall,  is 
covered  with  carpets,  mats,  or  n^attresses, 
upon  which  the  members  of  the  family  sit 
by  day  and  recline  at  night.  They  loosen 
their  girdle  and  lie  down  without  removing 
their  clothing,  or  at  least  only  the  outside 
garments  corresponding  to  our  coats  or 
cloaks. 

President  Felton  in  his  "  Familiar  Let- 
ters," thus  describes  a  house  where  he 
lodged  one  night  in  the  little  village  of 
Cotumala,  near  Thermopyl^,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Greece. 

"  The  walls  were  of  baked  clay,  and  over 
these  was  laid  the  wooden  roof,  running  up 
to  a  long  ridge-pole.  There  was  one  story 
only  and  only  one  apartment.  In  the  mid- 
dle was  a  depression  in  the  fioor ;  the  floor 
being  made  of  earth  mixed  with  straw. 
This  lower  portion  of  the  room  was  occu- 
pied by  the  animals,  horses,  cows  and  so 
forth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  upper  por- 
tion was  raised  a  circle  on  which  a  fire  was 
made,  and  the  food  was  cooked.  The 
smoke  found  its  way  up  to  the  roof  and 
meandered  in  graceful  curls  among  the  tim- 
bers, some  of  it  escaping,  in  the  course  of 
time,  through  the  cracks,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  letting  out  the  smoke 
and  letting  in  the  rain.  Glass  windows 
were  not.  Openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by 
wooden  panels  when  necessary,  were  the 
primitive  communications  with  the  light  of 
heaven.  Well,  here  we  were  to  stay  for  the 
night.  And  this  was  the  principal  house 
in  the.  village.  As  the  people  had  no  beds, 
there  were  no  bed-rooms.  As  they  sat  on 
the  ground,  there  were  no  chairs.  As  they 
ate  with  their  fingers,  there  were  no  knives 
and  forks." 

It  is  singular  to  enter  for  shelter  and  re- 
freshment, a  house  deprived ,  of  those  arti- 
cles which  Americans  regard  as  almost  in- 
dispensable. Says  Baird,  who  travelled 
over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  land  :  *^  Such  a 
thing  as  a  bedstead  can  not,  I  presume,  be 
met  with  in  a  peasant's  house  frome  one 
end  of  Greece  to  the  other.  The  poor 
consider  themselves  very  fortunate  if  they 
can  purchase  some  matting  on  which  to  lie. 
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The  greater  part,  as  far  as  I  know,  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
great  shaggy  coats,  of  capotes,  in  which 
they  wrap  themselves,  and  suflfer  little  from 
the  dampness  of  the  ground." 

In  Athens  and  other  cities  the  houses  are 
of  a  better  style  and  better  furnished. 
While  the  Turkish  and  Armenian  quarter 
underneath  the  Acropolis  looks  shabby  and 
"ComfortJess,  the  modem  city,  spread  over 
the  plain  towards  Sycabetttts,  is  composed 
of  plain,  substantial  houses,  mostly  of  white 
marble  from  the  old  quarries  of  Pentclicus, 
two  stories  high.  But  many  of  these 
houses  are  meagrely  furnished,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Of 
course,  in  the  hotels,  the  residences  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  merchants,  the  houses 
of  the  toreign  residents,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  Athens,  you  find  beds,  bedsteads, 
and  clothing,  and  all  the  appliances  for 
lodging  which  we  think  necessary,  and  the 
charges  for  board  and  lodging  are  reason- 
able. But  in  the  country,  where  these 
things  are  wanting^  the  tourist  must  carry 
tents  and  provisions  with  Kim,  or  be  con- 
tent to  live  as  the  Greeks  do. 

The  style  of  dress  is  various.  In  Athemt 
you  will  see  many  men  and  women  clothed 
In  the  same  style  as  ourselves.  Thus  it  is 
in  places  all  over  Europe,  especially  in  th« 
cities  like  Rome,  Venice,  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Beyrout,  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople.  They  receive  the  fashions 
from  Paris  in  common  with  ourselves,  and 
thus  dress  in  essentially  the  same  style  and 
change  with  the  changing  styles  from  year 
to  year,  and  season  to  season.  But  not  so 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion. They  dress  in  a  fashion  that  does 
not  essentially  change,  but  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  their  ancestors 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  higher  class  wear  a  curious 
Albanian  costume,  consisting  of  tight  pants 
extending  down  to  the  knees  and  fastened 
there,  a  close  fitting,  gayly  embroidered, 
black  or  brown  vest,  a  loose  robe  of  white 
color  thrown  over  their  shoulders  with 
sleeves  slit  and  hanging  loose  from  their 
elbows,  and  a  fustanella,  or  skirt  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  drawn  in  and  gathered  in  plaits 
or  folds  at  the  waist  and  reaching  to  the 


knees.  All  these  garments  are  fastened  at 
the  waist  by  a  wide  sash  or  leathern  girdle, 
of  varied  ornamental  colors.  Below  the 
knees,  the  limbs  are  bart,  or  covered  with 
thin  stockings,  and  neat  cloth  or  leather 
shoes  on  the  feet.  A/fz,  or  red  cloth  cap, 
such  as  the  Turks  wear,  fitting  close  to  the 
head,  with  a  long,  rich  black  silk  tassel, 
hanging  down  in  front  of  the  right  ear,  af- 
fords at  once  a  protection  and  an  ornament 
for  the  head.  Such  a  suit  indicates  neat- 
ness, but  it  gives  something  of  a  dandified 
appearance  to  the  man,  and  it  ill  befits  him 
while  serving  in  the  army.  It  has  a  femi- 
nine look,  which  savors  more  of  the  draw- 
ing-room than  the  place  of  toil  and  public 
business,  or  the  camp. 

The  peasants  wear  full  trousers,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  bag,  with  two  apertures  in 
the  bottom,  through  which  they  thrust  their 
feet  and  legs  half  way  up  to  their  knees, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  sack  hangs 
flapping  behind.  These  trousers  and  the 
waistcoat  or  spencer,  which  covers  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  with  tight  or  flow- 
ing sleeves  for  the  arms,  are  often  of  blue 
cotton,  and  both  are  fastened  by  a  broad 
belt,  or  leathern  girdle,  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide.  This  girdle  is  sometimes  stuck  full 
of  knives,  daggers,  and  pistols ;  always  in 
the  case  of  the  klephts  or  robbers,  and  this 
gives  them  a  formidable  appearance.  We 
saw  shepherds  in  Athens  clothed  in  sheep- 
skins, with  the  wool  outside,  and  in  coarse 
shaggy  cloaks  made  of  wool  or  camePs 
hair,  so  loosely  put  together  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  wind  would  blow  them  away.  On 
their  feet  they  wear  sandals,  strapped  over 
their  insteps,  wooden  or  coarse  cloth  shoes, 
or  those  made  of  half-tanned  leather,  maae 
in  the  most  bungling  manner. 

The  priests  dress  in  long,  black  robes, 
reaching  from  their  shoulders  to  their  feet, 
and  wear  thick,  heavy  beards,  and  tall,  rim- 
less black  hats  with  great  swelling  tops, 
which  gives  them  a  sombre  aspect  As  in 
great  numbers  they  walk  the  streets  of 
Athens,  with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  they 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  tourist  at  once, 
as  singular  specimens  of  humanity. 

The  women  dress  in  long,  flowing  robes 
of  red,  brown  or  blue  color,  which  descend 
to  their  ankles,  and  are  fastened  around  the 
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waist  with  a  girdle,  nearly  as  broad  as  that 
worn  by  the  men.  The  sleeves  are  tight 
above  the  elbows  and  gradually  widening 
below.  The  hair,  in  most  instances,  is 
mostly  concealed  by  a  close  fitting  cap  and 
over  this  a  white  shawl  is  wound  in  several 
folds,  forming  an  oriental  turban.  Others 
wear  the  red  fez  or  cap  on  their  heads,  dif- 
fering from  that  worn  by  men  only  in  the 
texture,  which  is  finer,  and  in  the  tassel 
which  is  blue  and  falls  gracefully  in  front  of 
the  right  ear.  But  many  women  of  the 
city  dress  in  the  fashionable  European 
style.  They  do  not,  however,  take  so  much 
pains  to  twist  and  distort  their  hair.  Some 
curl  it  over  the  fez :  others  let  it  hang  down 
loose  and  flowing,  in  all  its  native  beauty. 
On  their  feet,  the  present  women  wear 
coarse  cloth  shoes,  and  those  of  the  city, 
gayly  embroidered  Turkish  slippers,  often 
gilt,  low  in  front  and  open  at  the  heel. 

The  Greeks  use  few  ornaments  on  their 
dress;  they  have  one  kind  of  ornament, 
however,  that  is  peculiar.  They  carry  in 
their  hands  or  fasten  in  their  belts,  a  string 
of  beads,  or  shells,  or  both  insterspersed, 
of  light  and  gay  colors,  which  some  might 
mistake  for  a  rosary,  but  which  has  no 
cross  attached,  and  is  used  simply  as  a 
plaything.  They  slip  the  shells  along 
through  their  fingers  when  engaged  in  con- 
versation, at  first  slowly,  afterwards  more 
rapidly  as  the  conversation  grows  more  an- 
imated, and  thus  they  serve  as  a  conductor 
to  carry  off  the  electric  and  nervous  force. 
Legislators  and  others  engaged  in  public 
debate  sometimes  make  use  of  this  device 
while  speaking. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain 
air  of  gracefulness  and  beauty  about  the 
dress  and  demeanor  of  the  peasants,  which 
strikes  the  tourist  at  once.  Both  sexes 
generally  exhibit  cheerful  and  intelligent 
countenances,  but  most  foreigners  claim 
that  the  men  are  handsomer  than  the 
women.  This  is  attributed  to  the  £act  that 
the  women  have  for  centuries  been  so 
crushed  by  toil  and  hardship,  that  they 
have  lost  the  beauty  of  features  ascribed 
to  their  remote  ancestors,  who  lived  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Grecian  glory. 

The  customs  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  woman  in  Greece,  show  the  low  estima* 


tion  in  which  she  is  held.  The  visitor  is 
struck  with  the  small  number  of  women  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Athens.  No 
woman  of  character  is  allowed  to  go  out 
alone.  Her  good  name  would  be  compro- 
mised by  it  The  present  queen,  the  niece 
of  the  Russian  Emperor,  soon  after  her  re- 
moval to  Athens,  scandalized  the  whole 
city,  by  going  out  into  the  streets  alone,  in 
violation  o{  this  custom,  and  doing  her  own 
shopping.  Whether  her  bold  example 
tended  in  any  manner  to  do  away  with  the 
custom,  is  doubtful.  No  gentleman  must 
sit  in  a  room  with  a  lady,  without  some  of 
her  friends  with  her,  even  though  she  were 
betrothed  to  him.  Woman  is  required  to 
perform  the  most  menial  offices  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  kitchen.  In  passing,  one 
day,  the  fountain  of  Callirhoe,  which  is 
simply  the  expansion  of  the  classic  river 
Ilissus,  in  sight  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
and  the  Parthenon,  I  saw  large  numbers 
of  women  engaged  in  washing  clothes, 
using  this  rocky  basin  as  a  wash-tub,  which 
once  was  supposed  to  contain  water  so 
pure  that  even  priestesses  from  the  holy 
temples  were  wont  to  bathe  in  it.  It  is  the 
practice  in  this  warm  climate  for  the  wash- 
ing of  clothing  to  be  done  out  of  doors. 
One  traveller  remarks  a  similar  spectacle 
at  the  Castalian  fount  under  Mount  Par- 
nassus, where  once  was  located  the  cele- 
brated Delphic  oracle.  O  how  have  the 
times  changed,  that  these  sacred  places 
should  thus  be  put  to  such  base  uses !  O 
tempora  /    O  mores  / 

As  there  are  no  cotton  or  woollen  mills 
in  Greece,  the  women,  as  in  the  days  of 
Homer  and  old  Troy,  are  obliged  to  do 
much  of  the  spinning  and  weaving.  They 
sometimes  make  their  own  and  their  hus- 
bands' and  sons'  garments,  too,  though  less 
than  formerly.  The  people  are  slowly  im- 
porting foreign  cloths,  and  home-made 
clothing  is  less  worn  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  Greeks  are  not  skilful  mechanics, 
Their  shoes,  their  garments,  their  houses, 
their  fences,  their  gateways,  their  wells, 
their  fuming  utensils,  all  Indicate  their 
want  of  skill.  They  are  hardly  ingenious 
enough  to  drive  a  nail  straight  through  a 
board.    I  had  occasion,  when  stopping  in 
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Athens,  to  get  my  boot  mended.  I  went 
into  a  seven-by-nine  shop  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  told  the  shoemaker  what  I  wanted. 
He  went  to  work,  and  on  going  for  the 
boat  the  next  morning,  behold,  it  was  not 
finished  !  I  came  near  losing  my  contem- 
plated journey  to  Pentelicus,  as  the  result 
of  the  slow  and  blundering  work  of  this 
Greek  shoemaker.  I  could  not  go  up  that 
rocky  mount  barefoot,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  purchase  a  good  pair  of  boots 
in  Athens.  When  my  boot  came  back  to 
me,  as  it  did  at  last,  it  was  miserably 
bungled,  great  nail-heads  in  the  heel,  and  a 
rude  patch  sewed  with  long  stiches  on  the 
side.  I  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  Greek 
skill  in  this  line. 

Surely  the  modern  Greek  must  have  very 
much  degenerated.  He  makes  no  elegant 
churches,  no  splendid  statues,  such  as  the 
genius  of  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  and  Praxi- 
teles gave  to  the  ancient  world.  The  build- 
ings of  modern  Athens  are  unadorned,  sim- 
ple structures.  The  king's  palace  is  a 
plain,  marble  pile ;  the  University  is  a 
long,  low  building,  with  short  pillars  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  front,  supporting  a 
portico,  but  it  has  no  special  architectural 
merit,  save  the  two  long  Ionic  columns 
which  adorn  the  entrance ;  the  churches 
and  the  fountains  can  not  be  compared  with 
the  temples  and  fountains  that  adorned  the 
city  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  the  Par- 
liament House,  a  dingy  building,  long  and 
narrow,  one  story  high,  resembles  soldiers' 
barracks  rather  than  a  Capitol  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  country.  In  no  re- 
spect do  the  modern  Greeks  exhibit  any 
superior  skill  as  artists. 

The  marriage  custonis  show  that  woman 
has  not  been  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
bondage  under  which  she  has  groaned  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  wishes  of  the 
bride  are  not  to  be  consulted  at  all  in  form- 
ing this  life-union.  The  marriage  contract 
is  made  with  the  father  of  the  bride,  by  the 
young  man  who  seeks  marriage.  In  some 
provinces,  the  bridegroom  purchases  the 
bride  of  the  father  for  a  large  or  small  sum, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon.  But  in  most  prov- 
inces, the  father  gives  his  daughter  a  large 
dowry  at  the  time  of  marriage.    While  sons 


are  honored,  daughters  are  esteemed  of  little 
account.  A  house  full  of  girls  is  regarded 
as  unlucky,  and  the  father  is  willing  to  pay 
a  good  round  sum  of  money  if  he  can  ad- 
vantageously dispose  of  his  daughters  by 
marriage.  He  often  compels  his  daughter 
to  marry  against  her  will,  and  she  always 
submits,  because  she  has  been  taught  thus 
to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  her  father. 
Yet  this,  nevertheless,  accounts  for  much 
ot  the  domestic  misery  which  characterizes 
the  family  in  Greece.  Elopements  are  sel- 
dom known,  and  always  unpopular. 

In  the  cities,  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
attended  with  great  pomp  and  show.  There 
are  two  separate  rites, — betrothal,  and  mar- 
riage proper.  The  latter  can  never  legally 
take  place  before  the  former.  Though  be- 
trothal ^lsually  takes  place  weeks  or  months 
before  the  marriage,  yet  in  some  cases  one 
immediately  follows  the  other.  In  this  case 
it  is  customary  for  a  common  priest  to  offi- 
ciate at  the  former,  and  a  bishop,  or  other 
high  dignitary  of  the  church  at  the  latter. 

The  parties  and  guests  are  richly  dressed. 
The  bishop  wears  his  black  cloak  and 
crown,  and  carries  a  heavy  silver  crosier  in 
his  hand.  The  ceremony  is  long  and  weari- 
some. It  consists  of  prayers  hurried 
through,  passages  recited  from,  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  liturgy,  spoken  in  an  unintel- 
ligible manner,  and  followed  by  crowning 
both  parties  with  artificial  flowers.  Then 
the  bishop  hands  a  cup  of  wine  first  to  the 
man,  and  afterwards  to  the  woman,  which 
they  drink  as  symbolic  of  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  life,  and  the  obligations  which  they 
mutually  assume.  The  ceremony  ends 
with  a  singular  custom.  ,The  bishop  takes 
the  hand  of  the  priest,  he,  that  of  the  dea- 
con and  then  the  married  couple,  the  singers 
and  others  join  hands,  forming  a  large  ring, 
and  they  all  move  around  the  centre-table 
in  the  form  of  a  dance.  This  seems  a 
frivolous  termination  of  a  long  and  solemn 
ceremony.  After  congratulations  are  offered 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by  those  pres- 
ent, candies  and  sweetmeats,  composed  of 
rose-leaves  and  sugar,  are  passed  around  in 
great  quantities,  to  which  all  help  them* 
selves  liberally,  some  tying  up  large  pack- 
ages and  carrying  them  home. 

Among  the  peasants  in  the  rural  districts, 
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this  ceremony  is  a  great  occasion  requiring 
weeks  for  preparation,  and  is  attended  with 
great  conviviality,  a  dozen  sheep  being  sac- 
rificed, and  piles  of  coarse  wedding-cake 
being  provided.  The  invitations  are  given 
out  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  father-in- 
law.  The  ceremonies  extend  over  three 
days,  from  Thursday  to  Sunday  evening. 
At  midnight  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
go  out  from  his  house  to  carry  the  bride's 
attire,  and  at  three  or  four  o'clock  Sunday 
mcMning,  the  bridegroom  himself  appears, 
and  the  priest  is  aroused,  and  the  crowning 
or  closing  part  of  the  ceremony  takes  place 
at  the  bride's  house.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
same  morning,  he  again  appears  and  claims 
his  bride,  whom  he  carries  oflf  by  daylight 
on  horseback,  attended  by  crowds  of  friends. 
When  he  reaches  her  house,  each  woman 
present  is  expected  to  place  a  handkerchief 
upon  his  neck,  and  be  soon  becomes  lit- 
craUy  covered  with  them.  When  the  pro- 
cession reaches  his  house^  the  bride  is 
k)aded  with  presents,  consisting  of  money 
and  various  articles,  and  a  dinner  accom- 
panied by  wine,  songs,  and  hilarity,  com- 
pletes the  ceremony. 

III.  The  Social  Habits  of  the  Greeks 
afford  a  fund  of  interest  to  the  western 
traveller.  All  the  countries  along  the  Med- 
iterranean have  so  mild  a  climate,  that  the 
people  are  enabled  to  spend  a  good  portion 
of  tneir  time  out  of  doors,  beneath  their 
b^  and  beautilul  sky,  and  enjoy  it.  This 
makes  home  less  a  place  of  resort  than  in 
colder  climates,  except  for  necessary  work, 
eating,  and  sleeping.  Home  life,  then,  is 
less  thought  of  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  than  with  us. 
Greece  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this 
statement.  The  people  here  spend  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  under  the  open  sky.  On 
the  plain  extending  along  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Athens,  beside  the  banks  of  the 
Cq)his5us  and  among  the  olive  groves  of 
the  Academy,  great  multitudes  may  be 
seen  at  the  close  of  the  day,  inhaling  the 
pare  air,  enjoying  both  conversation  and 
exercise.  This  is  a  £avorite  ride  for  the 
king  and  queen.  Another  place  of  resort 
ibr  amusement  and  recreation,  is  the  king's 
gardens  south  of  the  Palace,  and  the  broad 
space  between  these  and  the  Ilissus.    Here 
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I  met  the  king,  George,  one  day,  in  the 
street,  a  spruce  looking,  neatly  dressed 
youpg  man  of  twenty-four,  with  a  single 
decoration  on  his  coat-collar,  riding  on  a 
small  black  horse,  attended  by  two  guards 
on  horseback,  one  on  each  side  of  him.  I 
lifted  my  eyes,  recognized  him  and  bowed. 
He  returned  my  gaze,  but  not  my  bow,  for 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize me  I  so  we  parted  and  each  went  on 
his  way.  He  is  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  brother  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  He  is  a  popular,  but  not  very 
efficient  ruler. 

Along  the  sidewalks,  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  in  front  of  the  houses,  in  the 
shops,  you  see  men  only,  or  women  at- 
tended by  men.  The  Greeks  are  eminently 
a  social  people.  They  talk  incessantly, 
and  their  lively  gestures,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  an  intense  nervous  activity  as 
displayed  in  the  constant  changes  of  their 
features,  the  contemptuous  shrug  of  their 
shoulders,  and  the  movements  of  their 
limbs,  make  them  objects  of  wonder  to  a 
foreigner  looking  on,  even  though  he  under- 
stands not  a  word  of  the  language  they  use. 
They  are  generally  intelligent, .  and  well- 
versed  in  social  and  political  questions. 
They  are  far  from  being  stupid  or  wanting 
in  natural  or  instinctive  curiosity.  Great 
numbers  of  the  men,  (women  do  not  dis- 
cuss politics  in  public,)  gather  in  the  caf^s 
and  eating-houses,  towards  evening,  sit 
down  in  companies  of  two,  three  or  four  at 
a  little  table,  order  tea,  beer,  or  wine  and 
fruit,  and  for  hours  discuss  the  measures 
of  government,  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  of  foreign  countries,  and  reading 
the  little  seven-by-nine  dailies  published  in 
Athens.  As  the  fupnes  of  wine  or  the 
strength  of  the  tea  begin  to  operate,  they 
talk  vociferously,  gesticutate  furiously,  and 
make  a  general  uproar. 

At  evening  we  used  to  go  into  the  Cafd 
at  He  Nea  Hellas,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  the  wide  streets  of  Hermes  and  Eolus, 
and  there  we  would  always  be  s«ure  of  wit> 
nessing  an  animated  scene.  Nobles,  mid- 
dle class,  and  peasants,  all  mingled  to- 
gether in  loving  and  social  union,  making 
inquiries  and  criticising  men  and  measures, 
reminding  me  of  the  character  given  to 
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the  Athenians  by  Demosthenes,  who  says 
they  are  ever  inquiring,  "What*s  the  news?" 
and  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles who  writes  that  "all  the  Athenians  and 
strangers  who  were  there,  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing."  The  modern  Greeks  in 
this  regard  have  lost  nothing  which  be- 
longed to  their  remote  ancestors. 

The  same  trait  is  manifested  in  their 
love  of  festivities  and  amusements.  They 
are  extremely  fond  of  anniversary  and  holi- 
day occasions.  They  have  set  apart  so 
many  festival  days  in  memory  of  their 
,  saints,  heroes,  and  patriots,  that  it  seriously 
interferes  with  their  daily  duties  in  the 
schools,  the  field,  and  the  shop. 

IV.  But  perhaps  the  matter  of  greatest 
interest  pertaining  to  the  modern  Greeks, 
is  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  education. 

There  is  in  Athens,  a  large  building 
called  Panepistemion,  or  University.  It 
was  built  mostly  by  subscriptions  in  1837, 
and  it  now  has  1600  students.  It  has  four 
departments.  Law,  Medicine,  Theology, 
and  Philosophy,  or  College  proper. 

The  President  is  annually  elected  from 
the  corps  of  forty  p;-ofessors.  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  visit  this  University.  So^ 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Meigs,  the  American  Consul  to 
the  President,  I  sallied  forth.  Rev.  Mr. 
King,  who,  as  missionary  and  teacher,  had 
for  many  years  labored  here,  had  promised 
to  accompany  us,  but  sickness  and  a  cold 
raw  wind  rendered  it  imprudent  for  him  to 
leave  his  house.  He  has  since  died,  and  in 
him  the  cause  of  education  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion  have  lost  an  able  champion. 
I  gave  my  letter  to  one  of  the  professors 
who  kindly  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the 
house  of  the  President.  We  reached  his 
modest  dwelling,  and  after  a  delay  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  I  was  admitted  to  his  room. 
It  was  small  and  meagrely  furnished.  He 
received  me  in  a  kind  and  familiar  manner, 
and,  not  being  alle  to  speak  English  fluently, 
he  referred  me  to  the  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  who  took  me  into  the  Library 
and  various  recitation  rooms.  'The  Library 
contains  70,000  vokmcs,  among  which  I 
found  the  works  of  our  Webster,  Sparks, 
Washington,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  American 


Congressional  documents  and  other  works 
in  the  English  language.  On  the  table  of 
the  Reading  Room  were  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  English,  French,  and  German  peri- 
odicals. Statues  or  busts  of  Pericles, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  awaken  in  their 
minds  inspiring  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  those  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  heroes  of 
the  last  Greek  Revolution,  recall  the  glorious 
achievements  of  their  immediate  ances- 
tors. They  revere  our  Washington.  They 
love  America  for  what  she  has  done  for 
them.  Even  the  waiters  of  the  hotel  are 
familiar  with  the  names  of  Howe,  Miller, 
Hill  and  King,  who  did  much  to  alleviate 
their  miseries  during  their  war,  and  to  im- 
prove their  moral  and  social  condition 
since. 

I  attended  exercises  and  lectures  on  Ho- 
mer, Law  and  Theology.  The  students 
are  intelligent  looking,  but  noisy  and  law- 
less in  the  recitation  room  until  the  pro- 
fessor comes  in,  when  they  speedily  remove 
their  hats  and  quietly  take  their  seats. 
The  professors  are  prompt  as  to  time,  take 
their  places  on  an  elevated  platform,  begin 
their  lectures  by  reading  awhile  from  their 
manuscripts,  and  then  extemporize. 

Their  language  is  the  modern  Greek, 
which  is  derived  from  the  classic  Greek, 
and  resembles  it  very  much  in  form  and 
structure,  though  probably  pronounced 
very  differently.  They  laugh  at  our  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ancient  language.  I  hap- 
pened to  go  into  the  recitation  room  a  ffew 
minutes  before  the  professor  came  in. 
Some  students  there  had  copies  of  the 
ancient  Iliad.  I  took  one  and  read  a  few 
lines  from  the  first  book.  They  smiled  and 
said  that  was  not  Greek.  They  took  the 
book  and  read  the  same,  giving  it  the  mod- 
ern pronunciation.  Go  into  the  streets, 
and  the  shops,  and  you  will  hear  essen- 
tially the  same  language  spoken  as  that 
which  was  used  in  Athens  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  the  signs  on  the  doors  diffei 
only  in  the  inflections. 

President  Felton,  while  in  Athens 
eighteen  years  ago,  was  passing  through 
the  streets  to  his  lodgings  late  at  ni^ht 
when  a  policeman  hailed  him  with  the  usua 
signal,  Tiseic  "who  art  thou?"    As   Yx\ 
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had  been  previously  instructed,  he  answered 
ka/os,  "  a  handsome  fellow."  He  felt  some 
compunctions  of  conscience  when  he  said 
so,  for  he  was  really  a  homely  man,  bul 
this  answer  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
escape  the  contents  of  a  loaded  musket, 
or  a  night's  lodging  in  the  dungeon.  So 
he  "  confessed  the  soft  impeachment "  and 
was  allowed  to  pass  on. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a  classic 
Greek  word  for  modern  articles  of  food 
and  clothing.  Some  articles  are  not  so 
much  as  named  in  the  classic  Greek,  for 
the  ancients  did  not  use  them.  Mr.  Felton 
sent  out  from  the  hotel  articles  of  clothing 
to  be  washed,  as  is  customary  there,  and 
with  them  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  arti- 
cles in  Greek.  An  under  waistcoat  he 
called  hypechiton.  The  messenger  did  not 
understand.  When  shown  the  article,  he 
cried  out  Ofanella  I  famlla  f  A  Scotch- 
man called  at  a  shop  and  asked  for  aUxi- 
hrocheion.  The  merchant  said  he  kept  no 
such  article.  The  Scotchman  pointed  out 
the  article  he  wanted  in  the  window,  when 
the  merchant  exclaimed,  O  ombrella  I  cm- 
kreiia/  Many  modern  words  slightly 
changed  in  their  lexicography,  have  thus 
been  introduced  to  express  objects  new, 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  University  is  exerting  a  controlling 
influence  over  Turkey  as  well  as  Greece. 
The  American  minister  at  Constantinople 
told  me  that  two-thirds  of  the  professional 
men  in  that  country  were  Greeks,  educated 
in  Athens  University.  Their  influence 
over  this  rival  power  must  be  immense. 


Besides  the  University,  there  are  Nor- 
mal Schools,  Gymnasia,  where  Latin  and 
ancient  Greek  are  taught,  with  Logic, 
Ethics,  History,  and  the  Natural  Sciences; 
the  Hellenic  Schools,  where  the  rudiments 
of  modern  and  ancient  Greek  are  taught, 
and  the  Primary  Schools,  where  the  ele- 
ments of  the  common  branches  are  pur- 
sued by  both  boys  and  girls.^  I  visited 
some  of  these  schools.  The  features  of 
the  scholars  indicated  intelligence  and 
quickness  of  apprehension.  They  are  seen 
at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  niorning, 
twudging  along  through  the  streets  of  Athens 
in  crowds,  with  their  books  and  slates  in 
little  knapsacks  strapped  to  their  backs, 
on  their  way  to  their  schools.  I  never  saw 
so  much  enthusiasm  for  learning  manifested. 
Children  will  go  without  their  meals  if  they 
can  only  purchase  books  and  go  to  school. 
Drs.  Hill  and  King  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  this  state  of  things.  Mrs. 
Hill  has  taken  special  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies  for  teachers,  and  her 
labors  are  appreciated.  Said  a  Greek 
patriot,  one  day,  to  her, '  with  eyes  mois- 
tened by  emotion,  and  finger  pointing  up 
to  the  noble  Parthenon,  "Lady,  you  are 
setting  up  in  Athens  a  monument  more 
noble  and  more  enduring  than  yonder  Tem- 
ple." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Hill  is 
an  American  lady.  Thus  is  America  lis- 
tening to  the  Macedonian  cry,  and  doing 
what  she  can  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  religion  in  this  benighted,- but 
hopeful  land.  Prof.  J,  S.  Lee, 


Waking. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HOFFMAN  VON  FALLERSLEBEN. 
A  rosebud  slept  in  a  brown  bush  sere, 
The  Spring  came  by  and  cried,  Pm  here  ! 
The  shy  love  heard  with  faint  sweet  smile, 
"Too  early,"  she  thought,  "  Til  sleep  awhile." 
So  dreamily  turning  her  tender  head, 
She  nestled  down  in  her  little  green  bed. 
The  Spring  would  not  go  till  her  sleep  he  broke, 
But  kissed  and  kissed  her  till  she  awoke  ; 
Kissed  her  from  early  morn  till  night  — 
At  last  she  opened  her  heart  in  light ! 
Then,  all  Spring's  ardent  longings  were  stilled. 
And  every  sunbeam  with  joy  was  filled.  Mrs,  C.  A,  RiUy. 
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Why  He  did  not  Fail. 


THERE  came  a  knock  at  Heps/ 
Lewises  little  kitchen  door.  It  was 
just  at  the  early  November  dusk.  Hepsy 
had  brightened  her  fire  and  was  going  to 
get  supper.  She  »t(^pcd  half  way  to  the 
pantry,  with  a  yellow  bowl  and  iron  spoon 
in  one  han^,  to  say  "  Come  ia.  "  And  in 
came,  first  a  faded  old  umbrella,  and  sharp 
after  it,  an  equally  faded  little  body  in  an  old- 
fashioned  long  green  cloak  whose  scarlet 
lining  was  here  and  there  visible,  and  a 
**  pumpkin  hood  "  of  the  sanw  color.        , 

"  La  sakes  !  Matilda  Lord,  where  did 
you  come  from  ?"  exclaimed  Hepsy.  "Set 
right  down  here  by  the  fire.  "  And  Hepsy 
drew  forward  the  little  old  straight-backed, 
short-rockered  easy  chair,  with  one  hand 
still  holding  the  bowl  and  spoon  in  the  other. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  stir  up  a  batter,  so 
now  you  put  off  your  hood  and  cloak,  and 
we'll  have  a  nice  hot  supper  of  flapjacks^ " 
continued  Hepsy. 

«  O,  dear,  no,  I  can't,  "  trembled  Matilda 
Lord  nervously.  "  It  is  so  late  now,  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  go  home.  But  I  thought 
it  wouldn't  grow  much  darker  if  I  stopped 
in  just  a  moment  to  see  you.  " 

"  No  indeed  !  it  won't  be  dark  yet  for  ao 
hour.  What  a  timid  child  you  always 
were  !  " 

"  You  know  its  natural  to  mc,  "  sighed 
Matilda. 

«  You've  been  down  to  the  Comers,  I 
suppose.  What's  the  news  "?  asked  Hep- 
sy as  she  clattered  away  in  the  bowl  stirring 
up  the  batter. 

Miss  Lord  leaned  back  wearily  in  the 
easy  chair  and  replied,  with  her  faded  blue 
eyes  lingering  listlessly  among  the  flicker- 
ing lights  of  the  brightening  fire. 

**  Did  you  know  Deacon  Sands  lost  a 
cow  the  other  day  ?  choked.  " 

"  No,  not  Crumple,  I  hope  ? 

"  No.  It  was  another  one.  I  forget 
her  name.  How  do  you  remember  the 
names  of  all  the  neighbors'  cows  ?  '* 

"  Well  there  isn't  much  else  worth  re- 
membering around  here, "  laughed  Hepsy 
cheerily,  as  she  came  out  with  the  bowl  of 
batter  and  began  to  spread  it  on  the  smok- 
ing griddle. 


"  I'm  glad  it  wasn't  Crumple.  She  is  his 
best  cow.  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  glad  too,"  assented  Miss  Lord 
laughingly,  "  The  Deacon  is  a  good  man.'' 

"  Yes,  and  I  always  liked  his  wife, " 
added  Hepsy. 

"  I  called  in  at  Sarah  Spooner's  on  my 
way  back, "  continued  the  guest. 

"  They  are  all  well,  I  suppose  ?  "  Hep- 
sy was  stepping  briskly  to  and  fro,  setting 
out  cups  and  saucers  on  the  tiny  tea-table, 
while  she  tended  the  hissing  griddle. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Least  wise  she  said 
so.  Sammy  isn't  quite  up  from  the  measles 
yet ;  and  sissy  has  a  bad  coughing  cold. 
But  then  there's  nothing  much  the  matter. 
Sarah  and  I  had  quite  a  talk  together, " 
continued  Miss  Lord  with  a  hitch  of  grati- 
fication, as  Hepsy  placed  the  table  close 
beside  her  and  drew  a  chair  opposite. 

The  lamp,  just  lighted,  glowed  [^easantly 
over  the  tempting  repast,  and  the  mingled 
fragrance  of  tea  and  griddle  cakes  was 
very  grateful  to  Miss  Lord.  She  forgot  her 
fear,  and  laid  aside  her  hood  and  allowed 
the  long  cloak  to  slip  from  her  shoulders. 

"  You  do  live  real  comfo'able  and  snug, 
dwi't  you  ?  "  she  said,  sighing. 

"  No  more  so  than  you,"  answered  Hepsy 
with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  There's  father- 
he's  something  of  a  trial,  you  know.  I 
can't  keep  things  up  so  trig  as  you  do. " 

Hepsy  stirred  her  tea,  and  made  mental 
commentary  that  if  the  slackness  of  Ma- 
tilda Lord's  housekeeping  was  not  purely 
inherent,  and  independent  of  any  one's  in- 
terference then  she  and  many  other  people 
had  made  a  great  mistake.  Matilda  always 
was  shiftless, 

"Sarah  Spooner  told  me  something  I 
was  real  sorry  to  hear. "  Matilda  began 
again,  when  she  was  well  started  with  the 
flapjacks. 

"  What  was  it,  "  said  Hepsy  pouring  the 
clear  maple  syrup  over  her  plate, 

"  Elijah  Kane,  her  brother,  you  know, 
has  failed." 

Hepsy  set  down  the  syrup  cap.  That 
was  all.  She  did  not  look  up  or  speak, 
but  sat  as  if  dazed. 
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*It  came  over  me  so  sudden  like" 
mused  Matilda. 

"  He  was  doing  well,  you  know,  over  On 
his  fiarm  near  the  Mill  Village.  I  didn't  see 
bow  he  could  fail.  But  he  endorsed  for 
some  one — I  forget  who, — and  that's  how 
it  came.  She's  afraid  he'll  have  to  leave 
his  ferm. "  Matilda  went  on  severely  with 
her  tea  and  flapjacks  as  she  talked.  "Sarah 
is  feeling  quite  cut  up  about  it,  and  I  don't 
wonder.    Do  you  ?  " 

Miss  Lord  waited  a  moment  for  an 
answer,  but  as  it  did  not  come  she  pro- 
ceeded. "  You  know,  "  she  ventured  tim- 
idly," I  used  to  think  a  good  deal  of  Elijah. 
And  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  me,  too.  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  "  answered  Hepsy  hur- 
riedly, while  she  absently  stirred  he^tea. 

"  Dear  me,  Hepsy  Loomis,  you  haven't 
eaten  a  mouthful  of  your  supper  !  Well,  I 
declare ;  I  wouldn't  let  other  folks'  troubles 
take  away  my  appetite  like  that ! — If  there 
isn't  father ! " 

The  door  had  opened  behind  Hepsy  and 
a  little  bent  and  withered  old  man  stood 
holding  it. 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  lost  ?  '  asked  Ma- 
tilda. 

"  1  saw  you  through  the  window,  so  I 
came  in, "  he  answered,  closing  the  door. 
*•  1  knew  you'd  hate  to  come  alone  after 
^^so  I  thought  I'd  just  walk  down  and 
oeetyou. 

"Setup and  have  some  supper,  Mr.  Lord," 
said  Hepsy,  bringing  a  fresh  plate  from  the 
pantry. 

"No,  no,  thank  ye,  Hepsy,  but  I  hadn't 
finished  milking  when  I  came  away.  So 
vou  see  I  can't  stop.  " 

Matilda  was  wrapped  in  her  cloak,  and 
iiiade  her  adieus,  whispering  aside. 

"  Don't  mind  about  me,  Hepsy,  I  shall 
bear  up,  though  it  did  come  like  a  blow. 
Elijah  was  such  a  kind,  good-hearted  fel- 
low—but you  see  he  never  was  real  shrewd 
in  business.  Goodnight " 

They  were  gone.  Hepsy  stood  alone  in 
her  pleasant  kitchen.  And  only  one 
thought  remained  to  her.  "Elijah  Kane 
lias  failed,  Elijah — failed."  And  so  she 
stood  quite  still  and  tried  to  realize  the 
nevs. 

Sbwly  her  mind  aroused.    And  first  she 


drew  the  curtains,  remembering  the  old 
man's  having  seen  Matilda  through  the 
window.  She  sat  down  before  the  fire, 
thinking  only  "  Elijah  has  failed, — Elijah — 
Elijah,  "  and  memory  went  back  through 
the  days,  long  years  ago,  when  she  and 
Elijah  had  been  at  school  together.  Elijah 
had  lived  at  the  Corners,  as  did  everybody, 
in  those  days,  for  the  Mill  Village  then  was 
not.  Hepsy  never  thought  twice  of  Matil- 
da's maudlin  sentiment  about  Elijah's  being 
an  old  lover  of  hers.  Most  of  the  young 
men  had  been  in  love  with  Matilda  Lord. 
It  was  tU,e  regular  thing,  at  the  Comers, 
twenty  years  ago.  They  had  it  as  they 
had  measles  or  scarlet  fever ;  and  no  man's 
education  was  complete  without  it.  It  was 
after  that  was  past,  that  Elijah  came  over 
to  Hepsy's  and  helped  her  pare  apples  and 
shell  beans  in  the  long  evenings. 

Hepsy  could  not  have  told  what  stopped 
those  visits.  They  did  not  cease  at  once, 
but  divided  farther  and  farther  apart.  Then 
she  went  to  the  city  and  learned  her  trade. 
She  did  well  enough  as  a  tailoress,  but  it 
was  hard  work  and  Incessant. 

Ten  years  she  had  toiled  thus.  Then 
her  Uncle  and  Aunt  died,  leaving  no  nearer 
heirSf  and  Hepsy  came  back  to  the  Corners 
and  took  the  farm.  It  was  mortgaged  half 
its  worth,  to  a  cousin  who  shared  equally 
with  her  the  inheritance. 

Elijah  hadmovedtoafarmat  Mill  Village. 
At  first  his  father  was  with  him.  But  the 
old  man  was  dead  now.  Elijah  lived  all 
alone — kept  bachelor's  hall  in  a  forlorn  sort 
of  way,  with  a  little  servant  girl  to  come  in 
and  tidy  up,  each  day. 

Hepsy  YOst  from  her  chair  suddenly  and 
went  about  clearing  the  supper  table. 
There  was  a  steady  resolve  in  her  eyes, 
and  energy  and  decision  fn  every  motion. 
Soon  her  house  was  in  order.  Then  she 
tied  on  her  hood  and  shawl,  mended  the 
fire,  brought  an  umbrella  from  the  front 
entry,  and  put  out  the  light. 

It  was  vtxy  dark  out  of  doors.  The 
wind  blew  raw  and  bleak  from  the  east, 
sweeping  along  thick  wreaths  of  mist,  that 
now  and  then  seemed  to  be  drops  of  rain. 
Hepsy  did  not  think  about  the  weather. 
She  went  down  through  the  orchard  and 
across  the  pasture.     It  was    only  half  a 
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mile,   "  down  across, "  to   Elijah    Kane's 
house. 

Hepsy  knew  every  step  of  the  way,  fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  she  used  to  go  over 
to  the  pine  w')ods  berrying.  There  was  an 
old  cart-bridge  over  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
the  pasture,  and  thence  a  cart-track  up 
through  the  woods  to  what  was  now  Mill 
Village.  Then  it  was  only  "Daddy  Knight's 
,  Ox-bow-lot.  "  Hepsy  knew  the  orchard 
and  pasture  lot  well.  They  were  her  own. 
She  found  the  old  bridge,  and  crossed 
bravely  on  the  stout  string-plank  of  it,  the 
rest  of  the  woodwork  being  rather  jjncertain. 
•  She  never  stopped  to  think,  as  she  hur- 
ried along.  Her  resolve  was  taken,  after 
due  deliberation,  and  she  was  going  to  see 
Elijah.  Her  two  stubby  feet  went  pudge, 
pudge,  into  the  oozy  turf  of  the  dark  cart- 
track  without  falter  or  waver,  while  her 
rounded  ^heeks  grew  to  cranberries,  and 
her  steady  brave  gray  eyes  gathered  tears 
in  the  sharp  wind.  Her  "  everyday  "  old 
plaid  shawl — she  had  not  thought  to  dress 
up — flapped  dully,  and  the  umbrella  was  of 
no  use,  because  the  wet  did  not  fall  in  rain 
but  drifted  insinuatingly  sidewise  into  her 
face. 

The  way  she  had  thought  so  ^miliar  was 
changed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In 
the  darkness  she  stumbled  upon  the  most 
unexpected  developments  in  relief  and  con- 
tour on  the  strange  land,  and  when  just 
inside  the  pine  woods,  she  encountered  a 
fence  of  strong  stout  pickets.  "Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "  and  Hepsy 
found  a  loose  picket  and  conquered  this 
enemy.  At  length  she  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  saw  the  little  squaf  chimney  of 
Elijah's  house  against  the  dim  gray  of  the 
sky.  Then  she  stopped  short.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  at  home.  But  he  was,  for 
smoke  was  curling  out  of  the  chimney-tojx 

She  walked  slowly  by,  looking  for  a  light. 
There  was  none.  She  gathered  courage — 
or  was  it  because  a  wagon  was  coming 
down  the  village  road  ? — entered  the  little 
back  gate  and  stood  on  the  kitchen  door- 
step. Just  then  a  glimmer  shone  from  the 
barn  door. 

"  So,  boss  I '» 

Elijah  was  milking.  Hepsy  folded  her 
arms  around  her  umbrella  and  waited. 


Elijah  Kane  had  been  a  long  time  milk- 
ing that  night.  When  he  had  given  the 
cows  their  evening  meal  he  stopped  beside 
the  hay-rick,  his  lantern  on  the  ground  be- 
fore him,  lost  in  heavy  thought— or  not, 
perhaps,  thought  so  much  as  a  sorrowful 
daze  of  trouble.  He  was  not,  as  Matilda 
had  said,  a  shrewd  man,  a  sharp  man  of 
business.  He  was  also  somewhat  prone  to 
take  things  as  they  came.  Now  this  had 
come.  His  dearest  old  friend,  playmate  of 
his  boyhood  and  admiration  of  his  eariier 
and  later  years,  had  failed  and  involved 
him  to  an  amount  he  saw  no  way  to  raise 
save  by  selling  his  farm.  And  then  he 
must  go  back  and  begin  life  all  over  again. 
Well,  there  was  only  himself.  No  one  else 
sufferqiJ  in  his  trouble.  He  hugged  it  all 
close,  and  was  glad  he  had  no  wife,  no  little 
ones  to  suffer  with  him. 

But  God  sends  man  his  wife,  whether  he 
take  her  or  not.  Happy  she  who,  honored 
and  acknowledged,  may  share  and  help  in 
all  things.  And  pitiful  the  woman  who, 
like  Hepsy,  stands  outside  his  life  and 
home,  wife  only  in  the  heartache,  with 
which  from  afar  she  looks  on  through  all 
his  trials  and  sorrows. 

Looking  on  was  not  the  forte  of  Hepsy 
Loomis.  Action  she  must  have,  whenever 
she  was  moved  in  deepest  earnest.  She 
could  not  always  explain  her  own  inten- 
tions. She  began  as  now,  to  do  something 
without  definite  ideas  as  to  results.  She 
believed  in  effort,  and  acted,  without  ever 
having  heard  it  so  expressed,  upoc  the 
beautiful  faith  that 

^'There*ft  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  end 
Rough-hew  them  bow  we  may. " 

So  now  she  stood  waiting  on  Elijah 
Kane's  doorstep.  She  heard  him  spreading 
the  beds  for  the  cows.  At  last  l>e  came 
out,  milk-pail  in  one  hand  and  lantern  in 
the  other,  turned  to  fasten  the  barn-door, 
and  walked  on  toward  the  house.  He 
passsed  her  unnoticed  as  she  shrank  into 
the  shade  of  the  lilac  bush. 

"  Elijah  !  '*  and  Hepsy  Loomis  stepped 
forward. 

**•  Why,  Hepsy  !  you  don't  noean  —  ? 
Well,  I'm  real  glad  to  see  you.  " 

The  house  was  dark  and  Hepsy  followed 
him  in.    A  moment  and  Eliiah  bad  a  can^ 
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die  and  was^  showing  the  way  to  a  chair 
with  it. 

It  was  no  angel  face  that  the  new-lit  can- 
dle revealed  to  the  rough-clad  host.  Only 
a  middle  aged  woman  with  cranberry  cheeks 
and  turned  up  nose,  but  with  bright  true 
eyes  and  a  kindly  mouth.  Elijah  was  just 
as  glad  however,  as  if  Hepsy  Loo  mis  had 
been  a  veritable  angel  straight  from  the 
realm  of  the  blest.  Perhaps  more  so.  For 
angels  are  a  little  unusual,  and  one  might 
not  know  just  how  to  entertain  them. 

The  gladness  rippled  out  over  his  honest 
weather-worn  face.  If  he  felt  any  surprise 
at  the  singularity  of  the  visit  he  hid  all  in 
the  lowest  recesses  of  his  spiritual  pockets. 
He  was  only  glad  to  see  her — nothing  else. 
Hepsy  appreciated  it.  She  had  felt  every 
ner\'e  of  her  perceptions  tingle  with  dread 
— ^but  there  was  nothing  to  dread.  She 
did  not  sit  silent,  however.  Silence  was 
the  farthest  thing  from  Hepsy's  nature. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  don't  believe  I  have 
once  been  "  over  across  "  since  we  used  to 
go  berrying,  Elijah.  Such  a  time  as  it  was 
getting  here.  The  pasture  has  been  all 
laid  out  to  hummocks  since  then,  and  the 
old  bridge  is  most  gone — and  some  one 
has  run  a  fence  across  the  cart-track  this 
side  the  river.  I  thought  I'd  have  to  scale 
it,  seeing  it  was  there,  but  I  found  a  place 
where  I  could  get  through  a  hole.  " 

"  I  noticed  some  pickets  off,  to-day,  and 
was  going  to  nail  them  on.  Tm  glad  I 
didn't,  "  he  said  with  a  pleasant  twinkle  in 
his  eyes.  "Guess  I'll  leave  it  alone,  it 
has  proved  so  handy  this  time.  Who 
knows  what  more  good  luck  it  will  bring 
me  ?"     He  added  more  gravely. 

"  Did  you  know  Deacon  Sands  has  lost  a 
cow  ?  "  said  Hepsy,  suddenly. 

And  then  the  talk  ran  upon  village  mat- 
ters, and  Hepsy  had  all  the  news  of  the 
Corners.  Both  knew  all  the  people  at  the 
Corners — had  known  most  of  them  since 
childhoood.  Their  talk  ran,  as  country 
talk  will,  on  people— neighbors — old^friends 
— ^and  from  thence  came  old  memories — 
stones  of  the  merry  days  long  past. 

Hepsy  started  in  alarm  when  the  Mill 
Village  bell  rang  nine. 

"  Shan't  I  go  along  with  you,   Hepsy  ?  " 


said  Elijah  as  she  trotted  decidedly  toward 
the  door.  She  seemed  so  resolute  he  felt 
it  almost  superfluous  to  offer  escort. 

But  she  turned,  hesitating.  She  had  not 
said  a  word  about  his  trouble.  Somehow 
she  couldn't. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  afraid — but  —  if  you 
please. " 

So  Elijah  found  his  hat  in  the  dairy 
where  stood  the  pail  of  unstrained  milk. 

It  was  no  easier,  on  the  way  home,  to  say  a 
word  about  his  failure  to  Elijah.  But  a 
great  many  other  and  pleasanter  things 
were  said  that  perhaps  did  just  as  well. 

Hepsy  was  sorr}%  as  she  lighted  her  lamp 
and  went  to  bed,  that  she  had  not  managed 
to  tell  Elijah  that  she  came  over  because 
she  heard  he  w^as  in  trouble.  What  would 
he  think  she  came  for  ?  But  it  really  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  tell  him.  He  knew  it 
as  well  as  if  she  had  said  so.  Nor  would 
that  have  been  all  the  truth.  There  rankled 
in  her  mind  Matilda's  remark,  "  he  never 
was  shrewd  in  business. "  Hepsy  knew 
why.  He  might  have  been  so,  were  he  not 
something  better  than  that,  thoroughly 
kind.  Hepsy  was  shrewd  and  knew  it. 
This  minor  gift  she  claimed  to  herself,  and 
now  longed  to  be  able  to  use  it  for  Elijah's 
benefit.  If  only  he  would  have  talked 
matters  over  with  her,  she  felt  sure  she 
could  have  pointed  out  the  best  way  out  of 
his  difficulty. 

Hepsy  Loomis  went  to  sleep  only  half 
satisfied  with  her  evening's  enterprise. 
The  days  drifted  around  in  their  old  mo- 
notonous course.  No  one  came  to  tell  her 
more  of  Elijah  Kane,  and  she  stayed  at 
home  and  denied  herself  to  ask. 

A  week  passed. 

Sarah  Spooner  ran  in  just  before  dinner. 

"  There  !  I  had  to  come  and  tell  you  ! 
I  left  Sammy  to  watch  the  fire  and  Sissy  is 
asleep.  I've  such  news  from  Elijah  !  You 
know  how  it  was  told  'round  he  would 
have  to  give  up  his  farm  and  all  that ! 
Well,  he  has  been  down  to  the  city  and 
seen  a  lawyer,  and  it  is  all  figured  up  !  O, 
he  will  lose  a  good  deal,  of  course,  but 
not  the  farm.  There  wasn't  any  need  of 
that.  He  only  has  to  mortgage  it— just  as 
you  did  yours,  you  know.  " 
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Hepsy  set  down  the  flat-iron  she  had 
been  holding,  and  said  joyfully. 

«  Tm  so  glad !" 

"  1  knew  you  would  be.  And  I  just  had 
to  come  over  and  tell  you.  Matilda  Lord 
was  in,  when  Elijah  came  over  and  told  me. 
And  she  just  opened  her  pale  eyes  and 
said  "  Why,  how  came  you  to  go  ?  "  and, 
"  how  did  you  think  of  it  ? "  and  "  how 
did  you  know  how  to  go  about  it  ?  "  and 
how  this  and  how  that,  till  you*d  ha'  thought 
she  always  supposed  'Lijah  was  a  fool,  and 
was  just  learning  to  the  contrary.  But 
dear  me,  *Lijah  is  as  smart  as  any  man  in 
Mill  Village,  only  he  doesn't  use  Ais  smart- 
ness for  an  auger  to  go  about  tapping  other 
people  with  it  and  draining  all  the  substance 
out  of  them.  Elijah's  smartness  isn't  selfish." 

Feeling  that  she  had  arrived  at  a  good 
sumnary  of  her  brotfier's  character,  in 
which  opinion  Hepsy  heartily  concurred, 
Mrs.  Spooner  took  her  departure. 


There  is  a  new  bridge  built  in  the  pas- 
ture at  the  foot  of  the  cart-path  through 
the  pine-woods.  As  no  teams  go  that  way 
now  adays,  it  is  an  open  question  what  it  is 
for.  Yet  the  bridge  sometimes  has  travel. 
Elijah  Kane  was  down-hearted  when  he 
contemplated  failure.  He  had  not  really 
tried  what  better  he  could  do.  Kind  words, 
friendly  interest,  waive  ofFmany  an  unseen, 
as  well  as  seen,  disaster.  "  Going  down 
across,  "  was  the  bravest  thing  Hepsy  Loo- 
mis  ever  did — ^because  the  hardest.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  hard,  had  she  loved 
Elijah  less.  Elijah  Kane  disappoinfted  his 
neighbors  very  much  by  not  failing.  Quiet 
towns  are  greedy  for  events.  When  they 
wondered  and  grew  garrulous  over  his 
remarkable  escape,  only  Hepsy  Loomis 
knew  how  the  expected  calamity  was 
averted.  And  she  knew  because  Elijah 
told  her. 

Louise  M.  ThUrston, 


Talks  in  my  Home. 


IV. 


OF  all  the  flowers  the  florist  cultivates, 
none  in  his  estimation  exceeds  the 
rose.  It  is  the  general  staple,  it  has  fra- 
grance and  beauty  ;  and  with  proper  fore- 
sight roses  can  be  had  the  year  through. 
The  Camellias  are  of  much  account,  as  also 
the  Azaleas,  and  are  much  used  in  decor- 
ating, but  they  have  only  their  season. 
Tuberoses  and  similar  flowers  are  very 
lovely  and  are  great  favorites,  but  still  on 
the  whole  are  not  comparable  with  the  ros- 
es. 

"  Roses  are  always  in  demand, "  said  my 
adviser,  "  you  are  safe  to  invest  in  them.  " 
So  I  invested  in  roses,  and  I  purchased 
principally  the  Sofrano  with  its  heart  of  the 
sunset  hues,  and  the  Bonsaline  which  has 
no  equal  in  color. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  green-house 
roses,  but  these  are  the  great  favorites. 
The  former  enters  into  all  flower  decorations 
funeral  or  wedding  alike,  and  the  latter  has 
not  only  its  brilliancy  of  color  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  I  think  of  all  rose  fragrance 
none  exceeds  it. 

Years  ago  when  I  used  to  haunt  the  flow- 


er stores,  and  put  my  nose  into  the  boquets 
on  the  counter,  and  take  up  almost  enviously 
the  lovely  blossoms  lying  on  the  wet  mar- 
ble, wondering  much  at  their  perfect  loveli- 
ness.— I  noticed  this  fragrance  and  won- 
dered what  variety  of  rose  possessed  it, 
and  I  enquired  could  I  have  a  rose  tree 
that  would  bear  these  roses.  "  O  yes,  if  I 
would  leave  an  order,  I  should  have  one.  " 
But  never  till  now  did  I  have  it,  and  when 
my  first  Bonsaline  blossomed,  the  fragrance 
came  to  me  like  the  welcome  of  an  old 
friend.  This  was  what  I  had  longed  for 
and  despaired  of  possessing.  The  Sofrano 
has  the  unmistakable  tea  fragrance  when 
near,  but  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  room, 
but  the  Bonsaline  in  a  room  fills  it  with 
fragrance ;  and  it  is  a  perfume  all  its  own, 
I  think  wholly  unlike  any  other  rose,  and 
as  distinctly  its  own  as  the  perfume  of  the 
violet,  «*  the  heliotrope.  And  it  retains  it 
to  the  very  last,  till  faded  and  withered,  so 
I  think  it  must  have  been  of  this  rose  that 
the  poet  wrote. 

"  You  may  break  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  ding  to  it  still.  *' 

So  as  I  have  said  \  ifTO^tje^  Jn  roses,  I 
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made  a  rose  bed.  When  I  put  the  plants 
in  the  grouild  they  were  leafless,  fcr  they 
had  been  left  out  of  doors  till  the  frost  had 
taken  off  their  foliage.  I  kept  the  sashes 
closed  and  the  house  warm  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  I  saw  all  along  the  stems  the  new 
shoots  breaking  out.  I  can  think  now  of 
no  plant  whose  growth  is  more  interesting 
to  watch  than  a  rose  bush< 

First  the  leaf-bud,  with  its  imbrocated 
scales  and  incipient  leaves,  which  in  due 
time  bursting,  the  tender,  delicate  leaves 
make  their  appearance.  The  deep  color  of 
the  new  growth,  the  fairness  and  perfect- 
ness  of  the  tiny  leaves,  their  rapid  growth 
which  you  can  almost  seem  to  perceive  from 
hour  to  hour,  are  all  a  source  of  exquisite 
pleasure. 

The  shoots  and  the  leaves  grow  in  their 
perfect  order  and  ere  long  you  see  a  tiny 
bud,  a  flower  bud,  which  after  all  is  but  as 
a  leaf  bud  in  position  and  arrangement. 
In  plant  life  the  leaf  is  the  typical  form,  and 
all  parts  of  the  plant  are  but  variations  and 
different  arrangements  of  this  one  type. 
The  scales  which  clothe  the  stems  and  which 
cover  the  buds  in  winter,  as  also  the  seed 
lobes,  are  but  leaves  reduced,  distorted  or 
compressed.  So  I  watched  my  rose  plants 
day  by  day  and  saw  the  daily  miracle  go  on, 
and  thought  tljat  though  I  might  talk  very 
learnedly  of  leaves  and  their  functions  and 
of  the  development  of  the  leaf-bud  and  the 
flower-bud,  how  one  is  unfolded  into  a  leafy 
branch  and  the  other  into  a  flower,  still  how 
much  there  was  I  could  not  understand  at 
all !  I  could  not  tell  how  the  same  sunlight 
gave  my  Sofranos  the  hues  of  the  sunset, 
and  my  Bonsalines  their  wondrous  brilliancy 
and  what  gave  to  each  their  seperate  per- 
fume, yet  I  did  not  let  this  detract  from  my 
enjoyment  of  them.  Often  looking  at  the 
fresh  green  foliage  and  at  the  buds  opening 
so  fresh  and  beautiful,  I  used  to  think 
of  the  time  when  I  nourished  a  poor  solitary 
plant  in  the  house  and  was  delighted  if  it 
bore  a  blossom  or  two  during  the  whole 
season. 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  a  few  roses  ?  I  did 
not  know  I  should  want  them  till  late  or  I 
would  have  come  sooner  ;"  was  the  request 
brought  to  me  one  evening. 

Going  out  among  my  plants  I  procured 


the  buds  and  after  giving  them  to  the  per- 
son returned,  for  I  thought  I  heard  some 
kind  of  conversation  going  on. 

"  Roses,  roses,  everybody  wants  roses  ! 
what  would  the  place  be  without  us  ?"  was 
the  exclamation  that  came  from  the  rose 
bed,  "  Don't  be  vain,  "  cried  out  the  pinks, 
"  there  are  those  who  can  see  beauty  in 
other  things.  The  other  day  a  gentleman 
took  up  one  of  our  blossoms  and  said  it  was 
just  as  beautiful  as  a  rose.  " 

"  We  grant, ''  replied  the  roses  with  con- 
descending air,  "  that  you  come  next  in  de- 
mand. " 

"  Yes,  and  we  have  some  advantages 
over  you.  Our  beauty  lasts  much  longer 
than  yours  ;  we  hold  our  blossoms  for  days 
and  after  they  are  gathered  they  keep  bright 
a  long  time,  so  for  decorating  purposes  we 
are  really  preferable  to  you,  and  our  fra- 
grance, it  is  thought  is  fully  equal  to  yours." 

"  All  this  may  be  "  said  the  roses  very 
loftily,  "  but  still  you  are  but  pinks  and  we 
are  roses,  and  the  rose  is  the  queen  of 
flowers. " 

"  Queen  or  not  you  are  much  more  trou- 
ble to  our  mistress  than  we  are.  In  the 
first  place  when  she  comes  in  the  morning 
she  is  sometimes  disappointed  because  you 
have  taken  occasion  in  the  night  to  open 
your  buds.  Only  this  morning  I  heard  her 
say,  "O  dear,  there  are  those  roses  as  good 
as  lost,  they  should  have  been  cut  last 
night,  "  then  again  you  have  those  trouble- 
some thorns  that  are  catching  her  dress 
when  she  passes  among  you,  or  her  hair  if 
she  stoops  her  head  beneath  you,  many  a 
time  1  have  heard  her  speak  pettishly  about 
them.  And  this  is  not  all,  you  know  your- 
self that  if  you  are  not  treated  just  so  you 
get  the  mildew  on  your  leaves,  and  the  red 
spider  which  is  the  most  awful  pest  of  all; 
so  you  are  a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  and 
have  always  to  be  watched  and  looked  af- 
ter. And  then,  you  are  scarcely  ever  free 
from  the  aphides,  and  it  is  for  these  that 
that  every  little  while,  we  all,  for  your  sake, 
have  to  be  smothered  with  that  horrible  to- 
bacco smoke.  We  can  stand  it  pretty  well, 
but  your  poor  neighbor  the  heliotrope  suf- 
fers more  or  less  every  time.  " 

Here  the  heliotrope  put  in  a  word. 

"Yes  indeed,  it  is  our  greatest  trial;  if  we 
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were  not  washed  with  cold  water  before 
the  fumigation  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  us. 
As  it  is,  it  spoils  our  fragrance  for  a  day. 
It.is  our  opinion  that  the  roses  should  have 
a  house  by  themselves.  " 

"To  this  we  have  not  the  least  objection," 
said  the  roses,  "  especially  if  we  are  such 
a  trouble  and  annoyance.  But  then  all  you 
say  proves  nothing  against  our  importance 
or  position.  Don't  you  know  the  most  val- 
uable things  always  require  the  most  care 
and  attention  ?  Weeds  will  grow  without 
care  or  cultivation  in  poor  soil  as  well  as 
rich,  and  in  spite  of  drought  or  moisture  or 
bugs  or  mildew  ;  and  so  we  think  it  rather 
adds  to  our  importance  that  we  require 
peculiar  care  and  attention.  'We  do  not 
wish  to  speak  slightingly  of  you  because 
you  both  enter  into  all  flower  decorations, 
and  as  we  are  almost  inseperable  compan- 
ions we  would  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we 
roses  are  the  central  figure.  Indeed  the 
florist  values  his  boquets  by  the  number  of 
roses  therein.  When  roses  are  scarce  he 
fills  up  with  other  flowers  and  reduces  his 
price  accordingly. 

Our  family  is  one  of  endless  variety; 
here  we  have  but  a  small  number  and  have 
no  chance  to  make  a  show,  but  go  to  one  of 
those  houses  built  specially  for  us  and  you 
will  see  of  what  we  are  capable. 

Last  summer  some  of  us  were  put  in  the 
garden  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  our  cousins  the  garden  roses. 
Their  season  is  for  the  most  part  very  short, 
and  though  they  were  very  beautiful  and 
fragrant  while  they  lasted,  we  felt  a  sort  of 
pity  when  we  saw  their  blossoms  falling 
not  to  be  succeeded  by  others.  There  are 
those  who  prefer  the  scent  of  the  garden 
roses  to  ours,  for  indeed  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes.  There  is  our  modest 
country  cousin  the  sweet  briar,  which  has 
but  an  insignificant  blossom  but  is  remark- 
ably sweet,  not  only  its  roses  iut  also  its 
foliage.  There  are  cultivated  varieties  of 
this  rose.  Then  there  is  the  moss  rose 
which  is  most  lovely.  We  never  felt  so 
much  like  yielding  the  palm  to  any  flower 
as  to  this,  but  its  season  is  very  short  and 
we  think  it  is  not  over  fragrant.  The  gar- 
den roses  are  very  lovely  and  those  who 


make  a  study  of  them  can  easily  have  roses 
all  the  summer  through.  Those  of  us  who 
passed  the  summer  in  the  garden  were  on  the 
whole  much  pleased,  our  foliage  grew  strong 
and  dark  and  our  blossoms  large.  But  we 
were  in  a  very  mixed  company.  Close  by 
us  was  an  asparagus  bed,  and  an  intrusive 
squash  vine  coiled  itself  in  among  us,  and 
a  number  of  times  we  detected  the  smell 
of  onions  much  to  our  disgust.  Then  we 
suffered  many  inconveniences  at  times. 
There  were  peach  and  pear  trees  in  our  bed 
and  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  people  thinking 
more  of  fruit  than  of  flowers,  carelessly 
trampled  upon  us.  No  no  doubt  a  good 
peach  or  pear,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but 
the  appetite  is  a  lower  sense  than  the  love 
of  the  beautiful."— 

"Was  there  ever  such  self  conceit  "  mur- 
mured the  heliotrope,"  to  be  jealous  of  the 
peaches  and  the  pears  and  to  despise  the 
asparagus  bed  and  the  squash  vine  !  We 
never  thought  of  being  jealous  of  the  grape 
vines,though  people  gathered  the  fruit  when 
it  was  ripe  without  taking  any  notice  of  us." 

"  Well,  we  do  like  pleasant  surroundings" 
said  the  roses  who  heard  what  the  heliotrope 
said,  "  and  say  what  you  will,  we  do  not 
like  the  proximity  of  squashes  and  tomatoes 
and  onions.  We  don't  object  so  much  to 
grapes  and  fruit  if  those  who  gather  them 
did  not  trample  upon  us,  but  it  is  not  in 
good  taste  to  have  things  mixed  up  in  this 
way.  We  never  could  imagine  why  we 
were  not  put  among  the  flowers  and  not 
just  in  the  borders  of  the  vegetable  garden." 

"  I  have  heard, "  said  one  of  the  rafter 
roses,  "that  in  summer  time  the  aristocracy 
leave  their  fine  winter  residences  and  go 
back  in  the  country  and  live  among  the 
farmers  and  rustics  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  perhaps  it  was  on  some  such 
principle  you  were  placed  where  you  were. 
Now,  it  you  had  had  your  roots  down  here 
where  ours  are,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
your  being  placed  in  such  company.  " 

"  That  is  very  true,  for  you  are  certainly 
fixtures,  but  we  did  not  on  the  whole  dislike 
the  change  ;  we  formed  many  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances and  saw  something  of  human 
life.  Then  the  free  air  was  pleasant  to  us 
and  the  breeze  and  the  rain  and  the  dews. 
To  be  sure  the  wind  sometimes  blew  us 
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about  unmercifully,  and  the  rain  pelted  us, 
spoiling  our  blossoms  and  bespattering  us 
with  dirt,  but  tlie  dews  were  very  grateful 
to  us  after  the  scorching  days,  and  the 
whole  summer  seemed  like  a  long  vacation, 
for  we  were  often  allowed  to  retain  our 
blossoms  till  they  fell  off,  and  we  were  left 
to  grow  just  as  we  pleased,  and  we  often 
thought  of  you  when  we  were  out  there  and 
pitied  you  fastened  to  your  rafters.  " 

**0  you  need^nt  have  distressed  your- 
selfi"  said  the  climbing  roses,  "we  did  very 
well  here,  and  indeed  ^e  think  it  must  be 
a  bother  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer  time,  we  had  much  rather  remain 
as  we  are ;  our  roots  are  so  protected  from 
the  sun  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  heat, 
and  as  for  rest,  why  we  rested  more  than 
you  did,  for  we  did  -ot  blossom  at  all,  but 
just  kept  as  quiet  as  we  could.  And  then 
when  the  house  was  closed  and  the  fires 
started,  we  were  all  ready  to  begin  our  win- 
ter's work  while  you  had  to  be  taken  up 
and  cut  back  and  made  ready  for  yours.  " 

"  That  is  very  true,  and  it  is  indeed  quite 
a  seige  to  be  dug  up  by  the  roots  and  then 
reset  and  our  branches  pruned  and  hacked 
by  that  relentless  gardener  who  cuts  away 
as  though  he  enjoyed  it.  Our  mistress  too 
does'nt  at  all  mind  pinching  back  our  young 
tfender  shoots  if  they  don't  grow  just  as 
they  ought.  There  is  one  man  who  comes 
to  see  us  sometimes  who  quite  resents  this 
treatment.  *  It  is  against  nature, '  he 
says,  he  believes  in  things  growing  as  na- 
ture intended  and  he  is  very  sure  she  never 
intended  the  young  buds  should  be  broken 
off  in  this  manner.  Why,  he  does'nt  even 
trim  a  hedge,  but  lets  it  grow  just  as  it 
pleases.  But  he  is  a  most  unpractical  man 
and  will  never  make  much  of  a  florist  till 
he  gets  over  these  notions.  "Don't  be 
afraid  to  use  the  knife,  when  you  cut  a  bud 
cut  it  within  three  eyes, "  says  the  florist, 
who  talks  of  us  as  if  we  were  human  be- 
ings. He  says,  "  this  fellow  was  left  too 
long,  if  he  had  been  cut  in  further  he 
would  have  made  a  stronger  growth." 
"Your  pinks  are  growing  too  near  the  glass, 
they  will  be  frost  bitten,  pass  a  string  around 
them  and  bend  the  fellows  closer".  I  think 
our  mistress  also  looks  upon  us  as  compan- 
ions, for  she  often  talks  to  us  as  though  she 


thought  we  understood  what  she  said.  We 
had  a  long  spell  of  clear,  sunny  weather 
which  brought  our  buds  forward  very  fast, 
giving  us  no  rest,  then  there  came  a  cloudy, 
rainy,  day,  she  came  in  and  looking  around, 
said,  "  well  I  am  really  glad  it  rains  so  you 
can  have  a  little  rest,  for  of  late  you've  had 
no  chance  to  do  anything  but  grow,"  and  we 
often  hear  her  speak  of  us  as  her  children. 
She  has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  that  sweet 
pea  up  in  the  corner,  but  why  we  cannot 
imagine." 

Here  the  sweet  pea  made  answer.  "  We 
are  not  the  queen  of  flowers,  we  are  not 
even  in  so  mnch  demand  as  the  pink  or 
heliotrope,  but  yet  our  mistress  is  very 
fond  of  us  and  puts  our  blossoms  into  all 
the-choice  boquets  she  makes  for  her  friends. 
She  does  not  dispose  of  us  to  the  florist  at 
all,  we  are  gifts  of  love.  The  way  we  came 
to  be  here  was  this.  All  summer  we  grew 
in  a  garden  a  little  way  from  here;  one  day, 
a  member  of  the  family,  rather  a  peculiar 
old  gentleman  took  us  up,  put  us  in  a  pot 
and  brought  us  here.  He  says  to  our  mis- 
tress, "  I  have  brought  you  here  a  pot  of 
sweet  peas,  I  heard  that  you  were  building 
a  green-house,  and  as  I  always  like  to  help 
the  ladies,  I  thought  I  would  bring  you 
this.  It  has  been  in  the  garden  all  summer 
and  will  blossom  all  winter."  She  thanked 
him  but  was  very  much  astonished,  for  he 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  her.  But  as  he 
kept  on  talking  she  found  that  he  was  one 
of  the  neighbors,  so  felt  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  gift.  She  brought  us  into 
the  green-house  and  we  were  so  well 
pleased  we  grew  very  luxuriantly  and  are 
now  full  of  blossoms.  Our  mistress  is  de- 
lighted and  sets  great  store  by  us.  Then 
there  is  that  bed  of  pansies  which  she 
thinks  a  great  deal  of,  and  which  have  blos- 
somed all  through  the  season.  True,  we 
are  not  of  any  great  pecuniary  value  to  the 
establishment,  but  we  do  not  complain,  for 
we  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  are  an 
ornament  to  the  place,  and  every  body 
can't  be  first.  " 

The  pansies  now  looked  up  to  the  sweet 
pea  and  said  they  were  much  obliged  to 
her  for  bringing  them  into  notice.  They 
sprung  of  a  lowly  family  and  never  aspired 
to  much,  but  they    were    quite    content. 
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Their  being  brought  into  the  garden  was 
quite  unexpected,  but  they  had  tried  to  do 
their  best,  and  thought  their  mistress  was 
well  pleased  with  them.  But  they  feared 
this  continued  effort  through  the  winter 
would  be  too  much  for  them,"  for  even  now 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  their  blossoms  had 
begun  to  deteriorate. 

"  Yes, "  said  the  roses,  "  you  are  all 
ephemeral.  The  pansies  and  the  sweet 
pea  have  seen  their  best  days,  the  pinks 
will  be  of  no  account  after  this  season's 
blossoming,  but  we  roses  will  bloom  on  from 
year  to  year.  Why»  these  rafter  roses  are 
just  coming  into  bloom,  and  will  be  more  val- 
uable as  the  years  go  on.  " 

"  There  is  no  end  to  their  boasting"  said 
the  pinks  pettishly.  "If  it  were  not  that 
we  were  obliged  to  associate  with  them  so 
much  we  would  be  tempted  to  cut  them 
entirely.  Why  cannot  they  let  their  supe- 
riority speak  for  itself  ?  we  are  willing  to 
allow  it  as  far  as  it  goes. " 

The  heliotrope,  who  was  of  rather  a 
meek,  sad  disposition,  made  reply.  "  There 
is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  roses  are 
more  in  demand  than  any  other  flower. 
Ladies  come  in  here  and  they  say,  *  I  want 
roses  for  my  hair,  but  no  heliotrope,  it  fades 
too  quickly. '  *  It  is  very  lovely  '  says 
another,  *but  it  is  always  associated  in 
my  mind  with  funerals.  " 

Then  it  came  to  me  when  I  heard  the 
heliotrope  say  this,  that  flowers  have  their 
peculiar  characteristics  as  well  as  people. 
To  me  they  are  something  on  this  wise. 

The  violet  always  remind  me  of  youth 
and  purity  and  is  always  associated  with 
children.  The  geranium,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  sturdy,  strong,  democratic,  easy 
of  culture  and  not  fastidious.    The  sweet 


pea  is  innocence  and  sweetness  in  humble 
life.  I  always  imagine  it  growing  by  the 
cottage  door  and  in  the  poor  man's  garden, 
as  also  mignonette,  which  I  always  place 
in  boxes  at  cottage  windows.  The  helio- 
trope is  rather  a  sad  flower,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  used  for  funeral  pur- 
poses, though  still  it  could  scarcely  be  thus 
accounted  for,  and  roses  are  used  as  much, 
yet  with  me  its  characteristics  are  sadness 
and  gravityj  mixed  with  much  sweetness. 

To  pinks  I  give  purity,  frankness,  affa- 
bility and  constancy.  Camellias  are  aristo- 
cratic, distant,  cold ;  azaleas  frail,  beautiful, 
but  not  particularly  impressive,  lacking  in 
character.  Roses  are  gladness,  joyousness, 
beauty,  fragrance.  Growing  among  the 
poor,  but  not  plebian,  favorites  of  the  rich, 
but  not  despising  the  lowly,  feeling  their 
own  importance,  with  a  touch  of  self-con- 
ciousness,  not  passing  into  offensive  self- 
conceit,  appropriate  in  all  places,  at  funerals 
and  weddings,  at  the  grave  and  at  the  altar, 
in  the  lady's  hair  and  the  gentleman's  coat. 
A  gift  from  the  lover  to  his  lady  and  from 
the  lady  to  her  admirer.  Frail  and  short- 
lived, y2t  often  treasured  when  linked  with 
sentiment,  after  its  leaves  have  faded  and 
when  of  all  its  sweetness  and  its  bloom, 
there  is  nothing  left,  and  it  is  "  No  longer 
roseate  nor  soft  nor  sweet.  "— 

"  But  pale  and  hard  and  dry  as  stubborn 
wheat"  when  the  "  heart  alone  doth  recog- 
nize it,  "  and  the  heart  alone  doth  "  smell 
it  sweet  and  view  it  fair  and  judge  it  most 
complete"  because  it  loves  it  for  what  in  the 
days  gone  it  may  have  signified  to  the  heart 
that  treasured  it  after  its  beauty  had  de- 
parted. So,  roses,  bloom  on,  for  you  are  in- 
deed regal ! 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Munroe, 
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Auld  Wives'  Gossip. 

Nay,  Blackbird,  wherefore  make  ado, 

Because  forsooth,  in  wanton  wise 
That  I  might  learn  your  arts  of  you, 

I  stole  your  nest  before  your  eyes  ? 
Come  !  and  beside  me  on  the  tree 
Talk  over  these  things  motherly ! 

We  mothers,  Blackbird,  you  and  I, 

We  know  the  trials  wifehood  brings  ; 
And  how  full  soon  the  young  ones  try 

To  test  the  virtue  in  their  wings. 
But  Ms  one  thing  I  never  knew 
Why  all  the  world  pays  toll  to  you  ! 

You  "  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  ! " 

Nay — now !     I  heard  but  yestermorn 
The  farmers  grumbling  far  and  wide 

You  bled  the  grapes  and  stole  the  corn. 
But  my  poor  darlings  cannot  steal, 
For  they  must  earn  their  wine  and  meal. 

What's  that  you  said  ?  that  "  men  were  worse 

Than  hungry  birds,  for  having  fed 
They  put  the  corn  into  their  purse, 

And  stole  the  starving  people's  bread  I " 
Black  coated  gossip !  how  you  prate  I 
Men  never  steal  —  they  sptculate. 

And  Blackbird,  there's  another  thing 

I  never  fully  understood : 
I  have  a  nestling  that  can  sing 

As  well  as  any  of  your  brood ! 
How  do  you  manage  in  the  ne»t 
When  one  sings  better  than  the  rest  ? 

You  only  "  sing  to  win  a  mate  ?  " 
"And  then  to  cheer  your  wedded  days  ? 

For  only  women  measure  love 
And  keep  their  talent  till  it  pays  I " 

Black  coated  gossip  1  how  you  prate ! 

We  only — "better  our  estate." 

Ah  !  Blackbird  I  Blackbird !  well  I  see 

When  Eden  shut  her  happy  gate, 
The  care  and  sorrow  fell  to  me, 

You  have  no  longing  to  be  great  \ 
But  keep  your  gitts  for  home  and  God, 
While  we  must  "finish  off"  abroad  I 

Mrs.  Mary  C  PeckhafH. 
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In  mote  fa\'Ored  latitudes  than  our  own 
bleak  New  England,  it  is  doubtless  no 
fiction  to  speak  of  March  as  the  commence- 
ment of  spring.  But  whatever  floral  treas- 
ures sunnkr  climes  may  offer,  or  however 
bland  the  airs  that  woo  the  lover  of  nature 
abroad,  in  this  first  of  spring  months  re- 
corded in  the  calendar, — with  us,  the  chill- 
ing blasts,  the  driving  storms,  the  sleet  and 
snow,  the  penetrating  rawness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, render  March  not  the  least  blus- 
tering and  inclement  month  of  the  long 
winter. 

But  the  advent  of  spring  is  all  the  more 
welcome,  because  of  its  long  delay,  and 
right  gild  is  the  greeting  given  to  fickle 
April  with  her  smiles  and  tears. 

The  sun  rides  high  in  the  heavens  .now, 
and  the  sunshine  seems  all  the  brighter, 
because  it  is  so  frequently  shut  out  from 
us  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  light  veil  of 
clouds.  The  frolicsome  breeze  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  sun  and 
clouds  to  a  hearty  game  of  hide  and  seek. 
The  brook,  freed  from  its  long  bondage, 
tinkles  musically  down  the  hillside  and 
through  the  meadow,  forming  many  a  mimic 
cascade  and  tiny  waterfall.  It  bears  on  its 
bosom  many  a  dry  leaf,  launched  by  the 
wind  creeping  through  the  forest  aisles. 
These  leaves  like  fairy  boats  are  smoothly 
borne  onward  now,  and  now  they  are 
whirled  round  and  round  by  the  eddies  of 
the  brook,  until,  the  brief  voyage  is  ended 
by  their  becoming  stranded  on  the  shore, 
or,  water-soaked,  they  sink  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  brook. 

The  snow  has  nearly  all  disappeared,  but 
on  northern  slopes,  and  in  hollows  pro- 
tected from  the  sunshine,  patches  of  it  still 
linger,  melting  slowly  away  ;  or  here  and 
there,  spots  of  verdure  in  the  still  dull 
brown  landscape  show  where  it  has  been 
until  very  recently. 

Although  the  bleak  winds  of  March  have 
yielded  to  a  somewhat  milder  temperature, 
there  are  as  yet  but  few  days  when  it  is 
pleasant  to  tarry  in  the  open  air.  But 
even  if  we  stay  in  doors,  looking  from  the 
window,  an  observant  eye  detects  in  the 
landscape  many  changes  wrought  by  the 


advent  of  spring,  and  marks  numberless 
signs  of  the  awakening  of  the  earth  from 
its  long  slumber. 

The  willows  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
which  for  months  have  shown  so  bare  and 
brown  against  the  sky,  have  lost  the  clear 
outline  that  each  tiny  twig  possessed  when 
we  last  looked  at  them,  and  almost  before 
we  are  aware,  they  are  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  powdery  yellow  tassels. 

A  change  of  color  creeps  over  the  woods 
that  crown  the  hills  in  the  distance,  and  the 
dullness  of  the  dead  scenery  gives  plac6  to 
the  warm  hues  of  life.  The  buds  of  the 
trim  horse-chestnut,  little  knobs  at  the  ter- 
minus of  every  twig,  which  all  through  the 
winter  have  patiently  awaited  the  appointed 
time  for  their  unfolding,  now,  by  their  ex- 
pansion, betoken  the  vigorous  life  within. 
The  maple  boughs  too,  become  blurred  and 
indistinct,  and  a  nearer  view  shows  them 
to  be  laden  with  clusters  of  inconspicuous 
flowers. 

The  wind  sighs  through  the  sombre 
pines,  or  rustles  the  sere  leaves  which  still 
tenaciously  cling  to  the  oaks,  and  appar- 
ently these  have  no  part  in  the  general 
change  which  is  going  on.  But  a  close  ex- 
ammation  shows  that  even  here  the  cur- 
rents of  life  are  flowing,  and  that  the 
promise  of  future  fruitage  is  abundant. 
Everywhere  this  miracle  of  perpetually  re- 
newing life  is  going  on  silently  about  us, 
effecting  changes  so  gradually,  that  we 
scarcely  know  anything  of  it,  until  we 
awake  some  mild  morning  with  a  sudden 
consciousness  that  winter  has  at  last  given 
place  to  the  longed-for  spring. 

On  some  sunny  day  when  the  sky  is 
brightly  blue  overhead,  and  the  air  clear, 
we  go  forth  on  our  first  spring  ramble  in 
the  woods  in  search  of  wild  flowers.  What 
though  the  breeze  be  cool,  we  will  wrap 
warm  enough  to  defy  it ;  what  though  the 
woods  are  damp,  our  rubber  boots  are  im- 
pervious ;  do  you  say  that  it  is  likely  to 
rain  in  half  an  hour  ?  our  repellants  will 
afford  us  protection  against  a  score  of  April 
showers ;  it  is  too  early  for  wild  flowers, 
you  think  ?  we  can  at  least  enjoy  an  hour  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  get  some 
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fresh  mosses,  and  if  we  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  single  flower,  why  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  our  stay  in  the  woods,  there  is 
tbe  delightful  possibility  that  we  may  find 
some.  We  are  familiar  with  the  winding 
paths  of  the  woods,  and  are  no  strangers 
in  the  dells,  which  are  the  favorite  haunts 
of  the  early  wild  flowers,  the  sweet  shy 
blossoms,  that  aroused  by  April's  sighing, 
or  the  robin's  cheerful  song,  peep  timidly 
forth  and  are  half  abashed  at  finding  so 
few  of  their  sisterhood  awake. 

In  this  glade  we  have  found  the  Hepatica 
(Hepatica  triloba)  for  several  successive 
years  in  April.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
flowers  to  appear  after  the  snow  leaves  the 
ground.  It  is  also  called  the  Liverleaf  or 
Liverwort,  all  three  of  the  names  being 
given  to  it,  because  of  the  liver-shaped 
green  leaf.  It  bears  a  blue,  purplish  or 
nearly  white  blossom,  and  it  usually  grows 
in  woods.  The  flowers  grow  single,  each 
being  raised  by  a  hairy  stalk.  The  green 
leaves  are  quite  thick,  laving  lasted  all 
winter,  the  new  ones  appearing  later  than 
the  flowers.  The  Hepatica  thrives  well  in 
cultivati  n.  and  is  used  as  a  border  flower. 
It  grows  profusely  at  Mt.  Auburn,  and  the 
most  careless  observer  visiting  that  lonely 
resting-place  or  the  dead,  co  i  d  scarcely 
fail  to  notice  there  its  pretty  blue  and  white 
blossoms,  which  are  abundant  by  the  last 
of  April. 

It  is  becoming  quite  common  now  in 
large  gardens  to  have  an  arrangement  called 
rock- work  or  a  rockery.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  stones  thrown  in  a  rough, 
careless  pile,  all  the  insterstices  being  filled 
with  soil,  in  which  are  placed  various  plants 
^nd  vines.  The  Hepatica  thrives  wonder- 
fully when  planted  in  this  way,  and  is  so 
hardy  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  in- 
jured by  the  winter's  cold  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situation.  A  little  rockery  is  a  very 
interesting  addition  to  any  garden,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  might  be  more  com- 
mon when  we  consider  the  abundance  of 
rocks  at  hand,  and  the  lovely  wild  flowers, 
vines  and  mosses  with  which  our  woods 
abound. 

The  Hepatica  may  be  recognized  in  sum- 
mer, after  the  flowers  are  all  gone,  by  the 
brownish-green    leaf  with  three  rounded 


lobes.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  lobes 
acute  instead  of  round.  (The  lobes  are 
said  to  be  round  when  the  Hepatica  grows 
on  southern  slopes,  and  acute  when  it 
grows  on  northern  slopes,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
this  statement.)  Like  many  other  plants 
this  often  in  cultivation  become  double, 
and  the  double  flowers  are  sometimes  seen 
in  very  brilliant  colors,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  green  leaves,  one  could  scarcely  trace 
a  resemblance  between  them  and  our  shy 
little  wildwood  blossom. 

Another  flower  that  we  find  in  April  is 
the  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  Canadensis.) 
This  is  usually  found  in  a  rich  soil  in  open 
woods.  It  bears  a  single  handsome  white 
flower  with  quadrangular  outline,  raised  on 
a  leafless  stalk,  but  accompanied  by  a  sin- 
gle large  rounded  leaf.  It  is  entirely  scent- 
less and  does  not  last  all  day.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  large  thick  root  which  is 
charged  with  orange-red,  acrid  juice.  The 
root  is  used  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try for  culinary  purposes,  and  it  is  said  that 
its  juices  were  used  by  the  Indians  in 
painting  their  faces.  The  flowers  bloom 
only  in  pleasant  weather. 

Another  April  flower  is  the  Spring-beauty, 
(Claytonia  Virginica)  the  botanical  name 
being  given  in  honor  of  John  Clayton,  a 
botanist  of  Virginia.  This  is  a  small  plant 
and  somewhat  fleshy.  It  may  be  known 
by  the  pair  of  long  green  leaves,  opposite 
each  other,  and  the  several  blossoms  on 
one  stalk,  the  lower  opening  first.  The 
flowers  are  pale  rose-color  or  white,  with 
reddish  veins. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Dutchman's 
Breeches  (Dicentra  Cucullaria)  a  flower  far 
prettier  than  one  might  imagine  from  the 
name.  It  is  a  very  delicate  plant,  sending 
up  finely  cut,  long-stalked,  pale  green 
leaves,  and  slender  flower  stem  with  a  num- 
ber of  pretty,  odd,  somewhat  heart-shaped 
white  flowers  tipped  with  cream-color.  It 
is  popularly  called  Dutchman's  Breeches, 
because  of  a  resemblance  which  the  flower 
bears  to  that  article  of  dress.  The  like- 
ness is  traced  at  once ;  nevertheless  thi.s 
is  a  graceful,  pendulous  flower.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  cultivated  Die- 
lytra,  and  the  resemblance  is  perceptible 
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both  in  foliage  and  flower.  The  proper 
name  of  Dielytra  is  Dicentra.  This  plant 
was  introduced  from  China,  and  when  the 
name  was  first  published,  by  a  typographi- 
cal error,  it  was  printed  Dielytra  instead  of 
Dicentra,  and  by  the  former  name  it  is  now 
generally  called. 

Shall  we  pass  by  this  curious  plant  in 
silence,  or  shall  we  run  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing ears  polite,  by  calling  it  by  its  common 
name.  Skunk  Cabbage  ?  (Symplocarpus 
foetidus).  Some  enthusiastic  writer  on  wild 
flowers,  declares  that  the  blossoms  of  this 
plant  rival  in  brilliancy  of  hue,  the  tints  of 
the  tulip.  Although  we  can  hardly  endorse 
this  statement,  yet  we  can  readily  agree 
that  this  flower  is  sufficiently  curious  in 
its  formation  to  deserve  mention.  This 
plant  receives  its  name  from  the  odor  of 
the  flower,  which  is  in  bloom  by  the  very 
first  of  April,  and  from  the  appearance  ot 
its  large,  clustering,  green  leaves,  which  do 
not  appear  until  long  after  the  flower  is 
gone.  The  blossom  is  a  good  example  of 
a  mode  of  flowering,  which  is  not  common 
either  among  wild  or  cultivated  plants.  In 
type  it  resembles  the  Calla,  although  in 
color  and  odor  it  is  so  widely  different. 
The  spathe  (which  is  the  white  part  of  the 
Calla's  blossom)  here  is  shell-form,  thick, ' 
and  scarcely  raised  above  the  ground. 
The  stalk  within  is  covered  with  tiny  dull 
purple  flowers.  The  spathe  is  darkly  mot- 
tled with  purple,  and  striped  with  yellowish 
green,  and  it  curves  over  the  short  stalk 
within.  It  grows  in  wet  places,  and  i3  so 
little  noticeaole  that  one  might  pass  it  by  a 
thousand  times,  without  dreaming  that  a 
flower  was  there.  The  seeds  are  ripe  in 
September,  forming  a  rough  globular  mass, 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 

But  of  all  the  flowers  which  gladden  our 
*  hearts  in  April,  by  the  promise  of  what  is 
in  store  for  us  "  in  the  glad  by-and-by  "  of 
the  coming  summer,*  my  favorite  is  the 
Caltha,  commonly  known  as  the  Cowslip. 
(Caltha  palustris).  This  flower  is  so  com- 
mon that  it  scarcely  needs  any  description. 
In  April  and  through  May,  it  ornaments 
the  margin  of  brooks,  and  all  wet  places 
with  a  profusion  of  golden  yellow  blossoms, 
It  is  prettier  in  April,  when  it  first  blooms, 
^«  the  stamens  grow  dark  when  the  flower 


has  been  open  a  few  days.  The  Hepatica 
is  shy,  seeking  the  shade  of  the  copses  ; 
the  blossom  of  the  Bloodroot  comes  out  in 
her  fine  white  dress,  only  when  her  lover, 
the  sun,  comes  a  wooing ;  the  Spring- 
beauty  leads  you  a  weary  chase,  and  per- 
haps eludes  your  grasp  at  the  last ;  but  the 
bright,  cheerful  Caltha  you  may  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  finding  in  full  bloom,  in  sun  or 
shower,  surrounded  by  lustrous  green 
leaves.  It  is  a  gladsome  flower,  open, 
frank,  and  sunny.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  being 
the  "  Mayflower"  of  Lapland. 

In  Gray's  botany  we  read :  "  This  well- 
known  plant  is  used  as  a  pot-herb  in  spring, 
when  coming  into  flower,  under  the  name 
of  Cowslips ;  but  the  Cowslip  is  a  totally 
different  plant,  namely  a  species  of  Prim- 
rose. The  Caltha  should  bear  with  us,  as 
in  England,  the  popular  name  of  March 
Marigold."  We  may  say  with  equal  truth  ^ 
that  the  Caltha  is  not  a  Marigold,  the  Mar- 
igold proper  being  one  of  the  Compos itae 
or  compound  flowers,  and  entirely  different 
in  structure  from  our  April  blossom.  * 

The  word  Caltha  means  goblet  Let  us 
give  the  flower  a  name  of  our  own  and  call 
it  Golden  Goblet,  which  is  as  euphonious 
and  as  reasonable  as  either  of  the  other 
names.  Let  it  be  Caltha,  Cowslip  or  Mar- 
gold  for  other  people,  but  let  our  sunny 
April  blossom  be  Golden  Goblet  for  you 
and  me,  henceforth,  O  gentle  reader  of  the 
Repository.  Remember  the  name  at  least 
until  the  bright  blossoms  are  abloom  once 
more,  and  see  if  the  name  be  not  appro- 
priate. 

On  some  bright  day  in  early  spring,  a« 
we  stand  beside  some  swollen  brook,  an^ 
note  how  the  half  open  golden  flower-buds, 
aptly  described  by  the  single  word  goblet, 
sway  in  the  wind  and  bend  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  to  rise  dripping  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  it  requires  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  ancient  myth,  and  we  are  half 
inclined  to  wait  until  night-fidl,  that  we  may 
see  for  ourselves 

"  On  moonlight  eves,  the  gentle  sephyrs  still 
For  nymphs  and  sprites  the  golden  goblets  fill  I 

Sarah  G.  DuUj. 
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IT  has  been  said  that  a  person's  religious 
belief  gives  tone  and  color  to  his  life. 
Elspecially  is  this  true,  when  this  belief  is 
firmly  rooted  and  becomes  a  part  of  his 
very  nature  in  early  youth.  In  all  his 
plans  and  acts,  this  governing  motive  is 
present,  and  his  aim  is  ever  to  do  that 
which  shall  redound  most  to  God's  glory, 
and  extend  his  name.  If  he  is  a  true,  ear- 
nest follower  of  his  Saviour,  and  believes 
with  all  his  might,  mind,  and  strength,  in 
his  own  particular  creed,  it  will  surely  show 
itself  in  his  life. 

In  the  sketch  I  purpose  writing,  it  is  my 
•  intention  to  show  how  the  religious  views 
of  two  truly  good  men  affected  their  lives  ; 
and  contrast  them,  not  in  their  characters 
as  men,  but  as  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective creeds ;  and  to  show  how  much 
h^pier  a  life  may  become  by  a  belief  in 
the  gospel  that  is  truly  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  which  shall  be  to  a//  people.  I 
have  just  returned  from  attending  a  funeral 
of  a  worthy  deacon,  and  the  incidents  con- 
nected therewith  caused  my  memory  to  re- 
vert to  an  occasion  years  ago,  which  was  so 
simflar  yet  so  unlike,  I  have  thought  to 
make  a  note  of  them. 

Deacon  Perry,  a  faithful  representative 
of  the  evangelical  church,  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
His  £&ther  and  grandfather  before  him  had 
filled  the  sacred  office,  and  he  was  early  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  his  church.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  during  a  season  of 
onusual  interest,  he  buckled  on  the  armcn: 
of  the  Lord  and  went  forth  to  battle  with 
his  enemy.  His  conversion  was  very 
maiked  and  thorough,  and  from  that  time 
to  his  death,  he  was  an  earnest,  consistent 
member  of  the  church. 

He  was  ever  a  serious  youth,  his  sur- 
roundings were  such  as  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  him  such.  His  heart  was 
lioil  of  love  towards  all  men,  and  the  thought 
tint  so  many  were  to  be  lost,  filled  his  mind 
with  fear  and  dread  ;  he  felt  it  was  his  duty 
to  try  and  save  all  he  could.  His  conver- 
sation at  all  times  and  in  all  places  was  in 
entreaty,  and  warning,  begging  his  hearers 
to  dee  from  the  wrath  of  an  offending  God, 


and  make  their  peace  with  the  great  Judge 
of  all  ere  it  was  too  late,  flis  household 
was  governed  after  the  stern  old  puritan 
standard,  mirth  and  laughter  were  banished 
from  his  hearthstone  ;  he  was  himself  very 
sorrowful,  seemingly  bowed  by  a  great  bur- 
den, the  weight  of  his  own  and  other's  sins 
nearly  crushing  him  with  grief. 

His  fiimily,  with  one  exception,  were 
faithful  patterns  of  himself;  this  was  the 
youngest  son, 'a  fine,  active  young  man, 
who  would  not  and  did  not  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  He  was  of  a  cheer- 
ful,happy  and  affectionate  temperament,  and 
dutiful  in  all  respects  as  a  citizen  and  son 
aside  from  this,  that  he  would  not  believe 
in  such  a  God  as  his  father  worshipped. 

When  the  war  trumpet  sounded  its  clarion 
notes  through  the  land,  the  young  man 
grasped  his  musket  and  marched  forth  in 
the  ranks  of  the  "  boys  in  blue,"  and  oYi  a 
southern  soil  gave  up  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try. When  the  sad  tidings  reached  his 
family,  the  chilling  dogma  of  endless  tor- 
ment wrung  from  their  bleeding  hearts 
cries  of  bitter  agony,  for  they  had  no  hope 
of  his  well-being  hereafter.  Deacon  Perry, 
though  not  great  in  intellect,  was  in  the 
Bible  sense  of  the  term  a  good  man,  though 
far  from  being  a  happy  one.  He  was  in 
darkness,  or  as  he  had  so  often  expressed 
it  in  the  prayer-meetings,  a  shadow  deep 
and  dark  hung  over  his  hope.  And  his 
pastor  remarked  that  it  required  a  very 
strong  picture  of  the  atoning  love  of  his 
Saviour,  to  give  one  gleam  of  brightness 
to  his  soul.  His  sins  rose  up  before  him 
with  such  appalling  hideousness  that  they 
filled  him  with  despair. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  fall  from 
the  beams  of  his  barn,  from  which  he  was 
taken  up  unconscious  and  remained  so  till 
his  death.  His  family  felt  the  blow  keenly, 
and  could  not  be  reconciled,  that  no  word 
could  be  spoken,  no  farewell  wish  expressed; 
but  his  pastor  called  it  a  merciful  providence 
that  thus  led  and  guided  his  feet  uncop.- 
sciously  down  the  dark  valley.  "  For,"  he 
added,  "  I  have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  the 
dread  of  death  would  have  been  terrible 
and  his  family  were  spared  the  pain  of  see- 
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Ing  his  anguish."  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  while  conversing  with  a  friend  who 
remarked  that  he  certainly  expected  to  go 
to  Heaven,  the  deacon  sadly  shook  his 
head,  saying,  **  your  £&ith  is  stronger  than 
mine,  I  do  not  dare  to  hope  that  I  shall  be 
received  into  that  blissful  place."  He  was 
deeply  grieved  that  so  few  heeded  his  words, 
and  that  so  few  chose  the  "  strait  and  nar- 
row way."  , 

He  was  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
owning  a  large  and  highly  productive  farm 
that  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  therefore  he  was  not 
troubled  in  regard  to  what  he  should  eat  or 
drink,  or  wherewithal  be  should  be  clothed. 
He  was  not  penurious,  but  gave  liberally 
for  religious  and  benevolent  objects.  His 
view  of  God  was  that  of  an  omniscient,  all 
wise  and  powerful  being,  and  this  charac- 
ter inspired  him  with  the  profoundest  awe. 
The  Deity  was  also  just  and  righteous ; 
but  his  idea  of  justice  deemed  a  vindictive 
spirit  opposed  to  pure  goodness.  He  con- 
sidered that  **  a  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  un- 
just," thus  setting  at  variance  those  two 
inseparable  qualities,  mercy  and  justice. 
God's  righteousness  was  to  the  deacon  an 
exercise  of  power  without  a  motive — so  it 
would  seem.  God  being  perfect  in  himself 
made  things  morally  right  by  performing 
them,  and  we  his  creatures  should  not 
^juestion  his  acts,  for  that  was  blasphemy. 

If  you  should  inquire  whether  love  were 
not  an  attribute  of  God,  he  would  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  adding,  ''He  so  loved  the 
•world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;  "  but  the 
love  of  God  differs  from  the  love  of  mor- 
tals,— ^that  it  was  wrong  to  judge  or  attempt 
to  measure  any  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity  by  a  human  standard,  that  God 
nfsa  as  hr  above  us  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth ;  He  was  infinite,  we 
finite  creatures  of  his  will ;  he  give  us  all 
an  opportunity  to  be  saved,  but  we  fight 
against  Him  and  so  go  our  way  to  destruc- 
tion. 

He  could  not  understand  how  there  was 
any  religion  at  all  in  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalism.  To  him  it  seemed  injurious  in  ite 
Influence ;    if  true,   there  were  no   need 


of  preaching  or  of  any  Christian  teaching, 
no  need  of  a  holy  life  as  there  was  no  hell 
to  fear,  all  would  finally  be  saved.  These 
ideas  seem  to  us  absurd,  but  they  serve  to 
show  what  fear  can  and  will  do — over- 
shadow the  great  love  that  fills  the  whole 
workL 

These  in  the  main  were  his  views ;  no 
wonder  the  poor  old  man  passed  through 
life  sad  and  unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  the 
dark  future.  If  he  could  have  been  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  that  glorious  and 
1)lessed  gospel  that  bears  its  own  reward 
with  it,  full  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  his  life  would  have  been  much  less 
sad  and  cheerless,  he  would  have  recog- 
nized God  as  a  loving  Father  who  enjoys 
the  happiness  of  his  children. 

In  contrast  to  all  this  was  the  life  ot 
Deacon  Warren,  who  was  called  home  many 
years  ago  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore.  He 
was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  his  home  was 
in  a  town  on  the  Cape,  from  which  has 
since  sprung  some  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  our  faith.  While  quite  young 
his  fiimily  moved  nearer  the  metropolis  of 
the  State,  and  there  most  of  his  life  was 
spent  His  father  was  a  strict  follower  of 
Calvin,  and  governed  his  fiimity  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  He  considered  sternness  requisite 
to  insure  obedience  ;  to  govern  by  the  law 
of  love  was  something  of  which  he  was  ig- 
norant. 

Young  Warren  was  often  in  disgrace,  his 
mirth  loving  propensities  were  symptoms 
of  that  total  depravity  to  which  mankind 
are  subjects.  These  restraints  and  religious 
teachings  were  extremely  irksome  and  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity to  break  away  fix>m  them.  To  what 
this  desire  of  freedom  from  parental  au- 
thority may  have  led,  we  can  perhaps 
imagine,  had  not  new  views  and  companions 
which  circumstances  placed  in  his  path, 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  warned  time  and  again  to  keep 
away  from  those  men  who  were  teaching 
new  doctrines,  damnable  heresies,  his 
father  called  them.  He  was  told  that  they 
defied  God,  did  not  believe  in  repentance, 
and  what  was  absolutely  absurd,  they 
preached  that  all  men  would  be  saved. 

These  warnings  only  served  to  excite  the 
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curiosity  of  Warren  and  he  determined  to 
hear  for  himself.  One  beautiful  June  day 
he  slipped  away  from  the  watchful  eye  of 
his  parent,  and  wended  his  way  to  the  city, 
to  hear  the  famous  preacher,  John  Murray. 
As  he  walked  through  the  green  lanes,  fra- 
grant with  blossoms  in  the  quiet  of  that 
Sabbath  morning,  the  world  seemed  very 
beautiful.  It  seemed  in  some  way  a  reflec- 
tion of  its  Maker,  but  he  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  sinful  to  look  for  revelations 
of  God  outside  of  the  Bible,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  smother  the  thought.  He  longed 
for  something  higher  and  better  than  this 
life,  he  hungered  for  that  spiritual  food  that 
he  could  digest  and  grow  upon.  He  did 
not  feel  just  right  in  thus  acting  in  open 
defiance  of  his  father^s  wishes.  Yet  his 
nature  rebelled  against  the  God  of  his 
&ther ;  if  this  man  knew  him  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent being  he  wanted  to  know  of  him. 
He  could  not  be  good  always,  and  with  a 
sort  of  don't  care  spirit  did  not  try.  Had 
he  not  been  told  that  he  was  a  hardened 
sinner  ?  of  what  use  was  it  then  to  try  to  do 
right  ?  the  sins  would  blot  out  every  worthy 
deed.  In  this  spirit  he  entered  the  church. 
He  was  much  attracted  towards  the  speaker; 
his  sermon  was  so  forcible,  his  manner  of 
speaking  so  pleasing,  that  it  at  once  fixed 
the  attention  of  Warren,  and  he  was  moved 
to  tears  by  his  eloquence;  he  felt  that 
Murray  was  sincere  and  what  he  said  must 
be  the  truth.  He  told  that  God  was  love  ; 
that  Christ  gave  himself  a  "  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  abo  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  This  doc- 
trine answered  the  yearning  of  his  own 
heart,  for  the  religion  of  love  has  its  home 
in  the  heart  He  went  again  and  again  to 
hear  the  truly  eloquent  man  discouse  of 
the  excellence  and  glory  of  "God  the  Father 
of  all." 

In  daily  communion  with  the  Bible,  War- 
ren found  the  true  philosophy  of  life ;  he 
learned  that  the  grand  and  beautiful  things 
in  nature  become  our  teachers.  He  found 
a  better  answer  to  the  common  opinion 
that  to  be  religious  was  to  be  serious,  for 
he  saw  in  many  cases  that  *'  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  was  joy."  He  saw,  also,  that  pride 
was  forbidden  but  not  grace  or  beauty,  for 
God  clothed  even  the  lily  of  the  field   in 


loveliness.  The  humility  of  his  religion 
served  to  elevate  and  refine  him.  Wherever 
he  traced  the  presence  of  God,  the  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  Deity  in  this  world,  he 
found  evidence  of  his  love  as  well  as  his 
judgments,  and  he  felt  that  eternity  would 
not  contradict  the  harmony  of  the  divine 
attributes.  He  learned  that  justice  and 
mercy  are  blended  together,  that  it  was  a 
justice  that  sprung  from  the  rectitude  of 
love,  and  God  was  to  him  a  just  God  and 
Saviour.  He  saw  also  that  the  justice  of 
God  would  make  him  just  to  himself  just 
to  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  created 
our  race,  just  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
spirit  and  its  endless  capacity  of  improve- 
ment. That  justice  was  rectitude  to  eternal 
principles. 

These  hcts  woke  in  his  soul  reverent 
thoughts,  gave  new  energy  to  his  religious 
affections,  and  sent  him  out  into  the  world 
with  a  determined  spirit  to  seek  holiness. 
He  found  the  LoVd  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  He 
recognized  the  presence  of  God  with  even 
the  wicked,  to  bless  and  redeem  them 
through  chastenings  and  discipline  to  a 
higher  life.  The  symbol  of  God*s  spirit  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  not  a  vulture, 
but  a  dove,  and  it  was  ever  so  to  him  that 
with  every  thought  of  his  presence  would 
come  the  remembrance  of  his  love,  and  he 
ever  tried  to  cultivate  those  qualities  of 
heart  which  would  render  him  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

Warren  was  not  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade  and 
left  his  father's  house.  He  now  came  out 
boldly  under  the  banner  of  faith,  that  pro- 
claimed the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  the  universal  salvation  of 
all.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  form  a  so- 
ciety, helped  to  build  a  church,  and  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  at  his  death  he  stood  one  of  its 
pillars,  fyiing  the  office  of  deacon.  He 
reared  and  educated  a  large  family,  all  but 
one  of  which  preceded  him  on  his  heavenly 
journey,  but  they,  as  also  his  descendants 
of  the  third  generation  were  and  are  firm 
believers  and  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
which  Murray  was  the  founder.  Deacon 
Warren  looked  upon  God  as  all  light  and 
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love,  no  darkness  surrounded  him,  and 
though  the  earth  might  shake  with  bis 
judgments,  his  mercy  and  love  were  over 
all,  and  if  the  wail  of  anguish  should  ascend 
unto  heaven,  his  rod  with  which  he  had 
smitten  was  the  rod  of  infinite  mercy. 

In  the  early  years  of  Deacon  Warren, 
notwithstanding  the  calls  of  his  growing 
family,  his  heart  and  purse  were  ever  open 
to  the  call  of  distress  and  religion ;  and 
when  remonstrated  with  by  his  prudent 
wife  for  being  so  generous  when  his  means 
were  so  limited,  he  would  reply,  "  Have 
you  forgotten  the  promise  to  those  who 
lend  to  the  Lord  ?  If  I  need  it  ever  I  shall 
have  it  returned  with  interest.  **Many  times 
he  cast  his  bread  upon  the  water,  but  it  re- 
turned to  him  again.  Deacon  Warren's 
last  years  were  passed  in  feebleness  and 
poverty;  he  was  largely  dependent  on  char- 
ity, and  he  missed  much  the  love  and  sup- 
port of  those  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  the 
staff  of  his  declining  years.  Yet  in  his 
darkest  hour  his  faith  never  wavered,  his 
trust  was  strong  in  the  Father  who  doeth 
all  things  well. 

He  waited  patiently  the  summons  home, 
considering  death  as  a  transition  to  the 
calm,  pure,  joyfid  mansions  prepared  by 
Christ  for  his  disciples.  He  loved  to  think 
of  the  reunion  there;  he  was  worn  and 
weary  and  would  be  glad  when  the  sleep  of 
death  should  renew  his  strength  and  yooth 
in  that  land  beyond  the  grave.  Death  had 
no  terrors  to  him,  the  dark  river  he  felt  he 
could  cross  joyfully  to  reach  his  Saviour  on 
the  farther  shore. 

The  summons  came  suddenly  at  last. 
The  bolt  entered  his  heart  while  partaking 
of  the  evening  meal,  and  smiling,  he  left 
the  group  on  earth  to  join  the  loved  ones 
above.  I  do  not  remember  the  text  or  ser- 
mon, nor  any  of  the  exercises  of  his 
funeral,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet, 
calm  smile  on  the  face  of  that  good  old 
man,  as  he  lay  under  the  shadow  of  the 
altar,  where  he  had  stood  so  many  times  to 
distribute  the  symbols  of  the  body  of  his 
risen  Lord.    He  had  occupied  several  of- 


fices of  trust  in  the  city  during  his  life,  and 
had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  for  over  fifty  years,  and  his  friends 
in  all  the  departments  were  present  there. 
But  all  these  did  not  weigh  with  me  as  his 
life  as  a  true,  earnest  Universalist.  I  felt 
that  a  good  man  had  p>assed  away,  and 
hoped  my  faith  might  shine  as  his. 

I  have  imperfectly  sketched  the  lives  of 
these  men,  both  striving  to  live  up  to  the 
pattern  set  before  them,  believing  with 
their  whole  heart  their  own  peculiar  doc- 
trine ;  both  occupying. places  of  trust  and 
responsibility ;  both  deacons  of  respective 
churches.  The  one  passing  through  life 
rich,  yet  sad  and  desponding;  the  other 
laboring  hard,  and  struggling  with  poverty 
and  sickness,  yet  ever  hopeful  and  trust- 
ing ;  the  one  looking  to  a  future  dark  with 
shadows,  the  other  gazing  with  rapture  into 
the  land  of  eternal  light  and  love. 

Is  there  any  question  as  to  which  the 
gospel  tidings  brought  the  greatest  peace 
and  joy  ?  , 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  would  prize  and 
spread  our  views,  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of 
such  theology,  because  we  believe  that  they 
reveal  to  us  God  in  greater  glory,  and  bring 
us  nearer  to  him,  than  any  other.  Through 
this  faith,  everything  grows  brighter  to  bur 
view. 

We  know  that  a  once  popular  theology 
is  now  fast  losing  its  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  multitude, — ^that  they  have  outgrown 
it, — ^and  that  its  end  is  approaching.  Yet 
if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  visit  many  of 
the  country  towns  in  our  own  New  Eng- 
land, where  there  are  no  churches  of  the 
liberal  faith,  you  will  find  the  old  time-hon- 
ored doctrine  of  endless  misery  preached, 
and  I  had  almost  said  practiced,  and  bigotry 
and  intolerance  abound.  To  all  such  we 
need  to  open  the  windows  of  God's  love  upon 
them  and  flood  them  with  the  sunshine 
of  unlimited  grace,  and  leave  behind  in 
our  track  5uch  celestial  brightness  that  they 
will  fain  follow  where  it  leads, — to  the  lov- 
ing Father  of  all. 

Mrs.  H,  M.  Holbrook. 
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I  have  in  my  possession  a  package  of  old 
letters,  the  earliest  dating  back  full  fifty 

years,  yellow  with  age  and  written  on  the 

large,  old  fashion  foolscap  that  genuine 
letter-writers  used  a  half  century  ago. 
Aias,  I  sometimes  think  the  art  of  letter 
writing  departed  with  those  huge  sheets, 
that  irere  spread  upon  the  writing  table 
with  the  full  intention  of  the  writer,  while 
contemplatively  nibbing  his  goose-quill,  to 
gi?e  the  friend  a  full  account  of  life  and  its 
goings  on,  both  t|ie  inner  and  outer — all 
the  little  family  gossips  and  all  the  heart 
and  soul  experiences.  Yes,  I  verily  believe 
(hose  were  the  g<^den  days  of  letter- writing, 
that  died  out  with  the  introduction  of  the 
diminutive  sheet,  the  gold,  silver  or  steel 
pen,  giving  the  writer  the  malice  afore- 
thought c£  bestowing  little  time  on  Jiis 
friend  and  of  merely  filling  up  the  pauses 
of  life  and  tossing  off  a  few  careless  words 
with  a  few  ungainly  scratches  in  what  was 
once  soul  communing  with  soul,  i  am 
sorry  to  feel  that  since  the  early  date  of 
these  letters  before  me,  letter-writing, — and 
I  write  my  own  condemnation — has  sadly 
degenerated. 

But  these  letters  are  from  no  common 
^ters,  and  though  simply  penned  for 
friendly  expressions  of  regard  and  remem- 
beraoce  for  one  eye  alone  they  will  be  full 
of  interest  to  many,  I  am  sure.  They  are 
the  correspondence  of  the  elder  King  vrith 
a  cherished  old  friend  in  the  faith,  dating 
back  to  '22,  and  continued  on  through  the 
years  to  '38,  when  his  kindly  and  genial 
hand  droped  the  pen,  and  in  filial  reverence 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  "bright  particular" 
Starr,  so  sacred  to  our  day  and  generation, 
then  a  lad  of  only  fourteen,  and  continued 
hy  him  through  all  the  years  until  he  went 
out  by  the  "  golden  gate." 

-Vow  that  I  have  read  these  letters  that 
were  given  n>e  as  a  sacred  relic  of  the  past, 
by  the  venerable  recipient,  I  feel  compelled, 
before  I  tie  them  up  and  consign  them  to  a 
comer  among  other  relics,  to  be  looked 
over  perhaps  by  some  curious  eyes  of  the 
o«t  generation  in  some  future  idle  day 
when  the  memory  of  the  two  noble  and 


gifted  Kings  are  less  tender  and  green  than 
now, — I  feel  compelled  to  give  some  extracts 
of  this  correspondence,  commenced  in  true 
brotherly  love  and  continued  hi  filial  duty, 
to  the  many  who  will  appreciate  and  enjoy 
them  as  I  have  done.  Those  of  the  father 
written  in  the  early  days  of  Universalism, 
when  our  faith  was  less  understood  and  less 
in  its  number  of  believers  than  now,  and 
the  new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  shone 
out  like  a  new  constellation  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  early  believers  felt  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  as  tender  and  strong  as  the 
early  disciples,  their  serene  and  jubilant 
tone  inspires  one  with  fresh  zeal  and  love 
for  our  broad  and  liberal  faith. 

But  before  I  pick  out  these  living  coals 
from  the  altar  of  Christian  friendship,  where 
they  were  so  liberally  placed,  and  where 
they  have  been  kept  alive  and  glowing  until 
now  by  the  happy' recipient,  it  is  just  that 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ven- 
erable patriarch  who  through  all  these  years 
was  the  favored  correspondent  of  the  two 
Kings.  Now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
and  having  experienced  many  phases  of 
this  chequered  life  of  ours,  the  venerable 
father  in  Israel,  Hezekiah  Scott,  still  fills 
his  seat  in  the  church  of  his  early  choice, 
is  still  an  active  member,  filling  positions 
of  duty,  and  still  passes  round  "  the  chalice 
of  the  grapes  of  God  "  on  days  of  the  com- 
memorative rite.  No  soul  drinks  more 
deeply  of  Gospel  truths,  and  no  face  lights 
up  more  receptive  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
in  our  lovely  little  country  church,  than  his. 
It  arouses  the  heart  of  luke-warm  listener 
to  catch  sight  of  his  white  hairs,  his  bent, 
yet  vigorous  form,  his  moistened  eye  and 
glowing  face  from  his  accustomed  seat  near 
the  altar.  His  home  too,  when  he  dwells 
with  his  dear  old  companion  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  is  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  all  the 
country  around.  The  sequestered  road 
"  under  the  ledges  "  is  a  favorite  country 
drive.  I  recall  the  delight  of  a  party  ot 
gay  girl  visitors  who  had  Just  returned 
from  a  merry  "  straw  ride."  "  O  we  had 
such  a  lovely  ride  *  under  the  ledges  *  as 
Mr. called  it  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  you 
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had  such  a  picturesque  road  as  that  ?  We 
thought  we  had  seen  all  the  beauties  of 
North  Salem,  but  that  was  the  best/' 

And  a  rare  summer  drive  it  is,  the  crooked, 
windingroad,  the  steep,  towering  evergreen- 
covered  ledges  on  one  side,  the  green  mead* 
ows  and  hillocks  on  the  other  with  the 
little  noisy,  babbling  water-course,  some- 
times rushing  over  a  forsaken  dam,  some- 
times spanned  by  an  okl  rustic  bridge  and 
sometimes  quietly  laving  the  willows  and 
alders  or  winding  round  old  trunks  and 
rooto  of  venerable  trees.  In  the  full  glory 
of  the  summer  time  the  trees  overlap  the 
carriage  road  and  brush  the  horse  and  the 
hats  of  the  riders,  and  a  sense  of  coolness, 
quietness  and  repose  is  over  alL  Under 
these  ledges,  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks, 
in  a  little  brown  farm  house  lives  our  patri- 
arch and  his  wife,  and  here  they  were  often 
visited  by  the  Kings. 

Mention  is  made  of  this  rural  locality  in 
some  of  these  extracts  that  I  will  give  from 
their  letters.    It  is  one  of  our  welcomest 
of  parish  duties  to  visit  this  simple  Chris- 
tian home.    Though  childless,  having  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  five  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,    good   and   dutiful,  few  show 
serener  or  more  contented  faces  than  our 
aged  friends.    Not  overflowing  with  the 
abundance  of  this  world,  they  are  rich  in 
the   graces  and  hopes  of  the  next,  and 
whether  living  or  dying  they  are  peculiariy 
the  Lord's.    They  have  been  believers  in 
the  *'  Gospel  in  its  fullness  "  from  the  ear- 
liest yea^  of  its  modem  promulgation,  and 
it  is  the  best  feast  of  the  patriarch  when 
he  has  willing  listeners  to  whom  he  can 
relate  the  whole  story  of  the  past    The 
romance  of  Murray,  and  even  the  state  of 
the  religious  world   before  his  time,  old 
books  and  pamphlets  such  as  Kelly's  Union 
and  discourses  of  those  days,  are  all  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  the  alphabet    And  the 
early  history  of  Universalism  in  this  re- 
gion, the  men  who  preached  it  and  the  men 
and  women  who  had  waited  for,  and  with 
joy  received  it,  how  he  loves  to  dwell  on 
this  theme  t 

We  who  remember  the  elder  King,  the 
sparkle  of  his  kindly  eye,  his  wit  and 
playfulness  in  social  life,  the  fervor  of  his 
devotion,  the  unction  of  his  prayers,  his 


stately  mien  and  manner  of  discourse  and 
the  organ  roll  of  his  magnificent  voice  in 
sacred  song  or  sermon,  will  recognize  the 
man  in  these  letters  to  his  friend,  then  the 
quiet  country  schoolmaster,  a  profession 
that  he  heki  until  very  kite  in  life.  The 
first  letter  in  my  possession  is  dated  Dec' 
20,  1823,  just  as  Mr.  King'  had  settled  in 
Hudson,  New  York.  There  is  a  warmth 
and  reverence  in  the  commonest  details  of 
daily  life,  but  the  fulness  and  grandeur  of 
his  style  is  reserved  for  gospel  themes. 

"To  you,  my  brother,  I  feel  my  self  greatly 
indebted  for  that  warmth  oi  feeling  which 
characterises  yonr  loving  epistle.  You  have 
well  observed  that  if  our  opponenU  but 
knew  the  joys  we  derive  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Redeemer's  universal  love  they 
would  be  less  disposed  to  brand  us  as  here- 
tics merely  because  we  imiute  the  apostle 
Paul  by  trusting  in  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  them  that  believe.  We  find, 
my    brother,  in    this   divine  knowledge 

*"nit  soult  calm  tuiMbiM  and  th«  hMrtfekjoy." 

And  we  also  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that 
they  who  now  by  reason  of  their  ignorance 
a^oU  us  shall  ultimately  see  as  we  now 
see  and  rejoice  as  we  rejoice. 

That  you,  my  loving  brother,  may  have 
long  life  and  prosperity,  that  you  may  en- 
joy the  benignity  of  the  blessed  who  dwelt 
in  the  bush,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  him 
who  subscribes  himself  your  brother  in 
Christ" 

The  next  letter  is  dated  Jan.  20,  1824*  in 
which  allusion  it  made  to  some  new  ar- 
rangement, which  was  Mr.  King's  settle- 
ment for  a  while  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut* 
when  he  spent  part  of  the  time  at  North 
Salem.  The  memory  of  those  days  is 
precious  to  the  elders  here,  a  few  of  whom 
still  remain  vrith  us ;  and  to  his  friend  and 
correspondent,  Mr.  Scott,  it  was  a  refresh- 
ment of  the  soul  that  even  now  has  not  de- 
parted.   In  this  letter  he  writes: 

"  Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  dan- 
gerously afflicted  with  inflamation  of  the 
lungs,  which  in  the  opinion  of  my  physician 
was  accompanied  with  every  symptom  of 
consumption.  But  he  who  soffereth  not  a 
sparrow  to  fiatll  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice  and  who  numbers  the  hairs  of  our 
heads,  has  graciously  averted  the  arrows 
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of  death  and  preserved  me  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living.    Hallelujah  \ 

I  am  pleased  to  kam  that  Bro.  Mitchell 
has  made  you  a  visit  May  the  seed  sown 
by  him  on  that  occasion  producea  rich  har- 
vest to  the  glory  of  God  and  happiness  of 
man.  I  am  glad  that  my  plans  for  the  en- 
suing year  met  with  your  approbation.  I 
trusty  my  beloved  brother,  that  your  prayers 
in  my  behalf  may  be  realized.  I  humbly 
hope  I  may  know  nothing  among  you  a« 
the  way  of  salvation  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified." 

In  the  next  letter,  dated  Hudson  Feb.  14. 
1826,  after  he  had  left  this  locality,  he  writes; 

''The pleasant  hours  I  have  have  spent 
with  yourself  and  the  brethren  generally  in 
that  part  of  the  Redeemer's  heritage  where 
you  reside,  are  still  recollected  with  grate- 
ful emotions.  A  wise  providence  has  sep- 
arated us,  and  its  decision  in  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  event,  is  no  doubt  in  perfect 
accordance  with  that  goodness  which  ex- 
tends to  alL  It  is  hard  for  us  however  at 
aH  times  to  say,  thy  will  bi  dom!^ 

In  this  letter  he  tells  of  the  meeting  at 
Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  orjg;anizing  an 
association  denominated  the  Hudson  River 
Association,  which  he  says  will  probably 
hold  its  first  session  at  Danbury,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  trusts  to  meet  hisfriend,  and 
says; 

**  I  trust  it  may  prove  a  time  of  refi-esh- 
ing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,— a  time 
when  many  souls  may  be  brought  to  drink 
of  the  streams  of  salvation.  Brother  Scott, 
we  have  great  occasion  to  thank  the  Lord 
lor  what  he  has  done  for  our  Zion.  Con- 
trast the  present  with  the  time  when  the 
venerable  Murray  landed  upon  our  shores 
—this  vast  continent  could  at  that  time 
only  iumish  one  individual  to  proclaim  the 
universal  grace  of  God;  since  which  pe- 
riod the  Lord  has  raised  up  for  us  a  mighty 
army.  Notwithstanding  the  cause  has 
been  opposed  by  bigotry,  ignorance,  super- 
stition and  priestly  intolerance,  yet,  thank 
Cod,  his  truth  has  triumphed  over  alL 

In  July  1836)  he  offers  words  ot  consola- 
tion to  his  friend  who  has  parted  with  one 
of  his  children. 

"  I  sincerely  sympathise  with  you,  my 
respected  brother,  in  the  severe  affliction 


through  which  you  have  been  called  to  pass. 
But,  my  brother,  rejoice  that  you  have  been 
able  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before 
us  in  the  promise  of  our  Lord.  It  is  upon 
occasiofis  of  distress  that  we  deeply  and 
sensibly  feel  our  need  of  that  strong  conso- 
lation which  our  faith  in  the  character  and 
designs  of  God  is  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
part Has  it  not  sometimes  appeared 
strange  to  you.  Brother  Scott,  that  the 
enemies  of  our  £uth  should  dare  assert 
with  so  much  apparent  confidence  that 
Universalism  ^would  do  to  live  by  but  not  to 
die  by.*  That  while  in  health  the  mind 
might  be  elevated  into  a  confidence  and 
acquiescence  in  its  principles,  but,  that  when 
sickness  assails  us,  or  when  death  ap- 
proaches we  shall  find  ourselves  most 
awfully  mistaken  and  therefore  become  a 
prey  to  horror  and  despair?" 

The  next  letter  is  dated  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  1828,  where  Mr.  King  had  just 
removed  and  in  which  he  alludes  to  parting 
with  one  society  and  taking  upon  himself 
the  care  of  another. 

♦^  The  very  day.  Brother  Scott,  on  which 
your  last  letter  is  dated,  I  pronounced  my 
valedictory  discourse  to  Hudson;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  my  brother,  that  I  never  had  a 
more  unpleasant  duty,  or  one  more  painful 
to  my  sensabilities  to  discharge  since  I 
have  been  in  the  ministry.*'  He  then  gives 
his  reasons  for  leaving  when  he  had  been 
"  so  long  and  so  pleasantly  situated,"  which 
he  refers  to  ''one  of  those  mysterious 
windings  of  Providence  which  so  frequently 
urge  us  to  the  acknowledgement  that  *  it  is 
not  in  man  who  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps.'" 

Of  the  Portsmouth  society,  his  new 
home,  he  says ; 

*'  The  church  here  was  planted  by  the 
venerable  Murray  and  is  the  third  oldest 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  some  of  the  ablest  preachers  of 
our  denomination,  such  as  George  Richards, 
Hosea  Ballou,  Sebastian  Streeter  and 
Edward  Turner.  ^  more  kind  and  friendly 
people  I  never  met  with  in  my  life.  I  of- 
ten think  of  you,  Brother  Scott,  and  the 
happy  meetings  we  have  enjoyed  at  North 
Salem^  Ridgefield,  Danbury  and  Norwalk. 
They  were,  as  you  observe,  'halcyonj 
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and  I  trust  they  are  not  gone  forever.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  determination  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  regard  to  this  matter 
it  is  a  comforting  hope  which  looks  beyond 
the  grave  to  those  blissful  mansions  where 
friends  and  kindred  meet,  never  more  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  separation.  I  think.  I 
can  say,  without  ostentation,  that  my  con- 
fidence in  God,  in  the  integrity  of  his  prom- 
ises, in  the  confirmation  of  his  glorious 
purposes,  increases  with  my  age,  and  I 
trust,  my  brother,  that  we  may  both  hold 
fast  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  firm 
unto  the  end.  And  now  may  the  Lord 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee,  the  Locd  look 
down  upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee, 
the  Lord  lift  upon  thee  the  light  of  his 
countenance  and  give  thee  peace,  is  the 
prayer  of  your  friend  and  brother." 

After  a  visit  to  North  Salem  he  writes  in 
1829,— 

"  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  my  visit  to 
North  Salem  was  so  well  received,  and 
especially  that  it  was  instrumental  in  kind- 
liny  a  flame  of  devotion  to  our  *  Redeeming 
God.*  It  is  also  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
my  mind  to  find  my  labors  attended  with 
such  results,  for  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to 
see  all  who  profess  a  faith  in  our  distin- 
guishing principles  ardently  and  piously 
devoted  to  their  dissemination.  It  is 
not  the  cause  of  a  party,  but  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  my  sober  judgment  there  is  no  sub- 
ject that  can  occupy  our  minds  which  is  so 
well  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of 
reverence  for  the  God  who  governs  us,  or 
of  good  will  towards  our  fellow-men,  as  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles 

I  sincerely  regret  that  you  are  destitute 
of  the  regular  ministrations  of  this  glorious 
Gospel.  I  often  think  of  the  spititual 
wants  of  my  brethren  in  that  interesting 
section  of  our  Redeemer's  heritage  which 
was  once  the  scene  of  my  labors,  and  often 
does  the  sincere  prayer  of  my  heart  ascend 
to  God  that  he  may  send  you  a  pastor  af- 
ter his  own  heart  who  shall  feed  you.  with 
knowledge  and  understanding.  I  have  to- 
day been  thinking  of  a  plan  which  if  adopted 
would,  in  my  opinion  tend  directly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth  in  your 
vicinity,  and„  in  fact,  in  every  place  wher^ 


it  could  conveniently  be  reduced  to  practice. 
The  plan  I  would  suggest  is  very  simple. 
It  is  this.     Let  the  brethren  meet  together 
regularly  every  Sabbath  either  in  the  school- 
house  or  at  some  private  dwelling.     Let 
t^em  when  thus  assembled  hjrmn  the  praise- 
of  their  Creator  and  Benefactor  and  then 
let  some  brother  address   the   throne  of 
grace,  and  then  after  reading  a  portion  of 
the  sacred  word  let  some  of  the  numerous 
sermons  in  defence  of  our  faith  be  read  for 
mutual  edification.     By  pursuing  such   a 
course  you  will  become  *  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might.*     If   we 
have  a  few  coals  of  fire  on  tlie  hearth  w^e 
know  that  by  separating  them  they  soon 
expand  their  heat,  but  if  any  of  them,  which 
thus   separated,   retain   a  few  sparks    we 
collect  them  together  and  by  the  gentle 
application  of  the  proper  means  we  pro- 
duced a  flame  that  will  afford  us  both  light 
and  heat.     If  this  recommendation  meets 
your  views  I  doubt  not  but  the  result  will 
be  such  as  to  rejoice  many  hearts  and  pro- 
mote the  declarative  glory  of  God.  " 

This  suggestion  was  carried  out  with  its 
prophesied  effect.  In  1831  he  writes  thus, 
still  dating  from  Portsmouth. 

"  You  say,  *  I  want  to  know  how  your 
time  has  passed  away  since  I  heard  from 
you  last  ?'  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  can 
say  that  it  has  passed  pleasantly  ind^d. 
I  find  myself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  ex- 
cellent friends  who  are  warmly  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  our  faith  and  who  certainly 
appear  to  have  imbibed,  a  good  share  of 
the  spirit  of  our  Master.  I  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  say  that  I  do  not  find  half 
time  enough.  You  know  I  was  iond  of 
reading  when  I  lived  in  Connecticut,  and 
I  must  say  that  my  fondness  for  this  intel- 
lectual exercise  increases  with  my  age. 
Well  then,  I  have  af  very  large  number  of 
parishioners  who  are  all  anxious  to  have 
me  visit  them  as  often  as  possible,  then  I 
have  frequent  invitations  to  preach  in 
neighboring  towns  and  to  exchange  with 
my  ministering  brethren  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere.  So  you  see  I  have  little  leisure. 
You  again  ask  *  Does  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer  continue  to  flourish  in  your  part 
of  his  heritage  ?  do  you  gain  converts  ? 
are  they  in.  earnest  V  &c.     I    am    glad. 
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brother  Scott,  thut  it  is  my  power  to  re- 
turn you  such  an  answer  to  these  enquiries 
as  will  afford  you  satisfaction.  That  blessed 
cause  in  which  we  are  mutually  and  deeply 
interested,  was  never  so  flourishing  as.  at 
present  in  this  town  and  vicinity.  Many 
have  been  added  to  our  numbers  who  give 
evidence  by  their  lives  that  they  love  the 
truth  and  feel  its  moral  influences,  and  I 
earnestly  pray  God,  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  join  me  in  the  petition,  that  thousands 
of  such  believers  may  be  added  to  the  fold 
of  the  faithful  in  every  part  of  our  happy 
country. 

Last  Sunday  I  preached  a  sermon  from 
I.  John  iv ;  19,  in  which  I  remarked  that 
the  grand  moral  effects  of  loving  God  is 
the  sanctfflcation  of  our  nature — its  natural 
tendency  is  to  conform  our  wills  and  affec- 
tions to  his  holy  character.  We  generally 
find  ourselves  inclined  to  imitate  those 
persons  whom  we  love,  especially  if  they 
are  distinguished  for  the  possession  of 
eminent  virtues,  and  not  only  so,  but  we 
also  endeavor  to  conform  to  their  desires 
and  wishes  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
constancy.  Now  is  it  not  equally  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  same  principle 
holds  and  applies  in  respect  to  our  love  to 
Qod  ?  Do  not  his  titles  and  attributes 
convey  to  our  minds  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  everything  that  is  truly  great  and  excel- 
lent ?  And  is  it  possible  for  us  to  dwell 
long  on  the  study  or  meditation  of  these 
titles  without  feeling  in  our  souls  the  kind- 
ling and  purifying  energies  ?  Think  of  his 
paternal  tide — think  of-  it  as  a  description 
of  his  affections  and  government  and  pur- 
poses, and  your  hearts  will  be  drawn  to  him 
with  the  cords  of  love.  There  are  certain 
moral  associations  connected  with  the  name 
of  Father  that  are  of  the  most  pleasing  na- 
ture: they  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  our 
helplessness  and  innocency ;  they  recall  a 
train  of  the  most  delightful  imagery  which  is 
calculated  to  illustrate  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
in  pouring  into  the  hearts  of  our  parents  so 
much  of  his  own  tenderness  and  love. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you,  my  brother,  in 
respect  to  what  you  say  of  misguided  in- 
fidels. They  are  truly  objects  of  commis- 
eration.   Let  us  rejoice  that  the  word  of  the 


Lord  abideth  forever  and  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  all  oppositions." 

Again  he  writes  July  15,  1832  ; 

"  Your  esteemed  favor  is  just  received. 
To  say  that  it  gave  me  pleasure  would  but 
feebly  express  the  emotions  it  occasioned. 
I  devoured  its  contents  with  a  greediness 
of  delight.  How  many  recollections  did  it 
awaken  of  days  and  years  gone  by  ;  of  the 
many  happy  seasons  we  have  spent  togeth- 
er in  social  converse  and  in  the  worship  of 
our  common  Father  according  to  the  views 
we  mutually  cherish  of  his  illimitable  grace. 
These  reminiscences  are  associated  with 
the  brightest  spots  of  my  existence  ;  they 
are  sacred  to  friendship,  to  Christian  friend- 
ship, the  purest  and  best  that  Heaven 
allows  us  in  this*  vale  of  tears. 

Neither  time  nor  distance  has  effaced 
from  my  heart  the  impressions  which  were 
produced  by  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
brethren  of  Ridgefield  and  North  Salem. 
I  regard  the  pleasures  of  friendship  as 
ranking  among  the  most  eminent  instances 
of  the  divine  benevolence,  and  for  its  ines- 
timable favors  God  is  entitled  to  the  un- 
feigned gratitude  of  our  hearts.  What  a 
dreary  waste  would  this  world  be  if  there 
were  no  kindred  spirits  with  whom  we 
could  hold  communion,  with  whom  we 
could  rejoice  in  prosperity  and  sympathise 
in  affliction  ?  And  what  is  so  well  calculated- 
to  imp)ose  and  chasten  the  affections  and' 
sympathies  of  our  social  nature  as  corres- 
ponding views  of  the  nature  and  govern^ 
ment  of  God  ?  This  explains  the  secret  of 
that  strong  and  indissolable  bond  of  union 
which  subsisted  between  the  primitive 
followers  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
poet  may  well  say,"  therefore, 

'  BlessM  are  the  sons  of  peace 
Whose  hearts  and  hopes  are  one  ; 
Whose  kind  designs  to  serve  and  please 
Throuigh-  all  their  actions  run. ' 

The  doctrine  in  which  you  and  myself 
have  believed  for  years,  and  for  the-  spread, 
of  which  we  are  mutually  interested,  gives 
birth  to  the  most  enduring  attachments. 
It  proclaims  a  common  parent  whose  loving 
kindness  extends  to  all  his  offsprings.  The 
more  we  study  the  principles  of  this  faith 
the  more  apparent  are  its  moral  excellencies 
to  our  understanding,  and  the  more  heartily 
can  we  respond  to  the  sonc  of-  the  angels 
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*  Olory  to  God  in  tbe  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace  good,  will  toward  mto.'  ** 

In  this  letter  he  congratulates  his  friend 
that  the  building  of  a  house  of  worship  is 
contemplated  in  North  Salem  *<  which 
shows  your  interest  in  the  cause  of  God, 
which  cause  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  highest  happiness  of  the  human  race." 
And  of  his  own  field  of  labor  he  says ; 
In  this  section  of  the  country  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  around  a  vigorous  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  course  of  Universalism. 
Societies  hare  grown  up  in  several  town  and 
in  Exeter  and  Great  Falls  churches  are 
being  erected.  So  that  I  assure  the  spread 
of  our  sentiments  is  encouraging.'' 

Writing  again  in  1832,  he  expresses  the 
same  joy  from  the  Christian  feUowship  of 
his  old  friend  saying,  "  It  throws  a  charm 
over  existence  that  adds  tenfold  interest  to 
the  hope  of  immortality.  Be  assured  that 
neither  time  nor  distance  shall  lessen  my 
attachment  for  yourself  or  the  friends  at 
North  Salem."  He  mentions  here  as  in 
other  letters  an  occasional  exhibition  of 
the  Zoological  institution  in  his  town  where 
he  met  old  friends  from  North  Salem  who 
were  managers.  Of  this  occasion  he  says; 
"  It  was  a  joyful  time  to  me  as  it  gave  me 
an  oppor^Jnity  of  seeing  Brothers  H.  and 
T.  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  eight  years  ;  " 
and  several  other  names  are  mentioned 
with  his  usual  warmth  of  friendship.  '*  I 
am  heartily  glad,"  he  says  at  this  time,  ^  Co 
hear  of  the  prosperity  of  our  cause  in  your 
region.  God  prosper  it  still  more  abun* 
dantly.  YoUr  Society  is  highly  favored  in 
the  foithful  labors  of  Brother  Hillyer." 

Of  his  home,  his  children  and  the  dear 
domestic  ties  he  often  writes,  in  his  rich, 
whole-souled  tone  that  I  must  not  put  on 
the  printed  page;  but  here  is  an  allusion  to 
his  gifted  boy  Starr,  only  ^*  Un  years  of 
agawho  is  studying  Latir,  Greek  and  Al- 
gebra, and  we  think  him  an  excellent 
scholar." 

The  next  letter  is  dated  Charlestown, 
1837,  where  Mr.  King  had  removed  in  the 
interval  Mention  is  here  made  of  the 
conference  meetings  that  were  established 
in  that  vicinity  at  that  time,  which  many 
will  remember,   especially  in  connection 


I' 
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with  his  memory  who  was  thehr  life  and 
soul.    He  says ; 

^  We  have  recently  established  a  Confer- 
ence which  meeU  weekly  in  the  different 
societies  in  the  neighborhood.  The  exer- 
cises of  these  meetings  are  singing,  prayer, 
exhortations  &c.  Our  brethren  and  sisters 
are  delighted  with  these  meetings,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  aUended  with 
the  best  of  consequences.  How  it  would 
rejoice  my  heart.  Brother  Scott,  to  have 
ou  with  us  on  these  liappy  occasions, 
he  intelligence  you  communicate  in  rela- 
tion to  yo«r  society  is  also  gratifying  to 
my  feelings.  God  has  blessed  you  with  a 
worthy  and  truly  estimable  pastor  in  Brother 
Hillyer  and  I  pray  that  the  connexion  may 
be  not  only  lasting  but  mutually  beneficud." 

It  is  gratif3ring  to  add  here  that  this  con- 
nexion did  last  thirty  years,  until  Mr,  Hill- 
yer was  called  home  to  his  last  rest 
Although  those  were  the  days  of  discuss- 
ion, and  debates,  for  those  measures  Mr. 
King  had  no  taste.    He  says ; 

**  I  learn  from  you  thitt  Brother  Hillyer 
is  about  engaging  in  a  public  discussion. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  Not  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  utmost  frttdom  of  discussion, 
but  because  I  am  doubtful  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  such  oral  debates  are  among 
the  best  means  which  can  be  used  to  estab- 
lish our  peculiar  sentiments." 

But  the  correspondence  is  now  almost 
closed ;  only  two  more  letters  and  it  is 
finished.  He  again  in  1837,  writes  from 
Charlestown ; 

*'  Your  letters  always  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  my  mind  and  feelings.  They 
tnusport  me  in  imagination  to  the  early 
days  of  my  ministry,  when  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  first  forming  your  acquaintance. 
These  are,  I  assure  my  brother,  a  thousand 
delightful  associations  which  cluster  around 
that  period  of  my  life.  Then  the  cause  of 
Universalism  was  in  its  infitncy  in  that| 
section  of  the  Redeemer's  heritage  where 
your  lot  is  cast,  and  I  stood  alone  as  th^ 
public  defender  of  the  fiiith  once  delivered] 
to  the  saints.  But  I  was  nobly  susUine^ 
by  the  few  veteran  soldiers  of  the  crosd 
who  had  the  moral  courage  to  profess  thei« 
belief  in  the  universal  goodness  of  thei^ 
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Father,  God.  It  does  my  heart  good  even 
now  to  think  of  the  warm  greetings  I  was 
wont  to  have  from  friends  in  North  Salem, 
Ridgefield,  Danbury,  and  wherever  duty 
called  me  to  proclaim  the  great  salvation. 
I  think,  my  brother,  we  ought  to  be  truly 
grateful  that  God  has  granted  us  the 
power  of  retrospection,  for  by  exeroise  of 
this  £unilty  of  our  souls  we  can  live  over 
and  over  again  the  most  delightful  scenes 
of  the  past  and  enjoy  all  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  our  youthful  friendship.'* 

June  27,  1838,  is  the  date  of  his  last 
letter,  in  which  he  says  ; 

"  I  am  always  conscious  of  a  refreshment 
of  soul  after  perusing  one  of  your  epistles; 
you  always  write  as  if  the  words  came 
warm  from  the  heart,  and  such  words 
always  reach  the  heart. 

I  am  in  high  expectation  of  seeing  your- 
self; Brother  Howe  and  Brother  Hillyer  at 
the  Convention  in  September.  We  shall 
doubtless  have  a  glorious  time. 

The  good  cause  about  which  you  enquire' 
is  prospering  gloriously  in  this  region.  I 
want  you  to  remember  me  partkularfy  to  ' 
Brother  Hillyer.  Tell  him  I  shall  be  highly 
gratified  to  have  him  and  yourself  make 
my  house  your  home  should  you  attend  the 
next  session  of  the  United  States  Conven- 
tion. And  such  a  shaking  of  hands  as 
there  will  be  r^ 

That  "  shaking  of  hands,"  his  correspon- 
dent tells  me,  was  not  to  be  on  this  side  of 
the  river ;  but  it  is  a  haj^y  thought  that 
the  fiuthful  pastors  have  clasped  hands  in 
the  free  air  of  paradise  and  heard  the 
*^  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 
Little  more  thaala  year  from  the  date  of  this 
last  extract,  Starr  King,  then  a  lad  of  four- 
teen years,  writes  a  long  letter  to  his  father's 
old  friend  telling  of  his  parents'  sickness 
and  death  and  the  impression  it  has  left 
upon  his  home.  In  it  we  see  the  ''  head  of 
the  family  "  in  the  boy  of  fourteen. 

**  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret,  as  you 
may  suppose,  that  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  your  episde  arrived  too  late  for  the 
perusal  of  him  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
We  did  not  receive  your  letter  until  Friday 
evening,  while  on  Friday  noon  the  spirit  of 
him  who  was  our  fsither  and  your  friend 
left  its  dwelling  place  of  clay  to  seek  its 


residence  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest" 
He  then  gives  the  whole  account  of  his 
sickness,  and  at  the  last  when  the  skill  of 
physicians  was  unavailing  he  says,  in  his 
manly  boy  style ; 

^  This  intelligence  did  not  move  him,  for 
he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  death,  talked 
calmly  and  cheerfully  with  ail  his  friends 
who  called  to  see  him,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  his  departure.  Then  did 
he  show  forth  his  unwavering  confidence 
and  trust  in  the  consolations  of  that  faith 
which  when  in  seasons  of  health  he  so 
strenuously  advocated.  He  continued  in 
this  happy  state  of  mind  till  about  ten  days 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  attached  with 
a  spell  of  derangement.  But  even  during 
his  insanity  he  was  perfectly  happy,  the 
subject  of  his  talk  being  Immortality  and 
Heaven.  He  continued  thus  with  a  few 
intervals  of  reason  till  Friday  last,  when  the 
long  expected  though  much  dreaded  hour  of 
dissolution  arrived."  After  describing  the 
burial  services  at  the  church  where  his 
father  was  pastor  he  adds,  ''  Thus  ended 
all  the  ceremony  of  woe.  Even  now,  when 
we  look  back  upon  past  scenes  the  whole 
seems  like  a  dream,  so  Uttie  do  we  realize 
his  departure.  Mother  bears  her  affliction 
nobly  and  does  not  show  any  symptoms  of 
repining,  for  we  all  know,  to  use  fiither's 
own  words,  *  The  great  Governor  is  above, 
whatever  he  does  is  right'  We  have  no 
fears  for  the  future.  To  be  sure  mother 
has  a  great  care  upon  her,  there  being  six 
children.  I  am  the  oldest,  being  somewhat 
over  fourteen.  But  if  she  succeeds  well 
there  will  be  more  credit  to  herself.  Mother 
sends  her  love  with  the  particular  request 
that  you  would  continue  writing  us  as  here* 
tofore.  If  there  was  a  friend  whom  father 
esteemed  before  another  that  friend  was 
yourselfl  If  therefore  you  should  make  it 
convenient  to  write  again,  your  letters  will 
be  answered  if  possible  by  your  young 
friend." 

In  January  1840,  in  answer  to  a  letter  ol 
in(|uiry  about  all  the  £unily  he  writes  a 
long  letter  telling  the  progress  of  the  six 
fiitherless  children.    Of  himself  he  says  ; 

"  I  was  too  much  confined  in  the  store 
where  I  was  placed  a  year  before  father's 
death.    I  was  not  at  liberty  in  the  evening 
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and  therefore  could  not  enjoy  any  leisure 
for  improvement  in  reading  or  the  languages 
in  which  I  had  at  school  somewhat  ad- 
vanced. However  I  am-  happy  to  write 
that  I  no  longer  have  reason  to  lament 
such  a  misfortune*  On  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber I  changed  my  occupation  from  book- 
keeping in,  a  store  to  a  teacher  in  one 
of  the  best  town  schools.  Gharlestown  is 
noted  throughout  the  Union  for  the  excel- 
lence of  her  public  schools,  and  taking  intb 
consideration  the  vigilance  of  the  trustees 
I  have  some  little  cause  to  be  flattered 
with  the  appointment  and  a  great  deal  more 
reason  to  be  vigilant  and  circumspect  that 
I  may  keep  it.  ^ 

I  have  some  scholars  very  far  advanced 
so  that  the  situation  will  also  prove  a  bene- 
fit to  myself.  Besides,  the  hours  of  school 
are  but  six  during  the  day,  and  I  can  now 
have  plenty  of  time  for  improvement  in  any 
branch  I  may  chose.  I  have  of  late  thought 
pretty  strongly  of  entering  the  ministry,  if 
circumstances  should  favor  such  a  desire. 
However,  on  account  of  my  youth  I  cannot 
look  forward  to  it  only  as  to  be .  obtained 
at  the  end  of  some  years. 

With  regard  to  our  prospects,  I  will  say 
one  word.  How  many  times  when  reflect- 
ing on  our  condition  have  we  had  cause  to 
remember  father's  trust  in  the  care  of  the 
Almighty  in  protecting  his  family  when  he 
should  be  no  more  1  In  conversation  with 
Father  Streeter  he  expressed  his  perfect 
confidence  that  *  He  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb*  would  not  forget  his 
femily.  He  said  although  the  means  were 
not  known  to  his  mind  by  which  this  should 
be  effected  still  his  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  was  wrong  to.  despair.  And  I 
say  we  have  had  many  occasions  to  remem- 
ber his  Christian  hopes.  It  was  proved  so. 
Through  our  own  exertions  and  the  help  of 
good  friends  we  have  succeeded  much  be* 
yond  our  expectations  and  can  now  say 
*  farewell  despair.' " 

In  1 841,  lie  reports  success  in  his  pro- 
fession as  teacher  and  in  his  home  relations. 
I-n  answer  to  a  request  for  the  publication 
of  a  volume  of  his  father's  sermons  he 
says  ; 

*>  It  would  have  afforded  us  much  pleasure 
as  well  as  a  number  of  his  friends  to  have 


published  a  collection  of  them,  but  it  was 
his  last  request  to  keep  them  private  and 
we  did  not  feel  willing  to  depart  from  it. 
Mother  has  made  a  selection  from  the  top- 
ics she  thought  would  be  most  acceptable, 
and  if  the  perusal  will  afford  instruction  or 
consolation  to  one  of  his  most  respected 
friends  I  am  sure  father  could  not  have 
wished  a  better  disposal  of  them." 

In  June  1842,  he  writes  enthusiastically 
of  a  visit  he  has  just  made  Mr.  Scott,  tells 
every  little  adventure  of  his  journey  home 
and  adds,  "  Never  did  I  enjoy  a  happier 
season  than  the  short  time  I  was  permitted 
to  spend  with  you.  My  visit  Svas  so  sudden 
that  I  sometimes  look  upon  it  as  a  dream 
till  I  wake  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
reality  by  the  figure  of  that  tall  mountain 
rising  before  me,  and  the  recollections  of 
happy  scenes  of  which  I  am  convinced 
there  is  reality." 

In  1842,  he  tells  of  duty  and  study  so 
occupying  his  time  that  for  four  months  he 
has  scarcely  written  a  letter.  Then  comes 
a  tender'  account  of  every  member  of  the 
family  narrated  with  fatherly  minuteness 
and  partiality,  and  the  letter  closes  with  an 
account  of  revivals  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
at  that  time. 

"  Has  the  storm  of  revivals  and  excite- 
ment which  has  disturbed  our  neighborhood 
during  the  past  winter  reached  your  quiet 
neighborhood  ?  If  so  I  trust  they  have  re- 
sulted in  as  much  good.  Their  influence 
has  not  been  the  proselytism  of  a  few  de- 
luded minds  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  woe. 
This  perhaps  has  been  the  aim  of  those 
who  have  created  the  excitement,  but  the 
effect  of  their  influence  has  not  been  limited 
to  so  narrow  a  circle.  The  fanaticism  of 
opponents  has  created  a  zeal  among  Uni- 
versalists  hitherto  unknown  in  this  vicinity, 
a  zeal  not  shown  in  rant,  but  in  trtie  and 
firm  devotioii  to  our  cause.  The  unhealthy 
excitement  among  those  who  oppose  us 
has  called. forth  a  healthy  excitement  among 
us.  Numbers  have  been  added  to  the 
Univcrsalist  churches  in  our  neighborhood 
and  numbers  are  still  joining.  Our  churches 
are  full.  Father  Streeter's  and  Brother 
Skinner's  in  Boston  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. So  is  ours  in  Charlestown.  The 
ordinance  of  baptism  has  been  administered 
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to  many  who  have  joined  us.  Such  has 
been  the  effect  of  partialist  revivals  among 
us.  In  this  way  have  they  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  Universalism.  So  may  it 
ever  be.  We  have  a  better  faith,  one  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  certainly  more  conformed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  Appeals  to  the  passions 
and  to  the  fears  cannot  overthrow  it,  for  it 
is  founded  in  reason,  in  Scripture,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things." 

In  July  1843,  he  writes  of  one  of  our 
national  festivals. 

"The  great  "  17th,"  the  glorious  event 
of  the  year  has  departed.  You  have  doubt- 
less heard  of  the  leading  feature  of  the  cel- 
ebration. Of  course  the  gem  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  speech  of  Webster.  It  is 
late  to  send  it  now,  but  such  a  speech  is 
not  ephemeral,  its  interest  does  not  depend 
on  local  causes,  the  place  or  the  occasion  ; 
neither  does  its  interest  depend  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  orator.  It  is  a  noble  produc- 
tion, grand  in  its  execution,  a  monument  of 
the  strength  of  our  language  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  author,  fitted  to  endure  as  long 
as  the  obelisk  which  occasioned  its  produc- 
tion. It  is  simple,  grand,  sublime.  The 
passages  respecting  the  monument,  the 
Pilgrims  and  Washington  surpass,  I  think, 
every  former  attempt  of  the  great  orator, 
and  perhaps  equal  any  passges  in  the  liter- 
ature of  ancient  or  modem  times." 

And  now  he  lu-ges  his  father's  old  friend 
to  visit  his  home  ; 

^Besides  the  physical  attractions,  the 
city  and  its  vicinity,  the  novelty  and  beauty 
of  its  scenery, — and  these  are  not  few, — 
we  pan  afford  you  attractions  of  an  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious  nature,  our 
schools  and  the  churches  and  ministers 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  '  our  most 
holy  faith.'  You  would  be  rejoiced  at  the 
signs  of  prosperity  among  the  supporters 
of  our  views  in  this  region.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outward  signs  of  strength,  how- 
ever flourishing  in  numbers  or  prosperity 
our  opposers  may  appear,  I  am  convinced 
every  day  that  their  *  glory  is  departing.' 
In  New  England  in  the  most  enlightened 
parts  Orthodoxy  is  not  the  most  prevailing 
faith.  T/u  spirit  of  the  age  is  for  us. 
liberal  Christianity  has  created  it  and  it 


will  react  in  aiding  the  progress  of  Liberal 
Chaistianity.  The  moral  reformers  of  the 
age,  the  great  ideas  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Temperance  movement,  our  Anti  Slavery 
movement  and  our  countless  other  benevo- 
lent enterprises  for  the  great  end  of  rais- 
ing man,  never  sprung  from  a  partial  faith, 
the  belief  in  a  partial  God,  or  an  unequal 
destiny.  They  are  the  offspring  of  a  uni- 
versal faith,  the  temporal  realization  of  the 
doctrines  we  believe,  and  wherever  these 
reforms  are  carried,  wherever  they  gain 
advocates  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  parent  principle — true 
Christianity.  I  do  not  look  so  hiuch  there- 
fore to  outward  appearances,  to  numbers, 
or  to  churches  for  evidence  of  our  pros- 
perity, I  look  for  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
in  the  tendencies  of  popular  opinion,  the 
interest  felt  in  the  great  questions  of  re- 
form and  the  wide  spread  feeling  of  liber- 
ality." 

In  1 85 1  he  writes  words  of  consolation 
to  the  friend  so  dear  to  his  father,  after 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  daughter. 

"  You  have  indeed  been  called  to  drink 
of  the  bitter  waters,  but  I  rejoice,  as 
Moses  cast  the  sweetening  branch  in  the 
fountain  of  Marah,  you  have  been  able  to 
make  the  cup  pleasant  by  the  power  of 
fiaith.  What  should  we  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  changes  of.  the  present  world  without 
the  assurance  of  that  love  from  which 
neither  angels  nor  principalities,  northings 
present  nor  things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor 
death,  nor  any  other  creature  can  separate 
us  ?  You  have  tasted  the  whole  lot  of  mor- 
tals and  I  bless  God  that  you  have  been 
able,  through  the  strength  of  the  great 
Christian  hope  to  rejoice  even  in  tribula- 
tion." 

In  referring  to  his  visit  to  North  Salem 
he  says : 

"  I  think  I  see  old  Father  Howe's  white 
head  as  I  first  saw  it  when  you  rode  with 
me  over  three  years  ago.  What  a  delight- 
ful visit  that  was,  dear  friend  1  I  often  think 
of  it ;  how  I  drove  in  the  wagon  from 
Norwalkto  Ridgefield  and  found  you  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  what  a  hearty 
welcome  I  found  in  your  family.  Those 
hills  and  the  little  streams  are  clear  in  my 
memory.    I  hope  and  pray  I  may  see  you 
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at  your  home  once  again.  Give  my  warm- 
est love  to  Captain  Howe  and  £iimily  and 
say  to  them  I  invoke  Heaven's  richest 
blessings  on  their  old  age  before  they  are 
called  to  the  company  of  the  redeemed." 

And  now  as  the  years  move,  the  press^ 
ure  of  care  and  duty  become  daily  heavier 
upon  the  matured,  popular  man,  but  he  still 
finds  time  to  keep  his  old  friend  informed 
of  all  the  gradual  charges  and  progress  in 
his  mother's  £&mily,  ot  his  settlement  as 
pastor  over  his  lather's  society  in  Charles- 
town,  his  removal  to  Hollis  street,  Boston, 
of  which  he  says ; 

"You  will  notice  from  the  papers,  perhaps, 
that  some  of  the  brethren  are  dissatisfied 
with  my  views  of  religion,  and  say  that  I 
am  no  Universaiist.  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  am  firm  as  ever  in  the  belief  of  the 
Infinite  love  of  God  and  the  final  victory 
of  grace." 

He  writes  also  of  his  own  marriage  and 
housekeeping,  then  of  his  "little  blue  eyed 
daughter  "  Edith.  "Her  beauty  I  can't  say 
anything  for,  as  she  resembles  her  father 
very  much,  except  her  eyes  which  are  blue 
like  my  £&ther's.  We  have  reason  to  be 
thoughtful  to  the  good  giver  for  this  prec- 
ious treasure."  He  refers  again  to  his 
visit  to  his  old  firiend's  home,  "  the  ride  up 
from  Norwalk  to  your  house  and  the  first 
sight  of  your  coming  down  the  ladder.  It 
Was  a  delightful  visit  to  me.  We  have  had 
strange  experiences  since  then,  but  I  re- 
joice to  see  by  the  strong  religious  tone  of 
your  letter  that  you  count  all  things  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  Christ.  It  is  inspir- 
ing, my  brother,  to  come  in  communion 
with  a  faith  like  yours,  which  brings  forth 
such  '  fruit  in  old  age,'  which  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of." 

He  sends  him  a  c*iaracteristic  note  with 
his  daguerreotype  by  a  North  Salem  friend; 

"Mr.  Titus  is  making  us  a  call  this  even- 
ing and  we  are  talking  over  old  times,  re- 
freshing recollections  of  you  and  Father 
Howe  and  the  dear  friends  of  my  fiither. 
My  wife  sends  you  a  daguerreotype  of  my- 
self which  she  had  in  her  possession.  It 
is  tolerably  good  and  very  accurate  in  its 
homeliness.  If  you  will  accept  it  from 
her  she  will  be  quite  happy." 

Again  he  writes  to  urge  Mr.  Scott  to  at- 


tend the  coming  Universaiist  convention 
in  Boston  in  185 1.  "I  write  with  great 
hurry  to  say  that  our  house  and  hearts  will 
be  open  to  welcome  you.  There  will  be  a 
large  gathering  of  believers  here  and  no 
doubt  a  glorious  season  of  refreshing. 
Can't  you  write  saynig  when  you  will  leave  ? 
and  I  will  meet  you  at  the  depot  to  take 
you  to  our  home.    You  must  not  say  no." 

How  often  I  am  reminded  while  looking 
over  these  letters  and  recalling  my  own 
recollection  of  this  rare  soul,  of  what  anoth- 
er says  of  a  similar  character.    "  I  always 

thought knew  everything  and  indeed  I 

think  so  now.  But  I  think  it  was  partly 
because  he  put  me  so  wholly  ,at  my  ease. 
We  used  to  say  of  one  of  the  professors, 
when  I  was  in  college,  that  when  you  called 
upon  him  he  made  you  feel  that  you  were 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world;  and  so  you 
felt  that  he  was  next  best" 

And  now  I  have  but  one  short  letter  left 
before  he  leaves  Boston  for  California.  He 
did  not  forget  his  father's  old  friend  while 
there,  but  that  letter  is  not  in  my  posses- 
sion. This  is  the  last  letter  fit>m  Boston, 
dated  Feb ,  i860. 

"  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you  though  it  grieves  mz  to  learn  of 
yonr  heavy  afflictions.  Who  is  fitted,  how- 
ever, to  bear  sorrow  but  a  Christian  believer? 
I  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  your  faith 
and  unbroken  trust.  Paul  could  say,  'I 
reckon  that  th^  sufierings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  g'Ory  that  shall  be  .revealed  in  us  !  *  — 
What  a  wonderful  passage  that  is !  how  full 
of  triumphant  vision  and  joy !  You  know 
It  by  hearty  which  is  the  only  way  to  learn 
Scripture ;  and  such  fa  th  as  yours  makes 
the  Gospel  more  real  and  strengthening  to 
me.  God  bless  you  and  sustain  you  and 
keep  you  in  fellowship  with  the  joy  of  him 
who  was  made  perfect  through  suffering ! 
I  am  going  to  California  to  remain  one,  two 
or  three  years,  as  Providence  appoints.  — 
My  wife  and  daughter  Edith,  eight  years 
old,  go  with  me,  —  we  have  had  no  other 
children.  Edith  has  blue  eyes  precisely 
like  my  £&ther.  We  shall  start  from  New 
York  probably  about  April  5th.  My  health 
has  not  been  so  firm  for  six  months  as  for* 
merly.    I  have  lectured  and  preached  too 
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much,  my  nerves  have  been  a  little  shaken,  sist  closing  these  pages  by  quoting  Bret 

and  doubtless  a  removal  to  San  Francisco  Harte's  graphic  words,  a  pencil  stroke  of 

will  be  of  permanent  benefit     Mother  is  genius  worthy  his  subject. 

very  well ;  I  wish  she  could  visit  your  neigh-  relieving  guard. 

borhood  once  more,  and  will  propose  it  to  2r.  s.  k,   Obu.  March,  4, 1864. 

her  when  I  see  her  next.      I  lf«//r  shall  for-  •    Come  the  reHrf"  what.  Sentry,  h^^ 

/;     X  J  «.   1-^  1      .  ..   .                .  How  pawed  the  night  through  thy  long  wakinf?* 

get  my  first  delightful  visit  to   your  home-  ..  Cold,  eh«erle».  d.rk,-a.  may  befit 

Stead.       It  lies  green  in    memory.      Your  The  hour  before  the  dawn  is  breaking. " 

£ice  is  clear  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  " No aight ?  no aound?"*' No;  nothing mta 

hope  that  on  my  return  from  California,  I  The  flower  from  the  marshes  callng, 

may  find  you  still  in  health  so  that  I  can  ^»**  ^  y*»"  ^~*^  •^y*  »^"' 

^  ,                 t.     ^1.      fl.      J         J                    T  An  hour  ago,  a  Star  was  fidUng." 

take  you  by  the  hand,  and  say,  as  I  now 

write,  *  God  bless  you  I'  "  "^ -tar?  There's  nothing  strange  in  that," 

^»r       til            *L          J     /•  .1-!                          J  "  No,  nothmg:  but,  above  the  thicket, 

We  aU  know  the  end  of  this  voyage  and  somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  God 

sojourn  in  California ;  but  the   firiend  of  us  Somewhere  had  just  relieved  a  picket'' 

all  took  a  "glorious  leave."    I  cannot  re-  Mrs,  E.  A.  B.  Lathrop. 


-       Faith. 

All  the  wonder  of  the  earth, 
All  the  marvel  of  man's  birth, 
All  the  mighty  mysteries 
Half  revealed  to  mortal  eyes, 
Glimpses  of  immensity  — 
Came  and  overwhelm^  me. 

All  my  depth  of  soul  was  stirred 
With  the  glory  of  the  Lord ; 
"  My  allegiance  here  I  bring," 
Cried  I,  "  Thou  alone  art  king ; 
Loud  would  I  thy  praise  proclaim ; 
Touch  my  lips,  to  sing  thy  name." 

Filldd  was  I  with  a  sense 
Of  my  utter  impotence ; 
All  my  aspiratiohs  died 
As  an  inward  voice  replied, 
^  Other*s  songs  may  float  away, 
Thou  hast  only  power  to  pray." 

Sank  my  soul  despairingly. 
Till  in  anguish  broke  from  me, 
"  If  it  be  as  thou  dost  say 
I  will  pray,  nor  cease  to  pray — 
Knocking  at  the  gates  of  Heaven 
With  such  power  as  God  has  (given ; 

Knocking,  praying,  thus  he  may 
Give  me  that  for  which  I  pray ; 
For  Christ's  promise  I  believe, 
'Ask,  and  it  ye  shall  receive ; 
Knock  at  gates  ye  would  pass  through, 
They  shall  open  unto  you.' " 

Ada  R^  Camahau, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  winter  went  slowly  by,  as  its 
wont  is  in  the  rigorous  regions  of 
our  extreme  Northern  States.  But  to 
Franz  it  was  far  from  proving  the  monoto- 
nous, joyless  season  it  is  by  many  accused 
of  being,  or,  indeed,  as  it  had  been  to  him- 
self in  years  that  were  less  anxious .  than 
the  present.  He  had  experienced  a  new 
interest  in  all  the  varying  phases  of  Nature, 
for  a  new  object  was  suddenly  set  before 
his  life ;  that  object  was  the  mental  rousing 
and  brightening  of  Babili. 

After  the  return  of  Babili,  in  the  some- 
what alarming  state  we  have  described,  to 
the  poor  little  house  which,  had  she  been 
able  to  form  any  conception  of  heaven, 
would  most  certainly  have  been  its  model, 
Franz  had  seemed  suddenly  to  awake  to  a 
new  life  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility. 

He  had  listened,  as  we  know,  with  a  de- 
gree of  faith  to  the  crude,  vague,  yet  not 
altogether  absurd  theories  of  Mrs.  Wood 
in  regard  to  his  poor  little  helpmate.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  had  his  bold  enterprise 
of  withdrawing  her  from  that  lady's  vig- 
orous experiments  been  consummated, 
than  a  sudden  uncomfortable  pricking  of 
the  conscience  assailed  him,  half  persuad- 
ing him  that  he  had  perhaps  shown  himself 
more  weak  than  wise  in  the  matter.  He 
did  not  believe  in  her  proposed  strong 
measures.  Babili's  feeble  nature  needed 
tenderness  rather  than  severity.  Yet  who 
could  positively  know  that  she  might  not 
have  been  greatly,  permanently  benefitted 
had  she  remained  where  he  had  voluntarily 
placed  her,  under  her  charge  } 

This  thought,  do  what  he  would  to  banish 
it,  would  perpetually  intrude.  Not  even 
Miss  Morse's  kind  and  sensible,  common 
sense  reasoning  could  prevent  him  at  times 
from  feeling  a  good  deal  miserable  on  the 
subject,  and  it  all  finally  resulted  in  his  de- 
termination to  try  and  perform  himself  the 
work  he  had  restrained  another  more  capa- 
ble than  himself  from  performing. 

As  we  know,  Franz  had  his  own  theory 
on  the  best  means  of  teaching  the  feeble- 
minded, and  with  a  vigor  which  only  love 
and  duty  could  have  lent  him,  he' forthwith 
set  himself  the  task  of  testing  it 


Like  the  majority  of  the  uneducated, 
Franz  had  not  hitherto  been  peculiarly  ob- 
serving of  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  He 
had  seldom  looked  beneath  the  surface  of 
things  to  discover  meaning  or  cause.  But 
now,  under  his  new  stimulus,  nothing  in 
the  rude  backwoods  scenes  which  sur- 
rounded him  escaped  his  notice.  A  thou- 
sand wonders,  which  he  had  never  before  ob- 
served, challenged  the  attention  of  eyes  and 
ears,  with  an  imperative  urgency  that  sur- 
prised himself.  He  watched  the  wonderful 
and  varied  phases,  which,  even  in  the  cold- 
est, most  inclement  regions  inhabitated  by 
man.  Nature  is  perpetually,  mysteriously  as- 
suming, with  a  glad  and  observant  eye. 
The  pale,  cold  beams'  of  midwinter  grad- 
ually assumed  a  warmer,  yellower  glow, 
and  his  heart  brightened  and  warmed  at 
the  same  time.  The  beautiful  transforma- 
tions often  wrought  by  frost  and  rain  in  a 
single  night  more  than  once  that  latter 
winter  encased  every  tree  and  shrub  and 
blade  of  grass  in  a  glittering  armor  of  jew- 
elled splendor,  such  as  nowhere  else  is  seen 
in  such  perfection  and  beauty  as  in  New 
England. 

On  one  of  these  mornings,  just  as  the 
rising  sun  was  gilding  all  this  magnificence, 
turning  the  cold  winter  landscape  into  a 
fairy  world  of  uninjiagined  loveliness,  and 
every  dazzling  tree  with  an  instrument  of 
music  that,  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the 
wind,  sent  forth  bell-like  tones  sweeter, 
more  delicate,  more  fairy-like  than  any  in- 
strument the  hand  of  man  has  ever  fash- 
ioned, Franz  took  Babili,  well-wrapped  in 
hood  and  cloak,  out  upon  the  snow  crust 
and,  ascending  a  little  knoll  not  far  from 
the  cottage,  stood  still  to  observe  the  effect 
of  the  beautiful  scene  upon  her  undeveloped 
nature. 

This  was  the  occasion  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for ;  the  something  strange  and  beauti- 
ful that  was  suddenly  to  break  the  crust  of 
her  blind  impassiveness,  and  open  her 
mental  eyes  to  all  the  world  of  beauty  and 
utility. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  stood  enchanted 
with  the  success  of  his  experiment,  ready 
to  cry  out  "  Eureka:'*  The  dark  eyes  of 
the  child-wife  8g?n§<Jyi5,0@glfeewildcr. 
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ment  and  surprise  at  the  dazzling  show. 
She  actually  seemed  to  grasp  in  an  imper- 
fect way  the  strange,  unusual  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  to  grow  under  its  power.  She 
seemed  to  tremble  with  a  new  delight,  and 
looked  up  into  Franz's  face  with  a  glow  all 
over  her  features,  more  expressive  of  spir- 
itual perception  and  insight  than  anything 
he  had  ever  seen  there  before.  The  glow 
deepened ;  little  murmuring  sighs,  as  if 
she  were  in  pain,  began  to  escape  her,  and 
large  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  The 
good  Franz  trembled  in  every  fibre  of  his 
fkame  during  this  strange  crisis,  for  in  that 
moment  he  knew  there  was  a  soul  in  that 
frail  body  that  might  yet  struggle  through 
the  mysterious  encasings  which  had  hith- 
erto kept  it  dark. 

Was  this  all  an  illusion?  Or  is  there 
not  really,  beneath  the  imbecilities  of  cer- 
tain unfortunates,  a  living,  informing  soul, 
kept  life-long  prisoner  by  the  imperfect  or- 
gans created  for  it  to  speak  through,  but 
which  have  lost  the  key  to  their  doors  and 
can  never  open  them  in  this  world  1  I  love 
to  think  that  this  is  so,  and  that  God  has 
created  no  being  incapable  of  the  highest, 
best  development,  either  here  or  hereafter, 
when  the  hindrance  of  distorted  physical 
organs  shall  no  longer  clog  them,  or  any 
other  barrier  interfere  between  them  and 
that  progress  which  will  be  always  toward 
God  and  perfection. 

Babili's  soul,  that  for  a  moment  looked 
out  of  its  windows,  drew  back  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  again.  Franz  felt  a  great  wave  of 
disappointment  sweep  over  him,  as  he  saw 
a  struggle  on  her  hce  between  the  new 
bom  intelKgence  and  the  old  unmeaning 
look  which  soon  settled  over  it  again  as  if 
she  had  never  known  a  thought.  Uncon- 
sdously  he  stooped  to  pick  a  frost  flower 
shining  at  his  feet,  and  put  it  into  Babili's 
hands,  when  she  finished  his  disillusion  by 
a  scream  of  unmeaning  laughter  as  she  saw 
it  melting  away  ta  her  breath. 

His  head  was  drooping  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  walk,  but  he  held  his  com- 
panion just  as  tenderly  and  lovingly  by  the 
hand,  though  without  any  of  his  usual  ef- 
forts to  draw  her  attention  to  the  different 
objects  he  met  in  their  way.  When  he 
went  in  it  was  with  an  air  of  depression 
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which  Miss  Morse  understood  at  a  glance 
and  which  it  pained  the  kind  heart  to  see  ; 
and,  good  as  she  was,  she  could  have 
shaken  poor  little  harmless  Babili  thor- 
oughly, as  if  that  could  have  made  her  any 
less  a  simpleton. 

But  no  earnest,  true  effort  is  ever  quite 
thrown  away.  The  reaction  in  Franz's 
mind  was  for  the  time  painful  and  almost 
complete,  yet  despair  as  he  might  of  Bab- 
ili's  ever  being  any  different  from  the  de- 
ficient creature  she  was  now,  he  soon 
thrilled  with  a  consciousness  that  his  own 
mental  powers  were  expanding ;  that,  how- 
ever small  might  be  h^r  progress,  he  at 
least  was  advancing  in  what  he  felt  to  be 
true  knowledge.  Nature  was  fast  becom- 
ing an  open  book  to  him,  wherein  he  could 
perceive  many  a  new,  grand  meaning  he 
had  never  either  imderstood  or  dreamed  of 
before.  In  the  magnificent  music  of  the 
storms  that  swept  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, rocking  his  little  cabin  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  ceasing  not  their  wild-warrings 
until  they  had  buried  it  to  the  eaves  in 
drifts  ;  in  the  roaring  of  the  forests  as  they 
swayed  their  giant  tops  to  the  earth  or 
tossed  them  against  the  threatening  sky,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  sublimity  and  grandeur 
that  lifted  his  heart  and  soul  above  all  the 
lower  considerations  of  his  own  troubles. 

The  gentler  scenes  too  wrought  their 
work.  In  the  dazed  shadows  that  swept 
in  purple  beauty  over  the  fields  of  white  ; 
in  the  snow  clad  mountains  that  reared 
their  rosy  fronts  to  the  rising  or  setting, 
sun ;  in  the  great  flocks  of  merry,  twitter- 
ing snowbirds  that  settled  down  upon  tbe 
checkered  fields,  or  hovered  about  the  door- 
yard  to  share  the  seeds  which  poor  Franz, 
pinched  himself  to  purchase,  and  whidi 
Babili,  in  all  her  fickle  changes,  on  sweet 
mild  days,  still  continued  with  startfing^ 
screams  of  ecstacy  and  delight,  occasion* 
ally  to  dispense  to  her  old  fistvorites,  the 
dooryard  fowls.  In  all  these  things,  so> 
common  in  our  eyes,  so  almost  unnoticed 
by  him  before,  the  good  soldier  saw  and 
felt,  as  I  have  said,  a  new  grandeur  and 
loveliness  that  filled  his  heart  with  adora- 
tion— adoration  for  the  great,  good  Being^ 
so  visible  everywhere ;  whose  hand  was 
the  fashioner  of  the  mountains  and  the  vaf- 
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leys,  whose  breath  it  was  that  awoke  the 
mighty  organ  of  the  tempest  that  rolled  so 
grandly  over  them,  and  whose  guardian 
care  watched  above  his  own  humble  rooflet 
as  faithfully,,  as  lovingly,  as  above  the  rich 
man's  prouder  mansion. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  new  de- 
light which  this  growth  cf  thought  and  feel- 
ing brought  to  Franz.  In  everything  he 
felt  himself  so  changed.  In  other  winters, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  persons,  the  dead 
of  the  year  had  always  impressed  him  with 
a  certain  melancholy.  The  devastation  of 
vegetable  life,  the  mournful  sounds  in  earth 
and  air  that  seemed  to  bewail  it  —  how 
strangely  sad  these  bad  used  to  make  his 
heart !  How  was  it,  then,  that  what  had 
before  seemed  to  him  death,  was  now  full 
of  the  aspect  of  life  }  Was  it  not  because 
God,  the  Great  Father,  had  become  a  liv- 
ing presence  to  him,  where  only  soulless 
matter  had  seemed  to  exist  before  ?  What- 
ever it  was,  could  not  the  power  which  had 
reached  his  own  dull  mind  reach  at  last  to 
poor  little  Babili's  ? 

This  thought  inspired  his  courage  anew. 
How  he  again  watched  every  changing 
feature  in  the  landscape,  pointing  it  out 
and  explaining,  and  searching  her  face  with 
the  keen  desire  of  a  mother,  to  catch  the 
least  token  that  he  was  understood. 

How  I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  search 
was  soon  again  rewarded.  Docile  and 
obedient  Babili  always  was.  She  never 
disappointed  him  here.  But  the  vacant 
gaze  of  the  great  brown  eyes,  as  she  turned 
them  now  on  the  ^object  he  pointed  out,  and 
then  on  his  eager  face,  was  as  helpless  as 
ever,  and  would  have  disheartened  one  less 
determined  and  devoted  than  he.  Yet  he 
still  persevered,  and,  as  if  God  could  not 
longer  withstand  a  love  so  patient  and  self- 
denying,  light  did  at  last  seem  to  prepare 
to  dawn. 

A  great  restlessness  was  growing  in  Bab- 
ili. Her  old  passive  serenity  seemed  almost 
gone.  She  would  wander  aimlessly  from 
one  object  to  another — standing  sometimes 
to  gaze  in  Franz'  face,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  Miss  Morse. 

'^  It  does  seem  as  if  she  wanted  to  tell 
us  something  1  Poor  little  Bab,  what  can 
it  be  ?    I  feel  as  if  she  was  dumb,  when 


she  looks  at  me  in  this  strange  way ! '  with 
a  troubled  look  Franz  would  say  to  Miss 
Morse. 

"  Now  don't  you  go  to  flattering  yourself 
up  again,  Franz,  with  the  idea  that  Babili 
is  going  to  be  any  different  in  her  intellects 
from  what  she's  always  been.  I  can  see 
it  in  your  face  now.  You're  all  of  a  twitter 
thinking  she's  going  to  say  something  won- 
derful. I  tell  you  'twon't  be  ;  and  the  more 
you  worry  over  her  the  more  she  won't  un- 
derstand what  you  want  of  her.  It's  a  per- 
fect shame,  the  way  Miss  Wood  first  and 
you  ever  since  have  worn  that  child's  life 
out  trying  to  put  thought  where  God  didn't 
mean  there  should  be  any.  Do  be  satisfied 
that  she's  got  a  soul  that  hasn't  half  the 
stains  on  it  that  yours  and  mine  have,  and 
wait  patiently  till  He's  ready  to  give  her  a 
mind,  too!  And  don't  fly  in  his  face, 
either,  if  he  never  does  it  in  this  world, 
Franz.  You  haven't  half  the  faith  you 
used  to  have  !  " 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  the  main,  sensi- 
ble advice  of  his  friend,  Franz  could  not 
give  over  his  watchful  anxiety  and  effort, 
irritating  to  himself  as  it  had  become,  and, 
by  reflection,  irritating  to  Babili,  while  the 
consciousness  of  Miss  Morse's  disapproval 
rather  increased  his  trouble.  The  old  pa- 
tience and  sweetness  so  reassuring  to  his 
friend  seemed  to  be  failing  him,  making  him- 
self unhappy  and  increasing  Babili's  rest- 
lessness. Miss  Morse  seemed  intuitively 
to  understand  this,  and,  as  she  had  done 
many  times  before,  determined  to  be  quiet 
and  not  to  do  harm,  as  she  could  not  do 
good,  by  interference. 

It  was  curious,  though,  to  observe  how 
the  good  maiden  caretaker  secretly  watched 
Franz  in  his  unwearying  yet  most  weari- 
some and  profitless  daily  eflforts  with  Babili. 

"  It's  just  as  'tis  with  me  when  I've  lost 
something  and  can't  find  it."  She  would  say 
to  herself  with  a  shake  of  her  head.  "  I 
keep  looking  and  looking  in  the  same 
place,  over  and  over  again.  I  know  'taint 
there,  but  still  I  can't  keep  from  looking. 
I'd  better  pull  the  beam  out  o'  my  own  eye 
afore  I  make  any  more  fuss  trying  to  get 
the  mote  out  o'  Franz's  I " 

And  with  a  curious  kind  of  self-anger 
she  would  try  and  force  herself  to  believe 
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that  Franz  wotild  at  last  actually  find  what 
he  was  looking  for,  and  which  she  knew 
wasn't  there.  But  if  she  really  succeeded 
in  acquiring  faith  under  such  difficult  con- 
ditions, the  amount  must  have  been  so 
small,  I  am  afraid  it  could  never  have  suf- 
ficed to  remove  the  smallest  mountain. 
But  she  never  discouraged  him  again  by 
any  remark  or  even  shake  of  the  head — if 
she  could  help  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
extraordinary  energy  which  on  such  occa* 
sions  she  put  into  her  movements  about 
the  little  kitchen,  and  the  firmness  ex- 
pressed in  the  tightly  pinched  lips,  that  he 
knew,  as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken  it  aloud, 
that  she  was,  in  spite  of  herself,  saying  in 
her  heart : 

"Well,  Franz!  True  as  my  name's 
Phebe  Morse,  Pd  never  be  such  a  fool  as 
you  are  ! — ^never ! " 

And,  really,  others  in  her  place  might 
have  thought  and  felt  the  same,  only  if  they 
had  looked  into  the  sad,  sweet,  troubled 
eyes  of  the  poor  fellow,  as  tenderly,  almost 
hopelessly,  he  watched  the  discouraging 
little  creature  before  him  and  still  strove 
on,  they  would  certainly  have  held  their 
peace  as  Phebe  Morse  did. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  once 
more  light— just  enough  to  keep  alive  his 
hope — ^seemed  to  dawn. 

One  day,  Franz,  entering  the  kitchen 
where  Babili  had  been  alone,  found  her  at 
the  window  tracing  with  her  small  finger 
the  beautiful  foliage  left  by  the  frost  upon 
the  panes  and  evidently  pleased  with  the 
exquisite  tracery,  for  there  was  a  light  of 
real  intelligence  in  her  face  as  she  looked  up 
into  his  and  said  in  her  old  manner : 

**  Franz,  they're  leaves.  !  wish  it  was 
summer ! " 

Franz  seized  the  omen  so  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  evident  connection  in  her 
mind  between  the  leaf-forms  on  the  panes 
and  the  growths  of  summer,  which  she 
must  have  remembered,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  disturb  the  poor  little  brain  by  try- 
ing to  crowd  it  with  fresh  images  when 
Miss  Morse,  seeing  the  danger  and  sud- 
denly overstepping  her  rule  of  silence,  laid 
her  hand  abruptly  on  his  shoulder. 

"Now  Franz,  for  pity's  sake,  don't ! — 
don't  put  out  the  fire  by  blowing  it  before 


it's  half  kindled!  I  should  think  you'd 
have  more  sense,  if  men  ever  did  have  any 
sense  when  it's  most  needed  1 " 

"  You're  right — I  won't ! "  replied  Franz 
with  admirable  temper  and  obedience ; 
although  it  must  be  confessed  he  did  not 
really  feel  the  force  of  his  monitor's  reason- 
ing, yet  true  to  his  faith  in  her  he  saw  the 
light  dying  slowly  out  of  the  little  face 
without  making  any  useless  efforts  to  re- 
vive it ;  and  when  Babili  languidly  returned 
to  her  lounge,  where  she  now  spent  most 
of  her  time,  he  quietly  permitted  his  mo- 
mentarily reviving  hope  to  lie  down  in  his 
breast,  and  with  one  of  the  little  sighs,  that 
always  provoked  Miss  Morse,  took  his  hat 
and  went  out  to  enjoy  the  aspect  of  the 
Good  God's  beautiful  out  door  Nature — '< 
now  the  great  refreshment  and  needed 
stimulus  of  his  anxious  life. 

It  was  a  pity  that  Franz  had  not  tw6 
hands  and  the  burden  of  pressing  business 
to  distract  him  from  his  morbid  broodings, 
but  as  this  was  impossible,  it  was  well  in- 
deed that  he  loved  Nature. 

As  he  stood  not  far  from  the  house,  gaz- 
ing up  to  the  limpid  sky  and  watching  the 
lovely  tints  it  cast  on  the  mountains,  he 
heard  the  door  open  and  saw  Miss  Morse 
beckoning  him ;  her  face  flushed  and  her 
whole  manner  such  as  it  was  apt  to  be 
when  she  wanted  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  af- 
ter she  had  in  any  way  snubbed  him,  as, 
good  woman,  she  often  did.  He  obeyed 
her  signal  with  one  of  his  smiles,  which 
came  near  angering  her  again  from  its  sad- 
ness, and  went  quietly  in.  There  sat  Babili 
on  the  floor,  the  centre  of  a  flood  of  mimic 
rainbows, — sunbeams  transmitted  and  re- 
fracted by  the  pendant  icicles  at  the  eaves, 
which  covered  her  from  heat  to  foot.  Her 
fair  curly  hair,  her  pretty  face  and  whole 
small  figure  were  radiant  with  the  jewelled 
stars  that  with  screams  of  ecstacy  and  won- 
der she  was  frantically  trying  to  imprison 
in  her  little  white  hands.  The  more  per- 
sistently they  eluded  her,  so  much  the  more 
wild  and  frantic  were  her  screams  of  laugh- 
ter, and  so  much  the  more  strangely  gleamed 
her  great  brown  eyes. 

They  stood  and  watched  the  pretty  sight 
until  Frana,  finally  alarmed  at  the  long  con- 
tinued and  increasing  excitement  jof  the 
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little  creature,  dropped  the  curtain  over  the 
window.  The  fairy  rainbows  suddenly 
vanished.  With  them  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared the  light  and  wild  vivacity  from  the 
childish  face,  and  in  another  minute  Babili 
fell  back  faintihg.  Franz  snatched  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  laid  her  on  the  lounge, 
where  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  Miss  Morse's 
restoratives  brought  her  back  to  conscious- 
ness. But  all  day  long  her  languor  was 
excessive,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  much 
thought  and  conversation  between  the  two 
anxious  spectators  of  her  condition. 

"  She'll  be  better  in  the  Spring ;  what 
she  needs  is  air ! "  Miss  Morse  after  very 
serious  meditation  said  to  Franz.  "So  you 
needn't  look  so  frightened.  When  things 
go  wrong  the  best  way  to  find  out  what 
screw's  loose  if  you  can,  and  tighten  it  up. 
We've  kept  that  child  shut  up  too  much;  she 
wants  air.    Then  she'll  be  all  right ! " 

"  Then  what  hinders  us  from  giving  her 
air  this  minute  ?  I'm  sure  it's  a  good  day. 
I'll  take  her  right  out  doors." 

"  No,  you  won't.  She's  just  like  one  o' 
Mr.  Bigelow's  hothouse  flowers — they  have 
to  be  used  to  the  outside  air,  gradually — 
gradually  you  see — or  they'd  die  ! " 

"  But  if  I  wrap  her  up  warm  ?  " 

Miss  Morse  pinched  her  lips  and  thought, 
then  without  a  word  went  into  the  inner 
room,  brought  out  a  blanket  and  large 
cloak,  held  them  before  the  fire  five  min- 
utes, then,  nodding  to  Franz  to  sit  down 
in  the  large  chair,  spread  them  over  his 
lap,  laid  Babili  on  them  and  wrapped  her 
up  like  a  mummy. 

"  There,  take  her  out  just  ten  minutes. 
Stop,  she  may  have  her  face  uncovered  a 
little  so  as  to  breath.  But  don't  you  stay 
long.    Pretty  simpleton  1 " 

This  last  was  addressed  to  Babili,  and 
Miss  Morse  gave  the  pale  little  cheek  next 
to  her  a  sudden  kiss, — ^but  ashamed  of  the 
momentary  weakness,  gave  Franz  a  push, 
and  opened  the  door. 

"There  do  go  along!  What  are  you 
waiting  for  if  you  mean  she  shall  have  any 
fresh  air  to-day  ?  " 

And  shutting  the  door  behind  him  she 
fell  vigorously  to  work  cleaning  up  the 
room,  every  now  and  then  shaking  her  head 
scornfully. 


"  Wf//,  if  I  aint  careful,  as  true  as  Vm 
Phebe  Morse,  I  shall  get  to  be  as  big  a 
fool  as  he  is, — if  I  aint  already — a  pretty 
story  that  would  be!  Lord,  I  always 
thought  before,  wo'men  at  least  knew  some- 
thing if  men  didn't ! " 

After  everything  was  in  order,  she  busied 
herself  a  minute  about  the  hearth,  toasting 
a  slice  of  bread  and  making  a  tiny  pot  of 
coffee,  then  went  to  the  window  and  stood 
thoughtfully  watching  the  tender,  careful 
way  that  Franz  walked  back  and  forth  in 
the  sun,  his  precious  little  bundle  close 
wrapped  in  his  arms,  and  his  whole  manner 
brooding.  Suddenly  she  turned  and 
marched  straight  to  the  looking-glass  where 
she  gave  a  long  look  at  her  own  face. 

"  Homely !  plain  !  but  not  very  bad  look- 
ing !  I've  seen  handsomer  featured  women 
that  did't  look  as  well  as  I  do.  There's 
nothing  disagreeable,  I'm  sure,  in  my  fiice, 
if  my  features  are  homely.  It  wasn't  that, 
I  know!  He'd  never  have  chosen  that 
poor,  useless,  dear,  little  silly  ninny  if  she'd 
had  a  home — the  good  fellow  !  No  mat- 
ter ! — I  thank  God  that  I  can  do  some  good 
to  him  and  her  both.  But,  my  gracious,  if 
he  isn't  keeping  her  out  long  enough  to 
make  her  sick ! " 

Running  to  the  door  she  called  out : 

"  Now  Franz !  do  you  mean  to  give  Bab- 
ili her  death  ?  You  must  bring  her  right  in 
this  minute ! " 

"  Here's  some  coffee  for  her  all  hot  and 
nice,"  she  said,  after  she  had  taken  off  all 
the  wraps,  bringing  a  smoking  cup  well 
creamed  and  sweetened  to  the  now  smil- 
ing, bright  faced  little  invalid. 

"  Bless  me  I  how  mnch  better  she  looks 
already!  Here,  little  Bab,  drink  it,  and 
eat  this  piece  of  toast  I " 

Babili  straightened  up  on  Franz's  knees, 
and  sipped  a  little  of  her  favorite  beverage, 
then  fell  Lack  again  in  his  arms. 

"  Why,  that's  not  half  enough,  you  mast 
drink  a  good  deal.  It'll  do  you  ever  so 
much  good  and  make  you  strong.'* 

Babili  fixed  her  great  eyes  on  the  kind 
face  bending  over  her,  straightened  up 
again,  took  the  cup  and  held  it  up  to  Franz's 
lips. 

"If  you'll  drink  too,  I  will,"  she  lisped 
out.    "It  tastes  better  when  you  drink  too." 
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Franz  smiled,  and  accepted  the  proffered 
cup,  after  which  Babili  made  a  hearty  meal. 

No  bad  effects  resulted  from  the  airing. 
AH  day  long  Babili  showed  the  good  effects 
of  the  fresh  access  of  oxygen  to  her  weak 
and  sluggish  blood  in  the  unusual  vivacity 
of  her  look  and  manner,  increased  s^petite 
and  sounder  sleep. 

"  I  guess  we've  made  some  mistakes  this 
winter,  Franz,"  said  Miss  Morse,  after 
Babili  was  in  bed  that  evening,  the  hearth 
swept  up,  a  fresh  armful  of  wood  blazing 
on  the  andirons,  and  the  two  friends  seated 
comfortably  before  it. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  she  went  on, 
**  whether  it's  likely  God  would  have  given 
us  fresh,  pure  air  by  the  whole  skyful  if 
He'd  a  meant  us  to  use  it  only  by  the  quart. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  he  wouldn't  have 
been  so  bountiful  of  air  if  He  hadn't  a 
thought  it  would  be  some  good  to  us  ;  and 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  unless  we  use  it. 
I  remember  reading  a  book  on  the  *'  Uses 
and  Abuses  of  Air,"  in  which  the  writer 
says  the  air  is  rank  poison  after  it  has  been 
breathed  over  and  over  again,  and  for  my 
part  I  don't  doubt  it.  It's  just  as  bad  for 
the  health  to  breathe  poison  as  to  drink  it. 
It  goes  into  the  blood  all  the  same,  one 
way  as  the  other." 

Franz  listened  with  a  thoughtful  face, 
and  was  not  slow  to  apply  the  new  ideas 
suggested  to  Babili. 

"  Perhaps  that's  the  reason  she's  grown 
so  pale  and  weak  this  winter,"  he  remarked, 
taking  the  tongs  and  lifting  the  fore  stick 
a  little,  to  give  the  fire  more  vent.  "Fresh 
air  makes  the  fire  burn  you  see,  and  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  it  made  the  same  differ- 
ence with  people.  Babili  shall  have  more 
air." 

"  I  only  wish  spring  would  come,"  pen- 
sively rejoined  Miss  Morse,  taking  her 
knitting  work  from  the  stand  drawer,  "then 
I  shouldn't  be  so  afraid  of  her  taking  cold. 
We'll  have  to  be  careful  until  spring  comes. 
Though  if  you've  a  mind  to  venture  it,  I 
can  wrap  her  up  as  I  did  to-day." 

As  the  reader  gathers  from  this  conversa- 
tion, Franz  and  Miss  Morse  were  being 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  a  very  im- 
portant but  little  appreciated  fiact.  Hith- 
erto, with  the  false  notions  still  held  by 


thousands,  they  had  thought  it  necessary 
all  winter  to  guard  Babili  so  careftilly  from 
taking  cold,  they  had  actually,  in  the  most 
unwise,  unwholesome  way,  confined  her 
exclusively  to  the  two  small  rooms  consti- 
tuting their  house ;  and  the  result  had  been 
what  Mras  inevitably  to  be  expected,  she 
had  grown  pale  and  languid,  her  mind  be- 
coming feeble  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  until 
she  was  really  in  a  critical  condition.  But, 
as  they  had  refrained  from  adding  to  the 
evil  by  dosing  her  with  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, there  was  hope  that  the  new  regimen 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  promised  when 
spring  should  come  would  retrieve  their 
false  st^ps. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Winter  at  last  was  hlrly  taking  his  leave, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  in  his  usual  shabby,  un- 
sightly garb.  The  snow  was  quite  gone 
from  the  fields  and  slopes,  lingering  only 
in  long,  soiled,  dingy  drifts  under  the  lea  of 
stone  walls  and  fences,  hidden  a\vay  as  if 
ashamed  of  their  unwashed  appearance. 
And  no  wonder.  Young  spring  was  peep«> 
ing  in,  ready  to  take  her  place  upon  the 
theatre  of  action,  an  infinite  amount  of 
work  before  her,  but  full  of  courage  and 
energy,  and  really  in  so  great  a  hurry  as 
actually,  in  the  sauciest,  unkindest  manner, 
to  flirt  the  hem  of  her  fresh  robes  right  in 
the  soiled,  abashed  face  of  her  poor  old  de- 
parting predecessor. 

The  beginning  of  spring  is  never  in  all 
respects  pleasant  The  ground  is  sodden 
and  wet,  and  the  air,  except  at  midday, 
damp  and  chilly  ;  added  to  which  the  easter- 
ly winds  prevailing  at  that  season,  render 
it  unhealthly  and  dismal.  But,  wrapped  in 
hood  and  sacque  and  well  protected  from 
the  unwholesome  influences  of  easterly 
winds  and  damps,  Babili,  out  in  the  open 
air,  was  growing  stronger  every  day.  More 
than  that,  as  she  gained  strength,  the  was 
growing  observing  and  showing  something 
of  interest  in  the  objects  all  around  her 
and  getting,  as  Franz  laughingly  and  in 
new  hope  said  to  Miss  Morse, — "  strong- 
minded." 

Nothing  delighted  the  little  thing  so  much 
as  to  have  Franz  carry  her  into  the  sweet- 
scented  woods  and  fields,  and  especially 
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along  the  brookside.  There  was  one  of  a 
very  picturesque  character  which  came 
tumbling  and  roaring  down  a  hill  not  far 
away,  and,  after  it  had  reached  the  bottom 
land,  pursuing  its  winding  course  with 
much  more  sobriety  through  the  meadow 
at  the  back  of  the  cottage.  Here  it  was 
her  especial  delight  to  spend  hours  at  a 
time  holding  Franz  by  the  hand,  listening 
to  the  pleasant  gurgling  and  prattling  of 
of  the  water  over  the  pebbly  bottom,  and 
now  and  then  gathering  a  bunch  of  the 
green  cresses  that  rocked  and  danced  on 
the  edges  of  the  brook. 

In  this  way  she  was  fast  recovering  her 
old  hilarity  and  gleefulness,  but,  to  Franz' 
disappointment,  the  mental  growth  he  had 
anticipated  seemed  to  have  stopped.  Some- 
times she  would  seem  just  on  the  verge  of 
doing  or  saying  something  indicating  keener 
perception  or  ability  to  think,  but  it  would 
come  to  nothing.  Yet  her  health  con- 
stantly improved,  and  Franz  was  trying  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  was  contented 
with  that,  when  again  his  equanimity  was 
disturbed  by  a  gleam  of  hope. 

He  had  one  day  found  a  quantity  of  early 
wild  flowers — ^snowdrops,  wood-geraniums, 
and  especially  the  trailing  arbutus.  These 
he  carefully  gathered  and  carried  home,  for 
aside  from  his  own  natural  love  of  flowers, 
a  love  as  delicate  and  spiritual  as  if  he  had 
been  born  in  a  palace — he  remembered  the 
delight  Babili  a  few  times  manifested  at  the 
sight  of  them.  As  he  held  them  up  be- 
fore her  she  gave  a  little  scream,  and  im- 
patiently held  out  her  hands  as  a  chiki 
would  do.  He  instantly  threw  them  into 
her  lap  and  stood  a  delighted  spectator  ot 
their  effect.  She  had  always,  even  in  her 
dullest,  most  unobservant  days  evinced  a 
love  of  flowers,  and  they  would  sometimes 
seem  to  arouse  her  arrested  intelligence 
when  nothing  else  would.  As  the  mass  of 
tangled  J>eauty  now  fell  suddenly  upon  her 
hands,  her  eyes  brightened  and  opened, 
her  lips  parted  with  a  little  scream,  and  she 
at  once  showed  evident  pleasure  and  in- 
terest Taking  the  flowers  in  her  bands, 
she  soon  began  to  examine  and  distinguish 
tliem  one  from  the  other,  holding  her  head 
on  one  side  as  if  to  see  them  better,  peck- 
ing them  with  little  delicate  kisses,  like  a 


bird,  and  evidently  charmed  at  their  loveli- 
ness. Then  she  begun  to  group  them  into  a 
nosegay,  showing  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  taste  in  their  arrangement,  and  an  in- 
stinct for  the  harmony  of  colors  not  always 
observed  in  the  intelligent  and  cultivated. 

When  her  flowers  were  arranged  to  suit 
her,  Babili  sat  for  some  time  intently  re- 
g»'rding  them,  giving  little  sighs  of  pleasure, 
just  as  she  did  when  the  aspect  of  the  ice- 
covered  landscape  had  arrested  her  atten- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  like  them,  Babili  ?  "  Franz  in- 
quired, sitting  down  and  tenderly  drawing 
her  on  his  lap,  "  Are  they  pretty  ?  " 

"  O  Franz  ! "  was  all  she  answered,  lay- 
ing her  head  against  him  and  clasping  her 
flowers  close  to  her  bosom  with  a  great 
sigh.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than 
the  appreciation  indicated  by  the  tone  in 
which  those  two  words  were  uttered,  or 
than  the  fatigue  which  the  brief  rousing  of 
her  mental  faculties,  as  always  of  late,  oc- 
casioned ;  for  with  the  flowers  still  at  her 
breast,  it  was  hardly  two  minutes  before  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  weakling  were  closed  and 
she  sound  asleep. 

"  You'd  better  lay  her  down,  Franz ! " 
said  Miss  Morse,  giving  the  pillow  on  the 
little  green  covered  lounge  a  vigorous  shak- 
ing and  punching.  "You  see  she  can't 
bear  nothing !  There's  just  enough  life 
about  her  to  sustain  her  body.  If  you  try 
to  set  it  to  work  to  make  a  mind  too,  it's 
my  opinion  it'll  give  in  I " 

Franz  as  usual  acquiesced,  and  Babili 
was  deposited  on  the  lounge,  well  covered 
up.  Then  the  old  sadness  that  so  often 
came  into  bis  eyes  now,  stealing  the  energy 
from  his  voice  and  step,  came  back.  He 
sat  down  by  the  little  cheerful  wood  fire  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand  and  staring  vaguely  into 
the  fire,  fell  to  dreaming  in  a  listless  fashion 
that  always  provoked  Miss  Morse,  and 
elicited  sometimes  sharp  remarks. 

"  Franz !  do  you  expect  to  do  anything 
in  the  garden  this  spring?"  she  now  ab- 
ruptly demanded,  turning  the  fores  tick  over 
on  the  andirons  with  a  jerk  that  sent  a  great 
shower  o[  sparks  op  chimney  and  enough 
in  the  face  of  Franz  to  make  him  draw 
suddenly  back.    "  Because  if  you  do  you'll 
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have  to  wake  up  by  and  by  and  think  about 
getting  some  seeds  and  tools." 

"  I  don't  know ! "  he  answered  wearily, 
settling  down  into  his  old  listless  position. 

It  was  not  often  that  he  answered  Miss 
Morse  so  briefly  and  with  such  want  of  in- 
terest, bat  he  was  drooping  under  a  fresh 
wave  of  discouragement  occasioned  by  her 
plain  way  of  putting  Babili's  case. 

She  stood  and  watched  him  a  minute, 
understanding  the  whole  thing,  and  half 
ready  herself  to  cry;  but,  vigorously  re- 
sisting this  inclination,  she  determined  to 
rouse  him  by  another  small  broadside  of 
wholesome  scolding.  For,  you  see.  Miss 
Morse  had  long  ago  made  the  discovery, — 
which  might  be  useful  in  more  cases  than 
his, — that  this  was  far  better  for  Franz 
when  in  his  moping  moods  than  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy,  and  she  had  no  idea  of 
making  him  good  for  nothing  by  pitjring 
words  when  sharp  ones  were  what  he 
needed. 

"You  don't  know?"  she  therefore  re- 
peated, echoing  his  words.  "  Well,  then  ! 
I  suppose  I  may  give  up  trying  to  persuade 
people  that  you  mean  to  support  Babili, 
and  not  leave  it  to  the  neighbors  to  feed 
and  clothe  her  and  the  baby  that's  coming? 
You've  no  right  to  lose  your  energy  in  the 
way  you're  doing,  Franz.  If  you'd  lived  sin- 
gle your  pension  would'ave  supported  you 
and  given  you  the  right  to  mope  and  be 
miserable  if  you  chose.  But  'tisn't  so 
now.  You've  taken  duties  on  yourself  that 
everybody  called  you  a  fool  for  doing,  as 
you  know  well.  But  whether  fool  or  not 
in  the  matter  isn't  to  the  purpose  now. 
You  did  take  them,  and  that  is  reason 
enough  why  you  shouldn't  sit  down  as 
jrou've  been  doing  lately,  to  grow  useless 
as  Babili  herself.  Franz,  I'm  ashamed  to 
have  people  know  that  I've  made  such  a 
mistake  about  you." 

Franz  straightened  up  like  an  arrow  at 
this  last  shot  She  could  not  have  touched 
him  in  a  more  sensitive  point,  for  if  there 
was  one  thing  left  to  his  life  of  which  he 
was  justly  proud,  it  was  the  steady,  unfail- 
ing friendship  of  Miss  Morse.  While  sA^ 
respected  him,  he  had  a  right  to  respect 
himself;  and  the  thought  that  she  was 
coming  to  despair  and  be  ashamed  of  him, 
struck  him  like  a  blow. 


"  You  shan't  be  ashamed  of  me^you  /  " 
he  cried,  starting  with  a  determined  air  to 
his  feet.  "  Come  !  I'm  not  much  of  a  gar- 
dener, but  if  you'll  help  me  a  little  with 
your  advice  you  shall  see  that  I'm  not  un- 
grateful for  all  you  have  been  to  me  and 
Babili." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  do  what  is  right 
out  of  gratitude  to  me,"  rejoined  the  good 
spinster,  not  yet  done  with  her  lesson.  "I 
want  you  to  do  right  because  it  is  right 
and  manly  for  you  to  do  so,  and  because 
you  wouldn't  be  an  honest  man  unless  you 
do  exert  all  your  energies  to  get  on.  No  ! 
you  needn't  look  down  at  that  empty 
sleeve  !  I  haven't  forgotten  that  you've  only 
one  hand,  nor  have  I  forgotten  how  bravely 
you  have  done  a  great  many  things  that 
nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  thought 
they  couldn't  have  done  at  all.  You're  in- 
genious and  know  how  to  fight  against  ob- 
stacles, and  you  did  your  best,  and  I  was 
proud  of  you  ;  you  worked  wonderfully 
everybody  said,  before  you  got  Miss  Wood's 
silly  notions  in  your  head  about  making 
poor  little  Babili  a  miracle  of  intelligence. 
Since  then  you've  been  buried  in  dreams  of 
impossibilities,  until  you  are  just  about  as 
useful  as  she  is.  The  fact  is,  Franz,  men 
and  women  weren't  made  to  be  dreamers 
but  workers  ;  and  there's  nothing  like  work 
to  make  us  bright  and  cheerful.  Lazy  folks 
grow  stupid,  and  I  tell  you  you've  no  right 
to  stupify  yourself  here  over  the  fire  as 
you've  been  doing  lately,  unfitting  yourselt 
for  everything.  It's  your  business  to  be  a 
man  and  do  your  best  now  there's  to  be 
more  need  than  ever  of  your  exertions.  So 
there  you  have  a  piece  of  my  mind ;  take 
it  or  not ! " 

Here  Miss  Morse  began  to  stir  the  fire 
again  and  sweep  up  the  hearth,  which  was 
already  as  clean  as  possible,  in  her  most 
vigorous  way,  while  poor  Franz,  angry  at 
himself,  and  her,  and  fate — at  everything 
but  Babili,  stood  looking  at  her.  The  an- 
ger did  him  good  though,  and  Miss  Morse 
was  quite  astonished  when,  after  a  minute 
or  two,  he  sat  calmly  down  and  said  quietly, 
as  if  the  thought  just  came  into  his  mind 
of  its  own  accord. 

"I'm  going  to  engage  Mr.  Jones  to 
plough  my  garden  plot  as  soon  as  the  ground 
gets  a  little  dryer,  and  I  shall  have  to  buy 
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a  spade  and  rake  and  hoe — Mr.  Jones  prom- 
ised me  some  vegetable  seeds  last  fall,  but 
I  must  have  a  flower  bed  or  two  for  Babili. 
Have  you  any  flower  seeds,  Miss  Morse,  that 
you  could  spare  ?  "  he  blandly  inquired. 

It  was  a  minute  before  Miss  Morse  could 
answer,  so  much  was  she  taken  aback  by 
Franz'  coolness  in  ignoring  the  sharp 
schooling  she  had  given  him.  However, 
she  in  her  heart  quite  approved  of  his 
method,  and  comprehended  that  her  lesson 
would  most  likely  not  have  to  be  repeated. 
Taking  her  cue  from  him  she  answered 
pleasantly  that  she  had  plenty  of  all  sorts 
of  flower  seeds  which  she  would  bring  over, 
and  she  would  like  to  take  care  of  the 
flower  garden  herself,  so  that  Babili  should 
have  plenty  of  flowers,  while  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  more  needful  vegetable  plots. 

And  so  the  matter  was  amicably  arranged. 

As  Miss  Morse  laid  her  head  on  her  pil- 
low that  night,  she  pondered  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  new  tone  of  Franz,  though  a 
little  dubious  about  its  permanency. 

"  1  like  it,  though,"  was  her  conclusion, 
laughing  softly  at  the  thought  of  how  she 
had  stirred  him.  **  All  he  needs  to  make  a 
man  is,  less  dreaming  and  theorizing,  and 
more  hearty  work, — ^poor  maimed  fellow ! — 
and  common  sense  enough  to  understand 
that  Babili's— well— that  she's  Babili  1 " 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations  she 
tenderly  nestled  down  to  the  little  woman, 
listened  softly  to  make  sure  that  Franz  was 
not  stirring  in  the  other  room,  where  a  cot 
had  lately  been  set  up,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Wood  drove  up  in 
great  excitement  to  the  door  of  the  little 
cabin  of  our  friend  Franz.  She  had  never 
been  there  since  that  cold  midwinter  day  on 
which  Franz  had  purloined  his  little  weakling 
wife  from  her  keeping;  and  now  it  was 
early  June.  The  wild  roses  were  blooming 
by  the  roadside,  and  the  little  garden  cul- 
tivated by  Miss  Morse  under  the  windows, 
was  radiant  with  African  poppies,  petunias 
and  other  brilliant  annuals  which  were  the 
pride  of  that  lady's  heart. 

Mrs.  Wood  alighted,  carefully  lifted  a 
large  covered  basket  oift  of  the  wagon,  and 


with  it  walked  straight  into  the  house,  giv- 
ing, as  she  passed  them,  a  rather  contempt- 
uous glance  at  the  flowers.  Setting  her 
basket  on  the  table,  she  coolly  took  off  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and,  without  noticing  Miss 
Morse  who  was  busied  at  the  hearth  with 
some  mysterious  preparation  in  a  sauce- 
pan, crept  softly  to  the  bedside.  Carefully 
turning  down  sheet  and  blanket  she  stooped 
over,  her  stern  face  gradually  growing 
beaming  and  soft,  as  if,  instead  of  the  strong- 
minded  woman  she  was,  she  had  been  the 
gentle,  foolish  Miss  Morse  herself. 

What  was  it  that  produced  this  marvel- 
lous change?  Dear  reader,  can't  you 
guess  ?  , 

There  in  bed,  right  before  her,  lay  little 
pale  Babili  sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion, but  breathing  regularly  and  calmly. 
By  her  side,  wrapped,  mummy-fashion,  in 
a  pretty,  white  ribbon-bound  flannel  blan- 
ket, (it  had  been  one  evening  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  the  house  through  the  open 
window  by  the  mysterious  Mrs.  Wood  her- 
self,) a  round,  rosy  face  like  a  ripe  peach 
peeping  out  of  its  soft  folds,  and  a  tiny 
hand,  th^  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
damask  roseleaf,  resting  on  the  snow  of  the 
little  mother's  bosom,  nestled  a  small  pack- 
age that  had  been  brought  by  Nature's  ex- 
press the  night  before,  charges  all  paid. 

Mrs.  Wood  had  never  been  blest  with  a 
child.  She  had  sometimes  secretly  re- 
gretted it,  though  her  opinion  publicly  ex- 
pressed had  generally  been,  that  except  in 
the  way  of  subjects  for  intellectual  experi- 
ments, children  were  a  somewhat  superflu- 
ous luxury.  I  don't  think  she  was  to  be 
reckoned  among  that  class  of  women  who 
would  abolish  children  on  the  score  of  their 
being  such  dreadful  soilers  of  fine  carpets, 
bruisers  of  magnificent  houses  and  furni- 
ture, and  general  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
astonishing  the  fashionable  world  with  one's 
brilliant  display  of  extravagant  toilettes, 
splendid  receptions,  and  other  forms  of 
modem  worship ;  but  she  had  certainly 
felt,  like  many  others,  that  women  of  in- 
tellectual capacity  might  be  far  more  profit- 
ably employed  than  in  yielding  to  the  v\il- 
gar  demands  that  motherhood  brings.  This 
profitable  employment,  however,  as  we  know 
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in  one  instance  at  least,  had  eluded  Mrs. 
Wood,  producing  entire  estrangement  from 
Franz  and  all  his  af&irs. 

In  coming  to  his  cottage  this  morning, 
she  certainly  thought  she  was  virtuously 
taking  up  her  cross  ;  but  far  down  in  her 
heart  there  was  undoubtedly  a  secret,  vague 
idea  ox  being  able  to  re-establish  her  old 
influence  there,  and  of  paving  the  way  to 
an  opportunity  of  testing  her  theory  by 
and  by  upon  the  blank  pages  bound  up  in 
the  little  new  comer. 

But  "  how  are  the  mighty  fallen."  As 
Mrs.  Wood  stood  looking  upon  Babili's 
baby,  lying  there  so  innocent,  tiny  and 
helpless — a  living,  incontroUable  fact  before 
her  eyes — a  new,  unknown  softness,  as  I 
have  said,  took  possession  of  her.  A  great 
wave  of  something  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand seemed  to  flood  her  heart,  filling  it 
with  a  strange,  irresistable  yearning  to- 
wards both  mother  and  child.  She  forgot 
all  her  old  theories,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  and  bending  lower  down,  her  hard, 
cold  face  transfigured  by  unwonted  emotion, 
she  pressed  the  tenderest,  softest  kiss  she 
had  ever  given  in  her  life  upon  the  brow  of 
each,  leaving  on  the  baby's  downy  cheek, 
actually  a  large  tear ! 

No  wonder  she  stood  for  the  next  min- 
ute trying  to  realize  the  meaning  of  this 
new  miracle.  No  wonder  Miss  Morse, 
who  had  crept  unperceived  to  her  side,  was 
so  surprised  and  touched.  Every  hard 
thought  and  feeling  of  her  life  towards  Mrs. 
Wood,  then  and  there  died  suddenly  out, 
respect  and  sympathy  taking  their  place. 
Unconsciously  laying  heif  hand  on  the 
others'  shoulder  the  gentle  spinster  re- 
vealed to  her  as  in  a  mirror,  all  that  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  And — ^was  it  mag- 
netism .>  or  what  was  it,  that  after  years 
of  unconcealed  antagonism,  and  mutual  re- 
pulsion, these  two  woijien,  with  an  equally 
mutual  outreachlng  of  the  heart,  suddenly 
kissed  each  other  ? 

Ah,  dear  ignorant  readers,  it  was  no  mag- 
netism at  all,  believe  mel  It  was  the 
baby! 

Over  the  new  bom  infant  of  that  help- 
less, imbecile  mother,  by  a  mysterious  im- 
pulse which  it  may  be  God  alone  under- 
stood, without  a  word  of  explanation,  those 


two  childless  women  buried  the  hatchet 
forever.  Passing  their  arms  about  each 
other,  by  a  common  impulse,  they  stooped 
and  touched  their  withered  lips  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  little  just  dawning  existence, 
and  both  knew  that  kiss  to  be  the  seal  of 
mutual  love  and  good  will. 

Little  Babili,  you,  too,  had  your  mission, 
simple  as  you  were  ! 

Franz  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
room  just  as  the  women  had  turned  away 
and  were  approaching  the  fire.  By  a  subtle 
instinct  impossible  to  explain,  he  was  as 
distinctly  aware  of  the  new  born  amity  be- 
tween them  as  if  they  had  told  him,  or  he 
had  witnessed  the  little  scene  that  had  just 
transpired.  With  this  knowledge  an  im- 
mense relief  came  to  his  own  heart. 

He  had  seen  Mrs.  Wood  enter  the  house 
and  the  wagon  that  brought  her  drive  away, 
and  had  trembled  in  a  very  cowardly  sort  of 
manner  at  the  prospect  of  facing  a  very 
angry  woman,  who  had  probably  come  to 
beard  him  after  the  old  fashion  in  his  den. 
He  knew  she  did  not  approve  of  babies, 
and  he  was  bitterly  conscious  of  her  grudge 
against  him  on  Babili's  account.  I  am 
somewhat  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had 
therefore  found  excuses  for  remaining  in 
the  garden  after  that  lady's  arrival  much 
longer  than  was  necessary.  Growing 
ashamed  of  this,  however,  he  at  length 
threw  down  his  hoe  and,  smoothing  down 
his  wristband  and  putting  on  his  linen  coat, 
came  in  as  we  have  said.  He  was,  there- 
fore, little  prepared  for  the  two  surprises 
which  were  in  store  for  him — the  hearty 
reconciliation  of  the  two  old  enemies,  and 
the  outstretched  hand  of  Mrs.  Wood,  and 
warm,  cordial  greeting. 

"  Why  Franz !  what  a  dear  little  baby  I 
How  delighted  I  am !  And  Babili  is  look- 
ing so  nicely,  too  !  I  could  not  stay  away 
another  minute  after  I  heard  of  it.  It  is  so 
nice  of  Miss  Morse  to  be  here  so  much ; 
but  she  can't  do  everything,  and  I've  just 
been  promising  to  help  her  all  I  can.  And 
I'm  so  glad  it's  all  through  with,  for  I've 
been  so  anxious  about  Babili,  poor  little 
dear! 

Was  this  Mrs.  Wood?  This  woman 
bubbling  over  with  this  gentle,  womanly 
sympathy,  in  the  jumbled,  disconnected  ut- 
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terances  so  common  in  such  cases  ?  It 
took  Franz  a  little  time  to  realize  thoroughly 
that  it  was  all  real,  and  not  something  put 
on  for  the  occasion  :  perhaps  for  the  sinis- 
ter purpose  of  carrying  off  the  baby  some 
dark  evening  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
il  according  to  her  old  favorite  plans.  But 
there  was  no  resisting  the  evidence  of  that 
bemaing  face,  looking  ten  years  younger 
for  its  foolish  sympathetic  expression,  nor 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  dignified 
stiltedness  which  had  been  her  distinguish- 
ing characteristic.  There  was  no  resisting 
evidences  like  these,and  Franz  surrendered 
to  them  with  all  his  heart 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

Life  at  the  cottage  soon  took  on  all  the 
old  happiness  it  had  enjoyed  when  Babili 
first  fed  the  chickens  and  laughed  from 
morning  till  night  How  happy  Franz  was 
then,  watching  the  two  pleased  and  happy 
nurses  tending  the  baby ;  carrying  it  him- 
self when  he  was  allowed  the  precious 
privilege  ;  and  last  and  most  delightful  of 
all,  watching  the  gradual  growth  of  Babili's 
strength,  and  her  thousand  little  manifesta- 
tions of  love,  and  wonder,  and  delight  at 
her  new  plaything.  It  would  have  been 
unsafe  to  leave  her  with  it  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment during  the  first  weeks  of  her  conva- 
lescence, so  engrossing  was  her  baby  and 
so  curious  her  methods  for  amusing  herself 
with  it  That  it  did  not  fly  up  on  her 
shoulders  like  the  chickens  was  at  first  a 
disappointment  to  her,  and  it  required  all 
the  tenderness  and  patience  of  Franz  to 
make  her  understand  its  weakness  and  the 
need  it  had  of  the  gentlest  care. 

She  did  learn  this  at  last,  and  afler  the 
first  excitement  was  over,  nothing  could 
have  been  prettier  than  the  picture  of  the 
little  mother  on  her  low  chair,  the  baby  in 
her  lap,  and  the  beautiful,  lovely  smile  that 
lit  up  her  small  face  as  she  sat  watching  it 
She  would  laugh  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  when 
the  little  creature  unconsciously  grasped 
her  small  fingers,  and  smiled  up  in  her  face, 
and  would  call  to  Franz,  and  Mrs.  Wood, 
and  Miss  Morse  to  admire  it  as  naturally 
as  any  other  young  mother  would  do. 

It  had  been  an  openly  expressed  opinion 
among  the  neighbors,  that  Babili*s  baby,  if 


it  lived,  as  they  had  little  idea  that  it  would 
do,  would  be  feeble  of  body  and  mind — a 
counterpart  of  its  mother.  Franz  had  not 
been  without  fears  of  this  kind  himself,  and 
he  watched  its  least  development  from  day 
to  day  with  an  anxiety  and  closeness  that 
permitted  nothing  to  escape  him.  It  was 
he  that  first,  and  next  the  two  friends  who 
were  still  almost  inmates  of  his  house,  who 
became  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended  on  this  score.  The  child  was 
strong  and  healthly  and  remarkably  bright, 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  learning 
far  more  from  Babili  than  from  any  one 
else.  It  would  lie  for  hours  looking  up 
into  her  face,  its  large  blue  eyes  inces- 
santly following  hers,  and  laughing  as  she 
laughed  in  a  way  that  surprised  the  whole 
household. 

"They  may  say  what  they  will  about 
babies,"  Miss  Morse  would  exclaim.  "But 
if  there  ever  was  a  wonderful  baby  this  is  it 
Do  see  her  laugh  and  hear  her  crow  like  a 
child  six  months  old,  and  she  only  two !  " 

"She  is  certainly  the  strangest  little 
thing ! "  Mrs.  Wood  admiringly  agreed. 
"  Really  one  would  be  almost  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  old  stories  of  fairies  endow- 
ing babies  in  their  cradle  with  supernatural 
gifts.  Just  see  how  wisely  she  looks  at  me. 
I  declare  she  seems  to  understand  what  I 
am  saying  about  her !     Do  look  !  " 

The  precocious  intelligence  of  the  little 
thing  was,  indeed,  something  surprising. 
Others,  besides  those  most  likely  to  judge 
partially,  perceived,  and  noted  for^  future 
judgment,  the  strange,  soft,  inquiring  gaze 
with  which  the  large  violet  eyes  followed 
the  movements  of  all  who  came  near  her, 
but  above  all  of  Babili.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  you  would  have  asked,  What  new 
thing  is  this  ?  What  mysterious  link  is  it 
which  seems  to  make  those  two  one,  that 
what  the  mother  looks  or  does,  is,  as  far  as 
physical  ability  permits,  mstantly  reflected 
by  the  other  ?  With  the  superstition  still 
common,  some  augured  early  death  for  the 
strange,  precocious  baby,  others  dire  ca- 
lamities to  befiadl  its  life.  But  Franz  only 
watched  it  the  more  calmly  and  closely  and 
said : 

"  God  does  not  bestow  all  this  beautiful 
intelligence  to  show  us  how  cruel  he  could 
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be  in  making  it  the  source  of  misery  lo  it 
or  to  me.  I  am  sure  my  child  will  live.  If 
it  docs  not  it  will  be  all  for  the  best." 

And  the  child  throve  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. It  grew  t^ll  and  plump,  bidding 
fair  to  become  a  well-developed  woman 
when  years  should  have  brought  her  to 
that  period.    And  Babili  grew  and  changed. 

By  the  time  it  was  six  months  old  the 
baby  evinced  the  most  extraordinary  love 
of  flowers,  and  Franz  would  every  day, 
bring  in  whole  baskets  of  the  rich  blossoms 
of  the  late  autumn,  and  take  his  fill  of  su- 
preme pleasure,  as  he  watched  Babili  strew- 
ing them  over  the  baby's  bed,  weaving 
them,  with  growing  skill  into  simple  wreaths, 
or  grouping  them  into  nosegays,  which  she 
held  up  before  her,  all  the  time  talking  with 
a  strange  fluency  tcT  the  watching  baby, 
who  as  constantly  answered  her  back  again 
in  what  seemed  beyond  the  mysterious  lan- 
guage of  babyhood. 

'*  What  are  you  saying  to  baby,  little 
Bab,  and  what  is  baby  saying  to  you?" 
Franz  one  morning  inquired,  a  strange, 
foolish  awe  creeping  over  him  as  the  two 
continued  to  hold  unintermitting  converse 
in  that  mysterious  language  so  new  to  him. 
Babili  did  not  answer,  and  with  a  new  thrill 
he  looked  at  the  baby,  its  tiny  face  all  alight 
with  some  radiance  not  visible  to  him,  its 
little  lips  all  the  while  uttering  sounds  that 
seemed  perfectly  comprehensible  to  the 
little  mother,  though  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
He  looked  at  her  as,  the  san^  radiance  on 
her  face,  in  the  same  unknown  ^ngue,  the 


mysterious  tide  of  sounds  flowed  steadily 
from  her  lips. 

"  Little  Bab  !  "  he  at  length  quietly  re- 
peated, laying  his  hand  lightly  on  her 
shoulders  to  arrest  her  attention.  "  Tell 
me  what  you  are  saying  to  baby,  and  what 
baby  is  saying  to  you." 

Tlie  little  woman  looked  at  him  for  a 
minute  without  answering,  the  strange 
brightness  fading  slowly  out  of  her  face. 
Then  gravely  rising,  she  whispered  softly 
in  his  ear : 

"  I  mustn't  tell  you,  Franz ;  baby  doesn't 
want  anybody  but  me  to  understand  her." 
And  she  sat  gravely  down  to  renew  the  in- 
terrupted intercouse,  but  it  was  too  late. 
In  that  one  minute  the  radiance  had  left 
the  baby's  face  also,  and  she  was  sound 
asleep,  a  wreath  of  snow-white  astors  and 
candytuft  around  her  head,  and  a  nosegay 
of  the  same  lovely  flowers  clasped  close  to 
her  little  breast. 

The  eyes  of  Franz  rested  on  the  charm- 
ing picture  for  a  minute,  then,  gravely  and 
thoughtfully,  he  led  Babili  away.  As  he 
did  so  he  was  struck  with  a  peculiarity. 
Babili  seemed  another  creatufe,  the  old 
gleeful,  childidh  laugh  had  returned,  and 
when  he  opened  the  outer  door,  she  was  in 
a  minute  covered  with  her  chickens  scream- 
ing with  the  old  ecstacy,  and  apparently 
forgetful  of  her  baby  in  the  house,  and 
everything  connected  with  it. 

And  Franz  in  a  maze  didn't  know  whether 
he  was  most  glad  or  sorry. 

Mrs.  C  M,  Sawyer. 


Bittcr-Swect. 


O  sorrowful  sweet  voice,  why  dost  thou  call  ? 

Alas,  there  is  no  echo  nor  reply. 
Across  my  heart  the  pleading  accents  fall. 

And  from  its  depths  comes  only,  like  a  cr}% 

The  old,  sad,  answerless  question,  "  What  have  I 
To  do  with  thee  ?  "    I  cannot  choose  my  thrall. 
Regret  and  pity  are  so  worthless  small, 

Yet  all* I  have  save  poor  sincerity. 
O  clinging  tender  hands  that  cannot  hold ! 

O  heart  to  which  for  weariness  I  lean,  — 
What  can  I  if  my  own  beat  slow  and  cold. 

And  God's  own  silence  drops  its  veil  between  ? 
Let  me  but  give  thee  thanks  for  love's  dear  sake, 
And  bless  the  royal  gift  I  cannot  take.  ^-^  ^ 
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THERE  were  two  of  us  who  had  never 
heard  Anna  Dickinson  lecture ; 
strange  to  say,  since  her  sharp,  telling  elo- 
quence long  since  made  her  famous  and 
she  had  been  in  our  city  many  times.  But 
various  reasons  had  conspired  to  keep  us 
away. 

That  night  we  went  to  hear  her,  in  Lin- 
coln Hall,  upon  "  Men's  Rights "  and  I 
seated  myself  with  no  intention  of  criti- 
cizing either  matter  or  manner  of  the  fair 
orator,  but  simply  to  speak  the  **  thoughts 
that  did  rise  in  me  " — or  in  both  of  us — in 
consequence.  I  saw  that  my  companion  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  solemn  manner  and 
earnest  words  of  the  lecturer,  as  she  gave 
the  history  of  the  unhappy  McFarland 
tradgedy.  And,  knowing  many  a  page  of 
that  young  girPs  history,  I  read  her  as  if 
she  was  speaking  her  thoughts. 

"  How  I  wish  she  would  not  say  such 
dreadful  things  !  I  had  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to^How  can  I  now  ?  She  goes  down 
into  the  very  soul  of  a  woman,  and  plucks 
up  every  weed  of  thought,  every  weakness, 
drags  it  to  the  light  and  says  without  mer- 
cy "  look  I"  and  then  at  the  deep  yearnings 
and  capabilities  unaccomplished,  and  cries 
again  "look"! 

"  What  do  I  see  in  my  heart  ?" 

"  Five  years  ago  I  was  twenty  years  old, 
I  had  one  who  ardently  loved  me,  and  we 
were  pledged  to  each  otjier,  but  he  was 
dissipated,  and  my  family  interfered,  for 
my  own  good,  I  now  acknowledge.  But  no 
one  knows  what  it  cost  me  —  save  God 
alone.  Upon  the  strength  of  the  ill  feeling 
wrought  between  myself  and  family,  in 
consequence,  1  resolved  to  support  my- 
self. My  father  had  earnestly  pleaded  his 
own  inability  to  provide  comfortably  for  me 
longer,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  pressed 
upon  me  the  acceptance  of  the  hand  of  a 
young  man  of  means,  who  had  long  sought 
my  society ;  but  his  "  means "  I  loathed 
and  h^  with  them !  and  I  rejected  himself 
and  suit  with  scorn.  My  first  experience 
was  as  a  teacher  of  little  "  contrabands." 
Their  ignorance  roused  my  pity;  their 
willingness  to  learn  my  enthusiasm  :  their 
drollery  my  sense  of  humor,  and  1  was  not 


sorry  I  had  left  home.  I  have  been  sorry 
since,  that  I  left  home  in  anger  with  the 
dear  fether, — since  gone  to  his  rest  — who 
was  the  truest  friend  I  ever  had ;  never 
sorry  that  1  tried  my  powers  and  found 
them  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Thoughts  of  my  life  since  I  became  a 
working^'oman,  crowd  fast  upon  me  ;  but 
prominent  is  tfu  thought,  will   I  do   it? 

Will  1  marry  him for  money  ?  to  end  this 

struggle  for  means  to  supply  my  necesities, 
and  settle  down  into  a  passably  comforta- 
ble and  happy  home  ?  Will  I  ?  Oh,  Anna 
Dickinson,  if  you  knew  how  a  weak,  fond 
mother  shrunk  from  a  life  of  independence 
for  her  daughters,  would  you  blame  me  so 
much  ? 

1  long  since  gave  up  teaching  contra- 
bands— I  have  a  Government  clerkship. 
If  I  made  as  much  as  men,  who  do  no 
more  work  than  I  do,  and  no  better,  I 
should  say  "  no  I  will  not,"  at  once  ;  but 
seventy-five  dollars  a  month  !  How  small 
it  dwindles  when  I  have  paid  my  board, 
my  incidental  expenses,  my  dress-maker  ! 
for  we  clerks  have  neither  time  or  strength 
for  sewing." 

"Last  Summer  I  was  not  well  and  the  Doc- 
tor prescribed  a  long  vacation.  I  put  my 
sister  in  my  place,  and  on  half  my  salary 
sought  health  and  strength  among  the  de- 
lightful air  and  scenery  of  a  distant  North- 
ern State.  I  received  great  kindness 
from  people  who  were  scarce  akin;  they 
took  me  into  their  homes  and  home  life. 

I  saw  many  a  pleasing  picture  of  do- 
mestic comfort  and  happiness.  But  the 
women  of  those  inland  villages,  surrounded 
by  every  refinement  of  modern  times,  were 
after  all  only  tlirifty  house-keepers,  pickl- 
ing, fruit-canning,  serving,  calling,  and 
entertaining  summer  guests  like  myself 
with  unmwearied  assiduity.  In  vain  my 
cousins  suggested  the  charms  of  domestic 
life,  and  introduced  to  me  several  "  marry- 
ing men."  I  had  no  desire  to  become  a 
slave,  and  most  women,  who  have  poor 
men  for  husbands  are  slavish,  putting 
their  white  hands  into  the  work,  and  doing 
what  I  never  can,  even  if  I  end  by  marry- 
ing for  money.    And  really  I  do  not  feel 
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quite  equal  to  enduring  all  the  obloquy  of 
independence  with  "  single  blessedness." 

So  comes  my  "  fete," — I  suppose, — my 
man  of  money.  I  never  expected  to  choose 
so  wide  of  my  ideal.  My  charmer  has 
coal-lands,  and  furnaces,  and  farms  and 
money,  and  I  should  be  free  from  care  of 
what  to  eat  or  drink,  or  wherewithal  to  be 
clothed.  I  was  almost  satisfied  to  say 
**  yes,"  when  I  came  into  this  hall,  but  it 
seems  a  house  is  not  a  home ;  furniture, 
fine  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  money, 
travel,  are  not  marriage. 

Would  that  I  could  forget  such  search- 
ing thoughts  !  My  sister  only  waits  to  see 
me  married  when  she  will  step  into  my 
place,  and  she  and  my-  mother  both  look 
reproachfully  that  I  hesitate  so  long.  Was 
ever  a  poor  girl  so  tempted,  so  tried,  so 
cruelly  seperated  from  all  she  believes  to 
be  true  and  lovely  ?" 

The  Lecture  came  to  an  end.  My  com- 
panion and  I  took  a  street  car  for  home. 
When  we  alighted  to  walk  the  few  squares 
that  intervened  between  us  and  our  home, 
our  silence  was  first  taken  by  my  friend. 

^  You  know  all  my  hard  past.  Anna 
Dickinson  has  stirred  my  ^^tUeptst  wells 
of  thought " — I  feel  friendless  and  alone, 
too  weak  to  resist  my  manifest  destiny;  and 
yet  I  know  it  is  debasing  in  me  not  to 
be  able  to  stand  up,  "  woman-fully,"  for 
my  integrity.  If  I  dared  to  tell  him  all 
and  risk  the  decision  !  I  can  live  without 
happiness,  no  doubt,  but  I  feel  that  my 
chances  for  happiness  are  at  this  mon>ent 
greater  with  the  reckless  man  I  loved,  than 
with  this  rich  man  I  cannot  lov«,  and  can 
scarcely  tolerate." 

That  was  in  January  ;  a  January  thaw  is 
always  possible  in  a  young  girls  frozen 
heart,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  bleak  and  wintrish 
still  in  February,  and  so  on  with  fitful  al- 
ternations through  March  and  April.  So 
it  was  and  is  in  the  heart  and  life  of  my 
friend,  and  like  very  many  weak  women, 
who  have  not  courage  to  be  true,  she  wiH 
after  all  wreck  herself  upon  the  perilous 
shoal  of  the  ill-assorted  marriage* 

But  if  I  could  have  every  young  girPs 
ear  I  should  like  to  wake  her  conscience 
for  the  time  at  least,  by  repeating  to  her 
Anna  Dickinson's  though tof  marriage. 


I  would  remind  her  that  marriage  is 
beautiful,  God-appointed,  heaven-sanction- 
ed, when  entered  into  from  pure  motives, 
mutual  love,  and  a  desire  to  build  up 
a  home,  the  center  of  every  domestic  tie 
and  joy  ;  a  home  that  no  rich  man  can  have, 
more  than  the  poor  one.  A  home  where 
its  inmates,  if  once  rich  and  by  the  adverse 
winds  of  fortune  or  trade  become  poor, 
still  find  love  and  rest :  where  menial  du- 
ties become  glorified  into  service  that  en- 
nobles the  workers,  and  make  a  life  of  pri- 
vation and  toil  full  of  elevation  and  pleas- 
ure. 

In  such  a  home  differences  of  opinion 
and  feults  are  looked  upon  with  that 
"  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  where 
affection  is  so  true,  that  all  its  inmates  try 
to  adapt  and  adjust  themselves  to  their 
new  relations,  and  to  grow  accordant 
when  discordant,  as  different  lives  will  of- 
ten find  themselves. 

Oh,  if  women  were  brave  enough  to 
"live  and  die  alone  *'  rather  than  have  any 
other  home,  how  much  better  off  this  world 
would  be  1  Nothing  can  be  more  perni- 
cious than  to  teach  young  girls  that  **  any 
marriage  is  better  than  no  marriage,"  and 
that  it  is  not  only  right  and  desirable,  but 
our  duty  to  marry  for  money.  If  fashion 
is  dethroned,  as  we  thankfully  said  when 
Paris  fell,  let  us  hope  that  before  a  new 
temple  is  found  for  the  fickle  godess,  some 
new  ideas  will  take  such  deep  root  in 
American  soil,  that  no  feshion  can  uproot 
them.  And  let  the  chief  one  be,  that  a 
womasfly  independence  in  simplicity  and 
comparartive  poverty  and  toil,  is  fer  prefera- 
ble to  the  degradation  of  ^'  a  marriage  of 
convenience,"  though  gilded  with  every 
luxury  which  money  can  conmiand. 

If  you  should  hear  Anna  Dickinson's 
lecture,  you  might  not  be  led  to  these 
conclusions  on  every  point,  but  some  such 
sphit  she  would  waken  in  you. 

I  will  not  interfere  with  her  arguments 
but  content  myself  with  telling  how  her 
earnest  words  touched  a  sensitive  chord 
in  one  woman's  heart  It  did  not  save 
her,  perhaps,  but  it  may  help  her  sisters  to 
live  truer,  purer  lives,  more  deserving  of 
their  own  self-respect,  and  of  the  smiles  of 
God«  Mrs,  E.  L,  Sherwood, 
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A  Birthday  Tribute. 

It  was  certainly  April,  and  you  were  singing; 

And  Tm  sure  it  was  twenty-one  years  ago ; 
And  I  to  the  altar  my  offering  bringing 

Couldn't  help  hearing,  and  seeing  you  so. 

It  was  certainly  April,  and  likely  your  birthday, 
They  come  round  on  Sunday  quite  often,  you  know.-  - 

I  have  not  reckoned,  but  am  sure  'twas  your  birthday, 
Birthday  of  love,  —  Ah,  was  it  not  so  I 

I  hear  no  answer  1     But  out  of  the  spaces 
Distant  and  dim,  of  these  twenty-one  years, 

Something  is  looking  like  palpable  traces 
Of  two  pairs  of  busy  feet  tracking  their  spheres. 

Stepping  to  music,  the  music  of  duty. 
They  have  kept  time  with  a  wonderful  beat ; 

Soiled  are  the  sandals  but  marred  not  the  beauty, 
Certainly  not  of  one  pair  of  these  feet. 

Twenty-one  years  spent  in  doing  God's  pleasure  ; 

Preaching  his  tidings  of  good  without  thrall, 
Giving  and  lending  the  poor  largest  measure, 

Running  on  merciful  errands  for  alL 

Twenty-one  years  ago  fair  were  our  £cices. 

Never  a  silver  thread  whitened  our  hair ; 
Now  deeply  written  are  time's  busy  traces, 

Study,  and  labor,  and  sorrow,  and  care. 

Fair  has  our  life  been  though  busy  with  labor  ; 

Happier  this  birthday  than  that  long  ago ; 
Only  his  chosen  ones  stood  on  Mt.  Tabor,  — 

Only  the  three  saw  the  heavenly  glow  ! 

And  as  we  linger  awhile  on  the  mountain 

Scanning  the  valley  behind  and  before, 
Sweet  and  refreshing  as  spray  from  a  fountain 

Gather  our  hopes  of  the  heavenly  shore. 

Only  a  little  more  working  and  waiting 
As  we  the  slope  of  the  mountain  descend ; 

Only  a  little  more  counting  and  dating, 
Then  shall  this  life  with  the  heavenly  blend. 

Something  sweet  whispers  that  gray  hairs  and  furrows 
Never  the  soul's  radiant  beauty  shall  blight. 

Nevermore  weariness,  nevermore  sorrows 
Weigh  down  the  spirits  or  shadow  love's  light. 

Then,  O  my  star,  shine  thou  on  as  the  morning  I 
All  will  be  morning  when  life's  work  is  done  ; 

All  to  the  eye  of  your  faith  is  now  morning, 
And  of  earth's  darkest  night,  Christ  is  the  sun. 

Mrs.  71  L.  Pdtter5(nu 
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A  Child's  Thought    of  Death. 


BETWEEN  the  Cottage  and  the  Oak- 
wood,  a  funeral  procession  passes 
slowly  and  noiselessly  ;  so  slowly  that  I  can 
almost  count  the  foot-falls  of  the  horses,  so 
noiselessly  that  the  breeze  catches  the  light 
rumble  of  the  wheels,  and  bears  it  up  to 
me  here,  amid  the  dappled  shadows.  First 
in  the  funeral  train  rides  the  Christian 
minister,  God^s  good  gift  to  the  mourning 
and  the  sorrow-tried ;  his  light  buggy 
is  followed  by  two  large,  white  horses, 
drawing  the  small  sable  hearse,  and  just 
behind  that  are  the  low  open  carriages  of 
the  mourners,  and  immediately  after  them, 
comes  the  long  procession  one  often  sees 
at  a  country  burial. 

They  ascend  the  hill  to  the  east,  and 
wind  away  to  the  right,  going  on  with  their 
dead  to  some  cherished  spot,  where  they 
gather  the  dust  of  departed  souls. 

The  Child  comes  back  to  my  side,  and 
with  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  her 
head  bent  forward  has  watched  them  out 
of  sight. 

Now  she  turns  to  me,  and  asks,  "  Who 
IS  it  ? "  and  when  I  reply,  that  I  do  not 
know,  she  smiles  and  says  '*  I  know.  It 
is  some  one  who  has  gone  up  where  grand* 
ma  is."  And  she  lifts  her  face,  and  looks 
up,  with  her  soft  brown  eyes,  not  to  the 
waving  boughs  or  the  clear  skies,  but  as 
she  thinks,  above  and  beyond  them  both, 
to  the  cloudless  splendor  of  that  heavenly 
home,  where  she  knows  her  friends  are 
gone,  and  where  she  believes  God  is  gath- 
ering every  day  one  or  more  of  his  children. 
She  looks  away  up  yonder,  and  as  I  gaze 
upon  her  little  brown  face,  rich  with  a  sum- 
mer bloom,  and  joyous  and  peaceful  in  the 
trust  she  was  bom  with,  I  go  back  to  the 
day  when  her  grandmother  died ;  to  the 
afternoon,  when  she  crept  upon  the  bed, 
and  kept  winding  her  dimpled  fingers 
around  the  cold,  clammy  hands,  and  press- 
ing her  red  lips  against  the  white  face 
where  the  gray  shadows  had  already  fallen 
and  where  the  death  dew  glistened  in 
beaded  drops.  I  go  back  and  I  hear  her 
childish  call  for  her  friend  to  open  her 
eyes  once  more,  and  tell  her  that  she  can  see 
her  little  girl,  long  after  that  friend  had  com- 


menced the  journey  from  which  there  is  no 
returning.  I  hear  that  fond  prattle,  of  the 
child  of  four  summers,  ringing  all  along  the 
dark  valley,  and  I  believe  the  grandmother 
bore  it  up  with  her  rejoiceingly,  as  her  feet 
touched  the  beautiful  hills  of  the  other 
country. 

I  remember  how  all  that  evening,  she 
would  go  into  the  parlor  where  the  sftll 
body  was  lying  upon  a  couch,  and  talk  to 
it,  as  though  it  heard  her ;  and  how  per- 
fectly frantic  she  grew,  when  she  found  the 
white  ribbons  on  the  hands  and  feet ;  in  a 
moment  she  had  them  off,  and  hidden  away 
in  her  bosom  ;  then  she  relaid  the  white 
spread,  put  her  hand  on  the  cold  face  and 
told  it  that  "  grandma  was  not  going  to  be 
tied  lip  again." 

The  next  day,  her  little  Cousin  came— 
her  little  Cousin,  with  eyes  like  wild-wood 
violets,  and  forehead  like  the  driven  snow, 
and  together  they  went  in,  and  stood 
quietly  by  the  dead,  and  talked  their  low, 
infantile  talk  ;  and  the  child  drew  the  rib^ 
ons  from  her  bosom,  and  told  her  how  she 
had  taken  them  off,  and  would  have  no 
more  put  on.  And  when  her  father  lifted 
her  up,  to  look  for  the  last  time  in  the  coffin 
she  reached  her  hand  down  under  the  lid, 
and  found  there  were  no  bands  upon  the 
wrists,  then  she  asked  him  if  any  one  had 
"  tied  up  grandmother's  feet,"  and  when 
he  had  answered  no,  she  bent  her  little 
head  and  kissed  the  sunken  cheek  and  saw 
them  bear  the  dust  away  without  a  tear. 

All  around  the  house  had  wondered 
what  she  meant.  If  we  asked  her,  she 
would  only  fly  back  to  her  watch  and  cry 
out  in  her  pain,  if  we  attempted  to  fasten 
the  hands  in  the  usual  manner.  But  the 
night  ofter  th2  burial  when  the  gentle 
October  rain  had  ceased  and  the  moonlight 
came  through  the  window  and  filled  the 
chamber  with  a  glistening  brightness ; 
when  I  was,  myself,  trying  to  follow  this 
friend  out  into  the  blissful  regions  where 
so  many  of  the  loved  had  gone  before  her, 
the  Child,  whom  we  thought  was  sleeping, 
raised  herself  in  bed,  and  putting  out  her 
hands  to  play  with  the  moonbeams,  asked, 
"Papa,   has  grandma  got  up  to  heaven 
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yet  ?"  and  after  he  answered  that  she  had, 
she  continued,  "  I  knew  she  couldn't  get 
out  of  that  little  door,  if  I  let'em  tie  her 
hands  ;  and  how  could  she  walk  without 
her  feet  ?  And  grandma  had  to  walk,  be- 
cause she  hadn't  any  wings.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  wings  before  I  go  to  heaven. 
But  I  suppose  grandma  was  sick  so  long, 
her  wings  couldn't  grow." 

Then  as  though  her  watching  was  ended 
and  she  had  said,  with  him'  of  old,  *'  she 
will  not  come  to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  her," 
she  laid  her  baby  face  upon  the  pillow  and 
slept 

The  next  day,  she  would  go  to  the  lounge 
and  caress  it,  and  say,  "  No  grandma  any 
more,"  and  then  she  would'  stand  by  the 
window,  and  lay  her  cheek  against  the  pane, 
and  look  out  toward  Oak-hill,  and  murmur, 
"  I  feel  my  wings  growing,  and  I  shall  fly 
up  to  grandma  soon.  How  glad  she  will  be 
to  see  me  !" 

I  go  back  and  remember  it,  — remember 
those  two  little  girl-cousins  talking  so 
sweetly,  so  trustingly,  by  the  dead  body  of 
their  friend ;  telling  each  other,  that  God 
would  take  them  to  her  by  and  by,  waiting 
so  serenely,  so  lovingly,  till  God  should  do  it. 

I  go  back  and  remember  it.  And  then, 
I  wander  away  to  the  plain,  unassuming 
household  on  the  bank  of  the  Unadilla, 
and  I  see,  that  only  for  the  beautiful,  prac- 
tical, daily-lived  £ciith  that  brightened  and 
blessed  it  in  my  life's  early  morning,  the 
faith  that  said 


"  I  know  not  what  may  befall  me  t  God  hangs  a  mist  o*er 

my  eyes, 
And  before  each  step  of  my  outward  path.  He  makes  new 

scenes  to  rise. 
And  erery  joy  he  sends  me^  comes  as  a  sweet  and  glad 

surprise. 

I  know  not  what  will  befall  me  I  I  would  not,  if  I  might. 
I  woold  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  Ood,  than  go  alone 

in  the  light 
I  would  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith,  than  walk  alone 

by  sight" 

only  for  M«>  these  chiMren  migKt  be 
trembling  with  doubt  and  despair,  not  only 
at  the  care  and  anxiety  and  sorrow  that 
must  always  come  into  every  earthly  life, 
but  frantic  with  grief  and  fear,  as  poor  lit- 
tle Mildred  was  at  the  approach  of  the 
death  that  closes  it. 

Many  and  many  a  year  hath  gone,  since 
then,  and  Mildred— never  mind  Mildred 
just  now — but  I,  sitting  here,  with  the  child 
looking  away  into  the  depths  of  the  clouds, 
and  singing  her  little,  original  snatches  of 
rhymes,  I  live  it  all  over  again,  and  I  know 
better  now  what  Mildred  suffered,  when 
to  me,  a  little  child,  she,  another  child 
stood  looking  in  amazed  wonder,  as  though 
my  words  were  to  her  more  mystical  than 
Indian  jargon,  or  Greek  mythology.  I 
understand  it  all  better  now  that  I  have 
so  many  times  seen  children  of  a  larger 
growth  suffer,  even  as  she  herself  suffered, 
when  called  upon  to  confront  the  sorrow 
and  the  mystery  that  was  that  day  brought 
to  hen 

Mrs.  F.  W.  GilUtU. 


Careless. 

I  carelessly  tossed  a  tiny  seed, 
On  the  brown,  unfurrowed  earth, 
Ne'er  thinking  of  its  future  birth  — 

As  thoughtless  of  a  single  need. 

After,  I  chanced  to  pass  that  way, 
And  lo !  tny  seed  had  grown  to  flower  ! 
And  gave  its  beauty  —  priceless  dower, 

Unto  my  soal  -^  now  faia  to  pray. 

Henceforth,  111  sow  with  tender  care, 
I  thought  -^  since  thus  a  chance  sown  seed 
Hath  blossomed  like  a  pious  deed  — 

Lest  I  as  careless  sow  a  tare  ! 

Beware,  O  heart,  abashed,  I  said, 
Of  thoughtless  word  and  heedless  deed, 
Else,  sometime,  thou  mayst  slight  a  need, 

And,  coming  find  a  poor  heart  dead. 

Mrs.  C  A.  Ri 
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HOPE  AND  FRUITION,  ' 

'*  Write  me  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I 
care  not  who  makes  its  laws,"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Perhaps  no  better  illus- 
tration of  the  way  a  people  reveal  their  life 
through  their  songs  may  be  found  than  in 
the  case  of  our  Southern  negroes  during 
their  long  period  of  slavery.  The  negro 
melodies  are  so  peculiar  and  striking  as  to 
have  been  often  called  our  only  truly  na* 
tional  music ;  yet  it  is  strange  music  to  be 
associated  with  the  nationality  of  a  great 
and  free  people.  Not  the  glad  peans  of  the 
freeman,  but  the  mournful  plainings  of  the 
captive,  the  heart-break  of  slavery  breathes 
through  it  alL  Its  merriest  strains  have  a 
wierd  undertone  of  sadness  as  if  they 
sought  vainly  to  drown  the  clanking  of  the 
chain;  and  its  religious  melodies  throb 
with  solemn  and  intense  feeling,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  solace  of  an  otherwise  hope- 
less lot  The  history  of  slavery  is  written 
in  no  other  language  so  pathetic  as  this : — 
the  unconscious  heartcry  of  the  oppressed 
and  suffering,  full  of  the  glowing  emotion 
of  those  children  of  the  sun,  thrilling  with 
its  strange  and  solemn  fervors  along  our 
cold  northern  air  1 

Yet  this  is  not  alL  No  lot  is  utterly 
hopeless  that  caa  be  solaced  in  this  way. 
And  if  anything  could  be  more  striking 
than  the  sadness  of  these  melodies,  it  is 
the  und3ring  vitality  of  hope  that  abides  in 
tfaem  alL  This  is  what  swelled  above  the 
undertone  of  woe,  and  made  the  music  in 
spite  of  the  pain.  It  was  not  the  despair- 
ing wail  of  those  who  accounted  themselves 
forsaken  of  God,  but  the  anguish  of  hope 
deferred,  going  up  ever  like  the  cry  of  the 
souls  beneath  the  altar,  '<0  Lord,  how  long?" 
For  they  believed  in  God,  as  do  all  the  op- 
pressed and  afflicted,  who  have  no  other 
helper.  It  is  a  fact  almost  unaccountable, 
that  the  negroes,  with  no  ability  to  read 

Vot.  XLVIL-ao 


and  little  opportunity  to  hear,  yet  became 
so  familiar  with  God's  promises,  and  appro- 
priated them  so  vitally  to  themselves. 
They  could  tell  us  more  than  many  a  free- 
born  Christian,  of  the  ancient  deliverances 
of  God*s  people  and  of  his  promises  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed  ;  and  their  trust  in  his 
help  was  as  simple  and  strong  as  was  their 
sense  of  need  of  that  help.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  two  sweet  words  in  the  slave's 
vocabulary— Canada  and  Heaven ;  because 
both  meant  freedom.  They  had,  too, 
another  looking-for  of  freedom  for  which 
there  was  no  word, — ^a  vague  expectation  of 
deliverance,  they  knew  not  how  or  when,  a 
strong,  silent  hope,  which  was  an  anchor  to 
their  souls,  though  it  entered  into  that 
within  the  veil — the  unknown  ways  of  God. 
The  traces  of  this  expectation  in  their 
religious  songs,  are  as  unmistakable  as  in 
the  psalms  of  the  Israelites  of  old.  If  one 
needed  testimony  of  this,  let  him  remember 
those  grand,  jubilant  strains  when  deliver- 
ance at  last  drew  nigh.  In  vain  tried  the  mas- 
ters to  convince  them  that  the  hordes  of  the 
north  would  bind  heavier  chains  upon  them; 
they  knew  as  by  a  divine  instinct  that  the 
Lord's  time  was  at  hand  ;  and  long  before 
a  voice  from  the  north  had  spoken,  they 
spread  from  State  to  State,  by  a  kind  of 
masonry  of  hope,  the  watchwords  of  the 
coming  freedom.  How  significant  of  those 
long  years  of  patient  waiting  are  the  songs 
with  which  they  went  out  to  meet  the 
northern  armies, 

'*  It  must  be  nam  dat  de  kingdom  comin% 
And  de  year  ob  jubilee  !*' 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Ring  the  bells  in  ereiy  steei^e 
Wave  the  flags  on  high ; 
Tlie  Lord  has  come  to  sare  his  people, 
NowktoMdie!" 

There  is  something  in  this  long  expecta* 
tion  of  deliverance,  so  grandly  realized, 
which  links  this  strange  people  naturally 
with    God's   diosen   nation   of  old.    As 
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Moses  led  the  Israelites  up  out  of  Egypt, 
it  has  been  said,  so  truly  did  God's  provi- 
dence lead  this  people  out  of  their  bondage 
through  the  Red  Sea  of  war.  May  we  not 
klso  say  that  the  undying  hope  which  sus- 
tained each  in  their  time  of  bondage,  was 
implanted  by  the  same  providence,  as  the 
pledge  and  harbinger  of  such  redemption 
to  come  ? 

Consider  the  history  of  the  Jews  through 
their  three  thousand  years.  Obedience  to 
God  they  often  lost  sight  of,  but  trust  in 
in  his  deliverance  never  failed  them.  In 
this  appears  the  secret  of  their  wonderful 
national  vitality.  It  reveals  itself  as  they 
multiply  and  grow  strong  in  Egypt,  even 
though  their  taskmasters  make  them  serve 
with  rigor,  and  embitter  their  lives  with 
boidage, — ^as  their  cry  goes  up  to  God,  and 
brings  the  expected,  the  unfailing  answer, 
"  I  know  thy  sorrows  and  come  to  deliver 
thee."  It  shines  out  in  later  centuries  as 
they  sit  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  and  weep, 
while  they  hang  their  harps  on  the  willows, 
sighing,  "  How  can  we  sing  the  songs  of 
Zion  in  a  strange  land  1 "  yet  turn  upon 
their  oppressors  with  that  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  victory  at  last, — "  Remember,  O 
Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem,  who  said  *  Rase  it,  rase  it,  to  tjie 
foundation  thereof! '  O  daughter  ot  Baby- 
lon who  art  to  be  destroyed  ;  happy  shall 
he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  has 
served  us."  And  even  so  were  their  ene- 
mies put  to  shame,  and  the  sad  captives  led 
once  more  to  Zion,  to  restore  the  glory  of 
their  Jerusalem. 

It  centers  at  last  in  that  one  great  hope, 
that  universal  expectation  of  a  Deliverer, 
who  should  come,  they  knew  not  how  or 
when,  to  save  his  people  and  reign  over 
them  forever.  Nothing  in  history  is  so 
wonderful  as  that  premonition  of  the  Mes- 
siah, obscurely  foretold,  indeed,  by  the 
prophets,  but  running  also  through  the 
traditions  of  other  nations  ;  a  universal 
looking-for  of  a  great  and  blessed  coming, 
gathering  force  with  hundreds  of  years  un- 
til it  becomes  a  very  agony  of  expectation. 
How  forcibly  all  this  is  implied  in  a  word 
here  and  there  of  the  sacred  story;  of 
Zacharias  in  the  temple  "  waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel "  ;  of  Anna  propesy- 


ing  "  to  all  them  that  looked  for  redemp- 
tion in  Jerusalem  "  ;  of  Simeon  exclaiming 
in  holy  rapture,  **  now  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation  "  ;  of  John  the  Baptist 
sending  from  his  prison  to  inquire,  not 
"  Art  thou  he  that  should  come  or  are  we 
disappointed  ? "  but  "  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come  or  do  we  look  for  anot.  er  ? " 
Those  who  rejected  him  still  looked  for 
another;  they  believed  in  the  Messiah 
though  they  did  not  understand  his  coming. 

History  gives  us  the  right  to  say  that  the 
fulfilment  of  such  a  hope  was  inevitable. 
There  is  no  other  way  so  natural,  there  is 
in  fact  no  other  way  to  account  for  its  pres- 
ence in  the  world,  but  to  say  that  it  was 
God-given  because  it  was  to  be  fulfilled. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  accept 
the  saying  of  a  spiritual  philosopher,  that 
the  manner  of  Christ's  coming  and  his  re- 
ception were  only  possible  to  a  people  nur- 
tured for  a  thousand  years  in  the  belief 
that  their  King  should  be  born  of  a  virgin. 
Not  that  the  hope  was  the  sole  and  sufficient 
cause  of  its  fulfilment,  but  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  was  equally  in  the  event  and 
in  the  long  expectation  through  which  alone 
they  could  be  prepared  for  its  coming. 

When  God  plants  a  great  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  a  people,  as  he  sets  his  bow  in 
the  skies,  it  seems  to  be  his  signal  that  he 
has  not  done  with  that  people  yet  There 
is  in  the  hope  itself  an  imperishable  vitality 
which  pledges  the  end  it  desires.  Modem 
Italy  has  shown  this  miracle  of  faith  against 
despair,  agonizing  through  long  years  of 
hope  deferred  yet  never  losing  hope  out  of 
its  heart ;  and  to-day  Italy  is  free.  There 
was  the  same  pathetic  looking-for  of  de- 
liverance that  belonged  to  Israel  of  old. 
Now  it  was  Mazzini  and  then  Garibaldi 
and  again  Victor  Emanuel,  and  still  the 
people  lifted  longing  eyes  and  echoed  the 
.  ancient  cry,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come 
or  do  we  look  for  another?"  Some  de- 
liverer they  looked  for,  nor  looked  in  vain. 

No  people  can  die  who  are  capable  of 
such  suffering  and  hope.  The  very  anguish 
of  their  oppression  is  the.  travail  of  their 
deliverance.  When  a  nation  dies  it  begins 
to  die  at  the  heart.  The  great  empires  of 
the  past  did  not  go  down  in  agony.    They 
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reached  the  summit  of  their  desires  ;  they 
vrere  satisfied  with  their  attainment;  and 
smitten  with  slow  decay  died  while  they 
knew  it  not.  The  Indian  races  are  passing 
away,  but  it  is  we,  not  they,  who  feel  the  pa- 
thos of  their  feite.  They  have  no  hopes  to  be 
crushed,  no  ambition  to  turn  to  despair. 
Stricken  by  a  deadly  paralysis,  they  go  to 
their  doom  seeing  not,  feeling  not,  beyond 
the  day  at  hand.  In  the  death  as  in  the 
life  of  nations  God  reveals  his  merciful 
providence  ;  He  does  not  mock  them  with 
hopes  he  never  intends  to  fulfil. 

And  not  alone  in  national  life  is  hope  the 
prophet  of  fruition.  How  was  it  that  Joan 
of  Arc  felt  from  her  cradle  that  she  was  to 
be  the  saviour  of  her  country,  and  fitted 
herself  through  long  years  of  severe  train- 
ing for  the  great  opportunity  that  was  to 
come  to  her  in  ways  she  could  not  foresee, 
but  never  doubted  ?  How  was  it  that  the 
unknown  Corsican  followed  the  "star  of 
his  destiny,"  till  it  led  him  to  the  mastery 
of  Europe.  "  There*s  no  such  word  as  im- 
possible," said  Napoleon,  in  the  pride  of 
his  conquests,  but  he  found  afterwards  that 
there  was  such  a  word  as  impossible.  Must 
we  not  conclude  that  it  was  not  his  will 
that  ruled  his  destiny,  but  rather  the  destiny 
which  shaped  his  will  ?  How  was  it  that 
the  later  Napoleon,  exiled,  poor,  despised, 
never  for  a  moment  lost  faith  in  the  glory 
before  him,  and  said  to  those  who  befriended 
him  in  his  dark  days,  "I  will  remember  you 
when  I  sit  upon  the  throne  of  France  ? " 
Nay,  how  is  it  that  you  and  I  have  felt  from 
otu"  earliest  years  the  thing  we  were  born 
for,  and  have  been  led  towards  it,  sometimes 
through  our  own  striving,  oftener  through 
ways  we  knew  not.'*  What  do  we  mean 
save  this,  by  that  familiar  expression  "  the 
call  of  the  Lord  ?  "  It  is  an  unconscious 
admission  of  a  providence  in  our  very  de- 
sires, and  no  theory  of  free  choice  or  the 
chances  of  events  can  gainsay  it.  "Called, 
because  qualified,"  says  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
laying  holy  hands  upon  a  young  man  to  set 
him  apart  for  the  Lord's  work.  But  if  we 
appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  that  young 
man,  we  believe  he  will  tell  us  that  the  de- 
sire, like  an  ever-burning  star,  kindled  he 
knows  not  how  or  why,  went  before  all  the 


attainment, — and  he  will  reverse  the  asser- 
tion ; — qualified,  because  called. 

All  this  is  not  outside  the  natural  order 
of  things.  It  requires  no  ghostly  super- 
naturalism  on  the  one  hand  or  narrow  fatal- 
ism on  the  other,  to  believe  that  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before.  With 
the  light  of  God  behind  them  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  We  accept  that  as  natural 
which  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  law  of  the 
world.  We  find  nothing  miraculous  in  the 
fact  that  the  order  of  the  world  and  the 
events  of  life  come  by  ordination  of  God  ; 
why  should  we  find  it  harder  to  believe  that 
some  prescience  of  coming  events  by  which 
we  can  be  prepared  for  them,  should  come 
by  his  revelation  ?  Not  by  an  audible  voice, 
or  through  the  mouth  of  propljet  as  of  old, 
but  through  the  "  inner  light,"  the  convic- 
tion, the  outreaching  desire  which  is  no  less 
the  language  of  God  to  the  soul.     If 

**  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  oar  ends 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  will,'  * — 

may  not  the  same  divinity  shape  our  de- 
sires, our  hopes,  our  faith,  towards  the  great 
end  for  which  we  are  made  ? 

If  this  is  the  testimony  of  history  and 
of  experienee,  we  have  a  right  to  consider 
its  weight  in  regard  to  those  great  hopes 
concerning  the  future,  which  seem  to  be 
the  birthright  of  our  humanity  j  which  have 
been  cherished  among  all  men  and  in  all 
ages.  There  is  in  the  entire  race  if  not  a 
hope  at  least  a  universal  desire  for  immor- 
tality. What  was  its  origin  ?  What  is  its 
signification  ?  Whence  came  even  the 
thought  of  immortality  ?  far  more,  whence 
this  mighty  hope,  this  sublime  faith  that 
immortality  awaits  us  }  Christ  taught  it 
and  demonstrated  it,  to  be  sure,  but  men 
believed  it  before  his  day,  they  believe  it 
now  who  do  not  believe  in  him.  This  great 
hope  is  something  apart  from  any  external 
demonstration.  But  if  analogy  means  any- 
thing it  is  in  itself  a  demonstration.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  with  some  thinkers, 
that  this  innate  desire  for  immortality  is 
the  greatest  evidence  of  its  truth.  Two 
witnesses  who  agree  mutually  strengthen 
each  other ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  impeach 
the  one  in  order  that  the  other  may  be  mag- 
nified.    But  we  are  ready  to  say  that  in 
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absence  of  all  other  evidence,  this  great 
hope  still  remaining  to  be  accounted  for, 
we  could  find  no  satisfactory  explanation 
but  to  receive  it  as  a  divine  intuition  of  the 
truth, — 2,  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. 

But  the  hope  of  the  world  is  not  limited 
to  the  naked  fact  of  continued  existence. 
Men  hope  for  a  better  existence.  If  they 
have  thought,  and  written,  and  sung  of  the 
"good  time  coming"  on  the  earth,  and 
even  now  behold  it  drawing  near,  how  much 
more  have  they  looked  away  to  the  good 
time  coming  in  a  brighter  and  better  world. 
The  very  anguish  we  suffer,  the  struggle 
we  make  against  the  adverse  fates  of  this 
life  show  them  alien  to  our  nature, — testify 
to  our  vague  expectation  of  deliverance. 
Like  Simeon  we  wait  for  the  consolation  of 
I  sraeL  Every  man  hopes  for  himself  some- 
thing better  in  the  time  to  come.  And 
even  for  his  fellow-men,  though  he  may  not 
have  taken  such  hold  of  God's  love  and 
power  as  to  dare  to  believe  that  a  better 
future  awaits  them  all,  he  at  least  hopes  it 
may  be  so.  No  one  can  be  found  so  de- 
praved as  not  to  desire  that  all  may  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  the  joy  and  peace  of  eternal  life. 
"  I  hope  all  you  believe,"  said  a  great  poet 
to  a  believer  in  God's  imiversal  grace :  and 
so  says  all  the  world. 

But  no  great  hope  has  ever  been  in  vain. 
Shall  this,  then,  be  the  one  false  prophecy 
of  the  world  ?  the  one  desire  with  no  mean- 
ing in  its  existence,  the  one  longing  never 
to  be  satisfied  ?  According  to  all  analogy 
there  must  be  here  some  ground  for  Baith. 
We  have  an  apostolic  definition  of  faith  as 
"the  substance  of  things  hoped  for," — 
better  rendered,  the  confidence  in  things 
hoped  for.  Let  us  not  fear  then  to  follow 
our  hopes,  or  tremble  lest  they  mock  us  at 
last.  We  have  God's  own  sanction  to  be- 
lieve in  the  best  we  hope  for ;  his  assurance 
that  the  fact  of  our  desire  is  the  pledge  of 
its  realization. 

This  is  no  merely  human  philosophy  of 
God's  providence.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
St.  Paul  in  that  glorious  exposition  of  the 
eighth  of  Romans,  which  grows  upon  us 
with  ever  grander  significance  ; — ^where  he 
pictures  the  whole  creation  groaning  to- 


gether, waiting  for  redemption.  It  \%  the 
key  to  his  declaration  that  "  we  are  saved 
by  hope  " ;  the  soul  of  that  great  argument 
that  "  the  creature  was  made  subject  to 
vanity  by  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same 
in  hope;  because  the  creature  shall  be  de- 
livered (rom  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
There  is  an  aspect  of  this  subject  more 
intimate  still,  which  we  need  especially  to 
take  to  heart.  It  is  that  there  is  no  precious 
hope  concerning  the  issue  of  God's  gov- 
ernment over  all  his  children,  which  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  his  dealings 
with  each  individual  soul.  He  has  im- 
planted in  all  our  hearts  sweet  hopes,  lofty 
aspirations,  longings  irrepressible.  Why 
were  they  given  us,  unless  they,  too,  are 
the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ?  If 
we  saw  the  end  of  his  providence  here,  we 
might  sometimes  believe  them  to  be  given 
in  mockery,  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant  delight- 
ing in  the  torture  of  his  captive.  But  we 
see  only  the  beginnings  of  his  far-reaching, 
eternal  plans ;  and  yet  we  see  enough  of 
his  fulfilments  to  lead  us  to  trust  him  where 
we  cannot  see.  Let  us  take  confidently  to 
to  our  hearts  the  proverb  of  the  ages,  "No 
great  hope  ever  died."  The  very  hunger 
and  thu'st  of  our  hearts  proves  that  the 
blessing  is  our  birthright.  It  may  not 
come  in  the  form  we  expect,  but  if  not  it 
will  come  in  some  more  blessed  form.  It 
may  not  answer  our  call  to-day  but  it  will 
be  given  in  richer  measure  to-morrow. 
Listen  again  to  St  Paul :  "  For  if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  pa- 
tience wait  for  it."  God  does  not  rob  his 
children  of  their  desire,  nor  distress  them 
needlessly  with  hope  deferred.  SomeUme 
we  shall  know  as  we  are  known ;  but  this 
we  may  know  already,  that  our  haj^ness 
is  safe  in  his  hands,  and  what  we  £ul  of 
here  awaits  us  in  some  more  propitious  hour 
in  the  endless  life  before  us.  We  did  not 
choose  our  hopes ;  they  flocked  into  our 
lives  like  doves  to  their  windows,  the  un- 
sought gift  of  God  Wait  for  him,  troubled 
heart, — troubled  not  in  vain.  He  will  care 
for  his  own.  Have  confidence  in  the  things 
hoped  for ; — ^trust  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen  I 
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«A  CHAPTER   FROM  THE  PAST." 

In  the  varied  repast  we  spread  before  our 
readers  this  month,  there  is  much,  we  trust, 
that  shall  serve  to  their  edification ;  but 
nothing  is  presented  with  such  peculiar 
pleasure  as  the  letters  of  the  elder  and 
younger  King,  which  come  to  us  over  the 
ever- welcome  name  of  Mrs.  Lathrop. 

The  early  days  of  our  denominational 
history  are  still  a  very  Mecca  to  our  hearts, 
whither  we  ever  return  like  pilgrims,  fondly 
and  with  a  reverent  joy  ;  a  sacred  Bethle- 
hem, birthplace  of  our  hope,  to  which  we 
baste  all  the  more  eagerly  when  guided  by 
a5'/ffrlike  this. 

Since  the  name  of  Starr  King  has  become 
a  ^  kouselK^d  word  '*  of  the  nation,  we  are 
all  the  more  grateful  to  recall  at  what  foun- 
tains that  strong  young  life  drank  in  its 
inspirations ;  what  hopes,  what  faith 
kindled  the  flames  of  that  high  heart,  and 
consecrated  its  altars  to  the  service  of  God 
and  humanity.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  lay 
narrow  claims  to  the  genius  of  Starr  King. 
That  "soul  of  air  and  fire  "  like  all  God's 
chosen  ones  was  His  free  gift  to  the  world, 
limited  only  by  its  own  capacity  and  His 
demand.  Bat  we  may  justly  rejoice  that 
this  genius  was  shaped  in  its  unfolding  by 
such  broad  and  beneficient  influences  ;  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  lofly  patriotism, 
the  burning  inspiration,  the  mighty  faith 
that  "  saved  California  to  the  Union  "  were 
the  fruitage  of  those  glori<Mis  principles  in 
which  like  Timothy  he  had  been  **in- 
stnicted  from  his  youth  " — that  boundless 
£dth  in  God  and  hope  for  man  into  whose 
light  he  was  born,  and  whkh  he  cherished 
ever  as  his  most  precious  inheritance. 

We  hare  more  than  once  been  met  with 
a  look  of  surprise  and  even  incredulity 
when  we  spoke  of  Starr  King  as  one  of 
our  household  of  £ciith.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  no  testimony  was  needed  on 
this  point ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  glad  of 
the  fresh  voice  that  speaks  in  proof  from 
these  long  silent  letters.  It  will  give  those 
of  our  number  less  acquainted  with  the 
£acts,  we  are  sure,  a  new  interest  in  his 
name,  a  greater  share  in  his  memory  and 
honor.  The  child  of  our  faith,  son  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  £aithful  of 
oar  early  ministers,  in  that  time  when  to 


preach  the  doctrine  of  God's  impartial 
grace  required  more  courage  and  meant 
more  public  and  social  ostracism  than  it 
requires  or  means  now ; — reared  in  this 
faith  and  receiving  it  into  his  young  heart 
with  the  most  ardent  love  :  ordained  to  its 
ministry,  from  which  he  never  withdrew, 
Starr  King  was  always  a  Universalist. 

Called  in  his  mature  years,  like  many 
another  of  our  ministers,  to  the  charge  of 
a  church  of  different  name,  though  of 
kindred  faith,  he  never  went  out  from  us 
even  in  form,  much  less  in  spirit :  witness 
his  words  to  his  father's  old  friend,  "  I  am 
as  firm  as  ever  in  the  belief  of  the  in- 
finite love  of  God,  and  the  final  victory  of 
Grace.  "  In  what  stronger  or  more  satis- 
fying words  could  any  of  us  sum  up  our 
belief  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  our 
church  ?  This  faith  he  proclaimed  where- 
ever  God's  providence  called  him  ;  in  it  he 
lived,  wrought,  triumphed,  and  was  with  us 
in  labor  and  in  spirit  unto  the  end. 

While  we  bless  God  for  this,  let  us  be 
equally  grateful  for  that  providential 
guidance  into  a  wider  field,  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  not  otherwise  could  he  have 
performed  the  glorious  work  he  was  or- 
dained to  do. 

The  spirit  of  these  letters,  especially  those 
of  the  elder  King,  is  full  of  suggestion  to 
us.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  think  of 
those  early  days  as  the  era  of  controversy 
and  hard  theology,  that  only  in  tliese  later 
times  have  we  reached  the  finer  fruits  of 
spiritual  culture  and  devotion.  Is  not  this 
impression  due  too  largely  to  the  fact  that 
Ve  are  not  acquainted  as  we  should  be 
with  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  ?  The  more 
we  read  of  their  life  and  words,  as  in  these 
letters,  in  the  sketches  of  the  pioneer  min- 
isters of  the  West  lately  published  here, 
and  more  fully  in  the  biographies  of  many 
of  their  number, — the  more  are  we  convinced 
that  they  were  peculiarly  rich  in  graces  of 
the  spirit.  We  find  a  constant  rejoicing  in 
the  Lord,  a  single-hearted  reliance  upon 
the  premises,  a  communion  with  heavenly 
things,  a  serene  trust,  an  over-flowing  love, 
trdly  apostolic  in  simplicity  and  sincerity. 
God  help  us  not  only  to  revere  the  memory 
of  those  saintly  ones,  but  to  follow  more 
closely  in  their  holy  footstep 
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INVENTIONS    YET   TO  BE   MADE. 

"If  we  could  only  harness  our  balloon, 
now,  and  go  over  the  tops  of  the  houses,  " 
we  said,  looking  out  ruefully  over  the  side- 
walks veneered  with  black  mud,  and  the 
crossings  submerged  in  slush.  Our  host- 
ess stood  panting  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
having  just  emerged  from  the  bottomless 
deeps  of  the  cellar.  "  I  don*t  know  which 
fate  is  worst,"  she  says,  "  to  go  out  into  the 
mud  or  stay  at  home  and  do  battle  with  the 
furnaces.  I  am  persuaded  that  both  water 
and  fire  are  devices  of  the  enemy  of  man." 
Both  smile,  a  little  dubiously.  "With  all 
our  *  modern  improvements' "  we  observe, 
"  there  are  several  things  to  be  contrived 
before  we  shall  be  comfortable.  The  in- 
ventors, bless  them,  have  not  brought  the 
millennium  yet." 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  idea  was 
original — possibly  it  was — but  it  was  not 
new  to  the  occasion.  We  have  pondered 
not  a  little,  at  one  time  and  another,  about 
these  inventions  not  yet  made.  Indeed 
the  subject  has  taken  such  hold  of  us  that, 
but  for  the  trifling  luck  of  a  bump  or  two 
in  the  cranium,  we  might  have  been  an 
inventor  ourselves.  As  it  is  we  can  see 
clearly  what  other  people  have  yet  to  do. 
The  improvements  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  we  are  convinced.  For  some  of  them 
we  may  wait  long  and  die  without  the  sight; 
but  generations  to  come  will  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  them,  and  jeer  us  for  stupidity,  likely, 
as  we  our  fathers.  One  smiles  at  the  rhet- 
oric about  the  marvelous  advancement  and 
wonderful  facilities  of  our  day.  We  have 
strained  out  a  few  gnats,  doubtless,  but  so 
many  camels  remain !  We  really  have  not 
progressed  so  very  far  in  our  "  big  job  "  of 
conquering  the  world,  and  the  coming  man 
will  find  work  enough  to  his  hand. 

To  be  sure  we  are  not  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  for  everything.  We  have  given 
up  some  of  the  dreams  of  earlier  years, 
and  no  more  expect  to  see  that  wonderful 
crank,  the  turning  of  which  will  remove 
the  dishes  from  the  dinner-table  and  place 
them,  cleansed  and  dried,  in  shining  rows 
in  the  china-closet, — or  that  magic  string, 
a  pull  at  which  shall  light  all  the  fires  and 
set  the  breakfast  going, — than  we  expect 
by  the  rubbing  of  a  lamp  to  be  transported 


to  Africa,  house  and  all,  or  to  make  the 
grand  tour  under  the  shelter  of  a  roc's  wing. 
But  there  are  things,  matters  of  e very-day 
comfort  and  convenience,  on  which  we  be- 
lieve sufficient  genius  will  yet  be  brought 
to  bear,  to  work  out  a  salution  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  common  sense  than  anything 
we  have  yet  attained. 

For  instance  this  matter  of  conveyance. 
Our  nineteenth  century  plumes  itself  par- 
ticularly on  what  it  has  accomplished  in 
this  direction  ;  but  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  !  The  railroad  is  a  step  in  the  right  way 
we  must  admit ;  and  the  telegraph  is  ex- 
cellent so  far  as  it  goes.  But  both  are  sub- 
ject to  what  our  metaphysical  friends 
would  call  "conditions  and  limitations." 
The  telegraph  makes  no  suspension- 
bridge  across  the  two  mile  space  from  home- 
sanctum  to  office-den,  to  duplicate  copy  on 
the  instant,  at  the  call  of  the  hungry  mon- 
ster gorging  perpetually  there.  The  rail- 
car  does  not  stop  at  your  door  and  set  you 
down  at  the  church,  or  wait  for  you  at  the 
corner  of  the  store.  Even  that  lamest  ot 
contrivances,  the  horse  car,  dumps  you 
ignobly  into  the  mud  half-way  to  your  des- 
tination. The  velocipede  was  a  brilliant 
hope,  not  in  its  plebeian  self  but  in  what 
it  promised  :  but  alas :  it  flashed  through  the 
darkness  like  a  rocket  to  expire  with  like 
evanescence  and  ignominy.  But  the  bal- 
loon, ah,  here  are  infinite  possibilities  ! 
No  longer  shall  we  creep  on  the  ground 
like  worms  of  the  dust  as  we  are,  burrow 
the  hills  like  moles,  or  plow  the  sea  like 
fishes ;  we  shall  float  serenely  through 
ether  as  befits  the  spirits  we  are  to  become. 
But  all  this  is  so  slow  to  come  about ! 
Where  are  our  inventors  that  they  do  not 
concentrate,  ther  forces  on  this  balloon 
problem,  always  on  the  eve  of  solution  but 
never  solved.  Where  is  the  Hercules  who 
shall  chain  for  us  this  demon  of  the  air  ? 
Where  the  Columbus  who  shall  give  us 
the  charts  of  the  upper  deep  1 

Then  there  is  the  other  problem  of  the 
air,— temperature.  God  tempers  the  Wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,  it  is  said,  but  he  leaves 
us  to  temper  it  for  ourselves ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  our  success  thus  far  has  not 
been  brilliant.  Afler-  centuries  of  painful 
experiment  in  the  art  of  clothing,  ourselves 
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we  have  learned  passably  well  how  to  shut 
the  cold  out  from  our  bodies,  but  we  are 
still  bunglers  at  the  attempt  to  master  the 
cold  itself.  From  piles  of  fagots  in  the 
open  air  and  open  fire-places  with  their 
dust  and  soot  and  smoke  and  ashes,  up  to 
furnaces  that  send  their  warm,  invisible 
current  through  the  house,  is  some  gain. 
But  consider  these  furnaces ;  it  is  but  the 
correlation  of  forces  ;  what  is  gained  in 
heat  is  lost  in  time,  strength,  and  labor, 
until  the  balance-sheet  of  comfort  too  often 
foots  up  on  the  wrong  side.  Think  of  the 
enormous  labor  involved  in  all  the  fires  of 
a  great  city  like  this  !  to  be  buiWed  every 
morning,  attended  all  day  long,  carefully 
covered  at  night ;  the  endless  task  of  par- 
celing the  coal  and  the  wood  to  all  our 
houses,  the  carrying  away  of  ashes,  the 
sifting  and  shaking  and  cleaning  that  knows 
no  end  ;  nay,  the  setting  up  of  stoves  and 
building  of  fire-places  and  flumes  and  fur- 
naces and  ranges  and  registers.  Then  add 
to  the  labor  the  expenses  of  all  these,  and 
see  what  our  item  of  heat  costs  us.  We 
must  be  a  long  way  from  the  ultimatum  of 
this  matter.  To  be  sure  there  is  steam, 
but  it  is  little  more  than  a  splendid  sugges- 
tion so  long  as  it  involves  the  costly  luxury 
of  an  engine  in  every  house  and  the  chances 
of  bursting  up  and  sending  us  to  a  better 
state  of  things  before  we  are  ready  to  go. 
No  invention  has  yet  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  difficulty,  which  is  this  much-ado 
about  nothing,  the  innumerable  littles 
whose  aggregate  is  so  appalling. 

It  is  as  much  effort  to  warm  a  house  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  warm  a  city.  This  is  the 
postulate  we  lay  down  for  inventors  to  work 
from — or  rather,  to  work  towards.  Where 
is  our  principle  of  co-operation?  Why 
have  we  not  solved  the  problem  of  heat  as 
we  have  that  of  water  and  light  ?  It  is  as 
if  a  man  should  sink  an  artesian  well  from 
every  kitchen  and  chamber,  or  print  his 
newspaper  in  his  basement.  Nature  is  a 
better  economist  of  force  than  we ;  she 
worka  from  headquarters.  She  does  not 
set  each  finger  and  toe  to  live  by  itself,  but 
spreads  her  network  of  arteries,  and  herself 
sits  at  the  heart  and  pumps  the  life-blood 
outward  to  them  all.  She  lights  her  sun  in 
the  heavens  and  warms  a  hundred  worlds 


at  once.  We  have  taken  her  hint  as  to 
our  supplies  of  light  and  water ;  we  build 
our  reservoirs  and  spread  our  network  of 
pipes,  and  are  as  sure  of  water  when  we 
•turn  the  faucet,  as  we  are  of  the  drop  of 
blood  from  the  prick  of  the^  finger.  We 
let  on  the  gas-jet  and  strike  the  match  and 
behold,  the  light.  Why  may  we  not  as 
well  toast  our  toes  at  a  single  fire  as  insert 
our  wicks  at  the  same  lamp,  or  drink  from 
a  common  fountain  ? 

In  printing-house  square,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain iron  shaft,  that  passes  from  building 
to  building,  high  over  the  heads  of  the 
passers-by.  It  comes  from  some  unknown 
engine,  and  sets  bands  and  wheels  going 
all  along  its  way,  and  so  prints  the  papers 
that  enlighten  the  world.  We  sit  and  look 
at  it  and  remember  the  huge  pipes,  asbes- 
tos-covered, to  protect  the  heat,  we  have 
seen  in  great  manufactories,  carrying  steam 
from  the  one  boiler  to  every  part  of  the  do- 
main, and  we  see  the  crude  suggestion  of 
some  great  method  of  distributed  heat  yet 
to  be  invented ; — ^and  we  say  to  ourselves, 
"  ah,  what  a  fortune  to  the  man  who  thinks 
that  out  I ''  and  then  fall  a-cudgelling  our- 
selves, metaphorically,  that  we  have  not 
brains  enough,  and  knowledge  enough  of 
science  and  machinery  to  be  ourselves  this 
great  prize-winner  and  benefactor  of  the 
race. 

The  coming  man  will  do  it,  we  have  no 
manner  of  doubt.  He  may  not  heat  our 
city  with  a  smgle  fire,  or  fill  all  our  radia- 
tors from  a  single  pipe ;  but  at  least  he  will 
have  one  fire  where  we  now  have  a  hun- 
dred; and  not  only  take  from  our  dwell- 
ings all  this  paraphernalia  of  heating,  now 
so  expensive,  but  lessen  by  a  hundred  to 
one  the  labor,^e  worry,  the  discomfort  at- 
tending our  present  bungling  plan. 

And  if  we  are  such  blunderers  in  the  art 
of  making  cold  air  warmer,  how  utterly 
helpless  are  we  when  it  comes  to  making 
hot  air  cooler !  A  thousand  fans,  forsooth, 
flutter  like  insect-wings  and  stir  the  air  in 
infinitesimal  ripples  I  And  no  one  has 
invented  even  a  fanning  process  on  a  re- 
spectable scale,  which  at  the  best  would 
not  cool  the  air,  but  might  at  least  give  it  a 
stirring  worth  the  while,  and  relieve  our 
profitless-fatigue.    ^n,d  tf^a^tU^^ftre^es 
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have  been  beyond  our  achievement,  how 
much  more  artificial  frosts.  We  hoard  up 
the  winter's  cold  in  ice-blocks,  and  make 
freezing  mixtures  under  glass  receivers, 
and  freeze  our  creams  and  puddings;  but 
no  one  has  had  wit  enough  to  apply  his 
cold-producers  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
work  out  one  of  the  first  principles  of  com- 
fort. Where  are  our  eflfervescences  and 
evaporations  that  will  reduce  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  to  freezing  point,  if  we 
desire  ?  where  our  sprays  of  freezing  mix- 
tures, projected  through  the  dry,  stifling 
rooms  until  the  air  is  filled  with  a  cool, 
fragrant  mist?  Oh,  ye  chemists  and  philos- 
ophers, where  shall  we  be  next  July  for  all 
your  aid !  Little  to  your  credit  is  it  to  join 
in  the  great  jubilee  of  peace  and  victory, 
while  you  wipe  the  sweat  from  your  brows, 
in  abject  slavery  to  the  south  wind  and  the 
sun ! 

This  abomination  of  stairs,  also,  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  our  meditations.  The 
sanguine  prophet  who  is  shortly  to  live  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  street,  and  cover 
his  house-top  deep  with  earth  for  a  garden, 
and  make  his  chimneys  statues,  and  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  will  no 
doubt  have  a  charming  retreat ;  but  how 
will  he  get  there?  There  was  once  a 
giant's  house  on  a  beanpole,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  was  easy  climbing.  Elevators,  you 
say?  yes,  undoubtedly,  but  elevators  are 
yet  in  the  chrysalis.  The  genius  of  the 
future  has  to  devise  the  system  of  pulleys, 
or  of  springs  and  wheels,  or  the  steam- 
power  applied  without  all  this  machinery 
and  attendance,  which  is  to  make  the  ele- 
vator possible  to  private  dwellings,  and  ban- 
ish stairs  with  other  relics  of  the  dark  ages. 
Perhaps  the  same  pipe  that  is  to  bring  the 
steam  in  for  heat,  or  the  shaft  from  the  en- 
gine that  distributes  it, But  let  us  not 

fiood  the  world  with  too  many  ideas  at 
once. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  are  a  few  of 
the  problems  to  which  we  should  first  turn 
our  attention  if  we  belonged  to  the  immor- 
tal company  of  inventors.  They  are  very 
simple  things  to  do,  as  will  be  perceived  ; 
and  the  wonder  is  that  somebody  has  not 
done  them  before  this.  We  sometimes  im- 
agine, since  the  wish  is  fiather  to  the  thought, 


that  we  ourselves  may  work  some  of  these 
out  some  day.  Meanwhile,  if  some  inven- 
tive brain,  stimulated  by  our  suggestions 
forestalls  our  benevolent  intention,  we  shall 
not  interfere  with  his  copyright.  There  is 
no  royalty  on  ideas,  else  inventors  in  every 
department,  literary  as  well  as  mechanical, 
would  be  richer  than  they  are  now. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 
— Having  served  up  the  solid  meats  of 
our  book-table  last  month,  we  come  this 
time  to  the  lighter  fare  which  may  serve  as 
dessert.  And  quite  appetizing  have  we  found 
the  first  at  hand,  the  story  of  An  American 
Girl  Abroad  as  told  by  herself,  Adeline 
Trafton.  Long  before  it  is  finished  we 
conclude  that  **my  father,  Rev.  Mark  Traf- 
ton "  ought  to  be  proud  of  his  bright  and 
sensible  daughter.  The  book  reads  as  if  it 
were  never  written  for  the  press,  but  for 
the  writer's  simple  enjo3rment  of  setting 
down  her  impressions,  her  acquisitions,  the 
funny  side  of  her  experience  and  her  ad- 
ventures. It  has  all  the  sunshiny  frank- 
ness and  confidence  which  belong  to  girl- 
hood. "'Those  who  know  nothing,  fear 
nothing,'  %2L\d  paterfamilias,^^  and  no  doubt 
he  was  right. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  this  unique  little  book  than  by 
a  running  survey  of  some  of  the  noticeable 
sentences  that  caught  the  eye  and  arrested 
the  pencil  as  we  glanced  through  it  And 
yet  this  is  but  a  meagre  suggestion  of  the 
racy  manner  in  which  the  whole  narrative 
is  told, — the  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
that  stamps  the  writer  as  a  genuine  Ameri- 
can, the  curious,  unabashed,  yet  not  irrev- 
erent eyes  with  which  this  young  "  republi- 
can princess ''  looked  upon  the  new  scenes 
about  her  and  come  back  the  same  sensi- 
ble, unspoiled,  homeloving  girl  who  went 
away. 

First,  the  manner  of  her  going  is  de- 
cidedly American.  She  starts  bravely  with 
her  lady  friend,  "  two  lone  but  by  no  means 
lorn  damsels,  two  anxious  but  by  no 
means  aimless  females,  knowing  little  of 
the  worid,  l«ss  of  travelling,  and  nothing 
whatever  of  foreign  ways." 

We  get  many  a  funny  aiotvr^  from  her 
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keen  observation,  even  on  shipboard, — 
"  The  purser,  with  a  wen  and  a  gilt-banded 
cap  on  his  head,  was  flying  about  like  one 
distracted.  An  old  gentleman  similarly  at- 
f-red,  with  the  exception  of  the  wen, — the 
surgeon  as  we  afterwards  learned, — read  a 
large  book  complacently  in  one  corner, 
murmuring  gently  to  himself.  His  upper 
teeth  lacked  fixity,  so  to  speak ;  and  as  they 
fell  at  every  word,  he  had  the  appearance 
of  gnashing  them  at  the  invisible  author." 
The  returning  Englishman  "  with  his  mind 
as  full  of  prejudices  as  his  memorandum- 
book  was  of  notes,"  the  Mowing  Machine 
Man,  the  Cattle  Man,  the  Parson,  are  all 
capitally  sketched.  Of  the  latter  she  naively 
says,  "  Nothing  more  bigoted,  more  fanat- 
ical than  his  religious  belief  could  be  im- 
agined. You  read  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
in  his  eye,"  and  describes  his  sermon  as 
"  sulphurous,  but  sincere."  "  The  Mowing 
Machine  Man  thrust  his  elbow  into  my 
side  at  every  particularly  blue  point.  We 
were  evidently  in  sympathy ;  but  I  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  expression  of  it." 

The  sea-sickness  is  touched  upon  lugu- 
briously, "  We  feel  as  if  we  had  lost  our 
heart,  our  conscience,  and  almost  our  im- 
mortal soul,  to  quote  Mark  Twain.  Even 
our  personal  vanity  left  us  at  last"  .  .  . 
"  We  are  conscious  of  a  vague  wonder,  as 
the  night  lengthens  out  interminably,  what 
eternity  can  be,  since  time  is  so  long." 

And  thus  cleverly  she  sketches  the  part- 
ing hour : 

**  We  crept  shyly  upon  deck  witli  our  un- 
accustomed finery,  as  though  called  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  play  another  woman's 
part,  half-learned.  Nor  in  us  alone  was  the 
transformation.  The  rirl  in  blue  had  blos- 
somed into  a  belle, — a  blue-bell.  The  Cat- 
tle Man,  his  hands  released  at  last  fi'om  the 
thraldom  of  his  pockets  stalked  about, 
funereal,  in  wrinkled  black.  A  solferino 
necktie,  and  tall  hat  of  pre-adimite  forma- 
tion, transmo^fied  our  Mowing  Machine 
friend.  Nondescripts,  that  had  lain  about 
the  deck  wrapped  in  cocooAs  of  rugs  and 
shawls,  emerged  suddenly — butterflies.  A 
painful  courtesy  seized  us  all.  We  had 
doffed  the  old  £amiliar  sea-intercourse  with 
our  sea-garments.  We  ^thered  in  knots 
or  stood  about  singly,  mindful  at  last  of  our 
dignity." 

One  official  character  fares  thus  at  her 
hands :    '*  There  was  a  little  meek-£aced 


custom-house  officer,  with  a  voice  so  out  of 
proportion  to  his  size  that  he  seemed  to 
have  hired  it  for  the  occasion,  or  come  into 
it  with  his  uniform  by  virtue  of  office." 

A  sentence  tells  the  lingering  of  their 
sea  experience  :  *'  The  satchels  and  parcels 
innumerable  were  propped  carefully  into 
rectitude  upon  the  dressing-table,  under 
the  impression  that  the  ship  would  give  a 
lurch."  Another,  the  impression  of  the 
foreign  city,  "  The  air  of  endurance  which 
pervades  the  whole  city,  as  it  does  all  cities 
of  the  old  world,  impresses  one  greatly,  as 
though  they  were  built  for  eternity  not  for 
time ;  the  founders  having  forgotten  that 
here  we  have  no  continuing  city."  She 
sa)rs  of  her  first  experience  in  the  foreign 
coflee-room,  under  the  stare  of  many  eyes  : 
"  We  aired  our  most  elegant  table  manners. 
We  turned  in  our  elbows  and  turned  out 
oar  toes,  so  to  speak,  and  ate  our  mutton 
with  a  grace  that  destroyed  all  appetite. 
We  tried  to  ap}>ear  as  though  we  had  fre- 
quently dined  in  the  presence  of  a  whole 
battalion  of  soldiery,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
innumerable  waiters, — and  fiuled,  I  am  sure. 
*With  verdure  clad '  was  written  upon  every 
line  of  our  faces." 

Of  a  railway  conversation  with  an  Eng- 
lishman : 

"  We  exchan^d  questions  and  opinions 
upon  every  subject  of  mutual  interest, 
from  the  geological  formation  of  the  earth 
to  the  Alabama  claims.  I  can  hardly  tell 
which  astonished  me  most,  his  profound  er- 
udition or  my  own.  Now  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  as  to  whether  Lord  John  Russell 
sailed  the  Alabama,  or  the  Alabama  sailed 
of  itself,  spotaneously  ;  but  whichever  way 
it  was,  I  am  convinced  it  was  an  iniquitous 
proceeding,  and  so  thought  it  safe  to  take 
high  mond  ground,  and  assure  him  that  as 
a  nation  we  should  not  allow  it  to  go  un- 
punished. You  have  no  ide  i  what  an  as- 
sistance it  is,  when  one  is  somewhat  ignorant 
and  a  ^od  deal  at  a  loss  for  arguments,  to 
take  high  moral  ground." 

Of  a  guide  at  the  Tower, — "a  stiff  young 
man  in  black, — a  cross  between  an  under- 
taker and  an  incipient  clerg)rman." 

Of  the  whispering  gallery  at  St.  Paul's : 
"*I  will  remain  here,'  said  the  guide, 
'  while  you  pass  around  until  you  are  exactly 
opposite ;  wait  there  until  I  whisper.'  Had 
we  possessed  the  spirit  of  Casablanca,  we 
should  at  this  moment  be  sittm^  upon  that 
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narrow  bench  against  the  wall,  with  our 
feet  upon  the  gas-pipes." 

Of  her  sensations  in  a  picture  gallery : 
"You  feel  utterly  unequal  to  them;  as 
though  the  finite  were  about  to  attempt  the 
comprehension  of  the  infinite."  But  she 
has  nevertheless  some  sharp  hits  on  works 
of  art,  as  for  instance  angels  "enveloped  in 
clouds  by  the  bale,"  and  on  the  statue  of 
Marshal  Ney,  "He  stands  with  arm  out- 
stretched and  mouth  opened  wide,  as 
though  he  were  yawning  with  the  weari- 
someness  of  it  all.  It  is  a  pity  he  should 
give  way  to  his  feelings  so  soon,  since  he 
must  stand  there  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
come.  The  guidebooks  say  he  is  in  the 
act  of  encouraging  his  men.  They  must 
have  been  easily  encouraged." 

A  book-full  ot  lively  talk  like  this  seems 
to  us  a  thing  of  promise  from  our  American 
girl  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  For  a 
first  venture,  it  is  almost  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  for  its  descriptions  in  the  same 
breath  with  Guild^s  "Over  the  Ocean," 
and  for  quaint  humor  with  Mark  Twain's 
"Innocents  Abroad."  We  trust  we  may 
hear  from  Miss  Trafton  hereafter. 

— Those  who  recall,  in  the  Atlantic  of 
two  or  three  years  since,  the  papers  called 
An  English  Governess  at  the  Court  of 
Siam  will  be  glad  to  preserve  those  interest- 
ing records  in  the  more  permanent  form  now 
given  them  by  Fields  and  Osgood.  After 
having  read  them  in  their  first  form  and 
again  renewed  the  acquaintance,  the  im- 
pression they  left  is  overlaid  by  the  fresher 
one  of  having  seen  the  veritable  "  English 
governess"  herself,  and  heard  in  her  grace- 
ful and  eloquent  speeech  some  narrations 
of  her  singular  experience  in  that  oriental 
land.  The  same  characteristic  of  confused- 
ness  that  one  notices  in  the  book,  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  the  personal  narration. 
There  is  much  to  tell,  and  little  ap- 
parent faculty  to  perceive  the  harmonies  of 
the  story  and  to  classify  and  arrange  the 
topics  according  to  their  relative  importance 
and  sequence.  This  is  the  one  fault  of  Mrs. 
Leonowens  both  as  writer  and  speaker. 
But  she  has  such  a  fund  of  information  and 
on  such  interesting  themes  that  she  must 
be  entertaining,  no  matter  where  she  begins 
or  leaves  off.    When  one  attempts  to  give 


one's  whole  impression  of  a  country,  in  its 
natural,  political,  social,  moral  aspects,  in 
the  space  of  an  hour,  naturally  one  must 
make  "  sudden  stops  and  changes  of  sub- 
ject "  Yet  one  may  convey  much  informa- 
tion, nevertheless.  So  in  the  graceful  talk 
of  Mrs.  Leonowens  for  an  hour,  we  leam 
much  of  the  civilization  of  that  people  we  had 
been  wont  to  regard  as  heathen,  and  find 
there  are  many  things  we  can  leam  of  them. 
Yet  close  beside  the  rarest  enlightenment 
and  purest  feeling  are  the  darkest  relics  of 
heathenism.  1 1  is  a  people  of  the  strongest 
contradictions  ever  known.  At  the  erection 
of  a  new  palace  they  crush  three  innocent 
people  to  death  that  their  spirits  may  be 
guardian  angels  at  its  doors.  They  believe 
in  metempsychosis,  amd  a  young  girl  is 
filled  with  reverence  and  love  in  the  belief 
that  she  is  her  grandmother.  They  call 
each  other  brother,  sister,  and  are  profuse 
in  protestations  of  purest  regard,  yet  when 
angered  have  no  mercy  and  know  no  de- 
light so  sweet  as  revenge. 

Their  religion  in  its  highest,  most 
spiritual  form,  has  elements  which  Chris- 
tians might  well  heed.  The  g-vern- 
ess  reads  with  her  pupil  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew  and  the  devout  pupil 
says  with  soulful  eyes,  "  Hereafter  when 
you  pray  to  your  blessed  Jesus  call  him 
Boodha,  the  enlightened  one,  the  light- 
giver  ;  and  when  I  pray  to  my  Boodha  I 
will  call  him  Jesus,  he  who  loves  the  world." 
Very  beautiful  is  Mrs.  Leonowens'  story  of 
the  slave  chained  in  the  courtyard  because 
she  "  loved  her  husband  too  much"  and  ran 
away  to  be  free  with  him  ;  of  the  joy  of  all 
the  court  when  the  governess  obtained  from 
the  king  leave  to  buy  and  set  her  free  ;  of 
her  refusal  to  accept  freedom  without  her 
child,  in  place  of  slavery  with  it ;  of  the 
final  ransom  of  the  child  and  the  barge  float- 
ing down  the  river  followed  by  the  glad 
shouts  of  the  populace,  bearing  the  happy 
mother  home  with  her  child,  his  name  no 
longer  "  Sorrow  "  but  "  The  free." 

One  of  the  curious  contradictions  of 
this  strange  people  is  the  status  of  the 
women.  While  socially  they  are  the  most 
abject  slaves,  reared  in  ignorance  and  se- 
clusion, they  yet  mingle  in  business  and  are 
not  debarred  from   offices  for  which  they 
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have  ability.  *•  Only  a  woman  "  was  a 
t2rm  often  thrown  even  at  the  English 
governess,  as  a  reproach,  by  the  king, 
yet  he  gladly  sat  at  her  feet  as  a  learner. 
There  was  a  "Great  Mother  of  War"  at 
the  court,  who  was  commander  in-chief  of 
all  the  troops  :  the  blacksmith  who  filed 
off  the  chain  of  the  slave  was  a  stalwart 
woman,  and  the  judge  who  tried  the  queen 
dowager  was  a  grave  woman  in  spectacles. 

The  book  of  Mrs.  Leonowens,  full  of  the 
experiences  of  her  six-years  life  with  this 
people,  does  not,  probably,  do  justice  to  her 
own  influence  as  a  civilizing  and  refining 
power  at  the  court  of  Siam.  The  present 
king  was  for  six  years  her  pupil ;  and  it  is 
beyond  doubt  through  her  own  personal 
influence  and  teaching  that  he  has  since 
his  accession  abolished  slavery  from  his 
realm,  freeing  the  greatest  number  of  slaves 
ever  set  at  liberty  at  one  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
"  English  Governess  "  is  now  a  resident  of 
our  own  country,  having  a  school  of  girli 
at  Staten  Island,  lately  very  favorably  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she 
will  give  her  "  narrations  "  more  extensively 
during  her  stay  here,  both  through  her 
pen  and  by  personal  appearance  before 
the  public. 

— The  second  volume  of  the  illustrated 
library  of  travel  edited  by  Bayard  Taylor, 
treats  of  Travels  in  Arabia,  It  opens  with 
a  sketch  of  Arabia,  its  geography  and  an- 
aent  history,  with  map,  and  a  brief  account 
of  its  early  explorers  ;  then  follow  interest- 
ing chapters  from  the  accounts  of  later 
travellers,  which  together  give  us  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  country  as  it  is  to-day,  its 
inhabitants,  their  manners,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life.  The  book  has  fourteen  wood- 
cuts illustrative  of  the  text.  This  series 
will  hold  the  same  relation  to  geography 
and  history  that  the  popular  Library  of 
Wonders  does  to  the  different  branches  of 
natural  science ;  and  nothing  more  need  be 
said  to  commend  it  to  schools  and  Sunday 
School  libraries. 

— "  Oliver  Optic  "  has  reached  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  second  series  of  Young 
America  Abroad.  We  are  not  going  to 
read  this  book  nor  any  of  the  legion  that 


come  after  it  except  as  a  dire  necessity ; 
when  a  man  has  reached  his  fifty-third  vol- 
ume, he  may  expect  to  find  a  failing  appe- 
tite in  his  readers.  But  we  have  looked 
into  it  enough  to  know  that  it  goes  on  with 
that  irrepressible  "  squadron,"  and  tracks 
their  history  and  adventures  through  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  No  doubt  with  much  me- 
chanical conversation  and  a  thick  sprinkling 
of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  it 
manages  to  convey  a  good  fund  of  inter- 
esting knowledge  concerning  those  north- 
em  lands.  So  we  bear  the  book  audits 
clan  no  rooted  antipathy,  (inly,  consider- 
ing what  they  have  done  and  have  yet  to  do, 
we  do  not  wonder  the  publishers  are  com- 
ing down  to  narrower  margins  and  fewer 
illustrations  with  each  volume. 

— Whoever  among  the  young  folks  is 
fond  of  stories  of  pets  of  every  variety  will 
be  entertained  by  Mrs  Cupples'  Singuler 
Creatures^  wherein  she  gives  us  a  whole 
book-full  of  quaint  Scotch  reminiscences 
of  dogs,  cats,  noonkeys,  hens  and  chicks, 
turkey-cocks,  starlings,  and  whatever  else 
was  ever  known  as  a  "  pet  of  the  house- 
hold." The  book  is  interesting  not  only 
from  its  evident  truthfulness  and  as  show- 
ing how  knowing  and  clever  such  creatures 
can  become,  but  also  from  its  unique  and 
original  character,  quite  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  story-books  for  the  young.  We 
are  quite  ready  to  pardon  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard  for  the  many  inferior  juveniles  they 
give  us,  when  we  offset  the  many  good  ones. 

— The  author  of  Marion  Berkley  follows 
that  pretty  story  by  which  she  gained  the 
ear  of  our  young  people,  with  another  of 
the  same  pkasant  style.  The  Hartwell 
Farm  has  nothing  to  do  with  school  life  as 
the  other  has,  but  gives  the  same  lively  pic- 
tures of  the  life  of  young  people  on  the 
farm  and  by  the  sea-side.  But  when  one 
has  said  it  is  a  pleasant  story,  that  is  the 
most  that  can  be  said.  We  have  not  found 
in  either  book  the  proofs  of  genius  the 
comments  of  the  press  had  led  us  to  ex- 
pect. The  liveliness  is  rather  common- 
place, the  conversations  and  letters  any- 
thing but  brilliant,  the  action  not  always  as 
natural  or  sensible  as  it  might  be.  There* 
are  marks  not  only  of  the  young  writer, 
but  of  the  decidedly  mediocre  writer.    The 
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stories  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Miss 
Townsend  variety,  though  hardly  up  to  that 
standard  in  merit  They  afford  a  harmless 
recreation ;  but  one  would  be  foolish  to 
spend  precious  time  over  them  which  could 
just  as  well  be  devoted  to  Mrs.  Whitney,  or 
Miss  Alcott,  or  Sophie  May.  However, 
among  so  many  vicious  and  sensational 
books  let  us  be  thankful  for  even  harmless 
mediocrity.  The  worst  thing  to  be  said  for 
the  book  is  that  it  is  illustrated  by  its  au- 
hor ;  who,  whatever  else  she  may  be,  is  cer- 
tainly not  an,  artist  Loring  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 

— Our  city  affords  at  present  many  at- 
tractions for  the  lover  of  art.  The  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Art  Club,  just  closed,  showing 
specimens  of  the  work  of  our  artists  dur- 
ing the  winter,  has  been  largely  attended. 
But  we  doubt  if  it  was  a  favorable  place  to 
see  our  painters  at  their  best  Their  am- 
bitious work  finds  its  way  to  the  art  stores 
very  soon  after  it  leaves  the  easel,  if  indeed 
its  purchaser  has  not  appeared  before. 
The  purchaser  is  often  so  generous,  how- 
ever, as  to  give  the  public  a  look  at  his 
treasure  before  he  appropriates  it  to  his 
own  private  enjoyment  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  "  Sunset  at  Cape  Ann  "  by  the 
marine  painter  De  Haas,  now  on  exhibition 
at  Elliott  Blakeslee  and  Noyes.  The  pic- 
ture was  first  called  "  A  Praise  Meeting  " 
from  a  group  of  camp-meeting  people  on 
the  rocks,  but  these  were  so  subordinate 
to  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  scene  that 
the  artist  saw  fit  to  remove  them,  and  noth- 
ing now  distracts  the  thought  from  the 
glories  of  the  sunset,  flooding  with  a  won- 
derful beauty  clouds,  sea  and  land.  If 
such  sunsets  afe  common  at  Cape  Ann, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  go  there 
for  one  summer  go  forevermore. 

At  the  same  gallery  may  be  seen  a  fine 
bust  in  marble  of  the  poet  Lonj^fellow,  by 
J.  W.  Hazeltine.  It  is  an  admirable  like- 
ness, with  the  same  grand,  vererable  look, 
the  look  of  **one  of  the  prophets  "  that  is 
so  striking  in  the  original.  It  was  executed 
at  Rome,  from  sittings  during  the  poet's 
late  visit  there. 


At  Williams  and  Everett's,  Henry  Bacon 
has  a  characteristic  picture  of  "  A  Writing 
School  in  Paris."  At  least  they  tell  us 
that  is  what  he  calls  it,  but  it  looks  suspi- 
ciously like  one  of  our  own  country  schools 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Here  are  the  same 
rough  benches  with  the  jack-knife's  carved 
initial,  the  same  dingy,  cracked,  plastered 
wall,  the  same  rusty  stove-pipe,  the  same 
rosy-cheeked  "great  girls"  painfully  bftsy 
over  their  copy-books.  The  young  mas- 
ter in  long  coat  and  knee-buckles  goes 
noiselessly  around,  quill  behind  his  ear, 
peering  over  shoulders  and  guiding  here 
and  there  an  unsteady  hand  while  the 
bashful  girl-face  reddens  under  his  reproof. 
Nor  is  the  inevitable  mischief  brewing  at 
his  back  wanting  to  complete  the  clever- 
ness of  the  picture.  We  commend  it  to 
retired  schoolmasters  if  any  are  so  tortu- 
nate  as  to  be  able  to  invest  in  works  of  art 

— The  collection  of  French  pictures  at 
Doll  and  Richards,  attracts  much  attention. 
First  among  them  is  a  large  picture,  cold  in 
coloring,  hard  in  outline,  from  which  the 
casual  observer  would  probably  turn  away 
without  thought  "Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  American  school  or  ideal  of  paint- 
ing than  this  picture  of  Tissot,  "  TAe  Last 
IValk  "  of  Faust  and  Marguerite ;  yet  the 
quaint,  hard  picture  has  in  it  a  power  quite 
apart  from  sweetness  of  coloring  or  soft- 
ness of  outline,  a  deep,  direct  suggestive- 
ness,  a  moral  appeal,  which  come  not  from 
the  arts  of  the  mere  painter,  but  from  the 
soul  of  the  immortal  poem  which  has  en- 
tered into  his  soul  and  speaks  through 
him. 

The  picture  represents  an  autumn  even- 
ing. In  the  background  are  the  bare,  dun 
woods  on  the  one  hand,  the  gray  hills  and 
the  distant  village  church  on  the  other. 
The  villagers  are  taking  their  evening 
walk ;  one  in  the  distance  stoops  to  pluck 
a  late  flower  by  the  way  ;  nearer  come  an 
honest  burgher  with  his  family,  the  dame 
fnll  of  motheriy  gossip,  the  trudging 
children  with  go-cart  and  flowers,  the  son 
a  little  apart  with  his  fine,  thoughtful  £ace 
and  the  student's  pen-case  and  ink-horn 
at  his  belt — "  poet  and  scholar  in  bud." 
All  these  are  on  the  right  of  the  picture, 
with  the  soft  hills  and  the  village  church 
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behind  them, — a  peaceful,  rural,  innocent 
scene.  Farther  down  the  road,  in  the  fore- 
ground at  the  left,  come  first  of  all  Faust 
and  Marguerite.  The  contrast,  seemingly 
unconscious,  is  the  real  power  of  the  pic- 
ture. Here  all  is  gloomy,  troubled,  fore- 
boding. Faust  has  been  summoned  away  ; 
the  plumed  hat,  the  half-military  court-dress, 
the  sword  at  his  side  and  bassinet  at  his 
belt,  betray  the  life  to  which  he  belongs. 
Marguerite  sinks  upon  his  breast,  pale, 
despairing.  Behind  them  the  child  points 
with  eager  hand  to  a  hunter  in  a  neigh- 
boring field  who  with  his  cross-bow  shoots 
at  a  scudding  deer.  The  poodle  of  the 
courtier  barks  at  the  wall  ;  the  greyhound 
of  the  old  people  looks  "  with  slow  nose  of 
inquiry."  About  them  are  the  barren 
fields,  the  ^en  trees,  the  bare  woods,  the 
sadness  of  the  dying  year,  and  the  hunter 
taking  aim  at  his  unwitting  prey ;  and 
so  Faust  and  Marguerite  make  their  last 
ferewelL    Is  it  not  the  whole  story  ? 

—The  burning  of  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  of 
art,  of  which  the  cable  sends  startling  in- 
telligence, proves  not  to  be  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity as  the  g^eat  fame  of  the  gallery 
vould  lead  us  to  suppose.  A  century  ago 
the  gallery  at  Diisseldorf  was  one  of  the 
few  great  depositories  of  treasures  of  art 
in  the  world  ;  and  its  destruction  at  that 
time  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  world.  But  on  account  of  wars 
with  the  French,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
1805,  removed  the  entire  collection  of  val- 
uable works  to  Munich,  under  pretext  of 
insuring  their  safety,  and  there  they  have 
since  remained,  the  town  endeavoring 
vainly  to  recover  them.  If  any  robbery 
could  be  providential,  this  has  now  proved 
to  be  so.  The  great  loss  will  be  that  of 
the  collection  of  original  drawings  and 
sketches  of  the  old  masters,  about  fourteen 
hundred  in  number,  and  a  series  of  water- 
color  copies  of  the  Italian  masters,  afibrd- 
ing  a  survey  of  Italian  aft  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
paintings  remsumng  were  of  comparatively 
small  value. 

—Everybody  is  diverted  with  the  "  Di- 
versions of  the  Echo  Qub  "  in  the  Atlan- 
tic^ but  everybody  is  not  aware,  prot^ably, 
how  numerous  such  literary  clubs  really 


are  in  our  midst.  Outside  the  favored  few 
who  comprise  them,  their  fame  is  not  likely 
to  reach  the  public  ear.  But  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  tells  confidentially  of  a  few 
that  may  be  taken  as  types  of  great  num- 
bers existing  in  all  our  larger  towns  and 
cities.  There  is  the  club  that  devotes  it- 
self to  reading,  the  dramatic  club,  the  mu- 
sical club,  and  the  clubs  for  special  pur- 
poses innumerable.  The  regulation  num- 
ber of  members  is  from  twenty  to  thirty — a 
comfortable  table-full — since  the  table  is 
not  always  left  out  of  the  question.  Our ' 
editor  gives  us  a  type  of  the  social  and  lit- 
erary variety  in  the  "  Odds  and  Ends  Club  " 
existing  in  Northampton,  where  the  mem- 
bers,— about  forty  in  number,  two  thirds  of 
them  ladies, — listen  to  one  or  two  papers 
of  an  evening,  read  by  their  writers,  in  the 
form  of  literary  review,  biographical  criti- 
cism or  essay  upon  some  political  or  social 
theme.  Conversation  on  the  topics  intro- 
duced, and  general  social  intercourse  fill 
out  a  charming  evening.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  many  of  these  papers  find  their 
way  into  print 

Another  variety  is  illustrated  in  the 
"  Monday  night  Club  "  of  Springfield.  It 
includes  some  twenty  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  city,  who  meet  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  members  for  an  infor- 
mal tea  and  a  social  hour,  after  which  each 
member  tells  whatever  new  experience  or 
knowledge  the  week  has  brought  him. 
Thus  comes  a  general  seeking  and  giving 
of  information  by  men  who  touch  life  at 
dififerent  points  and  ar^  able  each  to  be- 
come an  inspiration  to  the  others. 

Boston  has  her  "  Thursday  night  Club  " 
sacred  to  the  highest  culture  and  ripest 
maturity  and  also  to  the  masculine  part  ot 
these ;  and  another,  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Brains  Cub  "  larger  in  numbers  and 
composed  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  is  of  a  more  popular  character,  open- 
ing usually  with  an  essay  or  speech  from  Mrs* 
Howe  or  Mr.  Whipple,  followed  by  excel- 
lent music  or  choice  theatricals  and  ending 
with  a  collation. 

An  excellent  hint  might  be  taken  from 
these  dubs  for  like  organizations  in  smaller 
towns,  where  both  intellectual  and  social 
life  are  peculiarly  to  need  of  such  a  stimulus^ 
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— Boston  has  another  daily  newspaper, 
to  add  to  the  eight  or  ten  already  published 
here.  The  Boston  Daily  Globe  comes  into 
being  full-armed,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jove;  a  large  eight-page  paper, 
having  more  of  the  cast  of  countenance 
belonging  to  the  Times  or  the  Tribune  than 
any  of  its  Boston  relatives.  It  claims  to 
.be  neutral  in  politics,  criticizing  men 
and  measures  from  an  entirely  impar- 
tial standard  of  its  own.  This  is  a  new 
departure  in  journalism,  a  hopeful,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  a  success- 
ful one.  The  Globe  has  a  strong  editorial 
staff,  the  chief  editor  and  proprietor  being 
M.  M.  Ballou,  who  is  best  known  to  our 
church  as  a  son  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou 
and  one  of  his  biographers.  Thus  far  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Globe  has  been 
its  full  news  departments.  The  editorials, 
while  fair  in  merit,  have  not  impressed  the 
public  as  being  particularly  fresh,  timely  or 
able.  But  it  is  hardly  time  yet  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  ah  enterprise  demanding  so 
much  judjgment,  skill  and  experience  as 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  daily 
journal. 

— Ditson  &  Go's  publications  of  sheet 
music  for  the  month,  give  a  variety  that 
ought  to  please  all  tastes.  First  comes  the 
Dexter  Gallop  by  Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Brown, 
dedicated  to  Dexter  Smith,  which  we  sus- 
pect, by  the  look  of  it,  is  a  weak  little  ef- 
fort. If  this  be  the  wife  of  the  artist  we 
fear  she  is  not  so  great  a  "  tone-master " 
as  he.  Second  comes  a  waltz,  the  Kaiser- 
siadt--''^  Emperor  City  "  that  is,  Beriin,— 
by  Abt,  in  which  the  author's  patriotism 
and  musical  genius  combine  to  make  an 
excellent  composition.  Next  we  have  one 
of  the  songs  of  Miss  Ryan  adorned  with 
her  pretty  vignette  on  the  title-page,  the 
music  by  Gounod,  words  by  Kingsley, 
O  that  v)e  two  were  Maying,  The  song  is 
sweet  and  plaintive,but  a  little  overwhelmed 
by  the  accompaniment.  The  Souvenir  de 
Mignon  is  a  pleasing  though  somewhat 
fragmentary  fantasie  based  on  the  airs  of 
that  opera,  by  Hess  :  My  Abode  is  one  of 
Schubert's  beautiful  songs,  of  the  mingled 
strength  and  plaintiveness  of  which  one 
gets  a  hint  from  the  opening  lines  of  the 
English  words  — 


"  Swifl-rushing  stream,  loud  moaning  wood, 
Rocks  bleak  and  scarred,  my  wild  abode." 

To  one  able  to  master  its  difficulties,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  it  must  prove  an 
acquisition. 

— One  of  the  great  musical  festivals  of 
England  was  held  the  first  week  of  March, 
at  Gloucester.  By  combination  between 
the  choirs  and  choral  societies,  three  towns, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  have 
a  triennial  festival  in  rotation,  the  proceeds 
being  devoted  to  the  support  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy  in  these  places. 
This  was  the  festival  held  this  }^ar  at 
Gloucester,  but  to  the  usual  attractions 
were  added  the  help  of  many  of  the  best 
artists  of  the  kingdom.  Madame  Patey,  so 
recently  with  us,  was  the  leading  contralto, 
Mile  Titiens,  the  soprano.  The  works  per- 
formed entire  were  the  Messiah^  Jephtha^ 
Elijah^  Bach's  Passion-Music  and  a  new 
oratorio  on  the  subject  of  Gideon  by  Cusins, 
the  director  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society.  The  latter — with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Passion-Music — is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  festival.  The  performance  was  admir- 
able, the  composer  himself  conducting  it 
and  confessing  himself  satisfied  with  its 
interpretation.  No  criticism  of  the  new 
work  appears,  but  it  will  not  be  likely  to 
rank  among  the  great  works  with  which  it 
was  brought  in  comparison. 

— The  World's  Jubilee  moves  on  apace. 
The  piles  are  driven  for  the  building,  the 
chorus  registered,  the  music  planned.  The 
building,  they  tell  us,  is  to  cover  five  acres 
of  ground,  and  to  cost  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Inside  there  will 
be  two  acres  of  singers  and  three  acres  of 
audience.  That  is  the  easiest  way  to  count 
them.  But  the  Coliseum  will  need  a  sup- 
plement of  an  acre  or  two  to  accomdate  all 
who  wish  to  sing,  the  chorus  already  over- 
running its   limits    by   some    thousands. 


NOTES. 

— A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  th2 
length  of  the  American  case  as  presented 
to  the  Commissioners  on  the  Alabama 
Clairtis,  and  we  have  been  left  to  infer  that 
the  English  showing  was  very  brief  and 
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modest  as  compared  with  ours.  But  our 
consul  at  London  tells  us  that  if  the  state- 
ments were  made  in  pages  of  the  same  size, 
our  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages  would 
be  offset  by  seven  hundred  and  sixty  of 
theirs.  A  very  good  illustration  of  English 
modesty  as  we  have  uniformly  experienced 
it 

— The  letter  of  the  young  Japanese  stu- 
dent on  "  Christian  influence  in  Asia," 
lately  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
has  created  a  decided  sensation,  and  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  everywhere. 
If  we  must  believe  that  the  state  of  things 
he  describes  is  due  to  the  missionaries,  our 
hearts  might  indeed  fail  us  as  to  the  benefit 
of  foreign  missions.  But  we  belive  the 
Japanese  makes  the  mistake  of  classing  all 
Europeans  as  "  Christians  "  a  mistake  nat- 
urally made  in  heathen  lands  and  by  which 
Christianity  has  to  suffer-  Truly  he  says, 
"In  vain  some  really  good  Christians  try 
to  persuade  the  natives  that  Christianity  is 
the  true  religion  of  God,  while  they  are 
beset  on  all  sides  by  these  splendid  speci- 
mens of  nominal  Christians.  A  traitor  is 
worse  than  an  enemy ;  yet  these  nominal 
Christians  are  such."  And  how  sad  a  com- 
mentary is  it  on  our  "nominal  Christianity," 
that  a  young  man  from  this  heathen  nation 
should  have  occasion  to  say  to  us,  "If  the 
Master  should  appear  in  this  world  at  this 
time,  he  would  scarcely  recognize  his  own 
people. 

— "  All  the  prime  rascals  in  the  world's 
history,"  says  the  Christian  Union,  "  have 
found  advocates  in  these  latter  days."  The 
last  who  com^  to  the"  front  is  our  "  big 
brother"  Cain,  of  whom  the  great  Liebig  dis- 
courses thus,  to  a  Tribune  interviewer : 

"  Cain  is  held  up  to  the  world's  ignominy 
— he,  the  great  tiller  of  the  ground,  the  ag- 
riculturist, is  condemned,  while  Abel,  the 
nomad,  the  Indian,  the  tender  of  flocks, 
becomes  the  world's  ideal.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis  we  find  the  most  beau- 
tiful development  of  the  human  race  in  this 
fable — Cain,  the  Agriculturist:  Abel,  the 
Indian.  The  one  must  destroy  the  other, 
and  Abel  is  slain,  for  agriculture  is  devel- 
opment. The  children  of  Cain  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  they  build  cities 
and  spread  their  skill  over  the  world.  The 
children  ot  Cain  are  the  developers  of  civ- 
ilization. I  said  to  Dollinger,  *Do  you 
think  it  immaterial  if  Abel  had  slain  Cain  I 
No !     If  Abel  haa  slain  Cain,  human  civ- 


ilization would  have  been  impossible.' 
Therefore,  he  said  in  conclusion,  it  is  wrong 
to  teach  the  young  to  speak  of  Cain  with 
such  contempt,  since  taking  the  Bible  his- 
tory as  it  stands,  we  owe  all  our  progres- 
sion to  him  alone,  and  nothing  to  the  dead 
Abel." 

To  which  the  Union  remarks, — "  Civili- 
zation may  be  the  link  that  binds  us  to 
Cain,  but  if  ihe  opinion  of  Paul  in  the 
eleventh  of  Hebrews  is  to  have  any  weight, 
we  are  connected  with  the  pure-hearted 
shepherd  of  the  Indian  plains  by  the  ever- 
lasting bonds  of  righteousness  and  faith." 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

....  The  national  centennial  is  not  at 
present  a  current  event,  but  it  will  be  in 
1876.  And  the  good  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  likewise  the  powers  that  be  at 
Washington,  are  beginning  in  earnest  to 
forecast  that  glorious  day,  the  hundredth 
Fourth  of  July.  And  not  alone  the  powers 
at  Washington  ;  for  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, sanctioned  by  the  President,  are 
in  reality  appointed  by  the  several  gov- 
ernors, one  from  each  State.  This  Board 
has  just  completed  its  first  session,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  and  has  given  the  country 
ageneral  plan  for  the  celebration.  It  was 
instructed  to  provide  that  "the  country 
might  commemorate  the  completion  of  the 
first  century  of  its  national  existence  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  national  resources  of  the 
country  and  their  development,  and  of  its 
progress  in  those  arts  which  benefit  man- 
kind." This  so  far  defines  the  celebration 
as  to  make  it  a  grand  Exposition,  after  the 
style  of  our  Crystal  Palaces  of  the  past. 
And  the  commissioners  hope  it  will  not 
only  win  the  favor  and  support  of  the  whole 
Union,  but  also  commend  itself  fraternally 
to  all  other  nations,  that  we  may  have  "  the 
best  Exposition  yet  seen  of  the  men  and 
the  works  of  the  world." 

In  connection  with  th  s  festival  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  numerous  festivals  of  other 
kinds,  musical  and  patriotic,  to  give  the  oc- 
casion its  just  importance,  and  minister  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  multitudes  who  will 
assemble  to  do  it  honor.  We  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  giving  it  much  thought  just 
at  present ;  but  after  the  World's  Jubilee, 
this  will  undoubtedly  be  the  great  day  to 
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• . .  .The  Tichborne  trial,  just  terminated 
in  England,  must  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  law. 
From  the  romantic  nature  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  its  connection  with  one  of  the  best 
baronetcies  of  the  kingdom,  it  has  occupied 
a  large  place  in  public  attention,  and  much 
space  in  the  public  prints  for  a  year  past. 
The  son  and  heir  of  the  Tichbornes,  Sir 
Roger,  a  young  officer  of  the  army,  left  his 
home  years  ago,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
died  abroad.  On  the  death  of  the  then 
owners  and  the  descent  of  the  estates  to  an 
infant  heir,  comes  a  man  from  Australia 
and  claims  to  be  the  lost  Sir  Roger,  and  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  estates.  He  tells  a 
straightforward  story  of  his  youth,  his  fam- 
ily connections,  all  the  details  of  his  home, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  leaving  it,  of 
all  his  subsequent  wanderings  and  the 
facts  which  led  to  reports  of  his  death. 
Hundreds  believe  in  his  claims.  Old 
neighbors  pronounce  him  the  very  picture 
of  what  Sir  Roger  would  have  become. 
The  chances  of  the  infant  heir  look  dubi- 
ous. 

Comes  then  "  the  majesty  of  the  law,"  in 
the  person  of  Sir  John  Coleridge  ;  and  let 
no  one  repeat  the  smile  that  went  round 
the  world  at  a  speech  twenty-five  days  long. 
It  was  a  stupendous  performance  for  law- 
yer to  give  or  jury  to  hear  ;  but  it  finished  the 
case.  Claim  and  claimant  withered  under 
it,  and  the  quasi  Sir  Roger  did  not  even 
submit  it  to  the  jury,  but  gave  up  the  case 
and  virtually  confessed  himself  the  impos- 
ter  he  was  proved  to  be.  The  rewards  of 
unwearied  patience  and  "eternal  vigilance" 
were  never  more  grandly  shown.  The 
supposed  Sir  Roger  had  been  tracked  over 
the  world  ;  his  secret  history,  his  motives, 
his  long-laid  schemes  and  plans,  dragged 
remorselessly  to  light  A  thousand  wit- 
nesses had  been  examined  in  Australia ; 
the  shipping  lists  of  America  had  come 
under  search ;  the  minute  history  of  the 
real  Sir  Roger  had  been  traced  step  by  step 
and  the  two  careers  laid  side  by  side. 
Never  was  a  case  of  pure  evidence  worked 
up  with  more  consummate  care  and  skill 

Under  the  concentrated  light  thus  brought 
to  bear,  the  "  lost  heir  "  dwindles  to  a  cer- 
tain hanger-on  of  the  neighborhood,  Orton 
y  name,  who  disappeared  not  far  from  the 


time  of  Sir  Roger.  Knowing  the  house, 
the  family,  all  the  circumstances,  and  being 
shrewd  and  keen  he  sees  the  chance  for 
imposition.  Waiting  his  time  he  still  adds 
to  his  information  and  matures  his  designs; 
and  supposing^  himself  safely  intrenched 
makes  at  length  the  audacious  trial  But 
no  falsehood  ever  planned  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  test  like  that  to  which 
he  was  subjected ;  and  his  ignominious  de- 
feat and  the  prosecutions  that  await  him 
furnish  a  new  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
law  as  the  protector  of  the  right,  the  guar- 
dian of  justice. 

. . .  .The  latest  developments  in  New  York 
are  the  confessions  of  Garvey,  one  of  the 
City  Hall  ring,  who  "turns  state's  evi- 
dence," and  makes  a  clean  breast  not  only 
of  his  own  iniquities  but  of  those  of  his 
confederates  ;  tind  the  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Erie  railroad,  akin  to 
the  Ring  in  sympathy  and  management. 
The  reports  of  both  these  events  read  more 
like  romance  than  the  reords  of  courts  and 
corporations.  What  "  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new  "  our  novelists  will  have  if  these 
things  continue  !  No  more  will  they  search 
the  annals  of  history  and  mythology,  or 
rack  vainly  their  imaginations, — the  court- 
room and  boards  of  trade  will  furnish  all 
the  startling  scenes  and  dramatic  situations 
they  will  require.  And  what  a  stock  of 
villains  they  have  on  hand!  enough  in 
quantity  and  variety  to  make  the  fortune  of 
all  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  gen- 
eration. Verily  there  is  nothing  that  can- 
not in  some  way  be  made  serviceable. 
What  novelist,  for  instance,  could  ever  have 
invented  such  pure  assurance  as  that  which 
enables  Gafvcy  to  say,  with  great  show  of 
magnanimity,  that  he  is  willing  to  resign 
every  dollar  he  has  made,  if  necessary ^  and 
go  to  work  again  to  support  his  hxaWy  ! 
One  would  suppose  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  off  with  giving  up  every  dollar,  and 
be  thankful  if  he  had  not  a  life-term  at 
Sing-Sing  added  to  it  The  only  hope  for 
a  community  where  such  isentiments  can  be 
uttered  in  seeming  innocence  and  virtue 
and  applauded  as  such,  is  that  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  people  may  be  so  shocked 
as  to  get  thoroughly  awake,  and  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  which  seems  now  hope- 
lessly confused  may  at  L^t  yKp;:(c4t^^cl^ur. 
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Ten    Days    in   Washington, 


WASHINGTON  is  the  Mecca  of 
every  patriotic  American.  Was  it 
not  named  after  the  hero  of  our  Indepen- 
dence ?  Has  it  not  held,  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred blessed  years  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  national  aegis  in  its  hand?  Has  not 
our  great  Bird  of  Freedom,  as  the  Fourth 
of  July  orators  tell  us  with  their  accustomed 
pulmonary  eloquence,  steadily  perched 
there,  and  spread  his  kindly  wings  from 
ocean  to  (»cean  and  from  the  lakes  to  the 
gulf?  Are  not  our  great  men  there, 
wrapped  in  the  halo  of  political  glory,  and 
pulling  at  our  hearts  with  all  the  magnetic 
draught  of  enchanted  names  ?  And  do  we 
not  all,  men  and  women,  expect  sometime  — 
not  far  hence  —  to  be  duly  installed  there, 
under  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  important 
trusts,  and  deem  it  quite  essential  to  have 
caught  a  fortaste  of  the  bliss  in  store  and 
gone  through  an  incipient  rehearsal  of  our 
parts  ?  We  must  go  to  Washington.  It 
is  a  necessity. 

And  as  I  am  fresh  from  the  fulfilment  of 
this  requirement,  I  have  a  word  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whose  turn  is  yet  to 
come. 

Washington  is  imlike  any  other  city 
among  us,  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is 
a  government  city,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
cosmopolitan.  It  has  a  mixed  population 
of  a  hundred  thousand  or  more*  No- 
body is  at  home  in  Washington,  unless 
we  except  the  grocers  and  caterers.  The 
city  is  a  national  hotel    The  houses  are 
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boarding-houses.  The  people  are  about 
equally  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  —  drawn  by  most  various  leading 
strings.  It  would  be  curious  —  possibly 
exciting  —  to  see  the  colors  of  all  the 
threads  that  tie  to  this  centre.  Some  are 
there  at  the  bidding  of  duty,  imposed  by  an 
election  or  appointment ;  and  these  look 
grave  with  the  cares  of  state,  for  Uncle 
Sam  sets  his  mark  of  self-complacency  on 
all  his  servants  and  ties  a  red  tape  in  every 
button-hole.  There  are  the  ins  :  and  from 
the  President  in  the  White-House  down  to 
the  man  who  sweeps  out  the  lowest  floor  of 
the  Capitol,  they  are  a  great  multitude,  — 
cabinet  officers,  senators,  chief-justices, 
representatives,  chief-clerks,  and  subordi- 
nates almost  without  end,  who  literally 
swarm  out  of  the  Departments  at  the  strik- 
ing of  the  aftemcon  three  o'clock  bell.  I 
was  told  that  more  than  a  thousand  clerks 
were  employed  in  the  treasury  building 
alone. 

Next  to  the  ins  stand  the  oufs :  and  from 
now  on  through  this  year  of  president-mak- 
ing, the  latter  class  will  be  no  meagre  mix- 
ture of  Washington  population.  The  ins 
and  oufs  admit  of  one  infallible  classifica- 
tion, —  they  are  natural  enemies.  Agassiz 
cannot  be  more  sure  of  a  kindred  attribute, 
as  between  foxes  and  hawks  contemplating 
the  same  hapless  hares,  or  partridges,  or 
game  generally,  on  which  it  is  so  relishable 
to  feast.  The  oufs  carry,  no  doubt,  in  their 
self-sacrificing  breasts,  a  sacred  sense  of 
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neglected  •claims  and  of  requisite  patriotism  ^ 
unemployed,  and  wear  on   their  faces  ihe 
usual  impatient  look  of  men  who  are  pay- 
ing board-bills  without  assets. 

Gay  society,  during  the  winter,  has  an 
extensive  retinue  in  Washington.  Madam 
Fashion  has  raised  her  standard  there,  and 
it  takes  scores  of  Jenkinses  to  describe  the 
parade  of  toilets  and  the  shades  of  cosmet- 
ics. Many  fine  things  are  gotten  up  for 
these  geniuses  to  set  off  in  the  newspapers. 
Under  their  inspired  pens,  faded  beauty,  of 
which  Washington  has  a  tremendous  share, 
rises  to  the  level  of  a  public  compliment, 
and  a  lifetime  is  no  doubt  rendered  self- 
satisfied  on  the  laurels  of  a  simple  para- 
graph of  cheap  notoriety.  We  are  told,  on 
Monday,  that "  Mrs.  So  and  So  worshipped 
God,  the  day  before,  in  lavender  kids,  with 
a  pink  feather  on  her  bonnet,"  or  some 
kindred  nonsense,  and  that  the  "charming 
and  exquisite  Miss  Ann  Amelia  So  and  So 
graced  the  house  of  God  with  some  darling 
sweet  color  and  cut  of  silk  and  a  hat  that 
all  the  world  ought  to  see."  On  Tuesday 
some  favorite  Jenkins,  in  consideration  of 
ices  and  wines,  is  wafted  into  the  very 
zenith  of  his  soaring  greatness,  and  tells 
whom  it  may  concern  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  that  "  last  evening  was  distin- 
guished for  the  most  brilliant  reception  of 
the  season  —  there  have  been  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  same  kind  during  the  winter 
—  given  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  So  and  So,  or 
Mrs.  Major  General  This  or  That,  or  Mrs. 
Secretary  Something  —  a  woman  in  Wash- 
ington without  a  title  is  like  a  peacock  with- 
out plumage  —  who  received  her  many 
friends  in  her  usual  graceful  manner,  and 
made  herself  lovely  with  jewels  and  laces 
and  a  dress  of  the  latest  Paris  pattern." 
On  Wednesday,  another  instalment  of  Jen- 
kins ;  and  on  every  day  of  the  week.  The 
Jenkinses  keep  up  good  society  in  Wash- 
ington ;  for  who  could  afford  to  look  pretty 
without  a  reporter,  or  to  do  a  big  thing  and 
not  get  into  the  morning  paper  ?  A  para- 
graph is  cheap  at  a  thousand  dollars. 

But  "  good  society,"  so  far  as  I  could 
get  a  look  at  it  at  Washington,  is  not,  as 
too  often  happens,  a  very  striking  synomym 
for  good  looking  society.  A  full  winter  of 
gay  city  life  falls  hard  on  beauty,  whether 


of  costumes  or  faces,  and  I  saw  Washing- 
ton society  at  the  end  of  the  social  season. 
Dresses  and  countenances  looked  languid 
and  uninteresting.  Laces  and  eye-lashes 
drooped.  The  wine  of  life  had  become 
stale  and  the  bloom  pf  the  cheek  was  too 
evidently  put  on.  If  there  was  ever  any 
zest,  it  had  lapsed  into  a  forced  show  ;  and 
I  was  glad  that  Lent  came,  even  while  I 
was  gazing,  to  put  an  end  to  a  dreary  whirl 
of  display. 

But  this  apology  has  its  limit.  It  does 
not  hide  all  the  deformity,  for  merely  fash- 
ionable society  is  seldom  good  looking.  It 
is  never  brainy.  It  has  chiefly  flesh  and 
money  to  put  forward,  and  shows  ill  to  an 
intelligent  survey.  Greatness  is  not  be- 
trayed into  display.  High  worth  and  solid 
attainments  do  not  get  themselves  up  for 
exhibition. 

And,  then,  fashion  is  so  often  a  bad  art- 
ist, damaging  that  which  she  attempts  to 
improve.  Her  ideals  are  often  grotesque 
and  ugly,  and  she  manipnlates  her  votaries 
into  sad  shapes.  A  classic  and  real  beauty 
is  often  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
inventing  tailors  and  milliners.  In  the 
rage  for  new  and  striking  patterns  to  tlirow 
on  the  market,  in  the  interest  of  trade,  nine 
devices  out  of  ten  are  failures  as  allies  and 
accessories  of  beauty.  Fashion  puts  us  up 
badly,  not  seldom,  and  the  height  of  the 
reigning  style  is  quite  likely  the  height  of 
the  ludicrous.  If  Mr.  Dan;v'in  were  to  set 
up  the  claim  to-day,  that  the  fashionable 
woman  of  society  is  an  evident  development 
from  the  camel  of  Arabia,  who  carries  its 
greatest  prominence  on  the  small  of  its 
back,  certainly  no  one  could  dispute  him 
on  the  score  of  appearances. 

There  is  another  numerous  class  in 
Washington,  especially  during  the  session 
of  Congress.  Of  casual  visitors  there  is  a 
crowd  By  night,  they  occupy  the  spare 
rooms  of  the  many  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  ;  by  day,  they  swarm  through  the 
Departments,  fill  the  lobbies  and  galleries 
of  the  Capitol,  and,  if  possible,  hunt  their 
way  in  the  evening,  to  some  reception,  on 
a  borrowed  card,  or  under  the  escort  of 
some  favored  party.  For  many  of  this 
class  impose  on  the  political  good-will  of 
senators  and  representatives  of  their  re- 
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spectives  Staties  or  districts,  and  extort 
privileges  it  is  hard  to  yield  and  difficult  to 
deny.  They  can  leave  no  key  unturned. 
They  cannot  conceive  that  anytJiing  is  sa* 
cred  to  privacy.  These  Paul  Prys  cannot 
leave  town  till  they  have  had  a  look  at  the 
President's  bed-room  and  interviewed  him 
at  his  break  fas  t-table. 

Externally,  Washington  is  an  ordinary 
city.  Abating  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
eight  or  ten  government  buildings,  the  rest 
is  common-place,  and  not  worth  visiting. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  two  things,  its  width,  and  the 
way  it  ends,  hanging,  like  a  broad  belt,  be- 
tween the  White-House  and  the  Capitol. 
It  is  an  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  a 
mile  and  a  hadf,  or  thereabouts,  long.  It 
runs  nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  lined  with 
hotels  and  stores.  I  do  not  recall  a  fine 
residence  on  the  Avenue.  Many  of  its 
buildings  are  poor,  and  scarcely  one  is  im- 
posing in  architecture.  It  is  too  wide  to 
cross,  and  so  hotels,  boarding-houses  and 
trade  keep  to  the  north  side,  leaving  the 
south  side  cheap  and  shabby.  Viewed 
from  the  Capitol,  the  street,  animated  with 
life,  and  sentinelled  with  trees,  has  a  fine 
effect  The  romance  flies  -as  you  leave 
either  end,  and  is  greatest  at  the  point 
named. 

The  government  buildings,  scattered 
over  the  city,  have  little  external  interest 
to  the  visitor.  Aside  from  the  Capitol,  Un- 
dc  Sam  has  no  architecture  to  carry  you 
captive  and  chain  you  to  the  side-walk. 
The  chief  characteristics  are  plainness  and 
durability  ;  and  this  avoidance  of  5how  and 
sham,  indicating  economy  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  national  fibre,  is  satisfactory  to 
the  average  American  taste.  It  favors  a 
sense  of  security  and  hope.  We  would 
fiun  believe  it  typical  of  bottom  and 
breadth  and  longevity  of  national  life. 

The  Treasury  Building  is  a  granite  block 
that  covers  two  or  three  squares  opposite 
the  White-House  grounds.  Its  extent 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  loWness.  A  sin- 
gle glance  comprehends  it  architecturally. 
The  Patent  Office  is  very  similar.  The 
Post  Office  difi^ers  slightly.  I  speak  now 
of  general  aspects  and  impressions. 

The  SauthsoAiaa  Institute  stands  in  ut- 


ter contrast.  It  is  on  one  side  of  the  city, 
in  an  open  park ;  is  constructed  of  masonry, 
and  maay  with  galles,  towers  and  turrets. 
In  coming  to  this,  you  come  as  from  the 
prose  to  the  poetry  of  architecture.  And 
yet  the  effect  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
fine.  I  can  scarcely  say  why.  Is  it  that 
the  artist  has  failed  ?  Is  it  that  you  come 
to  it  from  a  sympathy  with  a  graver  and 
more  solid  style  ?  Is  it  that  you  are 
shocked  to  find  Uncle  Sam  putting  on  airs, 
and  playing  tricks  in  mortar,  along-side  of 
granite  and  marble  ?  Or  is  it  that  the 
looming  up  of  the  Capitol,  in  majestic  ef- 
fect, above  this  ornamental  tracery  and 
sprightliness,  annuls  the  intended  charm 
of  picturesqueness  ?  Or,  more  likely,  is  it 
that  I  failed  to  see  the  thing  as  it  is  ?  At 
any  rate,  I  was  not  caught  by  any  artistic 
witchery  in  the  Smithsonian.  The  effect 
was  pleasing,  but  not  worth  the  while.  In 
the  presence  of  mountains,  a  flower  patch 
stands  a  poor  chance,  at  least  with  a  casual 
visitor. 

But  the  Capitol  is  never  to  be  forgotten, 
it  fills  the  eye  so  completely  and  with 
such  an  unfailing  measure  of  satisfaction. 
Wherever  you  are,  within  an  area  of  miles, 
it  rises  to  view,  and  lures  you  like  an  en- 
chantment. The  secret  of  the  charm  is  in 
the  dome,  which  is  a  master-piece  of  art, 
and,  according  to  a  late  critic,  "  not  sur- 
passed for  harmonious  effect,  by  anything 
of  its  kind  in  the  old  world."  It  rises  far 
into  the  sky,  above  the  Capitol,  which  also 
stands  on  a  high  eminence  of  ground,  and 
is  so  perfect  iaits  symmetry,  and  seems  so 
ethereal,  that  it  awakens  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  emotions,  and  detains  you  with  an 
ever  fresh  sense  of  wonder  that  cold  and 
hard  iron  could  so  weave  themselves  into 
the  inmost  web  of  your  life.  All  Washing- 
ton seems  to  give  effect  to  this  artistic 
crown.  The  city,  the  Capitol  grounds  ris- 
ing from  the  city,  the  Capitol  building,  or 
combination  of  buildings,  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  trees,  —  all  serve  as  a  successful 
base  on  which  to  spring  this  consummation 
of  a  perfect  ideal,  which  it  is  worth  no  ordi- 
nary journey  to  behold.  This  dome  is  an 
afterthought,  to  which  the  original  model 
gave  place,  after  m:;ny  years  of  service,  and 
is  one  of  the  treasures  of  our  country.    The 
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original  Senate  chamber  and  Representa- 
tive hall,  clinging  to  its  sides,  are  now  little 
more  than  roomy  corridors  leading  to  the 
present  halls  of  Congress  ;  which  are  but- 
tressed on  to  the  original  building  with 
somewhat  clumsy  effect,  like  having  the 
wheel-houses  of  a  steamer  larger  than  the 
steamer  itself.  But  the  surrounding  trees, 
with  friendly  effect,  partially  hide  this  nec- 
essary outrage  on  the  ideal ;  as  they  also 
partially  conceal  another  anomaly  of  the 
Capitol,  which  is,  that  the  actual  rear  is  its 
practical  front,  ninety«nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
no  doubt,  entering  it  by  the  back-door. 
The  city  is  mostly  west  of  it,  while  its  front 
faces  the  east.  The  White-House  and  all 
the  public  buildings,  are  actually  behind  it. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  leads  to  its  postern 
gate.  The  gardens  and  statues  are  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  people,  and  compar- 
atively little  seen.  This  little  awkward- 
ness of  getting  the  Capitol  of  our  country 
wrong-side-before,  happened  through  mis- 
calculation of  government,  or  architect,  or 
both,  and  stamps  the  sure  mark  of  fallibility 
on  the  origin  of  the  enterprise.  It  was 
thought  the  city  would  go  east,  but  with  an 
unpardonable  perversity  it  chose  to  go 
west,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  fine 
front  attractions,  —  a  perversity  said  to 
have  been  provoked  by  the  exorbitant 
prices  at  which  speculators  held  land  at 
the  east  of  the  Capitol. 

To  a  thoughtful  visitor  at  Washington, 
all  roads  lead  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  All 
other  places  are  intermediate  to  this.  You 
take  in  the  Departments  on  the  way  to  the 
Senate.  You  divide  attention  between  the 
curiosities  and  your  watch,  lest  the  Senate 
hour  for  opening  escape,  and  you  fail  to  have 
your  seat  in  the  gallery  before  the  chaplain 
comes  to  his  desk.  You  endure  the  morn- 
ings elsewhere,  for  the  sake  of  the  after- 
noons here.  What  is  the  Patent  Office, 
with  its  wilderness  of  inventions,  when 
some  able  senator  holds  the  floor  from  last 
evening's  adjournment  and  is  in  training 
for  a  speech  !  Who  cares  for  the  stacks 
of  bills,  old  and  new,  at  the  Treasury,  when 
there  is  to  be  a  drawn  battle  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  and  politics  between  two  great  de- 
bators  and  their  seconds  ?  Who  can  afford 
to  be  wasting  tears  over  dead-letters  in  the 


Postal  Department,  or  looking  at  dry  ftw- 
sils  at  the  Smithsonian,  or  admiring  cab- 
bages in  Agricultural  Hall,  or  studying 
palm  trees  and  smelling  orange  blossoms 
in  the  Botanical  Garden,  when  genius  b 
on  its  feet  in  the  Senate  and  awaking  the 
echoes  with  its  eloquence  ?  Below  the  In- 
finite, there  is  no  greatness  like  that  of 
great  men  ;  no  magnetism  like  the  mag- 
netism of  mind,  alert  for  victory  in  thought 
and  service ;  no  charm  like  the  charm  of 
ideas  set  off  with  force  and  fitness.  For 
this  all  else  must  be  postponed,  to  this 
.he  thoughtful  visitor  holds  all  Washington 
in  subordination. 

Even  in  the  Senate,  the  law  holds  good 
that  sweeps  on  to  the  real  greatness,  and 
interest  narrows  to  five  or  six  men.  You 
must  see  and  hear  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Sburz,  Mr.  Morton,  or  some  one  else  of 
the  few  great  debaters;  and  would  have 
an  off-hand  dash  from  Mr.  Carpenter,  a 
joke  from  Mr.  Nye,  an  explanation  from 
Mr.  Edmands,  a  satire  from  Mr.  Conkling. 
A  few  men  make  the  staple  of  the  Senate, 
a  casual  interest  centers  on  quite  a  number. 
You  are  pleased  to  sec  Mr.  Revels  in  his 
seat,  the  colored  senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  successor,  at  no  distant  remove,  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  sight  of  him  empha- 
sizing your  reliance  on  providence  and  your 
trust  in  the  final  righting  of  all  wrong. 
You  make  that  skeleton  of  a  man,  half  re- 
clining in  an  easy-chair,  struggling  for 
breath,  shaking  like  an  a^>en-]ea^  nnable 
to  walk,  unable  to  speak,  and  are  glad  and 
sad  to  see  the  flashing  eye  and  decisive 
face  of  the  Tennessee  hero,  Parson  Brown- 
low  ;  and  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear,  as 
I  did,  an  hour's  fiery  eloquence  from  him, 
a  very  trumpet-blast  against  some  Tennes- 
see opposition,  delivered  by  proxy  through 
the  lips  of  the  clerk  of  the  Senate.  You 
inquire  who  wears  that  face,  round  and  red 
as  the  moon  coming  up  through  a  mist, 
and  poised  independently  and  quietly  above 
a  short,  stout  body,  and  are  told,  to  your 
suiprise,  that  it  is  Frank  Blair.  That  lad 
in  spectacles  yon  know  to  be  Senator 
Sprague,  the  richest  man  at  the  Capitsdr 
That  tall  man,  who  looks  so  familiar  to 
you,  although  you  have  never  seen  him,  is 
Sherman  from  C^io,  transcript  of  his  iUus* 
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trious  brother,  the  marching  General,  with 
whose  face  the  pictures  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted.   That    hardy,  compact  man,  of 
mid-years,  with  dark  face  and  straight,  raven 
locks,  whom  you  could  easily  believe  to  be 
a  brother  of  Black-Hawk,  the  great  chief, 
is  Logan,    of  Illinois,  of  whom  we  shall 
know  more  some  day ;  and,  certainly,  his 
small,   nervous,  wiry,  terse  colleague,  Mr. 
Trumbull,  the  shrewdest  of  lawyers^  is  not 
destitute  of  all  hope  or  chance  of  fame. 
That  Seward-like  man,  in  years,  in  looks, 
in   character,    is     Mr.    Cameron.      That 
sprightly,  sunny,  social,  merchant-like  man 
in  the  speaker's  chair,  is  the  great  master 
of  parliamentary  usage  and  etiquette,  Mr. 
Colfax.     But  these  men,  and  yet  others, 
great  and  famous,  are  not  the  ones  who 
bring  the  crowds  to  the  galleries  day  after 
day.    They  are  not  the  senatorial  magnets. 
The  crowds  are  won  by  those  who  can 
make  wisdom  fluent  in  speach ;  who  can 
give  great  ideas  the  charm  of  resonance  ; 
who  can  impart  to  logic  rhetorical  colors 
and    put    thought    into  burning    periods. 
The  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  Mr. 
Sumner  5s  the  Nestor  of  the  Senate,  whose 
classic  wand,  blooming  with  culture,  and  po- 
tent with  twenty-seven  years  of  senatorial 
experience,  and  honorable  with  steady  ad- 
herance  tohumanity,  and  set  in  a  nature  of 
great  simplicity  and  richness,  rallies  Wash- 
ington at  every  uplifting.     Mr.  Shurtz  is 
also  waited  for.    Senator  Morton  is  sure 
of  a  hearing.     If  truth  is  divine,   surely 
speech  is  the  most  potent  of  its  human 
allies.     If  Minerva  was  deified  for  her  wis- 
dom, so  was  Apollo  for  his  voice.     The 
tongue  is  charged  with  magic     Utterance 
is  master  of  all  situations. 

Representative  Hall  is  larger  than  the 
Senate  Chamber,  but  otherwise  quite  simi- 
lar, with  the  gallery  on  its  four  sides  from 
which  you  may  look  down  upon  the  en- 
chanted floor  that  only  privileged  feet 
may  tread^  and  into  circling  rows  of  seats 


for  the  favored  only.  But  the  interest  is 
as  much  less  here  as  the  space  is  ampler. 
The  >e  men  are  mostly  more  crude,  and 
handle  questions  in  their  less  ripened  stage 
of  progress,  in  the  sourness  of  their  July 
instead  of  the  sweetness  of  their  October. 
They  put  the  rough  ore  in  shape  lor  the 
next  mill..  They  block  out  work  for  others 
to  finish,  But  these  men,  like  what  they 
are  doing,  have  an  onward  intent.  They 
have  an  eye  to  the  other  end  of  the  Capi- 
tol. One  sees  them  often  trying  the  sena- 
torial seats,  and  fancies  the  complacent 
imaginations  that  Come  into  their  ambitious 
brains.  "  The  lawyers,"  said  Burke,  "  are 
only  birds  of  passage  in  this  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  then  added,  "  they  have 
their  best  bower  anchor  in  the  House  of 
Lords."  Not  a  few  of  the  representatives 
arc  feathering  for  a  flight  into  the  Senate. 
They  hunger  for  the  next  course  of  the 
feast. 

Ore  thing  pleased  me  greatly  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Lincoln,  the  martyr-president, 
is  the  patron  saint  of  the  town.  His  name 
is  sacred  to  a  multitude  of  lips.  He  is  the 
hero  of  a  heart-felt  worship.  There  are 
none  so  low,  so  poor,  so  ignorant,  as  to 
feel  that  his  arms  were  not  around  them. 
His  benignant  face  is  omnipresent,  in  mar- 
ble, on  canvas,  or  otherwise.  And  this  is 
well.  It  reveals  a  kindred  and  sympa- 
thetic capacity  in  the  people.  A  friend 
once  told  me  that  night  overtook  him  on  a 
western  prairie  and  forced  him  to  seek 
lodging  in  a  forbidding  hovel ;  on  entering, 
he  saw  the  kindly  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
the  wall,  and  was  at  peace.  It  was  a  fel- 
low-feeling that  invited  that  good  man  to 
that  cabin  home,  in  whose  keeping  it  was 
safe  to  sleep.  The  same  good  genius  is 
found  to  preside  at  Washington,  and  our 
faith  in  the  people  is  enhanced.  Let  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  be  our  patron-saint,  and  our 
worship  of  the  heart,  and  all  is  well. 

R^'.  Sumner  Ellis, 
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ANNA  MARIA  BATES  was  bom  in 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  Feb.  2,  1834.  She 
was  an  only  daughter,  with  the  exception  of 
three  half  sisters  by  a  previous  marriage 
of  her  father,  who  married  and  left  home 
while  Anna  was  very  young. 

Of  her  two  brothers,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  the  elder,  while  she 
was  little  more  than  three  years  of  age,  im- 
pressed her  with  a  deep  melancholy  which 
was  visible  at  times  through  all  her  after 
life,  and  often  found  expression  in  her 
poems.  Many  years  after  she  showed  to  a 
friend  some  pretty  shells  he  had  brought 
her  on  his  return  from  a  ride  to  Concord  on 
the  day  previous  to  his  death.  He  was 
first  attacked  with  a  severe  headache  and 
faintness,  a  physician  who  was  called  in 
opened  a  vein,  blood  flowed  from  it  too 
freely  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  expired. 
He  was  a  boy  of  unusual  intelligence  and 
promise.  One  of  Anna's  last  requests  in  a 
lucid  interval  before  her  death,  was  to  be 
laid  by  his  side  in  the  quiet  spot  she  had 
faithfully  visited,  covered  with  cypress,  and 
ornamented  with  rare  vines  as  she  once  de- 
scribed it. 

Her  quiet  home  tastes  and  the  sensitive- 
ness of  her  character,  shrinking  from  dis- 
play and  publicity,  may  not  be  decribed 
better  than  by  inserting  here  a  short  auto- 
biographical sTcetch  written  by  herself  in 
1858,  for  the  Trumpet^  and  evidently  re- 
written by  Rev.  Thomas  Wliittemore. 

"  As  the  name  of  this  lady  is  familiar  to 
the  poetry  readers  of  the  Trumpet^  we  pro- 
pose to  make  a  brief  pen-  picture  of  her  life 
for  Father  Whittemore's  portrait  gallery. 
She  was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  and  has 
seen  twenty-three  summers.  Apart  from 
the  world,  her  life  has  been  spent  in  her 
pleasant,  native  seclusion,  whose  influences 
have  naturally  colored  her  thoughts,  as 
waters  are  colored  by  the  minerals  over 
which  they  flow.  Her  father,  a  native  of 
Hingham,  Mass.,  and  her  mother,  bom  in 
Pembroke,  both  survive.  Miss  Bates  de- 
veloped her  taste  for  poetry  at  an  early 
age.  She  was  exceedingly  fond  of  reading, 
and  of  flowers,  and  with  a  love  for  seclu- 
sion she  felt  even  while  a  child  at  school 


among  the  village  children  she  was  among 
them  but  not  of  them.  Her  first  poems, 
'Summer,'  and  *The  Captive  Canary,' 
were  written  as  school  compositions  when 
she  was  about  nine  years  of  age ;  from  this 
date  until  she  was  seventeen  she  wrote 
little,  being  engaged  in  her  school  duties. 
While  at  school,  she  foraied  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  literary  teacher,  who,  perhaps 
more  than  any  one,  induced  her  to  write, 
criticising  and  encouraging  her  in  the  kind- 
est manner.  She  now  commenced  writing 
for  various  publications,  and  her  articles, 
timidly  sent,  were  well  received.  Several 
years  ago,  to  please  her  mother,  she  com- 
menced contributing  to  the  'Christian  Free- 
man,* and  afterward,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  friend,  to  the  *  Ladies*  Reposi- 
tory *  and  the  *  Trumpet.* 

*•  The  doctrine  of  Universalism  came  to 
her  rather  by  intuition  than  instruction, 
brought  up  as  she  has  been  among  Metho- 
dists and  Orthodox,  seldom  hearing  ser- 
mons of  any  other  stamp  ;  her  mind  early 
rejected  their  inharmonious  incongruities, 
and  turned  to  what  was  more  rational  and 
beautiful  to  a  mind  that  loved  the  law  of 
kindness.  There  is  little,  we  know,  in  the 
quiet  home  life  of  our  subject  to  interest 
the  world.  It  is  painful  to  her  to  have  her 
name  come  out  at  the  head  of  a  biographi- 
cal sketch.  She  says,  *  It  is  only  my  great 
reverential  love  for  Father  Whittemore  that 
makes  me  consent  to  such  a  thing.*  It 
may  be  said  of  her  poems  that  they  are  em- 
inently natural,  and  not  the  result  of  her 
education,  which  has  been  that  usually  en- 
joyed by  females  of  her  rank  in  life.  May 
she  long  continue  to  echo  in  her  songs  the 
voices  of  her  native  woods,  keep  her  heart 
like  a  well-spring,  reflecting  only  the  images 
of  purity  and  truth,  and  feeling  at  the  last 
that  a  life  well-spent  is  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward.^ 

Her  mother's  frequent  attacks  of  sick- 
ness, with  the  home-cares  they  involved 
for  the  daughter,  had  a  share  in  the  causes 
of  this  seclusion  from  society,  but  in  the 
quiet  of  her  home  Anna  found  time  for  la- 
bors of  love  and  kindness  outside,  for  writ- 
ing  much  in  ^^^^  ^^f^\^^  -«^t  in 
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poetry,  for  many  publications,  papers  and 
magazines,  and  particularly  at  one  time  for 
a  North  Carolina  paper,  in  whose  columns 
she  edited  the  children's  department. 

In  one  of  her  first  letters  to  the  writer  of 
this,  whose  acquaintance  of  many  years 
with  her  was  confined  throughout  to  a  cor- 
respondence, she  says,  "  I  must  tell  you  I 
am  almost  a  recluse,  I  live  here  so  quietly 
with  my  parents  and  one  brother  in  a  large 
old-fashioned  house,  full  of  rude  plenty  as 
New  England  farm-houses  are.  This  is  a 
manufacturing  village,  but  we,  happily,  live 
on  its  borders,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  fac- 
tories, and  apart  from  the  thickly  crowded 
houses.  From  our  windows  we  see  dark 
old  hills,  belts  of  green  woods,  and  in  the 
distance  the  rippling  waters  of  the  Merri- 
mac.  Here  are  green  lanes,  very  beautiful 
and  fiiagrant  in  summer,  and  in  spring  bor- 
dered with  violets,  anemones,  and  daisies. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  some  of  the  choice  privileges  of  a 
city,  its  churches,  where  one  can  have  the 
selection  of  his  own  particular  faith,  its 
art  galleries,  its  lecture-rooms  on  winter 
evenings,  its  theatres,  even,  now  and  then  ; 
all  these  are  lost  out  of  a  country  .life,  but 
I  should  miss  the  freshness  and  bloom  of 
the  fields,  and  altogether  I  strive  to  be  con- 
tent where  I  am. 

I  have  no  partial  faith.  My  belief  in  the 
final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  has 
grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  my  strength.  I  have  been  faithfully 
exhorted  and  prayed  for  by  friends  of  an 
opposite  belief,  but  I  cannot  believe  as  they 
would  have  me,  that  while  God  showers 
unnumbered  blessings  upon  one  being 
through  eternity,  another,  formed  the  same, 
will  agonize  and  suffer.  I  walk  a  mile  and 
a  half  monthly  to  Universalist  meetings,  am 
a  member  of  their  social  circle  and  attend 
occasionally,  but  the  large  gathering  of  two 
hundred  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  quiet 
tastes.  I  like  a  cosy  room,  a  bright  fire, 
and  an  entertaining  book  when  the  night 
shuts  in  about  the  earth. 

I  thank  you  for  the  leaves  from  Clover- 
nook.  I  greatly  admire  Alice  Cary*s  writ- 
ings.   Her  images  drawn  from  the  common 


things  in  nature  are  glorified  by  her  won- 
derful genius." 

Miss  Bates  possessed  much  skill  in  all 
kinds  of  needle-work,  and  this  was  often 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  seasons  of 
charitable  and  church  fairs  in  the  village. 
"  I  am  always  busy,"  she  writes  in  one  of 
her  letters,  "but  latterly  more  so  than 
usual.  Fairs  are  the  order  of  the  day,  or 
rather  night,  now,  and  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  that 
every  one  with  the  smallest  modicum  of 
brains  is  pressed  into  service.  We  have 
pieced  and  quilted  four  quilts,  and  another 
is  nearly  done.  We  have  made  comfortables, 
knit  hose,  and  tidies,  beside  making  many 
useful  and  ornamental  trifles  too  numerous 
to  describe." 

With  her  many  and  varied  labors  she* 
found  time  for  a  large  correspondence, 
mostly  outside,  as  circumstances  ordered, 
ot  her  own  household  of  faith.  Among  the 
friends  to  whom  she  wrote  the  most  inti- 
mately, were  Miss  Remick  and  Mrs. 
Mather.  To  one  of  these  she  wrote  in  the 
opening  of  the  war  ;  — 

"  You  hope  I  had  a  merry  Christmas.  I 
gave  a  gift  to  a  poor  woman  and  her  pleas- 
ure pleased  me.  I  had  evergreen  wreaths 
hung  in  our  windows.  They  looked  cheer- 
fill.  O,  never  since  you  or  I  were  born  did 
a  New  Year  dawn  on  so  many  troubled  and 
breaking  hearts  !  God  only  knows  what 
will  be  the  end.  .  .  .  Sometimes  w^hen 
I  am  sad  and  despairing,  I  think  how  much 
it  is  to  have  peace,  shelter,  and  plenty,  in 
these  troublous  times.  Ah,  we  do  not  need 
to  invent  romances  when  thousands  and 
thousands  deep  and  thrilling  are  being  en- 
acted all  over  the  land.  ....  I  have 
written  but  one  or  two  poems  in  a  long 
time.  A  spirit  voice  (perhaps)  whispered 
one  at  my  pillow  at  midnight  lately,  and  I 
conned  it  over  in  my  thoughts  until  dawn, 
when  I  wrote  it  down.  .  .  .  It  is  true, 
as  you  remark,  that  friendships  are  more 
nearly  perfect  when  the  religious  beliefs 
are  in  unison." 


This    friend,    who    was    personally  ac- 
quainted with  her,  writes  i 
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"  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1857  I 
first  saw  Anna,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  home. 
She  met  me  at  the  door ;  a  blonde,  with 
blue  eyes,  hair  of  that  golden-brown  color 
we  read  of  in  verse,  and  see  in  old  paint- 
ings, but  seldom  elsewhere,  and  cheeks 
rosy  with  health.  She  took  me  into  the 
large,  pleasant  sitting-room,  whose  walls 
were  hung  with  pictures  she  had  painted, 
and  which  was  perfumed  with  May  flowers 
she  had  gathered  the  day  before,  as  she 
said,  to  welcome  my  coming.  Her  mother, 
a  pleasant,  quiet  lady,  interested  me  warmly 
at  first  sight  They  were  not  then  living  in 
the  village,  I  think  the  village  has  since 
grown  around  them.  The  little  yard  at  the 
front  was  green  with  jessamine  or  wood- 
bine; at  the  back  was  Anna's  garden  where 
she  spent  many  busy  hours.  I  do  not 
kuow  if  my  new  friend  exactly  realized  the 
impressions  made  from  her  letters  and 
poetry  ;  the  serious  or  sad  tone  which  per- 
vaded them  did  not  appear  in  our  daily  in- 
tercouse,  and,  as  I  saw  more  fully  when  we 
met  again  in  after  years,  she  possessed 
brilliant  conversational  powers,  and  a  happy 
faculty  of  expression  which  sometimes 
threw  the  charm  of  poetry  over  very  hum- 
ble things." 

The  following  letter  was  written  shortly 
after  the  writer  of  this  was  discharged 
from  the  service  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  had 
gone  to  the  home  of  his  parents  in  Maine, 
as  his  physician  and  many  of  his  friends 
thought,  only  to  die ;  and  while  his  family 
were  deeply  sorrowing  over  the  death  of  a 
younger  brother  in  a  southern  prison. 

May  16,  1865.  I  am  very  tired  and  al- 
most ill,  but  I  have  been  thinking  so  much 
about  you  I  must  devote  an  hour  or  two 
out  of  this  sunny  afternoon  to  you.  The 
atmosphere,  everything  out  of  doors  has 
been  cheerless  here  of  late.  The  grey 
mist  has  enveloped  everything  in  its  folds. 
For  days  swift  showers  have  been  falling 
and  veiled  all  the  May  brightness.  I  am 
glad  you  are  at  home  again  with  your 
mother  and  dear  ones.  I  hope  their  care 
and  love  will  bring  back  health  to  you. 

O  it  is  so  sad  to  tliink  of  your  poor 


brother  dying  in  that  far  away  prison  !  Yet 
you  know  God  and  the  angels  were  with 
him'  there,  that  they  consoled  him  and 
helped  him  bear  his  pain  in  the  dying  hour. 
I  do  pity  you  all  very  much,  it  is  so  hard 
and  terrible  to  bear,  and  I  know  well  how 
weak  and  feeble  all  earthly  attempts  at 
consolation  must  seem  in  this  early  hour  of 
bereavement.  It  is  only  God  and  the  min- 
istries of  time  which  can  console  your  sor- 
row. 

•  •  •  •  •         . 

Everything  has  depressed  me  ;  you  know 
every  heart  has  its  own  bitterness.  My 
birds  have  been  singing  merrily  above  me, 
it  seems  I  might  learn  a  lesson  to  be  cheer- 
ful from  them. 

I  suppose  you  are  surrounded,  as  I  am, 
by  pictures  of  rarest  loveliness.  From  my 
windows  I  see  crowds  of  green  leaves,  and 
catch  glimpses  of  fragrant  blossoms.  I 
cnjoy*ed  one  walk  this  spring  when  I  gath- 
ered white  anemones  and  purple  violets  in 
the  openings  of  the  woods,  and  threaded 
the  banks  of  a  real,  mossy  stream,  where 
the  bright  water  shimmered  and  gurgled, 
and  fell  over  cushions  of  this  soft  emerald 
moss,  with  a  low,  witching  music.  I 
brought  home  graceful  green  vines  and  ten- 
der May  blooms,  but  they  have  perished 
like  all  earth's  lovely  things.  We  had  a 
splendid  sunset  two  nights  ago.  It  had 
rained  several  days,  but  just  at  sunset  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  the  sun  poured  forth 
a  flood  of  molten  gold,  gilding  the  windows 
and  church  spire  until  they  seemed  trans- 
figured. Then  there  appeared  a  beautful 
bow  in  the  heaven,  while  all  the  trees  bowed 
their  young  leaves,  the  plum  trees  waved 
their  white  blossoms,  and  the  birds  sang 
their  anthems  of  rejoicing." 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  wri- 
ter just  before  he  started  on  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

"Aug.  27,  1868.  I  have  thought  of  ycwi 
and  your  unanswered  letter  all  through 
this  long  day,  my  brother.  Amid  the 
homely  labors  of  the  morning,  dusting  the 
furniture,  assorting  herbs  in  the  garden, 
gathering  early  apples  from  the  dew- wet 
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grass — they  have  woven  themselves  in  and 
out  of  the  busy  web  of  labor. 

Now  it  is  afternoon  ;  I  have  just  said 
good  by  to  a  caller  and  sat  down  in  the 
sunny  stillness  to  write  a  farewell  word  to 
you  who  will  so  soon  be  sailing  upon  the 
sea.  May  all  your  dreams  be  realized  ; 
may  the  Father  guide  you  safely,  and  bring 
you  safely  back  to  friends  and  home  !  A 
few  days  more  and  you  will  be  upon  the 
deep.  How  strange  it  must  seem  to  have 
the  world  where  one  has  always  lived  slip 
away,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  new  and  un- 
tried country.  We  shall  all  be  voyagers 
one  day  across  a  mighty  sea  ;  for  each,  for 
all,  will  the  pale  boatman  come,  and  we 
must  cross  with  him.  I  often  think  of  the 
rapturous  greeting  the  angel  hosts  will  give 
the  approaching  spirit.  I  think  of  it  in 
hours  when  the  mantle  of  care  is  laid  aside 
and  I  can  commune  with  the  inner  immor- 
tal consciousness  that  speaks  with  a  still 
small  voice. 

For  six  weeks  my  dear  mother  has  been 
ill  with  fever,  but  she  is  convalescing  now. 
Each  year  when  the  gorgeous  lilies  are  in 
blossom  she  is  sick.  I  am  worn  with  so 
much  care,  and  the  housekeeping  in  a  New 
England  family  is  no  sinecure.  I  have 
been  only  twice  to  church  since  July.  Rev. 
George  Hill,  of  Dedham,  Mass.  preached 
here  the  two  preceeding  Sabbaths.  I  hope 
his  words  helped  me  to  be  strong,  and 
brave,  and  patient. 

You  speak  of  Berlin  as  your  probable 
residence  the  coming  winter.  I  suppose 
Berlin  is  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe 
in  literature  and  in  fine  architecture.  Oh  I 
am  glad  you  are  going !  I  hope  you  will 
visit  art  galleries,  museums,  old  castles, 
ivy-grown  ruins,  and  when  you  come  back 
fi*om  your  wayside  and  other  pencillings 
give  the  world  a  book. 

O  I  hope  while  you  are  gone  you  will  go 
to  Venice,  queen  of  the  Adriatic  !  see  her 
palaces,  float  in  her  gondolas,  gather  her 
famed  and  rosy  shells,  and  list 

"The  chimes  of  Isola  bells 
Ringing  across  the  sea  I" 

You  will  leave  your  native  land  while  the 
sweet  summer  is  dying,  but  may  its  rosy 
light  linger  ever  around  you. " 


To  Mrs.  Mather  she  wrote,  Oct.,  1866, 
of  a  dying  friend.  "  How  soon  Heaven 
will  become  a  reality  to  her  !  It  will  dawn 
upon  her  with  celestial  beauty.  Now  the 
ministering  spirits  wait  to  bear  her  away 
from  the  bleak  cold  winter  of  earth  to  the 
land  where  she  will  bloom  in  immortal 
youth  and  dwell  in  the  midst  pf  unfading 
spring.  Earth  is  lovely,  but  what  is 
Heaven  ?  What  glorious  forms  of  loveli- 
ness must  surround  the  spirit  land  ! 

"  How  strangely  formed  we  are.  Myste- 
ries to  others  and  ourselves,  before  we 
learn  to  understand  ourselves  death  comes 
in  to  close  the  scene.  And  if  it  be  possi- 
ble for  us,  who  err  in  blindness,  to  become, 
as  some  preach,  denizens  of  a  world  of 
woe  hereafter,  how  dreadful  a  boon  ex- 
istence seems  !  But  if,  when  we  pass  away, 
we  enter  into  clearer  light,  a  superior  intel- 
ligence and  loftier  labors,  how  glorious 
seems  the  result.  .  .  .  Where  shall 
we  be  when  this  season  rolls  round  again? 
Perhaps  inhabitants  of  another  sphere, 
our  labors  here  done.  I  often  speculate 
on  what  we  shall  be  in  the  world  to  come, 
what  sphere  we  shall  inhabit,  and  in  what 
forms.  I  like  such  questions  to  speculate 
upon  in  my  dreamy  life.  I  like  to  form 
conjectures  about  this  world,  its  probable 
formation,  the  changes  centuries  may  effect, 
of  the  fate  of  the  brave  voyagers  of  its 
unknown  seas,  and  all  its  wandering  mar- 
vels and  mysteries  that  have  written  on 
their  front,  "  There  is  a  God." 

Her  busy  life  was  laid  aside  two  weeks 
before  her  death.  One  week  before  her 
departure  she  Hwoke  from  a  singular  dream, 
her  mind  full  of  peace.  She  said  she  had 
seen  her  brother  Charles,  and  a  deceased 
aunt,  and  she  thought  she  might  not  re- 
cover. She  passed  away  peacefully  and 
very  gently  to  her  eternal  home. 

To  the  friend  from  whose  letters  we 
have  given  a  few  previous  extracts  she 
wrote  not  long  before  her  death. 

"  My  pen  and  I  have  been  strangers  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  been  painting  the 
interior  of  our  house  and  migrating  from 
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room  to  room  in  the  damp  rainy  weather. 
We  were  obliged  to  cook  over  a  fire  place, 
and  how  our  grandmothers  ever  managed 
with  them  to  provide  food  for  their  large 
families  is  a  mystery  to  me  1  I.  has  jiist 
brought  me  in  some  clusters  of  pale  pink 
Arbutus,  damp  with  May  rain.  .  .  . 
There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  religion 
among  the  Methodists  here,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  I  have  felt  tried  by  the  conduct 
of  a  friend.  She  has  always  been  Univer- 
salist ;  she  told  me  her  religious  views 
would  never  change,  but  added,  "When 
you  are  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do." 
The  next  I  heard  she  was  in  the  anxious 
seats  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  was  bap- 
tised. I  feel  as  if  she  had  either  acted  a 
falsehood  or  told  me  one,  and  I  am  pained 
and  shocked.  .  .  .  We  have  had  visi- 
tors staying  with  us.  .  .  .  We  are  mem- 
bers of  a  reading  club  and  so  have  all  the 
leading  publications.  I  have  some  twenty 
of  Mrs.  Livermore*s  papers  in  the  house, 
but  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  them, 
and  several  copies  of  the  Star  in  the  West 
a  friend  sent  me.  ...  I  must  lay  this 
aside  as  it  is  growing  dark  ;  soon  the  night 
will  close,  too,  over  our  little  day." 

We  may  say  of  Miss  Bates'  poetry,  that 
it  is  always  musical,  redolent  of  the  coun- 
try scenes  in  which  her  quiet  life  was 
passed.  The  most  minute  object,  or  trifling 
change  in  nature  never  escaped  her  poetic 
observation — the  waving  of  a  green  spray, 
the  sighing  of  the  winds,  the  tints  of  au- 
tumn. She  gave  expression  to  her  beauti- 
ful fancies  in  language  musical  as  the  sound 
of  rippling  waters  or  the  melody  of  birds. 
With  fuller  opportunities  of  seeing  life  in 
its  different  forms,  she  might  have  given 
us  more  variety,  and  sometimes  deeper 
thoughts  in  her  verses;  but  the  songs  of 
the  wild  bird  are  sweet,  and  she  described 
what  she  saw  with  skill  and  fidelity. 

If  her  poems  could  be  collected  they 
would  probably  fill  more  than  two  large 
volumes,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
collect  them,  she  wrote  for  so  many  publi- 
cations and  seemed  to  think  much  she 
wrote  was  not  worth  preserving.  "The 
Maiden's  Rest,"  written  by  her  in  the 
"  Trumpet "  several  years  ago,  seems  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  her  own  eaily  de- 
parture. 


Not  where  rich  mses  blossom, 

Or  bluest  violets  bloom, 
Not  where  the  vine  leaves  darkle, 

She  lieth  m  her  tomb ; 
Her  white  hands  meekly  folded, 

Her  soft  hair  put  aside, 
As  when  in  her  young  beauty 

She  bowed  her  head  and  died. 

But  wild  birds  sing  around  hei^ 

And  winds  go  plaining  by. 
About  the  grassy  dwelling 

Where  she  so  calm  doth  lie. 
They  bring  from  broad  green  meadows 

The  murmur  of  the  bee. 
The  scent  of  flower  and  clover, 

But  sweeUy  sleepeth  she. 

The  home  is  very  lonely 

Where  once  she  smiled  so  fair, 
A  host  of  mournful  memories 

Throng  round  her  vacant  chair ; 
There  yet  the  father  moumeth, 

There  doth  the  mother  weep, 
The  while  their  darling  taketh 

Her  last,  h«r  silent  sleep. 

Her  life  was  sweet  and  lovely 

As  a  music  strain  at  even, 
From  earth  it  floated  upward 

And  melted  into  Heaven  ; 
With  wings  all  white  and  shining. 

An  angel  came  one  day. 
And  led  her  to  the  city 

Of  the  kingdom,  far  away. 

She  lieth  in  her  beanty 

Within  the  churchyard  gray, 
And  golden-footed  sunbeams 

Go  round  her  grave  all  day : 
And  gentle  dews  of  twilight  • 

Fall  o'er  the  burial  stone, 
As  if  they  too  were  weeping 

The  maid  forever  gone. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  sudden  dea^  of 
Miss  Bates'  eldest  brother.  The  following 
poem  refers  to  this  sad  event,  and  was  sent 
to  a  friend  many  years  ago.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  ever  was  published. 

CHRISTMAS  TIME, 
We  are  gathering  in  the  firelight. 

While  the  crimson  shadows  glide, 
And  the  radiant  beams  of  sunset 

Fade  adown  the  river  tide ; 
No  lute-like  leaflets  quiver. 

And  no  dew  falls  o'er  the  flowers, 
They  are  lying  'neath  the  snow  asleep. 

With  one  (Umr  lav*  of  oigrs. 
Sadly  this  Christmas  even, 

While  the  crimson  shadows  glide. 
We  muse  around  the  hearthstone 

Of  the  gentle  boy  that  died  ; 
With  lips  like  dew  wet  rose  buds. 

And  shining  golden  hair, 
1  listen  for  his  ringing  laugh. 

And  weep  —  it  is  not  there. 
In  the  merry  Christmas  seasons 

That  are  garnered  in  the  past. 
When  we  gathered  round  the  hearthstone 

And  the  hoars  were  flying  £ut, 
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There  was  one  who  lingered  with  as, 

And  his  voice  had  that  sweet  tone 
Of  bird  borne  echo  from  the  wood, 

O'er  half  shut  violets  blown ; 
To-night  the  moon  is  shining, 

O'er  the  dark  and  lonely  pines, 
And  the  star  gems  shed  a  pleasant  ray 

From  their  high  and  holy  shrines ; 
Here  we  linger,  those  remaining, 

All  the  links  in  home's  bright  duiio, 
Yet,  alas  I  the  fairest  blossom 

Will  awaken,  not  again  I 
Many  a  time  the  Christmas  lamp  light 

May  gleam  out  in  cot  and  hall, 
Many  a  time  the  careless  gather 

To  the  courtly  festival. 
But  the  grave  hath  claimed  onrdear  one. 

And  hid  his  eyes  like  gems. 
His  locks  like  morning's  web  of  gold. 

His  lips  like  coral  stems ; 
Sadly  my  lyre  I  waken, 

In  the  mournful  Christmas  time. 
For  hushed  are  choral  voices 

That  charmed  my  early  prime. 
Td  go  and  lay  this  last  sad  song, 

A  rose  with  fleeting  breath. 
Upon  the  cold  and  snow-dad  sod. 

Where  he  is  laid  in  death. 
Slowly  the  hour  passes  — 

Father,  mother,  by  my  side, 
And  he  whose  ba^k  is  gliding 

Over  manhood's  troubled  tide, 
Yet  I  pray  thee,  O,  my  Father, 

Lead  by  a  hand  of  love, 
To  the  hoHM^  where  ail  may  gather, 

To  a  Christmas  Time  above  I 

The  following,  poem  was  sent  to  the 
writer  of  this  sometime  ago,  and  we  think 
it  has  not  been  published  before. 

FOR  MY  BROTHER. 
Thou  hast  come  hither  from  thy  weary  roaming. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  home  to  rest. 
And  hearts  all  tender  welcome  now  thy  conring. 

And  in  their  fond  embraces  thou  art  blest ; 
Though  on  thy  wan  cheek  bums  the  glow  of  fever. 

And  suffering's  glance  is  still  %rithin  thine  eye^ 
Thou  hast  come  home  to  love  all  true  forever. 

That  will  not  let  thee  die. 

Ah,  sweet  to  think  thy  burning  lips  have  tasted 

Ere  this  the  waters  of  thy  native  sti^eams. 
Ah,  sweet  to  think  thy  strength  so  wan  and  wasted. 

Will  come  back  with  the  hope-light  to  thy  dreams, 
As  the  warm  glory  of  the  summer  deepening 

Wakens  the  leaflet,  clothes  the  steep  with  bloom. 
Unto  thy  heart  a  fresher  life  pulse  creeping, 

Shall  chase  away  the  sadness  and  the  gloom. 

Thou  wilt  go  out  beneath  the  sapphire  Heaven, 

And  linger  by  the  vine  leaves  at  the  door. 
And  hear  thy  mother's  voice  at  shut  of  even,  • 

And  list  thy  sister's  song  as  oft  of  yore ; 
Though  in  that  home  a  shadow  seems  to  lingier, 

And  brood  about  a  sadly  vacant  chair. 
While  memory,  pointing  with  remorseless  finger 

Says  ever  tearfully,  **  He  is  not  there  I " 
Think  how  he  went  from  that  dark  prison  portal, 

From  all  his  sufllering,  misery,  and  gloom, 


To  wear  the  white  robes  of  the  land  imrooftal. 
And  rest  in  that  bright  home  \ 

Brother,  I  bless  thee,  kindly,  warmly  reaching 

My  hand  across  the  way  that  keeps  apart. 
And  pray  the  Father's  love,  the  Saviour's  teaching. 

May  soothe  thy  sorrow,  heal  thy  aching  heart ; 
And  on  thy  sad  days  dawn  a  blessed  vision, 

To  brighten  all  thy  way  to  life's  last  even. 
Whose  light  is  borrowed  from  the  land  Elysian, 

And  leads  to  rest  and  Heaven  I 

**  Over  the  River,"  which  we  g\yf^  below, 
is  undoubtedly  the  iinest  poem  Miss  Bates 
ever  wrote.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
resemblance  between  this  and  the  "  Over 
the  River"  of  Miss  Priest,  the  familiar 
poem  beginning 

'*  Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me." 

A  writer  in  these  pages  several  years  ago, 
Miss  Davis,  called  attention  to  this  and 
quoted  the  two  in  comparison.  The  poem 
by  Miss  Bates  was  published  several  years 
earlier  than  the  other,  and  the  resemblance 
is  doubtless  accidental ;  although  it  is  pos- 
sible this  may  have  afforded  Miss  Priest 
the  suggestion  for  her  own  familiar  lines* 

Over  the  river  gloomy  and  wide, 

Pome  on  the  waves  of  the  purine  tide. 

With  his  axure  eye  and  smile  of  joy, 

Long  ago  went  our  little  boy. 

When  the  earth's  May  moon  hung  red  and  high. 

And  laden  with  flowers  the  breexe  crept  by, 

Away  from  his  home  the  dear  one  passed. 

Like  a  precious  pearl  oo  the  deep  waves  cast ; 

Leaving  the  hearts  that  would  love  forever. 

For  Heaven's  strand  shining  over  the  river. 

And  another  soon,  the  young  bride  fair. 

With  the  orange  wreath  in  her  flowing  hair. 

With  the  light  of  joy  around  her  shed. 

Swift  as  an  arrow's  flight  she  sped ; 

Oh,  Memory's  harp  has  a  mournful  quiver, 

When  it  tells  how  she  crossed  the  darksome  river  I 

Behind  her  a  pilgrim,  gray  and  old. 

Passed  where  the  solemn  waters  rolled, 

Mother  and  child  —  another  twain. 

Seeking  a  clime  tmknown  to  pain  ; 

When  the  autumn  trees  began  to  shiver. 

Silently  passed  they  over  the  river. 


Now  as  I  write  another  dirge 

Rings  through  my  sou)  like  a  sorrowful  surge. 

Though  above  the  sky  is  blue  with  May, 

And  the  wild  birds  sine,  and  the  young  lambs  play. 

For  a  iaXr  young  rose  from  its  bough  is  torn, 

A  presence  bright  from  the  home  bower  gone ; 

Yet  death  can  never  the  love<hain  sever, 

'Twill  circle  us  all  when  over  the  river  I 

Over  the  river  I    Oh,  skies  of  May, 
What  charm  has  your  bended  blue  to-day? 
Though  round  me  the  fairest  floi^'rets  blush. 
And  the  grass  grows  green  by  the  streamlet's  gush. 
I  think  of  those  who  went  from  sight. 
Like  stars  that  pale  m  the  dawning^ht,^ 
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Gone,  all  gone  to  the  ble«eed  band 
Who  tread  the  shores  of  the  spirit  land. 
And  thus  where  the  solemn  waters  flow, 
One  by  one  will  the  dear  ones  go, 
From  the  ills  of  life  and  its  vain  endeavor, 
To  the  land  unfading,  over  the  river ! 

We  cannot  better  close  our  few  selec- 
tiolls  than  by  inserting  here  her  poem  en- 
titled "  Rest  Above." 

Rest  in  the  home  of  the  angels, 

By  and  by  will  be  ours, 
When  weary  we  turn  from  the  pathway 

Strewn  with  life's  passion  flowers ; 
Then  the  shadow  will  go  from  our  faces. 

And  a  glory  immortal,  fair. 
Banish  the  earthly  traces 

Time  in  his  flight  left  there. 
We  shall  rest  in  the  home  of  the  angels ; 

Though  the  sky  be  full  of  gloom, 
There's  a  star  of  promise  beaming 

O'er  the  portals  of  the  tomb ; 
Thorny  the  way  and  dreary. 

And  the  tears  cloud  many  an  eye. 
But  there's  rest  for  all  the  weary 

'  Mid  the  angels  by  and  by. 
And  O,  that  home  of  the  angels, 

'Tis  a  land  of  fadeless  light. 
There  the  Kiag  dwells  in  his  glory. 

And  the  sainu  wear  robes  of  light ; 
Hush  I  o'er  the  waste  and  the  river, 

Their  voices  are  floating  nigh, 
"  Rest  with  us,  pilgrim*  ever, 

Will  reward  thee  by  and  by.** 


Rest  in  the  home  of  the  angels ! 

O,  the  blessed  thought  w^'Il  keep, 
Hid  in  the  heart's  dim  chambers. 

Like  a  pearl  iu  Orman's  deep ; 
A  star  to  go  ever  before  us, 

And  lead  us  by  and  by 
To  rest  'mid  the  beaiuiful  angels. 

Who  dwell  above  in  the  sky  1 

A  friend  of  Miss  Bates,  who  was  of  an- 
other household  of  faith,  says,  "  Anna  had 
never  any  fear  of  death,"  and  this  belief  in 
a  happy  future  deepened  in  her  sick  room 
when  she  saw  the  hour  of  her  departure 
might  be  near. 

Her  mother  wrote  to  one  of  Anna's 
friends  in  the  first  weeks  following  her 
daughter's  death,  "Everything  was  done 
for  her  that  human  care  and  skill  could  do, 
but  her  work  here  was  done,  and  we  could 
not  help  her." 

We  know  that  in  her  new  home  there  are 
happy  meetings  but  no  farewells,  labor 
without  weariness,  and  gladness  that  is 
never  dimmed  by  pain.     We  can  fancy 

**  How  hand  grasped  hand  with  loving  clasp  and  tender, 

How  lip  met  lip  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
And  she  was  welcomed  to  her  home  in  Heaven. 

With  words  whose  richness  tongue  hath  never  told.** 

A  Contributor. 
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A  Story  of 

CHAPTER  I. 

don't  see  any  reason  why  you  can't 
stop  over  night,"  said  Imogen: 
"  then  we  could  go  down  town  together 
early,  and  see  about  those  patterns."  ^^ 

"  You  really  mustn't  speak  of  patterns 
Sunday  night,  Gen,"  answered  Alice  Sy- 
denham. "We  can  just  as  well  meet  down 
town,  and  I  promised  mamma  I  would  come 
home.  She  had  a  presentiment  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen." 

"  And  I  have  a  presentiment  that  you'd 
better  stay  here  to-night." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  had  a  presenti- 
ment in  your  life,  Gen.  You're  not  capa- 
ble of  such  a  thing.  Now  mamma,  if  she 
should  try,  could  be  a  regular  clairvoyant," 
said  Alice,  laughing  as  she  kissed  her 
friend  good-night. 

Ralph  Kingsley  did  not  join  his  sister 
in  urging  Alice  to  stay,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  preferred  she  should  not.  True, 
she  lived  away  over  on  the  North  Side,  and 


Two  Days. 

it  was  his  function  to  attend  her  home ; 
but  this  function  was  "  a  great  pleasure  '* 
to  him,  as  he  had  testified  dozens  of  times 
already.  Then  there  was  the  most  delight- 
ful little  walk  to  Alice's  house,  after  they 
left  the  car  on  the  other  side;  and  this 
walk,  Ralph  had  settled  in  his  mind,  would 
be  a  very  fitting  occasion  for  three  little 
words  that  he  had  been  trying  to  say  for  a 
good  while.  He  felt  pretty  certain  of  his 
ground  :  Alice  to  be  sure,  was  his  sister's 
especial  friend,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  pre- 
sume upon  that;  but  she  had  certainly 
honored  him  of  late.  Still,  although  he 
had  resolved  again  and  again  that  he  would 
speak  to  her  during  the  particular  walk 
mentioned,  he  had  never  been  able  to  do 
sGb  One  reason  was  that  Alice,  who  was 
not  so  very  great  a  talker  ordinarily,  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  Imogen,  always 
found  such  an  extraordinary  amount  to  say 
during  that  brief  interval.  Not  that  she 
talked  so  much   and  so  fast  that  Ralph 
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could  not  get  in  three  words  edgewise ; 
but  these  three  words  did  not  seem  to  be 
of  a  kind  that  could  be  got  in  edgewise, 
they  required,  he  thought,  a  certain  care 
and  circumlocution  in  their  delivery.  He 
had  been  baffled  so  many  times,  however, 
that  he  did  not  make  any  definite  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  this  evening,  preferring 
to  trust  to  circumstances  for  a  favorable 
opportunity. 

"  There's  another  fire  !"  said  Alice,  as 
the  clangor  of  bells  smote  upon  the  air 
just  as  they  set  out.  "  I  thought  that  one 
last  evening  would  never  stop  burning." 

If  Ralph  had  been  walking  home  with 
Imogen  at  this  moment,  behind  their 
Either  and  mother,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  would  have  left  her  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  the  one  in  three  that  makes  it 
a  crowd, — ^whether  on  the  sidewalk  or  any- 
where else, — to  effect  a  reconnoisance  in 
that  direction.  As  it  was,  it  seemed  to 
him  of  very  little  consequence.  Here  was 
Alice,  and  here  was  an  opportunity ;  and 
he  was  meditating,  as  they  rode  over,  uponr 
ways  and  means  accordingly. 

Alice's  little  brain  was  working  mean- 
while upon  one  of  those  problems  which 
require  a  degree  of  imagination  and  a 
power  of  mental  arithmetic  that  would  be 
surprising  to  the  uninitiated.  The  subject 
in  question  was  a  certain  brown  silk,  which 
her  aunt  had  given  her  to  "  make  over," 
and  which  she  intended  should  be  the 
nucleus  of  one  of  those  surprising  ioiUtUs 
characteristic  of  the  present  day.  "An 
old-fashioned,  corded  silk,"  she  had  con- 
fided to  Imogen,  "  and  just '  as  good  as 
ever :  it  would  be  such  a  nice  change  from 
so  much  black  as  one  has  to  wear  now." 
And  she  was  speculating  whether  she 
should  get  velvet  a  shade  darker  to  go 
with  it,  with  hat  to  match)  or  some  other 
material,  in  which  case  she  could  have  a 
blue  velvet  bonnet,  —  two  shades  of  the 
last-named  febric  being,  in  her  opinion,  in- 
admissible in  one  and  the  same  outfit.  A 
hat  of  French  felt,  of  a  sort  of  cafe  au  lait 
color, — she  would  have  to  have  it  made  to 
order,  or  send  to  New  York,  to  get  just 
the  right  shade,— trimmed  with  gros-grain 
silk  the  shade  of  the  hat,  and  with  bands 


of  the  darker  velvet,  seemed  to  Alice  par- 
ticularly desirable  ;  but  then,  no  one  knew 
better  than  herself  the  bewitching  effect  of 
a  combination  of  blue  velvet  and  feathers. 
Ralph,  she  was  certain,  adored  blue. 
"  Almost  ail  men  do,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  It's  a  sentiment  with  them,  and  with 
Ralph  particularly."  And  here  began  the 
mental  arithmetic.  She  was  estimating 
whether,  with  all  the  other  expenses,  she 
could  afford  the  blue  velvet  bonnet,  "  just 
for  a  change." 

These  were  the  ideas  that  were  flitting 
through  Alice's  carnal  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing her  interdiction  to  Imogen  of  "pat- 
terns "  on  Sunday  evening.  Her  compan- 
ion, meanwhile,  was  wondering  a  little  at 
her  unwonted  abstraction.  But  she  found 
her  tongxie  when  they  reached  the  side- 
walk, as  he  had  expected.  ' 

"  Don't  you  think  *  Thou  visitest  the 
earth '  is  a  heavenly  anthem  ?"  she  asked, 
alluding  to  the  music  they  had  heard  that 
evening. 

"  Beautiful,"  answered  Ralph  absently, 

"And  I  enjoyed  the  lecture  very  much." 

The  truth  was,  Alice  had  heard  only 
snatches  oSf  the  lecture,  her  wits  having 
been  wool-gathering,  as  we  have  seen,  not- 
withstanding certain  efforts  at  concentra- 
tion on  her  part.  She  hazarded  the  state- 
ment, nevertheless. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Alice,  I  didn't  hear 
very  much  of  the  lecture.*' 

He  had  never  called  her  "  Alice  "  before, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  hear  how  sweetly 
it  sounded.  She  had  never  known  that  it 
was  such  a  beautiful  name.  She  went  off 
at  a  tangent,  nevertheless. 

"  It's  perfectly  surprising  what  luck 
Imogen  always  has  with  those  knick- 
knacks  she  gets  up  for  desserts.  I'm 
never  half  so  successful  with  mine,  I'm 
taking  lessons  of  her,  though." 

"I  think  yours  are  the  best  I  ever 
tasted,"  replied  Ralph  in  all  honesty. 

Alice  looked  back.  Across  an  open 
space  they  had  left  behind  she  could  see 
the  lurid  flames  rising  and  expanding  in 
the  black  distance.  "  It's  blazing  up,  oh, 
fearfully,"  said  she.  "  Gen  told  me  she 
went  to  see  a  fire  once — they  were  coming 
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home  from  a  Sunday  evening  lecture— and 
it  was  a  splendid  sight.  Tm  sure  she 
must  think  this  is  terrible  enough.*^ 

"  This  is  an  ignoble  sort  of  fire,"  said 
Ralph ;  "  its  all  blaze.  But  solid  brick 
and  stone  buildings  have  such  a  magnifi- 
cent way  of  burning." 

"  We're  almost  home,  and  Tm  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me." 

Yes,  they  were  almost  there  —  they 
were  at  the  gate.  Ralph  had  lost  this 
chance,  as  he  had  lost  so  many  others. 
There  was  still  quite  a  space  before  they 
reached  the  door,  for  the  house  to  which 
they  had  come  had  ample  breathing-room, 
even  for  a  dwelling  in  the  city  of  gardens  ; 
but  not  space  enough,  he  thought,  for  three 
words  of  so  weighty  an  import.  Nothing 
was  left  for  him  but  to  bid  Alice  an  affec- 
tionate good-night,  and  to  ride  back  again, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  into  a  burning 
city.  For  it  was  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

"  Coming  events,"  they  say,  "  cast  their 
shadows  before."  Great  fires,  so  to  speak, 
had  been  frequent  in  Chicago  from  Alice's 
earliest  recollection.  And  she  remembered, 
long  after,  how  a  dire  vision  of  what  migAi 
happen  had  crossed  her  mind,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  on  this  particular  evening, 
as  she  entered  the  cosy,  every-day  parlor. 
Oppressed  by  that  vision,  the  room,  to  her 
eyes,  seemed  transfigured.  She  was  cer- 
tain there  was  a  halo  over  every  picture, 
and  around  her  mother's  work-stand. 
Never  had  her  piano  appeared  so  much  a 
part  of  her  very  life  ;  and  every  thread  of 
the  familiar  carpet,  which  was  new  and  yet 
old,  being  "just  as  nearly  like  the  old  one 
as  could  be  found  in  Chicago,"  had  some- 
how woven  itself  into  the  life  of  home. 
Sudden  tears  pressed  through  her  eyelids 
with  a  stinging  pain. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  her  father. 

"  Tm  such  a  silly  thing !  I  can't  be 
away  from  home  half  a  day  without  think- 
ing what  a  beautiful  place  it  is  when  I 
come  back,"  answered  Alice,  going  to  her 
father  and  kissing  him: 

Mr.  Sydenham  returned  her  greeting,  ot 
course.  But  he  was  never  "  nervous  when 
there  was  a    fire," — on  this  occasion    it 


might  have  been  that  he  had  not  any  South 
Side  property  that  would  burn  up, — and  he 
regarded  presentiments  as  certain  vague 
phenomena  of  the  feminine  mind. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  dreadful  to  be  burned 
out  of  house  and  home  !"  said  Alice  to  her 
mother  as  they  went  up  stairs.  "There 
would  be  so  many  things  that,  if  we  had 
all  the  money  in  the  world,  we  never  could 
buy  back  again. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  her  mother,  "  I 
think  it  would."  Then,  noticing  that  Alice 
looked  excited,  "  You  must  have  a  little 
valerian,  and  go  right  to  bed.  You  and 
Imogen  haven't  had  any  quarrel  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  1"  said  Alice,  kissing 
hen 

"  Nor  Ralph  ?"  queried  her  mother, 
smiling. 

"  You  know,  mamma,  I  never  quarrel 
nor  flirt     I  don't  approve  of  it" 

Alice  dreamed  that  she  was  groping  her 
way  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  that 
'  Ralph  was  calling  to  her  out  of  the  dark, 
"  Alice,  Alice  I"  She  tried  to  answer,  tried 
to  go  to  him,  but  did  not  succeed.  Still 
he  called  her,  in  a  voice  sharp  with  terror, 
"  Alice  I  "  Finally  he  reached  her,  and 
laid  hold  of  her  so  violently  that  she  started 
up  and  awoke.  It  was  Olga  who  was  shak- 
ing her,  while  her  little  sister  was  standing 
beside  the  bed  where  Olga  was  dressing 
her. 

"  Sister  Alice,"  she  sobbed,  "  how  long 
you- are  waking  up !  The  house  is  on  fire  !  '* 

"  No,  Miss  Alice,"  said  Olga,  "|t  isn't 
burning  yet  But  your  father  says  there  is 
no  time  to  lose."  » 

The  house  on  fire !  The  vision  joined 
hands  with  reality !  Alice  could  not  be- 
lieve her  own  ears.  "  So  many  fires  in 
one  night,"  she  thought  as  the  recollections 
of  the  evening  before  formed  themselves 
in  her  mind,  "  how  strange  I  "  She  stunn- 
bled  into  her  clothes  as  she  never  had 
stumbled  into  them  before.  Olga  gathered 
up  her  hair  into  a  breakfast  net  which  lay 
on  the  dressing  table,  and,  seizing  the  first 
garment  which  came  to  hand  in  the  closet, 
which  happened  to  be  a  waterproof  cloak, 
she  helped  Alice  put  it  on,  and  pulled  the 
hood  over  her  head.    Gracie  had  broken 
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way,  and  run  into  the  next  room  —  her 
own  little  play-room. 

"  Gracie,"  screamed  Alice,  "  come  back ! 
Go  with  Olga  instantly  I  " 

Gracie  darted  back.  In  her  arms  was 
her  baby,  her  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired  baby, 
which  was  no  Chicago  doll,  as  Gracie  was 
wont  to  explain  with  pride,  for  it  had  come 
•'  all  the  way  from  New  York." 

"  It's  Emma  Rose,"  she  said.  '*  O  Al- 
ice, I  can't  leave  her  to  burn  up  !  " 

Alice  had  just  snatched  her  greatest 
treasure  —  her  little  watch  —  a  pearl  scroll 
studded  with  tiny  diamonds  on  the  case, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  her  grand- 
mother for  her  name,  on  her  eighteenth 
birthday.  What  could  she  say  .^  She 
seized  a  satchel  that  hung  in  the  closet, 
and,  stuffing  Emma  Rose  into  it  as  they 
went  down  stairs,  hung  the  bag  round  Gra- 
cie's  neck. 

Alice  had  had  time  to  ralty  her  scattered 
wits  when  they  reached  the  hall.  Siguird, 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  was 
hastily  putting  the  silver,  some  linen,  and 
a  few  of  the  most  valued  household  relics 
into  baskets  and  boxes.  "  Sigurd,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  why  don't  they  put  out  the 
fire  t " 

"They  can't  do  that,  miss,  when  the 
whole  city  's  burning  up." 

The  city  burning  up  !  Yes,  it  had,  it 
must  have,  begun  on  the  south  side.  The 
very  fire  they  had  seen  the  evening  before, 
and  talked  about  so  coolly  I  Where  was 
Imogen  ?  Where  was  Ralph  ?  were  the 
questions  that  filled  Alice's  mind. 

"  Mother  ! "  she  cried,  as  they  entered 
the  dining-room,  "  must  we  go  ?  Isn't  it 
all  a  dream  ?  " 

"  We  shall  find  it  a  dreadful  reality  if  we 
linger  "  replied  her  mother.  There  was  a 
white  heroism  in  her  face,  as  she  stood 
prepared  to  abandon  the  home  of  so  many 
years  of  happy  living  as  wife  and  mother. 

Alice  stood  a  moment,  spell-bound. 
Then  she  went  to  assist  her  mother,  who 
was  putting  together  some  papers.  That 
reminded  her :  she  had  a  few  little  notes 
from  Ralph,  commonplace  enough,  —  she 
had  dozens  of  just  such  letters,  all  together 
in  a  packet.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  she 
bad  put  them  together,  saying  to  herself, 


"  They  are  all  alike  to  me,  Ralph  has  never 
spoken  ;  "  but  she  knew  very  well  that  his 
were  quite  by  themselves,  at  one  end.  "  If 
I  should  never  see  him  again,"  she  thought, 
as  she  rushed  up  stairs  —  but  her  imag- 
ination refused  to  continue  the  supposition. 
She  took  a  few  letters  from  each  end  of 
the  packet,  to  make  sure.  Then  she 
thought  of  the  little  marble  Diana,  which 
Ralph  had  given  her  so  long  ago  for  a  phil- 
opoena ;  and,  taking  that  in  her  hand,  she 
hastened  back  down  stairs. 

Her  mother  had  not  noticed  her  absence. 
"  Alice,"  she  was  saying  just  as  she  entered 
the  room,  "  if  there  's  one  little  thing  you 
value  above  everything  else,  take  it  in  your 
hands.  Your  father  has  gone  ahead  —  he 
isn't  sure  that  he  can  get  even  these  things 
taken  off.  We're  going  to  meet  him  a  few 
steps  out.  I  wouldn't  take  anything  that 
can  be  easily  replaced,"  she  added,  looking 
in  an  absent  way  at  the  bust  In  Alice's 
hand,  without  recognizing  it.  I've  put  in 
the  little  St.  Paul  your  Aunt  Sarah  brought 
from  Rome,  and  I  want  very  much  to  save 
the  little  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  that  head 
after  Domenichino.  We  shall  have  to  let 
the  others  go." 

"I'll  take  it  for  you,  miss,"  said  Sigurd's 
wife,  for  whom  Alice  had  .done  many -little 
favors.  She  had  seen  the  Diana  in  Alice's 
room  and  now  divined  with  feminine  in- 
stinct where  it  came  from.  Alice  yielded 
it  to  her  gratefully,  and  made  haste  to  se- 
cure the  pictures  her  mother  had  men- 
tioned. 

"  We  may  not  save  them,  after  all,"  said 
her  mother  ;  "  but  we  can  try.  You  must 
carry  one,  and  Olga  will  take  the  other." 

All  at  once  Gracie  set  up  a  sharp  crying. 
"  Oh,'*  she  said,  "  there's  Pat  I  You  don't 
any  one  of  you  think  of  him.  He  won't 
know  what  to  do.     He  '11  burn  up  alive  !  " 

"Gracie,  dear,'*  said  her  mother,  "you 
really  mustn*t  say  a  single  word  about  poor 
Pat.  There's  many  a  poor  woman  who 
wont  get  her  baby  out  of  the  fire  to-night. 
You  mustn't  think  of  him." 

If  Patriarch  had  come  into  the  room  at 
that  moment,  rubbing  his  velvet  head 
against  Gracie,  and  purring  as  he  was 
won't  to  do,  she  would  certainly  have 
broken  down.    As  it  was,  she  set  her  lips 
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firmly,  and  hugging  Emma  Rose,  bag  and 
all,  in  her  arms,  followed  her  mother  and 
sister  out  of  the  house. 

For  the  flames  were  coming  on  —  they 
were  fleeing  before  the  gale  faster  than  the 
people  flee  before  the  fire.  Once  in  the 
open  air,  if  that  could  be  called  air  that  was 
thick  with  smoke  and  lurid  with  flame, 
Alice  realized  that  they  were  not  alone  in 
their  dismal  exodus.  The  streets  seemed 
fhll  of  people,  all  hurrying  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Her  spirit  rose  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, as  she  hastened  on,  as  fast  as  she 
could,  behind  her  mother  and  Olga.  But 
all  at  once  her  mother  looked  back. 

"O  Alice  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look 
of  distress,  "  my  mother's  picture !  The 
very  thing  that  Tve  said  a  hundred  times 
if  the  house  burned  I  should  take  first  1 
I've  left  it  behind." 

"  ril  go  back  for  it,"  answered  Alice. 

"  You  can*t  go  back,"  said  her  mother, 
trying  to  detain  her. 

"  Yes,  I  can.  Only  take  this,  and  don't 
be  frightened,  mother  !"  and,  yielding  up 
her  burden,  Alice  darted  back,  up  the  walk, 
and  into  the  house. 

The  picture  !  Her  mother's  mother  ! 
Alice  had  never  thought  of  her  as  a  grand- 
mother, for  she  had  died  years  before,  when 
her  mother  was  a  child ;  and  her  sweet 
face  had  always  looked  out  upon  the  grand- 
children who  had  never  known  her,  in  all 
the  beauty  of  eternal  youth.  There  it  was, 
in  its  familiar  place,  on  the  table  in  her 
mother's  room.  As  she  grasped  it  she 
could  see  through  the  hall  her  own  room  — 
the  window  where  she  had  sat  dreaming 
her  childish  dreams,  and  weaving  the 
bright-hued  web  of  girlish  fancies.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  were  fretting  against 
the  pane  —  not  silvered,  as  she  had  so 
often  seen  them  by  the  mellow  moonlight, 
but  glowing  with  a  ruddy  glare.  She  fled 
down  stairs.  Through  an  open  door  she 
caught  a  glimpse,  in  that  far-reaching  ^fire- 
light, of  a  fiercer-looking  man  than  she  had 
ever  seen,  rifling  shelves  and  drawers. 
Her  heart  stood  still  —  then,  with  a  darting 
pain,  leaped,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  out  of  her 
bosom.  She  slipped  and  fell  on  the  door- 
step ;  and  the  porcelain,  the  cherished  pic- 
ture, was  shivered  to  atoms. 


Stunned,  and  smarting  with  pain,  but 
winged  with  terror,  Alice  made  the  best  of 
her  way  from  the  place  —  home  no  longer, 
bnt  the  prey  of  flames  and  ruffians. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Hours  —  weeks,  as  it  seemed  to  Alice  — 
after  her  first  wild  flight  she  knew  not 
whither,  she  was  awakened  by  the  rain  fall- 
ing heavily  on  her  face.  She  had  cast  in 
her  lot  with  a  Swedish  emigrant  family, 
who  had  spoken  kindly  to  her,  the  mother 
bidding  her  "not  to  waste  herself  with  wan- 
dering ; "  and  the  children,  pitying  her 
famished  condition,  had  given  her  a  small 
piece  of  bread.  As  the  shades  of  evening 
gathered  over  the  prairie  she  had  slept, 
notwithstanding  her  novel  position  —  slept 
from  utter  exhaustion.  Now  she  was  at- 
tracted by  the  dreary,  monotonous  cough- 
ing of  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age,  who  was 
lying  not  far  from  her.  She  remembered 
how  she  had  noticed  her,  in  a  benumbed, 
absent  way,  before  falling  asleep,  and  that 
she  was  very  thinly  claa.  She  bethought 
herself  now  of  her  cloak  —  it  was  in  two 
parts,  a  cape  with  a  hood,  and  a  close -fitting 
sacque,  basted  together  at  the  neck.  She 
broke  the  slight  stitches,  and  taking  off  the 
latter  garment  offered  it  to  the  suffering 
girl. 

"  You're  giving  me  something  you  need 
yourself,"  was  her  feeble  rejoinder. 

"  But  you  need  it  a  great  deal  more. 
I'm  so  sorry  for  you,"  said  Alice  simply, 
as  she  stooped,  to  help  adjust  the  cloak 
aronnd  the  girl's  shivering  form. 

Rising,  she  found  herself  clasped  about 
by  two  strong  arms  with  a  pressure  so  fer- 
vent that  it  almost  took  away  her  breath. 
All  the  terror  of  her  flight,  all  the  dismay 
of  her  wandering,  and  dreary  apprehension 
of  a  night  alone  on  the  prairie,  —  alone 
amid  such  a  vast  multitude,  —  vanished 
from  her  mind  ;  for  she  knew  the  meaning 
of  that  pressure,  the  grasp  of  that  hand. 
'*  Ralph  !"  she  exclahned  ;  for  she  was  as 
certain,  at  his  first  touch,  that  it  was  his 
very  presence  in  the  darkness,  as  it  she 
had  seen  him  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

"  I've  come  all  the  way  out  here,  Alice, 
to  tell  you  I  love  you  I " 

Alice  ant wered  not  a  word.    There  was 
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a  singing  in  her  ears  ;  the  prairie,  to  her 
new  vision,  was  light  with  a  glory  brighter 
than  that  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  world,  which 
to  her  benumbed  senses  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  stand-still,  was  spinning  on  to  a 
rhythm  it  had  caught  when  its  new-created 
children  had  shouted  for  joy. 

••  Haven't  you  anything  to  say  to  me, 
Alice  ?  " 

Alice  A^  something  to  say,  and  she  said 
it.^  What  it  was,  remains  an  unsealed  mys* 
tery.  But  Ralph  was  satisfied.  He  re* 
turned  to  a  sense  of  the  situation  at  once. 

"  You  are  shivering  with  cold." 

Alice  related  the  disposition  she  had 
made  of  her  cloak. 

Ralph  had  on  a  light  summer  overcoat. 
He  took  it  off  immediately.  '*  This  will  be 
better  than  nothing.  You  must  get  into  it 
at  once." 

"  No— Pve  got  my  cape  left.  You  must 
keep  it  for  yourself." 

*'But  I  insist  upon  it  It's  a  first  step 
toward  the  obedience  I  intend  you  shall 
promise  me  by-and-by." 

Alice  took  the  first  step.  "  What  is  in 
the  pocket  ?  "  she  added. 

"  Can  you  drink  out  of  a  bottle  ?  " 

**l  should  think  I  might  I'm  thirsty 
enough  to  drink  out  of  anything." 

"  There  are  some  biscuits  in  the  other 
pocket  Haven't  you  had  anything  to  eat 
to-day?" 

^  There's  a  Swedish  woman  close  by  who 
gave  me  a  piece  of  bread.  I  never  felt  so 
grateful  to  anybody  in  my  life !  And  I 
went  to  sleep — only  think  of  it  1  .1  must 
have  been  asleep  a  good  while." 

''You'll  certainly  take  your  death  of  cold!" 

**  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  so  very  cold,  and  I  don't 
mind  the  rain.  Ralph,  you  must  give  some 
of  this  wine  to  that  poor  girl,  she  will  cer- 
tainly die  I  But  don't  lose  me,"  she  added, 
<dinging  to  his  hand. 

Alice  wondered,  as  Ralph  knelt  for  her 
^ot^gU  to  drink,  how  he  had  ever,  ever 
found  her,  among  that  thronging  multitude 
of  people.  She  put  the  query,  all  the  while 
eagerly  devouring  the  biscuiit 

^  I  followed  my  heart — ^it  led  mt  straight 
to  you." 

^  Delighthil  I  but  tell  me  truly,  how  did 
you  ev€r  find  me  ?  " 

Tm.  XLVIL-Ja 


"  Well,  I  stumbled  upon  you.by  accident, 
though  I  like  the  other  better.  When  you 
have  finished  your  supper,  I  think  I  can 
furnish  you  with  a  genteel  lodging." 

A  genteel  lodging!  Alice  had  noticed, 
at  no  great  distance,  a  solitary  light — ^a 
lantern,  she  supposed — attached,  she  knew 
not  how,  to  some  elevated  object  It  was 
in  that  direction  that  they  cautiously  pro- 
ceeded. 

"There's  a  teamster,"  said  Ralph,  "with 
his  family  in  the  wagon.  I've  been  in  the 
shelter  of  it  ever  since  dark  ;  and  had  wan« 
dered  out,  just  to  stretch  myself  a  little, 
when  I  heard  your  voice.  I'm  afraid  the 
best  berths  are  all  taken ;  but  its  princely, 
I  assure  yotl." 

"  I  only  wish  I  knew,"  said  Alice,  "  how 
mother  and  the  rest  got  ofil" 

"  Well,  the  retreat  was  conducted  in  reg- 
ular order.  Yours,  I  suspect,  was  a  rout, 
an  utter  demoralization." 

"You  wouldn't  wonder,  if  you  knew. 
Did  they  g^t  off  those  poor  bits  of  things 
we  got  together." 

"  Yes,  they  went  on  a  dray,  with  a  sus- 
picious-looking customer  enough.  Byt 
Sigurd  went  with  them  as  a  guard." 

"  And  mamma  and  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Walked  until  they  reached  a  place  of 
shelter,  -^ou  see,  they  stood  by  until  the 
last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  you. 
Sigurd  said  your  mother  couldn't  hold  up 
her  head,  but  that  your  fiither  thought  if 
they  could  find  you  she  would  get  right  up 
again." 

"Then  you  met  Sigurd." 

"Yes.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I 
came  out  this  morning,  because  I  couldn't 
do  otherwise,  with  a  vague  hope  of  getting 
some  tidings  of  you;  and  I  lighted  on 
Sigurd,  over  on  the  West  Side— I  never  was 
so  glad  to  see  anybody  in  my  life.  He  said 
the  family  was  safe  over  there,  but  that  yov 
had  gone  back  for  something,  and  were 
lost" 

"  How  did  you  ever  think  to  come  away 
out  on  to  the  prairie  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  Sigurd  said  you  went  back 
for  something,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
must  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  terror, 
and,  unless  you  had  dropped  down  fiiinting 
—that  I  couMn't  think  of  for  a  moment — 
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have  just  kept  on,  without  any  thought  of 
where  you  were  going." 

"  That*s  just  the  way  it  was,"  said  Alice. 

"  I  knew  *twas  no  use  trying  to  find  you, 
but  I  couldn't. have  stayed  under  a  roof  to- 
night, thinking  you  were  out  somewhere, 
in  the  darkness  and  cold.  So  I  kept  mov- 
ing aimlessly,  and,  you  see,  I  lighted  upon 
you  at  last" 

"  Tve  been  doing  the  very  same  all  day, 
thinking  I  might  meet  a  familiar  face,  and 
wondering,  over  and  over  again,  how  it 
had  all  happened,  and  where  they  all  were, 
and — there,  I  haven't'  so  much  as  asked 
you  where  Imogen  is  ! " 

"  Oh,  the  fire  went  by  us,  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  We  just  escaped.  What  did 
you  ever  go  back  for,  Alice  ?  " 

Alice  told  the  story  of  the  picture. 

"And  only  think,  Ralph,*  as  I  rushed 
through  tlie  hall — I  saw  it  all  in  a  second, 
for  it  was  awfully  bright — there  was  a  man, 
with  the  most  fearful-looking  scowl  I  ever 
saw,  in  the  dining-room,  opening  the  doors 
of  the  side-board.  It  Hashed  into  my 
mind  that  the  silver  was  gone,  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  scowled  so  dreadfully ;  and 
I  was  afraid  he  would  turn  upon  me.  -  I 
fell  on  the  step^  and  broke  the  picture. 
Don't  hold  me  quite  so  close,  because  it 
hurts  me.  Tl>ere  ! "  and  Alice's  head 
dropped  down  on  Ralph's  shoulder. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  crash  of  it 
filled  the  neighborhood,  and  that  that 
burglar  was  bending  over  me.  You  see 
the  street,  that  was  full  of  people  a  minute 
before,  wa*  empty.  But  I  found  my  feet ; 
you  would  have  thought  I  was  a  flying  Mer- 
cury, with  wings  at  my  heels,  if  you  had 
seen  me  go  down  that  walk.  And,  if  you 
will  believe  it,  the  flames  were  creeping 
along  the  palings^  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  were  all  ablaze ! " 

"  And  only  think  how  I  took  you  home 
scarcely  twenty-lour  hours  ago.  There  I 
was  congratulating  myself^  almost  as  soon 
as  I  got  back,  that  you  were  safe,  at  least ; 
for  it  began  to  look  dubious,  even  then." 

"  Bat  I  don't  seem  to  mind  it  so  very 
much,  after  aU.  We  shall  live  somewhere 
el^e,  I  suppose." 

"  You  will  live  somewhere  else,"  an- 
swered Ralph.    "  But  I've  thought  some^ 


times  you  were  badgering  me,  Alice,  and 
didn't  mean  I  should  have  a  chance  to 
speak  at  all." 

"  Oh,"  said  Alice,  "  that's  a  way  we  girls 
have,  that's  alL  You  must  have  known  I 
was  going  to  listen  just  as  soon  as  ever  I 
got  ready.  It  was  so  nice  as  it  was,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  being  in  any  hurry !  " 

Alice's  head  had  settled  itself  again,  in 
a  weary  way,  on  her  companion's  shoulder. 
He  listened  intently  for  her  regular  breath- 
ing— his  lips  caressing  the  hair  that  was 
wandering  out  rather  wildly  from  the  hood 
of  her  garment.  Visions  of  angels,  as- 
cending and  descending,  hovered  about 
her  as  sleep  closed  over  her  brain ;  and  in 
her  dreams  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  was  encamped  about  the  prairie,  dis- 
tilling the  balm  of  sleep  into  weary  brains, 
and  saving  the  most  wretched  spirit  from 
the  bitterness  of  utter  despair. 

"  You  poor,  battered  darling ! "  exclaimed 
Imogen,  as  Alice  entered  the  pleasant 
home  near  the  lake  shore  she  had  left  no; 
so  very  many  hours  previous. 

"I'm  not  a  very  lovely  object,"  said  Alice, 
surveying  herself  in  the  glass ;  "  but 
Ralph  kissed  me  in  the  carriage,  neverthe- 
less," her  heart  added  softly. 

"Where  did  Ralph  find  you?  Father 
met  your  father,  among  the  ruins  some- 
where, and  we've  sent  word  to  him  to  get 
your  mother  over  here  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  shall  be  able  to  make  her  more  com- 
fortable." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  "  asked  Alice, 
her  eyes  shining. 

"  She's  on  the  Relief  Committee,  and  is 
at  the  church.  You  mustn't  expect  to  see  i 
anything  whatever  of  her,  until  to-morrow, 
at  least  We'll  get  word  to  your  mother 
that  you  are  safe  ;  and,  now  they've  found 
Gracie,  I'm  sure  she'll  soon  be  able  to 
start." 

^  Found  Gracie  I  Why,  I  dkin't  so 
much  as  know  that  Gracie  was  lost !  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Imogen,  "  Gracie  got 
lost.  You  see  your  nftother  and  Olga  were 
so  loaded  down  that  they  couldn't  give  her 
a  hand,  and  she  had  to  cling  to  them  as 
best  she  could ;  and  somehow,  in  the  con- 
fusion, she  got  away  from  them.    But  a 
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Cerman  family  took  her  in  last  night,  and 
took  good  care  of  her." 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Alice,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming with  tears,  "  that  somebody  took  poor 
little  Gracie  in." 

"  Took  her  in  1  Why,  the  West  Sid«  is 
full  of  children,  wandering  about,  and 
everybody  is  taking  them  in.  Aunt  Ellen's 
house  is  a  perfect  asylum.  Carlina  has  two 
little  waifs  with  her  now.  One  of  them  is 
a  German,  and  the  ot.  er,  I  do  believe,  is  a 
a  Pole.    We're  go5ng  to  advertise  them." 

"  Advertise  them  ! "  exclaimed  Alice, 
taking  ttp  the  *  Chicago  Journal,'  which  was 
reduced  to  a  single  leaf  of  most  unwonted 
appearance,  "  How  dreadful  the§€  columns 
of  *  Missing '  are  ! " 

**  Why,  I  thought  it  was  a  great  thing. 
I  was  so  glad  there  was  type  enough  left 
to  print  it,  so  that  people  might  know  where 
their  friends  are.  But  you  haven't  told  me 
yet  where  Ralph  found  you." 

*•  On  the  prairie,"  answered  Alice. 

"  How  could  he  find  you  there  ?  There 
are  thousands  of  people  on  the  prairie ! " 

"He  said  he  followed  his  heart,"  said 
Alice  shyly. 

"I  begin  to  see,"  said  Imogen.  "I 
thought  Ralph  looked  like  a  glorified  sun- 
beam, for  an  individual  who  had  been  stalk- 
ing about  this  ghost  of  a  city  all  night. 
Aren't  you  hungry  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  should  have  told  you  long  ago 
if  I  had  been.  People  from  the  prairie 
don't  stand  on  ceremony.  I  thought  the 
opera  last  winter  was  a  strain  on  Ralph's 
gallantry,  but  the  breakfest  I  had  this  morn- 
ing threw  that  wholly  in  the  shade.  And 
he  gave  the  hackman  more  money  than  I 
expect  to  see  again  for  a  good  while.  *  But 
I  couldn't  seem  to  get  any  good  water.  It 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  right  out  of 
the  river." 

"I  presume  it  was,"  replied  Imogen, 
pouring  out  some  of  the  precious  liquid. 
**  The  water  works  were  burned,  )rou  know, 
with  all  the  rest.  We've  got  a  well  in  our 
yard,  but  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will 
hold  out.  Carlina  says  if  she  should  count 
the  people  who  come  to  it,  she  couldn't  do 
anything  else  all  day.  To-night  you  shall 
go  up  to  the  outlook  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  to  see  the  minis  while  they're  burn- 


ing.    It's  awful,  but  'twould  be  a  pity  not 
to  see  them." 

"  Well,  Gen,"  said  Alice,  the  color  flush- 
ing her  somewhat  wan  fece,  "  before  Ralph 
found  me  last  night  I  wasn't  at  all  certain 
whether  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  or 
not ;  and  after  he  found  me  I  didn't  seem 
to  care." 

"I  know,"  replied  Imogen.  "Ralph 
has  cared  more  for  your  shadow  than  for 
any  other  girl  in  the  world,  ever  since  he 
first  set  eyes  on  you.  And  you  ought  to  be 
so  grateful  to  me,  for  I'm  his  sister,  and  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  going  to  school  with  me 
you  never  would  have  known  him  " 

**I  suppose,"  said  Alice  with  a  sigh,  "that 
this  is  about  the  last  of  poor  Chicago." 

"  I  should  think  not.  They're  going  to 
build  it  up  again  so  much  better  that  we 
shall  be  really  glad  of  the  fire,  in  the  end," 
said  Imogen,  looking  as  if  she  had  taken 
a  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago. 
**  The  houses  burned  down,  but  of  course 
it  couldnt  burn  the  land;  and  there  are 
the  safes  and  the  bank  vaults,  with  the 
money  in  them." 

**That  is  something,"  said  Alice. 

**I  never  saw  father  when  mother  and 
I  couldn't  cheer  him  up  till  last  night," 
continued  Imogen.  "But  he  was  quite 
himself  when  he  came  in  a  few  minutes 
ago.  To  be  sure,  we  might  have  expected 
it  all  along  —  this  is  the  greatest  fire  that 
ever  was.^ 

**  Why,  there  are  all  those  historic  fires," 
said  Alice  doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  but  it's  been  calculated,  and  it's  a 
settled  fact,"  said  Imogen  positively. 
"  YouM  better  go  up  stairs  now,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable;  and  when  you're 
rested  you  shall  array  yourself  in  anything 
of  mine  that  suits  you.  How  fortunate 
we're  almost  exactly  the  same  size  I " 

Alice  was  arraying  hersejf,  as  Imogen 
had  suggested,  that  evening,  when  she 
heard  a  tiny  chattering  down  stairs.  But 
supposing  it  was  the  German  waif,  or  the 
little  Polish  one,  she  kept  on,  naturally 
enough  selecting  the  most  becoming  colors 
she  could  find  in  Imogen's  ribbon  box, 
when  that  individual  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  I've  got  a  tableau  for  you  down  stairs," 
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she  said  ;  and  you  must  allow,  that,  consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances,  its  been  got 
together  very  suddenly." 

Alice  threw  her  arms  round  Imogen,  and 
together  they  hastened  down  stairs.  Sure 
enough,  there  they  were,  her  mother  and 
Gracie  —  her  £ither  had  not  yet  come  in. 
There  were  rapturous  greetings^  for  which 
Olga,  who  hurried  in  when  she  heard  Ai' 
ice's  voice,  came  in  for  a  share. 

"  I  felt  so  terribly,"  said  her  mother, 
"  the  moment  you  left  me,  to  think  I  had 
let  you  go  back'" 

**  You  didn't  let  me  go  back,  mother,  1 
broke  away  from  you." 

*<  Well  then,  to  think  I  bad  spoken.  For 
your  Aunt  Sarah  has  the  original  that  that 
picture  was  taken  from,  in  New  York,  and 
of  course  they'll  send  me  another." 

''  See  here  ! "  said  Imogen,  who  had 
been  inspecting  the  satchel  which  Gracie 
had  clung  to  through  all  her  vicissitudes, 
*<  here  is  a  loss  which  we  elders  will  think 
is  of  very  little  moment ;"  and  she  held  up 
the  broken  and  disfigured  form  of  Emma 
Rose. 

"  I  fen  down,'*  said  Grade, "  when  I  was 
nmning,  trying  to  find  mother  somewhere. 
I  knew  she  was  broken,  but  I  couldn't  bear 
to  look  In  the  bag.  I'm  going  to  put  her 
away,  somewhere  where  she'll  be  safe  but 
I  shall  never  see  her,  and  I  don't  ever  mean 
to  have  another  doll" 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  have  said  anything 
about  it,"  said  Alice,  "when  there's  so 
much  distress,  bat  Grade  isn't  the  only 
one  who's  lost  her  greatest  treasure.  I've 
lost  my  watdi,  that  giandnnother  sent  roe 
such  a  little  while  before  she  died." 

<<Oh,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  **Vm 
dreadfully  sorry  I" 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  till  this  morning, 
and  then  supposed  I  must  have  dropped  it. 
But  it  came  tome  that  I  bad  slipped  it  into 
the  pocket  of  my  doak,  a  little  pocket  up 
high,  that  1  liad  put  in  jost  for  the  notion 
of  it,  and  it  buttoned  op  snug.  I  gave  my 
cloak  to  a  poor  girl  on  the  prairie,  who 
looked  as  if  she  hadn't  time  to  get  oo  half 
her  clothes  before  they  started  off" 

*<  Very  h'kely  you  may  get  it  again,"  said 
Imogen. 

««No,"  replied  Alice,  ""I  don't  look  for 


such  a  thing  as  that,  and  Tm  not  going  io 
mourn  over  it.  Who  took  yon  in,  Gracie  ?" 
she  added,  caressing  her  little  sister. 

"Theywerfe  German  people,  I  guess,'^ 
said  GniC\€,  The  mother  dkln't  talk  any^ 
thing  that^  I  could  ondcfrstand  *,  but  the 
children  talked  just  as  we  do.  There  were 
a  lot  of  people  there,  who  had  run  away 
from  the  fire  too,  I  guess*" 

"  And  they  gave  you  something  to  eat  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes^I  was  so  hungry.  And 
when  it  was  night  the  mother  spread  a 
quilt  down  on  a  rug,  and  we  children  lay 
down  together ;  and  she  got  us  some  queer 
little  pillows^  and  covered  us  up  with  a 
blanket 

"And  only  think,"  said  her  mother, 
"  Sigurd  managed  to  find  Grade  without 
so  much  as  getting  the  name  of  those  peo- 
pie,  or  notidng  the  street  when  they  lived." 

"We  were  out  playing,"  said  Grade* 
"  Sigurd  saw  me  and  snatched  me  up  in 
an  instant.  I  didn't  even  have  time  to  say 
good-by  to  the  children." 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish,"  said  Alices  "that  I 
could  find  a  Swedish  woman  who  gave  me 
a  piece  of  bread." 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  think  so 
much  of  that,"  said  Imogen,  stitcbiiig  away 
at  an  apron  for  oae  of  the  little  strangers 
she  was  providing  for.  "  They  wouldn't 
have  done  it,  if  they  had  expected  any  re^ 
ward  ;  and  we  most  be  just  as  good  as  we 
can  to  the  very  next  people  we  meet  who 
are  in  distress." 

"  But  Sigurd,"  exckdmed  Aficc^  "^  is  a 
good  angel !    Where  is  be  now,  mother  ?'' 

"  He's  on  the  guard  to-Bf|^t.  He's  got 
a  little  lodging  for  bis  wife  and  children, 
aad  they're  taking  care  of  those  things  we 
saved  from  the  wreck.  Your  Dkma  and 
all,"  she  added  significantly.  "  1  couldn't 
help  smiling,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distress^ 
when  I  saw  the  poor  little  thing,  and  it 
came  into  my  miiid  how  I  had  interdicted 
your  taking  it  off'^ 

Alice  knelt  down,  and  whiqiered  sofUy 
to  her  mother.  Nobody  heard  her,  for 
Grade  bad  slipped  down  from  her  noother's 
lap  when  she  bad  foond  there  were  children 
in  the  house,  and  run  ^  and  Imogen  wa» 
exceedingly  busy  over  the  apron  before 
mentioned ;  but  U  ended  in  Mrs.  Syde^* 
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ham's  rislngj  and  kissing  both  the  girls 
very  affectionately.   . 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  quite  an  Her- 
mann-and- Dorothea  style  of  betrothal," 
said  Imogen.  *'  But  you  needn't  keep 
looking  towards  that  door,"  she  added  to 
Alice.  **  YouVe  put  on  those  ribbons  for 
my  especial  benefit,  for  Ralph  is  on  guard  of 
a  lot  of  provisions,  at  one  of  the  churches." 

•*  Well,"  said  Alice,  taking  up  a  bright 
woollen  dress  from  the  pile  near  Imogene, 
^there's  one  thing.  I'm  not  going  to 
spend  my  time  any  more  getting  up  such 
dresses  and  suits  as  I  have  done.  You'll 
laugh  at  that  when  there  is  nothing  left  to 
make  over,  and  all  Chicago  is  going  begging. 
But  I'm  really  always  going  to  wear  simple 
'^things,  such  as  I  can  have  made  up  with- 
out any  trouble  or  fuss." 

"  If  you'll  do  that,"  said  her  father,  who 
that  moment  entered  the  room,  **  I'll  get 
you,  from  New  York,  a  new  piano,  better 
than  the  one  you  lost,  just  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  things  straightened  out  a  little.'* 

Alice  broke  in  upon  her  £2ither  to  greet 
him  as  rapturously  as  she  had  done  her 
mother  and  Gracie.  ^  I  was  really  afraid," 
be  continued,  looking  at  her  as  tenderly  as 
Ralph  himself  could  have  done,  ^  that  I 
was  going  to  see  yoa  settle  into  a  French 
milliner,  and  nothiiig  else." 

"You  know,"  said  Alice,  « there  weine 
all  mother's  silk  dresses,  and  a  lot  of  Aunt 
Sarah's.  They  were  in  such  hideoas  shape 
when  i  began  upon  them,  and  so  lovely 
when  I  got  through.  Yoa  most  allow  that 
the  dresses  I  got  up  out  of  diose  aunty 
bought  in  Paris  so  long  ago  were  the  most 
delightful  combinatjoas  of  colors." 

"  Yes,"  said  Imogen,  who  certainly  had 
not  such  an  eye  for  the  artisdc  in  dress  as 
Alice,  bat  who  was  a  woman  nevertheless, 
''they  were  charming.  And  you  had  a 
wardrobe  fit  for  a  queen,  or  a  bride." 

'*  A  new-fashioned  bride,"  said  Mr.  Sy- 
denham, who  was  yet  in  the  dark,  and  who 
had  not  noticed  Imogen's  shy  glance. 

"And  there  was  that  cashmere  over- 
dress for  the  hottse,*^  said  Alice,  ''with 
siUc  underneath."  I  had  such  work  to  get 
just  the  exact  shade." 

The  nucleus  of  this  dress  had  been  a 
lilac  silk  of  her  mother's  of  earlier  date  ; 
and  all  the  over-dress  paraphernalia  had 


been  obtained  by  Alice,  under  pretence  of 
"  making  over." 

"  Well,"  said  her  fiither,  «  I  never  had 
any  objection  to  a  new  dress;  for  the  sake 
of  a  change  of  finery.  '  But  I  regard 
*  making  over  *  as  a  ruse  of  the  enemy." 

"  How  many  dresses  did  you  lose  in  all, 
Alice  dear  ?"  asked  her  mother,  smiling. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  mamma.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  so  much  as  counted." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  have  a  single  new 
thing  this  winter,"  said  Imogen.  "  I  shall 
wear  my  last  year's  bonnet,  and  I  was  in- 
tending to  get  a  black  felt  hat,  and  trim  it 
myself,  with  some  things  I've  got  in  the 
house.  But  it  came  into  my  head,  when  I 
was  calculating  for  these  clothes  for  the 
children,  that  I  could  make  one  out  of 
some  pieces  of  broadcloth.  Nobody  would 
ever  know,  when  it's  almost  covered  with 
velvet  bands  and  feathers ;  and  that  wouldn't 
be  a  cent  of  expense  except  just  for  the 
frame." 

"  I  commend  your  ingenuity^  said  Mr. 
Sydenham.  "  The  man  who  said  women 
can't  invent  certainly  never  had  any  girls." 

"  That  must  be  father  coming  in,  "  said 
Imogen,  as  a  latch-key  rattled  in  the  door 
"No,"  she  continued,  looking  out,  "its 
somebody  to  see  you,  Alice,  I  think,  and 
no  one  else." 

Alice  flushed  up  and  went  into  the  halL 
There  was  Ralph,  standing  on  the  door-mat 
In  his  hand  was  a  little  package,  which  he 
hrid  out  to  Alice. 

"  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  opening  it,  "  I 
can  harcfly  believe  my  eyes.  I  was  so  cer- 
tain I  never  should  see  it  again." 

"It's  very  simple,^'  answered  Ralph, 
**  but  very  lucky.  The  girl  you  gave  your 
doak  to  was  brought  down  to-day,  in  one 
of  the  W2^ns,  to  the  First  Congregational, 
where  I  am  to-night.  She  showed  this  to 
Mrs.  Congreve,  who  was  taking  care  of 
her,  and  was  very  anxk)us  to  find  an  owner. 
Mrs.  Congreve  was  sure  it  was  yours,  and 
then  there  were  the  initials  on  the  case." 

"How  is  she  ?"  asked  Alice.  "I  thought 
she  would  certainly  die." 

"She's  better,  I  shouki  thin 
be  expected.    But  she  was 
io  give  up  the  watch,  until  sh 
of  the  owner." 

"  WelL  I'll  writga^rej^ij^ 


1  could 
^  ^unwilling 
I  was  certain 

r|(iRalph 
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tore  a  leaf  from  his  note-book,  and  Alice  "  I  know  that,"  answered  Ralph,  survey- 
wrote:  ing  her  with  evident  admiration, — ^and  her 

"  I'm  exceedingly  glad  to  get  my  watch  appearance  certainly  was  an  improvement 

back  again.    If  there's  anything  I  can  do  on  that  of  the  morning, — "  but  Fm  on  duty 

for  you,  please  let  me  know."  now,  yon  know,  "  and,  snatching  a  kiss> 

This  document  was  duly  signed  ;  and  he  hastened  away. 

Ralph,  glancing  at  it,  said,  "Mrs.  Congreve  "  Of  course,"  said  Alke  to  herself  as 

wasn't  quite  certain  of  the  "  N  "  in  the  she  lingered  in  the  hall,  "  I   must  have 

initials,  but  I  was."  sonkething  to   wear  on  my  head,  and   it 

Alice  was  sure  of  that.    Every  one  of  might  as  well  be  blue  as  anything  else, 
those  little  rain-soaked  letters  up  stairs  I'll  ask  father,  as  soon  as  ever  we  get  set- 
was  directed  to  Alice  N.  Sydenham,  plainly  tied,  to  let  me  have  the  money  to  get   a 
enough.    **  Yes,"  she  said,  that's  for  Niks,  blue  velvet  bonnet." 
I  was  named  after  my  girandmother."  Mary  E.  Nutting, 

The  Lord's   Prayer. 

I  was  in  a  holy  place. 

And  a  m altitude  with  me ; 
A  restless  living  mass  that  moved 

Like  the  billows  of  a  sea. 
Uprose  a  reverend  man, — 

It  was  the  Sabbath  day, — 
The  words  he  uttered  were  but  few. 

Three  only,  ^*  Let  us  pray." 
And  every  head  was  bowed. 

And  a  sudden  quiet  fell, 
As  when  of  old  the  Master  spake 

Tumultuous  waves  to  quell. 
And  then  the  good  man  led. 

And  we  spoke  with  one  accord 
The  wonderful,  all-asking  prayer 

Commanded  by  our  Lord. 
And  my  soul  was  filled  with  awe. 

For  I  heard  upon  the  air 
A  rushing,  roaring  sound,  as  of 

A  mighty  wave  of  prayer ; 
And  I  thought  that  wave  sublime 

From  Jerusalem  of  old, 
Across  the  lips  of  Christian  men. 

Through  centuries  that  rolled  ;  — 
That  that  mighty  wave  of  prayer 

Had  arisen  with  the  sun 
And  should  sweep  around  the  world  with  him 

Until  its  source  was  won. 
In  the  blest  and  holy  land 

That  the  feet  of  Jesus  trod  ; 
And  should  break  on  the  eternal  rock 

That  props  the  throne  of  God :  — 
On  the  rock  of  living  faith. 

It  should  dash  itself  to  spray, 
And  floating  upward  like  a  cloud  x->  t 

Encircle  him  alway.        Ada  Rcmena  Camakam}^ 
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I  will  tell  you  about  it,"  said  the  Ivy, 
"  for  I  promised  to  do  so,  but  when  I 
returned  I  was  so  weak  and  exhausted  I  did 
not  know  as  I  should  ever  feel  like  my  real 
self  again.  Talk  about  seeing  life,  I  have 
seen  it  and  although  there  were  many  things 
I  enjoyed  very  much,  take  it  altogether,  it 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  am  here  against  this  old  wall  and  in 
the  company  of  my  friends.  You  all  re- 
member when  my  mistress  took  me  from 
the  earth  and  placed  me  in  a  pot  Well, 
she  took  me  into  the  house  and  placing  me 
on  a  shelf  fastened  me  to  the  wall.  When 
she  had  done  this,  she  stood  off  and  looked 
at  me  with  such  a  satisfied  air  that  I  in- 
stantly became  satisfied  too.  It  would 
take  me  a  great  while  to  tell  you  all  I  saw 
there.  Sometimes  everything  was  very 
quiet  and  then  again  there  wSis  a  continual 
tramping  and  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  room  in  which  I  was  placed  was  the 
family  dining-room,  and  when  the  doors 
were  opened  I  could  very  easily  see  into 
the  parlor.  I  sometimes  wished  I  had  been 
honored  with  a  place  in  that  room,  because 
in  the  course  of  time,  I  got  very  much  in- 
terested in  a  young  couple  who  used  to 
spend  many  hours  thsre.  But  it  was  al- 
ways their  habit  to  close  the  door  when 
they  were  alone  and  when  I  most  wished 
to  sec  them,  which  was  very  aggravating. 
So  curious  have  I  been  that  I  have  kept 
all  my  senses  on  the  alert  watching  for 
them  to  come  out  of  the  room  because  I 
knew  they  would  be  obliged  to  pass  me, 
and  although  I  used  sometimes  to  get  very 
weary  with  waiting,  still,  we  plants  have  a 
great  deal  of  patience,  and  though  they 
came  through  my  room  very  softly,  I  think 
I  never  foiled  to  see  them.  I  might  tell 
a  great  many  things  which  would  be  very 
interesting  for  you  to  hear,  but  I  have  a 
sense  of  honor  upon  the  subject  and  shall 
betray  nothing  of  what  I  consider  secrets. 

I  don^t  know  why  it  gave  me  sucK  satis- 
foction  to  watch  those  two,  yet  I  think  I 
was  not  the  only  one  particularly  interested 
in  them,  and  further  observation  has  taught 


me  that  young  people  standitig  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  in  which  these  stood 
are  always  objects  of  comment  and  curios- 
ity. Human  beings  are  on  the  whole  a 
very  interesting  study,  and  were  it  not  that 
I  know  a  longer  residence  with  them  would 
have  been  the  death  of  me,  I  should  very 
much  regret  my  removal  from  among  them, 
yet  I  think  the  fruit  of  my  observations 
consoles  me  for  a  temporary  loss  of  health 
and  the  general  debility  which  pervaded 
my  whole  system  but  from  which  I  am 
slowly  recovering." 

"  Pray,"  said  a  rose-tree,  the  ivy*s  nearest 
neighbor,  "  do  not  favor  us  with  so  long  a 
prelude,  but  proceed  at  once  to  give  us 
some  definite  account  of  your  experience." 

"  It  puzzles  me,"  said  the  ivy,  "to  know 
just  what  part  of  my  experience  would  be 
the  most  interesting  to  you.  I  have  seen 
so  much,  that  I  am  like  a  person  put  into 
a  garden  full  of  lovely  flowers  and  told  to 
gather  a  few  for  his  friends.  But  as  we 
plants  are  rather  egotistical,  I  will  tell  you 
first  what  I  heard  said  about  myself  and 
family ;  for  one  day  there  was  quite  a  long 
conversation  between  my  mistress  and  a 
sort  of  naturalist  or  poet  who  was  just  then 
one  of  the  family.  They  used  often  to  sit 
over  the  register  which  was  just  below  me, 
and  have  long  conversations  on  a  variety 
of  subjects." 

"  *  This,  then,  is  the  Hedera,  or  English 
ivy,  having  dark  green  leaves,  smooth  and 
witlj  white  veins,'  said  the  poet  .*  I  sup- 
pose this  is  one  variety  of  that  family,  but 
the  leaves  are  smaller  and  when  they  first 
appear  are  somewhat  variegated,  but  turn 
darker  as    hey  grow  larger.' 

*  It  has  rootlets  or  radiating  fibres 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  wall  or 
to  the  ground  or  whatever  it  can  grasp. 
There  is  nothing  prettier  for  the  house 
than  an  ivy,  because  it  is  not  fastidious, 
but  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  in 
places  where  the  air  is  not  the  purest,  nor 
the  surroundings  the  most  congenial  to 
plant  life.  So  almost  any  person  can  pos- 
sess one.  Milton  says,  you  remember, 
«  Direct  the  clasping  jgg  ^w^r^gY^." 
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Climbing  plants  have  difTerent  ways  of  rais- 
ing themselves;  some  climb  by  tendrils  like 
the  vine,  the  passion-flower  and  the  clem- 
atis, others  wind  themselves  around  a  tree 
or  trellis  ;  but  some  form  their  spirals  from 
left  to  right  like  the  convolvulus  and  the 
wisteria,  while  the  honeysuckle  and  the  hop 
form  theirs  from  right  to  left,  but  each  are 
obstinate  and  will  never  go  any  other  than 
their  own  way.  Then  there  are  other  plants 
that  fasten  themselves  by  the  old  wood  and 
let  the  new  branches  droop ;  but  the  ivy 
shoots  straight  up,  sending  out  its  little 
roots  into  all  the  chinks  it  can  find.  There 
is  quite  another  ivy  which  grows  in  our 
wbods,  a  vigorous  woody  climber,  but  it  is 
poisonous  and  belongs  to  the  same  order 
as  the  sumac' " 

"I  was  getting  rather  weary  of  their  con- 
versation when  a  group  of  young  girls  burst 
into  the  room.  Then  there  was  a  gay  time, 
such  laughing  and  chatting  and  dancing 
about !  1 1  is  a  perfect  delight  to  me  to  watch 
a  group  of  young  girls.  I  suppose  they  talk 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  but  it  isn't  what 
they  say  that  interests  me ;  it  is  their  mo- 
tions, their  little  airs  and  graces,  their 
abandon.  They  are  like  birds  or  butter- 
flies, or  any  gay,  buoyant  thing.  Then 
they  rushed  into  the  parlor,  and  the  piano 
rattled,  and  their  voices  went  up  in  merry 
snatches  of  song.  They  never  shut  the 
door  after  them,  the  giddy  things,  so  I  had 
the  full  benefit  of  their  frolic.  A  family 
dining-room  is  a  good  place  of  observation, 
when,  as  here,  everybody  entered  the  house, 
sans  certmonUy  as  I  heard  some  one  say. 
Now  I  have  understood  that  some  people 
are  very  formal  and  ceremonious  at  their 
meals,  but  it  was  not  so  here,  which  was 
another  thing  that  made  my  residence  in 
the  dining-room  so  pleasant. 

'^  I  often  think"  said  a  lady  visitor  one 
day  at  the  table,  **  that  it  isn't  so  much  what 
people  eat,  as  the  way  they  eat  it  that 
makes  t^e  differenee.  I  dislike  to  eat  at  a 
table  where  everybody  is  silent  or  talks  of 
nothing  but  the  business  of  the  table,  such 
as,  <  will  you  be  helped  to  the  fish  ?  or  will 
you  have  a  plate  of  pudding  ?  or  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  the  response ;  *  if  you  please, 
or  '  no  I  thank  you ;'  it  is  depressing  to 
the  last  degree.    Do  give  me  something 


beside  the  animal  at  meal  time.  I  alwa3r8 
like  to  keep  a  little  bit  of  news  to  tell  at  the 
supper-table  when  all  the  family  are  to- 
gether, it  is  a  sort  of  mental  salad.  And 
at  the  breakfast-table,  if  I  can  think  of 
nothing  better  I  will  tell  my  dreams  like 
Joseph  of  old-  No  matter  what  the  hurry 
for  the  cars,  I  will  manage  to  have  some- 
thing   more  said  than  "Good  morning,' 

*  here  is  your  cofiee."    I  like  to  have  the 

*  paper  boy '  come  before  the  break£ist-bell 
rings,  so  if  I  can  do  nothing  more  I  can 
glance  at  the  '  probabilities '  and  be  aUe  to 
tell  the  out-goers,  in  the  few  minutes  they 
have  for  refreshments,  if  they  will  need  um- 
brellas ana  overshoes." 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  some  people  feed 
like  animals,  instead  of  eating  like  Chris- 
tians. I  always  question  a  little  the  wis- 
dom of  that  injunction  given  to  children, 

*  Let  your  victuals  stop  your  mouth,'  for  I 
hold  it  is  good  to  talk  while  eating,  and  a 
family  meal  is  terrible  with  a  father  at  the 
head  of  the  table  silent  aud  austere,  check- 
ing each  youthful  ebullition  with  an  *  at- 
tend to  your  dinner,'  and  a  mother  opposite 
equally  silent,  attentive  to  see  that  each 
plate  is  supplied,  but  seasoning  the  meal 
with  no  pleasant  talk,  no  encouraging  word 
to  the  little  ones  to  make  their  food  a  nour- 
ishment to  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
bodies.  I  hold  that  light,  {feasant  talk  is 
better  for  the  table  than  serious,  weighty 
discussion,  and  wit,  anecdote  and  repartee 
preferable  to  the  cares  of  business  and 
theological  points.  But  don't  be  silent  and 
gloomy.  Cheerfulness  is  a  great  promoter 
of  digestion,  and  to  take  one's  meals  in  a 
light,  sunny  room  and  in  pleasant  company, 
is  better  than  any  amount  or  kind  of  medi- 
cine to  be  taken  '  half  an  hour  before  eat- 
ing'  or  *  directly  after  meals." 

**  The  company  that  came  to  the  house 
was  a  great  entertainment  to  me.  You 
know  how  we  like  to  have  visitors  come  in 
here,  well  it  was  much  more  entertaining 
there,  for  there  were  many  more  and  they 
staid  much  longer.  I  presume  these  hu- 
man beings  are  to  us  very  much  what  we 
are  to  them  ;  that  is,  we  observe  them  and 
are  curious  as  to  their  habits,  very  much 
as  they  are  with  regard  to  ours.    I  have 
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jour  conversation,  that  plants  and  human 
beings  are  alike  in  many  things. 

They  are  both  very  fond  of  talking  of 
themselves  and^  consider  their  own  affairs 
of  tl>c  utmost  importance.  The  rose  exalts 
itself^  the  pink  sets  forth  its  own  merits, 
the  geranium  prides  itself  upon  its  good 
points  ;  and  it  is  just  so  with  human  beings, 
Particularly  do  you  pride  yourselves  upon 
your  blossoms,  your  children,  and  in  this, 
human  beings  are  like  you.  A  lady  with  a 
baby  came  to  visit  us.  The  whole  house 
was  in  the  service  of  that  baby,  nothing 
else  was  talked  of^  you  would  have  thought 
it  was  the  first  baby  that  had  ever  been 
seen.  What  should  it  eat?  and  when 
should  it  eat  ?  If  it  cried  the  house  was 
distressed,  and  put  forth  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  pacify  it  When  it  laughed  the 
house  was  delighted,  and  at  every  new  trait 
and  they  were  continually  being  developed, 
the  house  was  called  upon  to  admire  and 
wonder.  "  There  should  always  be  a  baby 
in  the  house  "  says  one  ;  "  So  that  time 
need  not  hang  heavily  on  our  hands  "  says 
another ;  "  So  we  can  have  something  to 
praise  and  admire  "  said  a  third.  For  my- 
self I  was  perfectly  amazed  to  see  what  an 
absorbent  pf  time  and  attention  the  baby 
was,  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  everybody 
seemed  to  think  it  was  just  what  it  should 
be.  I  have  observed  that  every  child  is 
considered  a  wonder,  and  yet,  I  suppose 
other  children  have  had  just  the  same  cun- 
ning ways  and  engaging  traits,  and  in  reality 
diis  present  representative  ot  childhood  is 
not  at  all  exceptionable.  It  is  just  so  with 
you  in  regard  to  your  blossoms.  They  are 
not  a  whit  more  wonderful  or  fragrant  than 
were  those  of  your  ancestors,  and  yet  you 
pride  yourselves  upon  them  as  much  as  if 
they  were  the  first  that  blossomed. 

Among  others  we  had  a  boy  at  the  house, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  young  man,  as 
he  was  of  the  stature  of  a  man,  although 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  boy  clinging  to 
him.  What  I  have  observed  about  boys  is 
their  extreme  restlessness  ;  they  seem  not 
to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  and 
are  yet  averse  to  doing  anything.  This 
boy  would  sit  ^nd  read  awhile,  then  jump 
up  and  commence  singing  aind  dancing 
enough  to  make  one  stop  hb  ears,  then  he 


would  rush  out  of  doors  and  we  would  not 
see  him  again  for  hours,  but  when  he  did 
come  back,  we  all  knew  it 

"  Why,"  says  my  mistress,  "  when  you 
come  into  the  house  it  is  just  like  a  strong 
breeze  of  wind,  everybody  feels  and  knows 
it" 

"  Yes  and  it  does  them  good,"  said  he  ; 
"you  need  stirring  up,  you'd  get  awful 
poky  and  dull  if  it  weren't  for  me." 

"  But  I  thought  when  you  first  came 
with  that  new  coat  and'  the  sleeve  buttons 
and  the  neck-tie  and  the  polished  boots,  and 
more  than  all,  when  one  day  you  left  your 
bureau  drawer  open  and  i  saw  a  razor, 
then  "  — 

"  Now  stop,  auntie,"  he  cried  "  you'd  no 
business  to  be  looking  there." 

**  I  say  when  I  saw  all  these,"  she  went 
on,  "  I  thought  my  boy  was  gone,  and  I 
had  got  a  young  gentleman  instead,  but  I 
find  you  are  just  as  much  a  boy  as  ever." 

"  Just  as  much,  but  then  I  can  put  on 
the  young  gentleman  when  I  please.  You 
should  see  me  when  I  lay  myself  out  to  be 
agreeable.  When  I  go  to  a  dance,  for  in- 
stance, then  I  walk  across  the  room  and, 
*  Miss,  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
with  you  ? '  and  I  lead  her  out  in  this  way, 
and  make  my  bow  like  this,  and  we  stand 
and  talk  till  the  mUsic  begins  just  for  all 
the  world  as  though  we  had  done  the  thing 
for  years.  O  you'd  be  astonished.  But 
then  I  can't  come  the  'high  dodge '  all  the 
time." 

With  that  he  took  the  ^taid  matron 
around  the  waist  and  waltzed  her  around 
the  room  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and  I 
could  see  that  she  rathtr  enjoyed  the  boy's 
pranks. 

There  was  also  in  the  house  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  restlessness  of  youtli,  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  old  age.  "  The  old  man 
of  more  than  fourscore"  said  the  poet, 
"  calm  and  placid,  enjoying  his  years  in  his 
own  quiet  way,  observant  but  not  inquisi- 
tive, having  enough  of  interest  in  life,  but 
not  over  curious.  Start  some  topic  which 
leads  him  to  the  past  and  how  his  mind 
dwells  on  it,  you  see  him  sit  and  think  it 
over  and  every  little  while  he  makes  a  re- 
mark which  shows  you  he  has  been  living 
over  again  some  part  of  .his^Ufc.  ,  It  is 
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pleasant  for  me  to  talk  to  him,  his  mind  is 
so  bright  and  clear,  and  he  understands 
himself  so  well.  He  is  seldom  mistaken  in 
anything  he  asserts,  his  words  are  few  but 
they  all  tell.  How  much  he  thinks  of  his 
newspaper !  It  is  wonderful  how  he  keeps 
the  run  of  politics  and  the  state  of  the 
country  generally,  and  not  this  country 
only,  but  I  fancy  he  knows  what  France  is 
doing  and  Germany,  and  not  only  these 
but  other  things,  for  more  than  once  I  have 
found  him ,  deep  in  the  columns  of  a  story 
paper.  He  is  remarkable  in  that  he  has 
none  of  the  querulousness  or  childishness 
of  old  age.  He  is  as  much  of  a  man  now 
as  he  was  at  forty,  his  step  may  be  slower 
and  his  eye  more  dim,  but  his  mental  facul- 
ties are  as  keen  and  his  judgment  as  good 
as  they  ever  were.  He  is  a  remakable  in- 
stance of  a  man  old,  but  not  worn  out,  and 
going  on  to  the  end  of  life  as  gradually 
and  peacefully  as  natural  things  go  their 
rest." 

"  This  was  what  the  poet  said  of  the  old 
man  whose  gray  head,  and  bent  but  still 
vigorous  form,  you  see  going  in  and  out 
among  you  every  day. 

But  I  fear  I  am  growing  very  garrulous, 
and  as  I  am  not  yet  fully  recovered  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  the  half  of  my  obser- 
vations during  my  absence." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  rose,  "  if  you  can 
tell  us  the  cause  of  a  great  commotion 
which  took  place  here  some  time  ago. 
Every  blossom  was  taken  from  us,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  smilax  was  cut  down 
and  carried  away.  We  had  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment of  quiet  that  day,  it  seemed  as  if  noth- 
ing would  be  left  us,  and  we  were  really 
glad  when  night  came  for  then  we  thought 
we  should  be  undisturbed.  All  that  even- 
ing w*e  heard  the  roll  of  carriages  and  the 
sound  of  voices  and  were  just  ready  to  ex- 
pire with  curiosity." 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  replied  the 
Ivy,  "  for  I  was  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  was 
all  about  that  couple  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  at  first.  For  a  long  time  there  had 
been  preparations  for  this  event,  indeed  I 
think  it  must  have  been  all  settled  before 
I  came  into  the  house.  The  bundles  that 
were  brought  into  this  house  I  could  not 
number.    At  first  they  were  mostly  what 


was  called  dress  goods,  and  the  sewing 
machine  that  used  to  stand  near  me  was 
carried  up  stairs  and  I  could  hear  it  click 
all  day  long  ;  and  about  that  time  a  lady 
came  very  often  to  the  table,  who  seemed 
to  have  the  superintending  of  the  arrange- 
ments up  stairs,  and  the  talk  when  she  was 
here  was  of  silks  and  merinos  and  laces 
and  muslins  ancl  styles,  and  was  it  better 
thus  or  so  ?  and  was  there  enough  of  this  ? 
and  there  must  certainly  be  a  few  more 
yards  of  that,  and  must  the  train  be  fifty  or 
sixty  inches  ?  I  heard  so  much  of  this  I 
got  quite  worked  up  about  it,  and  was  dy- 
ing of  curiosity  to  see  and  know  the  whole. 
Still  I  think  the  couple  themselves  inter- 
ested me  more  than  all  the  preparations, 
and  how  I  did  wish  that  door  was  taken 
down  that  prevented  me  from  seeing  more 
of  them. 

But  I  heard  say  that  the  time  was  draw- 
ing near,  and  they  began  to  turn  the  house 
upside  down,  they  pulled  up  the  carpets 
and  almost  choked  me  with  dust,  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  soap  suds 
and  of  paint  and  of  whitewash  and  varnish, 
and  seemed  given  up  to  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons and  painters  and  paper  hangers  and 
representatives  of  all  the  trader,  and  peo- 
ple ate  their  meals  with  but  little  ceremony 
and  with  much  haste  and  I  began  to  be  a 
little  homesick.  But,  as, some  one  remarked, 
order  came  out  of  chaos  at  last,  and  when  I 
heard  the  tacks  being  hammered  into  the 
carpets  I  began  to  take  heart  again. 

There  was  one  place  I  longed  to  see 
above  all  others,  but  I  never  saw  it.  It 
was  a  certain  room  up  stafrs  to  which 
everybody  seemed  desirous  to  go,  and  when 
they  had  been  there  they  oame  down  full  of 
expressions  of  delight  and  pleasure.  The 
two  most  interested,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
continually  having  calls  to  that  room,  there 
was  always  something  to  be  done  there, 
something  to  be  carried  there,  or  something 
wanted  that  was  up  there.  It  was  terribly 
tantalizing  to  me,  how  I  envied  those  of 
my  relations  that  were  carried  up  there 
and  I  suppose  are  there  now,  as  I  have 
never  heard  anything  from  them.  I  heard 
something  of  their  looking  "very  lovely  in 
those  two  brackets  that  were  just  the 
.thing."    How  I  was  racked  with  curiosity 
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for  a  full  week  before  the  eventful  day  I 
The  door-bell  would  ring,  and  I  would  hear 
laughter  and  merry  voices  and  exclama- 
tions, "  Here  is  another,"  "  Isn't  this  love- 
ly !  "  how  *  elegant ! '  *  this  is  splendid  ! ' 
and  a  trampling  and  carrying  of  things  up 
stairs  to  that  wonderful  room  and  that  was 
all.  But  sometimes  things  were  brought 
in  at  the  back  door  and  then  I  was  satisfied. 
But  at  length  the  last  tack  was  driven,  the 
last  curtain  up,  the  last  thing  carried  into 
that  room  and  the  day  came.  With  the 
day  came  the  raid  upon  you.  I  knew  how 
it  was  when  I  saw  your  blossoms  brought 
in  by  armfuls.  The  house  was  full  of  your 
fragrance  and  under  the  hands  of  my  mis- 
tress and  her  assistants  it  soon  put  on  a 
festive  appearapce.  Now  my  friend  smilax, 
you  shone  preeminent,  you  were  trained 
around  the  doorways,  and  fastened  by 
bunches  of  roses  and  heliotrope  and  gera- 
niums, you  were  wreathed  around  the  pic- 
tures with  lovely  buds  and  bright  flowers. 
Between  the  rooms  hung  a  basket  filled 
with  vines  and  fiowers.  It  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  how  you 
glorified  the  place  and  time.  It  was  a 
breath  of  summer  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
The  door  which  had  formerly  been  to  me 
such  an  obstacle  was  taken  from  its  hinges 
and  carried  away  so  there  was  fiothing  to 
prevent  my  seeing  the  room. 

I  saw  one  place  had  received  particular 
attention  by  the  decorators,  and  I  well 
knew  for  what  that  place  was  intended. 

In  due  time  my  room  received  attention. 
The  supper  table  shone  with  glass  and  sil- 
vor  and  fiowers,  and  I  was  contented  with 
my  position,  and  in  the  hours  that  followed 
I  thought  my  room  received  a  full  share  of 
attention.  The  people  of  the  house  disap- 
peared one  by  one.  I  saw  the  poet  go  out 
with  the  old  gentleman  to  the  carriage,  and 
heard  my  mistress  say  to  the  young  man, 
that  she  was  ready  and  I  caught  the  sound 
of  her  step  on  the  stairs  and  I  knew  they 
had  gone  to  the  church. 

The  house  was  quiet  but  a  little  while. 
Pretty  soon  the  carriages  rolled  up  and  the 
first  in  the  house  were  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom and  behold  they  came  and  stood  just 
where  the  fiowers  were  most  beautiful  and 
just  where  I  could  see  them. 


I  am  afraid  I  can't  well  describe  her, 
only  that  she  was  tall  and  dressed  all  in 
pure  white.  The  veil  on  her  head  falling 
in  folds  met  the  folds  of  her  dress  and  fell 
about  her  feet  and  on  the  carpet,  till  she 
looked  as  if  standing  on  light,  fleecy  clouds. 
There  were  a  few  orange  blossoms  fasten- 
ing her  veil  and  twined  in  her  hair,  but 
there  was  no  color  about  her,  and  should 
I  compare  her  to  any  fiower  I  should  say 
she  looked  like  a  lily,  tall  and  stately  like 
one  of  yours,  my  dear  Calla  Ethiopica. 
And  the  bridegroom  —  but  how  can  I  de- 
scribe him  ?  No  matter  how  festive  the 
occasion  a  man's  dress  is  always  black. 
To  be  sure  the  white  vest,  gloves  and  cra- 
vat are  admissible  on  these  occasions  and 
these  this  bridegroom  had,  and  his  face 
looked  glad  and  happy  as  befitted  the  time, 
and  I  don't  know  as  I  can  say  anything 
more. 

And  so  the  two  stood  and  received  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends  and  it  was 
a  lovely  ^ight  and  a  happy,  joyous  occasion, 
and  I  know  if  you  could  have  seen  it  all 
you  would  not  have  regretted  your  vines, 
and  your  blossoms  and  your  sweetness,  for 
amid  all  the  beauty  and  grace  and  bright- 
ness of  the  house  you  were  noticed  and 
admired  and  added  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  time.  Nor  was  this  all,  many  of  you 
were  sent  as  gifts  to  absent  friends,  and  as 
remembrances  to  those  that  were  sick,  so 
that  we  cannot  tell  how  many  you  made 
happy  besides  those  present  at  the  festivir 
ties. 

The  next  morning  there  was  the  bustle 
of  departure  and  the  bidding  good-by.  but 
the  good-by  and  the  departure  were  only 
for  a  short  space  and  had  with  them  no 
sadness. 

The  blossoms  and  vines  kept  fresh  for 
some  days  and  my  mistress  let  them  remain 
while  their  beauty  lasted. 

But  all  this  time  I  had  felt  my  strength 
failing  me,  much  of  my  foliage  had  turned 
yellow  and  dropped  from  me,  and  my  mis- 
tress saw  that  unless  I  was  soon  removed 
I  should  be  past  recovery,  so  she  brought 
me  here,  but,  as  yoii  know,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  was  able  to  talk  to  you  or  give  an 
account  of  myselfi  but  now,  I  feel  the  sap 
creeping  back  and  the  leaves  coming  out 
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all  along  my  branches,  and  although  I  have 
suffered  so  much  I  am  still  glad  that  I  have 
had  this  experience,  for  it  has  given  me 
subjects  of  thought  for  a  long  time.  I  fan- 
cy it  has  been  to  me  what  travel  is  to  hu- 
man beings. 

It  is  doubtful  if  I  ever  have  another  such 
experience.  I  think  my  future  will  be  to 
grow  over  this  wall,  and  I  shall  fasten  my 
tendrils  into  its  chinks  and  make  it  as 
beautiful  as  I  can.    I  will  not  deny  but  I 


would  have  fancied  a  different  mission.  I 
one  day  heard  the  poet  tell  of  churches  be- 
ing covered  with  ivy  and  of  their  exceeding 
beauty  thus  adorned,  and  then  I  longed  to 
help  cover  a  church  ;  but  I  see  no  prospect 
of  this,  so  I  will  be  content  where  I  am,  it 
is  better  to  be  thrifty  and  cheerful  in  one's 
situation,  than  ambitious  and  restless  to 
fill  places  for  which  one  is  not  suited. 

Mrs.  N,  T.  Munroe. 


The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARUTT. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NEXT  to  my  father's  apartments  was 
the  room  which  Miss  Fliedner  had 
temporarily  assigned  me,  out  of  which 
opened  a  bed-room ;  it  formed  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  house  and  had  two  win- 
dows, on  which  hung  heavy  £ided  yellow 
damask  curtains.  It  contained  a  bed  with 
yellow  silk  quilt,  and  large  pillows  in  fresh 
linen  pillow-cases,  an  elegant  yellow  draped 
toilet-table,  and  against  the  wall  stood  a 
small  wardrobe. 

"That  bed  we  don't  want,"  said  Ilse, 
while  she  drew  over  the  threshold  our  gi- 
gantic baggage  sewed  in  the  coarse  cloth. 
"  Beds  we  have  of  our  own,  and  whatbedsP^ 
She  removed  the  pillow-cases  from  the  pil- 
lows, weighing  with  a  contemptuous  look 
the  fine  linen  in  her  hands.  "  But  that  is  a 
stupidity!"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
with  arms  akimbo  she  looked  around  the 
little  room.  "  As  that  bed  stands,  you  lie 
more  than  halfway  in  the  draught  of  the 
window  while  against  the  protected  wall 
stands  that  senseless  wardrobe.  Here 
take  hold,  child—that  must  be  moved  1 " 

We  pushed  the  wardrobe  aside.  ^Ilse 
clasped  her  hands  in  disgust.  "  Mercy  on 
us !  Silk  at  their  windows,  and  behind 
their  furniture  cobwebs  a  finger  thick,  and 
a  dust  that  one  cannot  see  thro' — that  is 
fine  housekeeping ! " 

Beside  the  black  masses  of  dust  and  the 
long-legged  monsters,  there  also  made  its 
appearance  a  small,  scarcely  perceptible 
tapestried  door.  Ilse  opened  it  without 
ceremony ;  in  a  narrow  space  ascended  a 
steep  stairway,  scarcely  two  feet  wide,  lead- 
ing to  an  upper  story. 


^  Had  a  reason  for  the  wardrobe's  stand- 
ing there,"  said  Ilse  closing^  the  door. 
"  That  must  go  back  to  its  place  again." 

She  went  out,  to  seek  for  a  broom  and 
dust-pan. 

Softly  I  opened  the  little  door  again. 
Who  lived  up  there  ?  Perhaps  the  beauti- 
ful Charlotte  ?  Step  by  step  I  ascended. 
Suddenly  at  the  right  hand  on  a  level  .with 
my  eyes,  a  dim  strip  of  light  appeared,  a 
crack  between  the  threshold  and  a  door,  cor- 
responding with  the  one  below.  Noiselessly, 
as  I  thought,  I  opened  it — ^ala8,a  fearful  noise 
followed,  there  was  a  rustling  and  crack- 
ling, and  the  unlucky  door  creaked,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  oiled  for  years !  My  hand 
dropped  from  the  handle,  and  in  sudden  ter- 
ror I  had  nearly  fallen  down  the  stairs. 
The  door  fell  slowly  back  into  the  room  — 
no  one  was  there — a  black  silk  mantle  had 
hung  partly  over  the  crack,  and  caused  the 
noise. 

To  me  it  seemed  as  if  the  first  blush  of 
eaiily  dawn,  that  rosy  light  which  had  so 
often  delighted  my  eyes  on  the  moors, 
streamed  itom  these  walls — they  were 
draped  with  a  pink  gauze  in  folds.  Where 
ever  the  eye  looked,  bouquets  of  roses  lay- 
scattered  on  the  gray  ground  of  the  soft 
carpet,  on  the  slender,  embroidered  chairs, 
and  on  the  closed  curtains — ^they  were  to 
be  sure  but  the  ghosts  of  roses,  the  sixn 
had  drawn  out  all  their  color.  Near  one  of 
the  windows  stood  a  toilet-table  full  of  sil- 
ver utensils;  besides  this  and  the  chairs 
there  was  no  furniture. 

I  entered  carefully.  Fob  I  here  too  there 
had  been  no  sweeping  for  a  long  time  ! 
"  Fine  housekeeping   this  I "    would    Ilse 
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have  said  again.  Did  Charlotte  really  feel 
well  in  this  close,  dusty  air  ?  One  wing  of 
a  door  to  my  leit  was  open,  and  my  eyes 
fell  on  two  beds  standing  side  by  side  un- 
der a  purple  canopy.  Beside  one  of  these 
beds  on  a  simple  trestle,  a  basket-cradle 
stood  full  of  little  pillows  over  which  a 
green  veil  was  thrown. 

I  entered  the  ball  which  opened  before  me. 
It  extended  the  whole  depth  of  the  house 
and  on  the  south  and  north  sides  had  three 
enormous  £^ass-doors  close  to  one  another 
which  led  into  the  open  air.  They  were 
draped  with  blue  silk ;  the  color  remained 
only  on  the  north  side,  on  the  south  it  had 
faded  to  a  dirty  grayish  white.  Here  a 
flood  of  life  seemed  to  stream  from  all  the 
walls.  Little  hovering,  full-cheeked  cherubs 
held  medallions  in  their  hands  and  laughed 
roguishly  at  me,  and  from  the  ceiling  charm- 
ing female  figures  flung  down  showers  of 
flowers.  Golden  ornaments  glittered  around 
the  paintings  which  were  framed  in  various 
scroll  and  arabesque-work.  The  furniture 
was  of  dazzling  white,  with  gilded  borders 
and  over  the  cushions  spread  blue  silk. 

It  was  a  magnificent  saloon,  but  was  evi- 
dently used  as  a  family  sitting-room.  The 
furniture  was  arranged  in  social  groups  and 
against  the  central  door  of.  the  north-front 
a  large  writing-table  stood.  It  was  covered 
with  porcelain  figures  and  all  kinds  of  ele- 
gant articles  whose  use  was  unknown  to 
me.  I  saw  also  a  writing-apparatus,  an  ar- 
tistic wreath  of  leaves  on  which  an  ink- 
stand and  sand-box  stood  like  rose-calyxes 
—on  one  of  the  broad  leaves  was  engraved 
a  coat-of-arms,  and  above  it  a  crown  ;  and 
before  it  lay  sheets  of  paper  also  so  stamped. 
A  quick,  delicate  feminine  hand  had  evi- 
dently practised  with  the  pen  \  all  over  the 
paper  in  various  directions  stood,  ^'Sidonie, 
Princess  of  K— >"  and  between  ran  the 
names  Claudius  and  Lothair. 

I  started  back.  How!  could  these  be 
princely  rooms  ?  A  princess  sat  at  this  ta- 
ble and  wrote  with  the  fine  golden  pen- 
holder, which  lay  so  carelessly  there  beside 
the  paper  ?  Her  soft  feet  glided  over  the 
polished  floor,  on  which  my  coarse  woollen 
stockings  rubbed  now,  and  out  of  the  glass- 
doors  a  delicate,  aristocratic  woman's  face 
looked!    Anxious  fear  seized  me;  I  did 


not  try  the  handle  of  the  next  door,  with 
hesitating  fingers  I  pushed  back  the  little 
brass  over^  the  key-hole  aud  cast  a  shy 
glance  thro*  it — outride  was  the  arched 
stairway  which  I  had  to-day  ascended  in 
company  with  the  young  man  and  Use. 
Ah,  I  stood  now  behind  one  of  the  doors, 
on  whose  surface  the  great  seals  were  at- 
tached !  So  surely  bad  the  Princess  thought 
to  protect  her  rooms  from  intruders — she 
had  even  had  seals  placed  upon  them. 
And  not  even  that  had  suffieed ;  I  stood 
inside  and  let  my  curious  eyes  sweep  over 
everything  which  no  stranger  glance  should 
have  rested  upon.  But  as  yet  I  had  no 
stings  of  conscience — ^^on  the  contrary  I 
took  a  fearful  pleasure  in  knowing  that  the 
seals  were  on  the  doors  and  that  no  living 
creature,  except  perhaps  some  inquisitive 
fly  slipping  thro'  a  key-hole,  could  glide 
about  here,^-only  I,  I  alone ! 

And  now  I  would  try  once,  how  the  fair 
Princess  felt  when  she  looked  out  through 
the  glass-doors.  I  pushed  the  drapery  a  little 
aside— like  a  cosy  cabinet,  arising  in  the 
air  without  roof  or  ceiling,  the  balcony  ad- 
joined the  door — I  had  never  before  seen  a 
balcony — how  delightful  to  be  able  to  step 
firopn  the  hot  rooms  directly  out  into  the 
air  high  above  the  earth  ! 

Perhaps  on  the  balcony  one  could  see 
through  some  looph<^e  in  the  trees,  out 
into  the  country.  I  was  bold  and  giddy 
enough  to  turn  the  key  and  open  the  door 
a  few  inches;  the  sultry  summer  airen* 
tered,  bringing  the  fragrance  of  the  flower- 
garden — one  might  surely  just  put  the  head 
out  a  moment.  Heavens !  there  came  Ilse 
with  quick  step  out  of  the  opposite  grove, 
bearing  a  broom  on  her  shoulder.  I  threw 
the  door  to,  ran  as  if  possessed  through 
the  rooms,  slipped  on  my  shoes  and  glided 
down  the  stairs.  I  had  just  closed  the  tap- 
estry-door, and  thrown  myself  innocently 
on  a  chair,  when  Ilse  entered. 

"  Here  have  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  into 
the  court-yard  to  get  a  Xaoom ! "  she  said. 
"  The  house  here  is  as  orderiy  as  if  en- 
chanted— locked  docM-s  wherever  you  turn, 
and  not  a  human  soul  to  be  seen.  And 
trouble  enough  have  I  had  too— the  cham- 
bermaid wouldn't  let  me  have  the  broom 
out  of  pure  respect— but  that  stirred  me 
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up  well  I  That  infamous  church-bonnet  1 
I  never  want  to  put  it  on  my  head  again  !  " 

She  brushed  down  carefully  the  dust  from 
the  door,  turned  the  Icey  twice,  and  pushed 
the  wardrobe  back  to  its  old  place.  Then 
she  ripped  the  sackcloth  and  piled  up  the 
monstrous  feather*beds  one  above  another 
on  the  elegant  bedstead.  Ah,  how  imper- 
tinently the  red  and  white  checked  cover- 
irtgs  swelled  up  beside  the  yellow-silk  dam- 
ask, and  how  insignificant  the  fine,  dis- 
carded linen  looked  by  the  side  of  my 
sheets  on  which  I  could  count  the  threads 
at  considerable  distance  1 

But  Use  with  satisfied  face  surveyed  the 
work  of  her  hands — it  was  strong  and  dur- 
able, no  one  could  dispute  that 

CHAPTRR   XU. 

The  next  morning  when  I  awoke,  i  felt 
strangely  at  heart.  Yesterday  the  new  im- 
pressions had  distracted  rat ;  I  had  gone  to^ 
sleep  as  under  an  intoxication ;  now  the 
clear  morning  light  was  there  and  the  mind 
refreshed  by  sleep  was  itself  again,  and  I 
was  once  more  the  shy  liiard  seeking  to 
flee  into  a  dark  hole  away  from  human 
eyes. 

Like  a  little  consoler,  suddenly  a  bird 
twittered  and  sang  in  the  midst  of  my 
grave  meditations.  He  must  be  on  the 
window-seat,  and  with  painful  pleasure  I 
thought,  he  comes  frotn  the  moors,  direct 
from  the  ash-tree  by  Dierk- Court  wall. 
But  to  my  surprise  the  morning  stillness 
was  broken  in  a  different  manner.  Behind 
the  wall,  where  the  wardrobe  stood,  a  man's 
voice,  deep,  melod-'ous,  sang  in  prolonged 
notes  a  verse  of  a  religious  hymn.  At  the 
same  time  the  door  to  my  sitting-room  was 
opened;  Use  stood  listening  on  the  thresh- 
hold.  She  silently  nodded  good-morning 
to  me,  and  remained  still  with  folded  hands. 

"  A  pious  man,"  said  she  approvingly,  as 
the  verse  was  at  an  end,  and  she  stepped 
to  my  bed.  "  There  are  certainly  people 
living  in  this  house  beside  your  father,  and 
what  kind  of  people  1  Yesterday  the  whole 
house  seemed  to  me  so  heathenish,  so  be- 
witched 1 " , 

She  stopped,  for  the  voice  began  a  second 
verse — the  sweet  songster  on  the  window 
had  long  ceased,  the  strong  mascuUnc  voice 
frightened  the  small  bashful  singer. 


5*  So,  now,  get  up,  child,"  said  Use  after 
listening  devoutly  to  the  second  verse.  "I 
like  this  neighborhood  better  than  if  I  had 
found  treasures  here.  That  was  a  beauti- 
ful morning-worship.  Now  the  day's  work 
begins." 

So  saying  she  drew  up  the  curtains  and 
went  out. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed.  The  golden  light 
was  sparkling  and  dancing  on  the  watery 
mirror ;  the  trees  and  bushes  dripped  with 
many-colored  dew-drops,  and  over  the  lawn 
ran  peacocks  and  gold  pheasants.  While 
I  dressed,  my  neighbor  sang  on  untiringly. 

"  Pshaw— does  he  get  paid  for  it  ?  "  cried 
Use  with  a  fi*own  of  displeasure  between 
her  white  eyebrows,  as  after  the  sixth  verse 
the  seventh  was  commenced.  "  The  Lord 
must  get  tired  of  being  sung  to  thus ;  he 
certainly  has  not  made  these  fine,  precious 
morning  hours  for  this  alone  !  " 

Certainly  she  had  been  active  already. 
In  spite  of  all  the  offers  of  the  servant  she 
had  had  a  small  kitchen  unlocked,  and  her- 
self prepared  the  breakfast.  Use  could 
"  absolutely  not  drink  coffee  made  by  other 
people."  The  room  was  already  swept, 
the  bed,  —  made  for  herself  on  the  sofa  — 
was  removed,  and  on  the  table  in  neat  or- 
der stood  a  coffee-set  sent  in  by  Miss 
Fliedner. 

With  timid  fingers  I  knocked  on  my 
father's  door. 

"  Come  in,  my  little  Lorrie,"  he  replied. 
God  be  thanked,  he  yet  knew  that  I  was 
there,  I  need  not  introduce  myself  anew. 
He  drew  me  over  the  threshold,  kissed  me, 
and  excused  himself  for  having  left  us  so 
alone  yesterday,  but  he  had  been  obliged 
to  remain  with  the  Duke  until  eleven 
o'clock.  Use  informed  him  that  she  was 
going  to  ask  Miss  Fliedner's  advice  about 
me,  to  which  he  entirely  agreed.  "  Miss 
Fliedner  was  a  very  estimable  lady,  he 
would  like  it  very  much  if  she  would  take 
charge  of  his  little  daughter ;  by  and  by  he 
would  himself  visit  her  and  beg  her  to  do 
so.  But  to-day  it  would  be  impossible,  he 
had  very  pressing  work  and  must  econo- 
mize every  minute." 

He  was  not  by  far  so  absent-minded  as  in 
the  library  at  his  writing-table,  and  although 
he  a  few  times  addressed  me  by  the  name 
of  my  dead  mother,  and  occasionally  in* 
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quired  how  old  I  was,  I  yet  felt  he  had  per- 
fectly familiarized  himself  with  the  thought 
of  having  his  child  by  him — that  encouraged 
me  again.  He  continually  held  my  hand 
in  his,  and  I  might  accompany  him  to  the 
stairs,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  his 
coffee  in  the  library. 

In  the  hall  a  stately  old  gentleman  passed 
us.  He  had  snow-white  hair,  and  a  snow- 
white  handkerchief  under  his  chin,  and  his 
black  suit  shone  like  satin  in  the  morning 
light.  He  took  off  his  hat,  but  with  very 
stiff  measured  manner,  and  his  light  blue 
eyes  glanced  down  with  a  haughty  look  on 
my  fcither's  negligent  attire. 

"Who  is  that?"  I  asked  softly,  as  he 
walked  with  quick  and  dignified  tread 
around  the  pond ;  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance had  given  me  a  strange  shock. 

«  The  old  book-keeper  of  the  Claudius 
firm,"  said  my  father.  "  He  is  your  neigh- 
bor— have  you  not  heard  him  singing?" 
A  sarcastic  smile  passed  over  his  delicate 
lips,  while  he  cast  a  look  back  on  the  zealous 
morning-singer  who  disappeared  in  the  op- 
posite bushes. 

Two  hours  after  I  went  the  same  way 
with  Use,  the  way  to  the  front  house.  Use 
carried  the  tin  box  containing  the  bonds  of 
my  grandmother  under  her  black  shawl ; 
she  had  completed  her  travellirig  costume 
by  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  dark  cotton 
gloves,  and  was  looking  very  grave. 

To-day  the  gravel-square  was  empty ; 
but  the  "flower-garden  was  all  the  more  ani- 
mated. The  wheelbarrows  creaked  in  the 
sand  of  the  paths,  between  the  beds  per- 
sons in  working-blouses  walked,  arranging 
flower  after  flower  in  bouquets,  and  out  of 
hedges  of  roses  behind  trellises  appeared 
mens'  heads,  looking  curiously  after  us. 

Charlotte  had  certainly  seen  as  coming 
through  the  yard.  She  ran  down  the  stairs 
and  greeted  us  in  the  hall.  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  her.  A  small  lace  cap, 
clear  and  transparent  as  a  cobweb,  himg 
negligently  thrown  back  on  the  dark,  glossy 
hair,  setting  off  the  beautiful  oval  of  the 
cheeks  which  were  yet  somewhat  too  large 
and  full  for  a  youthful  maidenly  face.  In 
loose  folds  a  bright  morning-dress  floated 
around  the  ts^  well-shaped  figure,  a  narrow 


belt  only  marking  in  broad  waving  contours 
the  not  small  waist. 

"  Is  the  little  heath-princess  coming  to 
visit  me?"  she  asked  in  friendly  tone, 
grasping  my  hand. 

"  Afterwards  to  you.  Miss  ;  but  first  we 
must  speak  to  Miss  Fliedner,"  said  Use. 
Her  eyes,  too,  hung  well-pleased  on  the 
charming  appearance  —  yes,  for  size  and 
strength  she  too  had  respect ;  certainly  she 
attributed  to  such  a  large  head  on  such 
broad  shoulders,  an  energetic  will  also.  I, 
myself,  between  these  two  robust  forms 
seemed  as  insignificant  as  a  downy  feather 
floating  between  two  oak-trees. 

At  Use's  blunt  reply  Charlotte  laughing 
shook  her  head  and  opened  a  door.  Thank- 
ful was  I  that  at  least  the  lady  who  at  our 
entrance  arose  from  a  deep  window-niche, 
was  not  so  large  as  my  two  escorts.  Miss 
Fliedner  in  her  silk  dress  and  white  cap 
and  fine  gold  watch-chain  looked  just  as 
pleasant  and  elegant  as  yesterday  morning 
in  the  hall  and  met  us  with  a  friendly  smile. 
I  sank  down  beside  Use  on  the  chintz- 
covered  cushions  of  an  old-fashioned  sofisu 
Use  without  any  long  preliminaries  painted 
in  the  scantiest  outlines  my  previous  life. 
My  head  full  of  nonsense,  my  brown  hands 
which  would  not  knit,  and  untamable  incli- 
nation for  running  about  barefoot,  these 
were  the  fearful  outlines  of  the  portrait 
which  the  two  years'  education  was  to  wipe 
out.  I  counted  the  endless  rows  of  keys 
on  the  wall.  Heavens !  this  frightful  quan- 
tity of  large  and  small  keys  Miss  Fliedner 
kept  in  her  little  elegant  head  aLd  must 
know  what  each  unlocked  I  I  grew  fearful 
and  uneasy  in  a  house  which  lay  behind  so 
innumerable  keys  and  bolts — ah,  my  be- 
loved, airy,  cheerful  Dierk-Court  with  its 
single  house-key  which  often  even  by  night 
was  not  turned. 

"  Willingly,  most  willingly  will  I  take  the 
little  Miss  von  Sassen  under  my  wing," 
said  the  old  lady,  when  Use  had  ended,  and 
placed  on  the  table  the  tin  box  with  the 
papers.  "  But  many  things  must  be  first 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  especially 
money-matters.  I  am  of  the  humble  opinion, 
that  you  must  ask  Mr.  Claudius'  advice 
also—" 
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"Oh,  not  to-day,  dear  Fliedner  !  "  inter- 
rupted Charlotte  with  animation.  "  Uncle 
Eric  has  his  working-hobby  worse  than 
ever.  He  would  be  able  to  put  that  poor 
creature  there  into  his  work-room  and  make 
her  for  her  life  long  weave  funeral  wreaths 
out  of  dried  flowers  ! " 

I  stared  at  her  in  terror. 

"  Yes,  yes,  look  at  me,  little  one,"  said 
she  holding  up  her  long,  white,  well-pre- 
served fingers.  "For  these  ten  unfortunate 
creatures  I  tremble  continually  lest  they  be 
some  day  confiscated  and  set  to  work  in 
the  back-room." 

"Well,  you  really  need  not  complain, 
Charlotte,"  said  Miss  Fliedner,  with  all  her 
mildness  yet  a  little  sharp  in  her  tone. 

Ilse  made  a  long,  doubtful  face.  With 
her  apparent  reckless  severity  she  yet  loved 
me  too  much,  40  endure  the  thought  of 
leaving  me  behind  unhappy  in  a  strange 
city.  True,  she  painted  my  ignorance  and 
awkwardness  in  the  blackest  colors  ;  but 
she  must  also  say,  she  herself  was  much  to 
blame — she  had  never  found  force  enough 
to  compel  me  to  labor,  and  to  suppress  my 
inclination  for  unlimited  strolling. 

"Be  quite  easy  about  it,"  said  Miss 
Fliedner  smiling.  "  Miss  Claudius  is  fond 
of  speaking  extravagantly. ,  The  gentleman 
is  st&rn  but  not  tactless,  you  can  confidently 
speak  with  him." 

"  Now,  if  you  think  so,"  replied  Ilse  evi- 
dently relieved.  "  I  do  not  know  why,  but 
I  have  confidence  in  the  man.  What  kind 
of  a  face  he  has,  to  be  sure  I  don't  know, 
but  the  child  here  saw  him  four  weeks  ago 
the  moor,  and  says  he  is  an  old,  a  very  old 
man ;  then  of  course  he  must  have  experi- 
ence and  knows  the  world." 

Charlotte  threw  up  both  arms  and  shook 
with  laughter.  "  Uncle  Eric  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  most  august  princess  of  the 
heath  I "  she  cried,  and  Miss  Fliedner  also 
looked  at  me  with  a  roguish  smile. 

"Take  your  box  and  come  with  me!" 
said  she  to  Ilse. 

"Then  I  must  be  there  too!"  cried 
Charlotte. 

"  In  your  morning  dress  ?  "  asked  JVfiss 
Fliedner  astonished. 

"Ah,  what!  is  it  not  fine  and  fresh?'' 


she  exclaimed,  stepping  before  the  glass 
and  drawing  her  cap  farther  on  her  head. 

The  old  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
conducted  us  out  into  the  dusky  hall,  here 
she  noiselessly  opened  a  door  at  the  oppo- 
site end. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  turned  on  the 
threshold  and  run  into  the  yard  to  convince 
myself  that  the  July  sun  really  shone  on 
the  cloudless  morning  sky.  Ah,  how  cold 
and  gloomy  it  was  behind  these  grated 
windows  I  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  the  bright  front  of  the  houses  shone, 
but  their  glaring  surfaces  only  made  the 
shadows  around  the  stone  arched  ceiling 
and  brown  leather  tapestry  seem  more  pal- 
pably dark.  With  every  breath  the  lungs 
inhaled  a  close,  thick  air,  in  which  all  the 
flowers  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  died 
and  withered. 

We  passed  through  the  large  hall-like 
room  and  entered  the  adjoining  one.  There 
was  only  one  gentleman  here,  although  sev- 
eral desks  stood  agaist  the  wall.  The  gen- 
tleman sat  so  that  he  could  oversee  the 
whole  room  and  also  the  door  by  which  we 
came.  At  our  entrance  he  raised  his  head ; 
then  arose  ,  a  little  annoyed  as  it  seemed, 
and  left  the  window  at  which  his  desk  stood. 
He  had  a  small,  refined,  somewhat  pale 
face.  Charlotte  hastened  belore  us  toward 
him. 

"In  your  morning-cap,  Charlotte?"  he 
asked,  his  large  blue  fiery  eyes  were  fas- 
tened displeased  on  her  fiice.  The  red 
flush  on  her  cheeks  deepened  and  spread 
over  her  whole  fece. 

"  Ah,  uncle,  you  are  alone,"  she  pleaded 
and  let  her  eyes  sweep  quickly  around  the 
room.  "Do  not  be  so  strict  with  your 
rules — I  wanted  to  be  here  when  you  nuuie 
an  interesting  acquaintance." 

I  had  quickly  fled  behind  Ilse.  "  That  is 
not  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  thalersy*' 
I  whispered  anxiously, 

Charlotte's  sharp  ear  caught  the  words. 
"  Uncle,"  said  she,  laughing  mischievously, 
"  foar  weeks  ago  a  young  lady  saw  you  in 
the  Luneburg  heath,  and  now  wishes  the 
*  old,  very  old  Mr.  Claudius  '*—  " 
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"Oh,  it  is  in  the  end  all  the  same,  whether 
it  is  this  gentleman  or  not,  whom  the  child 
saw,"  interrupted  Ilse  abruptly.  "  I  wish 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Claudius,  and  you  are  he?" 

He  nodded  assent  with  the  ^int  trace  of 
a  smile  around  his  thin  lips.  And  now  Ilse 
began  again  her  report.  She  must  have 
learned  it  by  heart,  as  the  minister  his  ser- 
mon ;  for  it  rolled  out  without  interruption 
in  the  same  succession  as  to  Miss  Fliedner. 

Meanwhile  I  hid  behind  the  ladies  and 
observed  the  gentleman  more  closely.  He 
had  the  slender  fine  form  of  the  old  roan  in 
brown  hat  and  had  also  his  voice ;  but  it 
was  not  possible  that  was  his  head.  Over 
the  youthfully  smooth  forehead  lay  a  stripe 
of  thick,  ashy-blond  waving  hair  which  to 
be  sure  in  some  lights  assumed  a  deep  sil- 
ver hue.  Under  this  grayish-blond  hair 
the  dark  eyebrows  had  a  striking  appear- 
ance. Firm  and  bold  they  arched  over  the 
blue  eyes,  giving  to  the  pale,  refined,  al- 
though not  really  beautiful  features,  the 
trait  of  strength.  I  saw  how  gradually  a 
small  fold  deepened  between  the  eyebrows 
-'-evidently  Use's  proposal  displeased  him, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  interest 
himself  in  the  matter ;  now  and  then  he 
cast  a  side  glance  at  the  open  folios  beside 
him ;  one  saw  it  was  annoying  to  him  to  be 
disturbed,  although  he  politely  exerted  him- 
self to  show  an  attentive  deme^or. 

**  I  can  only  advise  you,"  said  he  coolly, 
as  Ilse  paused  to  take  breath,  *'  to  place  the 
young  lady  as  soon  sis  possible  in  some 
seminary." 

"No,  uncle!"  interrupted  Charlotte. 
^  It  would  be  cruel  to  press  that  young, 
shy  creature  who  till  now  has  enjoyed  the 
most  unlimited  freedom,  into  these  ma- 
chines ;  these  model  institutions !  Life  in 
a  seminary  is  horrible  !  " 

« Is  it  horrible,  Charlotte  ?  "  he  repeated 
much  surprised.  ^And  you  have  spent 
nearly  your  whole  life  till  now  in  a  semi- 
nary ?    Why  have  you  never  spoken  of  it  ?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ''What 
use  would  my  complaining  have  been?" 
was  the  somewhat  bitter  reply. 

He  looked  sternly  and  sharply  at  her  but 
said  not  a  word  more.  At  this  moment  the 
door  opened ;  the  old  book-keeper  eiitered 
followed  by  a  tall  and  very  handsome  young 


man.  The  latter  started  surprised  at  the 
presence  of  ladies  and  would  have  retired. 

"  Come  in  !  "  caUed  Mr.  XTlaudius.  He 
frowned  a  little  and  pulling  out  his  watch 
held  it  out  to  the  young  man.  "  It  is  very 
late,  Mr.  HeUdorf;"  said  he  coldly. 

Charlotte  had  returned  the  young  man's 
bow  with  an  indifferent  nod  of  the  head ; 
but  at  her  uncle's  words  she  flushed  deeply 
and  glanced  angrily  at  him. 

''  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Claudius ;  a  child  of 
my  brother's  was  taken  violently  sick  a 
few  hours  ago,"  he  apologized,  with  a 
slightly  trembling  voice,  and  took  his  seat 
at  a  desk. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  —is  the  danger 
over  ?  " 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say,  it  is  over  ! " 

Mr.  Claudius  turned  again  to  I4se.  ''  I 
really  do  not  know  how  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you  in  this  matter,"  he  said.  "  From  Mr. 
von  Sassen's  vocation  and  whole  manner  ot 
life  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  him  to 
conduct  the  course  oi  education  of  a  young 
girl,  who,  as  you  yourself  say,  is  somewhat 
ungovernable." 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  undertake  it,"  re- 
marked Miss  Fliedner. 

"And  I  too,"  said  Charlotte  quickly. 

"  The  principal  thing  now  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  little  property  which  has  fallen 
to  Miss  von  Sassen  from  her  grandnoother," 
added  the  old  lady. 

"Now  that,  I  should  think  her  father 
could  take  in  charge." 

"He  absolutely  will  not,"  said  Ilse 
quickly.  "  And  that  suits  me  best,  on  ac- 
count " — she  stopped  a  moment  as  if  per- 
plexed for  a  suitable  expression  —  **well, 
now,  on  account  of  the  broken  statues  and 
vases  which  he  is  always  buying,"  she 
added  with  sudden  determination. 

She  placed  the  tin  box  on  the  table  and 
unlocked  it ;  Mr.  Claudius  took  out  the  pa- 
pers and  glanced  over  the  documents. 

"  There  are  many  forfeited  coupons  here, 
but  the  bonds  are  good,"  said  he  laying 
them  back  in  the  box.  "  Then  I  shall  take 
charge  of  the  money  ?  Do  you  wish  that 
the  interest  should  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  save  as  much  as  possible," 
replied  Use.    "  But  to  be  sifre,  the  Doctor 
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is  very  forgetful,  and  so  it  would  be  well,  if 
the  child  received  sometimes  a  few  groschen 
in  her  own  hands,  so  that  she  could  help 
herself." 

"  Where  is  the  young  lady  ?  '* 

"  Come,  let  yourself  be  seen  once ! "  said 
Charlotte  to  me.  Before  I  was  aware  of  it 
she  had  taken  my  hat  off,  stroked  her  hands 
smoothingly  over  my  wild  locks  and  pushed 
me  forward  by  the  shoulders  somewhat  as 
one  does  a  cliild  who  is  to  recite  some  birth- 
day verse.  This  time  I  came  forward  quite 
composed.  Before  the  man  with  the  grave, 
dull,  business  fece  I  felt  not  the  slightest 
shyness  —  I  looked  up  as  innocent  to  him 
as  I  had  to  the  old  gentleman  on  the  heath. 
I  think  I  should  have  found  courage  to  con- 
tradict him  decidedly  if  he  had  begun  to 
speak  of  his  funeral  wreaths  of  dried  flowers. 
At  the  moment  when  our  eyes  met,  I  saw 
the  recognition  in  his — he  was  the  gentle- 
man in  the  blue  spectacles. 

"Ah,  see  here !  The  strange  little  maiden, 
who  had  never  seen  money  I "  he  said  sur- 
prised. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  the  princesss  of  the  heath, 
as  Dagobert  said — the  little  free  moorland- 
lark,  who  threw  down  your  money  at  your 
feet,  and  will  not  let  herself  without  further 
ado  be  shut  up  in  a  cage ! "  exclaimed 
Charlotte,  laughing.  "Now,  little  one, 
make  your  reverence  before  the  old  gentle- 
man." 

A  fine  red  glow  flushed  Mr.  Claudius' 
face. 

"  No  nonsense,  Charlotte ! "  said  he  as 
stem  and  grave  as  he  had  reproved  Dago- 
bert in  the  unfortunate  shoe  affair. 

"Do  you  agree  to  it  that  the  money  shall 
be  deposited  Ih  my  hands  .^"  he  asked 
kindly. 

It  seemed  to  me  so  strange  that  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  should  have  actually 
any  authority  over  property,  that  I  must 
laugh.  "  Does  it  then  really  belong  to  me?" 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure — to  whom  else  ?  "  said 
Use  sharply. 

"  It  belongs  to  me,  like  my  hand  here,  or 
my  eyes — I  can  do  then  with  it,  whatever  I 
wish  ?  "  I  asked  persistently,  but  almost 
breathless  with  excitement. 

"  No,  you  cannot  at  present  have  such 


unlimited  power  over  it,"  said  Mr.  Claudius 
— he  had  once  more  the  mild,  gentle  tone  as 
on  the  moor.  "  You  are  still  too  young. 
If  I  take  charge  of  these  bonds,  by  virtue 
of  my  trusteeship,  then  you  must  give  an 
account  of  every  sum  which  you  demand 
of  me." 

"  Ah,  then  that  Is  nothing,"  I  said,  sad 
and  depressed. 

"  Have  you  any  especial  wish  ? "  He 
stooped  and  looked  Inquiringly  at  me.^ 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Qaudius,  but  I  would  rather 
not  tell  it.    You  will  not  grant  it." 

"Ah,  so— you  wish  to  give  It  away." 
He  remained  perfectly  unmoved,  my  un- 
conscious estimate  of  his  character  made 
not  the  slightest  impression  upon  him. 

"  What  is  the  child  thinking  of?  "  cried 
Use  astonished.  "  Whom  do  you  wish  to 
help,  child  ?  You  know  no  one  in  the  whole 
worid ! " 

"Use,  you  know,"  I  pleaded.  "You 
know  very  well  who  is  in  poverty,  and  per- 
haps counts  the  hours  till  money  shall  come 
from  Hanover — " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lenorc ;  if  you  come  to 
me  with  that,  then  everything  is  at  an  end," 
she  interrupted.  She  was  more  angry  than 
I  had  ever  seen  her.  "  Once  for  all  not  a 
groschen  shall  be  given  I " 

"  Well  then,  keep  your  money !  "  I  cried 
angrily,  while  the  tears  clouded  my  eyes. 
"  But  /  too  will  never  take  a  groschen  of  it 
— ^never,  on  that  you  may  depend.  Use ! 
Rather  will  I  bind  funeral  wreaths  and  bou- 
quets for  Mr.  Claudius  in  his  work-room !" 

He  stared  at  me.  "  Who  has  tcrfd  you 
already  of  the  work-room  ?  " 

My  eyes  involuntarily  glanced  over  to 
Chariotte.     She  blushed  and  laughed. 

"  Charlotte  only  jested,  Mr.  Claudius  !  " 
said  Miss  Fliedneri  gently  excusing  her. 
When  my  tears  burst  forth,  the  old  lady  had 
laid  her  arm  on  my  shoulder  and  drawn  me 
towards  her.  Use  on  the  contrary  was  em- 
bittered by  my  "  childish  behavior."  She 
laid  her  large,  hard  hand  heavily  and  men- 
acingly on  the  cover  of  the  tin  box,  as  if 
thereby  it  were  closed  and  secured  against 
every  unauthorized  invasion. 

"  Mr.  Claudius,  never  suffer  it,  that  Lc- 
nore'  sends  money  away  !  "  she  earnestly 
warned  him.    "  J  tell  you,  if  »he  doe»  it 
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ome,  then  is  her  little  bit  of  property  as 
good  as  lost !  I  cannot  explain  the  matter 
wholly  to  you,  it  is  a  sad  family-story  which 
must  remain  buried.  Alas,  alas,  that  such 
a  young  mouth  should  force  one  to  bring 
out  such  things  before  strangers!  In  short, 
it  is  about  a  relative,  who  has  brought  dis- 
grace after  disgrace  upon  the  family,  who 
has  been  disowned  —  '* 

"  Do  you  know  this  relative  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Claudius,  turning  to  me. 

"  No — I  have  never  seen  her,  and  did  not 
know  till  four  weeks  ago  that  she  lived — " 

"  She  asks  for  assistance  ?  " 

**  Yes,  in  a  letter  to  my  dead  grandmother. 
But  no  one  will  give  her  anything.  She 
has  gone  among  actors,  Use  says,  and  is  a 
singer — '* 

A  deep  red  flushed  the  face  of  the  man 
— he  shut  up  the  folios  beside  him. 

**  But  she  has  lost  her  voice,  her  beauti- 
ful voice  ! "  I  continued ;  anxious  and 
pleading  I  sought  his  eyes— he  turned  away. 
"  How  terrible  it  must  be,  when  one  wishes 
to  sing  and  the  tones  refuse  to  come !  llse, 
you  are  so  kind,  how  can  you  have  the 
heart  not  to  help  where  any  one  is  in  dis- 
tress ?  " 

"  How  large  is  the  sum  which  you  de- 
sire ? "  Mr.  Claudius'  question  in  his 
calm,  mild  voice  cut  off  my  passionate 
pleading. 

"Some  hundred  thalers,"  I  replied  boldly. 

Use  threw  up  both  hands  in  despair. 

**  You  have  evidently  no  idea  how  much 
money  that  is,"  said  he. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  But  let  it  be  as 
much  as  it  will,  I  give  it  joyfully — if  she 
only  gets  her  voice  again." 

"Yes,  that  I  believe!"  laughed  Use 
grimly.  "  Such  a  child  goes  on  recklessly 
and  cares  much  what 'the  consquences  may 
be!" 

"  I  win  give  you  the  money,"  said  Mr. 
Claudius  lo  me. 

Use  really  screamed  aloud. 

"  Be  composed.  I  will  take  care  that  no 
harm  grows  out  of  this  to  Miss  von  Sassen 
— I  will  answer  for  it."  He  took  from  a 
tnoney-box  on  the  writing-table,  four  bank- 
notes and  laid  them  before  me  ;  then  quickly 
vn'otc  a  few   words  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 


"  Have  the  goodness  to  sign  this  receipt." 
He  held  out  his  pen  to  me. 

"  Use  must  do  that— I  write  too  badly," 
I  said  frankly. 

A  covert  smile  glided  over  his  face. 

"  That  would  not  be  business-like,"  said 
he.  "  If  I  deliver  the  money  to  you  the 
signature  of  Mistress  Use  is  not  sufficient. 
You  are  able  to  write  your  name  ?" 

**  O,  yes,  but  you  will  see  ;  it  is  fearful 
scrawling." 

I  stepped  on  the  platform,  seated  myself 
on  his  revolving  stool,  which  he  pushed  in 
place  and  looked  down  pleased  on  Miss 
Fliedner  and  Charlotte,  who  both  laughed. 
How  comical  must  this  slight  girlish  figure 
with  the  unshapely  broad  ruffle,  and  the 
floating  locks  have  looked  on  the  venerable 
counting-house  chair,  before  the  thick, 
grave  folios  above  which  she  could  scarcely 
raise  her  little  nose !  I  laughed  with  them, 
and  how  light  it  came  from  my  heart  I  I 
was  indeed  so  happy,  that  I  had  conquered 
the  money  for  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Claudius  leaned  his  arm  on  the  desk 
so  that  his  form  screened  me  wholly  from 
the  others.  I  took  up  the  pen  and  began 
to  make  an  L. 

I  completed  the  last  letter  and  pushed 
the  paper  away.  At  the  same  time  I  ex- 
tended my  hand  towards  his ;  it  was  the 
first  time  in  my  life  toward  a  stranger.  "I 
thank  you  ! "  said  I,  out  of  a  full  heart. 

"  For  what  then  ?  "  he  replied  in  friendly 
tone,  declining  both  hand  and  thanks. 
"  We  have  simply  entered  into  a  business 
relation ;  one  does  not  thank  for  such  a 
thing." 

I  descended  from  the  desk  and  laid  my 
arms  around  Use's  neck — her  gloomy  face 
made  me  anxious  beyond  measure.  "  llse, 
forgive  me,"  I  begged.  "  That  mus/  be. 
See  now,  I  can  sleep  quietly  again." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Use  is  now  pushed  on  one 
side  and  has  nothing  more  to  say,"  she  re- 
plied, but  did  not  repulse  me.  "*That 
must  be '  then.  Well,  for  all  that  I  care  — 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  Out  on  the  moor 
you  could  not  count  three  before  a  strange 
face,  and  now  all  at  once,  where  you  want 
to  carry  your  own  will  through,  and  where 
you  see  that  you  have  others  on  your  side. 
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here  you  can  chatter  and  be  as  noisy  as  a 
magpie  and  have  cheeks  as  hot  as  a  roast- 
ing apple.  The  affair  cannot  turn  out  a 
blessing  to  you — think  of  what  1  say — but 
don't  come  to  me  then  with  your  com- 
plaints ! " 

She  loosened  my  arms  from  her  neck, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  would  have  left 
the  room. 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Mr.  Claudius,  who  mean- 
while had  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and 
was  writing  rapidly.  "  Will  you  leave  Miss 
von  Sassen's  property  in  my  handft  without 
any  certificate  ?  " 

Now  were  Use's  cheeks  hot  as  a  roast- 
ing apple.  She  was  mortified  to  have  for- 
gotten all  precaution,  she,  the  discreet  one, 
who  "  always  knew  what  she  was  about.'' 

"  Well  it's  only  your  good  face  that's  to 
blame,  Mr.  Claudius — ^from  any  other  I 
should  certainly  not  have  forgotten  to  ask 
for  a  certificate,"  she  apologizejd,  embar- 
rassed, taking  the  paper,  while  1  put  into 
my  pocket  the  banknotes  which,  without 
Mr.  Claudius'  noticing  it,  had  been  left  on 
the  table — the  strict  business-man  must 
have  a  fine  conception  of  society  on  the 
moors. 

"  Oh,  this  intolerable  preciseness ! "  ex- 
claimed Charlotte  in  the  halL  "As  if  the 
whole  world  did  not  know  that  the  firm  of 
Claudius  would  not  soil  their  fingers  with  a 
few  miserable  thousand  thalers  I  But,  no, 
every  penny,  and  every  grain  and  seed  must 
be  recorded  and  sealed  up  !  " 

"  There  must  be  order,  perhaps  you  will 
see  that  sometime,"  said  Miss  Fliedner, 
wiping  of{  a  few  specks  of  dust  from  her 
mantilla. 

The  young  lady  tossed  her  head,  and 
sprang  down  the  steps. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Charlotte  walked  slowly  on  with  me,  she 
said  she  wished  for  a  book  fi'om  the  library. 

"  Come,  little  one,"  said  she  laying  her 
arm  on  my  shoulder;  and  drawing  me 
closer  to  her  so  that  I  felt  the  beating  of 
her  strong  heart  "  I  like  you.  You  have 
character  and  a  brave  heart  in  your  Lilipu- 
tian  body.  It  requires  some  courage  to 
look  in  uncle  Eric's  eye»  and  demand  some- 
thing of  him." 


"  Have  you  then  no  father,  or  at  least  a 
grandmother?"  I  asked,  clinging  to  her 
and  looking  shyly  up  in  her  beautiful  face, 
which  still  bore  the  stamp  of  excitement 
It  occurred  to  me  at  this  moment  that  I, 
even  with  my  melancholy  grandmother, 
had  been  a  happy  child. 

She  looked  smiling  down  upon  me.  "No 
little  princess,  no  grandmother  either,  who 
could  bequeath  me  nine  thousand  thalers  ; 
ah  !  how  would  I  have  shaken  the  dust 
from  my  feet  here!  We  were  early  or- 
phans. My  father  fell  at  I  sly  in  Morocco, 
in  '44/ — ^hc  was  a  French  officer.  When  he 
left  France,  I  was  still  in  the  cradle — I  do 
not  even  know  how  he  looked." 

"  Perhaps  like  Mr.  Claudius — -he  was  his 
brother ;  was  he  not  ? " 

She  stood  still ;  withdrew  her  arm  and 
laughing  loud  clasped  her  hands. 

"  O,  child,  you  are  so  deliciously  naive  ! 
A  Claudius  in  French  service  !  A  son  of 
the  respectable,  old  German  house  of  the 
seed-packages  I  Now,  how  they  would 
have  shaken  their  honorable  stiff  cues  at 
that !  No,  no,  in  us  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  this  honest  German  trading  element  I 
Dagobert  and  I,  we  are  French  through 
and  through,  French  with  body  and  soul ! 
God  be  thanked,  we  have  not  a  drop  of  this 
cold  fish-blood  in  our  veins !  Adopted 
children  are  we — uncle  Eric  has  taken  us, 
who  knows  why,  certainly  not  out  of  a 
pitying  heart.  That,  perhaps,  sounds 
abominable  out  of  my  mouth,  but  I  cannot 
for  one  moment  believe  it !  " 

She  threw  her  arm  again  around  me,  and 
we  walked  slowly  on.  "  His  taking  us  into 
his  house  would,  in  and  for  itself,  be  very 
noble  and  praiseworthy,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  be  ungrateful  to  him  for  it,"  she 
continued,  "  if  not  just  here  the  grossest 
tyranny  showed  itself  so  plainly.  He  has 
ostracised  our  name  —  qur  real  name  is 
Mericourt,  but  we  must  be  called  Claudius, 
must  write  Claudius.  Claudius!  what  a 
horrible,  stifl^  common-place  name !  If  he 
wanted  to  outweigh  in  some  measure  the 
name  '  Mericourt '  perhaps  offensive  to  a 
German  ear,  he  might  at  least  have  the 
*  von '  before  his  name.  We  have  no  cause 
at  all  to  be  thankful  for  this  involuntary  ex- 
change.   It  hangs  the  trader's  mark  on  our 
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very  forehead,  and  is  particularly  injurious 
to  Dagobert  in  his  career  as  a  soldier." 

"He  is  a  soldier  ?"  I  cried  astonished. 
Miss  Streit  had  often  enough  decribed  the 
gay  coats  and  bright  buttons  among  the 
visitors  at  my  father's  house. 

"What !  does  that  surprise  you  so  much? 
Ah,  so,  you  have  never  seen  him  in  his 
lieutenant  s  coat.  But  I  should  think  even 
in  his  citizen's  dress  one  would  recognize 
the  officer.  He  is  in  garrison  at  Z— —  and 
is  here  on  a  month's  ftirlough.  I  am  proud 
of  Dagobert.  We  harmonize  with  each 
other,  as  seldom  do  a  brother  and  sister. 
We  love  each  other  perhaps  the  more  be- 
cause we  have  been  long,  long  separated. 
From  my  third  year  till  two  years  ago,  I 
bave  been  in  an  academy,  and  he,  first  in  a 
professor's  family,  and  then  in  the  cadet- 
school" 

Wc  came  now  to  the  parterre  before  the 
Caroline- Joy.  '*  Come,  Hans,  come ! " 
cried  Charlotte.  The  crane,  al  his  post  by 
the  pond,  ran  up  to  her  like  an  ardent 
adorer;  from  all  sides  ran  peacocks  and 
guinea-hens,  and  here  and  there  glanced 
the  plumage  of  a  pheasant,  then  slunk  back 
again  into  the  bushes — my  presence  fright- 
ened the  shy  creatures. 

"  Now  see  this  undeserved  love  from  all 
sides ! "  laughed  Charlotte.  "  This  is  really 
gained  without  effort :  I  never  feed  or  ca- 
ress ihc  creatures,  yet  they  follow  me  step 
by  step,  as  soon  as  they  hear  my  voice.  Is 
it  not  strange  ?  " 

I  found  it  not  at  all  strange.  I  myself 
aheady  ran  beside  her  like  a  petted  but  en- 
thusiastically fond  dog.  I  was  much  too 
inexperienced  and  incapable  of  judging,  to 
be  able  to  deduce  the  power  of  her  person- 
ality from  its  individual  qualities. 

It  was  probably  the  remarkable  self-con- 
fidence and  power  in  her  whole  appearance 
^  in  every  word  of  her  firm  sonorous 
voice,  which  impressed  me  and  fascinated 
Die  so  that  I  accepted  her  and  all  which 
she  said  already  as  gospel  truth — that  she 
conld  be  mistaken  or  do  wrong,  never  oc- 
curred to  me. 

"Where  are  the  peopl^  travelling  who 
Gve  io  there  ? "  I  asked,  pointing  to  the 
scaled  doors  as  we  passed  them. 
She  stared  at  me  as  if  doubtful  whether 


I  was  quite  in  my  senses,  then  laughed 
aloud.     ''  Do  they  then  seal    the    doors 
in   the  country  when  they   travel  ?    Has 
perhaps  Mistress  Use  sealed  Dierk-Court  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha !    Where  are  the  people  gone  ? 
To  Heaven,  child ! " 
I  was  startled.    "  Arc  they  dead  ?  " 
"  Not  they,  but  Me,    A  young  single  gen- 
tleman lived  there,  Lothair,  uncle   Eric's 
older  and  only  brother — a  splendid  officer. 
You  will  see  his  picture,  it  hangs  in  the 
drawing-room  in  the  other  house."  * 
"And  he  is  dead?" 

"  Dead,  child,  really  and  irrevocably 
dead.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  so  the  official 
announcement  said,  but  privately  it  is 
known  he  sent  a  bullet  through  his  head. 
The  world  brings  his  death  in  some  kind 
of  connection  with  a  princess  of  the  ducal 
house —  " 

"  Is  this  princess  called  Sidonie  ?  "  I  in- 
terrupted. 

"Ay,  the  little  wild  child  of  the  heath 
has  genealogical  knowledge  ?  IVas  called, 
you  must  say,  for  Princess  Sidonie  is  also 
long  dead — some  days  before  the  death  of 
the  handsome  officer.  That  is  a  world 
long  ago  passed  away,  about  which  no  one 
knows  an3rthing  certain  and  I  least  of  all. 
I  only  know  that  the  seals  are  there,  and 
by  the  last  orders  of  the  former  resident 
shall  remain  there  till — well,  to  the  end  of 
time — God  willing !  But  peep  in  I  should 
like  to,  once — very  secretly.  But  every- 
thing is  bolted  and  barricaded  for  eternity, 
and  Uncle  Eric  watches  over  the  seals  like 
an  Argus." 

Heavens !  if  the  stem  man  with  the 
piercing  eyes  should  ever  find  out  that  the 
stranger  had  already  glided  behind  the 
seals  !  Every  limb  trembled,  and  I  pressed 
my  lips  more  closely  together.  O  .that  only 
that  unfortunate  secret  may  never  slip  out ! 
Scarcely  out  in  the  world,  and  already  I 
had  something  to  conceal;  I  whose  thoughts 
and  whose  words  had  hitherto  fluttered  as 
unconstrained  and  free  and  firank,  as  my 
wild  locks  in  the  heath  wind. 

Charlotte  opened  the  library  door ;  but  I 
pressed  past  her  and  ran  to  the  window 
where  my  father  worked.  No,  she  must 
not  see  bow  ridiculoj^ly  he  started  up  from 
his   writing  and  stared  round  so  helpless 
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and  dazed  !    She  must  not  laugh  at  him,  I 
would  not  suffer  it. 

"  Father,  here  we  are  again/'  I  said,  lay- 
ing my  arm  around  his  neck,  so  that  he 
could  not  start  up ;  and  he  did  not,  he  only 
looked  up  smiling  into  my  stooping  face. 
I  was  very  happy — he  already  knew  ray 
voice,  and  I  had  power  over  him. 

"  So,  you  little  rogue,  so  you  tike  me  by 
surprise  ?  "  he  jested  and  patted  my  cheek. 
"  But  if  you  will  be  just  like  your  dear 
mamma;  then  you  must  only  very,  very 
softly  lay  your  hand  on  my  forehead,  or  let 
a  flower  fall  on  my  manuscript,  and  then 
glide  away  again,  before  I  can  think  who  it 
has  been." 

It  gave  n^e  always  a  sudden  pang  throigh 
my  heart  when  he  mentioned  in  this  way 
my  mother  whom  he  must  have  loved  be- 
yond everything — for  him  she  had  had  a 
thousand  tender  attentions,  but  her  lonely 
child  had  not  existed  evep  for  her. 

Now  my  father  saw  Charlotte  also.  He 
sprang  up  and  bowed. 

"  I  have  brought  back  your  little  daugh- 
ter," she  said.  "  Doctor,  you  must  allow 
us,  the  ^unscientific'  ones  in  the  other  house, 
to  have  a  hand  also  in  lorming  and  cultivat- 
ing the  little  wildling  of  the  heath." 

He  thanked  her  cordially  for  the  offer 
and  gave  her  unlimited  authority;  then 
suddenly  rubbed  his  forehead  thoughtfully. 
"  Now  I  just  think  of  it — ^yes,  yes,  I  am 
sometimes  a  little  forgetful— I  spoke  yes- 
terday a  few  moments  with  the  Princess 
Margaret ;  I  accidently  mentioned  your  ar- 
rival, my  child,  and  she  expressed  an  ear- 
nest wish  to  see  you  next  week.  She  knew 
your  mother,  when  she  was  maid-of-honor 
at  L court." 

"  You  fortunate  creature ! "  cried  Char- 
lotte. "  An  old  noble  name,  a  renowned 
father,  and  a  mother  who  has  been  maid-of- 
honor — truly  the  gods  have  poured  out  their 
full  horns  over  you  I  And  that  does  not 
even  seem  desirable  to  you  ?  " 

"  No — I  am  afraid  of  the  Princess,"  I  re- 
plied, shy  and  anxious,  clinging  to  Use. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Lorrie ;  you  will  love 
her  at  once,"  my  father  consoled  me,  but 
Charlotte  frowned. 

"Come,    little    heath-flower,    don't   be 


childish  !  "  she  reproved.  "  The  Princess 
is  very  amiable.  She  is  the  sister  of  that 
Prince.ss  Sidonie  of  whom  we  were  just 
talking,  and  the  aunt  of  the  young  Duke. 
She  does  the  honors  of  his  court,  for  he  is 
pot  yet  married,  and  she  is  said  to  be  es- 
pecially friendly  to  little,  bashful,  and  — 
don't  be  offended — somewhat  silly  young 
girls  who  are  fearful  before  their  first  pre- 
senUtion  at  court.  So  quiet  yourself,  child!" 
She  took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  turned 
me  back  and  forth.  "Are  you  going  to 
present  your  little  daughter  so  to  the  Prin- 
cess ? "  she  asked  my  father  showing  her 
white  teeth  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

He  looked  at  her  with  unsteady,  uncom- 
prehending glance. 

"  Now,  I  mean  in  this  antedeluvian  cos- 
tume ? " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Miss,''  said  Use  sharply, 
"In  that  dress  my  poor  lady  mourned 
for  her  husband.  At  that  time  she  too  was 
proud  and  elegant,  and  that  dress  was  good 
enough  for  her,  and  it  will  not  hurt  the 
Princess  either,  if  she  should  see  the  child 
in  it  now." 

Charlotte  laughed  loud.  "How  many 
years  ago  was  that,  good  mistress  Use  ?  " 

But  now  a  light  broke  in  on  my  father. 
He  stroked  his  forehead.  "  H-m,  that  is  it? 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  right.  Miss  Claudius,  so 
Lorrie  is  not  wholly  presentable.  I  re- 
member— my  dead  wife  had  an  exquisite 
taste,  and  afterwards  she  went  often  with 
me  to  court.  Dear  Use,  down  in  the  base- 
ment, among  my  effects,  there  must  be  two 
trunks  full  of  articles  for  the  toilet, — after 
the  painful  event  my  housekeeper  packed 
them—  " 

"  Mercy  on  us !  that  is  now  fourteen 
years  ago  !  "  cried  Use,  clasping  her  hands. 
"And  all  that  has  not  once  been  opened 
and  aired  ?  " 

He  shook  his  bead. 

"  Ah,  you  poor  creature  ! "  really  shouted 
Charlotte,  throwing  her  arm  around  me. 
"  Then  I  must  come  to  the  rescue,  other- 
wise the  town  would  have  a  sensation,  such 
as  never  before  !  I  will  provide  for  every- 
thing, doctor ! " 

"  So — and  who  will  pay  for  it  then  ?  " 
asked  Use  dryly. 
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My  father's  face  became  anxious  and  per- 
plexed—  he  twisted  his  fingers  till  the 
knuckles  cracked. 

Charlotte  observed  this.  "  I  will  speak 
with  uncle  at  once,"  she  said. 

**  He  can  give  the  child  no  other  money 
than  belongs  to  her,''  Use  remarked  per- 
sistently, "  then  we  shall  soon  see  how  it 
will  be ;  the  little  property  will  fly  to  the 
four  winds  for  all  kinds  of  finery  and  trump- 
ery, before  we  know  where  we  are !  " 

"Well,  for  all  that  I  care,  keep  your 
money  in  your  pocket ! "  cried  Charloite 
angrily.  "  I  will  give  her  my  newest  suit 
which  came  home  yesterday  from  the  dress- 
maker. In  that  dress  the  child  shall  not 
go  to  court — I  love  her  too  well  for  that ! " 

I  bent  my  head  sideways  and  secretly 
kissed  the  large  white  hand  which  lay  on 
my  shoulder.  Ilse  saw  the  movement,  and 
shook  her  head,  while  a  sad,  bitter  look, 
never  seen  before  stole  over  her  foce.  I 
believe  she  repented  already,  the  second 
time  to-day,  having  brought  me  into  the 
house  of  the  "  sensible  people." 

But  as  yet  she  had  no  reason  for  anxiety; 
in  the  feeling  of  gratitude  with  which  I 
kissed  Charlotte's  hand  there  mingled  not 
a  trace  of  vanity.  I  had  not  the  remotest 
thought  that  without  th:  broad  muslin 
ruffle  from  which  Charlotte  coolly  freed  me, 
t  could  look  handsomer— above  such  a  del- 
icate lace  collar  as  the  young  lady  wore, 
my  brown  faice  would  not  look  a  shade 
whiter,  and  the  little  ears  which  reddened 
at  the  slightest  anxiety  would  stand  out 
just  as  comically  above  it  as  they  rose  out 
of  the  white  mull  billows.  But  this,  too,  I 
did  not  consider  for  one  moment — I  thanked 
her,  simply  and  alone,  for  the  love  which 
she  showed  me. 

Charlotte  took  leave  of  my  father  with- 
out the  desired  book ;  my  presentation  at 
court  seemed  to  have  stirred  up  a  whirlwind 
of  thoughts  behind  the  mooth  forehead. 
Below  in  the  hall  she  assured  me  ag^in  she 
wished  to  provide  ever)rthing,  admonished 
me  to  overcome  my  causeless  dread  and 
bashfulness,  and  hastened  home. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  put  on  the  bor- 
rowed clothes,"  said  Ilse  to  me  as  Char- 
lotte disappeared  behind  the  trees.  "Your 
blessed  grandmother  would  turn  over  in 


her  grave.  Now,  alas,  I  must  evea  beg 
Mr.  Claudius  to  g»ve  the  money  for  this 
nonsensical  stuE  They  will  make  a  fine 
puppet  of  you  in  the  house  over  there  !  " 

As  we  entered  our  sitting-room,  where 
the  servant  was  just  Setting  the  table,  the 
old  gardener  met  us  and  said  by  direction 
of  Mr.  Claudius  he  had  just  placed  a  flow- 
er-stand in  my  room.  With  difficulty  I 
stammered  over  some  stiff  words  of  thanks 
— I  did  not  want  Mr.  Claudius'  flowers,  he 
had  better  sell  them,  the  niggardly  uncle  ! 
I  would  not  go  in  even  to  look  at  them. 
But  in  the  afternoon  in  one  of  the  hottest, 
most  depressing  hours  of  mv  life  till  now, 
I  sat  beside  them,  for  they  half  shaded  my 
writing-table.  My  writing-table  I  What 
irony,  to  place  for  me  a  table,  intended  ex- 
clusively for  writing.  And  now  I  sat  there 
perspiring  with  my  exertions  and  my 
anxiety ;  for  I  should  and  must  write  a  let- 
ter— the  first  in  my  life.  Ilse  had  been  in- 
exorable. "  You  may  see  to  it,  how  you 
manage  this  matter  which  you  have  stirred 
up ;  not  a  finger  will  1  put  to  it !  "  she  de- 
clared pitilessly,  and  left  me  alone  to  my 
gigantic  task. 

"  Dear  Aunt  :  I  have  read  your  letter. 
It  pains  me  to  the  very  heart  that  you  have 
lost  your  fine  voice,  and  since  my  dear 
grandmother  is  dead,  I  send  you  the  money," 
thus  read  the  black  scrawling  letters  on  the 
paper  before  me.  The  beginning  had  been 
happily  found  and  I  raised  my  eyes  for 
some  inspiration  from  without. 

A  delicious  fragrance  streamed  towards 
me ;  there  stood  the  flower-stand ;  mag- 
nificent pale  tea-roses  hung  their  heavy 
heads  and  —  O  heavens— amid  all  these 
proud  rose,  azalea,  and  camelia  bushes  lay 
a  wreath  of  blossoming  heather!  That 
old  gardener  had  been  too  thoughtful !  I 
threw  down  the  pen  and  grasped  with  both 
hands  the  flowery  tufts.  Then  it  all  arose 
before  me,  the  roof  with  the  heath-garni- 
ture between  the  tiles,  the  bees  humming 
around  it,  and  the  magpies  screaming  in 
the  top  of  the  old  oaks  in  the  quiet  tree- 
yard.  The  old  fir  with  its  bristling  branches 
stood  erect  under  the  glowing  midday  heat, 
and  in  the  red  and  purple  heath-carpet 
shone  the  yellow  broom-flowers  like  em- 
broidered stars.    Blue  buttecflije|J,  J  ran 
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after  \Jiem  down  to  the  birk,  into  the  thicket 
of  alders  and  willows,  and  quick,  my  hot, 
bare  feet  plunged  into  the  cool  dark'  heath- 
brook  !  I  started  up,  drew  my  hands  away 
and  once  more  dipped  deeply  and  angrily 
the  pen  into  the  horrible  ink  which  men 
had  invented  for  my  torture. 

But  now  for  the  letter.    "  I  live  with  my 

father  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Claudius  in  K 

if  you  wish  to  write  to  me  and  will'  let 
me  know  if  the  money  goes  rightly  to 
you  through  the  post."  —  That  was  done  I 
It  was  all  right,  if  she  only  could  read  it. 
Ilse  always  said  no  one  could  make  any 
sense  out  of  my  writing,  because  the  letters 
were  so  mixed  and  confused.— Ah,  there 
was  the  cran^  beginning  to  dance  out  on 
the  grass  and  a  flock  of  guinea-hens  fled 
behind  the  wall  of  the  pond — Dagobert 
was  just  coming  out  of  the  grove;  he 
swung  his  light  cane  in  the  air  as  he  walked, 
coming  straight  towards  the  Caroline-Joy. 
Terrified  I  bent  down,  for  he  looked  steadily 
up  to  the  window  where  I  sat  No,  no,  he 
did  not  come  in — ^it  would  have  been  too 
simple  if  I  had  followed  my  first  anxious 
impulse  and  bolted  the  door ! — he  went  up 
to  the  library  ;  I  heard  the  sound  of  his 
receding  footsteps  as  he  mounted  the  stairs. 


Heavens  !  how  much  happened  in  the  world 
and  how  much  there  walls  to  see  and  expe- 
rience, and  yet  there  were  people  who  wrote 
all  the  day  long  and  bent  over  stupid,  life- 
less paper,  like  Mr.  Claudius,  for  example, 
over  his  foKos  in  the  other  house. 

Now  for  the  signature;  "Your  niece, 
Lenore  von  Sassen,"  and  finally  the  ad- 
dress which  I  laboriously  copied,  letter  by 
letter  from  the  tattered  fragment  of  my 
aunt's  letter.  Thank  heaven,  it  was  done  ! 
It  was  the  first,  but  certainly  also  the  last 
letter  which  I  would  write — I  would  never 
do  it  again  I  There  lay  the  pen  again  on 
the  antique  ink-stand  where  I  had  found  it, 
— ^from  my  heart  I  granted  it  the  everlast- 
ing peace  of  the  departed. 

For  good  or  ill,  Use  must  place  the  five 
stamps  on  the  envelope ;  then  angrily,  just 
touching  it  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  as 
if  it  burned  her,  she  herself  carried  it  to 
the  post-office — not  for  the  worid  would  she 
trust  so  much  money  to  stranger  hands. 

This,  my  poor  bit  of  writing  and  its  con- 
sequences alwa3rs  makes  me  think  of  a  little 
innocent  bvrd  who  unconsciously  carries  the 
seed  of  a  harmful,  luxuriant  weed  into  a 
well-ordered  flower-garden. 

Julia  A.  Spragui. 


Flower-script. 

In  gray  heroic  days,  the  ages  olden 

*Ere  iron  Progress  blew  her  note  of  steam, 
Men  used  to  see  in  flowers  blue  and  golden 

Some  bright  ideal  or  some  fairy  dream. 
Those  were  the  golden  days,  the  blissful  season 

When  men  were  brave,  and  women  always  young, 
And  all  forgot  sometimes  the  rule  of  reason 

To  hear  the  song  that  Love  and  Fancy  sung. 
That  day's  last  flush  has  left  the  Grecian  mountains, 

No  muse  or  goddess  haunts  the  fabled  hill ; 
But  still  around  us  flow  Castalian  fountains, 

The  soul  of  Poetry  lingers  round  us  stilL 
A  nobler  song  than  stirs  in  Homer's  pages 

Breathes  from  a  crocus  if  we  will  but  hear 
Tis  God's  handwriting,  thus  through  all  the  ages 

His  hand  has  scattered  poems  far  and  near. 
And  when  with  old  time  superstitions  sated 

We  still  may  read  the  flowers,  and  think  how  long 
Our  God  has  sent  them  to  us  fresh  created, 

Children  of  light  and  poety  and  song.         -^  t 

Mary  C.  Peckhat^ 
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DO  the  girls  and  bo3rs  of  New  England 
indulge  in  May  morning  parties  now- 
a-days,  and  merry  May  breakfasts  in  the 
open  air?  Does  any  one  know  aught  of 
May  baskets  or  have  these  pleasant  floral 
surprises,  mysteriously  attached  to  the 
doorknob  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
gone  the  way  of  all  old  fashions  into  ob- 
livion ?  It  has  of  late  become  customary 
to  denounce  May^lay  processions  and  par- 
ties as  barbarous,  and  indeed  the  custom 
of  allowing  or  requiring  children,  thinly 
dressed,  with  bare  arms  and  heads  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  paper  roses,  to  march  for 
an  hour  or  more  in  a  weary  procession 
through  city  streets,  is  simply  inhuman. 
But  as  a  people  we  spend  too  much  of  our 
time  in  heated  rooms,  and  £ur  less  time  out 
of  doors  than  is  conducive  to  vigorous 
health  ;  hence  any  occasion,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  that  calls  healthy  young  peo- 
ple forth  for  innocent  enjoyment  in  the 
open  air,  —  provided  always  that  they  are 
suitably  clothed,  —  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  reprehended. 

I  have  pleasant  memories  of  May-day 
parties.  How  secretly  were  all  our  pre- 
parations made  lest  our  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  were  unequal  to  the  long 
tramp  we  proposed,  should  insist  on  being 
members  of  the  party.  Hoods  and  shawls, 
mittens  and  rubbers,  the  frugal  lunch, 
consisting  of  sandwiches  or  crackers  and 
cheese,  and  even  the  big  coffee-pot  "fixed," 
were  placed  by  the  bedside,  for  we  intended 
to  be  off  at  dawn  so  silently  that  the  above- 
mentioned  younger  members  of  the  house- 
hold should  not  be  awakened.  Of  course 
one's  most  intimate  friend  would  come  to 
spend  the  night  with  her,  and  of  course 
also,  there  would  be  a  conversation  carried 
on  in  suppressed  tones  for  half  the  night 
at  least ;  suppose  they  should  forget  to  call 
me  in  the'  morning ;  or  more  calamitous 
supposition  yet,  what  if  they  should  after 
all,  make  a  mistake  and  throw  the  pebble 
up  at  the  wrong  window,  where  the  younger 
ones  were  sleeping.  But  there  came  the 
click  at  the  window,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  just  fallen  asleep,  and  we  opened 
our  eyes  to  find  the  dim  light  of  early  dawn 


shining  in  upon  us.  How  carefully  we 
raised  the  window  to  assure  our  friends 
that  we  had  heard  their  signal  and  would 
be  down  in  a  minute ;  how  anxiously  we 
looked  at  the  sky  to  see  what  sort  of  a  day 
it' was  likely  to  be,  and  we  considered  our- 
selves fortunate  if  we  did  not  come  home 
from  our  excursion  in  a  drizzling  rain  ;  how 
hastily  we  dressed  with  whispered  ques- 
tions and  responses  ;  how  stealthily  we 
descended  the  stairs,  and  what  an  appalling 
shriek  the  outside  door  would  always  send 
back  to  arouse  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the 
silent  house,  when  we  were  trying  to  close 
it  so  noiselessly  behind  us.  Fearful  lest 
the  awakening  should  not  cease  with  the 
echoes  we  rushed  away  down  the  road  to 
the  appointed  starting-place  and  the  reign 
of  silence  was  at  an  end. 

How  loud  our  voices  sounded  in  the  still 
morning  air  as  we  laughingly  related  the 
interesting  experiences  of  our  escape  from 
the  house ;  how  noisily  we  clattered  over 
the  wooden  bridge,  which  led  from  the  vil- 
lage towards  the  woods  where  the  May- 
flowers grew  ;  wi^h  what  glee  were  we  filled 
when  we  detected  some  night-capped 
dame,  who,  roused  from  her  morning  nap 
by  our  voices,  peeped  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  ;  ov  what  a  burst  of  merriment 
assailed  the  good  man  of  the  house  when 
he  appeared  at  the  window  with  frowsy 
head,  half-open  eyes,  and  a  vague  look  of 
perplexed  astonishment,  —  it  takes  so  little 
to  make  light  hearts  merry ! 

When  we  reached  the  spring  we  stopped 
to  make  coffee,  and  eat  our  breakfast.  Our 
coffee  was  not  made  by  Prof.  Bldt's  recipe, 
but  I  wonder  if  Prof.  Bldt's  coffee  ever 
tasted  half  as  delicious  as  that  smoky  liq- 
uid which  we  drank  from  tin  dippers,  stand- 
ing by  our  fire  and  enjoying  its  glow.  For 
the  wind  was  cold,  although  it  had  lost  the 
cruel  sting  of  winter,  and  we  were  glad  to 
unbend  our  numb  fingers  in  the  genial 
warmth.  Somebody  had  brought  a  bottle 
of  milk,  which  was  the  crowning  luxury, 
and  Kane's  Arctic  voyagers  could  scarcely 
have  enjoyed  their  hot  coffee  more  than 
did  we. 

But  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hot  coffee, 
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we  do  not  forget  that  the  ostensible  object 
of  our  excursion  is.  a  search  for  wild  flow- 
ers, May-flowers  especially.  We  find  these 
"  darlings  of  the  forest "  hiding  away  'neath 
last  year's  dead  leaves.  This  blossom, 
the  New  England  May-flower,  or  Trailing 
Arbutus  (Epigeae  repens)  is  dear  to  every 
lover  of  flowers,  and  too  universally  known 
to  need  any  description.  But  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  gathering  this  blossom  in  its 
forest  home,  of  which  the  buyer  of  May- 
flowers in  the  city  knows  nothing.  Its 
spicy  fragrance  often  reveals  its  presence, 
when  the  eye  fails  to  discover  its  hiding- 
place,  and  sweeping  aside  the  brown  pine- 
needles,  we  find  the  rose-tinted  blossoms 
in  all  their  perfection.  The  Arbutus  has  a 
lovlier  color,  —  clear  and  pure  as  the  pink 
lining  of  a  sea-shell,  —  aud  a  richer  fra- 
grance when  growing  by  the  seashore,  than 
when  growing  inland.  The  same  is  true,  I 
think,  ot  all  wild  flowers,  and  even  the  au- 
tumn foliage  has  more  gorgeous  tints  by 
the  sea.  1  love  to  fancy  that  they  catch 
their  brighter  hues  and  sweeter  scents  from 
the  odorous  sea-winds. 

We  search  for  violets,  but  the  laggards 
have  hardly  opened  their  blue  eyes  so  early 
in  the  season  as  this,  and  we  are  fain  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  Bluets  or  Inno- 
cence (Oldenlandia  caerulea).  What  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  color  of  wild 
flowers  applies  with  especial  force  to  this. 
By  the  sea  its  color  is  unmistakeably  blue, 
but  in  the  country  it  is  a  dingy  white.  If 
a  teacher  of  botany  in  the  country  sends 
forth  pupils,  who  do  not  know  the  flower 
by  name,  to  search  for  it,  and  describes  it 
as  being  pale  blue,  nine  out  often  will  pass 
it  by  as  a  white  flower  and  search  lor  some- 
thing else.  This  delicate  little  four-parted 
flower,  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
is  common  in  grassy  places  throughout 
New  England  during  the  entire  month. 

The  Plantain-leaved  Everlasting  (Anten- 
naria  plantaginifolia)  is  always  in  bloom  by 
May-day.  This  plant  receives  many  diflfer- 
ent  names  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  call  it  Mouse-ear,  and  others  Ladies' 
Tobacco.  It  belongs  to  the  puzzling  Com- 
posite family  and  is  consequently  some- 
thing of  a  bugbear  to  young  botanists.     It 


is  a  white,  woolly  plant,  whose  flowers  of 
dull  white  are  imperfect  or  separated,  some 
of  the  plants  having  flowers  with  stamens, 
while  the  flowers  of  other  plants  have  pis- 
tils. These  plants  always  grow  near  each 
other,  and  the  foliage  is  the  same.  When 
the  plants  are  in  bud  they  look  exactly 
alike,  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  the  staminate 
being  flatter  and  usually  a  little  lower  than 
the  others.  What  we  commonly  call  one 
flower  consists  of  numberless  little  flowers 
so  closely  crowded  together  as  to  give  an 
appearance  somewhat  resembling  little 
tufts  of  wool.  Each  separate  flower  is  a 
very  tiny  affair  and  it  can  hardly  be  exam- 
ined, except  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  This 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  early  wild 
flowers.   ^ 

Another  unfailing  May-day  blossoni  is 
the  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  Virginiensis),  a 
pretty  white  flower  growing  in  dry  and 
rocky  soil.  It  is  an  Alpine  plant,  and  its 
habits  are  recorded  in  its  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  saxum,  a  rock,  and 
frango,  to  break.  It  is  often  found  growing 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Many  little  flowers 
are  here  grouped  together  and  raised  on 
one  crisp,  leafless,  fleshy  stem,  which  is 
easily  snapped  oflf  in  gathering  the  flowers. 
The  foliage  of  the  plants  consists  of  a  ro- 
sette of  leaves  clustered  about  the  foot  of 
the  flower  stem.  These  leaves  are  of^en 
tinted  with  red  when  first  grown,  b  t  event- 
ually they  become  green.  This  flower  is 
well  adapted  to  rockwork.  The  Swamp 
Saxifrage  is  found  in  wet  lands  later  in 
May.  In  structure  it  closely  resembles  its 
Alpine  sister,  but  in  appearance,  it  is  a 
coarse  and  homely  flower. 

The  golden  Dandelion  is  everjrwhere 
about  us,  and  on  some  bleak  hill- top,  we 
snail  doubtless  see  the  wedding  Anemone 
(Anemone  nemorosa)  called  Snowdrcp  or 
Windflower.  This  is  a  smooth  and  fragile 
plant  bearing  a  single  white  blossom, — 
often  purple-tinted  on  the  outside, — which 
trembles  at  the  summit  of  its  slender  stem, 
above  its  fine  green  leaves.  In  general 
appearance,  very  similar  to  this  is  the  Rue- 
anemone,  which  comes  a  little  later.  But 
the  Rue-anemone  has  several  flowers  raised 
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on  one  stalk  above  the  green  leaves,  and 
can  hence  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  Snowdrop  which  has  but  one. 

The  Shad-bush  (Amelanchier  Canaden- 
sisX  known  also  as  the  June-lerry  or  Sugar 
Pear,  brightens  the  woods  with  its  white 
bloom.  It  varies  in  size  from  a  low  shrub 
to  a  tree  many  feet  in  height.  The  crimson 
bracts  at  the  ba^e  of  the  flower-stalks,  and 
the  silken  opening  green  leaves  add  much  to 
its  appearance.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  ripe 
in  June,  and  edible.  The  Red  Cherry  is  in 
bloom  soon  after  the  Shad-bush,  and  some- 
what resembles  it,  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  tae  tree,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
flowers. 

Unless  the  spring  be  unusually  advanced, 
we  shall  scarcely  be  likely  to  find  any  other 
flowers  on  May-day,  except  those  that  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  small  white 
Chick  weed  may  be  out,  and  if  we  venture 
down  in  the  lowlands,  we  may  find  some 
Horsetails  with  their  curious  jointed  stems. 

The  reign  of  flowers  has  now  £urly  com- 
menced, however,  and  as  day  after  day 
glides  by,  a  host  of  them  will  be  coming 
forward  for  recognition  ;  the  pale  blue  blos- 
some  of  the  Ground  Ivy  or  Gill,  a  square- 
stemmed  plant,  creep  along  the  garden 
wall ;  close  by,  the  green  spike  of  the  Rip- 
plegrass  reminds  us  of  its  brother  the  Plain- 
tain,  that  will  be  along  in  a  month  or  two ; 
the  Horse-chestnut  is  adorned  with  great 
clusters,  pretty  at  a  distance ;  the  tenacious 
Shepherd's  Purse,  fast  rooted  in  the  sand 
at  the  roadside,  commences  its  summer's 
work,  and  promises  in  autumn  as  the  result 
of  its  thrift,  a  long  stalk  of  numberless 
pods  ;  but  the  golden-hearted  blossoms  of 
the  Strawberry  on  the  hill-side  promise  us 
a  fruitage  far  more  to  our  taste ;  the  low 
Blueberry  and  Wild  Plum  are  in  full  bloom ; 
the  iragrance  of  the  sweet  Fern  greets  us 
pleasantly  in  our  walks  ;  the  Golden  Rag- 
wort, wrapping  itself  in  tattered  wool,  looks 
so  much  like  the  autumn  Asters  that  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  it  has  come  so  early 
by  mistake ;  and  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
Goldthread,  —  so  called  because  of  its 
thread-like  root  of  golden  yellow,  —  are  set 
off  to  good  advantage  by  its  cleft  leaves  of 
glossy  green. 

In  some  retired  spot,  the  Star-of-Beth- 


lehem  whispers  an  eloquent  story  of  a  gar- 
den, that  in  some  remote  epoch  of  the  past, 
probably  adorned  this  now  deserted  place. 
Near  by,  we  shall  very  likely  find  grass- 
grown  hollows  that  are  ruined  cellers,  every 
trace  of  the  houses  that  once  covered  them 
having  long  since  disappeared.  Perhaps 
these  cellars  mark  the  site  of  what  was  in 
colonial  times  a  thrifty  village,  and  the  an- 
cestors of  this  pretty,  pale  flower  were  trans- 
planted from  their  English  home  and  lov- 
ingly cherished  her.  On  some  unhappy 
day,  the  Indians  swooped  down  and  burned 
the  village  while  the  inhabitants  fled  for 
their  lives,  —  were  slain  by  their  foes,  —  or 
more  dreadful  fate  yet,  were  taken  away  for 
a  long  captivity.  The  Star-of-Bethlehem 
lived  on,  though  the  hands  that  had  planted 
it  cared  for  it  no  more.  The  summer  came 
and  went,  but  no  human  voice  broke  the 
Sabbath  stillness  of  the  air ;  the  garden 
flowers  died  out  one  by  one,  and  Nature 
gradually  covered  with  her  fair,  fresh  green 
the  unsightly  scars  left  by  the  fire,  until  at 
length  the  Star-of-Bethlehem  alone  was  left 
to  tell  the  dreadful  tale  to  its  faithful  friend, 
the  sighing  spring  breeze. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  most  of  the  violets, 
and  there  is  a  large  family  of  them,  are  in 
bloom.  The  violets  are  generally  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  shape  of 
the  accompanying  green  leaves.  The 
round-leaved  violet,  the  lance- leaved  violet, 
the  arrow-leaved  violet,  and  the  bird-foot 
violet  are  all  at  home  on  the  New  England 
hills.  The  common  blue  violet,  the  sweet 
white  violet,  and  the  downy  yellow  violet,— 
"the  virfet  golden "  of  which  Alice  Gary 
tells  in  Pictures  of  Memory,  — may  reward 
our  rambles.  Let  me  once  more  claim  for 
seaside  flowers,  a  sweeter  fragrance  than 
others  yield.  The  wild  blue  violets  and 
more  particularly,  the  common  blue  violet 
(viola  cucullata,  so  called  because  the  sides 
of  the  green  leaves  are  rolled  in  towards 
each  other,  while  young)  have  a  delicious 
perfume  when  growing  at  the  seashore, 
while  in  other  localities  it  is  so  slightly 
odorous  that  it  is  very  often  declared  to  be 
entirely  scentless. 

The  Dog's  tooth  violet,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  the  flowers  of  May,  may  be  men- 
tioned  here  because  of  the  similarity  of 
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name,  but  with  the  name,  all  similarity 
ends.  The  Dog's  tooth  violet  is  really  a 
lily,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  lily  family 
is  at  once  observed.  It  is  yellow,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  two  large,  smooth 
and  shining  pale  green  leaves,  spotted  with 
purple. 

The  Hobble-bush  or  American  Way- 
faring tree,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the 
snow-balls  of  the  garden,  illuminates  dark 
swamps  with  its  snowy  crowns/  The  pure 
white  marginal  flowers  of  the  clusters  are 
often  an  inch  across.  The  green  leaves, 
opposite  or  in  pairs,  are  roundish,  each 
measuring  four  or  five  inches  across,  and 
they  terminate  in  a  short  point. 

The  scarlet  and  yellow  wild  Columbine, 
the  Chokecberry  blossoms  with  dark  sta- 
mens, the  sunny  Buttercups,  the  lavender 
wild  Geranium,  and  the  starry  Ox-eye  daisy 
or  whiteweed,  are  all  about  us.  The  latter, 
so  troublesome  to  the  farmers,  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  America.  One  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Massachusetts,  —  John  Endicott  I  think, 
—  introduced  this  flower  from  Europe,  con- 
sidering it  desirable  that  American  fields 
should  be  brightened  by  so  gay  a  blossom. 
Probably  the  American  farmers  of  to-day 
are  inclined  rather  to  heap  maledictions 
than  thanks  on  him,  for  bestowing  on  them 
this  pernicious  weed,  which  not  all  the  de- 
scendants of  John  Endicott  and  his  com- 
peers could  now  eradicate  from  the  land. 
But  nevertheless,  we  cannot  deny  the  good 
taste  of  the  flower-loving  govemor,Jfor  the 
daisy  is  very  ornamental.  And  what  is 
more  precious  to  the  universal  heart  of 
childhood,  than  "  the  daisy  radiant,  robed 
in  white  and  gold  ?  " 

On  the  hilltops  we  find  the  greenish  yel- 
low Fly  Honeysuckles,  the  flowers  in  pairs, 
the  two  blossoms  so  close  together  as  to 
form  at  their  base,  but  one  ovary  or  berry 
which  is  blue  when  ripe.  Early  in  the 
month,  the  one-sided  white  racemes  of  the 
Leather-leaf,  aptly  so  named  (Cassandra 
calyculata),  are  out,  while  towards  the  end 
of  May  the  wild  Rosemary  (Andromeda 
prolifolia)  comes,  much  resembling  the 
Leather-leafi  but  with  still  thicker  leaves 
whiqh  are  white  beneath  and  have  rolled 
margins.  The  latter  is  not  very  abundant, 
but  it  grows  in  Essex  County. 


There  are  four  varieties  of  the  Smilacina 
or  false  Solomon's  Seal,  so  called  because 
there  are  no  scars  or  seals  on  the  rootstocks, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Solomon's  Seal 
which  blossoms  in  June.  The  Smilacina 
flowers  are  waxen  white,  and  by  some  they 
are  called  wild  Lilies  of  the  valley. 

Towards  the  last  of  May  the  flowers 
come  in  such  profusion  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  leave  for  the  botanists  flowers  so 
little  attractive  as  the  yellow  Meadow  Par- 
snip, the  coarse  and  homely  white  Helle- 
bore, and  the  dull  purple  water  Avens  grow- 
ing in  the  bog.  But  while  in  the  bog,  we 
will  get  the  handsome,  white-bearded  and 
flesh-tinted  Buck-bean ;  we  will  climb  the 
hill  for  the  spicy  sassafras,  and  the  trailing, 
flower-laden  branches  of  the  Bearberry,  — 
sometimes  called  upland  or  mountam  Cran- 
berry. Hiding  in  the  hedges,  we  discover 
the  gay  fringed  Polygala  (Polygala  paucifo- 
lia),  clad  in  lovely  rose-purple,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  delicacy  of  tint  many  a  garden 
flower.  The  few  green  leaves  which  are 
crowded  towards  the  top  of  the  flower- 
stalk,  are  of  shining  dark  green.  As  the 
delighted  eye  first  rests  on  them  we  half 
imagine  that  it  is  a  flock  of  bright  little 
butterflies,  delaying  with  tremulous  wings 
for  a  second,  on  the  deep  verdure.  Here 
is  the  elegant  Star-flower  (Trientalis  Amer- 
icana) with  its  pearly  blossoms  and  its 
whorl  of  green  leaves ;  what  could  be  lov- 
lier  than  these  wreaths  of  white  bloom,  of- 
fered by  the  Hawthorn  and  scariet-fruited 
Thorn ;  and  fortunate  indeed  may  we  con- 
sider ourselves  if  we  add  to  our  floral  treas- 
ures the  spring  Orchis,  with  its  arching 
petals  of  lilac  and  snow. 

Here  and  there  by  the  roadside,  escaped 
from  cultivation,  grow  clusters  of  the  Cy- 
press Spurge.  The  stem  is  milky,  the 
leaves  are  soft  and  very  narrow,  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow  green.  Everybody  will 
recognize  this  plant,  which  under  the  name 
of  Cypress,  has  been  so  often  planted  in 
country  churchyards,  and  which  if  we  give 
it  a  place  in  our  gardens,  will  insist  on  oc- 
cupying a  great  deal  more  room  than  we 
can  spare. 

We  must  not  omit  the  showy  Cornel  or 
Dogwood.  There  is  a  low  Cornel,  a  very 
pretty  flower,  whose  ripened  fruit  is  the 
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edible  bunch-berry.  This  low  Cornel 
closely  resembles  the  blossom  of  the  flow- 
ering Dogwood,  which  is  a  tree  from  twelve 
to  thirty  feet  high.  This  is  a  beautiful  tree 
throughout  the  season,  and  it  deserves  a 
more  prominent  place  in  shrubbery  than 
it  often  receives.  The  Urge  white  flowers 
make  it  in  May  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
woods.  What  are  popularly  called  flowers, 
however,  are  not  so  at  all,  the  real  flowers 
being  greenish  and  of  little  interest,  save 
to  the  botanist.  Early  in  the  autumn  the 
leaves  turn  from  green  to  a  golden  russet 
or  yellow,  and  these  surrounding  the  scar- 
let bunches  of  berries  produce  a  fine  effect. 
And  when  in  winter  the  tree  stands  leafless, 
its  purple-striped  bark  contrasts  well  with 
dark  evergreens.  This  tree  is  not  at  all 
poisonous  as  many  people  suppose,  prob- 
ably because  of  its  name.  The  poison 
Dogwood,  also  called  the  poison  Sumach, 
which  is  very  different  in  appearance  from 
the  above,  blossoms  in  June.  It  resembles 
the  common  Sumach,  having  similar  green 
leaves,  consisting  of  several  leaflets  ar- 
ranged along  the  side  of  the  atem,  while 
the  Cornel  has  green  leaves  not  divided 
into  leaflets.  Then,  too,  the  flowers  of  th« 
poison  Dogwood  are  not  at  all  showy,  but 
they  are  small  and  greenish,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  clusters  similar  to  those  on  the 
common  Sumach.  Nor  is  the  poison  Dog- 
wood a  clambering  woody  vine,  as  it  is 
sometimes  described,  but  it  is  a  shrub  from 
five  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its  fruit 
when  ripe  is  not  bright  red  like  the  Su- 
mach, but  is  a  dull  white  or  dun-color. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  poisonous  plant 
in  our  woods,  and  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
for  when  persons  are  once  poisoned  by  it, 
the  deleterious  effects  remain  in  the  sys- 
tem for  years,  greatly  increasiog  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  aifected  by  other  veg- 


etable poisons.  Therefore  when  in  the 
woods  let  us  be  careful  not  to  touch,  nor 
even  to  approach  any  shrub  or  tree  resem- 
bling the  Sumach,  without  being  assured 
that  it  is  not  the  poison  Dogwood,  which, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it  like  the  deadly 
upas  of  Java,  poisons  the  atmosphere  about 
It.  The  common  red-fruited  Sumach,  the 
poison  Dogwood,  and  the  poison  running 
ivy  all  belong  to  the  same  family.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  poison  Dogwood  is 
Rhus  venenata,  while  the  showy,  innocent 
Dogwood,  which  lights  up  the  woods  in 
May  with  large  white  flowers,  measuring 
three  or  four  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the. four  notched  white  leaves,  is  called 
by  botanists,  Cornus  florida. 

We  must  linger  to  greet  one  more  May 
flower,  the  fragrant  Grape  Hyacinth.  In 
field  or  meadow,  or  under  the  gnarled  ap- 
ple-tree boughs  of  some  old  orchard,  we 
may  chance  upon  the  clusters  of  tiny,  dark 
blue,  musk-scented  bells.  The  flowers 
crowded  about  the  summit  of  the  leafless 
stem  resemble  a  bunch  of  miniature  grapes. 
At  a  first  glance  we  think  them  berries,  but 
a  closer  examication  reveals  the  open  throat 
with  a  little  six-toothed  crown  on  the  lower 
side  of  each  little  globe.  This  is  a  bulbous 
plant  and  the  green  leaves  are  grass-like, 
long  and  narrow.  It  is  often  cultivated,  in- 
deed I  think  it  is  rarely  found  growing  wild 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  more  common  in 
Connecticut.  So  pretty  is  it  that  having 
once  discovered  a  spot  where  it  grows,  we 
shall  be  tempted  to  make  annual  excursions 
for  it  Perhaps  this  was  the  flower  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  when  he  sang 

"  'Neath  doistered  "boughs,  each  tiny  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfvnie  on  the  pasaiog  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  aad  ever  nsgeth 

A  call  to  prayer/' 

SaroA  G.  I>$a^, 
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THE  Cr>\onel  and  I  sat  in  our  tent  at 
twilight,  talking  over  the  situation. 
1  had  just  come  to  him  from  the  North,  and 
could  tell  how  the  pulse  beat  at  home,  and 
of  course  he  was  eager  to  hear.  No  in- 
*  formation  gleaned  from  the  newspaper  Is 
quite  like  that  gathered  from  eyc-witnesses  ; 
and  e^^en  a  letter  from  my  hand  could  not 
satisfy  him  as  did  my  answers  ^to  the  many 
questions  he  had  been  hoarding  for  the  last 
year.  His  face  brightened  a  little,  and  the 
heavy  weariness  of  long  watching  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  hide  Its  haggard  fbr- 
rows,  as  I  rehearsed  the  manner  in  which 
all  loyal  men  and  women  at  the  North  were 
toiling  and  praying  for  the  Union  soldiers. 
When  I  told  him  that  even  the  children  in 
the  infant  schools  were  saving  pennies 
which  in  other  times  would  have  gone  for 
nuts  and  candy  to  buy  comforts  for  the 
regiments  guarding  the  front  of  liberty,  the 
old  joyous  look  of  other  days  came  back 
again,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  invoke 
the  likeness,  for  really  the  straightened, 
bronzed,  and  careworn  appearance  of  my 
husband  had  well  nigh  overcome  me.  I 
was  discreet  enough  however  to  choke 
down  my  emotions,  and  not  seem  to  notice 
the  change,  for  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
condition  of  the  cause  was  wearing  Jiim,  and 
not  merely  the  rough  fare  of  a  soldier's  life. 
So  I  set  about  cheering  his  despondent 
heart,  by  telling  how  we  acted  under  the 
changed  order  at  home,  —  how  we  worked 
day  and  night  for  the  boys,  —  how  we  had 
laid  aside  the  fine  apparel  in  which  peace 
and  love  had  enshrined  us,  and  with  simple 
calico  dresses  as  our  uniform  and  liberty  as 
our  inspiration  we  had  wrought  for  our  be- 
loved land  and  its  defenders^  without  a 
thought  of  growing  weary  in  well  doing, 
assured  that  in  due  time  we  should  reap 
the  fruit  of  our  earnest  endeavors. 

The  Colonel  was  bitterly  displeased  with 
the  action  of  some  of  our  superior  officers 
in  reference  to  the  colored  people  who  daily 
thronged  our  camps,  and  expressed  himself 
as  entirely  hopeless  of  success  unless  some 
plan  was  speedily  inaugurated  at  Washing- 
ton which  should  be  binding  upon  the  lead-* 


ers  of  the  'great  army  and  productive  of 
uniform  action.  While  some  of  the  gener- 
als harbored  this  fugitive  class  and  others 
admitted  the  free  search  of  the  slave  hunter, 
there  could  be  no  progress  in  the  war,  —  no 
success  to  the  great  undertaking.  It  must 
first  have  its  foundation  in  principle,  and 
with  universal  liberty  for  watchword,  there 
would  be  some  meaning  in  the  struggle, 
and  its  starry  emblem. 

We  talked  on  unmindful  that  the  twilight 
had  faded  out,  and  the  darkness  of  porten- 
tous storm  had  gathered  with  the  night 
Long  ago  the  lights  hmd  gone  out  in  the 
camp,  and  only  the  sentinel's  measured 
tread  marked  the  slow  hours.  Suddenly 
the  wind  howled  about  us,  and  torrents  of 
rain  beat  against  our  feeble  shelter.  It  was 
no  time  to  think  of  sleep  now,  and  the  end- 
less suggestions  of  the  situation,  only  re- 
ceived quickening  by  the  sudden  storm. 
So  we  interchanged  opinions,  the  Colonel 
glad  of  an  ear  he  could  trust  entirely.  He 
was  too  thorough  a  soldier  to  pour  any  of 
his  despondent  thoughts  into  the  ears  of 
his  brothers  in  arms,  and  I  think  he  had 
suffered  ,by  shutting  the  door  of  his  heart, 
and  living  too  entirely  within  his  own  world 
of  thought.  1  had  gathered  as  much  from 
his  letters,  knowing,  as  I  do,  his  very 
thoughts  through  less  than  the  merest  hint, 
and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  had 
prompted  me  to  breast  the  perils  of  life  in 
the  field  on  the  Virginia  shore. 

Leaning  over  the  little  flickering  lamp 
which  cast  weird  shadows  on  the  dingy 
walls  of  our  frail  shelter,  each  heart  intent 
and  earnest  "*  ith  the  one  absorbing  thought, 
each  tongue  seeking  to  speak  the  true,  if 
not  the  most  hopeful  word,  there  was  a 
movement  of  the  tent  curtains  which  the 
howling  wind  could  not  have  made,  a  tap- 
ping not  quite  accordant  with  tlie  fitfol 
gusts  of  rain.  The  Colonel  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  signs  of  the  times  than 
I,  went  instantly  to  the  door.  He  had 
heard  that  half-fearful,  tremulous  tapping 
before.  He  knew  how  much  a  hearty  wel- 
come meant  to  the  hunted  contraband,  and 
thank  God,  his  heart  was  always  ready  to 
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give  the  needed  welcome.  The  Colonel 
was  a  true  man  from  the  beginning,  and  not 
one  of  your  eleventh-hour  converts. 

A  fine,  clear  cut  oUve  face  looked  up  into 
his  half-hopefully,  for  an  instant  only,  —  the 
hearty  greeting  which  the  fugitive  received 
dissipated  all  doubt  of  this  officer  at  least, 
and  in  a  moment  we  who  had  discussed 
this  anomalous  question  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  an  opportunity  for  putting  our 
grand  theory  to  the  test.  We  fully  believed 
the  black  man  to  be  a  human  being  and  en- 
titled tp  the  free  use  of  his  own  soul  and 
body  ;  and  this  stranger  In  our  tent,  by  his 
very  presence  added  unanswerable  testi- 
mony to  our  belief. 

Presently,  leaning  eagerly  over  the  little 
flickering  lamp  were  two  listeners,  and  the 
talk  was  not  of  the  great  field  of  operations, 
with  its  variety  of  needs,  but  around  one 
single  thought  it  all  gathered,  the  almost 
agonizing  and  hopeless  fate  of  this  fated 
people. 

Here  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  perhaps, 
his  veins  tingling  with  Caucasian  blood, 
running  from  his  own  father  into  the  arms 
of  an  unknown  £ate,  but  though  unknown 
accepted,  risked,  to  escape  the  present 
which  seemed  the  knell  of  hope,  a  death  in 
life.  He  had  skulked  among  rocks  and 
bushes,  he  had  swam  rivers,  and  the  howl- 
ing storm  of  this  night  was  as  nothing  to 
the  perils  endured  for  many  previous  nights, 
with  the  one  hope  that  liberty  awaited  him 
when  once  within  the  Union  lines. 

As  he  told  in  simple  phrase  his  sad  story, 
I  wondered  at  the  almost  faultless  English 
which  he  commanded  so  readily,  and  then 
remembering  the  fine  powers  of  imitation 
possessed  by  this  race,  I  could  see  that,  to 
one  desirous  of  learning,  the  position  of 
house  and  table  -servant  afforded  a  favor- 
able opportunity.  This  position  Jim  had 
held  in  the  house  of  Wilder  Nicholson,  one 
of  the  "  first  families  "  of  V.rginia,  ever 
since  he  was  large  enough  to  carry  a  plate. 
The  home  of  Mr.  Nicholson  was  the  centre 
of  a  circle  as  intelligent  as  could  be  gath- 
ered anywhere  in  the  south.  The  boy  who 
dodged  in  and  out  on  various  errands  of 
helpfulness,  heard  much  of  the  conversation 
of  family  and  guests  especially  the  table-talk, 


and  believing  he  had  a  right  to  speak  the 
same  tongue  which  was  spoken  by  his 
father,  he  had  gradually  dropped  the  negro 
dialect. 

Taker  as  an  individual,  without  reference 
to  its  human  relations,  the  life  of  Jim  had 
been  even  and  uneventful.  Reckon  him  as 
son  and  brother  and  there  were  mighty 
throes,  deep  and  gnawing  agonies.  To  a 
temper  accommodating  and  calm,  the  vari- 
ety of  service  which  fell  into  his  hands  was 
neither  heavy  nor  trying.  He  filled  an  im- 
portant niche  and  was  for  the  most  part 
kindly  treated.  Forbidden  the  tree  o{ 
knowledge  he  yet  contrived  to  pick  up  the 
names  of  the  English  alphabet,  and  learn 
how  to  link  them  in  words.  The  newspa- 
per of  which  he  daily  heard  little  paragraphs 
was  his  principal  instructor.  Wilder  Nich- 
olson did  not  keep  his  newspapers  on  file, 
but  under  a  little  cot  which  no  hands  turned 
but  those  of  its  owner  might  have  been 
found  a  considerable  number  straightened 
smoothly  without  special  reference  to  date. 
"MasV  Nick's"  three  white  sons  were 
sent  to  the  best  schools,  his  olive-colored 
son  stole  a  knowledge  of  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  at  odd  intervals  in  secret 
corners. 

Jim  remembered  a  time  when  he  had  a 
mother,  who  was  confidential  servant  in 
the  house.  She  was  consulted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  domestic  Interest  as  though  she 
had  been  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  On 
a  neighboring  plantation  was  a  smart  young 
tobacco  raiser  who  unfortunately  loved  his 
mother,  and  whose  love  she  unfortunately 
returned.  Such  occurrences  are  common, 
I  believe,  among  all  races.  They  were 
clandestinely  married.  They  did  not  run 
away  and  set  up  house-keeping  by  them- 
selves,—  the  stretch  into  any  land  where 
they  could  be  free  to  do  this,  was  quite  too 
long.  No,  the  tobacco-raiser  kept  on  about 
his  master's  business  and  the  confidential 
servant  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way. 
She  was  meek  and  patient,  doing  her  tasks 
In  tlie  bewilderment  of  a  dream,  yet  doing 
them  scrupulously  well.  It  was  a  blessed 
thing  to  have  her  husband  on  the  adjoining 
plantation  ;  she  would  be  very  careful  not 
to  offend  lest  the  terror  forever  held  like  a 
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lash  over  the  Virginia  slave,  —  the  terror 
of  being  sold  down  south,  should  strike  its 
death-chill  to  her  heart. 

When  a  brother  was  born  to  Jim,  it  did 
its  crying  in  one  of  the  slave-huts  and  a 
faithful  pair  of  black  hands  tended  it  among 
her  own  brood,  while  its  mother  fed  it  when 
she  could  slip  away  unnoticed.  Fortunately 
Master  and  Mistress  Nicholson  were  sum* 
mering  at  Nahant  when  the  baby  came.  It 
was  very  comfortable  there  by  the  great 
cool  sea,  and  they  made  a  long  summer  of 
their  absence.  The  baby  had  slipped  into 
an  orderly  life,  and  the  mother  with  her 
dream  intensified  went  her  daily  round. 
Now  she  was  thinking,  and  trying  to  plan 
some  way  of  living  with  her  husband  and 
child,  as  other  human  beings  live.  But 
every  plan  ended  in  the  dark.  She  would 
muse  over  it  awhile,  and  then  the  night  of 
impossibility  would  shut  silently  and  sadly 
down.  When  she  met  her  husband  in  the 
hut  where  the  baby  staid,  they  compared 
notes,  and  surveyed  the  impossibilities  to- 
gether, without  being  any  better  able  to 
bridge  them.  And  so,  silently,  faithfully, — 
with  a  dogged  and  sullen  faithfulness,  a 
faithfulness  bom  of  despair,  the  days  went 
on. 

Rosa  had  kept  well  the  secret  of  her  mar- 
riage nearly  four  years.  Jim  found  his 
heart  going  out  with  wonderful  tenderness 
to  the  little  brothers,  as  they  were  hidden, 
one  after  another,  in  the  slave-hut  He 
served  his  mother  faithfully  in  everything 
which  went  for  the  comfort  of  the  little 
ones,  and  was  taught  to  call  Robert,  the 
tobacco-raiser,  "father."  There  was  a 
deep  undercurrent  of  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
these  black  people,  the  joy  that  comes  of 
loving.  They  knew  that  at  any  time  the 
volcano  which  rumbled  continually  might 
burst  out  and  bury  every  human  hope  and 
pleasure,  but  peril  enhanced  enjoyment 
They  made  the  most  of  the  present 

In  the  midst  of  this  quiet  happiness  the 
tobacco  plantation  came  to  sudden  gnef. 
There  had  been  a  spendthrift  young  mas- 
ter, and  a  long  course  of  losses  and  misfor- 
tunes occurring  from  injudicious  oversight 
The  auctioneer's  hammer  was  heard  among 
the  ancestral  shadows.  Not  the  silver- 
plate  and   household    treasures,    but  the 


"  stock  "  of  the  plantation  was  first  to  be 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  Hu- 
man cattle  waited  dumbly  the  stroke  of 
fate,  with  no  power  to  be  other  than  dumb. 
Robert — why,  Robert,  the  tobacco-raiser, 
the  husband  of  Rosa,  whom  Jim,  and  three 
little  black  boys  called  father,  was  taken 
quickly  by  a  cotton-planter  from  the  sea- 
islands.  Then,  the  shadows  fell — impene- 
trable shadows  !  He  was  put  in  irons  and 
hurried  away.  Rosa  and  Jim  and  the  little 
boys  did  not  know  his  fate  until  he  was 
gone.  They  had  heard  rumors  of  the  sale, 
and  were  in  terror,  but  hoped  against  hope 
that  the  faithful  servant  would  be  excepted 
in  the  general  dispersion. 

When  they  knew  surely  that  Robert  was 
sold  "  down  south,"  there  was  a  scene  in 
MasV  Nicholson's  home,  which  shook  its 
white  proprietor  not  slightly.  Rosa,  the 
confidential  slave,  the  head  of  the  house 
walked  into  the  presence  of  her  owners 
leading  her  children.  There  were  no  tear- 
ful demonstrations,  such  as  are  common  to 
women  ;  her  sorrow  had  struck  her  dumb 
for  the  time,  and  when  Wilder  Nicholson 
demanded  in  no  dulcet  tones  whose  chil- 
dren she  led,  Jim  had  to  answer,  "  they  are 
my  mother's  children,  and  father  is  sold,  off 
Massa  Jenck's  place,  *down  south.' " 

"Your  mother's  I  God !  What  right  has 
your  mother  with  husband  and  children ; 
she  is  my  slave ! "  and  the  mother  stood 
like  a  statue,  while  the  master,  white  with 
rage,  stormed  his  passionate  fury  into  ex- 
hausted silence,  then,  with  his  last  hissing 
sentence  "get  out  of  my  presence,  hypo- 
crite ! "  she  slunk  away  and  found  the  door 
of  the  hut  which  had  sheltered  her  children, 
where  she  stumbled  in. 

Within  a  month  from  that  day  Jim  was 
the  sole  member  of  this  little  family  left 
under 4he  Nicholson  roof.  The  little  boys 
were  sold,  one  after  another  in  the  most 
distressing  manner  possible,  and  then  the 
mother,  on  whom  the  vials  of  her  master's 
wrath  had  been  poured  without  measure, 
was  doomed  to  the  rice-fields  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  widest  unknown  distance  from  her 
husband  and  children. 

This  scene  burnt  into  the  very  heart  of 
Jim.  From  that  time  he  watched  day  and 
night  for  a  chance  of  escape  from  bondage. 
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But  no  opportunity  affording  a  ray  of  hope 
ever  came  to  him  until  he  heard  the  distant 
thunder  of  cannon. 

Wet  to  the  skin  from  the  drenching  rain, 
in  rags,  and  footsore,  he  sat  by  the  little 
flickering  lamp  and  told  his  story,  while  the 
storm  howled  without,  and  our  hearts 
throbbed  in  pity. 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  the  Colonel 
said,  "  Jim,  I  cannot  restore  your  lost  ones 
but  I  have  the  power  of  making  you  free. 
You  look  slight  and  frail ;  if  you  had  more 
muscle  I  would  keep  you  near  me  during 
the  awful  struggle,  but  you  shall  go  home 
with  my  wife.  She  will  care  for  you,  and 
you  must  help  her.  You  know,  these 
women  have  to  sew  and  scrape  lint  for  the 
soldiers,  you  can  have  your  old  occupation 
in  my  home,  and  relieve  the  female  hands 
for  their  more  imperative  service." 

Jim  was  grateful.  This  promise  opened 
the  glorious  vision  of  liberty,  aud  it  seemed 
almost  within  arms'-reach.  Then  we  gave 
him  dry  clothing  and  a  blanket,  and  the  es- 
caped slave,  safely  sheltered,  slept. 

A  movement  of  the  army  rendered  my 
stay  in  the  field  somewhat  perilous.  The 
visit  which  I  meant  to  prolong  into  weeks, 
was  crowded  into  a  few  days.  During  those 
few  days,  I  lived  fast  and  learned  much ; 
and  from  the  alert  aspect  of  our  Jim,  I 
judged  that  he,  too,  was  capable  of  taking 
in  something  of  the  situation.  We  both 
had  unspoken  wishes  for  a  place  in  the 
ranks  with  the  men.  For  myself,  no  depri- 
vation or  peril  of  a  soldier's  life,  could  so 
wear  upon  my  heart  as  this  prolonged  sep- 
aration from  my  husband.  The  stuflf  that 
can  face  any  fate,  hand  in  hand  with  love 
and  duty,  is  not  given  to  me  in  stinted 
measure,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  parting 
was  condensed  agony.  But  I  survived  it. 
Women  have  wonderful  powers  of  encfuring 
agony. 

Jim  and  I  turned  our  faces  homeward. 
The  great  cities  and  thrifty  fields  of  the 
north  were  a  constant  surprise  to  him,  and 
my  heart,  which  lingered  m  Virginia,  was 
very  often  called  back  from  its  dreams,  by 
some  bright  comment  from  this  suppressed 
colored  boy. 

In  my  home  Jim  readily  found  the  help- 
ful place,  and  when  I  went  to  him  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  week  with  compensation  tor 
his  services,  and  proposed  paying  him  reg- 
ularly on  Saturday  nights,  he  was  bewil- 
dered with  a  strange  sense  of  the  difference 
between  the  life  of  a  slave  and  that  of  a 
freeman.  When  he  found  his  speech  it  was 
with  a  stout  protest  against  receiving  money 
from  me.  "  Liberty  is  so  very  sweet,"  said 
the  boy,  "  I  do  not  want  pay  for  my  work. 
You  will  not  sell  me  down  south,  and  I  am 
no  longer  afraid  for  myself.  O,  my  mis- 
tress, you  cannot  know  how  happy  I  am. 
You  have  given  me  freedom,  don't  give  me 
money." 

He  had  not  grasped  the  fact  that  to  be  a 
freeman  in  its  widest  sense  we  must  have 
money ;  and  not  until  after  I  had  explained 
to  him  that  he  would  need  money  to  buy 
his  clothing,  and  then  he  might  save  some 
of  it  too,  for  a  home,  where  perhaps  alter 
the  war,  he  might  take  care  of  his  mother, 
was  he  willing  to  take  it. 

The  thought  of  finding  his  mother  was 
the  absorbing  thought  with  Jim.  "If  §he 
lived  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  would 
pace  every  acre  of  Louisiana  in  his  eager 
search."  O  how  many  times  he  has  told 
me  his  purpose,  told  it  with  a  hope  now  re- 
deemed from  despair,  for  the  war  was  fast 
assuming  the  true  issue,  and  liberty  to  the 
slave  glimmered  from  afar. 

I  set  apart  some  portion  of  the  day  to  the 
instruction  of  my  charge.  In  early  life  I 
had  been  a  teacher,  and  knew  something 
of  the  average  progress  of  pupils,  but  I  had 
never  before  seen  progress  stimulated  by 
such  hunger  for  knowledge.  It  was  a  daily 
delight  to  me  to  see  the  rapid  improvement 
of  my  pupil.  Contrary  to  all  estimates  of 
his  race,  he  was  almost  a  prodigy  in  math- 
ematics. In  less  than  two  years  time  I  had 
to  summon  assistance  in  this  department, 
never  having  been  more  than  an  average 
scholar  myself  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  seeing  his  special  aptitude  here,  I  de- 
sired to  give  it  the  largest  opportunity. 

With  the  duties  gathering  about  our 
home,  liberally  interspersed  with  study,  the 
time  slipped  along  until  the  dark  days  of 
war  were  all  counted  ;  and  the  Colonel 
spared  from  untold  perils,  was  glad  to  greet 
with  all  his  fellow  soldiers  the  dawn  of 
peace. 
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When  he  saw  Jim,  something  about  the 
boy  caused  him  to  feel  a  little  uneasy,  and 
seeking  a  private  interview  with  me  he  dis- 
closed his  fears. 

"  You  have  never  told  me,  Mary,  that  our 
black  boy  was  dying,  but  don't  you  see  it  ? 
His  cheeks  are  hollow  and  if  he  was  while 
they  would  be  ghastly.  Has  nothing  been 
done?" 

"  You  alarm  me.  I  have  noticed  that  he 
was  thin,  but  you  know  he  has  always  been 
delicate ;  we  remarked  that,  on  the  night 
when  he  came  to  us." 

"  You  have  seen  him  daily  and  the  change 
has  come  unawares.  To  me  it  is  very 
marked.    What  is  he  doing  ?  " 

"  Table-work,  and  a  little  about  the  gar- 
den ;  but  he  studies  a  great  deal,  and  I 
think  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  studying 
by  night,  from  a  word  he  dropped  yester- 
day, but  I  told  him  that  must  not  be." 

We  called  him  into  the  room.  I  was 
made  very  anxious  by  my  husband's  appre- 
hensions. 

"  Jim,  the  Colonel  thinks  you  look  thin 
and  have  been  studying  too  hard ;  you  don't 
feel  sick  do  yon  ?  " 

"There's  a  pain  here,"  touching  his 
breast,  "a  good  part  of  the  time.  I  thought 
it  was  rheumatism  maybe,  but  I  coughed  a 
little,  and  it  was  blood." 

"  Why  have  you  not  told  me  ?  I  thought 
you  were  thin  from  study — you  should  have 
a  doctor." 

"  O,  it  was  no  use  telling.  The  pain  has 
been  there  a  good  deal,  for  a  long  time.  I 
didn't  mind  it  till  the  blood  came ;  then  I 
thought  maybe  I  was  sick." 

"  Tell  us  how  long.  And  I  am  very  sorry 
you  did  not  reveal  it  at  the  very  first." 

"  You  could  not  mend  the  pain,  and  you 
did  not  make  it.  It  came  in  Virginia  first. 
It  may  have  been  the  wet  and  hunger  and 
cold  of  my  journey  into  freedom,  but  I 
think  it  was  a  hurt  I  got  at  the  very  door." 

"  Not  at  our  door,  Jim !  " 

"  No ;  the  sentinel  did  not  believe  in 
colored  boys  I  suppose,  and  he  hit  me  with 
his  gun  when  I  asked  for  the  Colonel's 
head-quarters.  It  hurt  me  then  so  I  had 
to  fall  down  and  lie  awhile,  and  when  he 
thought  he  had  killed  me  he  was  kind  of 
sorry,  I  think,  for  he  came  to  me  and  gave 


me  water,  and  when  I  could  move  he 
pointed  to  your  tent.  The  pain  has  staid  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  since  then." 

This  revelation  was  but  another  evidence 
of  the  iron  wall  thrust  against  every  possi- 
bility of  freedom  to  this  people.  We  were 
a  good  deal  saddened  at  the  thought  that 
Jim  had  got  his  death-wound  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  liberty's  defenders.  Had  the  ex- 
posure naturally  incident  to  his  escape  been 
the  cause  of  his  sickness  we  could  have 
accepted  the  situation  with  a  better  grace, 
but  with  our  ideas  on  the  question,  and  our 
memories  of  that  stormy  night,  to  know 
that  at  the  very  door  of  liberty  as  Jim  had 
called  it,  death  had  been  dealt  out  to  him, 
was  an  agonizing  knowledge.  Only  when 
we  took  the  wider  survey,  and  partially  for- 
got the  individual  in  the  race,  which  through 
God  had  now  achieved  its  birthright,  could 
we  find  anything  like  a  peaceful  anchor  for 
our  thoughts. 

When  I  proposed  other  help  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sick  boy,  he  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  waiting  on  our  table 
as  long  as  he  had  the  strength.  I  could 
not  deny  him  this  little  charge  when  he  ^es- 
teemed it  so  great  a  privilege,  and  so  day 
after  day  we  saw  him  gradually  failing ; 
some  tremor  or  motion  showing  the  in- 
creasing weakness,  until  it  was  absolutely 
painful  for  us  to  see  him  serve  even  so  lightly 
as  about  the  dining-room.  His  studies 
were  dropped  little  by  little,  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  reading  only,  and  that 
the  brief  paragraphs  of  the  daily  newspa- 
per. He  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the 
great  world  of  action,  and  when  he  saw  the 
plan  for  a  celebration  of  the  Emancipation 
Act,  on  the  coming  first  of  January,  he  was 
eager  to  attend. 

I  tried  as  gently  as  possible  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  extreme  weakness  which  he  suffered, 
but  his  desire  was  so  intense  it  became 
quite  apparent  to  me  that  he  would  suffer 
more  from  disappointment  than  from  an  at- 
tempt to  go,  so  I  helped  him  as  I  could  in 
his  little  preparations  for  the  great  jubi- 
lee. 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  cold,  but  there 
was  no  chill  over  Jim's  ardent  anticipation. 
He  dressed  himself  early,  my  own  hands 
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helping  his  tremulous  fingers,  and  with  •  by  hands  that  loved  him.  We  mourned  for 
much  misgiving  I  saw  him  totter  out  toward  him,  as  for  one  of  our  own.  By  faithful- 
Warren  street  to  take  the  car.  ness  in  duty,  by  loyal  affection,  by  the  quick 

The    intense    emotion    stirred    by    the  gifls  of  intellect  which  asserted  themselves 

pageant,  and  more  perhaps  by  the  brave  in  his  endeavor  to  learn,  he  had  found  a 

words  spoken  on  that  day,  words  which  place  in  our  hearts,  where  memory  delights 

brought  in  vivid  review  the  fate  of  his  own  to  linger. 

mother  and  brothers,  as  well  as  the  pro-  And  when  any  doubt  springs  up  in  our 

scribed  race  of  which  they  were  members,  minds  with  reference  to  the  strength  of  at- 

overcame  what  little  strength  remained  to  tachment  to  Liberty  and  American  institu- 

him,  and  on  entering  the  street-car  to  re-  tions  among  favored  Americans,  we  shall 

turn,  he  swooned.    The  conductor  made  a  recall  the  spectacle  of  that  New  Years's 

movement  to  eject  the  "  intoxicated  man,"  morning, — the  tottering  feeble  frame,  the 

but  fortunately  a  friend  of  our  family  was  eager  face,  going  out  to  return  thanks  with 

among  the  spectators  who  vouched  for  the  the  multitude  that  Freedom  had  come  at 

^ood  character  of  Jim,  and  taking  him  to  last  to  his  people,  even  though  his  eyes 

the  nearest  apothecary's  for  restoratives,  must  close  upon  the  very  dawn  of  its  glo- 

afterwards  saw  him  safely  home.  rious  light. 

Jim  never  went  out  again.    Within  a  While  such  love  of  liberty  exists  in  our 

week  we  carried  him  to  Forest  Hills  and  land  there  is  hope  for  its  prosperity  in  all 

laid  his  tired  body  under  the  snow.    Cheer-  right  directions,  no  matter  how  many  races 

ful  hopes  were  spoken  by  our  own  minis-  join  hands  in  holding  up  its  starry  emblem, 

ter,  and  his  coffin  was  covered  with  flowers  Mrs,  J.  JL  Patterson, 
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Sing,  merry  Meg,  while  thou  mayest, 
Sing  all  the  way  to  the  brook, 

Sing  where  the  shadows  lie  grayest. 
Or  sunshine  smiles  back  thy  sweet  look. 

Carefully  carry  the  basket 

With  part  of  the  luncheon  from  school. 
But  hope  not  to  feed  the  swan-birdies 

That  float  m  the  beautiful  pool. 

Rippleless,  — smooth  is  the  water, 

Silent,  deserted  the  shore. 
The  swan-song  is  ended.    Thy  birdies 

Will  come  at  thy  calling — no  more. 

Listen  I  The  old  house  rejoices  ; 

Music  and  laughter  and  flowers 
Testify  'mid  the  glad  voices. 

The  joy  of  the  long  wedding  hours. 

But  dim  grow  the  lights  and  the  voices. 
Hushed  are  the  mirth  and  the  song ; 

Void  and  blank  seems  the  household, 
A  daughter  —  a  sister  —  is  gone. 
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O  smile  if  thou  canst,  girl-woman, 
On  thy  lovely  room  closing  the  door  ! 

Through  the  smile  come  heart-sobs  struggling. 
Thy  sister  returns  no — more. 

Evening.    Deep  in  sound  slumber 

Nestles  each  dear  childish  head. 
Save  the  clock  ticks  without  number 

All  is  as  still  as  the  dead. 

Lonely,  —  why  is  it,  O  woman 

Weary  and  worn  with  thy  care  ? 
Too  urgent,  yet  narrow  thy  life-work, 

Man's  intenests  reach  everywhere. 

Yet  stretch  thy  mind's  pinions^  if  may  b^ 
Flutter  their  cramps  out,  and  soar  ; 

Still  is  he  stronger  —  out-soars  thee  — 
And  keeps  at  thy  side — no  more. 

Hark,  how  the  storm  wind,  sobbings 
Moans  through  the  Gilead  tree*  I 

Hear  old  ocean,  throbbing. 
Answer  the  tone  from  its  leas. 

Low  glows  the  peat  in  the  chimney. 

Vainly  the  candle  dim 
Scatters  its  one  ray  of  brightness 

'Gainst  the  dark  window,  for  him. 

Crouch  o'er  the  fire,  lonely  mother, 

Go  not  again  to  the  door ; 
Hearken  not  now  for  his  footsteps. 

Thy  sailor-boy  comes — no  more. 

O  woman^  is  bitterness  oaly 

The  portion  alloted  to  thee  ? 
Born  art  thou  ever  so  kmely. 

Forsaken,  heart-broken  to  be  ? 

Out  of  the  grave  of  the  present 

Ever  new  futures  reach. 
Who  parts  with  her  buds  and  her  blossoms 

Ripens  the  richer  for  each. 

"  Who  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it," 
We  need  not  its  sorrow  deplore. 
Who  loseth  the  precious  present 
Gaineth  the  great  Evermore. 

Louise  M,  Thursiam. 
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CHA1»TER  XIV. 

IT  would  require  too  much  space  and 
time,  as  well  as  be  far  from  interesting, 
to  follow  the  life  at  the  cabin  of  our  friend 
Franz  during  thts  three  or  four  years  which 
succeeded  the  advent  of  the  first  baby. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  season  after  season 
went  by,  bringing  little  change  there  save 
in  the  almost  imperceptibly  failing  health 
of  the  maimed  soldier,  the  vigorous  growth, 
physically,  of  the  baby  Elfie,  and,  unfortu- 
nately,—no,  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  unfbr- 
nate, — the  birth  of  a  second  child  to  the 
simple,  harmless,  inefficient  Rttle  nrother. 

In  Babili,  herself,  you  would  at  first 
breath  have  said  there  was  no  change. 
And  3ret  this  verdict  would  not  have  been 
strictly  just,  for  at  times  there  was  an  evi- 
dent improvement  in  her.  Something  more 
womanly,  almost  motherly,  was  observable. 
If  it  did  not  last  long,  it  was  there,  and  it 
suggested  possibilities  which  they  had  long 
ago  given  up  as  too  idle  to  be  considered, 
but  which  often  came  back  now  to  disturb 
poor  Franz  again  with  their  illusive  sugges- 
tions. He  had  done  saying  a  word  about 
his  hopes  and  fears  in  relation  to  Babili, 
but  Phebe  Morse  was  too  sharp-sighted 
not  to  be  perfectly  awire  when  his  mind 
was  trotibled — ^and  troubled  it  now  was  by 
more  than  Babili,  and  the  weight,  was  too 
much  for  him  to  bear  alone. 

«  What  do  you  think  of  Elfie,  Phebe  ?  " 
he  one  day  inquired,  after  he  had  been  nar- 
rowly watching  the  mother  and  child  in 
their  somewhat  incomprehensible  amuse* 
ments  together. 

«  Think  of  her  ?  Why  that  she's  a  per- 
fect little  beauty ! " 

**  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  about  her  mind> 
you  know !  ** 

«  Her  mind  ?  Well  I  can't  say  exactly. 
Elfie's  queer,  there's  no  denying  that.  And 
there's  no  sajdng  what  she  does  know  and 
what  she  doesn't  know !    She's  queer  !  " 

"Elfie's  bright  as  addlar,  Phebe  Morse!" 
put  in  Mrs.  Wood,  coloring  with  resent- 
ment or  something  very  like  it  **  I  aint  a 
going  to  have  you  nor  any  one  else  say  she 
isn't  bright,  not  if  I  know  it !  There  aint 
a  smarter  child  In  St.  Reese  nor  any  other 


J)lace  than  Elfie  !  What  if  she  don't  talk  so 
very  much  in  our  human  vernacular  ?  'Tis 
n't  because  she  can't.  It's  only  because 
she's  wilful  a  little  bit,  as  she's  a  perfect 
right  to  be,  the  little  dear!  She'll  talk 
enough  by  and  by !  and  then  you'll  all  want 
to  stop  her !  Not  bright  indeed ! "  And 
in  her  zeal,  the  good  woman  dropped  a 
whole  needleful  of  stitches  in  the  stocking 
she  was  knitting  for  Franz. 

Phebe  looked  at  her  with  a  startled  face, 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"I  didn't  say  she  wasn't  bright.  I'm  sure 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  Mrs.  Wood! 
I'll  leave  it  to  Franz  if  I  did.  I  only  said 
she  was  queer ! " 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same ;  you  might  as 
well  say  she  wasn't  bright,  as  to  call  her  all 
sorts  of  names !  And  I  won't  bear  it  from 
anybody ! " 

Of  all  .the  changes  which  the  four  years 
had  brought  about,  none  was  greater  or 
more  marked  than  that  wrought  in  Mrs. 
Wood.  Never  was  there  a  more  violent 
champion  of  the  rights  of  children  than 
she  had  become.  And  if  all  children  had 
been  centred  in  one,  and  that  one  Elfie,  it 
would  have  explained  how  it  was  that  she 
was  the  only  one  whose  rights  were  con- 
sidered of  importance  in  her  eyes. 

That  the  child  was  not  quite  spoiled  was 
no  fault  of  hers.  She  was  nearly  spoiled, 
indeed,  and  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Wood's  indig- 
nation at  the  suggestion,  was  queer.  As 
Phebe  said,  there  was  really  no  denying 
that  For  instance,  she  could  talk  very  in- 
telligibly and  very  nicely  if  she  chose. 
But  she  seldom  chose  to  do  it.  She  pre* 
ferred  the  soft,  unmeaning,  cooing  jargon 
she  talked  in  her  cradle,  and  Franz  was 
sometimes  at  his  wits'  end  on  hearing  her 
and  her  mother  running  on  by  the  hour  to- 
gether in  this  way  without  saying  a  word 
he  could  understand^  Such  an  unmeaning 
conversation  he  had  just  been  listening  to, 
when  he  put  the  question  whose  answer 
had  so  stirred  the  ire  of  Mrs  Wood. 

A  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued ; 
when  the  latter  suddenly  looked  up,  a  little 
repentance  on  her  face,  and  said,  as  if  con- 
tinuing her  thought : 
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"  I  wish,  I'm  sure,  she  was  a  little  more 
like  other  girls,  because  you  all  want  it  so 
much.  But  Elfie's  all  right  to  me.  I'm 
sure  you  must  see  how  much  Babili  has 
improved  since  she  had  Elfie  to  brighten 
her  up." 

This  was  true.  Inkier  infantile  fashion 
Elfie  had  often  elicited  something  so  nearly 
like  intelligence  from  Babili  as  to  make 
them  all  catch  at  it  as  a  drowning  man 
catches  at  a  straw.  But,  alas,  like  the  frog's 
journey  out  of  the  well,  Babili's  ascent  of 
the  ladder  of  wisdom  was  doomed  to  so 
many  reverses,  there  seemed  small  chance 
of  her  soon  reaching  the  top. 

Mrs.  Wood  called  Elfie  wilful,  and  this 
was  in  a  sense  true.  It  is  very  certain  that 
she  possessed  a  secret  power,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  over  her  feeble-minded 
mother,  and  had  only  to  will  a  thijig  done 
by  her  and  she  was  obeyed.  The  order  of 
nature  seemed  completely  reversed.  Words 
between  them,  frequently  seemed  to  be  un- 
necessary, in  order  to  commimicate  with 
one  another.  Elfie  had  but  to  hold  up  her 
tiny  finger,  and  fix  her  large  brown  eyes 
steadily  on  her  mother,  and  the  latter  com- 
prehended and  as  if  impelled  by  some  mag- 
netic force,  went  straight  to  the  object  de- 
sired. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  in  all  my  life  see  any- 
thing so  smart  as  that  child  1 "  Mrs.  Wood 
would  exclaim  in  boundless  admiration  at 
this  proof  of  the  mysterious  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  them. 

"  I  never  did  in  all  my  life  see  anything 
so  bright  as  Babili's  getting  I  To  think  of 
her  knowing  just  what  that  child  means 
without  a  word ! "  Phebe  Morse  would  cry 
out  in  equal  admiration. 

It  was  well  that  the  unholy  days  of  witch- 
craft were  long  past, — days  when  what  was 
not  understood  was  without  hesitation  of- 
ten ascribed  to  demoniac  agencies,  or  Bab- 
ili and  Elfie  might  have  added  two  more 
to  the  many  victims  of  that  strange  super- 
stition, which  in  earlier  times  furnished 
holocasts  for  the  fires  kindled  for  witch- 
craft. 

Instead  of  this,  mother  and  child  were 
often  the  wonder,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  them. 
The  wayfarer  would  pause  in  his  journey 


to  gaze  on  the  two  beautiful  little  creatures, 
so  strangely  like  yet  so  different,  sitting 
upon  the  grass  in  front  of  the  cabin  door, 
or  walking  hand  in  hand  not  \^^  hx  away 
from  it,  their  long  yellow  cuiis  woven  with 
buttercups  and  daisies,  or  whatever  other 
wild  flowers  might  be  in  season  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  Babili ;  trailing  garlands  of  the 
same  about  their  necks,  and  bunches^  as 
large  as  they  could  carry,  in  their  hands. 
And  be  would  listen  to  the  sweet  voices 
running  on  without  interruption  in  the  un- 
intelligible prattle  one  seldom  hears  beyond 
the  earliest  infancy— until  he  would  f^  on 
at  last  in  a  brown  study  over  its  meaning. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  efiort 
was  made  to  break  up  this  habit  of  talking 
only  in  unmeaning  sounds,  before  it  became 
so  confirmed  as  to  make  this  impossible. 
Franz,  Mrs.  Wood,  and  Phebe,  each  in  his 
or  her  own  way,  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and,  after  wearing  out  their  own  patience 
and  that  of  the  little  culprit,  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  Phebe  especially  would  take  the 
child  on  her  lap  and  worry  over  her,  trying 
with  persistent  determination  to  make  her 
repeat  words  and  sentences  after  her — ^words 
and  senteTices  that  she  knew  well  she  could 
speak  having  once  or  twice  heard  them— 
but  the  only  satisfaction  she  obtained  was 
to  bring  dark  frowns  to  the  beautiful  little 
face,  and  screanos  of  anger  to  her  lips. 
The  large  blue  eyes  would  assume  a  wild, 
strange  look,  and  escaping  from  her  lap, 
she  would  run  and  throw  herself  into  the 
little  mother's  arms  in  an  unnatural  sort  of 
terror.  Then  Babili  would  frown  on  Phebe 
while  she  cooed  over  the  child  like  a  dove, 
murmuring  in  her  ear  the  old,  unmeaning 
^unds  which  never  failed  to  pacify  her. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  strange  jealousy  in 
Babili.  The  more  she  could  isolate  Elfie 
from  all  the  rest  the  better  she  seemed 
pleased,  and  the  old  assertion  long  ago 
whispered  in  Franz'  ear,  "Elfie  doesn't 
want  anybody  but  me  to  understand  her,'* 
she  more  than  once  repeated. 

Is  it  strange  that  Franz  began  after 
awhile  to  feel  that  this  was  perhaps  true, 
and  to  have  a  sort  of  vague,  half-formed, 
notion  that  there  was  something  eerie  in 
both  mother  and  child  ?  For  he  was,  you 
remember,  the  native  of  a  mountain  land. 
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whose  inhabitants  have  not  to  this  day 
whollyemancipted  themselves  from  the  old 
superstitions  of  the  earlier  ages, — ^from  the 
belief  in  water- fiays,  and  wood  spirits,  in 
mountain  demons,  and  underground  dwarfs 
and  gnomes,  and  other  uncanny  beings. 
So  much  of  this  leaven  of  superstition  still 
remained  in  Franz,  I  doubt,  had  Babili  and 
Elfie  really  both  turned  out  fairies  or  wood 
spirits,  whether  the  poor  fellow  would  not 
have  been  more  distressed  than  surprised 
at  it 

He  was  not  in  the  least  of  a  philosopher 
with  all  his  strivings  after  philosophy.  He 
was  all  the  time  in  a  puzzle  about  some- 
thing, feeling  about  like  a  blind  man.  An 
estrangement  had  grown  up  between  him 
and  Babili,  gradually,  indeed,  and  the  es- 
trangement included  Elfie.  Babili  had 
weaned  herself  and  the  child  from  every 
one.  She  took  little  notice  of  her  little 
boy  Walter,  born  two  years  after  Elfie,  and 
in  feet,  seemed  not  to  have  capacity  to  feel 
an  interest  in  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
That  one  had  long  been  Elfie,  as  it  used  to 
be  Franz.  It  was  hard  for  him  with  his  in- 
finite capacity  for  loving  to  be  so  cast  off 
from  the  one  nearest  and  dearest  to  him, 
feeble  and  helpless  as  she  was.  Hard  to 
look  into  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  little 
difld  over  whom  he  yearned  with  all  a 
^er's  affect]on,and  feel  that  a  veil  was  hung 
up  between  him  and  her  which  he  was  not 
able  to  lift,  while  Babili  stood  sentinel  at ' 
the  door  of  the  little  creature's  heart,  lock- 
ing it  against  him.  Would  it  always  re- 
main ^  ?  Would  the  child  never  love  him? 
Was  this  unnatural  state  of  things  always 
to  continue  ?  and  was  Elfie  to  fall  gradually 
iLto  the  imbecile  condition  of  her  mother  ? 
"If  we  only  would  all  let  her  alone 
awhile!"  Mrs.  Wood  sometimes  interposed, 
'^not  keep  that  little  watchdog  of  a  Babili 
stirred  up  so  much,  afraid  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  her  child  away  from  her,  things 
would  come  out  all  right,  by  and  by.  Elfins 
only  four  years  old,  little  dear !  and  here 
yon  are  frissing  and  worrying  as  if  she  was 
twenty  I  Do  have  patience,  Franz,  and  see 
if  you  can't  conteht  yourself  with  nursing 
Walter  for  awhUe." 

Utde  Walter  was  a  strong,  healthy  child 
of  two  years,  not  beautifril  like  Elfie  but 


comely,  honest  looking,  and  a  true  boy. 
Every  look  and  motion  indicated  sound,  di- 
rect common  sense, — inheritance  the  very 
best  that  man  or  woman  ever  possessed, — 
and  as  little  imagination  as  is  consistent 
with  that  homely,  reliable  quality. 

Walter  had  hitherto  been  almost  a  cipher 
in  the  house  to  all  save  Phebe.  Every  one 
had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  strange  and 
beautiful  Elfie  as  to  have  no  time  or  thought 
for  him.  Then  he  was  always  so  quiet  and 
good  it  is  little  wonder  that  Franz,  even  in 
his  perpetual  trouble,  had  almost  forgotten 
him. 

But  now,  following  the  sensible  counsel 
of  Mrs.  Wood,  Franz  took  to  him,  and,  in 
his  surprise  and  delight  at  the  pliable,  yet 
manly  baby  he  was  just  getting  acquainted 
with,  Elfie  was  gradually  given  up  almost 
wholly  to  her  mother.  The  two  then  roamed 
unrestricted  about  the  dooryard  and  fields 
near  the  house — ^little  walking  nosegays,  as 
happy  and  chattering  as  the  birds. 

Franz  meanwhile  grew  so  absorbed  in 
his  boy  as  to  cease  fretting.  He  trained 
the  strong,  rosy,  chubby,  docile  little  fellow 
in  all  the  useful  ways  possible  to  so  young  . 
a  child;  teaching  him  to  do  twenty  little 
things  that  saved  himself  effort  for  which 
he  was  steadily  growing  unfit ;  until  aU 
hands  at  the  cottage  rested  gladly  from 
their  long  contest  with  the  two  others,  and 
even  Mrs.  Wood  strongly  determined  that 
Walter  was  a  nice  child,  and  would  grow  up 
a  real  man. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

As  the  reader  must  have  observed, 
Phebe  and  Mrs  Wood,  now  fast  friends 
still  continued  their  old,  ubiquitous  life, 
seeming  able  to  be  at  home  and  at  the  cot- 
tage,—not  exactly  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps,— but  at  each  place  when  most  needed, 
having  arranged  matters  so  that  one  or  the 
other,  if  not  both,  should  always  be  sure  to 
be  there.  As  of  old,  they  were  unrelaxing 
in  their  charitable  oversight  of  a  family  they 
felt  to  be  the  most  helpless  that  ever  lived, 
glad  to  observe  that  Franz  m  his  wholesome 
care  of  Walter  was  outgrowing  his  harrass- 
ing,  nervous  watcWulness  of  Babili  and 
Elfie. 

« How  nice  it  all  is  now,  Mrs.  Wcbd, 
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aint  It  ?  "  Phebe  was  never  tired  of  saying 
as  the  two  sat  down  to  their  sewing  or  knit- 
ting. "  It's  so  cozy  here  by  this  little  fire 
on  the  hearth, — I  always  do  like  to  sit  by  a 
fire  on  the  hearth  even  when  the  weather 
is  as  warm  as  'tis  now." 

"So  do  I,  Phebe,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Wood,  "  and  then  you  know  here,  so  near 
the  mountains,  the  mornings  and  evenings 
are  always  cool.  But  good  gracious, 
Where's  Elfie  ?  I  haven't  seen  her  for  five 
minutes.  Oh  there  they  are  —  do  look  I 
Did  you  ever  see  such  walking  nosegays  ? 
Was  ever  anything  half  so  pretty  ?  Poor 
dears  !     But  what  was  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  O,  that  'tisn't  the  poorest  firesides  that 
have  the  least  comforts.  Now  nobody  can 
deny  that  it's  pretty  poor  here ;  enough  to 
eat  and  drink  and  to  wear,  to  be  sure,  and 
this  nice  fire,  but  it's  poor  after  aU.  And 
yet  just  see  how  happy  Franz  is  with  that  little 
Walter, — smart  as  a  steel  trap  that  child  is, 
— since  he  has  done  worrying  about  Babili 
and  Elfie,  and  how  much  better  things  go  ! 
Even  Babili  improves,  only  she'll  always 
be  Babili,  and  Elfie  seems  a  great  deal 
nicer  for  being  let  alone,  not  half  so  queer!" 

"  I  wonder  Phebe,  that  you  can't  see  that 
Elfie  isn't  queer.  She's  bright  and  pretty 
as  a  picture.  It's  only  because  she's  been 
harrowed,  as  Babili  used  to  be,  that  she 
has  her  little  tempers.  But  she'll  outgrow 
them— and  then  you'll  see  !  Such  bright, 
intelligent  eyes  weren't  put  into  a  foolish 
head,  I  can  tell  you  now !  " 

"  I  don't  say  she  isn't  bright !  She  is  in 
her  way,  but  not  reliable,  like  Walter !  My 
gracious  !  what  a  boy  that  is  !  I  never  did 
see  such  a  boy,  never ! " 

Mrs.  Wood  was  on  the  point  of  uttering 
another  protest,  but,  suddenly  remembering 
that  it  was  magnanimous  in  the  superior  to 
yield  sometimes  to  the  inferior,  she  only 
looked  up  with  a  little  patronizing  smile,  as 
much  as  to  hint  in  a  mild  way  : 

•*I  am  not  surprised  at  your  thinking, 
so,  Phebe,  and  I  shall  not  hurt  your  feel- 
ings by  showing  you  how  entirely  mistaken 
you  are  in  your  opinions!"  ^ 

It  had  always  been  a  pet  conviction  of 
this  lady  that  Phebe  was  vastly  her  inferior 
intellectually,  and  this  was  one  secret  of 
her  long-continued  liking  for  her.     It  is  so 


nice  to  be  able  to  look  down  upon  one's 
fiiends  ! 

Phebe  understood  the  whole  thing  per- 
fectly, and,  as  she  always  bore  being  pat- 
ronized by  Mrs.  Wood  with  entire  good  na- 
ture, only  laughed  a  little  and  kept  on  with 
her  knitting,  every  now  and  then  making 
some  pleasant  remark,  and  beaming  pleasant 
smiles  on  everything ;  quite  contented  to 
be  looked  down  upon,  so  long  as  she  felt 
felt  that,  she  was  useful  and  doing  good. 
Quite  sure,  too,  that  it  yras  only  Mrs. 
Wood's  way. 

And  it  was  only  Mrs.  Wood's  way.  She 
really  had  a  great  respect  for  Phebe,  and 
liking  her  on  the  whole,  better  than  any 
of  her  other  female  friends.  She  respected 
her  self-sacrificing  spirit,  but  thought  her 
carrying  the  matter  a  little  too  far  some- 
times. 

"  You  ought  to  do  more  for  yourself  than 
you  do.  Now  I  like  to  come  here  and  help 
you  keep  things  in  order  ;  but  I  don't  think 
I  could  neglect  my  own  affiurs  as  much  as 
you  have  to." 

Phebe  had  no  afiairs  in  particular  to  oc- 
cupy her, — no  family,  no  home  of  her  own 
to  attend  to,  while  Mrs.  Wood  had  both. 
It  was  this  very  lack  of  home  and  family 
and  something  to  do  which  had  first  led 
her  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Franz  and  his 
child-wife.  And  it  was  this,  together  with 
habit,  which  kept  her  steadily  at  her 
work.  In  fact  she  would  have  felt  herself 
lost  without  it  It  had  in  a  sort  of  way  be- 
come her  happiness  also.  She  had  the  real 
New  England,  energetic  force,  and  what 
could  she  do  with  it  except  use  it  ? 
She  could  not  smooth  it  down  into  languid 
inertia  ;  she  could  not  let  it  run  to  waste; 
nor,  what  would  have  been  equally  difificult, 
expend  it  on  her  own  small  personal  inter- 
ests. Simple  woman!  She  had  always 
found  more  satisfaction  in  caring  for  others 
than  for  herself,  and  a  good  hard  job  that 
was  to  benefit  somebody  else  was  what,  of 
all  things,  brought  her  the  truest  pleasure. 

So  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Wood's  admonishing 
hint  she  simply  said,  "  There  is  something: 
so  wearisome  in  working  for  yourself.  I'd 
rather  a  hundred  times  work  for  others." 

"  I  know  you  would,  Phebe,  and  I'm  sure 
there's  nobody  so  unselfish  as  you  arel 
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But  don't  you  think,  dear,  that  you 
ought  to  think  of  your  own  comfort  and 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  your  dress 
than  you  do  ?  Somehow  it  needs  freshen* 
ing  a  little  oftener,  don't  you  think  it  does?" 
"  Perhaps  it  does,  now  you  speak  of  it, 
and  I  mean  to  fix  up  a  little  pretty  soon, 
-when  I  get  Babili  and  the  children's  things 
done.  I  like  to  look  decent  as  well  as  any- 
body, but  when  you  talk  of  comfort— I'd 
like  to  know  who  takes  it  if  I  don't !  Why 
just  to  sit  here  by  this  fireside  when  the 
■work  is  done  up,  with  my  knitting  in  my 
hand,  you  sewing  there  on  'tother  side,  and 
Franz  watching  the  children  asleep  in  bed» 
— Why  Mrs.  Wood,  it's  just  Heaven  I " 

Mrs.  Wood  looked  at  her  as  she  said 
this,  with  a  look  made  up  of  wonder  and 
half-doubt.  Long  as  she  had  known  Phebe 
Morse  she  could  not  yet  entirely  under- 
stand her.  Her  self-abnegation  and  uncon- 
scious self-sacrifice  were  beyond  her.  At 
this  moment  a  kind  of  pitiful  regret  came 
over  her  as  she  looked  at  the  good  spinster 
who  sat  gazing  smiling  into  the  fire,  as  if 
buried  in  pleasant  dreams. 

"Phebe,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
wish  I  knew  what  you're  thinking  of  now." 
"  Of  this  pleasant  fireside,  to  be  sure  I " 
was  Phebe's  answer  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  I've  sometimes  thought,"  Mrs.  Wood 
continued  with  an  earnest  look  at  Phebe. 
"  I've  sometimes  thought,  dear,  you  ought 
to  have  had  a  fireside  of  your  own.  How 
happy  you  would  have  been,  even  if  it  had 
been  as  poor  as  this!"  and  involuntarily  her 
eye  glanced  towards  the  unconscious  Franz. 
Phebe  detected  the  glance.  A  distiurbed 
look  passed  over  her  face  and  she  swallowed 
something  with  a  sudden  gulp.  I  n  a  minute 
she  answered  a  little  curtly : 

"  I  don't  want  one  of  my  own,  Mrs. 
Wood.  I  couldn't  have  done  half  the  good 
to  others,  if  I'd  a  had  one,  and  'tisn't  worth 
while  for  anybody  else  to  complain  of  my 
lot  if  I  don't  do  it  myself;  at  any  rate,  if  I 
want  to  change  it,  I  can.  But  I  don't.  I'm 
contented,  and  more  than  contented.  I'm 
happy,  because  I'm  in  the  way  of  my  duty." 
And  she  looked  straight  and  unwincing 
into  Mrs.  Wood's  face. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  silent,  but  there  was  one 
remark  in  this  reply  which  set  her  off  on  a 


mental  exploring  expedition.  What  did 
Phebe  mean  by  saying  she  could  change 
her  lot  if  she  pleased  ?  She  looked  up  and 
down  the  ways,  and  her  memory  suddenly 
lighted  upon  a  widower,  a  kind,  neighborly 
man,  one  likely  to  be  after  Phebe's  own 
heart,  and  who  had,  besides,  on  two  or 
three  occasions  driven  over  to  the  cottage 
on  rainy  mornings  to  bring  Phebe  to  her 
post  of  duty. 

With  that  sort  of  feline  sagacity  which 
some  women  possess,  Mrs.  Wood  gave  one 
leap,  mentally,  and  reached  the  true  answer 
to  her  question,  and  she  at  once  set  about 
proving  it. 

"  Yes,  Phebe,  I  know  you  are ;  and  you 
would  be  happy  anywhere  if  you  believed 
you  were  doing  good.  But  don't  you  think 
you  might  find  it  possible  to  do  just  as 
much  good  if  you  had%a  fireside  of  your 
own  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know !  I've  never  thought  of 
it." 

This  was  a  little  bit  of  a  fib ;  and  Mrs. 
Wood,  by  the  help  of  that  same  feline  qual- 
ity which  I  have  mentioned,  knew  it. 

"  So  she  doesn't  mean  to  trust  me,"  she 
thought.  Then  aloud :  "  How  do  you  like 
Deacon  Jones,  Phebe  ?  Wouldn't  his  fire- 
side be  as  pleasant  as  this  ?  " 

Phebe  gave  a  guilty  start  and  looked  at 
her  questioner.  What  she  saw  there  in 
her  face  conquered  all  hesitation,  and  she 
boldly  answered : 

"Yes,  every  bit,  and  pleasanter!"  af- 
ter a  pause,  adding,  with  a  faint,  tremulous 
sigh,  "  Pleasanter ;  but  how  could  I  leave 
this?" 

"Phebe  Morse!"  said  Mrs.  Wood 
sternly,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
will  refuse  a  good  man  like  Deacon  Jones, 
for  the  sake  of  drudging  here  all  your  life?" 
"I  should  have  to  desert  them;"  she 
answered,  sadly,  "  the  Deacon  means  to  go 
West  to  settle." 

"  He  does  !  Has  ^^  caught  the  Western 
epidemic,  too  ?  My  old  man  wants  to  go, 
and  I  believe  half  the  village  are  thinking 
of  it.  I  don't  know  but  I'd  like  it  well 
enough.    This  climate's  so  cold." 

"  What  would  become  of  Franz,  and  Bab- 
ili, and  the  children,  if  we  should  all  go  ?" 
"We'd  take  them  along.    They  could 
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live  West  as  well  as  here,  and  better  too. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  better  place  for  the 
children  to  grow  up  in." 

Phebe,  for  answer,  caught  up  the  tongs 
and  gave  the  fire  a  rousing  stir,  which  woke 
Franz  out  of  the  gentle  sleep  into  which  he 
had  been  lulled  by  the  low  conversation  of 
the  women.  At  the  same  moment  a  wagon 
drove  up  to  the  door. 

"  That's  my  old  man,'^  said  Mrs.  Wood, 
rising  to  put  on  shawl  and  bonnet,  "  and 
it's  high  time,  too!  It'll  be  nine  o'clock  be- 
fore I  get  home." 

Phebe  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  but 
as  Mrs.  Wood  was  about  to  put  her  foot  on 
the  wagon  steps  she  turned  to  Phebe. 

"  You  won't  refuse  him,  then,  will  you  ?" 

"  I'll  think  about  it,"  answered  Phebe, 
giving  her  friend  a  sudden  kiss. 

Kiss  number  two. 

And  Mrs.  Wood  knew  that  Phebe  would 
become  Mrs.  Jones,  as  well  as  if  she  had 
told  her  in  so  many  words. 

CHAPTER     XVL 

It  is  a  good  wholesome  thing,  as  we  all 
know,  to  feel  tolerably  independent  of  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Phebe  Morse  always  maintained 
that  she  did,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this 
was  true.  Else  how  could  she  have  gone 
on  so  long  taking  her  own  way,  in  the  fece 
of  opinions  anything  but  favorable  to  the 
course  of  conduct  she  chose  to  pursue, 
—  opinions  so  freely  expressed  it  was  im- 
possible but  she  must  hear  them  on  all 
hands.  But  the  wonder  had  died  out 
sometime  ago,  and  notwithstanding  her 
indiflference  to  all  the  gossip  about  her,  she 
certainly  experienced  a  very  sincere  satis- 
£u:tion  when  it  ceased.  She  was  pleased 
too  with  the  further  fact,  that  her  neigh- 
bors had,  as  Mrs.  Wood  said,  "come 
round  "  and  really  now  as  a  general  thing 
looked  upon  her  as  a  good  deal  of  a  saint 

Not  that  she  admitted  this  claim  herself. 
On  the  contrary,  she  in  the  utmost  sincer- 
ity, regarded  herself  as  a  very  indifferent 
worker  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

"  Just  as  if  there  was  no  middle  ground 
between  a  fool  and  a  saint !  "  she  exclaimed 
with  a  scornful  laugh  when  Mrs.  Wood 
communicated  this  state  of  the  public  mind 
towards  her.    "  I'm  neither  one  nor  tother, 


dear  knows  !  Good  land !  the  small-amount 
of  common  sense  some  people  do  manage 
to  get  along  with  !  I  wonder  what  they  '11 
say  next  about  me  !  " 

What  they  said  next  might  have  been 
learned  at  a  meeting  of  the  sewing  circle 
held  in  the  village,  two  or  three  days  after 
the  conversation  detailed  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. 

"  Phebe  Morse's  crotchet,"  as  I  call  it, 
said  a  plain  matter-of-fact  woman  who  stood 
cutting  out  work  at  a  table  —  "  is  just  what 
you  might  expect  of  a  good,  foolish  old 
maid  who  has  more  money  than  she  needs 
to  spend  on  herself^  with  nobody  belonging 
to  her,  and  lots  o'  time  that  would  hang 
awful  heavy  on  her  hands  if  it  wasn't  for 
some  nice  Christian  hobby  to  amble  about 
on.  Phebe  is  good  as  gold ;  and  if  all  the 
rest  of  us  tried  to  do  our  duty  in  the  world 
as  well  as  she  does,  it  would  be  a  better 
place  than  'tis  ;  and  them's  just  my  senti- 
ments about  Phebe  Morse." 

"  And  *  them's  just  my  sentiments,'  too !  " 
put  in  a  young  lady,  looking  up  from  her 
sewing  with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 
—  "  Its  what  I've  always  thought ;  only  I 
shall  leave  out  the  "  foolish."  Phebe  Morse 
isn't  foolish  by  any  means ;  begging  yoiur 
pardon  Mrs.  Smith — But  she  is  a  down- 
"ght,  good  Christian." 

"Only  she  looks  so  funny  in  that  great  old 
feshioned  hood  I  I  declare  it's  dreadful 
what  things  she  does  wear  !  "  simpered  a 
baby  faced  young  girl  looking  at  Lillie 
Harter  with  a  little  giggle,  "  Why  don't  she 
dress  up  like  other  people  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  she  doesn't  care  for 
doing  so,  I  suppose.  She  doesn't  wear 
ruffles  and  flounces  like  the  rest  of  us,  be- 
cause she  thinks  she  can  spend  her  time 
better  than  in  making  them.  I  wish  more 
of  us  pi*eferred  going  about  doing  good  as 
she  does.  At  any  rate  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  there's  one  good  Christian 
among  us,  to  save  the  place  ! " 

"  Lillie  Harter !  "  suddenly  broke  in  a 
daric,  saturnine  complexioned  lady  who  had 
sat  silently  sewing  and  listening  to  the  con- 
versation, now  looking  severely  up  over 
her  spectacles,  "  A  little  less  levity  would 
be  becoming  in  one  of  3rour  years,  and  a 
more  reverential  treatment  of  Christianity, 
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Wbat  particular  claim,  let  me  ask,  has 
Phcbe  Morse  to  be  called  a  Christian  ? 
WTiat  has  she  done  to  deserve  that  title  ? 
Has  she  been  a  faithful  attendant  of  the 
church,  or  given  of  her  substance  to  aid  in 
converting  the  Lord's  heathen  in  distant 
lands?" 

"No  ma*am,  perhaps  not  She  has  been 
too  busy  taking  care  o'  the  Lord's  poor 
nearer  home  1 " 

*'  All  selfish  idleness  !  Let  me  tell  you 
that  if  she  would  shew  herself  a  Christian 
in  my  eyes  she  will  offer  herself  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Feejee  Islands,  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  devoted  sister  who  has  just 
Men  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause." 

"And  do  you  want  Phebe  Morse  to  go 
and  be  sacrified  top  ?  exclaimed  Lillie  in- 
dignantly, <*  she's  quite  too  good  a  woman 
to  be  made  "Long  pig  "  of. 

^  Long  pig  I  "  repeated  the  woman  in 
angry  astonishment — "I've  said  ncthing 
about  pigs.  What  do  you  mean,  Lillie  Har- 
ter?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  Mrs.  Gruman, 
that  the  Feejee  Islanders  call  roasted  mis- 
sionaries *  long  pig  ? '  I  thought  everybody 
bew  that  —  everybody,  I  mean,  engaged 
in  the  missionary  cause." 

"Everybody  don't,  then,  and  I  don't  be- 
Ucve  a  word  of  it !  " 

"  It's  true  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Gruman  ; 
and  its  my  opinion  tjiat  Phebe  Morse  had 
better  stay  where  she  is  than  to  go  and  be 
eaten  up  by  cannibals  ! " 

"  Miss  Harter ! "  said,  the  lady  in  an 
awful  voice,  pushing  her  spectacles  upon 
her  forehead  "  its  very  plain  that  you  are  not 
a  Christian.  I've  noticed  an  unbecoming 
levity  in  your  speech  and  manner  ever  since 
joa  have  been  going  to  hear  that  old  infidel 
Harlow  preach  !  The  Bible  can  be  no  bet- 
ter than  an  old  almanac  in  your  eyes  if  you 
don't  believe  that  God  will  protect  his  ser- 
vants when  they  are  engaged  in  his  work  1 " 

"The  Bible  is  very  sacred  in  my  eyes  ! " 
said  lillie,  thoroughly  roused  —  "  and  so  it 
is  in  Mr.  Harlow's.  He's  no  more  an  in* 
fidel  than" — what  comparison  Lillie  was 
about  to  make  is  not  known. 

She  paused  suddenly,  remembering  that 
it  vas  both  unbecoming  and  disrespectful 


in  a  young  girl  like  her  to  assume  so  loud 
a  tone  towards  a  respectable  elderly  lady 
however  she  might  err .  in  her  views  of 
things. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  set  my  opinions  up 
against  yours,  Mrs.  Gruman ! "  she  said, 
modestly  coloring  —  "I  beg  your  pardon  if 
I've  been  rude,  as  I  fear  I  have  —  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  so  far  when  I  was  only  in« 
tending  to  say  a  word  for  Phebe  Morse's 
kindness  to  poor  Franz.  Not  that  she 
needs  a  word  said  for  her  by  anybody — her 
deeds  speak  for  her  so  well.  I  hope  you  '11 
forgive  me." 

"It's  of  no  consequence,"  replied  the 
lady  a  little  ungraciously — "  I  forgive  you 
freely  1  But  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to 
you  in  future.  As  to  Phebe  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  laying  her  duty  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  before  her  at  my  first  oppor- 
tunity." 

"I'm  afraid  it  wont  do  much  good.  Miss 
Gruman,"  —  said  a  new  voice,  "Phebe 
Morse's  missionary  work's  all  laid  out  for 
another  fiekl" 

"Why,  is  that  you,  Mrs.  Wood  ? "  in- 
quired several  of  the  ladies  at  once. 
"  When  did  you  come  in  ?  I  didn't  know 
you  were  here."        ^ 

"That's  because  you  were  listening  to 
sont^thing  else.  I  came  in  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  conversation  about  Phebe  Morse 
—  and  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  repeat  what 
I  just  said,  that  her  missionary  work's  all 
laid  out  for  her." 

"  It  is !  —  weU  I'm  ghd  to  hear  that,"  — 
said  Mrs.  Gruman  with  some  animation, 
"  Where's  she  going  ?  It  shows  she's  not 
so  selfish  and  worldly  as  I  thought  her  that 
she's  determined  to  go  into  any  missionary 
fieUL" 

"  Phebe  Morse  *  selfish,  worldly ' !  '*  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wood,  with  a  good,  hearty 
laugh,  "If  that  isn't  a  great  joke  !  Why 
she  hasn't  enough  of  either  to  pick  up  a 
dollar  that  is  lying  at  her  feet  if  there's  any 
body  else  that  will  condescend  to  take  it. 
I  shall  never  call  on  you  Mrs.  Gruman,  to 
select  a  jury  for  me  when  I'm  tried  for  my 
life,  if  you're  no  better  judge  of  character 
than  that !  "  and  she  laughed  again  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing  ;  a  laugh  in  which 
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she  was  joined  Ly  half  the  company,  for 
every  one  knew  Bhebe  Morse,  and  her  in- 
comparable benevolence. 

Mrs.  Gruman  was  too  one-idead  to  quite 
understand  the  laugh,  but  she  was  annoyed 
at  it  and  with  considerably  more  color  In 
her  face  than  usual  betook  herself  to  her 
needle  without  farther  remark. 

Two  or  three  of  the  young  girls  who  had 
been  watching  proceedings,  and  rather  en- 
joyed the  discomfiture  of  the  good  lady, 
now  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 
whisper  together  for  two  or  three  minutes 
on  the  contraband  subject ;  a  proceeding 
that  was  rewarded  by  a  glare  over  Mrs. 
Gruman's  spectacles  that  sent  them  back 
to  their  needles  without  delay. 

"But  do  tell  us  about  Phebe,  Mrs. 
Wood !  '*  was  soon  the  general  cry,  "Who  'd 
ever  think  of  there  being  anything  to  tell 
about  her  1  Whereas  she  going  ?  How 
strange  for  her  to  leave  home  now  with  all 
her  work  at  that  cabin !  She's  got  sick  of 
them,  I  guess  !  I  declare  I  shouldn't  have 
been  more  surprised  if  you'd  said  she  was 
going  to  be  married  I  " 

For  answer  to  these  and  a  dozen  other 
similar  excited  remarks,  Mrs.  Wood  only 
looked  around  blandly  upon  the  circle,  her 
lace  wearing  an  oracular  expression  that 
stimulated  their  curiosity  to  the  highest 
degree. 

And  it  was  so  delightful  to  have  an  ex- 
citement in  that  fearftiUy  calm  community. 
.  "  Now  do,  for  pity's  sake,  Mrs.  Wood  I 
tell  us  what  it  is  I  Now  if  you  don't  I  de- 
clare I  shall  have  to  run  right  out  doors 
and  scream,  I'm  so  lull !  Now,  please 
don't  keep  us  waiting  any  longer !  Please 
don't !    If  you  only  knew  —  " 

Thus  entreated  by  a  dozen  voices,  Mrs. 
Wood  yielded,  and  with  an  oratorical  wave 
of  the  hand  and  an  inflexion  of  voice  entirely 
original,  announced, 

"  Phebe  Morse  is  going  to  be  married  !  '* 

"  Sho !  "  "  You  don't  say  so  !  "  "  Phebe 
Morse  ?  '*  "  Married  ? "  resounded  from 
all  points  of  the  room,  in  every  possible 
key,  anil  with  every  degree  of  amazement 
and  amusement. 

"  O  how  funny  she  will  look  standing  up 
to  be  married  in  that  old  hood ! "  said  the 
young  girl  who  had  made  fun  of  her  before, 


falling  back  in  her  chair,  in  a.  convulsion 
of  laughter  which  made  her  purple  in  the 
face  "  1  almost  die  to  think  of  it !  oo  —  oo 
—  ool" 

An  old  lady  thinking  she  was  going  into 
a  fit  sprang  forward  but  fell  back  again  in 
her  seat,  piping  out  in  a  shrill,  voice,  "  O 
dear,  my  rheumatics  ! "  Do  somebody, 
quick!  throw  water  in  that  gal's  face. 
She's  going  into  the  'sterics  as  sartin  as 
the  world ! " 

Before  this  prescription  Could  be  admin- 
istered the  girl's  mother  came  to  the  rescue 
with  the  application  of  a  sound  box  on  the 
ear. 

"  There,  Sally  Ann,  take  that !  and  let 
me  see  you  get  the  'sterics  if  you  dare  !  " 

The  remedy  was  effectual,  and  the  poor 
girl's  convulsive  laugh  ended  in  a  burst  of 
tears. 

This  little  incident  served  to  subdue  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  news  of 
Phebe's  approaching  marriage,  and  the 
matter  was  talked  over  coolly  and  in  solemn 
earnest.  Every  one  coming  Into  the  feel- 
ing that  it  was  just  the  nicest  thing  in  the 
world. 

"  I'm  glad  for  her  sake,"  said  Lillie  Har- 
ter,  "  especially  since  she  is  to  marry  that 
good  Deacon  Jones.  But  what's  to  be  done 
with  poor  Franz's  family  when  they  're  gone 
west?'* 

"  TheyVe  going  too,'*  said  Mrs  Wood. 
"  And  so  are  my  old  man  and  I  going,  and 
I  hear  of  several  others.  The  feet  is,  this 
town  is  such  a  good  place  to  move  away 
from,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if.  When  the  ball 
gets  a-roUing,  it  should  roll  up  into  a  per- 
fect avalanche  and  carry  oflf  half  St.  Reese!'* 

There  was  a  little  laugh  at  this,  and  a 
general  "That's  so!" 
♦  Then  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities 
of  selling  farms  and  raising  money  for  so 
large  a  migration  were  discussed  in  an  an« 
imated  manner  for  a  time  ;  some  declaring 
themselves  ready  for  any  move  of  the  kind 
— these  were  especially  the  young  who  had 
nothing  to  sell — but  many  more  warmly  as- 
serting : 

"  Well,  I  don*t  think  Pll  go !  St.  Reese 
is  good  enough  for  me  yet !  I  want  to  be 
buried  where  my  parents  arc,  in  the  old 
burying-ground,  on  the  warm,  sunny  hill« 
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side  !  It  would  seem  so  cheerless  and  for- 
saken to  sleep  out  there  under  the  sod  of 
the  bleak,  cold  prairies  ! " 

This  turn  of  thought  rather  subdued  the 
tone  of  conversation.  Many  sentimental 
remarks  were  elicited  and  a  few  sighs 
heaved,  until  finally  the  work  in  hand  called 
back  the  attention  of  the  circle  from  its 
somewhat  melancholy  wanderings. 

I  have  not  informed  you,  dear  reader, 
that  the  ladies  were  engaged  heart  and 
soul  just  now  in  making  up  garments  for 
Franz  and  his  family;  they  being  really  the 
only  persons  in  town  requiring  such  aid. 
St.  Reese,  notwithstanding,  Mrs.  Wood's 
slighting  remark  that  it  was  a  *'a  good 
place  to  move  away  from,"  was  one  ol 
those  blessed  places  where  nobody  was 
really  poor,  nor — I  was  about  to  say — really 
rich.  But  in  this  I  should  have  sadly  mis- 
led you;  for  nearly  all  had  enough  to  satisfy 
their  simple  wants,  with  something  laid  by 
for  old  age  and  the  unforeseen  emergencies 
liable  to  arise  in  every  life.  None,  how- 
ever, were  what  in  these  days  would  be 
called  wealthy,  nor  were  they  very  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  so.  They  lived  com- 
fortably, had  enough  to  eat,  drink  and 
wear,  and  were  without  anxieties  as  re- 
garded the  future.  Beyond  this  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  extravagances  and  luxuries 
of  fashionable  life,  and  so  cared  nothing 
for  them.    So  were  they  not  rich  ? 

Be  that  as  it  might,  they  had  all  been 
ready  to  take  Franz  and  his  helpless  ones 
to  their  simple  hearts  as  the  one  poor  fam- 
ily of  St.  Reese ;  and  so  well  had  they  done 
this,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed,  he 
was  really  almost  as  comfortable  in  his  sur- 
soundings  and  personal  belongings  as  his 
neighbors. 

This  had  always  been  so,  and  now  that 
they  had  brought  themselves  to  realize  that 
they  were  about  to  lose  him,  it  seemed  as 
if  they  could  never  do  enough.  AH  that 
afternoon  the  good  women  planned  and 
planned  what  to  make,  and  what  to  fit  them 
all  out  with  ;  what  they  would  need  on  the 
way,  and  what  would  be  nice  to  have  when 
they  arrived  at  their  journey's  end.  And 
many  a  little  web  of  kindness  was  secretly 
spun  with  which  to  surprise  him  at  the 
parting  hour. 


And,  would  you  believe  it  ?  as  these 
busy  women  sat  there,  their  hearts  warm- 
ing towards  one  another  in  the  emulation 
of  good  works,  not  a  few  shed  tears  at  the 
thought  that  the  poor  maimed  soldier  and 
his  family,  endeared  to  them  as  they  were 
by  their  peculiar  circumstances,  endeared  to 
them  still  more  by  the  outlet  which  their 
needs  and  helplessness  had  opened  for  that 
hidden  store  of  kindness  and  gentle  human 
love,  which  exists,  perhaps  all  unsuspected, 
in  most  human  breasts,  was  about  to  pass 
from  their  sight  forever. 

And  others  were  going  away  too.  The 
little  community  of  St.  Reese  was  about  to 
suffer  its  first  dismemberment,  first,  I  mean, 
•xcept  by  that  resistless  hand  which  sooner 
or  later  leads  every  one  away,  but  brings 
not  one  back.  How  could  it  bear  to  lose 
Phebe  Morse,  the  butt  sometimes  of  good 
natured  girlish  ridicule,  but  excellent  to  the 
very  core  of  her  unsophisticated  heart? 
And  energetic,  overbearing,  but  true 
hearted  Mrs.  Wood  ?  And  Deacon  Jones 
— would  they  not  all  be  missed,  more  than 
they  liked  to  think  ? 

They  sat  revolving  these  questions  in 
their  minds,  and  sewing  for  dear  life,  very 
silent  at  last  in  their  growing  sadness — even 
Sally  Ann  whispering  in  a  low  voice  when 
she  asked  for  a  spool  of  sewing  cotton. 

At  length  Lillie  Harter  held  up  the  vest 
on  which  she  had  been  engaged — for  St. 
Reese  was  its  own  tailor — looking  at  it  with 
satisfied  eyes.  It  was  finished  to  the  last 
button,  and  having  assured  herself  of  this 
she  passed  it  to  the  head-manager  for  ex- 
amination, and  rose  to  put  on  bonnet  and 
shawl. 

"  Tm  going  to  see  them,  this  minute," 
she  said  decidedly,  picking  out  the  bows  of 
her  bonnet-ribbons.  "  I  haven't  been  there 
these  two  months  and  I'm  going  now !  " 

"  Gomg  where  ?  "  inquired  an  inconsid- 
erate young  person  looking  up  from  her 
work. 

"Going  where.'*  What  a  question! 
Why  to  see  Phebe,  and  Franz,  and  Babili, 
and  the  children,  to  be  sure.  Where  should 
it  be?" 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Lillie,"  said  Mrs.  Wood, 
bustling  up  from  her  chair.  "  It's  too  late 
for  you  to  go  to-night.    I  shall  drive  over 
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the  first  thing  after  breakfast  to-morrow, 
and  you  can  ride  with  me.  Tm  going  home 
now,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

So  Li  Hie  waited,  and  pretty  soon  the  two 
women  went  out  together  and  walked  slowly 
along  the  street,  talking  busily  as  they 
went. 

"I  wonder  what  they  can  be  talking 
about!"  said  one  of  the  young  folks,  peep- 
ing through  the  window. 

"Why  what  should  they  be  talking 
about  ?  About  Phebe  and  the  Franzes,  to 
be  sure ! " 

But  the  one  who  made  answer  didn't 
know  what  new  plan  was  being  concocted 
for  Phebe's  benefit. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  You  see  Phebe  hasn't  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Wood  to  Lillie  as  theyjogged  along  behind 
the  old  mare  the  next  morning,  "  or  rather 
she  won't  take  the  time,  to  get  anything 
ready  for  herself.  She  says  she  shall,  but 
I  know  better ;  I  know  Phebe  Morse  ! 
The  wedding'll  be  a  failure  as  far's  clothes 
and  things  are  concerned.  Nothing'U  be 
ready.  Get  up  old  Dolly !  Are  you  going 
to  be  all  day  travelling  a  mile  ?  (this  was  to 
the  mare.)  If  we  don't  see  to  it  she  won't 
have  even  a  dress  !  " 

"Goodness,  gracious!  you  don't  think 
so?" 

"  Yes,  I  do !  I'm  sure  on't ;  and,  jiist  as 
likely  as  not,  she'll  wake  up  on  the  wedding 
morning  and  find  she  hasn't  a  thing  to  put 
on  her  blessed  head  but  that  old  hood  that 
Sally  Ann— saucy  minx  ! — laughed  herself 
into  the  'sterics  about." 

Lillie's  answer  to  this  calamitous  pros- 
pect was  a  laugh  almost  as  convulsive  as 
Sally  Ann's.  She  fairly  screamed  at  the 
thought  of  Phebe's  starting  off  on  her  wed- 
ding journey  with  that  old  hood. 

"Especially  if  she  should  happen  to  put  it 

on  hindside  before,  as  she  did  one  morning 

when  I  met  her  coming  from  the  Franzes." 

And  she  went  off  again  almost  into  hys- 
terics at  the  remembrance. 

"  Come,  now,  Lillie,  don't  be  silly ! 
You'll  tumble  out  the  wagon  if  you  go  on 
so  !  Do  be  serious  a  minute !  I  declare 
you're  as  bad  as  Sally  Ann  ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Mrs.  Wood  !  That  old 
hood'll  be  the  death  o'  me,  I  believe !  " 


And  again  she  shrieked  with  laughter, 
till  the  high  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
caught  the  infection,  and  laughed  aloud  for 
company. 

"Whoa!  Dolly!" 

Mrs.  Wood  drew  up  the  reins  with  a 
most  determined  air.  Old  Dolly  stood  still, 
put  down  her  head,  and  began  to  crop  the 
grass  at  the  roadside. 

"  There  now,  Lillie,  I  won't  stir  from  this 
spot  till  you've  done  laughing !  So  if  you 
want  to  sit  in  the  wagon  all  day,  why  just 
keep  on  with  this  sens^ess  giggle  !  I  don't 
see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  Phebe's  old 
hood  ;  only  it  wouldn't  be  the  thing  for  a 
wedding ! " 

Lillie  stuffed  her  pocket-handkerchief 
into  her  mouth,  and  after  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts,  succeeded  in  mastering  her 
risibles  so  far  as  to  tell  Mrs.  Wood  she 
might  drive  on, — but  inwardly  she  was  still 
bubbling  up  to  the  lips.  Girls  are  so  silly, 
sometimes ! 

"Well,  then,  if  you  think  you've  come  to 
your  senses  we'll  start  again.  Kibup, 
Dolly !  what  are  you  standing  here  for  }  " 

Dolly  looked  around  with  evident  remon- 
strance on  her  face,  but,  seeing  who  held 
the  reins,  meekly  left  her  grass  and  Jogged 
on. 

"What  I've  thought  of  about  Phebe's 
this,"  Mrs.  Wood  took  up  the  subject 
"  She's  proud,  Phebe  is,  an'  she's  a  right  to 
be.  She's  got  enough  for  herself,  without 
bein'  beholden.  But  then  she's  needed 
looking  arter  ever  since  she's  been  looking 
arter  the  Franzes.  But,  as  I  was  saying— 
what  was  it  I  was  saying?" 

"Why  that  you'd  thought  of  something 
for  Phebe ! " 

"  O  yes,  and  it's  this.  It's  the  fashion 
down  in  Boston  to  make  a  great  many 
wedding  presents.  I  never  had  a  thing 
given  me  when  I  was  married,  except  a 
home-made,  red  and  black  woollen  patch- 
work bed-quilt,  so  heavy  it  always  gave  Mr. 
Wood  the  nightmare  to  sleep  under  it.  I 
don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  take  up  that 
fashion  here — " 

"  What,  of  having  the  nightmare  ? "  in- 
quired Lillie  demurely. 

"  No,  you  know  what  I  mean  well  enough 
— wedding  presents — and  if  you'll  take  it 
in  hand,  we'll  give  her  a  nice  outfit" 
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"  But  why  can't  you  take  it  in  hand  ? " 

"  Chut,  child  !  what  a  question  when  you 
know  how  busy  I  shall  be  getting  ready  to 
go  myself!  Not  that  I  shall  have  much 
sewing  to  do,  for  IVe  never  seen  the  day 
these  twenty  years  that  I  haven^t  had  a 
great  trunkful  of  nice  underclothes  ready 
to  start  off  any  minute,  but  there'll  be 
enough  to  do  without  that,  so  you've  got  to 
undertake  it,  and  I'll  see  to  the  money 
part." 

"  But  what  shall  I  get  ?  I  don't  know 
I'm  sure,  Phebe's  tastes  are  so  peculiar." 
And  Lillie  was  on  the  point  of  going  oflf  in 
another  laugh. 

"  Nothing  flashy,  of  course.  I've  thought 
all  that  over.  Just  a  good,  substantial  gray 
merino  dress,  something  that'll  wear  and 
wash  afterwards,  for  her  to  stand  up  in  ;  a 
dunstable  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  white 
ribbon,  and  a  nice  white  merino  shawl." 

"That's  capital,  Mrs.  Wood.  Phebe'll 
look  as  nice  as  a  princess.  I'll  go  right 
about  it,  and  it'll  be  hard  if  I  can't  find 
some  pretty  ornaments  for  her  among  all 
mine  I " 

"  That's  a  good  girl  I  Bnt  here  we ,  are, 
and  there's  Babili  and  Elfie  as  usual  sitting 
together  on  the  grass,  all  covered  over  with 
flowers,  and,  as  true  as  I  live,  Elfie  -sound 
asleep  on  her  mother's  lap  I " 

They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  Lillie  stood  looking  at  the  picture  with 
admiration. 

"  Pretty  little  darling !  If  she  was  only 
bright  I "  said  Lillie  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  Bright  ?  She  is  bright !  Don't  you  go 
to  getting  that  notion  in  your  head,  Lillie 
Harter,  like  all  the  rest  o'  the  geese ! " 

«  But  she  doesn't  talk,  Mrs.  Wood  I  " 

"  She  would  talk  if  she  wasn't  with  her 
mother  all  the  time.  They  are  just  like  the 
Siamese  twins,  and  the  mother  holds  her 
back  from  learning  anything.  And  now, 
Lillie,  there's  a  chance  for  you  to  show  your 
skill.  If  you  can  wean  that  child  away 
from  Babili  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  it's 
my  belief  you  can  make  another  child  of 
her." 

Lillie  stood  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
two  flower-decked  creatures,  shook  her 
head,  but  ended  by  saying,  a  little  dubiously 
it  must  be  confessed, 


"  m  try.  If  I  fail,  it  won't  make  mat- 
ters any  worse  I " 

Mrs.  Wood  nodded  encouragingly  and 
they  went  into  the  house. 

Franz  and  Walter  were  off  on  a  walk ; 
so  while  the  two  elder  women  unbosomed 
themselves  of  all  the  little  interests  of  the 
day,  Lillie  sat  in  the  doorway  gazing  out 
on  the  little  group  upon  the  grass,  and  re- 
volving plans  in  her  mind.  How  was  she 
to  do  anything  successfully  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  poor  little  child  seemingly  des- 
tined to  grow  up  the  mental  counterpart  of 
her  imbecile  mother.  Yet  Mrs.  Wood  in- 
sisted that  she  was  bright,  and  was  she  in- 
deed mistaken  ?  She  could  find  out  only  by 
testing  the  matter  herself.  She  would 
make  an  effort  to  induce  her  to  talk,  and  if 
successful  in  this,  try  to  teach  her  to  read. 

Walking  leisurely  out  she  quietly  ap- 
proached Babili  and  stood  and  looked  smil- 
ingly down  upon  her,  thinking  how  pretty 
the  little  mother  was  and  feeling  a  great 
desire  to  find  some  way  to  her  heart  as 
well  as  Elfte's.  The  child  had  not  stirred 
and  her  attitude  was  the  very  picture  of  in- 
fiintine  grace  and  loveliness.  As  she  stood 
watching  her,  something  in  her  own  sweet 
and  beautiful  face  attracted  Babili.  No 
wonder  that  this  was  so.  It  was  so  differ- 
ent from  the  plain,  elderly  aspect  of  Phebe 
and  Mrs.  Wood,  the  only  two  women  she 
had  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing.  Babili  loved  beauty  in  every  form. 
Nothing  in  all  the  world  roused  her  like 
it ;  and  here  before  her  was  beauty,  and 
sweetness  and  a  most  loving,  winning 
smile. 

Opening  her  large  brown  eyes  upon  Lil- 
lie, she  gazed  on  her  with  the  most  evident 
admiration  until  presently  her  whole  small 
fisice  was  alight  with  that  lovely,  intelligent 
smile  which  only  at  very  rare  intervals 
really  irradiated  and  transfigured  it.  Lillie 
was  struck  and  charmed  with  the  expres- 
sion and  stooping  over  the  little  woman, 
touched  her  forehead  with  a  kiss. 

"  Babili  ? "  said  she  in  the  sweetest 
tones,  "  little  Babili  will  you  love  me  ?  " 

The  question  came  direct  from  Lillie's 
heart  and  touched  a  chord  somewhere  hid- 
den in  that  little  imperfect  being.  Tears 
of  real  human  affection  came  slowly  into 
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her  eyes,  and  grasping  a  fold  of  Lillie's 
dress  she  kissed  it  over  and  over  again. 
Lillie  was  on  the  grass  by  her  side  in  a  mo- 
ment, petting  and  caressing  her,  and 
smoothing  the  golden  ringlets  of  the  sleep- 
ing Elfie. 

"  May  I  love  Elfie,  too,  Babili  ? "  she 
warily,  but  still  with  her  sweet  smile,  in- 
quired. She  remembered  the  jealousy  of 
which  Mrs.  Wood  had  told  her,  and 
dreaded  that  Babili  might  as  usual  resent 
any  approach  to  familiarity  with  the  child. 

Great  therefore  was  her  surprise  when 
Babili  answered  with  another  of  her  intelli- 
gent smiles. 

You  may  love  Elfie,  and  Elfie  shall  let 
you  understand  her." 

«  That 's  my  dear  Babili !  "  said  Lillie 
with  another  kiss  "and  now  see  what  I 
have  brought  you  and  Elfie." 

She  opened  a  book  which  had  latelyl)een 
presented  her  and  which  she  had  taken  in 
her  hand  as  she  left  home  in  order  to  show 
it  to  Phebe.  It  was  illustrated  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  with  flowers  and  birds, 
the  colors  vivid  and  lifelike  as  possible. 

Babili  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  as  a  page 
of  this  beauty  met  her  eyes,  and  it  awoke 
Elfie.  She  saw  the  picture  and,  in  a  minute, 
the  little  creature  had  started  to  her  feet 
and  was  holding  out  both  hands  for  the  vol- 
ume, looking  now  in  Lillie's  face  and  now 
on  the  ravishing  picture,  seeming  almost 
equally  delighted  with  both. 

"  Is  it  pretty,  Elfie  ?  "  said  LilHe,  still 
holding  the  book  beyond  the  child's  reach, 
and  feeling  an  Instant  conviction  that  the 
beautiful,  beaming  eyes  gazing  so  eagerly 
up  belonged  to  no  imbecile  or  feeble-minded 
being.  Her  resolution  was  taken  in  a  mo- 
ment, she  would  make  that  child  talk  ;  she 
would  teach  her  to  read  ;  she  would  make 
her  a  paragon  of  intellectual  beauty  as  she 
was  already  of  physical  beauty.  She 
plunged  into  the  subject  mentally,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  bright,  warm  nature, 
considering  neither  cost  nor  opportunity. 

Ah,  yes  —  she  did  consider  opportuni- 
ties I  and  knew  what  they  would  be  better 
than  we  do!  She  commenced  on  the 
spot. 

"Elfie,  is   it  pretty?"      An  impatient 


gesture  was  the  only  answer,  but  the  eager 
hands  were  still  held  up. 

"  Say,  •  pretty  picture,'  Elfie." 

A  stamp  of  the  little  foot,  and  an  angry 
frown  upon  the  lovely  little  face,  but  no 
words  yet  came. 

"  Little  Elfie  !  "  again  commanded  Lillie, 
sitting  down  before  her,  and  looking  love 
straight  down  into  the  child's  heart,  as  she 
smiled  into  her  eyes  and  softly  smoothed 
her  golden  hair,  "  Say,  *  pretty  picture,*  for 
me,  Elfie,  and  you  shall  have  the  pretty 
book  in  your  own  hands." 

For  an  instant  the  child  paused  in  great 
doubt ;  half-disposed,  evidently,  to  utter 
an  angry  cry ;  but  Lillie's  loving  gaze  ar- 
rested it.  She  trembled  for  a  moment  with 
a  strange  new  sensation ;  then  a  sudden 
wave  of  love  and  delight,  like  a  burst  of 
sunshine,  swept  over  the  little  face.  She 
flung  her  two  arms  about  Lillie  neck  eager- 
ly repeating  over,  and  over,  and  over 
again  — 

"  Pretty  picture  I  pretty  picture  I  pretty 
picture  ! "  dropped  down  upon  the  gprass 
and  the  book  was  in  her  lap  in  an  instant. 

If  ever  a  young  girl  felt  supreme  satisfac- 
tion, Lillie  did  at  that  moment.  She  bad 
conquered  with  a  great  conquest  —  and  she 
knew  it.  And  she  did  not  allow  the  child 
time  to  forget  that  she  had  done  so. 

What  was  Babili  doing  all  these  min- 
utes ?  She  was  looking  on  with  grave  sat- 
isfaction, no  spark  of  jealousy  manifest  in 
look  or  word  or  manner ;  she  too  was  con- 
quered. 

She  sat  quietly  by  Elfie's  side,  as  the  lat- 
ter turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  utter- 
ing little  cries  of  joy  at  every  new  picture, 
repeating  long  and  difficult  sentences  after 
Lillie  without  hesitation  and  without  diflfi- 
culty.  Enunciation,  emphasis,  everything, 
was  clear  and  distinct,  and  in  half  an  hour 
Elfie  could  talk,  asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions within  a  narrow  range,  in  a  way  that 
delighted  and  astonished  her  patient  in- 
structress. 

Lillie  felt  that  she  was  booked  for  a  daily 
laborer  at  the  cottage  and  she  never  was 
happier  than  when  she  said  to  herself — 

"  I  have  succeeded.  I  shall  succeed  — 
I  Ttnll  succeed  ! "      Mrs,  C  M,  Sawyer. 
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THE  GLORIFYING  TOUCH  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Easter  festival  just  come  and  gone 
reminds  us,  by  its  name,  of  what  Christianity 
has  done  in  sanctifying  the  customs  of  the 
ages  that  preceded  it  The  word  Easter  is 
not  of  New  Testament  origin,  although 
once,  by  mistranslation,  it  appears  in  our 
authorized  version.  Primarily  it  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  but  has  an  origin  and  signifi- 
cation quite  different  It  was  the  festival 
of  the  Saxon  goddess  of  the  spring,  cele- 
brated in  the  month  of  April  when  the  eas- 
terly winds  prevailed,  and  when  all  nature 
was  reviving  under  the  beams  of  the  re- 
turning sun.  The  Christianity  of  the  Latin 
and  Eastern  churches,  finding  its  way  into 
Germany  and  the  north,  took  up  this  poetic 
feast-day  of  nature  into  its  own  beautiful 
observance  of  a  more  divine  resurrection ; 
and  Easter  became  not  merely  the  day  of 
reawakening  natural  life,  but  the  day  of  the 
bringing  of  heavenly  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  The  pagan  festival  was  not  over- 
thrown, it  was  simply  translated,  and  many 
of  its  beautiful  customs  come  down  to  us 
still  in  the  Christian  observance,  traiis- 
figured,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  and  spiritual 
significance. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  we  may  call 
the  glorifying  touch  of  Christianity.  It  is 
an  instance  of  that  force  which  its  great 
Founder  compared  to  leaven,  assimulating 
everything  it  touches  to  itself.  It  does  not 
so  much  displace  the  customs  and  ideas 
yrhich  precede  it,  as  it  supersedes  them ; 
that  is,  stands  above  them  and  lifts  them 
into  itself.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
pascha  or  passover,  by  which  name  the 
earlier  Christians  celebrated  what  we  now 
know  as  Easter  day.  The  event  of  Christ's 
resurrection  occurring  on  the  morning  af- 
^er  the  festival  of  the  passover,  celebrating 
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the  greatest  national  deliverance  of  the 
Jews,  connected  itself  forever  with  that  his- 
tory ;  and  all  the  symbolry  of  the  old  festi- 
val clusters  still  about  the  new,  lifted  there- 
by into  a  grander  significance.  We  bor- 
row the  language  of  the  Jewish  temple  to- 
day, as  Paul  and  John  borrowed  it,  to  sing 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  and 
hath  redeemed  us."  "  Now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead  and  become  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept"  Nay  we  repeat  n  the 
Lord's  Supper,  spread  on  our  Easter  table, 
the  old  Hebrew  paschal  supper ;  but  we  do 
it  no  more  in  remembrance  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  but  in  memory  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  world.  We  do  not  indeed 
forget  that  ancient  and  beautiful  ceremonial, 
the  expression  of  national  gratitude,  hal- 
lowed by  the  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years  :  all  this  is  caught  up  into  the  greater 
glory  and  gives  its  added  cadence  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  voice  which  says,  "  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me." 

The  same  is  true  of  our  Christmas  festi- 
val. We  have  no  data  for  fixing  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  except  to  know 
that  it  was  not  in  the  rainy  season  c»f  the 
last  of  December  that  the  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  by  night  on  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem.  The  fixing  of  the  nativity 
at  the  winter  solstice  seems  to  have  had  its 
occasion  in  the  heathen  festivals  which  had 
long  been  held  at  that  season.  The  mid- 
night of  the  year  was  past ;  the  sun  had 
paused  in  his  fiur-away  journey  and  turned 
his  face  once  more  toward  the  earth  ;  and 
in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  year,  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  coming  spring  was  read.  So 
the  gods  of  the  seasons  were  worshipped 
with  rejoicings  and  offerings  of  gratitude  ; 
and  our  beautiful  custom  of  Christmas 
gifts  comes  from  the  offerings  heaped  upon 
those  pagan  altars.  They  gave  gifts  to 
their  gods  and  to  each  other  for  joy  of  the 
returning  sun,  and  the  prophecy  of  deliver- 
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ance  from  the  thrall  of  winter;  and  by  the 
same  beautiful  expression  we  celebrate  the 
rising  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  whose 
celestial  beams  shall  dissipate  the  winter 
and  darkness  of  the  world.  The  Christian 
parent,  in  his  Christmas  gift  to  the  little 
ones,  remembers  also  the  frankincense  and 
myrrh  brought  to  the  manger  of  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem.  But  those  royal  gifts  to  him 
who  was  born  King  of  the  Jews,  translated 
into  our  Christian  language  are  but  the 
prophecy  of  the  one  "  unspeakable  gift " 
which  lends  to  the  humblest  Christian  offer- 
ing its  beauty  of  remembrance  and  grati- 
tude. 

Not  only  the  customs  but  the  symbolry 
which  Christianity  has  appropriated,  it  has 
rendered  more  beautiful.  Take  as  a  strik- 
ing instance,  the  ccoss,  once  the  most 
shameful  instrument  of  torture  and  death, 
resorted  to  only  for  the  meanest  criminals 
and  slaves  ;  a  thousand  times  mor^  igno- 
minious, more  hateful  than  the  gallows  or 
the  guillotine.  See  how  that  death  upon 
Calvary  has  glorified  it  forever  I  From 
the  most  horrible  association  with  crime 
and  punishment  it  has  been  transfigured 
into  the  dearest,  sweetest,  holiest  symbol 
of  religion.  It  is  graven  on  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs,  with  the 
palm  and  the  dove,  tokens  alike  of  suffer- 
ing, victory  and  peace.  It  was  borne  aloft 
on  the  banners  of  crusaders  and  worn  on 
the  shoulders  of  brave  knights,  who,  let  us 
believe,  thought  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
vice as  they  went  forth  to  battle  in  bis  holy 
name.  The  orders  of  the  cross  have 
,blazed  all  through  history.  It  is  reared 
high  on  tower  of  church  and  Cathedral,  and 
gleams  golden  above  the  high  altar,  and 
lifts  its  sacred  form  at  the  wayside  shrine 
by  which  the  devout  pilgrim  cannot  pass 
with  unbended  knee.  It  has  become  an  or- 
nament to  be  set  with  jewels  and  carven 
with  cunning  art ;  it  sparkles  on  the  neck  of 
beauty,  and  hides  itself  in  wreathing  fiowers; 
and  from  arabesque  and  frieze,  from  printed 
page,  from  painter's  canvas  and  sculptor's 
marble  the  sacred  symbol  shines.  Worn 
in  the  bosom  of  the  pale  nun  in  her  clois- 
tered cell,  it  fills  her  lonely  years  with  its 
holy  companionship.  The  tears  of  peni- 
tence are  wept  upon  it ;  it  is  pressed  to  the 


lips  of  the  dying ;  wreathed  in  flowers  it 
is  laid  upon  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the 
dead  ;  and  in  the  last  resting  place  of  earth 
we  rear  it  in  carven  stone  above  their  ashes. 
It  has  found  a  place  in  our  common  speech 
as  the  symbol  of  holy  self-denial  and  sacri- 
fice ;  and  its  divine  significance  of  saflfer- 
ing  and  love  has  been  caught  up  into  all 
Christian  literature,  into  poetry  and  song, 
in  strains  that  will  be  undying. 

The  same  in  a  less  degree  may  be  said 
of  the  anchor,  which  a  single  stroke  of  the 
apostle's  pen  has  connected  forever  with 
the  immortal  hopes  of  Christianity.  When 
the  painter  gives  us  his  dream  of  Hope 
as  a  beautiful  angel  leaning  on  her  anchor 
and  gazing  far  upward  into  the  infinite 
spaces,  the  Christian  sees  not  simply  the 
homely  instrument  that  steadies  the  ship  in 
the  storm  ;  it  is  the  "anchor  sure  and  stead- 
fast" which  "reaches  to  that  within  the 
veil ;"  which  in  all  storms  and  perils  of  the 
soul  that  are  or  can  be,  takes  hold  forever 
on  the  throne  of  God.  And  the  same  yi\\h 
the  star  of  fsEuth  and  the  crown  of  eternal 
life ;  these  symbols  which  with  the  cross 
we  wreathe  in  the  flowers  of  religion,  are 
without  losing  their  old  significance  radiant 
with  light  new  and  divine.  So  when  we 
speak  of  the  river  of  hfe,  and  the  tree 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  kealing  of  the  na- 
tions,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  we  speak  in  a  Ian- 
guage  of  infinite  meanings  beyond  what 
the  words  naturally  suggest. 

Descending  to  the  very  words  appro- 
priated by  Christianity  the  same  truth  is  at 
once  apparent.  We  may  still  say,  the  beams 
of  the  sun  of  righteousness  have  gilded 
everything  they  have  touched.  Take  the 
names  of  Christ,  for  instance, — Jesus, 
saviour — ^a  comnK>n  name  interchangeable 
with  Joshua  which  still  remains  a  common 
name  ;  but  who  could  now  give  to  his  child, 
without  sacrilege,  the  glorified  name  of 
Jesus  ?  And  so  of  Christ, — the  anointed : 
all  kings  and  priests  were  anointed ;  chris^ 
tening  is  stilt  an  ordinance  of  the  church 
in  its  simple,  original  meaning;  but  the 
word  once  given  to  the  worid's  Messiah 
stands  ak>ne  in  its  exaltation, — there  is  but 
one  Christ  in  history.  The  word  cross  af- 
fords an  instance  of  this  transfigured  mean- 
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Itcg )  and  also  tribulation  which  from  its  lit- 
eral import,  tn'du/um,  a  threshing-floor,  the 
beating  out  of  gmin  as  w.th  a  flail,  came 
first  to  be  used  for  any  woe  or  distress,  but 
\n  the  Christian  vocabulary  was  lifted  into 
the  meaning  of  persecution  for  righteous* 
tiess*  sake ;  as  in  Christ's  own  words,  "In 
the  world  ye  shall  hate  tfibulation  ;  but  be 
of  good  cheer, — I  have  overcome  the  world," 
and  "  There  are  they  which  have  come  up 
out  of  great  tHbulation,  having  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."  Resurrection,  rising 
again,  means  in  its  Christian  garb  the  glo- 
rious rising  to  immortality,  —  "  for  in  the 
resurrection  they  shall  be  equal  to  the  an- 
gels." Angel,  messenger,  means  now  the 
celestial  messengers,  the  blessed  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven.  Heaven,  once  but  the 
arching  skies  above,  then  tlie  abode  of  the 
gods,  .a  sort  of  "upstairs  of  the  earth," 
whence  their  laughter  and  carousals  came 
pealing  down  to  the  listeners  below,  then 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  in  the  heights 
above  the  stars,  is  now  spiritualited  to  mean 
something  more  than  that  unknown  celes- 
tial abode  of  the  bkssed, — even  the  essence 
of  blessedness  Itself,  so  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  here  and  now,  In  the  holy  heart 

A  distinguished  phiMogist  once  said  in 
our  heariiig,  in  remarking  the  elevating  tn- 
^ence  of  Christianity  upon  language,  that 
if  this  were  not  so  it  would  shake  his  6aiith 
in  Christianity  itsdf.  While  we  should 
scarcely  be  ready  to  pin  our  faith  to«o 
slight  a  support,  and  while  allowance  is  al- 
vr3js  to  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar,  no  one  can  fail  to  note  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  thus  so  forcibly  stated. 

It  would  be  strange  if  a  peculiarity  so 
ctpparent  in  the  incidental  and  we  may  say 
accidental  phases  of  our  religion  were  not 
at  least  equally  marked  in  its  more  direct 
and  vital  characteristics.  And  we  have 
only  to  turn  the  mind  thither  to  see  what 
added  significance  our  truth  gains  when  ap- 
plied to  these  deeper  manifestations.  "  I 
am  come  that  they  might  have  life,"  says 
Christ,  **  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundan%."  No  strange  and  supernatttral 
life  had  he  to  commi&nicate,  but  rather  to 
fill  with  a  new  abundance  and  glory  the  life 
thaX  was  before.    The  critics  of  Christianity 


have  been  wont  to  say  sneeringly  that  it 
has  originated  nothing, — that  Christ  but 
repeated  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers 
and  sages  who  had  lived  before.  This  is 
doubtless  true,  in  a  great  measure  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  fact  to  stumble  at,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  he  did  not  create  truth  by  saying 
It  but  simply  said  it  because  it  was  true. 
If  the  world  had  already,  in  its  darkness, 
comprehended  something  of  the  light,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  world.  His  glory 
la  not  only  that  he  sent  light  into  thick 
darkness,  but  that  he  flooded  with  new 
light  and  beauty  all  that  was  indistinctly 
seen  before.  Mark  how  the  ancient  wis- 
dom gathers  lustre  from  the  touch  of  his 
shining  hand !  Confucious  had  written 
ages  before,  what  our  critics  call  the  origi- 
nal Golden  Rule,  "  Do  not  unto  others  as 
you  would  not  have  others  do  to  you,"  but 
how  far  is  that,  in  its  cold  negative  virtue, 
ita  sitnple  admonition  against  malignity, 
from  the  heavenly  spirit  of  Christ^s  golden 
rule  of  love,  **Da  unto  others  as  ye  would 
have  others  do  to  you."  Moses  had  written 
with  the  severe  Hebrew  sense  of  justice, 
'^'thott  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy."  But  Christ  had  sometliing 
higher  to  add, — not  ceasing  to  love  thy 
friend,  thou  shalt  love  thine  enemy  also, 
David  with  the  memory  of  the  peaceful 
hills  of  Bethlehem  upon  him,  had  sling  that 
psalm  of  trust,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd ;  "  but  what  infinite  disUnce  lies  be- 
tween this  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  God,  and  that  which  Jesus 
gives  in  "Qur  Father  which  art  in  heaven?" 

"  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  a  purifier 
of  silver,"  said  the  mystic  poetry  of  the 
prophets.  The  gospel  laid  hold  on  all  the 
good  it  found  in  the  worid  ;  but  it  had  ever 
a  finer,  loftier  and  more  divine  philosophy. 
Is  not  this  what  Christ  says  in  those  grand- 
ly suggestive  words  "  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy  bwt  to  fulfil  ?  It  was  his  to  com- 
plete the  truth,  to  &U  the  measure  of  light 
and  love. 

We  have  someifimes  thought  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  were  given  not  soldy  as  displays 
of  power,  to  attest  his  Messiah  ship  to  un- 
believing Jews,  nor  even  through  the  impulse 
of  compassion  for  suffering,  but  rather  that 
in  addition  to  these  immediate  purposes. 
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they  might  stand  forever  as  types  of  his 
spiritual  mission  to  the  world.  They  were 
almost  without  exception  works  of  uplifting 
and  restoration.  We  can  understand  to* 
day  better  than  could  the  disciples  of  John, 
the  £u--reaching  spiritual  import  which  may 
have  been  in  that  message  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  questioning  Baptist,  "  Go  and  show 
him  the  things  ye  hear  and  see  ;  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  dead  are  raised."  It  is  that  revivifying 
work,  still  going  on,  which  has  softened 
and  uplifted  the  customs  of  the  world,  has 
put  a  new  soul  into  law,  a  new  and  better 
face  upon  civilization.  He  is  lifted  up,  and 
draws  the  world  unto  himself. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how  Chris- 
tianity has  glorified  life  itself.  The  aggre- 
gated wisdom  of  the  earth,  outside  of 
Christianity,  has  not  been  able  to  decide 
whether  life  is  really  worth  the  living.  •*  It 
is  better  not  to  be  than  to  be  "  was  the 
final  word  of  the  sages  of  old.  Solomon 
summed  up  all  the  good  under  the  sun  and 
it  was  vanity.  Our  own  Shakspeare  has 
no  better  philosophy  than  this.  We  live 
and  labor,  we  suffer  and  aspire  in  vain  } 
life  is  but  a  stage,  a  passing  show,  an  empty 
pagentry.  If  this  has  not  been  the  univer- 
sal cry  it  has  been  the  world's  secret  de- 
spair. Man  has  sought  out  great  inven- 
tions, kingdoms  have  risen  and  flourished, 
riches  multiplied,  knowledge  increased ; 
beauty  has  wreathed  itself  in  flowers  and 
pleasure  laughed  in  the  sunlight,  and  yet 
from  generation  to  generation  has  passed 
that  bated  whisper  like  a  sighing  wind,  '*all 
is  vanity."  Christianity  speaks  with  anoth- 
er voice.  It  spreads  new  colors  on  the 
face  of  the  world.  "  This  world  is  a  better 
place  to  live  in,"  said  a  preacher,  "  because 
Christ  has  lived  in  it  If  its  paths  were 
good  enongh  for  his  holy  feet,  they  must 
be  good  enough  for  ours."  If  we  could 
once  see  this  world  as  Christ  saw  it,  in  all 
its  beauty  and  glory  of  which  he  gives  us 
but  broken  hints ;  could  see  in  it  as  he 
saw,  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  the 
Father's  house,  we  might  almost  be  will- 
ing to  stay  here  forever.  But  when  we  be- 
hold ourselves  as  he  beheld  us,  heirs  of 
God,  immortal  children  of  the  Most  High, 
life,  anywhere,  becomes  a  boon  infinitely 


precious.  The  light  of  Christianity  shed 
over  life  has  made  it  a  grand  and  beautiful 
thing  to  live.  It  gives  us  things  worth  liv« 
ing  for.  Never  were  such  heights  of  ambi- 
tions as  the  gospel  unveils  to  men  when  it 
bids  them  be  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  and 
shows  them  heirs  of  the  life  and  partakers 
of  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  One.  That  di- 
vine watchword  "  All  things  are  yours  ", 
gives  us  the  mastery  of  the  world  and  lifb 
us  into  kinship  with  the  angels. 

And  not  only  life,  but  the  gifls  and  graces 
of  life  which  Christianity  has  made  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  rise  by  this  adoption  into 
new  significance  and  beauty.  Meekness 
was  once  hardly  more  than  another  word 
for  cowardice,  to  be  despised  rather  than 
emulated.  Humility  was  almost  synony- 
mous with  mean-spiritedness.  Gentleness 
was  weakness;  resignation  was  a  lack  of 
noble  wrath,  and  forgiveness  a  thing  to  be 
scorned  when  revenge  was  possible.  Yet 
these  qualities  touched  by  the  transforming 
wand  of  Christianity  have  risen  from  weak- 
ness to  the  finest  and  highest  strength, 
the  last  grace  and  perfection  of  character. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek, 
the  peacemakers,  the  mourners,  the  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake,-^those  dews 
of  benediction  falling  still  and  sweet,  ex- 
hale ever  heavenward,  and  spread  theif 
rainbow  tints  between  us  and  the  skies. 

The  sentiments  of  life  show  the  touch  of 
the  same  ennobling  hand.  They  breathe 
a  purer  atmosphere ;  they  are  exalted  from 
the  life  of  sense  into  the  life  of  the  spirit 
The  poetry  and  art  of  these  Christian  times 
are  other  than  they  were  in  the  palmy  days 
of  old.  They  may  not  be  stronger  or 
grander,  but  they  are  finer,  and  more  in- 
spiring. The  whole  aesthetic  life  is  spirit- 
ualized, tuned  to  finer  issues.  The  differ- 
ence between  Venus  and  the  Madonna, 
between  the  love-songs  of  Anacreon  and 
those  of  Mrs.  Browning,  show  well  the 
change  of  ideal  in  art;  but  they  show 
something  more,  —  the  change  in  the  very 
soul  of  sentiment  and  emotion  out  of  which 
the  ideal  grows.  Love  means  something 
holier  and  more  divine  to  this  Christian 
age  which  has  learned  to  say  *'God  is 
love,"  than  it  could  mean  to  the  Greek 
dreamer  or  the  Persian  vplj^^i};^.    Hope 
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wears  no  longer  the  colors  of  a  gay  and 
heartless  deceiver.  Religion  is  something 
more  than  a  beautiful  dream.  The  mists 
have  lifted,  and  they  are  shadows  no  more 
in  the  dull  atmosphere  of  earth,  but  shining 
m  the  light  of  heaven. 

If  Christianity  has  so  glorified  the 
brighter  aspects  of  life  how  much  more  has 
it  lighted  up  the  dark  and  sorrowful  ones  ! 
It  is  the  only  voice  in  the  world  which  has 
said,  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.  All 
other  philosophy  finds  sorrow  an  unmiti- 
gated evil,  a  dark  and  painful  mystery,  the 
riddle  that  has  no  solution.  Endurance 
may  be  possible,  but  never  resignation. 
Christianity  meets  this  giant  Despair,  and 
by  a  touch  transforms  it  into  an  angel  of 
light.  *t  Other  systems  of  fiMth,**  says  the 
author  of  the  *•  Patience  of  Hope,"  have  ad- 
mitted the  feet  of  suffering,  have  perchance 
tried  to  explain  or  apologize  for  it ;  it  was 
left  for  Christianity  to  glorify  it."  They 
wrought  better  that!  they  knew  who  wove 
the  crown  of  thorns  for  the  Saviour's  brow. 
Christianity  has  ever  made  its  sorrows  its 
crown.  "  Perfect  through  suffering  "  is  its 
very  highway  of  salvation,  the  royal  road 
which  even  the  Redeemer  trod.  Via  cruets 
via  lucis,  has  become  the  motto  of  the 
Christian,  —  the  way  of  the  cross  is  the  way 
of  light  O  blessed  thought,  —  that  under 
the  ministry  of  Christianity  no  sorrow  can 
go  uncomforted.  The  hand  of  the  great 
Physician  has  healed  the  wounds  of  the 
world. 

And  ever  stealing  on  the  steps  of  sorrow 
and  casting  its  dark  shadow  back  over  the 
gladness  oi  life  is  a  silent,  solemn  form,  — 
what  has  Christianity  done,  what  could  it 
do  with  the  phantom  of  death  }  That  ques- 
tion once  so  awful  may  now  be  answered 
with  a  smile.  It  has  done  nothing  with 
death ;  but  it  has  so  glorified  life,  —  the 
whole  of  life,  not  a  part  —  life  eternal  and 
immortal,  —  as  to  leave  no  room  for  death. 
Death  is  only  darkness  ;  the  sun  shines, 
and  lo,  the  darkness  was  but  a  delusion,  a 
nothingness.  Dr.  Bartol  gave  a  wise  an- 
swer to  one  who  told  him  his  faith  would 
do  to  live  by,  but  not  to  die  by.  "  What 
do  I  want  of  a  faith  to  die  by  ?  I  do  not 
expect  to  die.'*^  This  is  the  Christian  revela- 
tion to  a  world  groaning  in  the  bondage  oi 


mortality.  It  breaks  the  fetters  and  re- 
leases men  into  the  "  glorious  liberty  "  of 
their  immortality. 

All  this  we  may  not  yet  see  fully  accom- 
plished, but  such  at  least  is  the  genius  of 
Christianity.  It  is  life-giving,  glorifying  to 
everything  it  touches.  As  its  power  more 
and  more  prevails,  its  spirit  more  and  more 
beautifies  and  exalts.  We  see  it  in  our 
brightening  civilization,  in  broader  justice, 
in  growing  charity  and  brotherly  love,  in 
worthier  ideals,  in  a  higher  and  sweeter 
communion  of  souls  ;  —  in  a  word,  in  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among 
men.  The  currents  of  Christianity  all  set 
in  one  direction  ;  it  goes  on  from  glory  to 
glory. 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  bears  us  is 
evident.  How  fallacious  is  the  reasoning 
which  sa}rs  any  theory  can  be  too  beautiful, 
or  too  glorious  to  be  true  I  when  the  whole 
movement  of  the  truth  is  towards  beauty  and 
glory,  when  these  have  been  from  the  first 
its  essential  characteristics.  If  the  "  eter- 
nal beauty  "  does  not  at  last  prevail,  then 
all  the  signs  of  God's  providence  are  mis- 
leading us,  and  the  logic  of  the  universe  is 
fsUse. 


IN     MEMORIAM. 

The  annoimcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Adams  Marston,  will  send  a  thrill  of 
sorrow  through  a  large  circle  of  young  peo- 
ple, mostly  of  our  own  church,  who  will 
hear  of  the  event  only  through  the  brief 
newspaper  notice.  However  highly  es- 
teemed and  warmly  beloved  she  may  have 
been  in  her  later  years  as  wife  of  an  hon- 
ored Professor  at  St.  Lawrence,  she  cannot 
have  wielded  a  more  beneficent  influence 
than  in  those  earlier  years  when  she  was 
herself  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  denomina- 
tional schools.  Educated  at  the  *' Green 
Mountain  Institute,"  she  became  a  teacher 
in  her  early  girlhood,  and  after  a  few  years 
of  successful  labor  in  her  profession  in 
Massachusetts,  returned  to  her  Alma  Ma- 
ter at  Woodstock  as  its  leading  lady  teacher. 
Here  for  four  useful  and  happy  years  she 
came  into  intimate  relation  with  hundreds 
of  our  young  people,  waking  an  interest, 
love  and  gratitud'^.^^hicli^^QgY^ase 
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have  failed  to  follow  her,  even  to  this  hour, 
when  scarcely  in  middle  life  she  lays  aside 
its  busy  afiairs  forever. 

The  influence  of  such  a  teacher  cannot 
be  computed.  Its  indirect  and  unconscious 
results  may  even  overbalance  those  in  the 
direct  channel  of  its  efforts.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  a  denominational 
school,  where  moral  culture,  the  ministries 
of  religion,  and  the  interests  of  the  church, 
are  'to  some  extent  blended  with  the 
merely  intellectually  training.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  met  worthily  this  large  oppor- 
tunity. Her  high  moral  qualities  and  ear- 
nest purpose,  her  fine  perception  of  right, 
and  propriety,  her  loyalty  to  her  faith,  her 
elevating  social  influence,  and  her  peculiarly 
lady-like  instincts,  no  less  than  her  thor- 
ough and  accurate  scholarship  and  enthu- 
siasm for  learning,  left  their  impress  on  the 
young  minds  that  looked  up  to  her  and 
learned  of  her  more  even  than  she  knew. 

To  a  life  like  hers  death  always  comes 
too  soon,  for  the  world  can  never  afford  to 
lose  it  But  its  contemplation  teaches  us 
of  how  little  account  is  length  of  days  com- 
pared with  the  fulness  of  days  well  spent. 
Death  can  never  surprise  such  a  life  unpre- 
pared ;  cut  it  off  where  he  will,  its  record 
is  always  complete. 


ALBUM    LITERATURE. 

**  When  this  you  see  remember  me. 
When  this  you  look  upon." 

'*  Mountains  of  notes.  Sierras  of  love- 
letters,  Andes  of  verses,"  quoth  Curtis  in 
his  valentine  paper  of  the  April  Harper. 
If  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  bulk  of  the 
valentine  literature  produced  by  the  last 
generation,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  album 
literature  which  flourished  in  the  same  ado- 
lescent age  ?  It  is  just  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  suspect,  that  Thackeray  was 
here  and  took  his  observations  on  our 
national  characteristics.  What  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  the  American  mind  ?  " 
he  was  asked  on  his  return.  Tnumb  and 
finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose  and  an  inde- 
scribable look  accompanied  the  laconic  an- 
swer—  "  Sentiment ! "  It  was  too  true  ;  as 
witness  not  alone  Curtis  and  his  valentines 
nor  yet  the  cover  of  Harper's  itself  which 


belongs  to  the  same  age,  with  its  impossible 
cupids  strewing  flowers,  and  its  barely  sup- 
posable  cherub  astride  the  world  and  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles  into  space.    These  are 
but  straws  that  show  the  general  direction 
of  the  wind  ;  a  wind  that  strewed  our  li- 
brary shelves  and  our  center-tables  with 
whole  sheaves  of  annuals,  elegant  extracts, 
and  original  volumes  of  "  efiusions  "  and 
"  reveries  "  and  the  like,  all  adorned  with 
roses  and  doves  and  cupids,  and  blazoned 
with  gilt  enough  to  dazzle  eyes  not  watery 
with  S3rmpathetic  tears.    That  was  the  era 
of  the  Poets  and  Poetesses  of  America ; 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Great  American  Lit- 
erature, hardly  more    than    the  fame  of 
which  has  descended  to  this  degenerate 
age.    The  great  majority  of  our  geniuses 
of  the  past  generation  were  affected  like 
the  amiable   Mrs.   Skewton,  —  they  were 
"  all  heart."    To  such  soil  the  Friendship 
Album  was  indigenous  and  grew  up  as  lux- 
uriantly as  Jonah's  goard,  to  achieve  alas, 
a  similar  destiny.    Time,  that  has  so  ruth- 
lessly swept  away  the   more  pretentious 
sheaves,  has  had  still  less  care  for  these 
humbler    "  flowers    that   grew    between." 
Where  are  all  those  "  Caskets  of  Friend- 
ship" with  the  many-colored  leaves  and  the 
engravings  of  Imogen  with  a  rose  in  her 
bosom  and  Isabel  with  a  love-letter  to  her 
lips  ?    Now  and  then  we  chance  upon  one 
stranded  in  some  quiet  eddy  of  the  current 
that  has  borne  them  away ;  and  we  turn 
its  pages  with  a  curiosity  half  reverent, 
smiling,  doubtless,  at  its  artless  efiusions, 
yet  hardly  without  a  sigh  for  this  cold  and 
sordid  age  when  album  verses  have  become 
a  lost  art. 

There  is,  however,  a  degenerate  scion  of 
this  ancestry  still  flourishing,  the  autograph 
book.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him,  like 
our  maestro,  announce  his  intention  of  de- 
parture to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  ob- 
serve the  consequence.  We  speak  from 
knowledge,  since  if  the  afiliction  is  not 
upon  us  the  phenomenon  is  at  least  before 
us.  The  study-table  has  groaned  under 
albums.  The  album  could  not  have  been 
extant  in  Moses'  time,  or  it  would  have 
been  sent  as  an  eighth  plague  to  Egypt,  — 
and  the  Jubilee  chorus  would  now  be  sing- 
ing, in  addition  to  those  seven  long  ago- 
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i^es,  "He  spake  the  word  —  and  there 
came  all  manner  of —  albums !'' 

The  maestro  has  gone  heroically  through 
with  the  list,  and  sent  himself  down  to  pos- 
terity in  every  variety  of  slant,  back-hand 
and  flourish.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  the  last  stratum,  that  he  comes  upon 
that  fossil  of  a  past  age,  a  very  megatherium 
in  its  red-and-gold  hugeness — the  "  Friend- 
ship's Offering*'  which  serves  as  the  text 
of  the  present  discourse. 

It  is  the  property  of  a  silver-haired  dame 
whom  we  know  not  save  by  most  gracious 
report ;  or  rather,  since  its  dates  begin 
with  the  forties,  shall  we  not  say  it  belongs 
to  a  fair  young  girl  who  went  away  when 
this  silver-haired  dame  appeared  ?  The 
maestro  entrusts  it  to  our  eager  hand  with 
queer  hesitation,  but  we  observed  his  page 
and  will  not  turn  to  that  at  once. 

"  What  do  you  find  ?  "  is  the  inquiry, 
after  we  have  passed  a  most  satisfactory 
half-hour.  *'  Oh,  nothing  very  dreadful, 
nothing  half  so  bad  as  we  have  found  in 
others."  "  It  is  usually  a  gradation  of  evils 
then,  is  it  ?  "  says  the  maestro ;  "but  there 
ought  to  be  something  either  bad  enough 
or  good  enough  to  entertain  us  with." 
"  There  are  occasional  strokes  of  genius  ; 
take  this  lor  instance  as  the  close  of  a  long 
poem : 

'*  And  when  memories  of  days  departed  come  o*er  thee. 
And  these  lines  from  an  old  (riend  you  see, 

Then  think  of  who  penned  them,  and  never  forget 
Year  schoohaate  EUzabeth  P .*' 

There  is  certainly  a  fine  turn  in  the 
rhjrme"  said  the  maestro,  —  "a  promising 
beginning ;  go  on." 

"  Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  as  thus ; 

**  In  memory's  casket  keep  one  gem  for  me." 

That  is  pretty  in  the  first  reading,  but 
when  we  came  upon  it  the  sixteenth  time, 
a  sort  of  perpetual  refirain  to  'Caroline,'  it 
became  rather  monotonous." 

Here  is  a  rara  avis  in  the  literary  line 
—  no  album  seems  complete  without  a  few 
such.  If  we  could  read  this  page  as  it 
stands,  penmanship,  punctuation  and  all,  it 
might  be  entertaining.  Would  the  familiar 
lines  attempted  to  be  copied,  or  revised,  or 
parodied,  ever  recognize  themselves  ? 


God?  might  have  made  this  lovely  world 

Without  a  flower  at  all ; 
He  might  have  made  the  ocean  yield 

Enough  for  great  and  smalL 
He  might  have  made  the  river  flow, 

Akog  its  winding  course;  — 
Without  at  least  one  tiny  flower; 

Sweet  music  to  discourse. 
He  might  also,  have  made  the  sea, 

With  music  in  its  roar 

Bring  forth  the  wavy-golden  grain 
To  gild  our  harvest  store. 
God  ?  gave  all  the  lovely  flowerB 

To  teach  his  creatures  light ; 
He  gave  us  this  his  great  command ; 

That  he,  is  might,  and  right 

Mark  the  interrogation  points  ! 

"  What  a  singular  inability  to  compre- 
hend poetry  sometimes  exists  in  people 
otherwise  sensible,"  said  the  maestro.  "It 
is  a  real  defect,  I  suppose,  like  color-blind- 
ness." 

"  Yet  this  rhymes,  after  its  fashion,  that 
is  something.  The  next  poet  is  less  happy 
in  this  respect     Listeh : 

Gentle,  mild,  and  constant  maiden, 

Ask  not  for  a  worldly  boon, 
L«st  that  by  untimely  freedom, 

Earthly  pleasures  seal  thy  doom. 

So  this  production  is  proudly  signed." 

"  More  singular  still  is  the  inability  to  dis- 
tingush  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  and  see 
wherein  it  differs  fi-om.  prose.  That  must 
be  like  the  inability  to  understand  music. 
There  are  those,  you  know,  who  are  en- 
tirely unable  to  distinguish  tunes,  and  know 
no  difference  between  Old  Hundred  and 
Yankee  Doodle.  Here,  now,  is  a  fair  page 
written  in  pale  blue  ink,  and  fine,  even 
lines  in  a  delicate  lady's  hand.  Every 
other  line  is  carefully  indented.  See  how 
it  reads : 

There  is  a  flower  a  lovely  flower,  tinged 
Deep  with  faiths  s  unchanging  hue,  pure  as  the 

Ether  in  its  hour  of  loveliest  and  serenest  blue.    .    • 
Mild  as  the  azure  of  thine  eyes,  soft  as  the 

Halo  beams  above  in  tender  whispers  still  it 
Sighs  forget  me  not  my  life  my  k>ve.    .    . 

And  the  most  singular  thing  is  that  the  last 
quartrain  of  each  stanza  is  correctly  writ- 
ten." 

"  Oh,  now,"  said  the  maestra,  who  had 
also  been  listening,  not  without  putting  in 
her  word — "  oji  now,  there  are  better  things 
than  thosfe.  I'm  sure  I  found  some  quite 
worth  the  reading." 
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But  the  best  things  have  a  suspicious 
sound  of  Moore  or  Byron  or  Bums,  ottener 
Moore.  Nothing  indicates  that  they  are 
not  original  save  the  hand- write  and  punc- 
tuation, which  does  not  always  correspond 
with  such  fine  sentiment:  though  that, 
alas,  is  no  criterion.  There  is  no  trust  to 
be  placed  in  the  authenticity  of  album- 
verses.  "  That  is  fair,"  we  say  of  a  rhymed 
page  that  sounds  as  if  it  might  have  been 
indited  to  the  fidr  Caroline  and  she  only. 
But  the  maestra  curls  her  lip  contemptu- 
ously and  utters  "umph  I  Pope  ! "  We  are 
shy  of  gems.  If,  therefore,  we  attribute  to 
Moore  what  rightly  belongs  to  the  scribe 
here  recorded,  may  his  shade  forgive  us, 
and  appreciate  the  compliment. 

**  Take  back  the  virgin  page 

White  and  unwritten  still ; 
Some  hand  more  calm  and  sage 

The  leaf  must  fill. 
Thought  come  as  pure  as  light, 

Pure  as  even  y<m  require ; 
But  oh,  each  word  /  write 
.    Love  turns  to  fire. 

Yet  let  me  keep  the  book ; 

Oft  shall  my  heart  renew 
When  <m  its  leaves  I  look, 

Dear  thoughts  of  you. 
Like  you  'tis  fair  and  bright : 

like  you  too  bright  and  fair 
To  let  wild  psusions  write 

One  wrong  wish  there." 

"  The  interesting  feature  of  the  book," 
said  the  maestra,  "is  its  ministerial  records. 
Do  you  notice  what  an  assembly  of  the 
saints  is  there  represented  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that  I  was  think- 
ing one  would  know  in  what  faith  the  '  fair 
Caroline '  had  been  nurtured,  by  this  glance 
at  her  ministerial  friends.  How  far  back 
the  records  go— and  such  records  I  One  is 
surprised  to  find  what  'mute  inglorious 
Miltons*  we  have  had  among  us.  You  have 
read  them  all?" 

"  I  want  to  hear  them  again,"  said  the 
maestro,  *'  for  consolation." 

"  Ah,  but  you  must  remember  they  were 
written  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  That  is 
going  to  be  our  excuse  for  stealing  them 
out.  Our  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs 
can  afford  to  smile  at  them  as  they  would 
at  their  daguerreotypes  of  earlier  years. 

Why,  the  dedication  of  this  volume  is 
one  of  these,  which  has  kept  its  fragrance, 


as  rose  leaves  do,  all  through  this  quarter 
of  a  century. — 

Art  thou  a  friend  to  Caroline  ? 

Then  to  these  pages  bring 
Some  more  melodious  verse  than  mine, 

As  Friendship's  oflEering. 

Ohf  write  not  here  base  flattery 

In  phrases  false  and  vain : — 
Pure  as  the  page  thy  moral  be, 

As  firee  from  falsehood's  stain. 

Remember  that  thy  gift  will  shine 

A  lonely  gem  apart ; 
Then  let  it  be  in  every  line 

A  mirror  of  thy  heart 


And  now  to  love  and  friendship  true 

I  dedicate  this  book ; 
And  o'er  it  oft,  with  pleasure  new. 

May  its  fiur  owner  look. 

If  we  whisper  that  this  is  signed  C.  H.  F. 
with  two  stars,  who  will  be  harmed  ? 

Here  are  the  initiab  "  H.  B,"  in  early 
days  so  familiar,  attached  to  hymns  and 
sermons  and  ponderous  treatises,  —  only 
here  the  name  is  signed  in  full,  with  the 
tremulous  hand  of  age.  Isn't  it  pleasant 
to  think  of  that  "  mighty  man  of  war,"  ad- 
dressing in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  old  age 
these  simple  lines  to  a  "  child  "  of  his  flock: 

Pure  as  the  snow  in  winter  given 
Is  maiden  virtue,  dearest  child, 

A  mirror  bright,  reflecting  heaven, 
All  loved,  all  loving,  unbeguiled. 

In  it  spring  up  the  blushing  flowers 
Which  fragrance  shed  on  £den*s  ground. 

Where  innocence  reposed  m  bowers, 
And  holy  joys  a  dwelling  found. 

Nor  were  the  charms  of  Paradise 
More  pleasing  to  the  happy  pair. 

Before  the  deadly  stain  of  vice 
By  serpent*s  guile  obtruded  there. 

Compared  with  this  bright  gem,  my  child. 

The  lustre  of  the  ruby  dies, 
Nor  is  the  amethyst  so  mild, 

So  soft,  so  diarming  to  our  eyes. 

To  guard  this  treasure  let  there  be 
A  host  of  all  the  virtues  placed, 

Like  Cherubim  who  guard  life*s  tree^ 
Then  never  will  it  be  de&ced. 

How  characteristic  is  this  of  the  New  Eng- 
land minister  of  the  past  generation,  with 
its  "  admonition  "  and  "  improvement "  ! 

The  same  ministerial  tone  pervades  the 
next  effusion,  and  one  can  even  detect 
something  of  the  grave  college  president 
in  the  garb  of  youthful  poesy,  although  as 
the  maestro  says,  "  he  would  hardly  be  ca» 
pable  of  that  now."  It  is  a  fair  and  flow- 
ing hand  that  superscribes  the  page 
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"FEAR  NOT,  IT  IS  I." 
When  evening  had  come,  and  the  ship  bore  awty 
The  wondering  disdplet  at  close  of  the  day, 
The  tempest  raged  hif^h,  the  wild  winds  lashed  the  sea, 
And  Jesus  walked  o'er  it  and  calm  bade  it  be. 

The  fearful  disciples  beheld  his  light  tread. 
And  thought  that  a  spirit  had  come  from  the  dead ; 
Affinghted  and  pallid,  they  shrank  with  a  cry. 
When  lo,  he  addressed  them.  "Fear  not,  it  is  I." 

So  when  the  great  troubles  of  life  press  around, 
And  darkness  and  sorrow  unwelcome  abound. 
Then  list  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  ever  nigh. 
As  gently  it  whispers,  *'  Fear  not,  it  is  I." 

•  But  not  all  our  incipient  doctors  of  di- 
vinity were  poetical.  The  decline  of  album 
literature  shows  itself  in  the  neatly  turned 
phrase  or  simple  autograph  of  later  de- 
cades ;  or  does  it  indicate  as  well  the  grow- 
ing years  and  soberer  matronhood  of  the 
album^s  owner? 

Yet  these  are  not  without  interest.  The 
graceful  and  sonorous  way  in  which  this 
little  nothing  is  put — with  its  judicial  "on 
the  whole  what  can  I  do  better,"  and  its 
"  Respectfully  and  truly  yours,"  how  char- 
acteristic it  is  of  the  distinguished  divine 
whose  name  is  appended ! 

The  maestro's  page  is  still  ministerial, 
but  it  reveals  something  of  the  difference 
in  years  and  style  of  expression  between 
the  seventies  and  forties.  He  is  too  shy  of 
masquerading  as  a  poet  to  have  it  read 
aloud. 

If  poesy  were  gift  of  mine, 

I  would  write  in  this  Book  <^  thine 

A  hymn  of  trust  and  peace  and  praise. 
To  cheer  thy  heart  throogh  all  thy  days. 

But  unto  me  does  not  belong 

The  gift  of  poesy  or  song ; 
In  simple  lines,  with  little  care, 

I  speak  my  thought,  I  breathe  my  prayer. 

A  prayer  of  deep  sincerity 
That  thou  in  trust  and  peace  mayst  be 

Preserved  in  Him,  our  dearest  Friend, 
Until  the  day  of  life  shall  end. 

And  in  that  Day  which  needs  no  sun, 

May  meet  your  dearest,  every  one. 
And  £ur  beyond  these  earthly  spheres 

Praise  Him  through  everlasting  years. 

We  boldly  assure  the  maestra,  however, 
that  we  shall  steal  her  verses.  For  we 
take  a  little  satisfaction,  in  this  day  of 
woman,  in  observing  how  her  impromptu 
ofl^ts  those  of  the  Doctors.  We  want  to 
suggest  whether  the  sermon  does  not  com- 
pare as  favorably  as  the  poetry,  but  that, 


perhaps,  is  heresy.  The  gentle  reader  will 
admit,  however,  that  this  is  worth  writing 
up  to,  and  not  the  less  should  he  find  it 
signed  with  the  familiar  initials  of  J.  L.  P. 

Among  the  dear  and  honored  names  which  grace 
The  ample  pages  of  this  cherished  Book 

With  many  a  wish  of  love,  I  too  would  trace 
Some  word  of  mine,  on  which  your  eyes  may  look 

When  I  am  fiir  away  or  in  the  embrace 
Of  the  beloved  ones  whom  the  angels  took. 

I  cannot  ask  for  you  unsullied  bliss, 
For  then  my  humble  prayer  would  be  in  vain ; 

But  for  a  fiuth  whith  like  an  anchor  is,— 
And  then  I  know  the  deepest  sea  of  pain 

Will  not  unto  your  soul  be  fathomless,   - 
For  you  will  see  the  shore,  and  Heaven!  s  eternal  gam. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  the 
theological  world  to-day  is  the  decline  of 
controversies  between  different  sects  of 
Christians,  and  the  growth  of  interest  and 
discussion  concerning  the  great  facts  of 
Christianity  itself ;  nay  concerning  the  great 
essential  facts  of  all  religions  and  the  har- 
monies that  run  through  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  last  great  work  of 
the  lamented  Maurice,  The  History  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Dr. 
J.  F.  Clarke's  Ten  Great  Religions,  Pro- 
fessor Moffat's  Comparative  History  of  Re- 
ligions, are  all  notable  illustrations.  In 
the  same  line  is  the  latest  work  of  Prof. 
Townsend  of  the  Methodist  Theological 
School  of  this  city,  already  known  as  the 
author  of  Credo  and  Sword  and  Garment, 
The  "objective  point"  of  Prof.  Townsend's 
discussion  is  quite  different  from  these,  for 
it  is  in  effect  an  argument  for  the  deity  of 
Christ ;  but  in  this  first  volume  the  range 
of  discussion  is  so  similar  as  to  place  it 
naturally  in  the  same  category  with  these 
great  works  of  comparative  philosophy  and 
theology. 

The  author  calls  his  book,  somewhat 
unpleasantly  to  our  ear,  God-Man,  though 
this  first  of  two  volumes  is  better  named  in 
the  second  head  Search  and  Manifestation, 
The  second  volume  is  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion under  the  head  Strife  and  Har- 
mony, The  worjt  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Music  Hall  in  which 
the  author  was  invited  to  discuss  what  he 
terms  "  the  problem  of  Ecce  Deus  —  Ecce 
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Homo."  They  arc,  however,  thoroughly 
revised  and  greatly  elaborated,  changing 
them  from  the  form  of  lectures  into  that  of 
a  treatise. 

The  attempt  is  in  the  department  of 
Search  to  find  the  great  leading  ideas  of  all 
religions,  what  has  been  called  the  Essen- 
tial Theology  of  the  world,  and  in  Mani- 
festation to  show  that  this  essential  religion 
is  all  embraced  and  answered  to  its  fullest 
demand  in  Christianity.  While  some  sur- 
vey is  made  of  the  whole  field  the  discus- 
sion mainly  turns  on  the  one  element  of 
"  Christology  "  in  all  religions.  Calling  at- 
tention first  to  the  primitive  monotheism  of 
all  nations,  the  belief  in  one  supreme 
though  unknown  divinity,  he  points  out  the 
attempt  among  all  peoples  to  find  some 
mediator  between  that  unknown  and  the 
known  that  should  bring  him  to  their  appre- 
hension ;  some  lesser  god  or  some  diviner 
man  that  should  bridge  the  awful  chasm 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  This 
is  the  "  idea  of  the  God-man  *'  which  he 
holds  as  the  leading  natural  and  prophetic 
element  in  the  religion  of  humanity.  He 
traces  it  not  only  through  Brahminism  and 
Buddhism  through  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologies  but  in  the  ruder  myths  of  the 
north  and  those  of  the  American  aborigines. 
So  far  he  seemed  to  us  to  be  wholly  cor- 
rect, and  to  make  his  position  luminous 
with  proof  and  example.  But  when  he  also 
maintains  that  this  conception  of  a  medi- 
ator is  everywhere  associated  with  that  of 
an  incarnation  of  pure  deity  and  of  expi- 
atory sacrifice,  even  to  that  of  blood,  he  goes 
beyond  what  his  facts  seem  to  us  to  neces- 
sitate or  even  warrant. 

His  discussion  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  Christ  as  the  "  God-man  "  as  set  forth 
in  the  **  Manifestation  "  have,  to  our  view, 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  in- 
volved in  the  premises.  While  the  greater 
part  is  undoubtedly  true  and  is  most  forci- 
bly and  admirably  stated,  our  author  as- 
sumes other  things  as  equally  proved  and 
undeniable  which  by  no  means  seem  to  us 
to  follow. 

•  The  writer's  Evangelic|J  bias  becomes 
more  apparent  as  he  brings  the  discussion 
to  modern  times.  There  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  liberality  and  iUiberality  running 


all  through  his  book,  but  it  is  especially 
apparent  in  his  treatment  not  only  of  mod- 
ern Unitarian  ideas  but  of  Unitarian  them- 
selves. He  is  hospitable  to  what  he  ac- 
cepts as  truth  always,  even  when  spoken 
by  their  lips,  but  he  is  not  always  so  hos- 
pitable to  the  truth-speakers.  He  cannot 
see  his  way  clear  to  give  them  the  Christian 
name,  or  to  give  it  to  anybody  in  fact  who 
does  not  see  in  Christ  "  the  very  God." 
Is  there  not  something  rather  absurd  in 
the  narrowness  which  speaks  so  confidently 
of  "  that  sentiment  respecting  Jesus  which* 
is  common  to  every  true  Christian^  that 
pious  instinct,  we  mean,  which  tells  the 
regenerated  soul  that  there  is  perfect  equal- 
ity between  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  '*  ? 
which  speaks  of  what  James  Martineau  ad- 
mits "  in  his  better  moments  !  "  and  as- 
sumes so  much  of  the  "  I-am-holier-than- 
thou"  spirit  as  appears  in  the  following 
paragraph  ? 

Essential  Christology  reaches  its  max- 
imum in  some  of  the  better  representative 
thinkers  of  the  ancient  world  and  in  modem 
times  in  the  better  types  of  Unitarianism. 
The  intellect  in  these  instances,  purified 
and  fully  a^low,  receiving  sympathy  from 
other  faculties  and  powers  of  one's  being, 
including  the  normal  action  of  the  heart,  is 
able  to  utter  expressions  which  can  be  dis- 
tin£;uished  from  true  Christian  sentiment 
and  experience  only  with  closest  attention. 
But  the  Christology  of  a  regenerated  soul 
dares,  in  its  best,  really  in  its  normal  mo- 
ments, to  think  of  Christ  as  none  other  than 
God." 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  stand- 
point of  the  true  faith  appealing  to  heresy, 
how  liberal  doubtless  appears  to  him  this 
patronizing  promise. 

"  These  Unitarian  friends  and  all  of  like 
opinions  may  rest  assured,  when  the  time 
comes  that  they  will  no  longer  give  their 
influence  in  support  of  all  forms  of  Unita- 
rianism and  against  Orthodoxy,  and  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  classed  as  friends 
and  allies,  that  then  the  evangelical  church 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  welcome  them  to 
its  broad  fellowship  and  grand  communion." 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible 
that  the  welcome  may  be  given  the  other 
way  ?  It  certainly  shows  a  singular  lack 
of  philosophy  not  to  say  charity  that  one 
who  can  discern  all  through  pagan  history 
so  much  of  religious  feeling  and  true  faith 
as  to  dare  hope  it  may  be  accounted  for 
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righteousness,  is  unable  to  find  anything 
of  ^'  Christian  consciousness ''  in  this  age, 
outside  the  ranks  of  believers  in  the  trinity. 
Mr.  Townsend's  book  shows  the  results 
of  much  reading  on  all  sides  of  his  subject, 
and  abounds  in  quotations  and  references. 
It  has  unfortunately  the  same  faults  of  style 
that  have  been  so  marked  in  its  predeces- 
sors ;  it  is  over  rhetorical,  with  an  attempt 
quite  too  evident  after  brilliancy  and  point. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding 
these  blemishes,  the  work  contains  much 
more  to  commend  and  to  be  thankful  for 
than  to  criticise.  Intense  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  the  Master  mark  every  page  ; 
the  concluding  words  of  the  preface  quoted 
from  Justin  Martyr,  express  an  aspiration 
in  somq  measure  fulfilled.  "  I  would  fain, 
O  divine  Son  of  Mary,  feeble  as  I  am,  have 
said  something  great  of  Thee." 

— It  is  a  painful  day  when  we  first  learn 
the  weakness  of  a  friend,  or  the  limitations 
of  a  favorite  author ;  but  it  is  an  inevitable 
day,  and  that  friendship  or  admiration  is 
worth  little  which  does  not  survive  it  and 
perhaps  grow  the  better  for  it.  After  read- 
ing Mac  Donald's  Within  and  IVitJiouty  we 
are  sure  he  was  never  intended  for  a  dra- 
matic poet ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  us 
from  enjoying  the  volume  after  its  own 
£ashion. 

The  poem  shows  in  clear  light  what  one 
feels  indeed  in  all  the  novels  as  well,  a  lack 
of  dramatic  force,  a  tameness  at  the  critical 
point.  The  novelist  as  well  as  the  poet, 
needs  a  keen  eye  for  the  dramatic  situation, 
and  a  power  to  set  it  forth  efiectively.  Just 
here  is  the  one  weakness  of  our  author ; 
charming  in  description,  subtile  in  analysis 
of  feeling  and  motive,  exquisite  in  senti- 
ment, he  is  never  great  in  passion  or  ac- 
tion. His  characters  are  too  self-conscious 
to  be  dramatic ;  they  never  lose  themselves 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  but  are  always 
turning  aside  curiosly  to  watch  their  own 
emotions.  This  introspective  quality  is 
the  charm  of  much  that  MacDonald  has 
written,  but  it  can  easily  become  morbid 
and  disagreeable ;  and  there  is  especial 
danger  of  this  in  poetry.  This  is  our  com- 
plaint of  the  new  poem ;  the  story  is  too 
much  within  and  too  little  without,  and  the 
within  seems  to  us  neither  entirely  true  to 
life  nor  agreeable  to  contemplate. 


The  story,  what  there  is,  is  sad  enough, 
told  or  hinted  as  it  is  in  detached  passages 
in  the  life  of  the  hero.     It  opens   with 
Julian  in  a  convent  soliloquizing  on  God 
and  spiritual  peace,  both   of  which  seem 
far  enough  from  him.    The  monks  connect 
with  him  a  rumor  of  nobility  in  disguise  and 
disappointed  love,  and  determine  in  their 
easy  consciences  to  have  his  estates  by 
whatever  means.     He  escapes  from  the 
convent,  returns  to  his  home,  finds  the 
lost  lady  in  distress,  rescues  her  by  killing 
her  persecutor,  learns  her  love  for  him, 
breaks  his  monkish  vows  and  marries  her, 
fleeing  the  country  and  leaving  his  estates 
confiscate  to  the  church.    Artistically  this 
would  be  an  excellent  place  to  stop,  but 
our  author  has  another  purpose  in  view, 
and  makes  this  but  the  middle  of  his  song* 
Part  third  finds  them  in  London  five  years 
after,  the  father  alone  with  his  child  lily, 
the  mother  at  the  home  of  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude whom  she  teaches    music.      Their 
poverty  has  been  hard  to  bear,  but  harder 
the  shadow  of  coldness  and  mistrust  which 
has  fallen  between  them.     Julian  is  too 
busy  with  watching  his  own  soul-experien- 
ces and  struggling  after  the  infinite  to  know 
much  about  the  finite,  the  needs  and  sor- 
rows Ot  his  wife,  for  instance;  and  each 
sorrows  for  the  love  of  the  other  which 
each  supposes  is  lost.  The  Lady  Gertrude's 
father  loves  the  beautiful  Italian  but  too 
well,  and  fieeing  from  him  she  also  hides 
herself  from  her  husband,  who  she  imagines 
will  be  happier  without  her.     He  is  left  to 
suppose  she  has  fled  with  the  lord,  and  is 
wretched  accordingly ;  he  will  search  the 
world  for  her,— but  the  death  of  the  child 
and  his  own  illness  stay  his  purpose.     He 
learns  of  her  innocence  only  in  his  last 
hour  and  dies  with  her  letter  unread  on  his 
bosom.    Then  comes  part  fifth,  a  dream, 
in  which  the  father  and  child  are  in  heaven 
together  and  become  guardian  spirits  to  the 
mother,  receiving  her  home  to  infinite  peace 
at  last. 

Much  of  this  is  shadowy  and  a  large  part 
of  it  taken  up  with  Julian's  reveries  and 
his  spiritual  coi^^tion.  There  is  decidedly 
too  much  other-worldliness  for  a  healthy 
book.  The  sadness  and  gloom  are  almost 
wholly  unnecessary,  —  the  product  of  a 
gloomy    and   morbid ^ttiflrf' throwing  its 
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shadow  over  life.  This  has  well  been  called 
"  the  meanest  kind  of  egotism ;  "  and  there 
is  too  much  of  it  in  religious  literature. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion  of  the 
hero  of  this  book, — in  which  he  resembles 
that  of  Dr.  Holland's  Kathrina,--that  all 
the  powers  of  the  universe  are  to  take  in 
hand  the  conversion  of  his  soul  while  he 
sits  by  and  watches  the  process.  "We 
have  other  business  in  life,"  says  Gail 
Hamilton,  "than  the  coddling  of  our  own 
poor  little  souls." 

The  poetry  of  the  book,  —  written  in 
blank  verse  and  dramatic  style,  —  is  no- 
where less  than  good  and  nowhere  remark- 
able. The  best  things  are  the  little  lyrics 
interspersed,  and  the  scenes  between  the 
father  and  little  daughter  which  are  very 
tender  and  touching.  A  song  at  her  bed- 
side is  a  sample  of  many  such,  along  the 
story ; 

"  My  chfld  woke  crying  from  her  sleep : 
I  bended  o^er  her  bed, 
And  soothed  her,  till  in  slumber  deep 
She  from  the  darkness  fled. 

And  as  beside  j^y  child  I  stood 

A  still  voice  said  to  me, 
*  E*en  thus  thy  Father,  strong  and  good, 

Is  bending  over  the^'  " 

Fine  lines  abound  through  the  whole 
work,  such  as 

"  Beauty  and  sadness  always  go  together. 
Nature  thought  Beauty  too  rich  to  go  forth 
Upon  the  earth  without  a  meet  alloy." 

and  the  following  which  we  quote  not  only 
for  itself  but  for  its  harmony  with  a  thought 
of  our  own,  lately  expressed : 

''And  do  not  fear  to  hope.    Can  poet's  biain 
More  than  the  Father's  heart,  rich  good  invent? 
Be  bounteous  in  thy  faith,  for  not  misspent 
Is  confidence  unto  the  Father  lent ; 
Thy  need  is  sown  and  rooted  for  his  rain." 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTC. 
—  At  present  writing  the  trussed  arches 
of  the  great  World's  Jubilee  Coliseum  are 
going  steadily  up  to  their  places.  The 
book  of  Jubilee  music  is  issued  and  already 
in  the  hands  of  choruses.  1 1  contains  most 
of  the  music  sung  at  the  first  Jubilee  with 
additional  seleetions  from  the  same  ora- 
torios, —  those  of  Messiah,  Elijah,  Crea- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Moses  in  Egypt  and  Naatnan. 
It  conuins,  also,  the  favorite  airs  of  all  na- 


tions, and  many  of  the  old  and  well-known 
tunes  of  psalmody.  These  are  the  leading 
features,  with  many  minor  selections,  patri- 
otic, sentimental  and  religious.  The  cho- 
ruses will  do  well,  especially  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  oratories,  to  get  even  a 
tolerable  familiarity  with  the  book  before 
the  Festival.  The  Boston  chorus  has  begun 
its  mass  rehearsals  in  Music  Hall,  four  thou- 
sand strong.  Their  performance  of  some 
of  the  great  choruses,  such  as  HandePs 
"  All  we  like  sheep "  is  pronounced  as 
nearly  perfect  as  can  be  given,  and  wonder- 
fully impressive  ;  and  this  is  a  fifth  of  the 
great  chorus.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  and 
three  suburban  societies  are  hard  at  work 
on  the  double-choruses  of  Handel's  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  the  first  chorus  to  be  rendered 
by  the  Boston  society  and  the  second  by 
the  other  three.  The  rendering  of  this 
great  work  by  these  two  thousand  voices 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  featxures  of  the 
Jubilee. 

—  Among  Ditson  &  Co's  latest  issues 
of  sheet  music  are  Ls  Pensiroso^  a  simple 
and  pretty  song  without  words,  by  C.  R. 
Howard,  a  song  by  Rubenstein,  The  Dew 
is  Sparkling^  song  and  chorus  by  Elizabeth 
Sterling,  All  among  the  Barley ^  The  Sing- 
ers yoyy  march  by  H.  Hermann,  and  La 
FieureiUj  an  impromptu  caprice  by  Clara 
Gottschalk.  Of  these  the  preference  is  of 
course  to  be  given  to  the  two  last,  and  the 
Rubenstein  song. 

—  Miss  Nilsson  has  not  only  created  a 
new  Afignon  of  her  own  but  a  new  Hamlet. 
Would  Shakspeare  recognize  his  old  heroes 
and  heroines  in  these  French  puppets  ? 
Imagine  Hamlet  as  an  opera,  —  the  gloomy 
prince  alternately  singing  jolly  drinking 
songs  and  chanting  solemn  soliloquies,  the 
ghost  of  his  father  perambulating  to  slow 
music,  and  Ophelia  going  mad  to  appropri- 
ate melodies.  But  the  fair  Swede's  delight- 
ful singing,  fine  acting  and  rare  good  taste 
have  made  it  succeed  in  spite  of  itself. 
"  After  this,"  says  a  correspondent,  *'  let 
us  have  King  Lear  as  an  operatta  and 
Othello  as  a  pleasing  cantata." 

—  All  those  who  have  wandered  up  and 
down  Tremont  street  in  a  vain  search  for 
that  aperture  in  the  wall  conducting  into 
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the  tunnel  at  whose  farther  end  is  Music 
Hally  will  be  glad  to  know  that  art  and  be- 
nevolence have  come  to  their  relief.  Lean- 
ing gracefully  forward  from  the  summit  of 
that  obscure  archway  they  may  hereafter 
descry  a  white  and  classical  figure  like  a 
guiding  angel  to  "  point  the  goal  and  lead 
the  way."  It  is  the  statue  of  Polyhymnia, 
presented  to  the  association  by  Professor 
Cooke.  The  figure  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
Grecian  art;  and  was  cast  in  St  Petersburg, 
from  the  original  statue  stiU  preserved 
there.  The  muse  of  the  "  Sublime  hymn  " 
or  sacred  song,  has  an  appropriate  place 
over  the  doors  of  Music  Hall,  wherein  so 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of  sacred  music 
find  iuterpreters  and  listeners. 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in 
the  art  world  is  the  presentation  of  a  su- 
perb testimonial  to  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  su- 
perintendent of  drawing  for  our  city  schools 
and  director  of  the  art  instruction  of  the 
State.  It  comes  from  his  old  pupils  of  the 
three  leading  art  schools  in  England  where 
he  has  long  been  instructor.  It  consists  of 
an  address,  illuminated  and  enclosed  in  a 
massive  frame  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  illumination  is  like  a  leaf  from  a  missal, 
of  great  beauty  of  design  and  fine  execu- 
tion, a  combination  of  quaint  foliage  in 
burnished  gold,  lilac  and  vermilion.  It  in- 
terweaves the  national  shields  of  England 
and  America,  and  the  municipal  arms  of 
the  three  schools  of  art.  The  framework, 
designed  by  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Smith, 
is  ornamented  with  a  rich  carving  of  the 
maple  leaf  and  flower,  and  emblematic  de- 
vices of  art  and  science,  the  monograph  of 
Mr.  Smith,  and  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle,  which  give  a  national  character  to 
the  testimonial.  The  address  thus  ele- 
gantly tendered,  is  expressed  in  language 
of  the  highest  compliment  and  appreciation. 

— ^The  Boston  painters  have  attracted 
much  attention  to  their  work  this  winter, 
and  their  productions  have  appeared  in  our 
picture  stores  in  greater  abundance  than 
ever  before,  not  only  outnumbering,  but  in  a 
measure,  perhaps,  outranking  those  of 
foreign  artists.  A  novelty  has  been  the 
exhibition  by  a  single  artist  of  a  number 


of  his  pictures  well  chosen  and  grouped,  as 
those  of  Petersen,  the  marine  painter,  at 
Williams  and  Eyerett's.  Elliott,  Blakesley 
and  Noyes  have  hit  upon  a  novel  method 
of  disposing  of  pictures  by  a  sort  of  silent 
and  protracted  auction.  They  have  a  fine 
collection  open  to  the  public,  and  all  visi- 
tors are  at  liberty  to  write  their  bid  in  an 
open  record-book,  the  dealers  reserving 
only  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  lowest  limit 
At  the  end  of  the  exhibition  the  picture 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder.  Among  the 
pictures  thus  on  sale  are  two  large  battle* 
scenes  by  the  French  artist  Hamman  :  one 
The  Siege  of  Siefta,  the  other  The  Battle  of 
Segano.  The  first  represents  the  women 
of  the  city  in  the  act  of  repairing  a  breach 
in  the  walls.  It  is  a  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  and  women  of  every  degree  have 
rushed  from  their  houses  to  the  resue,  car* 
rying  timber,  earth  and  stones  to  the  walL 
One  is  fainting,  another,  supporting  her, 
looks  both  the  tenderest  solicitude  and  the 
coolest  resolution.  Great  variety  is  nat« 
urally  introduced  in  figures  and  positions. 
The  texture  and  flow  of  the  draperies  are 
finely  rendered  and  the  whole  work  is  re- 
markably effective. 

—  Tennyson  is  superintending  the  issue 
of  a  fine  library  edition  of  his  poetical 
works  scrupulously  revised  by  himself. 
He  intends  it  to  be  the  authoritative  text 
of  his  writhigs ;  and  is  making  many 
changes  and  additions  showing  his  ex- 
quisite sensibility  to  his  art.  The  edition 
will  be  complete  in  fiy^  volumes,  the  second 
of  which  is  just  issued. 

—  One  of  the  Orleans  princes,  the  Due 
D'Aumale,  appears  as  an  author.  His 
book  is  the  history  of  the  princes  of  Cond^ 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  was  completed  seven  years  since,but  the 
Emperor's  jealousy  forbade  its  publication. 
"That  impediment  being  removed"  the 
work  appears  and  is  pronounced  by  French 
critics  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
works  of  the  century.  It  includes  the 
whole  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  extends  into  the  reign  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. 

—  Two  noted  English  divhies  head  the 
list  of  authors  of  theological  works  for  the 
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season ;  Dean  Stanley  has  written  the  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  not  so  at- 
tractive for  its  subject  a»  for  the  brilliant 
and  picturesque  style  of  the  author.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  deceased  since  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  work,  gives,  in  two  large  volumes, 
a  History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Phi- 
loso^hy ;  which  is  pronounced  of  all  his 
works  the  one  most  likely  to  live  and  send 
his  name  to  succeeding  times. 

—  In  these  days  when  women  are  per- 
haps succeeding  too  easily  in  their  attempts 
to  do,  intellectually,  a  large  business  on  a 
small  capital,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one 
who  is  thoroughly  equal  to  the  situation  ; 
who  not  only  comes  before  the  public  en- 
dorsed by  scholars  and  critics,  but  who 
proves  herself  in  the  trial  to  be  more  and 
better  than  was  promised.  Such  a  refresh- 
ment have  we  enjoyed  in  the  lecture  of 
Miss  Virginia  Vaughan,  hitherto  best  known 
to  the  public  as  the  excellent  translator  of 
the  works  of  George  Sand.  She  takes  an 
ambitious  theme  for  her  first  lecture  — The 
Poetry  of  the  Future.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
appropriate,  since  most  of  her  attention  is 
occupied  with  the  poetry  of  the  past,  and 
after  writing  up  to  her  theme  she  has  little 
time  left  for  it.  But  her  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  of  poetry  is  in  itftelf  a  poem. 
She  impresses  one  as  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  her  topic,  able  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  it,  keen  to  analyse  it,  and  with 
that  peculiar  power  of  Insight—  the  ability 
to  go  on  from  perception  to  knowledge  and 
from  knowledge  to  felth,  —  which  is  the 
essence  o^  genius. 

In  breadth,  originality  and  strength  of 
thought  Miss  Vaughan  suggests  the  com- 
parison with  Margaret  Fuller :  there  is  the 
same  audacity  of  thought,  and  something 
too,  of  the  same  repose  of  conscious  power. 
A  striking  display  of  her  power  of  analysis 
appears  in  the  divisions  of  her  theme.  In- 
stead of  adopting  the  old  objective  classifi- 
cations ot  poetry  as  epic,  dramatic,  lyric, 
etc.,  she  makes  her  own  subjective  and  as 
it  were  intrinsic  division,  into  sensuous, 
emotional,  intellectual  and  religious  or  as- 
pirational.  With  an  able  and  brilliant 
elaboration  of  these  divisions  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, she  proceeds  in  a  rapid  and  com- 


prehensive survey  of  the  history  of  poetry 
to  trace  the  gradual  rise  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  form,  and  to  base  thereon  her 
theory  of  the  poetry  of  the  future- 

Miss  Vaughan  suffers  disadvantage  from 
the  vastness  of  her  theme.  It  is  not  so 
much  too  great  for  her  as  too  great  for  that 
method  of  treatment.  An  entire  lecture  on 
each  of  her  four  divisions  with  a  fifth  on 
her  present  topic  would  do  better  justice 
both  to  herself  and  the  subject. 

The  style  of  the  lecture  was  as  brilliant 
as  its  matter  was  able.  The  language  was 
clear,  concise  and  scholarly ;  the  sentences 
a  kind  of  setting  to  music,  full  of  rhythmi- 
cal cadence,  and  dramatic  force  ;  the  pe- 
riods rounded  with  that  unconscious  elo- 
qence  which  never  fails  to  win  its  tribute 
of  applause.  The  delivery  was  fervid  and 
impassioned,— indeed  a  little  too  much  bo, 
which  is  our  only  word  of  criticism. 
"  Handkerchief  eloquence,"  and  the  affec- 
tations of  the  actress,  however  slight,  little 
befit  so  dignified  a  theme,  or  in  fact  any 
theme.  When  will  our  orators,  men  and 
women,  learn  simply  to  stand  and  talk,  to 
trust  their  thought  to  its  own  weight  and 
not  *' mouth  it,  as  most  of  our  players 
do'»? 


NOTES. 
—A  youthful  divine  states,  in  Xht  Liberal 
Christian,  that  the  Unitarian  Church  is  "  a 
flexible  sphere  of  fertile  principles,  pliable 
to  eternal  laws."    We  arc  glad  to  know. 

— Two  of  our  latest  "choice  and  select 
novels  "  as  announced  by  their  publishers, 
are  "  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,"  by  the  author 
of  "  Red  as  a  Rose  ts  She,"  and  "  The 
Story  of  Tammany."  Either  choice  litera- 
ture is  altered  in  the  face,  or  there  is  some 
serious  mistake  about  these  libraries  of  se> 
lect  novels. 

-—An  exchange  announces  that  ^  apropos 
io  the  death  of  Professor  Morse  a  new 
volume  on  Electricity  is  published  by  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co." 

— The  coolness  with  which  the  American 
mind  accepts  a  great  fact  once  proven,  and 
its  natural  tendency  to  irreverence  and 
slang  are  both  illustratedJiL^e  jhort  tim« 
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It  has  taken  the  weather-signal  system  to 
become  "  Uncle  Probabilities,"  and  "  Old 
Prob."  An  exchange  explains,  "only  those 
call  him  *01d  Prob."  who  have  doubts  about 
about  his  *  abilities.' "  The  latest  inquiry 
is  bow  soon  he  will  tell  us  about  the  earth* 
quakes. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 
....  The  Presidential  campaign  has  be- 
gun with  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  Con- 
ventions are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
right  of  free  speech  is  exercised  to  its 
fullest  extent.  In  all  this  hubbub  of  disaf- 
fected republicans,  coalition  democrats,  and 
sturdy  administrationists,  what  is  the  hum- 
ble citizen  to  believe  ?  He  can  only  wait 
for  the  clearing  up  of  the  skies  before  ven- 
turing to  take  observations  and  settle  the 
"  probabilities."  One  thing  he  is  sure  of, 
however :  that  no  one  can  be  too  patriotic, 
or  too  strenuous  for  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  the  administration.  The  moral  effect 
may  be  good  on  all  nominees,  new  and  old. 

....  It  is  well  to  look  after  the  wrongs, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  women.  Report 
says  that  Miss  Cunningham,  regent  for  life, 
by  heV  own  appointment,  of  the  "  Mt.  Ver- 
non Association,"  is  playing  a  shrewd 
game.  By  the  charter,  all  power  is  vested 
in  the  regenl  and  the  vice-regents,  one  lady 
from  each  state.  The  regent  has  appointed 
the  vice-regents  and  removed  them  at  dis- 
cretion, until  only  her  friends  are  in  power. 
She  resides  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  controls 
also  the  wharf  which  is  supposed  to  yield 
a  comfortable  revenue.  No  account  is  ren- 
dered of  money  received  from  visitors,  or 
of  the  revenues  of  the  estate  which  is  much 
more  than  self-supporting.  An  effort  is 
•also  being  made  to  raise  an  additional  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  some  plan  not 
very  well  understood,  in  regard  to  the  es- 
tates. It  is  said  that  this  lady  resided  in 
the  south  during  the  rebellion  and  helped 
the  rebels  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Her 
disloyalty  nuy  be  forgiven,  but  her  honesty 
needs  vindication.  Failing  that,  a  little 
New  York  vigilance  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  this  alleged  jobbery 
over  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. 

,  •  •  •  The  preitnt  "  hue  and  c^  "  in  our 


goodly  city  is  over  the  Common.  Nor  does 
It  stop  with  city  limits.  Even  from  the 
plains  of  Nebraska  we  hear  its  echoes,  an 
Omaha  exchange  heading  an  editorial  on 
this  subject,  "  Boston  coming  to  an  end." 
It  certainly  amounts  to  nearly  that  when 
the  Common  comes  to  an  end,  and  such  a 
dire  event  will  happen,  unless  all  good  Bos- 
tonians  arm  for  the  fray,  and  "  strike  for  the 
green  graves  of  their  sires,"  and  the  green 
play-ground  of  their  children.  The  Com- 
mon is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more 
'debatable  land."  The  entering  wedge, 
was  the  project  to  take  off  twenty  feet  for 
the  widening  of  Tremont  street.  Then  it 
appeared  that  there  was  quite  as  much 
need  of  a  new  street  taking  off  one  corner 
of  the  Common,  from  Providence  depot  to 
West  street.  At  next  accounts  there  was 
a  petition  extant,  for  a  street  to  be  laid  out 
across  the  uprper  end  of  the  Common. 
When  one  opens  his  lips  to  protest,  he  is 
answered  by  grave  plans  for  the  opening  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  eighty  feet  wide 
across  the  public  garden  and  the  centre  of 
the  Common  to  Park  street  church ;  and 
the  extension  of  Columbus  avenue  to  the 
same  point  of  convergence.  By  the  time 
the  back-bay  inhabitants  have  made  this 
clear  to  their  vision,  the  West  end  and 
Cambridge  people  begin  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  a  lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal 
short  cut,  and  all  this  done,  we  have  still 
the  Common^  to  be  sure,  or  something  of  it 
but  in  ten  pieces  or  thereabouts.  How 
many  trees  would  be  lef^  ?  what  would  be- 
come of  the  frog-pond  ?  and  more  seriously 
what  would  be  done  with  that  army  of 
small  children  to  whom  it  now  affords  the 
only  breathing-place  ?  are  questions  which 
no  candid  Boston  mind  can  dismiss. 

....  The  scheme  for  a  religious  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  if  not  gaining 
ground  at  least  taking  shape,  and  has  lately 
effected  a  permanent  organization  in  Bos- 
ton with  our  own  Dr.  Miner  at  its  head. 
The  object  of  the  association,  "  to  obtain 
an  acknowledgment  in  the  Constitution  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  Christian  religion,'' 
is  farther  defined  '^  means  of  securing  an 
unquestionable  legal  basis  fpr  Christian  ed- 
ucation in  our  public  schools,  and  for  every 
other  Christian  feature  of  our  national  life." 
With  all  deference  to  the  noble  motives  «f 
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the  leaders  in  this  undertaking,  we  think 
the  attempt  a  mistake ;  just  -^s  we  think 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  State  religion, 
compulsory  instruction  in  Christianity,  or 
the  endowment  ot  sectarian  schools  or 
charities  by  the  State,  is  both  anti-repub- 
lican and  contrary  to  the  free  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

The  movement  is  the  more  objectionable 
since  it  is  confessedly  a  Protestant  one 
and  means  Protestant  Christianity  and  the 
Protestant  Bible.  Protestantism,  whose 
corner  stone  is  the  right  of  the  private  con- 
8cience,and  the  harmony  of  reason  with  faith, 
can  of  all  forms  of  religion  least  afford  to 
be  intolerant.  It  has  nothing  to  gain,  and 
everything  to  lose.  If  Christianity  is 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  of  itself  and 
make  its  own  way,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  no  legislation  nor  constitution  can 
make  it  so.-  Besides,  this  "reform"  in- 
stead of  "  putting  God  into  the  Constitu- 
tion," would  in  reality  take  Him  out  of  it 
"  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
God  is  already  in  the  Constitution,  in  its 
spirit  of  universal  protectorship.  It  will 
cease  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  impartial 
and  all-embracing  Fatherhood,  when  it 
ceases  to  recognize  with  equal  claims  and 
to  protect  in  all  their  rights.  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  Jew  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian, Atheist  as  well  as  Theist  The  su- 
periority of  Christianity  must  vindicate  it- 
self by  other  means ;  the  fight  is  not  to  be 
vfOTK  by  carnal  weapons. 

• . . .  The  death  of  Professor  Morse  "full  of 
years  and  honors,"  was  an  event  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  cannot  in  its  highest  sense  be 
regarded  as  a  public  calamity  or  sorrow. 
His  years  were  rounded  into  completeness, 
his  life-work  nobly  accomplished,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  left  for  him  but  the  Mas- 
ter's call  to  come  up  higher.  The  event 
seems  rather  an  occasion  to  renew  our  ob- 
ligations to  his  memory  and  to  be  impressed 
with  a  profounder  sense  of  the  blessings 
which  Providence  through  his  life  bestowed 
upon  the  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Morse  began 
his  career  as  an  artist,  and  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  that  profession.  He  was  a  native 
of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  a  son  of  Rev.  Jed- 
ediah  Morse,  author  of  the  well  known 
geography  tor  common  schools.    He  was 


educated  at  Yale,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Washington  Allston.  During  his  artist 
life  he  twice  visited  Europe,  resided  in 
Boston,  the  South,  and  New  York,  and  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  design.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  the  second  foreign  trip,  that  he  met  on 
shipboard  Prof.  Jackson,  who,  in  telling 
him  of  the  late  French  experiments  in  elec- 
tro-magnetism, gave  him  the  first  idea  of 
conveying  intelligence  by  means  of  the 
electric  wire.  He  never  claimed  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  the  principles  of  the  telegraph, 
but  to  be  the  first  to  adapt  these  principles 
to  practical  telegraphy.  In  the  same  year 
that  he  took  out  his  patent,  similar  inven- 
tions were  made  in  England  and  Germany, 
but  so  inferior  as  to  give  him  immediate 
precedence. 

His  latest  public  appearances  were  sin- 
gularly in  the  line  of  his  life-triumphs  ;  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin  statue, 
the  unveiling  of  his  own  statue  in  Central 
Park,  and  the  telegraphic  celebration  when 
he  received  congratulations  as  "  the  father 
of  the  telegraph,"  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

....  The  great  calamities  of  last  year 
bid  fair  to  repeat  themselves  in  this.  There 
is  still  the  cry  of  famine  in  Persia,  and 
thickening  news  of  shipwrecks  and  lost 
vessels.  The  large  village  of  Ayer,  in  our 
own  State  is  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  a 
calamity  greater  in  proportion  than  the 
Chicago  fire.  But  the  most  startling  news 
of  disaster  the  month  gives  us  is  that  of 
the  great  earthquakes, — that  of  March  26th, 
which  extended  through  California  and 
Mexico,  and  that  of  April  3d,  which  over- 
whelmed the  ancient  city  of  Antioch  in 
Syria.  The  former  destroyed  villages, 
made  great  chasms  in  the  earth,  and  caused 
the  death  of  at  least  a  hundred  people ;  the* 
latter,  more  swifland  terrible,  buried  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants  of  the  ill-fated  city. 
Of  all  disasters  these  mysterious  convul- 
sions of  the  earth  seem  most  terrible,  be- 
cause so  entirely  beyond  our  control  or 
even  knowledge.  Science  is  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  coincidence  between  them  and 
the  greatest  attraction  of  sun  and  moon — 
that  is,  a  tidal  theory  of  earthquakes. 
Should  that  be  demonstrated  we  might  learn 
to  be  prepared  for  earthquakes,  or  at  least 
forewarned  of  their  coming.  O^lC 
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Corinth;    the   City   of    Idolatry. 


A*THENS  and  Corinth,  though  forty 
^^  miles  apart,  are  generally  associated 
together.  Each  can  be  seen  from  the 
Acropolis  of  the  other,  across  the  bay  of 
Salamis.  Most  travellers  visit  the  two  in 
succession,  one  after  the  other.  The  trav- 
eller from  the  East,  after  visiting  Athens 
and  examining  its  splendid  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, takes  a  carriage  and  rides  down  to 
the  Piraeus,  over  the  same  route  which  the 
apostle  Paul  travelled  after  preaching  at 
Mars'  Hill.  Thence  he  goes  on  board 
the  Greek  steamer  and  rides  alongside 
"  rocky  Salamis,"  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  around  him  in  the  distance,  the 
Athenian  Acropolis  receding  and  that  of 
Corinth  approaching  until  he  lands  at  Kal- 
amaki,  near  Cenchrea  where  Paul  landed 
and  Aquila  took  the  vow,  the  ancient  port 
of  Corinth.  There  he  can  take  a  carriage 
and  pass  along  by  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Stadium  where  "all  Greece"  was  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  once  in  three  years  to 
engage  in  gymnastic  sports.  Portions  of 
the  wall  remain,  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
and  Temple  erected  to  Neptune  are  pointed 
out,  and  traces  of  the  wail  that  were  built 
to  fortify  the  Isthmus  and  of  the  canal 
which  Nero  commenced,  but  did  not  finish, 
which  he  designed  to  connect  the  two  gulfs. 
As  he  surveys  the  ground  his  mind  goes 
back  to  the  scenes  of  rivalry  and  strife 
which  characterited  the  games,  the  reading 
of  poems  and  histories  which  served  to  en- 
tertain the  people,  the  sounds  of  confusion 
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and  revelry  which  greeted  the  ears,  and  the 
turmoil  and  commotion  that  must  ever  at- 
tend so  vast  a  multitude,  and  the  groves  of 
olive  and  pine  that  waved  over  the  heads  of 
the  people.  Now  he  hears  no  sound,  he 
sees  no  assemblage  of  men  and  women. 
Soldiers,  stationed  here  by  the  government 
to  guard  the  traveller  from  the  prowling 
brigand,  lie  under  the  bushes,  and  the  few 
tall  pines  that  wave  in  the  distance  seem 
to  sigh  a  requiem  over  the  departure  of 
those  scenes  of  gymnastic  strife  and  social 
glee  which  were  witnessed  here  two  or  three 
thousand  yeai^s  ago. 

In  two  hour^  he  is  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Corinth.  The  city  is  mostly  in  ruins.  In 
1858  an  earthquake  visited  it  and  toppled 
down  its  walls.  Large  masses  of  stones 
lie  in  the  streets  and  the  parks.  A  few 
wretched  hovels  shelter  the  inhabitants  that 
have  not  fled^  and  desolation  marks  the 
spot.  One  specimen  of  antiquity  remains, 
a  temple  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture, 
situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
Seven  columns  remain  standing,  and  cap- 
itols,  facades,  and  cornices  attest  the  splen- 
dor and  antiquity  of  the  edifice.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  older  than  the  temple  of  Egina, 
or  that  "bf  Theseus  in  Athens.  It  is  not 
known  to  what  divinity  it  was  dedicated, 
but  some  have  conjectured  that  it  was  to 
Fortune.  Near  this  temple  are  remains  of 
what  are  called  the  Roman  Baths  and  those 
of  Venus.  Subterranean  passages  extend 
towards  the  citadel  through  which  it  is  con- 
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jectured  the  water  was  brought.  These 
with  some  fragments  of  sculpture  in  a 
Turkish  fountain,  and  ruins  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  plain  around,  are  the 
only  relics  that  serve  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  aacient  city,  whose  magnificence  once 
rivalled  Athens  an  J  astonished  the  world. 
In  relics  of  the  past,  Connth  has  nothing 
to  compare  with  her  rival  which  with  pride 
still  shows  us  her  Parthenon  and  Odeon. 

The  site  of  Corinth  is  singularly  pic- 
turesque. It  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  declivity  that  extends  from  the  gulf  to 
the  base  of  the  Acro-corinthus,  a  bare,^ 
bluff  rock  that  rises  two  thousand  feet  on 
the  south.  The  summit  of  the  rock  is  en- 
closed by  an  irregular  wall,  and  within  are 
houses,  barracks  for  soldiers,  a  church  and 
a  mosque.  A  few  invalid  Greek  soldiers 
guard  it.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortifi- 
cations in  the  world,  and  the  possession  of 
it  has  many  times  been  sharply  contended 
for  by  opposing  armies  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Isthmus.  It  is  a  romantic 
looking  object,  rising  up  there  into  the  sky 
far  above  the  plain,  conspicuous  from  afar. 

On  our  journey  from  Athens  to  Corfu, 
while  ridmg  in  an  omnibus  across  the  Isth- 
mus from  one  sea  to  the  other,  we  had  the 
citadel  on  our  left  all  the  way,  some  six 
miles.  Before  we  reached  Lechaeum,  or 
modern  Corinth,  two  miles  from  the  old 
city,  it  began  to  cast  its  long  shadows  over 
the  plain  as  in  the  days  of  Statius  who  sa)rs, 
"  the  Acro-corinthus  covers  the  two  seas 
with  its  alternate  shadows."  Between  us 
and  the  heights  a  beautiful  plain  adorned 
with  olive,  pine,  and  fig  trees,  stretched 
along  for  several  miles,  and  the  brown 
houses  of  the  modem  city  appeared  at  the 
base,  surrounded  by  an  investiture  of  green. 
But  few  farm-houses  are  seen  along  the 
road  or  on  the  plain.  The  inhabitants  con- 
gregate in  villages  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  brigands  that  infest  almost  every 
part  of  Greece.  The  soil  was  once  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  produced  immense  returns 
to  the  agriculturist.  It  has  now  lost  its 
fertility  somewhat,  but  is  still  partially  cul- 
tivated and  the  people  get  from  it  only  a 
scanty  subsistence. 

In  addition  to  the  antiquities  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  the  foundation  walls  of  the  cel- 


ebrated temple  of  Venus  are  visible  on  the 
summit  of  the  citadel,  where  the  people 
used  to  assemUe  and  engage  in  revelries 
and  excess.  The  fountain  of  Pirene  still 
pours  forth  its  waters,  full,  clear  and  sweet, 
as  in  the  days  of  Strabo  who  describes  it, 
in  the  southeast  angle  of  the  fortified  en- 
dofiure.  It  was  here,  according  to  Pindar, 
that  the  hero  Bellerophon  seized  and 
bridled  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  when  he 
came  one  night  to  quench  his  thirst  Its 
waters  fall  into  a  deep  basin  which  prob- 
ably communicates  with  the  subterranean 
reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  city,  two 
thousand  feet  below. 

In  its  relation  to  its  surrounding  the  site 
of  Corinth  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  or  southern  peninsula  of 
Greece.  In  its  narrowest  part,  the  Isthmus 
is  only  three  and  a  half  miles  wide.  In  all 
periods  of  Grecian  history  it  has  had  an 
important  military  significance.  It  is  the 
only  passage-way  by  land  between  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
Hence  it  has  been  called  "  the  bridge  of 
the  sea."  At  the  time  of  the  first  Persian 
War  a  wall  was  thrown  across  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  it  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  several 
times  afterwards,  the  last  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  who  erected  upon  it  a  hundred 
and  forty  towers.  Portions  of  the  wall  can 
now  be  seen  abutting  against  the  walls  of 
the  Stadium.  At  six  different  times,  from 
Periander  to  Nero,  attempts  were  made  to 
dig  out  a  canal  across  the  narrow  pass  so 
that  ships  might  pass  through  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  unlade,  but  they  all  failed. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  cut  a 
channel  two  hundred  feet  deep  through  the 
rock,  and  the  ancients  had  not  the  means, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  courage  to  finish 
the  gigantic  undertaking. 

The  citadel  is  an  important  means  of  de- 
fence. It  is  so  steep  and  high  that  a  few 
soldiers  only  are  required  to  guard  it  against 
a  large  army.  The  different  nations  which 
have  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  contests 
here,  have  eagerly  coveted  this  as  the  place 
of  the  greatest  security.  It  seems  to  stand 
as  the  protecting  genius  of  the  city  at  its 
base  and  the  country  around.     • 

Corinth  is  a  place,  too,  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.    In  the  times  when  Greece 
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flofirhlied  as  the  most  enlightened  and  re- 
fined country  on  the  earth,  it  surpassed 
Athens  in  commerce  and  trade.  Great 
quantities  of  products  were  carried  to  it 
and  through  it  on  their  way  from  sea  to  sea. 
Navigation  around  the  promontories  of 
southern  Greece  was  considered  dangerous 
and  formidable,  by  reason  of  the  frequency 
and  fierceness  of  the  storms  which  pre- 
vailed there.  Merchant  vessels  sought 
shorter  and  safer,  though  perchance  more 
expensive  routes..  But  this  narrow  tract 
of  land,  that  separated  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  Gulfs,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  nav- 
igation^  and  all  tourists  on  this  route  find  it 
so  to-day.  Vessels  must  be  unloaded  at 
Cenchreaor  Lechaeum  and  the  goods  carted 
across,  or,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
ships  must  be  drawn  over  land  by  the  aid 
of  machinery. 

At  an  early  period  Corinth  became  the 
centre  of  a  vast  trade,  which  introduced 
wealth  and  its  attendants,  luxury,  licentious- 
ness, and  excess.  Its  devotion  to  Greek 
mythology  increased  its  immoralities.  It 
had  temples  dedicated  to  Venus  whose 
worship  was  represented  as  of  the  most 
shameless  and  unblushing  kind.  Besides 
the  temple  of  Venus  on  the  Citadel,  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Helios,  or  the  Sun, 
who  in  his  contest  with  Neptune  for  the 
possession  ot  the  Acro-corinthus  had  gained 
the  victory,  was  erected  there.  Minerva 
and  Diana  were  also  worshipped.  Its  com- 
mercial relations  with  Phoenicia,  which 
was  noted  for  its  gross  idolatry,  increased 
the  effeminancy  of  its  worship,  and  farther 
emboldened  the  people  in  their  devotion  to 
their  favorite  goddess. 

The  people  dwelt  in  palaces,  lived  in 
sumptuous  style,  and  engaged  in  all  man- 
ner of  sensual  indulgence.  They  were 
**  carnal "  and  discerned  not  "  the  things  of 
the  spirit "  for  these  were  "  foolishness  " 
unto  them.  Their  city  became  famed  for 
its  cormpC  and  licentious  practices,  and 
equalled  if  it  did  not  excel  the  Roman 
Pompeii  which  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius 
buried  with  all  the  evidences  of  its  corrup- 
tion only  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
fifty-sixth  generation  of  its  countrymen. 

The  productions  of  all  lands  were  brought 
here :  the  papyrus  from  Egypt ;  ivory  from 


Libya ;  frankincense  from  Syria ;  dates 
from  Phcsnicia  ;  fruit  from  Euboea  ;  wheat 
from  Syracuse;  carpets  from  Carthage. 
Ships  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
crowded  its  three  harbors.  It  boasted  of 
nearly  half  a  million  ^of  slaves.  Art  flour- 
ished, but  the  atmosphere  was  too  polluted 
(or  genuine  literature  to  grow.  In  this  ele- 
ment it  offers  no  comparison  with  Athens. 

Corinth  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  It  was  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  B.  C.  1900,  by  Ephyra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Argive  Ephoreus,  and  under  her 
name  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  Some 
times  independent,  it  assumed  different 
forms  of  government,  and  afterwards  it  was 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  prov- 
inces in  the  Morea  or  Continental  Greece. 
In  all  the  political  and  military  contests 
that  arose  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  al- 
ways took  ground  against  Athens,  which  it 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival.  After  suf- 
fering various  reverses,  it  was  finally  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Mumnjius,  B.  C,  146,  when  the  whole  of 
Greece  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion. 

For  a  century  it  lay  in  ruins,  when  Julius 
Caesar,  B.  C,  46,  restored  and  repeopled  it, 
partly  by  freedmen  from  Rome.  It  was  this 
Roman  city,  and  not  the  Greek  which  had 
previously  existed,  in  ante-Christian  times, 
that  Paul  visited  after  preaching  at  Mars' 
Hill  in  Athens.  The  new  city,  adorned 
with  temples,  altars,  porticos,  arches, 
statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  magnificent 
dwellings  built  partially  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city,  surpassed  Athens  itself.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  province  ot 
Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor.  The  splendor  of  the  new  sur- 
passed the  old. 

It  was  at  this  era  of  its  secular  prosperity 
that  Paul  came  here  and  preached.  He 
found  a  Jew  there,  Aquila,  and  his  wife 
Priscilla,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  He 
discoursed  to  Jews  and  Greeks  every  Sab- 
bath. He  soon  gained  Crispus,  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  and  many  other  converts 
who  received  the  Gospel  and  were  baptized. 
He  was  thus  outwardly  successful.  He  es- 
tablished a  chiu'ch  here,  but  his  letters  to 
them  after  his  departure  reveal  an  unprom- 
ising  state  of  affiurs.^  T^r^  j^p^three 
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classes  who  connected  themselves  with  his 
church ;  the  Jews  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Rome,  and  who  still  retained  their  ex- 
clusive Jewish  spirit ;  the  native  Greeks 
who  brought  with  them  their  perverted 
feelings  engendered  by  their  Idolatrous 
worship;  and  the  Gentile  freedraen  from 
Rome,  who  were  also  idolators.  The  Jews 
were  strong,  but  the  Gentile  element  In  the 
church  predominated.  A  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy  arose  between  the  rival  fac- 
tions and  each  followed  its  chosen  leader. 
Some  took  Paul,  some  Apollos,  and  some 
Christ  The  apostle  in  his  letter  to  the 
church  discards  such  strifes.  He  directs 
them  to  Jesus  as  the  only  true  leader.  He 
says,  "  I  am  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,"  that  their  "faith  should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God." 

Paul  goes  on  to  teach  the  necessity  of 
toleration,  and  in  the  course  of  his  reason- 
ing breaks  forth  into  that  magnificent  eulo- 
gium  of  charity  or  Christian  love  which 
has  never  been  excelled  by  speaker  or 
writer. 

Some,  too,  after  the  manner  of  the  pagan 
philosophers  at  Athens,  denied  and  mocked 
at  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  leads  the  apostle  to  discuss 
this  also.  It  is  the  necessary,  logical  re- 
sult of  Christ's  being  raised,  "If  there  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  Is  Christ 
not  risen.  And  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain  and  your  faith  is 
also  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  Ad- 
mitting In  common  with  them  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  he  proceeds  to  unfold  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men, 
which  has  soothed  and  comforted  millions 
of  dying  believers  and  mourning  friends, 
who,  without  the  Christian  idea  of  a  bliss- 
ful immortality,  would  have  been  without 
hope,  "of  all  men  most  miserable." 

If  the  planting  of  the  Corinthian  church 
had  done  no  more  than  to  call  forth  these 
two  clear  and  inimitable  expositions  of  doc- 
trine found  in  Paul's  first  letter  to  it,  chap- 
ters thirteenth  and  fifteenth,  it  would  not 
have  existed  in  vain,  for  a  more  precious 
legacy  has  never  yet  been  conferred  upon 
the  world 


It  seems  that  some  of  the  members  of 
this  church  had  perverted  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per into  an  occasion  of  feasting  and  rioting 
such  as  characterized  the  pagan  modes  of 
worship,  while  some  ate  meat  which  had 
been  oflfefed  to  Idols,  and  thus  became 
stumbling-blocks  to  their  brother  members. 
Paul  teaches  them  that  "  an  idol  is  nothing 
in  the  worid,"  but  If  others  are  so  weak 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  this 
practice,  he  enjoins  upon  them  to  "  eat  no 
flesh  "  lest  they  make  their  brothers  to  of- 
fend. Yet  each  one  Is  at  liberty  to  eat 
"  whatsoever  is  sold  In  the  shambles,  ask- 
ing no  questions  for  conscience'  sake,"  but 
all  should  bear  in  mind  that  "  whether  we 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,"  we 
should  "  do  all  to  the  gloiy  of  God."  It  is 
not  the  kind  or  the  manner,  but  the  motive 
that  determines  the  character  of  the  deed. 

The  customs  in  this  pagan  city  In  regard 
to  the  restraints  thrown  around  the  female 
sex,  serve  to  throw  light  upon  some  pas- 
sages in  Paul's  letters  that  have  been 
strangely  perverted  by  some  interpreters. 
He  says :  "  If  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it 
is  a  glory  to  her ;  for  her  hair  is  given  her 
for  a  covering."  In  these  pagan  communi- 
ties, it  was  customary  for  woman  to  keep 
secluded  from  the  society  of  men,  or  if  she 
did  go  Into  places  of  public  resort,  she 
must  keep  her  head  and  face  covered,  as 
.the  Mussulman  women  do  at  the  present 
day  In  Egypt  and  Palestine.  On  the  con- 
trary it  was  customary  for  man  to  wear  his 
hair  shaven  close.  It  was  regarded  effemi- 
nate for  him  to  wear  long  hair.  "  If  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  Is  a  shame  to  him."  So 
the  women  of  the  East  according  to  the 
fashion,  wear  long  and  numerous  tresses. 
Says  Lady  Montague,  who  resided  long  in 
Turkey  and  had  free  access  to  the  harems, 
"their  hair  hangs  at  full  length  behind,  di- 
vided Into  tresses,  braided  with  pearl  or 
ribbon,  which  is  always  in  great  quantit)-. 
I  never  saw  in  my  life  so  many  fine  heads 
of  hair."  To  woman  these  tresses  are  "a 
glory,  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  cover- 
ing." 

The  veil  must  also  be  worn.  This,  in 
Greece,  Is  an  emblem  of  modesty.  It  is  a 
disgrace  for  a  woman  to  appear  In  the 
streets  or  in  public  assemblies  without  it. 
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So  she  should  wear  it  in  the  churches  when 
she  comes  there  to  pray  or  prophesy, — as 
in  the  oriental  countries  to-day.  It  is  only 
immodest  and  shameless  women  who  would 
disregard  this  practical  injunction.  This 
requirement  was  demanded  by  the  customs 
of  the  time  and  place,  and  hence  it  became 
a  Christian  duty,  for  as  Mr.  Thom  says, 
"  decent  respect  for  the  usages  of  society 
is  not  arbitrary,  but  a  permanent  part  of 
Christian  sentiment''  We  must  take  into 
consideration  the  usages  of  Corinthian  so- 
ciety, both  pagan  and  Christian,  at  the  time 
of  the  existence  of  the  church  there,  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  passages  containing 
directions  and  prohibitions  like  this.  These 
are  only  a  proper  and  timely  regard  for  the 
feeliugs  and  customs  of  society. 

In  this  light  we  are  to  explain  that  oft 
controverted  passage  in  which  the  apostle 
forbids  women  to  speak  in  the  churches. 
''Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them 
to  speak."  There  was  a  class  of  women 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  upon 
the  shameless  rites  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
who  threw  off  the  veil  and  exposed  their 
faces  to  the  gaze  of  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  sense  of  propriety  which  pervaded  the 
church.  They  were  regarded  as  infamous, 
and  were  shunned  by  all  virtuous  members 
of  society.  Their  conduct  brought  re- 
proach upon  their  sex  and  made  woman's 
appearance  in  any  public  capacity  disgrace- 
fuL  Paul  could  not  in  a  moment  change 
the  customs  of  society.  As  a  Christian 
teacher  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  them. 
His  first  object  was  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  which  was  composed  of 
converts  from  Jews  and  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrine  of  Venus  and  Diana. 
He  knew  of  abuses  in  it  which  hindered 
its  prosperity  and  threatened  its  life.  He 
knew  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  was 
such  that  they  would  not  tolerate  the  ap- 
pearance of  woman  in  public  as  a  teacher. 
For  this  reason  he  enjoined  silence  upon 
woman  in  the  meeting  for  public  worship. 
The  prominent  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle was  the  preservation  of  order  in  these 
meetings.  He  says  in  the  verse  preceding- 
''  for  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  oi  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches  of  the 


saints."  This  order  which  he  desired  was 
threatened  by  the  conduct  of  certain  female 
members.  Paul  requested  them  to  cease 
speaking  in  order  to  secure  order  and  har- 
mony in  the  church.  He  says,  "letj<7«r 
women  keep  silence,"  meaning  those  women 
specially  who  belonged  to  that  church. 

And  this  view  is  still  farther  confirmed 
by  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  work  here 
rendered  "speak,"  (JaUiu),  It  means  "to 
use  the  voice  without  any  necessary  refer- 
ence to  the  words  spoken,"  to  talk  much, 
to  babble,  to  prattle  like  monkeys  or  par- 
rots. It  is  talking  without  sense  or  pur- 
pose, as  the  inspired  or  gas-intoxicated 
priestesses  at  Delphi  and  Delos  and  other 
Grecian  temples,  were  accustomed  to  talk 
without  uttering  any  clear  or  definite  senti- 
ments. We  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the 
only,  but  the  customary  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  was  this  kind  of  talk  that  created 
noise  and  disorder  and  hence  the  apostle 
forbids  it 

That  this  prohibition  was  not  designed 
to  be  of  universal  application,  is  evident 
from  the  feet  of  woman's  "  praying  "  and 
"  prophesying  "  being  allowed  under  certain 
restrictions,  as  seen  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter, and  other  fiacts  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Anna,  the  Jewish  proplietess,  was 
permitted  to  speak  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  four  daughters  of  Philip,  the 
evangelist,  prophesied  at  Caesarea.  Many 
of  the  proselytes  at  Damascus,  who  become 
the  most  active  members  of  the  churchj 
were  women.  -  At  Philippi  Paul  spoke  to 
the  women  who  resorted  to  the  river-side, 
and  he  gained  a  distinguished  convert  in 
Lydia,  "  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened  that 
she  attended  unto  those  things  which  were 
spoken  of  Paul." 

It  seems  strange  that  any  Christian  be- 
liever should  think  that  God,  .through  any 
of  his  servants,  should  permamently  pro- 
hibit woman  from  speaking  in  public  in  be- 
half of  the  Gospel  which  has  done  more 
than  all  things  else  to  redeem  her  from  the 
bondage  of  degrading  custom  and  servi- 
tude, and  restore  her  to  that  position  in 
which  she  could  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  propagating  its  life-giving  truths.    She 

"  VfhOf  when  apostles  fled,  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  his  cross  and  earliest  at  hb  grave," 
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must  not  thus  he  ignored.  The  world  can 
not  dispense  with  her  influence.  She  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  in  all  lands 
and  all  a;^es  in  promoting  the  Gospel. 
Foreign  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  immense  value 
of  her  services.  Only  a  few  days  since,  we 
heard  a  missionary,  who  had  labored 
twenty-three  years  among  the  Hindoos  in 
Southern  India,  speak  of  the  importance 
of  woman's  labors  there  and  the  necessity 
of  her  services  in  securing  the  object  of 
the  missionary  work.  Many  things  she  can 
do  to  advance  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
flock  which  man  cannot  do. 

It  would  be  going  back  to  the  gloomy 
days  of  Paganism  and  Mohammedanism 
indeed  to  deny  her  the  privilege  of  publicly 
aiding  in  promoting  the  religion  which  Je- 
sus originated  and  Paul  did  so  much  to  dis- 
seminate. We  can  not  believe  that  the 
apostle  in  Christian  society  to-day  would 
deny  her  this  privilege.  We  'must  look 
upon  the  prohibitions  and  regulations  which 
are  given  in  his  epistles  as  local  and  tem- 
porary, pertaining  to  that  city  and  state  of 
society,  and  not  applicable  to  all  churches 
of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Cor- 
inthians would  give  up  all  their  notions  and 
feelings  formed  in  their  associations  wi  h 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  as  soon  as  they  en- 
tered the  church.  They  would  naturally 
cling  to  some  of  their  favorite  ideas  with 
desperate  energy,  long  after  they  had  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  name.  "  In  more 
modem  times  the  history  of  the  church  has 
not  been  without  exemplifications  of  the 
disorder  created  by  violent  attempts  to  re- 
model the  outward  life  before  the  Christian 
sentiment  had  taken  complete  possession 
of  the  inward  springs  of  action."  And  this 
truth  is  specially  apparent  in  such  a  city  as 
Corinth,  where  idolatry  and  vice  prevailed 
to  so  fearful  an  extent.  The  Grecian  mind 
was  accustomed  to  look  at  things  not  with 
a  moral,  but  with  an  sesthetical  eye,  and 
hence  when  it  found  its  way  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,  it  could  not  at  first  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  its  severe  morality  and  un- 
bending poverty.  Its  conscience  was  not 
educated  and  it  could  not  see  the  inconsist- 
ency of  blending  the  sentiments  and  rites 


of  the  system  which  it  had  previously  pro- 
fessed with  the  pure  and  simple  observ- 
ances of  Christianity. 

This  statement  may  serve  to  account  for 
evil  practices  which  were  witnessed  in  the 
church  at  Corinth  and  which  Paul  strove 
to  correct  And  he  did  not  labor  in  vain. 
After  Paul  had  excommunicated  some  of 
the  more  stubborn  and  mischievous  mem- 
bers, who  were  stirring  up  envy  and  strife. 
Clement,  his  fellow  laborer  who  visited 
Corinth  and  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  church  (  A.  D.  97X  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, says  that  the  members  were  distin- 
guished for  their  ripeness  and  soundness 
of  knowledge,  their  freedom  from  the  spirit 
of  faction  and  party  and  in  direct  contrast 
with  their  previous  character,  he  speaks  of 
the  pure  and  blameless  lives  of  the  women, 
—  all  of  which  goes  to  show  a  great  im- 
provement over  their  former  state. 

The  account  of  the  contention  there  as 
described  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  feelings 
the  prejudices  of  the  different  classes  of 
people  residing  in  the  city.  Gallio,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Achaia,  was  a  brother  of  the  phil- 
osopher Seneca,  a  man  of  mild  temper,  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  popular  manners. 
The  Jews  in  Corinth  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  Paul's  preaching  there,  especially  after 
he  had  converted  the  chief  ruler  of  their 
synagogue.  They  made  complaint  against 
him  to  the  governor.  He  found  on  inves- 
tigation that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  criminal 
procedure,  but  only  a  question  of  words 
concerning  points  in  the  Jewish  kiw,  and 
accordingly  dismissed  the  case  and  drove 
the  complainants  from  the  tribunal  Then 
the  Greeks,  being  influenced  against  Sos- 
tlienes,  probably  the  successor  of  Crispus 
in  the  synagogue,  in  a  tumult  seized  upon 
him  and  beat  him  in  the  sight  of  the  court. 
Gallio  took  no  notice  of  these  illegal  pro- 
ceedings as  he  ''  cared  for  none  of  these 
things."  The  result  was  that  the  Jews 
were  disgraced,  and  Gallio  became  the  pop- 
ular protector  of  Paul  in  his  labors  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Gospel  truth.  He  sub- 
sequently labored  here  a  year  and  a  half^ 
gained  many  converts  and  then  took  leave 
of  the  brethren  and  sailed  to  Ephesus. 
The  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
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written  from  Ephesus  probably  in  the  year 
57  or  58  A.  D.  and  the  second  a  few  months 
later,  a  short  time  before  PauPs  second 
visit  there,  from  Philltppi,  or  some  other 
dtyoi  Macedonia.  In  these  epistles  he 
gives  them  advice  adapted  to  their  peculiar, 
condition,  warns  them  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices that  had  crept  into  the  church  and 
encourages    them  to   persevere   in  well- 


One  feature,  all  intelligent  and  attentive 
readers  of  Paul's  epistles  will  note.  He 
draws  his  figures  and  illustrations  from  the 
objects  immediately  surrounding  him  and 
them.  Instance  the  expression  in  i  Cor. 
3:  2,  ''Ye  are  God's  buUding,"  and  other 
similar  expressions  scattered  all  through 
his  epistles  in  which  he  likens  the  church 
to  Grecian  architecture.  At  Ephesus  where 
the  first  epistle  was  written  and  at  Corinth 
where  it  was  read,  were  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  built  in  the 
highest  style  of  architecture,  of  which  the 
Greeks  were  passionately  Ibnd.  Other 
splendid  buildings  were  there,  and  around 
them,  as  Howson  suggests,  and  as  we  find 
in  all  eastern  cities,  were  ill-built  and  dilap- 
idated huts  where  the  great  mass  of  people 
dwelt  in  rags  and  filth.  If  a  fire  should 
break  out  there,  it  would  consume  these 
hots,  while  the  solidly  built  temples  and 
palaces  would  stand  comparatively  safe 
amid  the  devouring  element.  With  this 
scene  before  us,  we  shall  get  a  more  vivid 
idea  of  Paul's  language  when  he  says : 
"  Let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  build. 
For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest ; 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire  ;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is."  If 
he  has  builded  aright,  his  work  will  stand 
lOce  the  solid  stone  structures,  but  if  not, 
it  shall  be  swept  away  and  ^  he  suffer  loss, 
but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire." 

It  was  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  splen- 
did pagan  buildings  before  him  that  he 
*^  to  the  Corinthians :  "  Know  ye  not 
that  je  are  the  temple  of  God  and  that  the 


spirit  of  God  dwells  in  you  ?  If  any  man 
defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy,  which  temple  ye  are."  And  also 
the  passage  in  the  s»econd  epistles.  "  We 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tab- 
ernacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens."  How  much  more 
clear  and  vivid  must  these  figures  have 
been  to  those  readers  who  daily  walked  by 
the  side  of  those  temples  that  rose  up  in 
their  grand  proportions  and  curiously 
wrought  ornaments  before  their  ravished 
eyes  1    .  « 

Again  the  figures  which  the  apostle  uses 
in  the  ninth  chapter  show  dearly  that  he 
had  been  in  Corinth  if  he  had  not  actually 
witnessed  the  games  that  were  acted  in  the 
adjacent  Stadium.  It  was  to  Greeks  par- 
ticularly that  these  figures  have  a  signifi* 
cance,  for  while  they  frequently  engaged 
in  them,  the  Jews  never  practised  them. 
"  Know  ye  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  race 
run  all,  but  one  receives  the  prize  ?  So 
run  that  ye  may  attain.  And  every  man 
that  strives  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in 
all  things.  Now  theyjdo  it  to  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible crown;  but  we,  an  incorruptible. 
I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so 
fight  I  not  as  one  that  beats  the  air.  But 
I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into 
subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  a  castaway." 

The  Stadium  or  race-course,  was  situ- 
ated, as  we  have  seen,  between  Corinth  and 
Cenchrea.  All  the  people  were  familiar 
with  the  games  that  were  celebrated  there 
every  third  year.  The  gymnasium  where 
the  actors  were  trained  and  prepared  for 
the  work,  consisting  of  a  long  covered  gal- 
lery, the  Theatre  where  the  pugilistic  and 
gladiatorial  contests  were  held,  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  in  whose  honor  the  games 
were  instituted,  and  the  long  open  space 
where  the  spectators  gathered,  all  lay  there 
in  front  of  the  city  and  helped  to  give  the 
people  a  vivid  4dea  of  the  beauty  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  figures  which  Paul 
used.  The  actors  underwent  a  long  and 
rigid  course  of  training,  were  required  to 
abstain  from  all  articles  of  food,  liquors  and 
practices  that  would  injure  them  or  unfit 
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them  for  the  work  of  the  race-course,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  must  be  temperate  in  all 
things."  Where  the  multitudes  came  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  none  being  excluded  ex- 
cept Elea,  the  crowd  was  immense  and  the 
excitement  was  great.  Boxing,  wrestling, 
foot-racing,  quoit-throwing,  shooting  with 
arrows,  and  other  exercises  were  engaged 
in.  The  victors  were  rewarded -with  the 
shouts  and  applause  of  the  people  and  the 
ceremony  of  crowning  with  pine- wreaths, 
gathered  from  the  neighboring  grove. 
Each  was  also  the  recipient  oi  a  {noney-gift 
from  tho^goverment 

These  crowns  are  presented  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  unfading  crowns  of  the 
Christian  who  runs  with  vigor  the  race  set 
before  him.  The  actor  roust  comply  with 
the  rules.  If  he  is  caught  violating  them 
her  becomes  "  a  castaway  "  anc)  is  ignomin- 
iously  expelled  from  the  grounds  and  is  not 
permitted  to  enter  during  this  season,  into 
the  contests  again.  He  must  keep  his 
limbs  in  "subjection"  to  his  mind,  not  "beat 
the  air"  but  strike  home  directly  upon  the 


point  aimed  at,  and  thus  he  will  be  better 
assured  of  victory. 

In  these  particulars  we  can  seethe  ap- 
propriateness of  the  figures  as  used  by  the 
apostle,  in  application  to  the  course  of  the 
Christian  who,  sought  an  "incorruptiUe 
crown." 

Like  most  cities  in  the  East,  Corinth 
declined,  and  with  it  the  church  also.  A 
feeble  Greek  church  exists  here  at  the 
present  time.  Corinth  is  the  seat  of  an 
Episcopal  See,  and  a  dilapidated  building 
called  the  Cathedral  of  St  Nicolas  fur- 
nishes a  shelter  for  the  small  band  of  wor* 
shippers.  The  new  city  called  Lutraki, 
bordering  on  the  harbor  where  the  transit 
passengers  take  the  steamer,  has  a  few 
good  commercial  buildings  and  shows  some 
signs  of  life  and  activity.  But  the  old 
earthquake-battered  town  which  bears  the 
corrupted  name  of  Gortho,  is  nearly  in  ru- 
ins. The  columns  and  capitol  of  the  old 
temple  are  fast  crumbling  to  pieces,  sym- 
bolizing the  fiite  of  this  once  flourishing 
and  magnificent  city.        Praf.  y.  ^.  Lee. 


A  First  and  a  Last  Ball. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  F.  W.  HACKLANDER-  ' 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  one  word  ^ven 
in  our  rich  language,  my  fair  and 
and  honored  readers,  which,  when  pro- 
nounced with  proper  emphasis,  is  capable 
of  producing  such  emotions  as  the  little 
word  ball ;  and  emotions  too  of  the  most 
opposite  character.  It  is  a  magical  word 
which  electrifies,  gladdens,  depresses  ;  ren- 
ders joyful  and  sad  ;  which,  in  short  is  ad- 
equate to  calling  forth  every  sensation  pos- 
sible to  the  human  heart.  A  ball !  says  the 
mother,  and  thinks  of  cr^pe  and  gauze  of 
the  most  various  colors,  of  brilliant  ribbons 
and  artificial  flowers ;  also  of  last  winter, 
when  Gussie,  the  Senator's  daughter,  whose 
short  nose  and  black  hair  much  resemble 
those  of  her  own  daughter,  appeared  in 
yellow  bardge,  trimmed  up  with  red,  and 
how  she  was  pronounced  by  three-quarters 
of  the  collective  lieutenants  present  to  be 
superb— yellow  with  red !  Both  these  col- 
ors flutter  about  before  the  mother's  eyes. 
The  father  also,  when  he  hears  ot  a  ball, 


has  mental  visions  of  colors,  green  and  yel- 
low, in  thinking  upon  such  complete  loss  oi 
an  evening.  Farewell,  Club  and  the  game 
of  whist !  Farewell,  quiet  joys  of  the 
coflfee  room !  The  word  ball  obtrudes  into 
his  harmless  life,  a  stem  imperative,  which 
bid»  him  don  his  black  dress*coat,  and  his 
stiff  cravat,  his  white  vest  and  light  kid 
gloves,  which  stimulates  him  at  seven 
o'clock  to  step  into  an  expensive  coach,  to 
drive  with  his  wife  and  daughters  to  the 
Academy,  and  then  to  sit  it  out,  till  the 
lights  are  dimmed  with  dust  and  vapor,  till 
the  watchman  calls  the  third  hour  of  morn- 
ing, tin  some  preliminary  cocks  begin  to 
crow,  and  till  the  most  enterprising  lieu- 
tenant and  the  highest-heeled  beauty  can 
hardly  turn  round  once  more.  There  he 
will  stand  forming  a  wall-tapestry  with  fifty 
other  sacrificial  victims  of  human  barbarity, 
wearing  a  dignified  look  of  contentment  if 
his  daughter's  card  is  well  filled  with  names, 
or  on  the  other  hand  a  certain  sweet,  but 
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convulsive  smile,  if  the  engagements  do 
not  flow  in  freely,  and  a  certain  cordiality 
at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  seductive  of 
dance-loving  youths. 

The  engagement*  at  a  ball  are  not  only 
of  gieat  importance  for  the  daughter  or 
other  object  of  his  care,  but  the  more  or 
less  well-filled  card  is  also  a  barometer  for 
the  father  or  other  protector,  by  which  he 
may  judge  what  form  the  evening  is  to  take 
for  him.  The  father  or  chape fon  of  a  young 
lady  who  is  quickly  taken  up,  that  is  en- 
gaged for  all  the  dances,  is  already  after  the 
third  or  fourth  number  partially  released. 
He  can  examine  the  ante^rooms,  can  enter 
into  conversation  with  a  broth er-in-misery, 
may  even  wander  to  the  sideboard  and  ab- 
sorb a  well-earned  glass  of  wine  before  the 
supper  hour.  Luckless  and  spell-bound, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  protector  of  young 
or  more  mature  ladies,  upon  whose  empty 
cards  appear  here  and  there  only  the  name 
of  some  benevolent  friend  of  the  family ; 
unlucky  dancers  who  remain  sitting,  when 
the  stormy  music  begins,  who  look  con- 
temptuously upon  the  medley  of  whirling 
geese,  who  can*t  at  all  understand  how  they 
can  wish  to  join  in  every  dance,  and  who 
prefer  a  chat  with  unlucky  papa,  who  must 
now  echo  the  lamentations  over  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  over  the  want  of  taste  in  the 
good  people  of  the  day,  over  unbecoming 
toilets,  and  similar  topics,  as  to  which  the 
said  unlucky  papa  has  not  the  slightest 
comprehension.' 

"It  will  be  a  famous  ball  on  Saturday," 
says  the  young  auditor  or  lieutenant,  as  he 
smooths  his  cravat,  strokes  his  moustache, 
and  asks  for  No.  8  kid  gloves  which  must, 
however,  be  unreasonably  stretched,  and  of 
which  the  buttons  must  be  double'  sewed, 
that  they  may  be  in  condition  to  stand  the 
necessary  strain. 

"Already  another  ball,"  says,  with  a  deep, 
dissatisfied  sigh,  the  older  clerk  of  a  highly 
respectable  mercantile  house,  who  is 
blessed,  not  with  too  much  money,  but  with 
numerous  grown  up  and  dancing  daughters. 
"There  is  no  end  of  them  this  winter," 
growled  he  internally,  "if  I  must  dance 
only  twice  with  each  of  the  girls,  that 
makes  of  the  fourteen  dances,  which  are 
usually  danced,  at  least  ten— horrible  1 " 


"Still  another  ball,"  says  the  first 
lieutenant,  watching  with  folded  arms  the 
falling  snow  flakes.  He  has  already  taken 
part  in  many  balls,  and  left  almost  every 
one  poorer  by  a  hope.  He  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  has  the  strength  of  mind  to 
smile,  as  he  sees  his  servant  stretching  the 
gloves  of  the  previous  occasion  upon  the 
last,  and  working  over  them  diligently  with 
rubber  and  ammonia. 

"  Already  another  ball,"  says  the  elder 
daughter  of  Chief-of-Bureau  Schmerbelich, 
with  a  side  glance  at  the  mirror.  "Mamma, 
I  really  don't  know,"  added  she,  "  whether 
I  care  to  go." 

"  Oh !  a  ball  I "  sighs  the  younger,  a 
blossom  of  sixteen  years,  and  looks  at  her 
mother  with  an  unspeakably  moving  ex- 
pression, while  the  Cbief-of- Bureau,  having 
taken  his  coflfee,  walks  up  and  down  with 
smoking  pipe  in  mouth.  "  Oh,  a  ball ! 
mamma !  You  said  a  year  ago  that  when  I 
was  sixteen  I  should  go  with  you."  Her 
eyes  sparkle  and  she  breathes  deep  and 
heavily. 

"  Oh  yes  !  when  you  are  sixteen,"  re- 
plies the  elder  daughter.  "  I  think  I  was 
almost  eighteen  when  I  was  first  allowed  to 
dance." 

"  But  I  am  sixteen,"  returns  the  younger, 

"  You  will  only  be  so  next  month,"  says 
the  elder,  and  mamma  adds,  "Well,  the 
few  days  would  not  matter  so  much,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  papa  will  allow  you  to 
go  to  balls  so  soon."  The  younger  daugh- 
ter is  the  favorite  of  the  mother,  who,  while 
speaking  looks  towards  the  Chief,  as  he 
marches,  smoking  like  a  steamer,  round  the 
room. 

"  Almost  all  of  my  plajrmates,"  continues 
the  young  girl,  "  are  going  this  very  year  to 
the  ball.  Miiller's  Katherine  and  Steine's 
Julia  and  Felder's  Louisa,  and  none  of 
them  is  older  than  I."  She  speaks  with 
a  tone  of  apparent  indifference,  but  her 
eyes  shine  eagerly,  and  the  coffee  cup 
trembles  in  her  little  fingers. 

"  Yes !  yes !  the  balls  are  getting  un- 
bearable," says  the  older  sister.  Nothing 
but  blossoms  and  apprentices.  It  is  time 
to  stay  away." 

"What  do  you  say,  Chief?"  asks  the 
mother. 
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The  head  of  the  family  blows  out  a  long 
cloud  of  smoke,  turns  round  at  the  door  of 
the  ante-room  and  stops.  "  When  I  con- 
sider how  things  were  conducted  in  my 
time,  I  must  express  myself  decidedly 
against  Emily's  wish.  Good  Heavens  I 
when  I  began  to  dance,  there  were  at  the 
Academy  only  solid  men,  whose  future  was 
secured,  and  who '  went  there  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  among  the  daughters 
of  the  land  a  companion  for  life.  There 
were  then  no  girls  under  twenty  to  be  found 
there." 

"  But  the  times  have  changed,"  observed 
the  mother. 

"  Alas  ! "  sighs  the  elder  daughter. 

"When  I  consider,  to  be  sure,"  continued 
the  Chief-of- Bureau,  "  that  this  has  all  been 
altered,  and  that  young  girls  of  sixteen  are 
now  permitted  to  attend  balls,  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  make  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  Emily.  One  thing  is 
certain,"  added  he  with  a  sigh.  "  We  must 
go  to  the  balL  The  carriage  costs  the  same 
for  three  persons  or  four,  and  as  to  the  sup- 
per, the  expense  of  that  will  not  be  much 
greater." 

Emily  holds  her  breath  and  her  joy  is  too 
deep  for  words. 

"  You  are  right,  Chief,"  says  the  mother. 
"  We  must  swim  with  the  stream.  It  the 
Miillers  and  the  Steines  and  the  Felders 
show  their  girls  at  sixteen,  I  do  not  at  all 
see  why  we  should  make  our  child  wait  a 
whole  year  longer.  We  cannot  tell  what 
may  happen,  meantime,  and  then  Emily  is 
so  sedate,  that  she  might  readily  be  taken 
for  eighteen  or  nineteen." 

"  O  papa,  how  thankful  I  am  1 "  says  the 
young  girl.  "  To-day  is  Monday.  On  Sat- 
urday is  the  ball,  so  that  I  have  just  time 
enough  to  get  my  dress  ready.  Dear 
mamma,  mayn't  I  begin  to  arrange  it  at 
once,  and  you,  Eliza,  will  help  me." 

At  these  words  ot  Emily,  the  Chief-of- 
Eureau  stops  musingly,  and  ventjjres  a  ref- 
erence to  a  white  robe  which  wai  prepared 
for  Emily's  confirmation  two  years  ago. 
But  mamma  calls  out  in  a  tone  of  decision, 
"Husband,  what  are  you  thinking  of ?  It 
is  out  of  the  question.  If  you  positively 
will  take  your  daughters  to  the  ball,  you 
must  do  something  for  the  poor  girls." 


"  You  could  have  a  new  waist  made,  you 
know,"  observed  the  Chief-of-Bureau  tim- 
idly. Or,"  added  he,  as  he  saw  his  wife's 
shoulders  draw  up,  "  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  give  Emily  Eliza's  blue  ball  dress, 
which  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money."  , 

Durihg  these  remarks,  the  lady  of  the 
Chief-of-Bureau  has  smoothed  down  her 
cap-ribbons,  an  indication  equivalent  to  the 
appearance  of  a  small  gray  cloud  on  the 
distant  horizon  on  a  .sultry  summer's  day. 
The  Chief-of-Buresui  on  his  part,  being 
well  acquainted  with  these  signs  aikl  ac- 
customed to  observe  them  accurately,  be- 
comes suddenly  silent,  adding  only,  "Well ! 
well  1  do  as  you  like ! "  And  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  he  leaves  the  room 
to  go  to  his  office.  Mother  and  daughters 
remain  alone,  and  when  the  former  after  a 
short  consideration,  pronounces  in  favor  of 
a  new  dress  of  rose  cr^,  Emily  is  in  great 
delight,  and  takes  her  hat  and  shawl,  to  go 
to  the  Midlers',  the  Steines'  and  the  Fel- 
ders, in  order  to  inform  Catherine,  Julia, 
and  Louisa  of  her  good  fortune,  as  well  as 
to  state  that  she  is  to  appear  at  the  ball  in 
rose  cr6pe,  receiving  in  exchange  informa- 
tion as  to  the  color  of  the  dresses  and  head- 
gear of  her  friends.  Then  after  examining 
the  latest  fashion  plates  with  a  view  to  the 
newest  mode  and  also  to  the  most  elegant 
method  of  doing  the  hair,  she  hastens  home 
in  a  state  of  supreme  bliss.  The  haste  is 
not  so  great,  however,  as  to  prevent  occa- 
sional stops  on  the  way,  to  discuss  the  ap- 
proaching ball  with  her  passing  friends. 

Considering  that  there  was  a  pretty  group 
of  three  charming  young  ladies,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  this  should  be  increased  by 
a  pair  of  young  lieutenants,  who  happened 
to  be  passing,  and  by  pure  accident  had  the 
time  to  spare  for  a  little  chat  The  ball  is 
such  a  weighty  event  for  three  young  girls, 
that  it  soon  leaks  out  that  they  propose  to 
attend  it  on  Saturday.  The  two  lieutenants 
are  delighted,  and  if  the  ball  cards  had  only 
been  at  hand,  the  fate  of  several  galopades 
and  even  of  some  cotillions  would  have 
been  at  once  settled.  Under  the  actual 
circumstances,  however,  there  could  be  only 
a  solemn  promise' to  reserve  a  few  dances. 

With  her  head  full  of  this,  and  what  she 
had  heard  at  the  Miillers',  the  Steines'  and 
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the  Felders',  Emily  arrives  at  home  shortly 
'  before  dinner,  and  tells  of  dresses  of  white 
tnlle  and  blue  barege  ;  of  dancing  slippers 
with  gold  butterflies ;  of  Lieutenant  Smith 
and  the  first  galopade  ;  of  a  head-dress  of 
violets  and  roses ;  of  white  satin  ribbons 
hand  broad  with  an  immense  streamer  in 
front ;  of  a  net  of  gold  thread  behind,  and 
of  Lieutenant  Starker  who  has  asked  for 
the  middle  cotillon. 

The  mother  smiles  with  pleasure  at  her 
daughter's  rapture,  the  Chief-of-Bureau 
finds  that  the  soup  has  too  little  salt,  the 
potato  too  much  flour,  and  the  roast  meat 
too  little  faity  while  Eliza,  who  presides  in 
the  kitchen  thinks  she  can  detect  the  exact 
contrary  in  each  of  the  dishes,  although- 
with  a  feeling  of  injured  innocence,  she 
thinks  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  discuss  the 
subject  and  retires  to  her  bedroom  before 
the  end  of  dinner.^  Here  she  can  find  a 
moment's  rest  Papa  will  drink  his  cofiee 
in  the  sitting-room  with  mamma,  the  intol- 
erable blossom  will  keep  on  chattering  of 
ball  dresses,  head-gear  and  lieutenants, 
and  she — sits  at  the  window,  folds  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  and  looks  out  upon  the  winter 
landscape  "  with  a  tear  in  her  eye.'' 

Of  what  Eliza  is  thinking  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  guess, — of  her  first  baU.  If  we  may 
trust  to  the  discretion  of  our  fur  and  kind 
readers,  we  will  confess  that  between  the 
evening  of  that  first  ball  and  to-day,  twelve 
long  years  have  disappeared,  and  that 
thereby  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Chief- 
of-Bureau  has  a  well-earned  claim  to  dwell 
painfully  upon  that  first  ball-night  Yes, 
she  finds  comfort  in  it,  in  tasting  over 
again  those  sweet  and  bitter  hours  which 
are  stored  up  for  her  in  that  past,  in  aggra- 
vating her  pain.  Not  content  even  with 
that,  and  having  guarded  against  interrup- 
tion from  that  simpleton,  her  si»ter,  she 
opens  a  little  casket  that  stands  upon  her 
toilet-table,  and  begins  an  illustration  of 
the  above  mentioned  twelve  years.  In  the 
casket  are  notable  items,  without  sense  or 
expression  for  the  uninitiated  but  full  of 
meaning  for  her  poor  heart  The  first  illus- 
trations speak  the  language  of  flowers,  with 
other  even  more  elegant  and  tender  hiero- 
glyphics, while  the  later  years  use  already 
a  much  harder  and  heavier  handwriting. 


There  are  the  ball  cards,  crumpled  and  with 
faded  gilding,  and  upon  them,  among  other 
names,  stands  one  in  alarming  preponder- 
ance. Against  the  first  waltz  and  the  first 
galop,  against  the  first  mazurka  and  the 
first  francaise,  then  again  against  the  second 
mazurka  and  the  second  galop,  and  very 
legibly  against  the  collective  Germans. 
Again  and  again  this  is  repeated,  and  be- 
side the  ball  cards  lie  small,  withered  bou- 
quets, and  the  mottoes  of  bon-bon  crackers 
with  all  sorts  of  moving  inscriptions.  "May 
I  hope,"  from  Norma,  or  "  No,  no,  thou 
lov'st  me  not,  as  I  love  thee,"  from  the 
"  Montecchi  e  Capuletti,"  or 

"  Likft  the  har  vestal  moon  wandering  alone 
So  £ur,  so  cold,  her  image  is  thine  own." 

from  the  poems  oi  Theodore  Lome.  On- 
ward !  onward  ! 

The  ball  cards  are  still  closely  written, 
but  this  particular  name  becomes  more  rare. 
At  first  it  is  no  longer  written  against  the 
German,  then  again  no  longer  against  the 
stormy  galopades,  and  the  soft  floating  ma- 
zurkas, by  and  by  only  quiet  waltzes  are 
marked  with  it,  —  finally  we  come  to  one 
card,  upon  which  it  is  only  written  once, 
and  that  too  against  a  tedious  francaise,  as 
a  melancholy  index.  With  this  lies  also  a 
band  of  ribbon,  which  she  drof^ed  at  the 
time  during  a  dance,  and  which  he  gave 
back  to  her.  That  opened  her  eyes  with  a 
shock,  for  to  give  back  a  band  of  ribbon 
which  one  has  found  is  a  proof  of  the 
greatest  indifierence,  and  signifies  like  the 
autumn  plant  in  the  language  of  flowers, 
"  Farewell,  we  have  mistaken  each  other." 

Although  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  ball- 
room the  waves  of  the  dance  swept  to  and 
fro,  without  bringing  back  the  familiar 
youth,  yet  others  came  in  his  place,  and 
against  the  dances  on  the  cards  stood  for 
years  many  stately  names,  some  even  two 
or  three  times,  although  no  one  appeared 
to  claim  from  Eliza  such  an  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly of  waltz  and  polka.  Bouquets  and 
even  bonbon  mottoes  were  still  supplied, 
but  neither  of  them  spoke  a  language  so 
clear-pointed.  The  bouquets  had  lost  their 
expressive  and  firagrant  elegance,  had  be- 
come large  and  thick  bodied,  while  upon 
the  mottoes  but  little  reference  was  mada 
to  love,  the  burden  being  chiefly  variations 
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upon  the  great  saying  of  the  great  Schil* 
ler, 

"  Friendship,  too^  U  not  m«re  fimtasy." 

Onward!  Onward! 

Years  have  passed,  and  the  ball  cards 
have  become  fewen  In  a  certain  space  of 
time  only  single  specimens  are  found,  scat* 
tered  through  a  numerous  correspondence. 
But  the  outer  form  of  these  letters  is  no 
longer  that  of  the  little  card  billets,  which 
in  those  first  years  were  scattered  among 
flowers  and  mottoes.  The  delicate  en- 
velopes, indicative  of  their  contents,  with 
the  elegant  though  somewhat  carelessly 
written  address,  have  become  lai^e  and  re- 
spectable, the  handwriting,  too,  firm  and 
substantial.  The  seals,  too,  are  no  longer 
fanciful,  two  billing  doves,  a  cloud  with  a 
lightning  flash  and  the  word  "through,"  a 
heart  deft  with  an  arrow,  a  small  elegant- 
rosebud,  alas !  the  last  having  with  the 
lapse  of  time  passed  its  bloom,  and  become 
on  the  latest  letters  a  great  red  rosette  with 
the  letters  R.  and  C.  in  Roman  characters 
— Ruspel  and  Company,  a  respectable  mer- 
cantile house,  the  head  of  which,  although 
well  past  the  follies  of  youth,  was  still 
foolish  enough  to  think  of  offering  his  hand 
to  a  lady  by  almost  twenty  years  his  junior. 

The  old  Ruspel,  a  widower,  had  been  the 
comrade  in  youth  of  the  Chief-of-Bureau, 
and  over  a  glass  of  wine,. or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  after  several  bottles,  had  alluded 
to  a  matrimonial  connection  between  him- 
self and  Eliza  Schmerbelich.  It  was  only 
a  casual,  perhaps  playful  allusion,  but  the 
Chief-of- Bureau  had  taken  it  up  on  the 
spot  in  sober  earnest,  and  so  had  the  nM)ther, 
and  so  has  Eliza,  who  had  begun  forcibly 
to  realize  the  truth,  so  incomprehensible  to 
very  young  girls,  that  everything  earthly  is 
transitory.  Ruspel  and  Company  also  at- 
tended the  Academy  balls,  and  though 
Ruspel  himself  no  longer  danced,  or  at 
most  an  extra  turn  or  a  francaise,  the  Com- 
pany on  the  other  hand  had  a  young  wife, 
and  was  forced  to  earn  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  his  bit  of  supper,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ball  his  glass  of  bad  punch. 

It  was  peculiar,  how  the  letters  with  the 
stamp  R.  and  Co.  became  numerous  at  in- 
tervals and  then  fell  off  a^in ;  peculiar,  but 
quite  explicable,  when  we  say  that  Mr. 


Ruspel  did  the  travelling  for  his  own  house, 
and  so  wrote  only  during  his  absence. 
Throughout  this  correspondence  there  still 
appeared  ball  Ublets,  and  still  inscribed 
with  names,  which  in  writing  appeared 
quite  as  well  as  those  which  were  arrayed 
against  the  dances  of  the  first  three  and 
four  years.  And  yet  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  former  and  the  latter. 
Who  was  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  B.,  Mr.  C,  Mr.  D.  ? 
Per)uq)s  that  young  assessor  or  this  younger 
elegant  officer.  Oh  no !  Mr.  A.  was  an 
old  fiimily  firiend  of  the  father.  Mr.  B.  was 
slightly  lame,  and  was  eluded  by  most  of 
the  fair  dancers.  Mr.  C.  was  so  small,  that 
a  young  lady  of  middle  size  looked  as  if 
she  was  waltzing  with  a  child.  While  Mr. 
D.  was  a  midale  aged,  loquacious,  com- 
mercial traveller,  who  only  talked  with 
Eliza  of  times  long  gone  by,  and  enuncia- 
ted continually  and  somewhat  roughly,  such 
unpleasant  words  as  "  Yes,  madamoiselle, 
at  that  time  if  you  remember,"  or  "  In  our 
time." 

But  why  did  Eliza  thus  turn  over  sadly 
and  bitterly  the  faded  treasures  of  the 
former  days  ?  Perhaps  because  Mr.  Rus- 
pel was  on  his  travels  ?  Yes,  but  chiefly 
because,  during  his  four  weeks^  absence, 
only  two  letters  from  him  had  come  to  hand, 
and  these,  morever,  letters  which  he  might 
just  as  well  have  written  to  a  business 
friend,  for  they  began  with  "Most  honored," 
and  ended  with  "sincerely  and  respectfidly." 
Oh  Ruspel,  R«spel !  If  you  wrote  so  on 
purpose  I  If^  in  addition  to  the  mild  ridi^ 
cule,  the  sneering  shrug  at  the  general  idea 
of  so  old  a  bridegroom,  there  should  come 
the  mishap  ot  losing  him  into  the  bargain 
—onward !  onward ! 

Flowers  and  bonbon  mottoes  appear  no 
more,  nay,  even  the  names  upon  the  ball 
cards  were  getting  fewer  and  fewer.  One 
of  these  cards  is  laid  aside  with  a  hasty 
and  shivering  movement,  for  we  find  it  ter- 
ribly empty  and  desolate ;  upon  it  stands 
only  a  simple  name  against  a  quiet  fran- 
caise, "  Mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsin,"-  the 
last  swaUow  of  a  fleeting  summer,  a  mel- 
ancholy raven  on  a  wide,  dead  field  of  snow. 
That  Kad  to  be  sure  thus  £ar,  only  happened 
once,  and  Eliza,  who  without  swerving  had 
perceived,    with    terror,    that   her   stock 
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showed  a  strong  tendency  to  decline,  pre- 
tended a  violent  headache,  closed  her 
Bourse,  to  await  more  favorable  moments, 
which  ir  fact  did  come  about,  for  upon  the 
latest  ball  cards  which  she  contemplated 
musingly,  francaises  were  in  strong  de- 
mand, while  even  waltces  and  polkas  were 
quoted  at  an  advance. 

That  the  intention  of  the  parents  to  take 
Emily  with  them  to  the  next  ball  came  like 
a  thunder-stroke  upon  the  dkler  sister  is  a 
matter  of  course.  One  does  not  like  to 
give  up  a  monopoly,  and  of  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  Chief-of-Bureau,  the  most  po- 
lite regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  engage  the 
daughter  of  their  superior  now  and  then. 
That,  of  course,  was  now  transferred  to 
Emily,  and  Ruspel  was  now  absent  and— > 
doubtful. 

Time  has  seldom  passed  more  slowly  to 
a  young  girl,  than  the  days  from  Monday 
to  Saturday  did  to  Emily  SchmerbeHcb. 
It  was  fortunate  that  she  had  occupation 
enough,  and  that  of  an  agreeable  kind,  such 
as  kept  constantly  in  view  the  evening  of 
delight  which  was  drawing  near.  With 
the  help  of  a  pair  of  seamstresses  the 
dress  of  rose  crdpe  was  cut  out  and  sewed. 
The  waist  was  plain,  open  in  front,  and 
with  so  many  bows,  that  when  completed 
it  looked  like  one  of  the  rosy  clouds,  upon 
which  feiries  and  genii  are  wont  to  ascend 
and  descend  in  the  theatre.  The  dress 
was  tricked  out  with  rosy  satin  ribbands, 
which  swelled  in  shining  folds,  and  rustled 
with  every  motion  like  gold  leaf  on  a  fir 
tree. 

Papa  SchmerbeHch's  tobacco  pipe  was 
remanded  to  the  back-room  during  the  en- 
tire week.  He  had  ventured  once  to  ap- 
pear while  smoking,  but  Emily,  even  in  the 
fbllness  of  her  joy  had  expressed  her  dis- 
satisfaction id  such  unmistakable  tones, 
that  the  unhicky  Chief  kept  clear  of  the 
front,  and  ootmted  it  in  advance  as  an  in- 
stalment ot  the  pleasures  of  the  balL 

Eliza  had  weighed  long,  before  she  came 
to  a  decision  as  to  her  dress.  She  pos- 
sessed a  blue,  a  pink,  a  yellow,  and  a  white 
ball  dress,  but  chose  the  last,  not  in  order 
to  appear  more  youthful,  but  rather  as  hav- 
ing a  colorless  appearance,  giving  the  as- 
pect of  a  half  broken  Illy,  already  past  the 


lively  shades  of  youth,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  at  the  point  of  separation, 
at  which  a  cap  with  bright'  ribbons,  while 
setting  off  admirably  a  white  dress  sug- 
gests at  the  same  time  the  domestic  char- 
acter of  a  married  dame,  and  at  which  again 
the  removal  of  the  ball  wreath  from  the 
smoothly  brushed  hair,  points  to  the  with- 
drawal of  one  who,  at  peace  with  herself, 
bids  adieu  henceforth  to  the  vain  pleasures 
of  the  world. 

Thus  the  momentous  evenbg  drew  near, 
and  the  poor  Councillor  was  requested  not 
to  make  his  appearance  at  home  in  the  af- 
ternoon, as  it  was  necessary  to  take  pos- 
session even  of  his  modest  back-room  in 
order  to  lay  out  with  a  view  to  their  proper 
effect  the  innumerable  pieces  which  make 
up  the  full  ball  toilet  of  a  lady ;  and  here 
there  were  three  of  that  description  to  be 
laid  out,  for  which  reason  the  entire  house 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  warehouse 
of  dress  goods.  Emily  had  a  sort  of  fe- 
verish feeling  and  drew  her  breath  with 
some  difficulty,  but  notwithstanding  sub' 
mitted  willingly  to  all  the  traditional  squeez- 
ings,  made  herself  a  complete  victim  of 
sacrifice  and  murmured,  "Well,  the  strength 
of  the  human  breast  is  great  and  it  can  en- 
dure a  good  deal." 

And  her  fortitude  manifested  itself  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  astonished  Coun- 
cillor afterwards  clasped  his  hands  in 
amasement,  thinking  it  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  which  young 
girls  were  suddenly  changed  into  wasps. 
In  the  mother's  eyes,  however,  her  daugh- 
ter's toilet  was  a  complete  success,  and  she 
contemplated  it  with  undisguised  satis£ic- 
tion.  That  Emily  looked  pretty,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  denied.  She  had  a  slight,  elegant 
little  figure,  and  a  fresh  roguish  face,  in 
which  great  sparkling  eyes  made  one  over- 
look the  little  pug  nose  and  lay  beneath  a 
well  arched  brow,  which  appeared  this  even- 
ing in  full  splendor,  for  Emily  wore  her 
hair  brushed  back  a  la  Chinoise  and  cov- 
ered brightly  with  a  wreath  of  green  leaves 
and  dark  red  blossoms. 

Eliza  too,  in  spite  of  her  j^cars  was  still 
a  damsel  well  worth  looking  at  She  was 
taller  and  fuller  than  her  sister,  and  had 
beautiful,  fair  hair,  whidu  being  braided  in 
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broad  plaits  Was  covered  with  a  wreath 
which  had  white  leaves  as  well  as  white 
blossoms,  and  of  which  the  Councillor, 
whose  jests  were  never  very  choice  or  del- 
icate, remarked  that  he  had  seen  something 
similar  lately  at  the  theatre  in  "  Gampa,  or 
the  Matble  Bride." 

That  he  could,  however,  still  make  jests 
at  all,  the  worthy  official  bore  witness  to 
the  strength  of  his  mind  and  to  his  immov- 
able cheerfulness.  He  had  bee»  formally 
expelled  from  his  own,  room  and  had  a 
small  recess  near  the  staircase  assigned  to 
him  for  a  dressing^place,  in  which  he  first 
shaved  himself  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  then  crept  with  a  sjgh  into  his  black 
suit,  which  in  Aulf  for  that  matter  always 
created  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  his 
breast.  It  still  included  his  wedding  coat, 
which  had  afterwards  made  its  appearance 
only  on  state  occasions,  as  baptisms,  balls 
and  the  like,  or  when  he  was  summoned 
before  an  official  superior,  visits  which  did 
not  always  arise  from  the  most  agreeable 
causes. 

At  length  he  was  equipped  and  came  into 
the  ante-room  just  at  the  notable  and  most 
beautiful  moment  in  which  acquaintances 
among  the  house  tenants,  and  Emily's 
younger  playmates  had  to  behold  and  ex 
officip  to  admire  the  festally  adorned  maid- 
en ;  a  moment  which  gave  to  the  happy 
mother  a  foretaste  of  that  yet  greater  and 
more  blessed  one  in  which  she  should  s^- 
pear  in  the  ball*room,  welcomed  and  greeted 
with  a  general  "  Ah  !  "  of  admiration. 

After  a  slight  and  very  harmless  supper, 
the  primitive  materials  of  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  fragrant  flowers  and  the 
laces,  the  councillor's  Richard  announced 
that  the  carnage  had  come,  which  was  next 
completely  ocpupied  by  mother  and  daugh- 
ters. The  Chief  was  here  only  tolerated, 
and  was  able  to  form  during  the  transit  to 
the  ball,  an  exact  conception  of  the  sensa- 
ttons  of  an  unfortunate  who  is  condemned 
to  the  torture  of  the  Spanish  rack. 

Of  balls  my  £ur,  honored  readers  have 
already  probably  attended  so  many  that  we 
need  not  waste  many  words  upon  the  com- 
mon occurrences  ol  the  present,  especially 
seeing  that,  as  the  doctors  say,  the  disease 
followed  its  regular,  proper  course.^   It  fell 


to  the  councillor  to  extract  from  the  car- 
riage and  carry  up  stairs,  three  pairs  of 
overshoes,  three  cloaks,  after  he  had  been 
previously  admonished  not  to  tread  upon 
the  trails.  Above  he  had  to  tsdce  charge 
of  the  shawls  and  neck  gear  and  procure 
checks  for  them,  while  the  mother  reviewed 
her  daughters,  and  indulged  her  feeling  of 
deep  satisfaction.  Next  Madame  Council- 
lor and  Eliza,  as  being  quite  accustomed  to 
the  thing,  assumed  their  ball  attitudes. 
Mlunma  half  closed  her  eyes,  and  twisted 
her  mouth  into  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
smile.  The  elder  daughter  played  the  un- 
embarrassed, turned  her  head  to  and  fro 
in  a  somewhat  coquettish  and  swanlike 
manner  and  marched  into  the  ball-room, 
like  an  officer,  who  has  already  often  smelt 
powder,  upon  a  hostile  battery.  The  little 
blossom,  on  the  other  hand,  now  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  the  waist  of  her  dress  might 
have  been  a  size  looser.  The  young  thing 
felt  herself  somewhat  oppressed  in  mind, 
breathed  shorter  and  more  painfully.  She 
took  heart,  however,  at  an  encouraging 
look  from  her  mother,  tossed  her  head 
smilingly  and  glided  gracefully  and  ele- 
gantly into  the  ball-room. 

Of  the  Councillor  at  this  important  mo- 
ment we  have  only  to  remark  that  he  drew 
out  his  watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall, 
and  finding  that  it  indicated  eight  o'clock 
calculated  by  a  rapid  operation  of  mental 
arithmetic,  that  until  three  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning  Uiere  were  seven  mortal  hours. 
Only  a  moment,  however,  was  given  to  this 
reflection.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  he  became  again  wholly  a  £ather, 
and  dispensed,  with  a  fiucinating  smile, 
friendly  looks,  cordial  words,  and  hearty 
hand  shakings  to  all  the  lieutenants,  asses- 
sors, attorneys,  commercial  clerks  who 
were  at  all  within  hailing  distance. 

A  good  position  was  taken  up,  the 
mother  seated  herself  between  her  two 
daughters  and  destiny  was  left  to  its  course. 
And  destiny  came,  not  harsh  and  cold,  but 
warm  and  tender  and  wafted  shining  uni- 
forms of  different  classes,  and  also  simple 
black  coats  towards  the  bench,  where 
mother  and  daughters  sat  enthroned.  The 
ai^roach  of  partners  may  be  compared  to 
the  circling  of  fishes  round  the  dangerous 
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hook.  Emily  was  the  bait  and  was  at  first 
examined  shyly  and  curiously  from  a  dis- 
tance. Then  the  boldest  pressed  forward 
for  a  closer  look,  but  swam  also  the  first 
time  past  without  biting  at  It  Soon  one 
turned  round  alone,  opened  his  eyes  wide, 
puckered  up  his  mouth,  wagged  his  coat 
tails,  shufRed  nearer  and  nearer  and  in  a 
few  s  :conds  was  happily  secured  —  the  first 
waltz.  Mamma  smiled  contentedly,  and  a 
weight  was  lifted  from  the  father's  heart 
It  is  ifvith  fishes  as  with  sheep  or  dancers. 
If  only  one  has  bitten,  sprung  over  the 
ditch,  or  made  an  engagement,  the  whole 
crowd  follows,  and  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra, up  in  the  gallery,  had  not  yet  settled 
himself  to  the  first  waltz  when  Emily  was 
already  sold  out,  and  the  proudly  elevated 
nose  of  Madam  Councillor,  as  well  as  her 
self-satisfied,  but  still,  dignified  smile,  spoke 
as  plainly  to  the  initiated  as  the  placard 
"  Full "  on  an  omnibus. 

And  Eliza  —  she  sat  and  smiled  ;  smiled 
at  the  introduction  to  the  waltz  ;  smiled  as 
the  young  girls  all  around  began  to  move 
restlessly ;  smiled  as  the  young  gentlemen 
swarmed  up  from  all  sides  ;  "  Mademois- 
elle, the  waltz  is  beginning,"  "  You  were 
BO  kind,"  "  Allow  me."  «  Shall  I  have  the 
honor."  And  she  smiled,  as  the  chaos  be- 
came disentangled,  and  the  couples,  happy 
and  merry,  floated  off  arm  in  arm.  Mother 
Councillor  had  eyes  only  for  her  darling, 
whom  she  followed  with  her  looks,  rejoicing 
when  the  elegant  little  figure  glanced  out 
here  and  there  among  the  dancers.  How 
delightful  it  is  to  sit  here  and  look  on," 
said  the  mother  to  Eliza  and  again  the 
elder  daughter  smiled,  but  with  a  forced 
and  bitter  smile. 

And  so  it  went  on  ;  there  were  waltzes, 
polkas,  francaises.  Eliza  looked  on  and 
smiled.  That  she  bit  her  lips  deeply  mean- 
while, and  twisted  her  handkerchief  and 
looked  extremely  pale  probably  no  one  ob- 
served in  particular.  Who  pays  any  atten- 
tion in  a  ball-room  to  such  states  of  mind 
of  those  who  are  near  them  ?  Who  more- 
over, has  a  suspicion  that  here  under  the 
white  laces  a  heart  beats  painfully  in  deep 
gnawing  grief?  Cruel  blindness !  And 
yet  all  ye  who  are  now  for  the  furst  time 


revelling  in  the  waves  of  the  dance,  ye  also 
will  have  your  last  ball. 

"  Shepherd  boy,  shepherd  txiy, 
One  day  they  will  wo  sing  over  thee." 

Who  knows  ?  It  may  be  that  ye  will 
take  your  leave,  surrounded  with  joyfUl 
congratulations,  a  happy  bride  ;  it  may  be 
too,  with  Eliza's  feelings,  weary  of  the 
dance,  weary  of  life  —  weary  of  love. 

But  if  the  Councillor's  eldest  daughter 
had  been  able  to  sit  there  tonight  alone 
and  quiet,  that  would  not  have  been  so 
painful  as  the  answering  of  the  many  ques- 
tions, which  in  the  most  harmless  manner 
in  the  world  were  addressed  to  her  by  her 
sister's  partners,  those  regular  questions  — 
"  You  are  not  dancing,  mademoiselle  ? " 
"I  did  not  see  you  in  the  last  waltz." 
Very  naturally  in  reply  to  all  these  ques- 
tions, Eliza  had  a, raging  headache,  and 
even  when  her  old  friend  the  travelling 
commercial  appeared  late  in  the  ball-room, 
and  when  the  honest  soul  asked  her  for  a 
francaise,  she  refused  it,  and  that  she  could 
refuse  him  was  at  best  a  very  little  drop  of 
balsam  for  her  wounded  heart.  "Then  we 
will  have  a  talk  about  old  times,"  said  the 
quondam  dancer,  and  sitting  down  by  the 
bench  by  Eliza,  began  to  gossip  unconcern- 
edly of  the  balls  of  former  times,  which 
were  so  charming,  when  one  hardly  rested 
a  moment,  and  of  the  da3rs  long  past,  which 
were  so  very  difierent 

So  it  fiared  with  poor  Eliza  whilst  the 
Blossom  was  lost  in  the  most  divine  enjoy- 
ment She  was  laboring  in  the  sweat  of 
her  brow,  and  literally  slid  from  one  arm 
into  another.  Engagements  for  all  the 
dances  were  in  fact  the  smallest  part,  for 
in  order  to  get  an  extra  turn,  there  was  a 
queue  behind  the  fair  yoimg  girl.  In  vain 
the  mother  beckoned  anxiously  at  times 
with  her  finger.  In  vain  the  old  Council- 
lor worried  himself,  with  his  hat  pressed 
on  his  stomach,  and  submitting  to  pushes 
and  thumps,  through  the  ranks  of  the 
dancers,  in  order  to  whisper  to  her  the  ter- 
rible anecdote  which  he  had  once  read  in 
his  youth,  of  young  and  heedless  dancers 
who  had  actually  whirled  themselves  to 
death.  In  vain  we  say,  for  Emily  raised 
her  heated  countenance  to  her  father  in 
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such  sweet  supplication,  her  panting  lips 
moved  so  beseechingly,  and  her  moist  and 
sparlcling  eyes  prayed  so  earnestly  that  her 
pleasure  might  not  be  interrupted,  that  her 
fatlier  hastily  beat  retreat  before  them,  and 
still  more  before  the  determined  face  of  the 
next  advancing  officer,  who,  without  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  father,  and 
with  the  words  "  Nay,  mademoiselle,"  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  whirled  away. 

The  intermission  at  a  ball  is  an  excellent 
invention.  The  dancers  of  both  sexes  take 
the  opportunity  in  part  to  get  a  rest  and  in 
part  to  assemble  in  groups  and  keep  up  a 
lively  conversation.  The  mothers  improve 
the  time  in  correcting  with  gentle  touches 
the  somewhat  disarranged  toilets  of  their 
daughters.  The  fathers,  on  the  other  hand, 
devote  the  intermission  to  that  which  is  its 
ostensible  purpose,  the  stowing  away  of  a 
solid  supper !  strengthening  themselves 
for  the  inflictions  yet  to  be  undergone. 
This  intermission,  as  also  at  the  end  of  the 
ball,  the  then  tolerated  cigar  are  the  only 
bright  points  for  those  who  no  longer  dance, 
in  one  of  these  evenings  devoted  to  pleas* 
ure. 

That  the  young  Blossom  also  partook 
heartily  of  supper  we  need  not  specially 
mention.  She  had  earned  her  bread  faith- 
fully and  needed  strengthening  for  the  sub- 
sequent dances,  the  long  hours  of  the  Ger- 
man. 

Eliza  on  the  other  hand  neither  ate  nor 
drank,  but  on  the  contrary  was  absorbed 
during  supper  time  in  a  feverish  excite- 
ment. Ruspel's  partner  in  businei^  had 
appeared  somewhat  late,  had  wished  her 
good  evening  hastily  and  with  some  em- 
barrassment, and  had  rushed  almost  with 
frenzy  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  dance. 
On  previous  occasipns  the  two  families  of 
the  Councillor's  and  RuspePs  partner  had 
supped  together,  but  to-night  the  latter  had 
provided  elsewhere  for  himself,  a  circum- 
star.ce  which  attracted  the  attention  even 
of  the  usually  Unsuspicious  Councillor. 
£liz4  was  no  longer  surprized.  She  thought 
of  the  last  letters  with  '<  Most  esteemed  " 
and  "very  sincerely,"  bit  her  lips  deeply, 
and  at  times  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 
heart.  The  partner  who  was  placed  not 
far  from  the  official  family,  often  looked 


over  and  made  at  times  as  if  he  wanted  to 
rise  and  approach  them,  but  Madam  Coun- 
cillor had  observed  clearly  with  her  sharp 
look,  how  at  such  times  his  wife  liad  pulled 
him  down  again  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
Madam  Schmerbelich  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders thereat.  She  had  always  ex{>ected 
such  conduct  from  that  wothan,  for  she  had 
borne  herself  with  an  intolerable  haughti- 
ness of  manner.  Did  not  she  occupy  a 
front  seat  in  the  second  gallery  at  the  the- 
atre ?  was  not  she  lighted  home  with  a  lan- 
tern of  the  fifth  class  in  rank  ?  and  had  she 
not  ordered  for  herself  a  cloak  of  silk  vel- 
vet ?  After  such  precedents  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  behavior  was  to  be  expected. 
Madam  Councillor  prohibited  her  family 
collectively  from  looking  over  towards  the 
other  table,  ai^d  it  would  have  answered 
for  a  small .  pantomimic  drama,  when  the 
Councillor  raised  his  glass  and  drank  from 
the  distance  to  the  partner,  who,  however, 
had  previously  challenged  him  to  do  so,  and 
who,  that  is  the  partner,  at  the  same  time 
winked  with  his  right  eye  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner. 

Meantime  the  intermission  had  expired, 
the  dancing  hall  was  again  full,  the  music 
began  anew,  and  the  old  story  recom- 
menced ;  stamping  and  hopping  couples, 
overheated  young  gentlemen,  mildly  pant- 
ing young  ladies,  dust,  vapor,  and  heat. 
Eliza  had  once  mor€  occupied  her  seat  near 
her  mother,  when  suddenly  a  strange  sen- 
sation came  over  her.  The  music  seemed 
to  be  playing  out  of  tune,  a  mourning  pall 
seeiped  to  descend  upon  the  dancers,  which 
became  steadily  heavier  and  heavier ;  at 
length  she  leaned  softly  against  her 
mother's  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Mamma,  I  am  feeling  very  ill."  Luckily 
the  dance  came  to  an  end.  Father  Coun- 
cillor was  near,  and  Eliza  felt  just  stren^h 
enough,  supported  by  his  arm  to  creep  into 
the  ante-chamber  without  creating  a  sensa- 
tion, and  from  thence  into  the  dressing 
room,  and  begged  her  fistther  to  take  her 
home. 

However  much  the  fisiUier  regretted  this 
interruption  on  account  of  his  daughter, 
whom  he  loved  most  sincerely,  he  uras 
yet  by  no  means  displeased  to  be  able  to 
escape  from  the  ball  for  half  an  hour,  and 
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enjoy  a  cigar  on  the  way  home.  Eliza  who 
immediately  felt  better  in  the  cold  night 
air,  had  asked  him  very  pleasantly  to  do  so, 
and  so  in  a  short  time  they  reached  their 
dwelling.  On  their  arrival  the  chancellor 
opened  the  door  with  his  night  key,  cast  a 
sighing  glance  up  towards  his  bed  room, 
and  clambered  again  into  the  carriage  to 
return  to  the  ball.  Eliza  went  up  stairs 
alone.  At  every  ste'p  her  heart  felt  lighter 
and  more  cheerftil.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case her  lips  had  indeed  still  twitched  pain- 
Mj,  and  a  singular  feeling  ibout  her  heart 
—in  her  eyes  pointed  to  tears  struggling 
forth.  In  fact  a  couple  of  them  did  roll 
down  her  cheeks,  but  as  a  fresh  May  rain 
chases  away  the  vapors  which  obscure  the 
sky  of  spring,  so  did  these  tears  the  dark 
cloud  which  held  her  senses  bound.  The 
solitude  and  stillness  of  night  in  the  house 
was  grateful  to  her.  She  was  glad  that 
none  of  the  servant  girls  was  still  up. 
Softly  she  opened  the  door  of  the  family 
apartments,  and  went  to  her  sleeping  room, 
in  order  to  lay  aside  the  white  dress  and 
the  white  wreath,  and  with  these  two  she 
seemed  to  lay  aside  a  painful  memory. 
Yes,  when  she  had  next  put  on  her  house 
dress,  when  she  had  rekindled  the  fire  in 
the  stove  of  the  sitting-room,  when  this 
began  to  give  out  a  comfortable  warmth, 
and  she  had  arranged  everything  so  as  to 
be  able  to  welcome  her  mother  and  sister 
when  they  returned  from  the  ball  with  a 
soothing  cup  of  tea ;  by  that  time  her 
spirits  had  become  so  tranquil,  that  she 
could  look  back  with  a  smile  not  only  upon 
the  past  hours  of  her  lasl  ball  of  to-day, 
►  upon  the  many  similar  evenings  to 
i  we  have  already  alluded.  And  when 
soon  after  the  water  began  to  sing  in  the 
kettle,  she  shook  her  head,  as  she  reflected 
upon  all  the  struggles  and  pains  which  she 
had  passed  through,  since  her  first  ball, 
tq)on  those  hot  boards  ;  there  was  almost 
a  feeling  of  joy  in  her  solitude,  and  she 
thought  with  compassion  of  her  young  and 
blooming  f(||er,  wlio,  good,  fresh,  young 
bcart,  had  not  only  all  of  that,  but  perhaps 
still  more  before  her. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  carri^lge  roll- 
ing through  the  quiet  streets.  The  ball 
could  not  possibly  be  so  spon  over;  and 


yet  the  carriage  stopped  before  their  house, 
and  then  the  doorbell  rang.  Eliza  hastened 
to  the  landing  in  front  of  their  apartments, 
and  by  means  of  the  cord  arranged  above, 
she  drew  up  the  latch  of  the  door  so  that 
it  opened.  Some  one  stepped  into  the  pas- 
sage below,  closed  the  house  door  behind 
him,  and  Eliza  heard  not  without  a  slight 
feeling  of  terror  the  step  of  a  man  upon  the 
staircase. 

Who  could  it  be  ?  Of  that  she  deter- 
mined to  be  well-satisfied  before  she  opened 
the  glass  door.  She  pushed  the  curtains, 
therefore,  somewhat  aside,  and  —  the  lamp 
almost  fell  from  her  hand.  Mr.  Ruspel  stood 
before  her  in  a  black  dress  coat,  smiling 
most  amiably. 

It  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  for  a  young 
lady,  who  is  alone  in  the  house,  to  open  the 
door  for  such  a  visit  at  the  midnight  hour, 
and  Eliza  hesitated  to  do  this,  but  the  party 
outside  begged  so  respectfully  and  yet  so 
beseechingly  and  Ruspel 

"  was  an  honorable  man  " 

against  whom  no  one  could  object  anything 
evil  or  even  equivocal  Eliza  finally  opened 
the  glass  door  and  the  sitting-room  door 
and  Mr,  Ruspel  entering  shyly,  looked 
somewhat  surprised  when  he  saw  nobody 
else  there. 

Having  just  returned  from  my  journey," 
he  said,  after  a  momentary  silence,  *'  I  pro- 
posed to  visit  the  ball,  in  order  my  most 
honored  Miss  Eliza,  to  surprise  you  there 
—  perhaps  to  surprise  you  not  unpleas- 
antly"—  added  he  with  some  hesitation, 
"  but  in  riding  by  your  house,  I  saw  a  light 
up  here  and  supposed  that  the  whole  family 
had  returned  home." 

It  was  now  obviously  Eliza's  turn  to  ex- 
plain why  she  had  left  the  ball  alone. 

She  did  this  and  while  adhering  to  the 
truth  in  her  narration,  she  gave  a  some- 
what strong  prominence  to  the  fact,  that 
she  had  felt  very  lonely  at  the  ball,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  usually  so  friendly 
partner  had  painfully  affected  both  herself 
and  the  whole  family.  After  this  narration, 
Mr.  Ruspel  again  related  how  he  had  prom- 
ised himself  a  child's  pleasure  in  surprising 
Eliza,  and  for  that  reason  had  expressly 
forbidden  his  partner,  who,  though  a  good 
fellow,  was  a  chatterbox,  to  have  much  in. 
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tercourse  with  the  family  of  the  Councillor.  But  the  partner,  who  certainly  wus  a  chat- 
What  Eliza  had  farther  to  say  we  arc  not  terbox,  had  as  they  sat  over  the  coffee  after 
very  accurately  informed  and  it  is  quite  un-  the  ball  was  closed,  been  utterly  unable  to 
necessary  to  make  a  verbal  report ;  only  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  had  let  the  cat  out 
so  much  we  may  say,  that  a  half  hour  later  of  the  bag.  He  was  moreover  the  first, 
Mrj  Ruspel  very  devotedly  took  both  the  who  was  visible  on  the  stairs,  and  called 
young  lady's  hands,  kissed  her  tenderly  and  out  loud  and  joyously,  "  Til  be  hanged  if 
called  her,  instead  of"  most  honored,"  "  my  sly  Ruspel  isn't  up  there ;"  and  Ruspel,  as 
dear"  Eliza.  Thereupon  they  both  sat  we  know,  was  up  there,  and  was  welcomed 
down  at  the  table,  although  at  opposite  in  the  heartiest  manner  by  the  entire  femily. 
ends,  drank  a  cuo  of  tea,  and  hearkened  Mamma  pressed  him  solemnly  to  her  heart, 
towards  the  street,  whether  some  other  car-  and  the  old  Councillor  said  with  a  tearful 
riage  might  not  be  approaching.  At  length  voice,  "  Well,  Ruspel,  the  ball  is  not  so 
a  rumbling  was  heard  in  the  distance,  then  bad  after  alL"  But  Emily  threw  herself 
nearer,  till  it  finally  stopped  before  the  house,  on  her  sister's  bosom,  kissed  her  warmly 
Eliza  opened  the  door  once  more,  and  by  and  repeatedly,  and  said,  "  I  have  had  a  de- 
request  of  Mr.  Ruspel  stepped  back  into  lighlful  evening  at  my  first  ball.  May  I 
room  for  it  was  determined  that  on  this  only,  at  my  last  also,  be  just  as  happy  as 
evening  everybody  should    be  surprised,  thou,  my  dear,  dear  sister  I "  Af,  M,  R. 


Supplication. 

0  may  I  come,  my  Father,  now ! 
And  audience  claim  of  Thee  ? 

As  flowers  beneath  the  soft  rains  bow. 
Still  brightening  in  the  overflow. 
So  shed  thy  grace  on  me  ! 

1  long  for  peace  that  comes  from  Thee, 
The  guerdon  of  Thy  love ! 

As  sailors  on  the  stormy  sea 
Yearn  for  the  green  and  quiet  lea, 
No  more  from  shore  to  rove. 

I  sigh  for  rest  the  faithful  gain, 
On  sweet  assurance  stayed. 
As  travellers  o'er  the  dusty  plain, 
Oppressed  with  heat,  fatigue  and  pain. 

Long  for  the  cooling  shade. 

• 
O  let  me  come  so  close  to  Thee, 

My  more  than  Father-friend, 
That  thoughts  of  Thy  immensity 
Be  lost  in  nearness  sure  and  free, 

And  doubt  and  fear  have  end. 

So  shall  I  feel  my  sins  forgiven. 

Sweet  freedom  from  their  thrall,  — 
As  dark  clouds  pass  away  at  even, 
Leaving  all  fair  the  face  of  heaven,  -^ 

Most  bless^  boon  of  all ! 

Then  shall  my  soul  be  clean  and  fit 

Its  bright  way  to  pursue, 
As  they  who  in  Thy  councils  sit, 
Waiting  in  silence  at  Thy  feet,  ^-^  ^ 

Thy  will  to  know  and  do.  Mrs,  C.  O.  Haikaway. 
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JUNE  is  the  gala  month  of  the  fh>wers. 
From  the  time  when  this  fairest  ot  the 
sister  train  of  months  is  ushered  in  by 
the  sweet  breath  of  slow-dropping  snow 
from  the  apple  boughs,  the  successive  days 
bring  erer-varying  visions  of  increasing 
beauty,  until  the  rare  perfume  of  the  dewy- 
hearted  roses,  -^  the  perfection  of  loveli- 
ness, —  wafted  on  the  summer  winds,  tell 
us  that  the  days  of  June  are  no  more.  All 
is  life  and  joy  and  gladness  in  June.  The 
swallows  twitter  joyously  about  their  nests 
under  the  eaves,  and  indiscreetly  announce 
to  the  whole  world  the  joyful  secret  which 
no  doubt  they  fancy  -they  are  jealously 
guarding. 

The  robins  in  thoir  leafy  bowers  are  mak- 
ing tumultuous  *love,  with  rippling  gushes 
and  trills  of  melody,  or  are  deeply  engaged 
in  the  mjrsteries  of  housekeeeping.  Per- 
haps that  last  brief  song  was  a  query  in 
bird  language,  addressed  to  the  gentle  mate 
sitting^ above  the  four  blue  eggs,  "What 
would  you  like  for  dinner  ?  "  for  soon  after 
he  darted  off,  to  return  presently  with  some 
delicacy  of  the  season  in  his  bill. 

The  little  brown  sparrow  starts  up  at 
our  very  feet  in  the  pasture,  and  fMts  away 
to  some  wall  or  bush  close  by,  entreating 
us  in  notes  of  terror  and  distress  to  leave 
unharmed  the  pretty  speckled  eggs  in  the 
lowly  nest 

The  butterflies  are  glad  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine ;  the  bees  rove  buzzing  from  flower 
to  flower,  resting  in  the  depths  of  the  blue- 
bells, or  rocking  to  and  fro  on  tremulous 
stems  ;  the  humming-bird  pauses  with  out- 
stretched wings  in  rapid  motion,  to  whisper 
some  sweet  message  to  the  stately  rose 
Acacia, 

"  And  all  the  boondleas  nnirene 
It  life.    There  is  no  death." 

The  hills  are  clothed  in  freshest  green, 
the  rocks  are  carpeted  with  soft  mosses, 
and  U'iture's  rainbow-tinted  robe  is  woven 
without  a  seam.  There  is  no  break  in  the 
harmonious  blending  of  hues,  no  unsightly 
rent  to  disfigure  the  hSx  whole.  What  hu- 
man hand  however  skilful,  could  arrange 
trailing  and  climbing  vines,  leafy  bushes 
and  iiower-laden  boughs ;  ferns,  grasses. 


sedges  and  mosses,  to  produce  so  delight- 
ful an  effect,  so  £ur  a  unity,  as  this  wild- 
wood  thicket  which  bars  our  progress  when 
we  seek  to  penetrate  the  forest  recesses  ? 
Guided  by  a  divine  hand,  the  forces  of  na- 
ture in  their  secret  fastnesses  below,  the 
summer  breezes  and  genial  power  of  the 
sun  above,  have  perfected  this  fair  screen 
whose  loveliness  we  pause  to  admire. 

High  in  air  rise  the  branches  of  the  iVild 
black  Cherry  with  reddish  brown  bark  and 
racemes  of  white  flowers.  The  lower 
branches  are  commingled  with  those  of  the 
Mountain  Ash,  a  smaller  tree  also  bearing 
white  blossoms.  Reaching  up  from  one 
tree  to  the  other,  and  clambering  to  the 
very  topmost  boughs  of  the  Cherry-tree 
runs  the  wild  Grape  with  long  sprays  of 
fine  foliage,  and  numberless  clusters  of  tiny 
flowers  that  we  should  scarcely  notice  at 
all,  except  for  their  filling  the  air  with  a  de- 
lightful fragrance.  Beneath  the  Ash  and  a 
little  nearer  us,  reaching  out  from  the 
shadow  into  the  sunshine,  are  clumps  of 
high  Blackberry  in  full  bloom,  and  Meadow- 
sweet or  Nine-bark  Spiraea. 

The  white  flowers  adorning  the  qurving 
branches  of  the  Me.«dow-sweet  are  very 
pretty.  The  old  bark  separates  into  loose, 
thin  layers,  whence  the  name  Nine-bark. 
Close  by,  the  wild  rose  blushes  to  find  her- 
self so  brightly  clad,  while  all  her  neigh- 
bors are  in  virgin  white.  Back  and  foVth 
run  the  Ivy  and  Greenbrier  or  Catbrier 
(Smilax  rotundifolia)  in  loving  proximity  to 
each  other,  gracefully  festooning  the 
branches  of  the  %fVsh,  binding  Rose-bush 
and  Meadow-sweet  in  daily  strengthening 
bonds.  The  low  stone  wall  separating  the 
meadow  from  the  forest,  in  places  entirely 
obliterated  from  view  by  masses  of  shrubs, 
just  here  shows  slightly  above  the  dainty 
ferns  and  brakes  at  whose  feet  creeps  the 
prostrate  Blackberry,  bearing  a  few  late 
blossoms,  while  scattered  petals  rest  lightly 
on  the  dark  moss  fringing  the  large  flat 
rock  where  we  sit  to  enjoy  at  our  leisure 
the  lovely  scene. 

Two  short  months  ago,  on  our  way  for 
Hepaticas,  we  sat  down  to  rest  on  this  very 
rock,  and  what  did  we  see  then  ?    A  bare 
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stone  wall,  rising  from  sodden  turf,  beyond 
which  some  tangled  briers  stirred  in  the 
wind,  while  above  the  trees  waved  their 
weirdy  skeleton  arms.  Can  this  be  the  same 
worid  that  we  looked  on  then  ?  Wonder- 
ful resurrection  from  apparent  death,  des- 
olation and  decay,  to  luxuriant  life  and  loVie- 
liness.  Unhappy  they  who,  having  eyes, 
see  not  a  glorious  revelation  of  divine  love 
in  nature ;  who,  having  ears,  hear  not 
hymns  of  praise  and  ^oration  in  the  liquid 
notes  of  the  happy  birds,  rising  through 
the  blue  ether  1 

We  turn  aside  at  length  and  ^rsue  our 
way  past  fields  glowing  with  rosy  Clover  or 
pale  with  the  Shamrock.  Here  and  there 
in  the  pastures,  we  note  reddish  patches 
of  the  acid  Sheep  Swrel.  On  the  borders 
of  fields  and  woods  is  yellow  wood  Sorrel, 
which  loves  the  protection  of  walls  and 
fences.  The  green  lea^  like  the  clover, 
consists  of  three  leaflets,  but  each  leaflet 
here  is  heart-shaped  and  attached  to  the 
stem  at  the  angle,  a  form  of  leaf  which  is 
•not  common.  The  late* Blueberry  blooms 
in  the  bog,  where  the  pretty  Cranberry  vine 
lifts  up  its  flowering  branches,  as  if  to  call 
attention  to  its  pale  pink  flowers.  Side  by 
side  bl^m  the  Huckleberry  and  Bilberry, 
but  the  Bayberry  or  Wax  Myrtle  afiects 
the  sandy  soil  nearer  the  hill  top  or  toward 
the  sea-shore. 

Here  we  see  the  fragrant  yellow  flowers 
of  the  Barberry  with  their  curious  stamens, 
—curious  in  two  respects.  They  are  sen- 
sitive. Touch  one  as  they  lie  spread  out 
within  the  corolla  with  a  pin,  and  it  in- 
stantly springs  forward  to  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  Then  the  anthef, — which  is  the 
little  ball  at  the  top  of  the  stamen,  —  has 
two  tiny  trap-doors  hinged  at  the  top,  which 
open  to  discharge  the  pollen  or  yellow  dust. 
This  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
of  course  it  can  be  observed  better  with  a 
lens.  In  some  shaded  ravine  we  find  a 
graceful  little  pale-purple  flower,  with  hairy 
stems  and  divided  green  leaves.  It  is  the 
Herb  Robert,  one  of  the  geranium  family, 
and  pretty  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  to  discard  it 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  plucked,  because  of 
its  extremely  offensive  odor. 

The  heavy  perfume  of  the  Locust  is 
borne  on  the  breeze  ;  the  loose  catkins  of 


the  Hop  Hornbeam  droop  amid  pointed 
and  sharply  toothed  green  leaves ;  the 
evergreen  Holly  and  Inkberry  never  tire  of 
looking  at  their  beautiful  dark  foliage  and 
little  waxen  flowers  in  the  pellucid  waters 
of  the  pond ;  and  all  over  the  turf  In  dry 
fields  run  the  sisters  Five-finger,  (Gnque- 
foil)  with  silken  leaves  of  green  or  silver, 
and  yellow  or  white  flowers. 

Early  in  June  all  three  species  of  the 
Osmunda  or  flowering  fern  are  in  perfec- 
tion. The  Cinnamon  Fern  is  clothed  in 
rusty  wool  to  protect  it  from  cool  night 
winds.  From  the  same  root  rise  two  kinds 
of  fionds;  one,  green  and  sterile;  the 
other,  fertile,  is  cinnamon-colored.  The 
second  species  is  a^pricious  plant  which 
starts  from  the  ground  a  green  or  sterile 
frond ;  in  mid  air,  it  changes  its  mind  and 
becomes  brown  and  fertile  in  a  number  of 
pairs  of  leaves,  (pinnae),  and  then  it  changes 
back  to  a  green  frond  again.  Some  bot- 
anists observing .  this  plant  when  partly 
grown,  have  described  the  fertile  portion  as 
terminal  The  third  species  is  a  very 
smooth,  pale  green  frond,  sterile  below,  and 
fertile  at  the  summit,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  cluster  oi  tiny  green  berries. 

There  are  two  Bittersweets,  both  shrubby 
vines,  which  bloom  in  June.  One  (Celastrus 
scandeus)  has  snudl  green  flowers,  and  it 
is  most  ornamental  and  conspicuous  when 
in  fruit  in  autumn,  its  orange-colored  pods 
opening  and  disclosing  scarlet  seeds  within. 
The  other  (Solanum  Dulcamara)  has  larger 
fk>wers  which  are  dark  purple  spotted  with 
green,  somewhat  resembling  potato  blos- 
soms. The  seed  of  this  form  oval  scarlet 
berries.  The  last  Bittersweet  belongs  to 
the  Nightshade  family,  and  is  said  to  be 
poisonous.  It  is  by  no  means  attractive, 
as  is  the  poison  Dogwood,  for  its  very 
flowers  have  a  wicked  look. 

In  the  dooryard,  crowding  about  the  old 
well,^r  gaining  a  foothold  wherever  they 
may  in  the  garden,  are  a  numberless  host 
of  little  flowers ;  the  Celandine, — the  love 
of  the  swallow, — with  saffron  colored  juice 
and  flowers ;  the  lavender  Mallow  whose 
seed  form  the  little  green  cheeses,  so  dear 
to  the  children ;  the  Loosestrife  whose  green 
leaves,  each  bearing  in  its  axil  a  yellow 
flower  striped  with  black,  are  arranged  in 
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Circles  of  fours  or  sixes  about  the  stem ; 
the  low  Hop  Clover  with  small  gold  balls  ; 
and  many  different  species  of  the  pungent 
Mustard  family. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
wild  flowers  found  in  June  are  the  Lady's 
Slipper,  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  or  Indian  Tur- 
nip, nodding  Trillium  and  Pitcher  Plant. 

The  Lady's  Slipper  belongs  to  the  sin* 
gular  Orchis  family.  It  appears  to  be  a 
large  rose-red  sac,  some  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  raised  upon  a  stalk  Which  bears 
two  green  leaves  at  the  base.  In  western 
New  England  grows  another  species  of 
Lady's  Slipper,  purple  and  white,  which  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  that  found  near 
the  coast.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  is  a  flower  of 
the  same  type  as  the  Symplocarpus  of  April 
and  the  Calla.  Th^  spathe  is  green,  varie- 
gated with  purple  stripes  and  spots,  and 
curves  over  the  club-shaped  stalk  within. 
In  the  nodding  Trillium  we  see  at  first  only 
three  large  green  leaves.  But,  observe 
this  stem,  rising  in  the  center  and  bending 
over  so  abruptly  that  the  white  flower,  a 
single  large  three-parted  blossom,  at  its  end 
is  completely  hidden  beneath  the  spreading 
leaves.  The  large  white  Trillium  and 
Painted  Trillium  are  also  occasionally  met 
with  in  our  woods.  All  the  Trilliums  are 
delightfully  easy  flowers  for  beginners  in 
botany  to  analyze. 

The  Pitcher .  Plant,  growing  in  bogs  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  New  Eng- 
land wild  flowers.  The  leaves  are  pitcher- 
shaped  with  a  broad  wing  oh  one  side,  and 
are  yellowish-green  with  purple  veins. 
They  are  usually  found  partially  filled  with 
water  and  dead  insects.  Within  the  pitch- 
ers are  stiff  bristles  pointing  downward,  in 
which  the  insects  become  entangled  and 
perish.  The  flower  is  dark  red,  almost 
globular,  extremely  odd,  and  is  raised  about 
a  foot  above  the  wet  soil.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Side-saddle  flower,  because  of  a  re- 
semblance the  flower  bears  to  a  woman's 
pillion.  The  botanical  name  is  Sarracenia 
**  in  honor  of  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Quebec,  who 
first  sent  this  species  and  a  botanical  ac- 
count of  it  to  Europe."  The  Pitcher  Plant 
thrives  well  in  the  window  in  winter.  It 
must  have  plenty  of  water^  and  a  small 


quantity  must  be.  occasionally  poured  into 
each  of  the  little  pitchers. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  wild  flowers, 
the  Azalea,  Rhododendron,  Mountain 
Laurel  and  Rhodora  surely  deserve  to  be 
classed.  These  are  all  members  of  the 
Heath  family,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
much-loved  Arbutus.  The  sweet  scented 
Azalea  is  found  in  varying  tints,  white, 
flesh-color,  pink  and  purple.  It  is  a  high 
shrub  growing  in  swamps.  The  Rhododen- 
dron is  rarely  found  in  New  England,  but  it 
is  the  most  magnificent  of  wild  flowers  in 
the  Middle'  States.  I  know  a  single  clump 
growing  in  a  warm  swamp  in  Norfolk  Co., 
Mass.,  surrounded  and  protected  by  dense 
evergreens.  Returning  from  a  wearisome 
and  firuitless  search  for  Orchids  I  suddenly 
found  this  treasure.  The  leaves  were  dark 
green,  large,  thick,  and  glossy,  and  the  per- 
fect, pale  pink  flowers,  dotted  with  orange, 
were  collected  in  beautiful  groups  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  The  Mountain 
Laurel,  abo  a  tall  shrub,  loves  the  hill- 
sides. Like  the  Rhododendron,  this  has 
beautifiil  dark  evergreen,  thick  leaves,  and, 
unlike  the  Rhododendron,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon. The  flower  of  the  Laurel  is  white  or 
pink ;  at  the  seashore,  the  richest,  deepest 
pink  imaginable.  It  is  so  beautiful  that 
when  we  go  in  excursion  parties  for  it  in 
June,  after  gathering  all  we  can  possibly 
carry,  we  turn  away  reluctant  to  leave  so 
much  beauty  blushing  unseen  amid  the 
hills.  The  flower  is  wheel-shaped,  and  the 
ten  curving  stamens  rest  in  ten  little  hol- 
lows, from  which  they  spring  forward  when 
touched,  discharging  a  shower  of  pollen. 

The  Rhodora  is  a  handsome  low  shrub 
of  cold  woods  or  swamps,  with  clusters  of 
lovely  rose-purple  flowers. 

**  Its  purple  p«Ul8  AOlen  in  the  pool 

Make  the  black  waters  with  their  beauties  gay~ 
Here  might  the  redbird  come  his  plumes  to  cool, 

And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array.*' 

The  low  Sheep  Laurel  has  red  flowers 
resembling  the  Mountain  Laurel,  but  much 
smaller.  The  Pipsissewa  and  various 
Pyrolas  or  Wintergreens  with  one-sided 
flowers  are  nearly  all  in  bloom  in  June,  and 
they,  too,  are  of  the  Heath  tribe.  The 
pollen  or  yellow  dust  of  all  the   Heath 
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flowers  is  of  peculiar  form.  Each  grain, 
seen  through  a  microscope,  seems  to  con* 
sist  of  four  little  balls  united. 
•  The  Painted  Cup  is  arrayed  in  splendid 
bright  scarlet.  Although  not  uncommon 
it  is  seldom  found  in  great  profusion.  The 
choicest  Gladiolus  of  the  garden  cannot 
outrival  in  brilliancy  of  hue  this  wild 
flower.  But,  sad  to  relate,  this  same  little 
Painted  Cup  is  an  unscrupulous  marauder, 
whose  roots  rove  under  ground  in  quest  of 
booty  and  appropriate  the  juices  of  other 
plants.  The  Pale  Corydalis,  a  delicate, 
smooth  herb,  with  leafy  stem  and  flowers 
of  shaded  red,  white,  and  yellow,  nods  and 
dances  on  rocky  heights,  in  the  slightest 
breeze. 

The  Bellworts  (Uvularia)  seem  to  be* 
graceful  little  cream-colored  lilies.  There 
are  two  epecies  of  them,  which  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  green  leaves 
which  in  one  are  perforated  by,  and  in  the 
other  are  seated  on,  the  stems. 

The  Wild  Pink  is  appropriately  named, 
the  color  being  a  vivid  pink,  fine  for  bou- 
quets. The  Catchfly,  resembling  it  in 
structure,  with  smaller  flowers,  is  not  so 
handsome.  This  is  so  called  because  the 
outside  of  the  flower  is  so  glutinous,  that 
flies  alighting  on  it  are  held  fast  in  spite  of 
desperate  struggles  to  escape.  To  the 
Pink  £eimily  also  belongs  the  Bladder  Cam- 
pion, whose  pale  green  inflated  calyx  is  ele- 
gantly veined  with  purple.  This  is  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  children,  who  experiment  in 
acoustics  by  pinching  the  top  of  the  calyx 
together  and  snapping  it  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  When  the  experiment  is  success- 
fully performed,  there  results  a  sound 
somewhat  resemblii^g  that  of  a  pop-gun. 
Indeed  I  have  known  the  experiment  to  be 
sp  successfully  completed,  by  roguish  school 
boys  under  cover  of  their  desks,  as  to  lead 
to  sundry  inquiries  and  remarks  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  as  to  the  moral  iniquity  of 
pop-guns  in  school.  Of  course,  when  ques- 
tioned, the  boys  gravely  and  solemnly  as- 
severated that  they  had  heard  no  pop-gun. 
The  Star-grass  bears  six-pointed  starry 
flowers,  green  without  and  bright  yellow 
within.  The  Blue-eyed  grass  is  also  a 
starry  flower,  but  of  delicate  blue  or  pale 
purple,  and  sometimes  though  rarely  white. 


Several  species  of  Viburnums  blossom 
in  June.  The  finest  of  them — and  they  are 
all  attractive— is  the  sweet  Viburnum,  a 
tree  some  twelve  feet  high  or  more.  The 
flowers  and  foliage  are  alike  beatitifiil.  It 
Is,  perhaps,  never  more  lovely  than  in 
autumn,  with  rich  blite  berries  and  ex- 
quisitely tinted  leaves.  The  Dog-bane  it 
a  plant  with  milky  juice,  smooth,  shining, 
opposite,  green  leaves,  and  small  rose-col- 
ored blossoms. 

The  Rock-rose  i5»  an  ephemeral,  pale  yel- 
low flower,  enamored  of  the  sun,  blooming 
only  when  he  shines,  turning  towards  him 
for  a  few  bright  hours,  then  closing  to  bloom 
no  more.  Very  different  from  the  Rock- 
rose  is  the  Evening  Primrose,  whose  head 
hangs  heavy  with  sleep  all  through  the 
summer  day.  The  most  ardent  rays  of  the 
sun  fail  to  persuade  it  to  awaken  and  yield 
its  perfume.  But  no  sooner  has  the  sun 
disappeared  behind  the  western  hills  than 
suddenly  the  sleepy  eyes  are  open  wide, 
and  the  fragrance  all  abroad. 

*'  The  evening  wind  wouM  take  a  pleasant  sleep. 
But  h  is  erer  startled  by  the  fresh  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers.'* 

The  fresh  yellow  corollas  of  the  Primroses 
shine  out  like  stars  from  the  dark  hedges 
In  the  sweet  summer  twilight. 

But  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  Sarsa- 
parilla,  with  aromatic  root ;  the  Red  Osier 
with  white  flowers  on  brilliant  stems  ;  the 
Speedwell,  with  lovely  but  minute  flowers 
of  purple  and  white,  smiling  up  at  us  from 
dusty  paths  ;  the  Wood  Beto^y  clothed  in 
dull  red  ;  the  Robin's  Plantain  in  blue  ;  the 
Comandra  in  dingy  white ;  the  matted  tufts 
of  the  Pearlwort ;  the  coarse  blue  Lupine  ; 
the  greenish  yellow  Cow-wheat  of  open 
woods  ;  the  cloudy  Bedstraw  with  micro- 
scopic white  flowers  ;  the ,  yellow  Rattle- 
snake weed  accompanied  by  variegated 
leaves ;  and  a  host  of  others  less  noticea- 
ble. 

In  shorty  there  are  flowers  everywhere  in 
June. 

**  Every  dod  feels  a  stir  of  might  . 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

CUmbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers.'' 

Flowers  peep  at  us  unexpectedly  from  the 
strangest  places.    Between  the  bricks  of 
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city  sidewalks  uprises  the  Sandwort  with 
tiny  purple  flowers,  clinging  fast  to  earth 
yet  reaching  towards  heaven. 

In  small  pools  left  by  the  subsiding  brook 
—whose  musical  flow  ceased  when  the  air 
became  filled  with  the  melody  of  the  birds, 
grows  the  Floating  Heart,  with  delicate 
white  flowers,  several  on  a  stem,  and  smooth 
leaves  that  are  little  hearts  floating  on  the 
water. 

Qambering  on  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea, 
is  the  Beach  Pea,  whose  large  purple 
flowers  and  veiny  leaves  are  ceaselessly  co- 
quetting with  the  sea  breeze. 

Far  down  the  beach  is  the  Sea  Sandwort, 
a  curious  fleshy  plant,  with  white  flowers 
half-submerged  by  the  high  tide.  O  lonely 
little  blossom,  have  your  fairer  sist.ers  of 
field  and  meadow  crowded  you  out  from 
their  midst  tliat  you  are  forced  to  stand 
ankle  deep  in  the  salt  sea  ? 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  must  be 
meationed  the  fragrant  swamp  flowers,  the 
Pogonia,  the  Calopogon  and  the  Arethusa. 
They  somewhat  resemble  each  other  in  gen- 
end  aspect,  and  they  are  indescribably 
lovely,  beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream.  Usually 
the  Arethusa  blooms  first,  a  little  later  the 


Pogonia,  and  lastly  the  Calopogon,  but 
they  may  all  be  found  in  perfection  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  Arethusa  is  a 
flower  about  two  inches  in  length,  of  rarest 
rose-purple.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. It  might  fitly  have  adorned  the 
"fair  meadows  of  Asphodel"  through 
which  the  shy  njrmph  Arethusa  fled,  vainly 
striving  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Alpheus. 
The  Calopogon  is  smaller  and  paler  than 
the  Arethusa,  and  the  Pogonia  is  palest  of 
alL 

That  rare  flowers  should  spring  from  the 
verdant  turf  on  sunny  hillsides,  into  the 
clear,  pure  air  of  heaven  seems  fitting  and 
natural.  But  by  what  unaccountable  mys- 
tery do  these  exquisite  flowers,  surpassing 
others  in  beauty,  rise  from  the  stagnant 
and  filthy  waters  of  the  swamp,  to  give 
forth  perfume,  grateful  as  a  benediction, 
amid  pestilential  odors  and  noisome  va- 
pors ? 

So,  perhaps,  in  the  foulest  depths  of  a 
life  of  black  iniquity,  God  has  implanfed  a 
precious  germ,  which  he  will  raise  hereaf- 
ter, through  the  mystery  of  death  into  an- 
gelic beauty  and  perfection. 

Sarah  G.  DuUy. 


.The   Distinguished   Dead  »f  Mount  Auburn. 

HENRY  THEODORE  TUCKERMAN. 

]JENRY  T.  TUCKDRMAN,  one  of   library  of  well  selected  books,  and  being 

well  supplied  with  these  he  made  rapid  ad- 


xXthe  most  brilliant  American  essayists 
and  a  distinguished  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  W.  Tuckerman,  a  poted  Boston  mer- 
chant, and  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  20th 
of  April  1813. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  and  was  intend- 
ing to  have  entered  Harvard  University. 
He  commenced  writing  for  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  edited  The  Boston  Book 
at  an  early  age,  clothing  his  language  with 
nany  elegant  poetic  images.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  much  sensibility,  with  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  of  mind^  He  was  en- 
couraged m  his  literary  efforts  by  Joseph 
T.  Buddngbam  and  by  numbers  of  the 
distinguished  writers  of  America. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  was  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  relinquish  his  favorite  and  long 
cherished  plan  of  pursuing  a  college  course 
of  study.    His  university  was,  therefore,  a 


vancement.  The  study  of  belles  lettres 
had  more  attraction  for  him  than  logic  and 
matliematics,  and  in  the  former  he  greatly 
excelled. 

He  visited  Italy  in  1833,  and  the  mild 
climate  of  Southern  Europe  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  his  enfeebled  constitution. 
In  1835  his  Italian  Sketch  Book  appeared, 
and  anew  edition  was  called  for  by  the  pub- 
Uc  in  1837.  It  was  a  work  of  uncommon 
merit ;  there  was  a  fine  vein  of  ideal  senti- 
ment and  much  sweet  sympathy  with  na- 
ture displayed  in  its  pages,  which  proved 
that  its  author  was  possessed  of  a  rare 
mind  accompanied  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  description. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  contributed  to  a  large 
number  of  annuals,  magazines,  quarterlies 
and  literary  journals,  which  attracted  the 
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notice  of  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  se- 
cured a  full  acknowledgment  from  the  pub- 
lic of  his  superior  genius  and  attainments. 

In  1837  he  again  visited  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  published  "  Isabel  or  Sicily,  a 
pilgrimage,"  which  indicated  a  mind  q£ 
great  refinement  and  sensibility. 

"Rambles  and  Reveries,"  appeared  from 
his  pen,  in  1844.  This  was  succeeded  by 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Poets,"  which  consisted 
of  twenty-six*  essays ;  they  showed  acute 
and  appreciative  judgment,  and  were  inter- 
woven with  many  elegant  poetic  fancies, 
and  much  sound  criticism. 

*•  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer," 
A  series  of  sketches  entitled  '<  Artist  Life, 
or  Sketches  of  American  Painters,"  and  a 
"  Memoir  of  Horatio  Greenough,"  succeed- 
ed. "  Characteristics  of  Literature,"  "  Men- 
tal Portraits  or  Studies  of  Character,"  are 
also  from  his  pen.  "  Essays  Biographical 
and  Critical,"  and  a  "  Memoir  of  John  W. 
Francis"  followed.  "The  Rebellion,  its 
latent  causes  and  significance,"  "  America 
and  her  commentators,"  "A  Sketch  of 
Travel  in  the  United  States,"  were  among 
Mr.  Tuckerman's  later  publications. 

The  whole  of  his  works  number  twenty- 
two  volumes,  which  shows  his  pen  to  have 
been  wonderfully  active.  A  series  oi  pa- 
pers on  works  of  fiction  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  Appeton's  Journal.  His  princi- 
pal poem,  entitled  the  "Spirit  of  Poetry"  was 
published  in  1843.  His  minor  pieces  have 
been  copied  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
are  well  k«own  in  community  and  are  £eimil- 
iar  to  the  reading  public. 

I  extract  from  Mr.  Tuckerman's  poem 
writtem  on  Greenough's  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington. 

-**  The  qmrrynlbencc  thy  Ibrm  majestic  0i>niiig 

Has  peopled  earth  with  grace, 
Heroes  aad  godsithat  elder  bards  hare  sung^ 

A  bright  and  peerless  race. 
■But  from  its  deeping  reins  ne^er  rose  beAnrt 

A  shape  of  loftier  oame 
Than  his  who  glory's  wreath  with  mceknan  won^ 

The  noblest  son  of  Faroe. 
Sheathed  is  the  sword  that  pasMon  nerer  staiacd, 

His  gaae  around  is  cast 
As  if  the  joys  of  Freedom  neirfy  gained 

Before  his  vi^on  passed::  — 
As  if  a  nation's  shout  of  loTe«nd  pride 

With  music  filled  the  air 
And  his  calm  soul  was  lifted  on  the  tide 

Of  daep  and  fpmteiai  jmyar  I— 


As  if  the  crystal  mSmr  of  his  life 

To  &ncy  sweetly  came. 
With  scenes  of  patient  toil  and  noble  ttrtfef 

Undimmed  by  doubt  or  shame. 
As  if  the  lofty  pmpose  ef  his  aoal 

Expression  would  betray, 
The  high  resolve  ambition  to  control, 

And  thrust  her  crown  away. 

Oh  it  was  well  in  marble  firm  and  white, 

To  carre  our  hero's  form, 
Whose  ancsl  guidance  was  oar  streagth  in  fi^. 

Oar  star  amid  the  storm. 

I  quote  from  one  of  his  essays  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  Swedish  night- 
ingale, Jenny  Ltnd.  When  speaking  of  the 
lyrical  drama  Mr.  Tuckerman  says, 

"  Few,  however,  have  ministered  in  this 
temple  with  the  artless  grace,  the  pure 
enthusiasm,  the  glory  of  Jenny  Lind. 

The  daughters  of  the  South,  ardent  and 
susceptible,  but  capricious  and  extravagant, 
have  heretofore  won  its  chief  honors  :  their 
triumphs  have  been  great  but  spasmodic, 
gained  by  impulse  rather  than  nature,  by 
glorious  gifts  of  person  rather  than  rare 
graces  of  soul. 

Jenny  Lind,  with  her  &ir  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  her  unqueenly  form  and  childlike  sioi* 
plicity  has  achieved  almost  unparalleled 
success  by  means  quite  diverse.  Her  one 
natural  gift  is  a  voice  of  singular  depth, 
compass,  flexibility  and  tone. 

This  has  been.  If  .we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  mesmerized  by  a  soul  earnest, 
pure  and  sincere  ;  and  thus  with  the  clear 
perception  and  dauntless  will  of  the  north, 
has  she  interpreted  the  familiar  musical 
dramas  inanew^vivid  and  original  man- 
ner. One  would  imagine  that  she  had 
come  with  one  bound  from  tending  her  flock 
on  the  hillside  to  warble  behind  the  foot- 
lights ;  for  so  directly  from  the  heart  of 
nature  springs  her  melody,  and  so  beyond 
the  Teach  of  art  is  the  simple  grace  of  her 
air  and  manner,  that  we  associate  her  with 
the  opera  only  through  the  consummate 
skill  —  the  result  of  scientific  training  — 
manifested  in  her  vocalism.  The  term 
warbling  is  thus  adsq^ted  peculiarly  to  ex- 
press the  character  of  her  style ;  its  ease, 
fluency,  spontaneous  gush,  and  the  total 
absence  fk  everything  meretricious  and  ex- 
aggenttcd  in  the  action  and  bearing  that 
accompany  it.  It  is  like  the  song  of  a  Wrd, 
only  more  human.    Nature  in  her  seems  to 
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have  taken  art  to  her  bosom  and  assimilated 
it  through  love,  with  herself  until  the  iden- 
tity of  each  is  lost  in  the  other." 

Mr.  Tuckerman  had  high  aspirations,  • 
abd  was  distinguished  for  his  pure  princi- 
ples, and  for  lofty  and  unselfish  thought. 
His  fame  as  an  essayist  soars  above  that  of 
the  poet ;  in  the'  former  case  his  poetic 
feelings  are  blended  in  his  numerous  and 
attractive  prose  sketches,  both  historical 
and  descriptive.  He  had  an  exhaustless 
fountain  of  ideas,  and  wrote  with  ease  and 
&c]lity.  His  great  natural  abilities  and 
versatility  of  talent  accompanied  with  un- 
tiring industry  enabled  him  to  touch  upon 
all  the  interesting  features  of  the  different 
places  which  he  visited,  and  describe  them 


with  accuracy  and  also  clothe  them  with 
soul  and  sentiment.  His  biographical 
sketches  are  imbued  with  a  romantic  inter- 
est. The  most  gifted  authors  in  Ameriea 
claimed  Mr.  Tuckerman  as  one  of  their 
number. 

He  selected  Newport  afhd  New  York  as 
his  places  of  residence  as  the  climate  ;>aited 
him  better  than  that  of  Boston. 

He  died  at  New  York,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  femily  tomb  on  Beech 
avenue  at  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  on  the 
2ist  day  of  December,  1871.  The  tomb  is 
within  sight  of  the  beautiftd  scenery  sur- 
rounding Forest  Pond,  and  will  be  much 
visited  by  admirers  of  his  genius. 

r.  H,  Safford. 


Recollections  of 
^  ^  ''T^WENTY  fiithoms  of  grey  sand  and 
JL  shells,  twelve  fathoms  fine  dark 
sand."  What  delightful  anticipations  are 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  all  on  board 
by  such  indications  of  approaching  the 
place  of  destination  after  a  stormy  passage, 
with  its  accompanying-  inconveniences! 
The  passengers,  erst  so  dependent  on  the 
steward,  become  self-reliant  and  are  no  long^ 
er  regardless  of  their  own  personal  property, 
—  as  was  the  case  with  one  young  gentleman 
who  at  various  periods  saw  washed  over- 
board, without  evincing  the  slightest  per- 
!  turbation,  four  hats,  one  boot,  divers  pam- 
phlets, a  borrowed  book  and  an  Inverness 
cape,  besides  a  host  of  smaller  articles. 
How  hot  and  dishevelled  the  steward  looks 
coming  forth  from  mysterious  store-closets 
where  hfe  has  been  burrowing,  and  perhaps 
rehearsing  to  himself  the  preliminary  com- 
pliments which  he  shall  pay  the  Custom 
House  officers  when  they  come  on  board 
and  meddle  with  his  stores  ! 

Speaking  of  stewards  — "  Edwin  Cramer 
his  mark  "  was  a  pearl  I  Never  shall  I  for^ 
get  his  perseverance  in  bringing  various 
so-called  dainties  for  my  consumption,  when 
lying  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  I  loathed 
tiie  sight  of  food,  or  his  solemnity  when 
after  having  shaped  his  course  towards  the 
dinner-table  with  a  tureen  of  soup  he  would 
at  a  sudden,  lurch  off  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  deposit  part  of  the  soup  in  some 


Buenos  Ay  res* 

one*s  berth,  and  returning  almost  fell  into 
the  arms  of  the  nearest  person,  but  recover 
himself  in  time  with  um'mpaired  gravity. 

Then  too  his  delight  at  being  first  to  im- 
part a  bit  of  news  I  "Young  Mr.  Browne  has 
caught  a  large  *  skip-jack,'  Ma'am,  but  the 
cat  has  eaten  the  head  of  the  flying-fish  he 
put  in  the  shelf  of  his  berth,  so  he  can't 
preserve  it  to  send  home  to  his  friendsr 
Mr.  Dounes  (our  first  officer)  has  caught 
two  sea-birds,  and  has  them  in  a  tub  for 
you  to  skitck  when  you  get  smart.  Ma'am." 
"I  heard  tell  that  Mr.  Jones  came  nigh  being 
^washed  overboard  in  the  gale  last  night. 
I  was  awake  with  tooth-ache  but  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  hauled  it  out  for  me ;  he's  larning 
Spanish  on  deck  just  now,  he  is." 

And  what  a  tamer  of  parrots  I  He 
instructed  them  in  the  accomplishments  of 
laughing,  crying,  flattering  themselves,  kiss- 
ing their  own  wings  and  imitating  the  grind- 
ing of  coffee.  One  peculiarity  tliey  ac- 
quired, for  which  the  steward's  assertion 
that  "  it  came  natural "  did  not  account  to 
me,  was  that  they  inwardly  shewed  dislike 
towhatever  colored  man  might  be  on  board, 
pecking  at  his  hands  and  scolding  vocifer- 
ously ;  they  would  also  bite  at  black  kid 
gloves  when  worn,  with  the  same  malignity. 

On  the  day  that  soundings  had  been 
taken,  we  sighted  Maldonado,  Monte  Video 
light-house  and  Flores  light-house.  At 
midnight  Pontoon-light-ships  were  distant 
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three  miles.  At  daybreak  we  made  the 
harbqr  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Goldono  light- 
hoxise  beiring  E.S.E.  distant  thirty  miles. 
In  the  evening  our  passengers  left  us, 
one  lady,  Mrs.  Marshall,  with  her  young» 
er  son  going  to  join  her  brother  who  had 
taken  a  sheep  'estanda  at  St.  Nicholas, 
and  was  rapidly  making  a  fortune. 

Afterwards  my  husband  and  I  went  on 
shore  by  means  of  one  of  the  shore  boats 
of  which  vessels  generally  avail  them^ 
selves,  the  distance  of  the  anchorage  from 
the  city  being  about  jfbur  miles.  Numbers 
of  horses  attached  to  carts  were  wading 
out  ias  from  shore,  some  to  carry  the  car- 
gos  from  Lighters,  others  to  take  back  large 
barrels  filled  witli  water  subsequently  to  be 
sold  in  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  a  bell. 

We  landed  on  the  fine  Mole  to  the  right 
of  the  wharf,  at  sunset,  when  Spanish  ladies 
with  their  escorts  walk  out  to  see  and  be 
seen.  The  youngest  ladies  had  very  deli- 
cate complexions,  splendid  hair  and  gener- 
ally fine  features.  At  the  end  of  the  Mole 
are  two  kiosques  occupied  by  searchers  of 
luggage.  Turning  into  Calles  Cangallo  — 
next  to  a  monastery  whose' large  dome, 
tiled  with  porcelain,  glitters  in  the  sun — is 
the  Hotel  de  Provence.  Here  we  took  up 
our  quarters  and  found  awaiting  us  a  pres- 
ent of  fiowers,  fruit  and  liquors  from  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Corti  Francischelli, 
(now  J.  Pini  Roncoroni  Bros.)  to  whom  our 
cargp  was  consigned.  There  were  also 
bonbons  and  cakes  of  curious  devices  from 
the  Count  Castino,  a  friend  of  my  hus- 
band's, who  never  omitted  this  attention 
either  on  the  departure  or  return  of  our 
vessels,  or  indeed  on  any  other  appropriate 
occasion,  —  to  present  flowers,  fruit  or 
*^  doces  "  being  quite  in  Spanish  fashion. 

The  Hotel  de  Provence  is  a  high  square 
building  with  court-yard  or  "  pateo  "  in  the 
centre.  The  proprietors  "  Bach  and  Sera- 
ph" are  Frenchmen.  M.  Bach,  a  man  of 
artistic  talent  and  finished  politeness,  had 
tome  years  ago  in  his  native  land  suffered 
incarceration  for  his  staunch  adherence' 
and  assistance  to  a  certain  political  party. 
Madame  Bach,  an  Alsatienne,  was  a  marvel 
of  directive  skill ;  her  bright  black  eye  took 
in  everything  at  a  glance.  The  duties  of 
chamber-maid  are  done  by  young  men,  and 


the  Padrone's  voice  could  be  heard  in  her 
apartments  on  the  "  pateo  "  calling  out  — 
''  Pol !  pass  the  feather  broom  over  the 
mirror  in  No  16.  You  have  left  the  table- 
cloth In  No  4, — and  Pol !  change  the  la^e 
curtains  in  25,  when  the  gentleman  shall 
have  gone  out  Anatole !  go  remind  M. 
Sempe  about  those  jellies  for  29.  Marie  ! 
her  dwn  maid)  "  Go  to  the  market  imme« 
diately  and  buy  a  dozen  new  bouquets,  or 
I  shall  not  have  enough  to  finish  decorat- 
ing the  Uble  for  this  evening's  dinner- 
party. Nina  darling!  Take  this  BerUn 
wool  pattern  to  the  lady  in  No.  30,  and  tell 
thy  brother  Carlito  to  come  and  have  his 
neck-tie  arranged,  and  if  thou  shouldst  see 
thy  father  ask  him  to  make  out  the  bill  for 
No  15.  Ah  good-day,  Monsieur  le  Capi- 
taine,  you  look  for  your  key  ?  14,  15,  16, 
ah !  I  remember !  la  petite  Madame  she 
have  come  in,  and  she  have  the  key  with 
her." 

Nina,  her  pretty  little  five  year  old 
da^ghter  was  very  original,  but  with  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  'Ten^t  terrible." 
For  instance  —  One  day  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  just  come  in  from  a  walk  during 
a  cold  wind^  met  her  on  the  stairs,  when 
she  favored  him  with  the  following  expres- 
sions of  disapproval  —  *'  Tiens !  tiens  !  que 
tu  est  drol !  Thy  face  is  yellow^  all  yellow, 
thy  nose  is  red,  ah,  sa  red  like  a  sweet 
potato.  Thy  hair  is  red  too,  Mais  ciel ! 
how  red  thy  nose,  and  thy  finger  nails  are 
like  dog's  claws.  Va  1  Thou  art  not  at  all 
handsome."  She  infonzKd  me  that  when 
grown  up  she  should  marry  one  little  boy 
of  her  acquaintance  for  week  days  because 
although  tr^s  bien,  he  was  not,  so  to  speak, 
handsome,  but  she  would  also  for  f)lte  days 
marry  her.  cousin,  because  k4  was  '*  tr^ 
beau,  tr^s  beau,"  and  she  couki  take  his 
arm  and  promenade  with  him  at  the  Betiso 
to  hear  the  band  play,  and  eat  caramels  m 
quantities. 

It  is  quite  a  conunon  thing  to  see  mere 
children,  on  their  way  to  and  hom  schod, 
and  in  public  places  of  amusement,  flirting 
like  their  elders,  whispering,  sighing,  pout^ 
ing  and  twirling  their  £uis.  I  heard  a  small 
boy  at  the  hotel  addressing  a  little  Spanish 
girl  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
some  five  hours,  as  — his  Lift  / 
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We  usually  dined  at  the  table  d'hote, 
and  pleasant  was  the  change  from  the  close 
quarters  of  a  vessel  to  the  spacious  and 
brilliantly  lit  salons,  ^e  floral  decorations 
of  the  table,  the  hum  of  many  voices,  and 
the  performances  of  a  band  of  itinerant 
musicians  stationed  outside  in  the  court- 
yard. 

M.  Sempe  during  the  day  presided  as 
<:^0f  de  cuisine  in  a  mysterious  "region 
d'enfer"  that  one  could  penetrate  from  the 
galleries  by  descending  a  perilously  long 
and  steep  wooden  staircase.  He  would  oi^ 
an  emergency  even  assist  the  garfons  in 
attending  table,  but  then  he  would  wear  the 
official  white  cap !  and  his  eye  would  be  Im- 
pervious to  recognition.  But  when  his  own 
hour  for  dining  arrived^  doffing  the  white 
cap  with  a  comprehensive  bow  to  all  pres- 
ent, he  would  recover  his  own  identity  and 
taking  his  seat  at  table  would  receive  the 
ministrations  of  his  gan^ns  as  such  a  dig- 
nitary should. 

The  hotel  as  a  rule  was  the  neplus  ultra 
of  quiet  decorum.  We  scarcely  ever  heard 
a  sound  in  the  room  below  or  adjoining 
except  perhaps  when,  on  our  right,  Mr. 
Punch,  a  young  merchant,  Would  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  hour  by  singing  in  a  pleasant 
voice 

**Ohlad]rfiur!  where  are  you  roaming?" 

but  the  exceptions  usually  occurred  during 
the  occasional  stay  of  a  certain  captain  who 
was  noted  for  (to  use  a  mild  word)  his 
eccentricities. 

One  evening  Ansel  and  I  were  quietly 
reading  letters  brought  by  the  last  mail, 
when  we  were  startled  by  hearing  from  a 
room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gal- 
lery sounds  as  of  iron  and  glass  being 
broken  —  heavy  dancing — roars  of  laugh* 
ter  and  the  discords  of  a  vioUn.  Then 
came  several  crashes  on  the  "  pateo  "  be- 
low. The  uproar  continued  until  a  £eunily 
occupying  a  suite  of  apartments  beneath 
the  jovial  captain's,  unable  to  see  the  point 
of  the  joke,  sent  in  formal  complaints  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  hotel.  Next  morn- 
ing we  heard  that  the  captain  had  incurred 
and  cheerfully  settled  a  little  bill  for  the 
breakage  of  a  table  and  washstand  that  he 
had  cast  over  the  balcony,  for  the  smash- 
ing of  glass  tumblers  in  an  attempt  to 


dance  over  them  when  placed  on  an  iron 
bedstekd,  whilst  a  "violin  friend  "  played  a 
hornpipe  accompanlament,  and  for  disfig- 
uring panels  by  using  them  as  targets  for 
knives  and  forks  thrown  from  a  distance. 
Sometimes,  however,  regularity  of  proceed- 
ings was  broken  by  Free-mason  dinners, 
when  a  room  devoted  to  their  use  would 
be  elegantly  decorated  by  the  tasty  hand  of 
the  Padrona«  I  noticed  that  eperques  filled 
with  pyramids  of  glac^  or  crystalizcd  quar- 
ters of  oranges  formed  invariably  a  feature 
of  the  dessert.  Aprons  and  ribbons  with 
various  insignia  were  produced,  and  the 
napkins  were  folded  into  numerous  geom- 
etrical figures.  After  the  Free  Masons 
had  remained  awhile  with  closed  doors, 
the  gargons  would  invade  their  privacy, 
and  later  on,  what  a  knocking  of  tables, 
and  jingling  of  glass,  —  "  For  he  is  a  jolly 
good  fellow  ! "  "  We  part,  hurrah !  "  sung 
with  almost  endless  applause,  and  later 
still  the  voices  were  like  "  Augustus  Mod- 
die  "  with  his  flute,  you  did  not  know  where 
to  locate  them,  so  feeble  and  uncertain  were 
they.  And  then  the  empty  bottles  1  — on 
my  alluding  to  them  in  the  presence  of 
Pol,  the  morning  after  one  of  these  ban- 
quets, he  respectfully  objected,  that  a  great 
many  accidents  had  happened  to  the  bot- 
tles, that  he  had  not  taken  much  himself 
for  fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  work 
next  morning,  but  that  still  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  dnnk  when  thirsty,  and  waiting 
table  made  one  very  thirsty. 

I  received  his  assertions  cum  sale  for 
I  remembered  that  on  the  previous  evening 
in  passing  that  room  as  he  came  through 
the  door-way,  when  I  asked  him  to  bring 
me  a  cup  of  tea,  he  replied  by  a  sickly  smile, 
and  looking  at  me  somewhere  above  my 
head  with  a  fixed  gaze. 

On  our  arrival  here  a  mulatto  who  had 
helped  in  carrying  in  our  trunks,  t>egged 
to  recommend  a  firiend  as  a  good  laundress, 
— "  fust  rate  !  and  she  speak  good  Englis." 
An  hour  after  the  "friend"  appeared. 
She  was  a  powerfiiUy  made  colored  woman, 
wearing  a  shawl  over  her  head,  one  end  of 
which  was  thrown  across  her  shoulders  in 
Spanish  fashion.  "Good-day,  Sefiora,  I 
spick  Englis  ver  good.  I  wash  de  clothes 
wash  good  all  right,  bueno,  buenp.  si,  Se- 
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flora "  (all  in  a  breath !)  I  asked  her 
charges.  She  replied,  "Bueno,  Sefiora, 
moch  good  all  right."  Gaining  no  further 
information,  I  permitted  her  to  carry  off  a 
large  bundle^  which  she  flung  on  her  head 
with  triumphant  dexterity. 

A  few  days  after  Ansel  and  I  were  walk- 
ing on  the  flat  roof  and  looking  through 
our  opera  glasses.  We  noted  on  one  side 
the  garden  of  the  Monastery,  with  its  clois- 
ters half  hidden  by  orange  trees  clad  at  the 
same  time  with  blossoms  and  fruit,  and 
commented  on  the  variety  of  color  in  the 
people  walking  the  streets.  On  the  high 
curbs-stones,  in  front  of  the  grocery 
stores  were  seated  lounging  gauchos  or 
horsemen  of  the  plains,  dressed  in  the  con- 
ventional poncho^  a  striped  woollen  cloth 
with  a  slit  in  the  centre  through  which  the 
head  is  passed  —  the  fringed,  full,  white 
trousers,  —  the  looped  up  woollen  skirt 
over  them,  the  silver  handled  daggers,  and 
white  shoes.  Some  had  their  horses  near, 
whose  trappings  were  richly  mounted  with 
hand-wrought  silver.  Then  there  were 
mestizoes,  and  negresses,  with  faded 
dresses  that  had  once  been  gaudy.  Span- 
ish Sefiors  attired  in  the  latest  Paris  fash- 
ions looked  back  at  some  Seiiorita  accom- 
panied by  her  duenna,  for  here  —  though 
a  gentleman  would  think  it  the  height  of 
ill-breeding  were  he  not  to  descend  into 
the  road  rather  than  brush  past  a  lady  on 
meeting  her,  he  yet  would  think  it  no  dis- 
courtesy to  turn  and  openiy  gaze  at  her  as 
long  as  she  was  in  sight  Then  in  the  roads 
children  of  all  colors  but  green,  blue,  or 
violet !  playing  and  quarrelling  ;  and  dogs 
to  whom  in  this  meat-growipg  country  a 
dole  of  bread  were  a  sin,  and  a  mutton 
chop  a  trifle !  trotting  about  before  the 
doors  of  the  Carniceros,  snufling  at  the 
ofi^  which  the  muzzles  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  law  prevent  them  from  devouring. 
At  one  time  dogs,  especially  wild  ones, 
were  so  numerous  that  the  soldiers  were 
sent  out  after  them.  In  reward  for  their 
deeds  of  valor  the  people  nick-named  them 
Mato-peros  I  (dog  killers).  On  the  beech 
were  kneeling  negro  women  dressed  in 
bright  calicos  who  were  alternately  rinsing 
and  hammering  with  stones  the  linen  sub- 
o^^.^ently  spread  on  the  rocks  to  dry.    I 


exclaimed  to  Ansel "  How  very  picturesque 
those  women  look !  and  how  white  that 
linen  is  ! "  He  gave  a  dubious  smile,  of 
which  I  of  course  inquired  the  meaning, 
"Well,  you  will  see  what  I  mean, 
when  your  washing  comes  home,  I  fear  !  *' 
The  next  day  our  laundress  appeared  again 
more  smiling  than  before,  and  on  her  un- 
folding the  contents  of  her  bundle  I  beheld 
—  rents  here  — rags  there-  The  rich  Val- 
enciennes lace  that  had  been  the  pride  of 
my  trousseau  but  a  few  months  before,  re- 
,duced  to  unmendable  shreds  !  I  mildly 
expostulated,  and  her  remark  (not  her 
defence)  was  — 

"  Si  Senora  bueno,  ver  moch  good,  me 
washy  ver  good." 

As  I  paid  her  not  exorbitant  bill,  I  told 
her,  "  No  you  washy  again  for  me ! " 

Madame  Bach  then  sent  us  a  French 
laundress  who  brought  back  our  linen 
carried  over  her  arms  and  shoulders,  for  to 
have  folded  it  up  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility owing  to  its  intensely  starched 
condition. 

The  white  garments  stood  alone,  ranged 
about  my  chamber  like  headless  ghosts.  I 
suggested  that  they  had  not  the  appearance 
of  having  been  well  bleached.  "Non 
Madame,  mais  zen  Madame  can  see  zat  zey 
are  moch  starch,"  pointing  in  proof  to  the 
stiffest  of  the  ghosts  that  she  had  laid  on 
the  carpet.  "  But  I  really  do  not  care  to 
have  them  so  highly  starched,"  whereat  she 
rolled  her  eyes  and  gave  a  pitying  shrug  in 
depreciation  of  my  taste.  Tiie  whole  of 
that  week  we  felt  as  though  we  were  dressed 
in  cartridge  paper,  but  the  week  following 
we  had  no  such  cause  of  complaint ! 

The  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  gen- 
erally narrow  and  dirty.  The  curbs  are 
very  high.  It  is  amusing  in  rainy  weather 
to  see  a  mulatto  wading  through  the  water 
collected  In  the  road,  carrying  some  gen- 
tleman across  '<pick-a-back"  fashion.  The 
houses  are  usually  low.  The  stores  make 
little  outside  show  but  on  entering  you  find 
that  a  large  glass  case  on  the  counter  con- 
tains the  most  attractive  articles.  Stores 
for  jewelry  and  fancy  goods,  and  confec- 
tioners' saloons  abound. 

On  the  corner  of  Calle  Florida  and  Calle 
Cangallo  are  a  large  store,  and  exhibition 
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rooms  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  to  which 
Messrs.  Pini  Roncoroni  Bros,  send  pictures 
of  value  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  as 
well  as  statuary.  Here  of  an  afternoon  or 
evening  numbers  of  loungers  congregate  to 
criticise  or  purchase.  There  is  a  new  mar- 
ket-place, the  old  one  having  been  burnt 
down,  where  they  sell  besides  meat,  cage- 
birds,  earthemware,  beads,  sewing  ma- 
terials, flowers,  and  fruit  of  which  we  were 
great  consumers,  adopting  the  custom  of 
eating  oranges  *'  ad  libitum  '*  before  rising 
in  the  morning.  The  dealers  present  the' 
lady  purchasers  with  flowers  and  compli- 
ments on  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain.  I 
found  that  I  could  make  myself  very  well 
understood  by  addressing  the  dealers  in 
Italian,  it  being  so  much  akin  to  Spanish. 

I  obtained  at  the  market-place  several 
mat^  pots.  These  are  small  gourds  which 
the  gauchos  amuse  themselves  by  blacking 
and  then  carving  (frequently  with  the  arms 
of  the  Argentine  Republic)  They  will 
also  tie  a  thread  round  the  stem  of  the 
gourd  whilst  growing,  to  make  it  assume  a 
twisted  or  gnarled  appearance  when  formed 
into  a  handle.  Sometimes  these  mat^  pots 
are  mounted  with  silver  rims  and  birds. 

I  may  here  say  that  the  gauchos  excel 
in  chasing  silver,  which  they  procure  from 
Patagonia,  and  are  fond  of  displaying  it 
either  about  their  persons  in  the  form  of. 
dagger  handles,  girdle  clasps,  and  buttons, 
or  in  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  though 
it  disturbs  one's  sense  of  the  romantic  to 
be  informed  that  some  of  these  fanciful  hilts 
and  stirrups  are  mere  '^  Brummagen  "  and 
are  imported  from  England.  The  mat^ 
pots  are  used  to  drink  the  tea  called  yerba 
from,  with  a  bombtUia  which  is  a  tube  either 
of  silver,  tin,  or  wicker  work,  with  a  per- 
forated bulb.  Yerba  is  made  by  infusion* 
afrer  sugar  has  been  add^d  to  it.  Milk  is 
not  generally  used.  Yerba  is  used  at  all 
hours  both  indoors  and  out,  and  a  stranger 
will  be  considered  wanting  in  politeness 
who  should  refuse  to  sip  from  the  bombillia 
which  will  certainly  be  oflered  to  him  as  he 
passes  by.  This  yerba  to  my  fancy  has 
somewhat  the  flavor  of  smoked  fish.  We 
made  purchases  at  the  market-place  of  Car- 
dinal GLrosbeaks  and  green  parrots,  but  of 
those— which  I  kept  at  the  Hotel  instead  of 


sending  to  the  steward's  care,  but  few 
lived,  they  being  unable  apparently  to  en- 
dure the  low  temperature  of  the  night  air 
at  that  season.  I  remember  that  my  hus- 
band, in  his  care  for  one  of  the  survivors, 
had  taken  some  pains  to  contrive  a  little 
suit  for  him,  waistcoat  and  pants  in  one, 
out  of  a  piece  of  woollen  plaid !  (I  leave 
the  reader  to  imagine  the  size  of  the  stitches) 
and  having  invested  Cotorito  with  the  suit 
aforesaid,  exclaimed,  ''  now  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly feel  cold,"  when  the  bird  trying  to 
give  itself  a  little  shake,  and  not  being  able 
to  mange  it — in  an  instant,  holding  on  to 
something  by  its  rosy  beak  dragged  itself 
out  of  the  Scotch  suit  like  a  snake  from  its 
old  skin,  and  all  the  tailoring  went  for 
naught,  except  that  I  keep  it  as  a  relic. 

These  parrots  are  brought  from  Para- 
guay, and  when  first  'caught  and  in  their 
juvenile  state  are  extremely  vicious.  But 
there  are  exceptions,  one  notably  so  in 
the  case  of  a  bird  belonging  to  M.  Antoine 
Geldt,  a  traveller  staying  at  our  Hotel,  who 
would  nestle  to  him  like  a  dove,  speak  sev- 
eral short  sentences  in  a  caressing  tone, 
besides  learning  many  pretty  tricks,  whilst 
his  brethren  occupying  the  same  cage  with 
himself  wereutterly  intractable,  and  scolded 
and  fought  continually. 

M.  Geldt  had  collected  many  curiosities; 
amongst  others  were  hammocks,  bed-cov- 
rings,  etc,  made  from  the  fibre  of  a  species 
of  Aloe,  called,  I  believe,  Caraguatay 
Guazo,  found  in  Paraguay,  which  is  con- 
vertible into  doth  of  the  finest  yet  strongest 
fabric,  stronger  and  more  desirable  than 
hemp  for  cordage,  capable  of  being  made 
into  lace,  but  impossible  to  bleach  or  dye 
permanently,  and  for  the  adapUtion  of 
which  to  some  particular  purpose  he  in- 
tended taking  out  a  patent.  He  kindly  pre- 
sented me  with  a  specimen  of  this  material 
in  the  form  of  a  girdle*  bag  made  by  the 
Indians,  which  was  lightly  netted  but  very 
strong,  besides  a  horn,  flattened  and  im- 
pressed by  heat  with  a  pattern  oi  pink 
leaves,  to  contain  gun-powder,  and  a  packet 
of  seeds«of  that  marvellous  flower  the  Vic- 
toria Regia,  brought  from  Corrientes,  and 
called  by  the  natives  "  Mais  del  Agua  "  or 
"  Com  of  the  water,"  for  the  seeds,  about 
the  size  of  large  pepper  corns,  are  pounded 
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into  meal  which  makes  wholesome  and  pal- 
atable bread.  On  the  shallow  lakes  where 
this  Queen  of  flowers  spreads  her  leaves, 
myriads  of  water  fowl  assemble  to  devour 
these  seeds. 

At  the  dinner  parties  given  by  our  con- 
signees, M.  Geldt,  with  so  many  reminis- 
cences of  travel  to  revert  to,  was  quite  an 
acquisition,  as  was  Professor  Moneta  the 
naturalist,  whose  collection  formed  quite  a 
museum, ;  and  I  must  not  omit  the  Count 
Costino  with  his  quiet- drollery,  and  Seftor 
Ferrario.  There  was  generally  brought  to 
table  for  my  special  benefit*^  a  foreigner, 
a  national  dish,  carne  asada^  or  simply 
asada,  consisting  of  pieces  of  meat  cooked 
thus ;  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ^ound,  into 
which  stones  are  put  on  which  a  fire  is 
kindled.  When  the  stones  are  sufficiently 
heated,  the  meat,  covered  with  a  hide,  is 
placed  upon  them.  One  Italian  dish  was 
polenta— smaW  birds  baked  or  stewed  on  a 
mass  of  Indian  meal  with  rich  gravy. 

After  dessert  the  children  of  the  house 
would  afford  us  no  small  diversion.  A  little 
colored  boy  named  Luiz  had  been  brought 
up  with  Amerigo,  the  eldest  child,  who  be- 
ing rather  delicate  required  a  companion 
somewhat  older  than  his  brother  "  Pipo," 
one  who  without  being  rough  or  dom- 
ineering would  encourage  him  to  playful  ex- 
ercise. This  little  Luiz,  who  was  about  four 
years  old,  acted  like  some  careful  old  nurse, 
following  Amerigo's  every  step,  and  hold- 
ing him  up  when  any  toy  on  the  carpet 
seemed  likely  to  cause  a  stumble.  Some- 
times Signor  Francischelli  would  pretend 
to  take  away  Luiz  "  to  do  something  dread- 
ful to  him,"  whereat  Amerigo  making  a 
rush  at  Luiz's  head  would  seize  the  wool  in  * 
both  hands  and  drag  him  backwards  as  fast 
as  his  strength  would  permit,  his  prot^g^e 
grinning  with  delight.  The  mother  of  Luiz, 
who  visited  him  occasionally,  one  day  in- 
sisted on  taking  him  back  to  live  with  her. 
Her  home  was  in  a  low  dirty  part  of  the 
town,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  poor 
child  was  seen  disfigured  by  small  pox,  mis- 
erably thin  and  clothed  in  rags, ,  playing 
about  the  streets  with  a  gang  of  ruffianly 
little  street  Arabs,  apparently  as  degraded 
as  they  were. 

After  dinner  the  gentlemen  would  occa- 


sionally resort  to  the  confectioners  to  take 
a  cup  of  coffee,  or  liquors,  and  smoke  their 
cigarettes,  frequently  returning  with  offer- 
ings for  the  ladies  in  the  shape  of  choice 
French  bonbons,  or  flowers.  The  evening 
would  be  passed  in  discussions  on  the  topics 
of  the  day,  a  game  at  cards,  a  quiet  d2^nce> 
songs  from  the  charming  Madame  Bianchi, 
and  Signor  Bianchi's  brother,  who  had  very 
fine  voices,  and  instrumental  music.  Gen- 
erally a  party  was  arranged  to  visit  some 
place  the  following  day,  either  to  the  Pub- 
lic Garden,  to  the  Opera,  to  some  friends' 
quinta  or  country  house,  to  hear  the.  Zouave 
band  perform,  or  other  amusement. 

At  the  Public  Gardens  one  may  enter 
only  by  ticket  The  floral  arrangements 
are  excellent  There  are  some  very  fine 
pieces  of  statuary,  and  what  seems  to  be 
very  much  in  Buenos.  Ayrian  taste,  figure 
fountains  colored  to  resemble  Nature, 
The  effect  from  a  distance,  of  the  Naiades 
sporting  in  the  water  is  certainly  very  life- 
like. 

At  the  Operas  at  the  Colon  Theatre  the 
singing  was  usually  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tbat  of  one  worthy  man,  who  ut- 
tered the  words  of  plaintive  cries  and  pas- 
sionate appeal  as  though  he  were  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  on  geology,  keeping  his  eye 
on  the  audience  whatever  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  other  performers,  his  move- 
ments being  those  of  a  jointed  wooden 
doll. 

The  gentlemen  occupied  the  pit,  and  the 
ladies  the  boxes,  which  gentlemen  may 
share  with  them,  or  visit  from  the  pit  I 
recollect  amongst  many  Spanish  beauties 
the  President  Mitr^'  daughters  being 
pointed  out  to  me  as  great  admirers  of  the 
terpsichorean  and  acrobatic  arts,  and 
was  told  that  they  had  manifested  their  de- 
light at  the  agility  and  manly  grace  of  three 
brothers,  acrobats,  who  had  excelled  all 
competitors,  by  sending  to  each  of  them  a 
handsome  gold  medal. 

There  is  smoking  of  cigarettes  in  the  pit 
and  conversation  is  kept  up  between  the 
acts  with  great  spirit.  Operas  and  plays 
are  most  frequented  on  Sundays. 

Our  visits  to  various  quintas  were  very 
pleasant.  At  Count  Costino's,  before  mak- 
ing a  tour  ot  the  grounds,  we  were  offered 
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a  variety  of  rich  cakes  and  Scotch  ale. 
The  farm  and  orchard  were  in  excellent  or- 
der, a  Mount  St  Bernard  dog  whose  eyes 
I  observed  to  be  of  a  pale  blue,  acting  as 
sentirel.  All  the  animals  were  very  tame 
and  attached  to  their  master,  with  the  ex- 
ception, as  to  tameness,  of  a  horse  that 
Ansel  mounted)  and  after  a  grand  struggle 
without  blows,  conquered.  Horses  are 
cheap,  and  you  really  may  see  here  beggars 
on  horseback.  In  the  dry  season  I  have 
secin  beyond  Belgrano  the  ground  strewn 
with  carcasses  of  horses,  that  unable  to  sub- 
sist on  the  dried  up  grass,  and  wiM  with 
thirst,  had  travelled  great  distances  in  search 
of  Mrater. 

We  met  an  acquaintance  of  Signor  Bi- 
anchi*s  from  the  interior,  who  promised  to 
fulfill  an  order  for  tiger  skins  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  make  nothing  of 
killing  off  a  few  tigers  every  day."  I  never 
saw  such  a  laughing  face  as  his,  and  I  at- 
tributed it  to  his  delight  at  being  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  number  of  human  beings  once 
more.  The  ladies  of  our  party  were  pre- 
sented with  magnificent  bouquets,  and  in 
going  home  we  gathered  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  of  some  trees  curious  little 
conical  baskets  or  nests  formed  by  insects 
from  pieces  of  stems  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  laid  in  rows 
and  covered  with  a  silvery  web.  We  found 
numbers  of  cocoanuts  on  the  ground,  but 
the  hedges  of  aloe  or  prickly  pear  yielded 
no  fruit,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  lef^  the  carriage  armed  with 
penknives  to  obtain  some. 

On  returning  from  one  of  our  visits  to 
the  pretty  quinta  of  Signor  Bianchi  at 
Belgrano  (where  we  had  extemporized  a 
luncheon  of  preserved  tono,  champagne, 
and  fruit  and  radishes  from  the  kitchen  gar- 
den,) we  stopped  at  a  nursery  garden  kept 
by  a  Frenchman,  where  we  sat  in  the  open 
air  and  partook  of  coffee,  monstrous  fruit, 
and  honey  in  the  comb.  A  large  bottleful 
of  this  honey  was  put  up  for  me,  and  I  was 
presented  with  one  of  the  floral  baskets 
made  there  for  sale,  which  are  very  costly 
and  consist  of  handled  baskets  formed  of 
double  pink  clover  heads  strung  on  wire 
bent  into  various  patterns,  and  containing 


a  bouquet  of  the  choicest  flowers  to  be 
procured. 

We  went  over  the  grounds,  admiring  the 
parterres,  which  were  irrigated  by  a  wind- 
mill-looking structure  at  the  end.  Most 
of  the  gardens  in  Buenos  Ayres  are  wa- 
tered by  irrigation,  the  whole  of  the  Plain 
being  about  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  water  of  the  many  wells  is 
hard  and  brackish,  but  owing  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  country  there  are  no  running 
streams. 

A  well  made  road  leads  from  the  city  to 
Palermo,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dic- 
tator Rosas,  afterwards  used  as  barracks. 
Ah  how  many  unhappy  ones  had  passed 
under  those  white  porticos  !  Once  on  re- 
turning from  this  place  ^.portefio  reverently 
pointed  out  a  canal  enclosed  and  shaded  by 
trees,  as  being  hallowed  to  the  memory  of 
Rosas'  daughter,  the  accomplished  and 
lovely  mediatress  Manvelita,  who  was 
wont  to  row  along  it  in  her  little  pleasure 
boat  When  last  I  heard  of  Rosas  and  his 
daughter  they  were  residing  in  Southamp- 
ton, England.  A  portrait  of  her  in  my 
possession,  taken  at  a  late  date,  represents 
her  as  portly  and  mature  looking,  but  with 
a  pleasant  expression  remaining  which  sug- 
gests what  she  used  to  be. 

It  is  the  ordinary  Sunday  recreation  to 
go  to  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  retiro  to 
hear  the  Zouave  band  perform.  As  one 
walks  through  the  streets  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  behind  the  iron-barred  windows, 
ladies  attired  both  in  outdoor  and  indoor 
custume,  seated  in  various  attitudes  indic- 
ative of  careless  grace,  haughty  dignity, 
or  retiring  timidity  according  to  the  views 
of  the  becoming  entertained  by  each  one, 
and  maintaining  such  attitude  with  the 
perseverance  of  a  St  Simeon  Stylites,'for 
on  our  return  from  the  retiro  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards,  we  would  invariably  find 
that  they  had  not  altered  the  position  of  as 
much  as  a  finger  !  and  were  still  gazing  at 
the  passers  by  and  being  gazed  at. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  live  entirely 
for  outside  show.  A  quaint  looking  device 
that  meets  one's  eyes  at  street  corners  or 
on  walls  of  houses,  is  that  of  a  florid  com- 
plexioned  woman  with  a  frilled  nightcap 
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and  wasp-like  waist,  who  holds  in  her  lap  a 
supernaturally  old-looking  infant.  Beneath 
is  inscribed  the  legend  "  Sage  Femme." 

A  fine  equestrian  statue  was  in  firtmt  of 
the  retire  barrack,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  Argentine  flag  was  wont  to  wave,  but 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1865,  the  reiiro 
mag^ne  took  fire  from  the  careless  smok- 
ing of  a  soldier  in  a  room  where  cases  of 
gunpowder  were  lying,  about  to  be  removed 
to  an  adjacent  magazine.  The  news  came 
that  "the  shock  of  the  explosion  was  felt  at 
a  great  distance.  Seven  carts  with  twenty- 
six  bodies  were  removed  to  the  Recoleta 
cemetery  during  the  first  two  hours.  When 
the  muster  roll  was  called,  the  names  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
were  not  responded  to.  Fragments  of  the 
bodies  of  women  and  children  were  found. 
Buildings  near  were  injured,  some  unroofed. 
General  Mitr^,  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  was  personally  most  active  in  di- 
recting arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
the  dead  and  relief  of  those  wounded." 

The  plaza  retire  used  to  be  a  very  fa- 
vorite place  of  resort,  as  was  also  a  prom- 
enade ground  in  a  less  aristocratic  part  of 
the  town,  where  children  could  be  accom- 
modated with  rides  gratis  on  **go  rounders" 
of  legless  wooden  horses,  and  cars,  and 
might  refresh  themselves  with  candies  and 
cakes  from  the  baskets  of  itinerant  venders. 

The  great  holidays  are  on  the  feasts  of 
St.  Rosa  da  Lima,  the  patron  saint  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  25th  of  May, 
when  the  constant  jangling  of  bells,  the 
decorating  of  chapels,  and  display  of  fire- 
works announce  the  happy  day.  Stores 
are  closed  during  the  day  and  people  go 
about  in  their  best  attire.  A  two  days' 
feast  precedes  this  anniversary  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  May  25th,  1810,  when  this  south- 
ern state  was  emancipated  from  the  yoke 
of  Spain.  On  one"  of  these  anniversaries, 
we  went  with  Madame  Bianchi  and  her 
fair  sister  Euclide  to  the  Cathedral  to  hear 
-  the  Te  Deum  intoned  by  the  Bishop.  The 
service  was  attended  by  the  President, 
Governor,  Corps  Diplomatique,  and  military 
and  civil  officials. 

The  Cathedrals  have  very  fine  interiors, 
and  some  are  splendidly  decorated.  In  a 
work  published  ib  1825  it  is  said,  "Most  of 


the  buildings,  public  as  well  as  private, 
were  built  of  mud  till  the  Jesuits  introduced 
the  art  of  making  lime  from  shells."  The 
architecture  of  the  Cathedral  and  most  of 
the  churches  is  ascribed  to  them,  and  five 
hundred  Indians  are  stated  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  several  years  under  their  inspec- 
tion upon  the  fortification,  port,  and  Cathe- 
dral. The  latter  is  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some structure  with  cupola  and  portico. 
The  interior  is  profusely  decorated  with 
carving  and  gilding,  and  the  dome  is  painted 
in  compartments  with  representations  of 
Acts  Si  the  Apostles.  The  church  of  the 
Franciscans  and  that  of  the  Convent  of 
Mercy  are  next  in  rank.  Both  have  steeples 
and  cupolas  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Cathedral.  In  the  former  there  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  executed  by  a 
native  artist,  which  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing great  merit  The  frame  is  composed 
entirely  of  feathers  of  a  bright  gold  color, 
so  ingeniously  put  together  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  the  nicest  carving  and  gild- 
ing ;  nor  can  the  difference  be  detected  ex- 
cept by  the  touch.  The  converted  Indians 
have  a  church  on  the  skirts  of  the  town 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  There  are  several 
convents  and  nunneries,  a  foundling  hospi- 
tal, an  orphan  asylum,  and  other  institutions 
of  a  benevolent  nature.  All  these  edifices 
are  built  of  a  beautiful  white  stone  found  in 
a  plain  not  far  from  the  city. 

After  an  early  dinner  we  went  to  the 
Piaza  Vittoria,  where  the  colored  people 
or  mestizoes  were  in  great  force.  One  very 
tall  negress,  neither  young  or  handsome, 
sustained  over  ihimense  hoops  a  sky  blue 
satin  skirt  with  flowing  train,  that  grandi- 
osely swept  away  basketsful  of  bananas, 
oranges,  and  gingerbread  cakes,  in  its 
course.  She  wore  natural  roses  in  the  lace 
about  her  head,  and  in  Spanish  style  shaded 
her  eyes  with  an  ouspread  fan  in  lieu  of  a 
parasol,  whilst  she  lavished  condescending 
smiles  on  all  beholders.  The  Zouave  sol- 
diers mustered  to  a  considerable  number, 
rolling  their  eyes  in  every  direction  to  see 
what  effect  their  personal  appearance  pro- 
duced on  the  assembled  multitude.  A  mil- 
itary band  performed,  speeches  were  de- 
livered from  balconies,  and  on  this  day, 
Congress  signed  the  ratification  of  the  Cor- 
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dova  nulway  contract.  The  four  kiosques 
were  coverted  into  lottery  offices,  and 
seemed  to  be  doing  a  great  business.  In 
the  evening,  acrobatic  tricks,  balloons,  fire- 
works, and  a  transparency  representing 
Liberty  were  dispkiyed. 

During  our  second  stay  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
oar  first  officer  one  day  made  his  appear- 
ance at  our  hotel  with  one  e3re  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  He  had  not  slept  for  several 
nights  and  had  fdnted  frequently.  It 
seemed  that  a  certain  wind  of  frequent  oc- 
currence here  had  latterly  prevailed,  affect- 
ing the  human  eye  with  a  running  usually 
ending  in  total  loss  of  the  organ.  Ansel 
inmiediately  took  him  to  a  doctor,  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  undertake  the  case  which 
he  considered  a  very  serious  one,  and  Dr. 
Leslie  was  out  of  town.  Young  Mr. 
Browne,  (one  of  our  passengers)  took  him 
to  his  house  and  thence  to  the  English 
Hospital,  and  accompanied  us  the  next  day 
on  a  visit  to  him.  We  had  a  disagreeable 
ride  in  the  deep  cart-ruts  in  the  bog-like 
soil  to  the  hospital.  When  arrived  we  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  Reid,  the  excellent  house- 
sorgeon,  who  gave  some  hopes  of  saving 
the  eye ;  he  had  been  up  all  night  bathing 
it.  Our  friend  seemed  easier.  On  leaving, 
we  noticed  in  the  grounds  a  tame  ostrich, 
not  an  uncommon  thing  here,  running  after 
a  man  to  be  fed.  When  the  food  was  with- 
held, the  ostrich  would  threaten  to  kick, 
when  the  man  would  laughingly  yield.  On 
onr  arrival  at  the  hotel,  we  found  a  small 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Signori  Fred- 
^coandAngelo  Tagliabue,  Signor  Luigi 
Roncoroni,  and  Mr.  Murray,  contractor  for 
the  Northern  Railway,  awaiting  us  to  pay 
their  compliments  on  the  occasion  of  the 
^t  anniversary  of  our  wedding  day.  I 
need  not  add  that  bouquets  were  presented. 

You  can  scarcely  ever  walk  out  without 
seeing  some  one  carrying  flowers  in  the 
^d  or  bearing  them  on  a  salver,  with 
which  to  adorn  some  altar  or  present  to 
wme  lady.  You  also  frequently  see  ser- 
vants carrying  basketfuls  of  fruit ;  often  of 
a  nsoming  has  the  knock  at  our  door  an- 
nounced the  sq>pearance  of  some*  lady's 
Biaid  with  a  present  ol  splendid  fruit  from 
Patagonia,  where  they  grow  very  large.    In 
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Buenos  Ayres,  apples,  oranges,  bananas 
and  peaches  are  very  plentiful. 

Mr.  Dounes  subsequently  recovered  the 
use  of  his  eye,  but  decided  upon  retiring 
from  sea  and  taking  up  a  business  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  Wherefore  Mr.  Nagle,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  Jones,  a  smart  young  American, 
were  promoted.  Of  the  latter  I  would  here 
relate  a  little  anecdote.  He  had  gone  out 
in  a  boat  and  was  absent  two  or  three  days. 
My  husband  felt  very  gloomy  and  anxious 
about  him,  but  one  evening  at,  the  dinner 
table,  turned  round  with  a  smiling  face  and 
said  to  some  sea  captains  who  had  shared 
his  despondent  surmises, 

*'  It  is  all  right ;  he  is  at  this  moment 
perfegtly  safe." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  know  ?  have  you 
heard  anything  new  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  so." 

Sure  enough, — those  to  whom  my  hus- 
band had  given  instructions,  found  him  at 
the  very  time  when  he  had  made  the  cheer- 
ing assertion.  Mr.  Jones  had  been  lost  in 
a  fog  on  the  river,  and  having  no  instru- 
ments with  him,  could  find  out  nothing  of 
his  bearing  until  he  was  picked  up. 

In  referring  to  those  on  bo^d  our  vessel, 
I  recall  one  Henry  Sara,  a  youth  from 
North  Wales,  highly  recommended  to  us, 
and  deservedly,  as  a  pattern  of  integrity 
and  fidelity.  He  had  been  educated  not 
only  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  an  ac- 
complished lady,  but  at  the  Normal  Wes- 
le3ran  Sehool,superintended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Mawbey,  who  are  widely  known 
for  their  peculiariy  successful  method  of 
teaching.  Here  he  was  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  bore  away  all  the  government  prizes, 
but  his  mind  was  set  upon  going  to  sea  and 
travelling  in  distant  countries.  His  leisure 
hours  were  spent  in  boating  on  the  Menai 
Straits,  cutting  out  little  models  of  vessels 
and  drawing  out  plans  of  them.  He  at  last 
decided  upon  going  to  sea,  were  it  in  ever 
so  humble  a  capacity. 

On  board  our  vessel  he  was  treated  with 
due  consideration,  but  I  believe  that  on  the 
third  day  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  Rough 
weather,  getting  up  at  odd  hours,  and  go- 
ing on  deck  in  the  stormy  nights,  the  change 
in  food,  and  above  all  constant  sea  sickness 
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detracted  greatly  from  the  poetry  of  the 
voyage.  Then  on  reaching  "foreign  shores," 
a  few  holidays  could  not  give  much  insight 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people, 
or  the  products  of  a  country.  So  poor 
Henry,  sea-sick  and  sorry,  returned  home 
and  is  now  in  Government  employ  that  con- 
nects him  somewhat  with  seafarers,  without 
obliging  him  to  encounter  the  disagreeables 
of  a  sea  voyage. 

One  day  I  went,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Elise  Nuttall,  her  brother  Henri,  and  the 
maid,  to  visit  the  Recoleta  Cemetery,  where 
there  is  a  perfect  luxury  of  graveyard  ma- 
soniy.  The  Buenos  Ayrians  make  great 
sacrifices  to  attain  their  ambition  to  be  in- 
terred with  great  pomp,  and  to  hav^  their 
tomb  pointed  at  with  encomiums.  The 
mausoleums  have  glass  doors,  and  the 
coffins  within  are  exposed  to  view,  decorated 
with  vases,  candlesticks,  tinsel  ornaments 
and  flowers.  Large  vases  also  stand  on  the 
floor,  and  on  little  altar  tables  are  crucifixes, 
flowers  and  other  ornaments.  We  noticed 
a  woman,  apparently  a  widow,  going  into 
one  of  these  repositories,  her  large  crinoline 
scarcely  able  to  pass  through  the  doorway. 
She  moved  the  smaller  coffins  from  shelf 
to  shelf^  dusting  them  with  a  feather  broom, 
and  laughing  and  talking  loudly  the  while 
with  a  priest  who  was  smoking  his  cigarette, 
and  of  whom  she  procured  a  light  with 
which  to  burn  incense  near  the  coffins. 
Her  fece  appeared  to  be  bloated  as  with 
strong  drink.  The  face — under  the  cap  wi th 
four  peaks  resembling  horns, — ^was  the  most 
repulsive  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  maid  was 
carrying  on  a  one-sided  flirtation  with  a 
murderous  looking  gravedigger  dose  by. 
The  whole  scene  was  a  fit  subject  for  the 
brush  of  a  Flemish  painter. 

We  visited  the  solidly  built  marble  mau- 
soleum of  Marmora  the  poet,  and  macso- 
leum  Rivadavia,  which  is  an  el^;ant  struc- 
ture, in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 
The  graves  of  the  Monks  were  marked  by 
large  wooden  hearts  and  crosses  painted 
black  ;  flowers  and  wreaths  were  every- 
where. Occasionally  you  came  across  an 
old  coffin  from  which  the  crumbling  bones 
protruded,  and  the  earth  by  newly  made 
graves  was  full  of  bones,  nails,  bits  of  tin 
and  cloth.    It  would  seem  that  in  this  air. 


everything  dried  to  a  powder  instead  of  de- 
composing offensively.  Some  of  the  closed 
catacombs,  shaped  like  city  dust  bins,  you 
descended  to  by  moth-eaten  steps. 

At  the  Recoleta  chapel  we  were  accosted 
by  an  old  capellana  who,  smiling  sweetly 
spite  of  missing  teeth,  ijisisted  upon  show- 
ing us  "  the  lions." 

What  a  dance  of  death  he  led  us  1  First 
amongst  the  curiosities  were  "  Two  In- 
fants Slain  "  in  the  time  of  King  Herod  by 
his  pmmand.  On  my  objecting  that  they 
were  simply  made  of  wax, — "  Bueno  ! "  he 
replied,  "  but  then  their  own  real  skulls  are 
encased  therein."  Then  various  bones 
and  odds  and  ends  contained  in  glass  cases, 
and  boxes  ornamented  with  tinsel  flowers. 
One  case  we  are  all  understood  him  to  say 
^-contained  a  saint  with  a  hundred  ears  J 
but  it  might  have  been  the  iars  of  a  hun- 
dred saints  i 

At  this  juncture  wtei  an  irrepressible 
girling  came  over  us  all,  I  recalled  the  let- 
ter written  by  Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague 
from  Ratisbon  in  17 16,  where  she  says, 
"  They  showed  me  a  prodigious  claw  of  a 
Griffin,  and  I  could  not  forbear  asking  the 
reverend  priest  that  showed  it  whether  the 
Griffin  was  a  saint  ?  the  question  almost  put 
him  beside  his  gravity  but,  he  answered, 
"  They  only  kept  it  as  a  curiosity."  I  very 
much  admired  a  Gothic  table  that  had  been 
carved  by  the  Reooietas  a  hundred  years 
ago  before  the  order  was  dispersed  (so 
saith  tradition)  for  misconduct.  We  could 
scarcely  escape  from  the  attentions  of  the 
good  old  capellano  who  favorably  inclined 
l>oth  to  the  maid  Romana  and  to  the 
luncheon  basket  she  held,  and  after  the 
first  bite  from  a  fhrit  cake  which  he  ac- 
cepted from  her,  holding  at  in  the  position 
of  Mohammed's  coffin,  he  entered  upcm  a 
long  and  very  tedious  autobiography  of 
.himself  which  made  us  think  him  to  be  al- 
most a  centenarian.  Indeed  I  am  afhud 
that  taking  advantage  of  a  pause  for  brea^ 
we  took  our  leave  before  he  had  half  fin- 
ished the  subject  On  our  way  back  -wc 
met  several  funeral  processions.  Open 
cars  with  canopy  and  hangings  of  white  silk 
and  cars  with  plate  giass  sides,  contained 
the  white-covered  biers  on  which  were 
placed  wreaths  and   bouquets.     As    the 
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horses  moved,  silver  beUs  harmoniously 
tinkled. 

When  we  next  visited  the  Recoleta  we 
were  waylaid  by  the  same  mpellana  who 
doubtless  wouid  have  thought  it  a  fine  op* 
portunity  for  resuming  his  autolnography 
had  I  not  expressed  my  intention  to  see 
and  sketch  the  Jardin  de  los  Mendicantes, 
or  Mendicant's  Garden,  attached  to  a  sort 
of  Asylum  for  the  wandering  poor.  This 
garden  was  surrounded  by  the  four  walls 
of  the  building,  from  which  the  plastering 
had  fallen  away  in  large  patches.  There 
were  square  holes  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  walls  in  which  tame,  white,  tufted 
pigeons  built  their  nests.  Moss  and  tall 
weeds  sprang  from  every  cranny.  Ijong* 
robed  mendicants  amongst  whom  were  the 
lame,  halt,  and  blind,  were  tending  the 
flowers  under  the  auspices  of  a  priest  of 
benevolent  aspect,  who  with  folded  arms 
was  enjoying  his  cigarette  and  occasionally 
indulging  in  some  ^miliar  chit-chat  with 
them. 

After  leaving  the  garden  I  was  struck 
by  the  singularity  of  a  sign  upon  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  neighborhood ;  it  bore  the 
words  Las  Fibres  Dinblos  ''The  poor 
devils."  On  our  way  to  the  city  I  inquired 
the  name  of  some  exceedingly  tall  trees 
looking  like  elms  from  a  distance,  the 
trunks  ot  which  were  soft,  resembling  the 
outer  part  of  cabbage  stalks,  and  having 
wide  bases  upon  which  we  could  seat  our- 
selves. I  was  tc^  that  they  were  ombus 
or  umbus  (a  corruption  of  the  word  anbuda. 
deceit)  that  they  were  male  'and  female, 
the  female  tree  blooming  and  bearing  fruit 
resembling  somewhat  a  small  bunch  of 
green  grapes  from  which  much  oil  may  be 
extracted.  The  ombus  are  said  to  be  most 
unwholesome  to  sleep  under  in  the  night 
time,  but  form  a  very  welcome  shade  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  for  this  reason  are  allowed 
to  grow  in  numbers  near  the  habitations  of 
the  country  people. 

A  certain  Captain  Prout,  with  his  appren* 
tlce,  had  been  drowned  here  under  very 
affecting  circumstances,  and  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  of  his  sister  in  Europe, 
entreating  me  in  her  name  to  seek  out  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  deceased  captain 
and  inform  her  of  such  particulars  as  I 


could  gather  concerning  him.  Madame  Nut- 
tall  iufbrmed  me  that  the  graves  were  in  the 
Eoglish  cemetery,  and  procured  for  me 
some  newspapers  published  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  referring  to  it  at  great 
length.  Madame  Nuttall,  Elise,  Fidele, 
and  myself  rode  out  one  day  to  the  English 
cemetery.  It  was  a  lovely  place,  but  much 
in  decay,  though  of  course  that  added  to  its 
picturesqueness.  The  birds  sang  in  the 
sweetest  strains  ;  the  air  was  pure  and 
sweet  with  the  odor  of  flowers.  Here  were 
the  tombs  of  Madame  Nuttall's  father 
who  had  been  consul  here,  and  three 
brothers.  Whilst  resting,  she  related  to 
me  the  sufierings  her  £imily  had  endured 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Rosas,  —  the 
placing  of  spies  in  the  household,  the  con- 
fiscation of  property,  prohibitions  against 
wearing  certain  colors  or  even,  as  I  under- 
stood her,  the  garb  of  mourning,  until  she 
became  too  much  agitated  to  speak  further 
on  the  subject  We  found  the  graves  of 
Captain  Prout  and .  his  apprentices  side  by 
side,  unmarked  by  monumental  stones, 
birds  hopping  amongst  the  grass  that  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  cover  again  the  dis- 
turbed earth.  I  gathered  some  leaves  and 
uprooted  a  mallow  intending  to  preserve 
it  on  the  passage  to  Europe,  and  made  a 
little  sketch  of  the  scene  as  it  appeared  in 
all  its  simplicity,  which  I  afterwards  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  to  Miss  Prout,  who 
acknowledged  the  trifle  in  a  very  charming 
way. 

On  returning  to  Madame  NuttalPs 
home,  I  was  introduced  to  a  traveller  who 
presented  me  with  two  pieces  of  finely  en- 
graved cane,  of  about  four  inches  long  and 
the  thickness  of  a  pen  holder,  and  was  in- 
formed by  him  that  the.Guaycurus  Indians 
of  the  western  margin  of  the  Paraguay,  in 
the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  Brazil, 
wear  these  pieces  of  cane  introduced 
through  petforations  of  the  under  lip.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  the  first  instance  these 
perforations,  sometimes  excessively  large, 
since  degenerated  into  a  mere  fashion,  were 
used  for  utilitarian  purposes,  and  served  as 
an  accommodation  for  small  plugs  of  tobac- 
co, since  the  Indians  being  unenbumbered 
by  dress,  no  pockets  could  be  worn. 

Ansel  and  I  went  with  Mr.  Nuttall  and 
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several  of  hi»  family  to  Moron  bj  rail. 
The  arrival  of  the  train  at  a  depot  caused 
quite  a  sensation.  Children  ran  from  the 
far  distance,  mounted  gauchos^  and  drivers 
of  ox  wagons,  negro  women,  oW  and  yoimg, 
muzzled  dogs,  all  came  to  look  on.  I  was 
amused  at  one  stout  colored  woman  who 
was  holding  live  fowls  by  their  legs  entirely 
oblivious  of  their  struggles  in  her  absorbed 
delight  at  the  people  in  the  cars  before  her, 
and  made  a  little  sketch  of  her  as  she 
stood.  When  our  engine  started,  the  audi- 
ence began  to  cheer,  and  the  dogs  to  make 
the  loudest  noises  their  muzzles  would  per- 
mit. Only  a  fair  Sefiorita  seated  near  the 
platform  was  too  much  occupied  in  appear- 
ing to  be  anconscious  of  the  prolonged 
stare  of  some  man  by  her  side,  to  be  able 
to  lift  up  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 

Arrived  at  Moron,  we  went  to  a  hotel 
and  dined.  We  tasted  some  of  the-  dark 
wine  of  the  country,  which  was  harsh  and 
rough.  Taking  a  carriage  we  drove  out  to 
see  something  of  the  camp  and  camp  life. 
Our  way  throughout  was  amongst  dried 
grasses  and  tall  thistles  extending  over 
many  leagues  of  ground.  On  account  of 
this  flatness  the  same  kind  of  illusion  takes 
place  as  in  mirages  of  the  desert,  the  tall 
thistles  taking  the  aspect  of  trees  in  the 
distance,  and  the  sky  of  pools  of  water. 
We  saw  gulls,  pigeons,  partridges,  alba- 
tross and  birds  with  very  long  beaks  and 
legs  resembling  storks  called  ci^s, — 
Picturesque  gauchos  on  horseback  were 
riding  arour.d  and  manoeuvering  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Large  two- 
wheeled  wagons  covered  with  wicker 
work,  or  skins,  or  daubed  with  stars  and 
other  ornaments  were  drawn  by  half  a 
dozen  or  more  oxen  guided  by  long  slender 
poles  reaching  from  the  wagon  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  team.  Sometimes  a  man 
would  sit  on  the  forward  ox  and  knock  him 
or  his  fellows  on  the  horns  in  the  direction 
he  wished  them  to  take,  saying,  "  Go  on 
Black  "  or  "  Go  on,  Red  "  according  to  their 
color. 

We  visited  the  interior  of  one  estancia 
the  proprieter  of  which  was  absent  from 
home.  Though  a  man  of  wealth,  his  house 
was  wanting  in  the  comforts,  one  might  al- 
most  say  the  neecMaries    of  life.    The 


rooms  bad  no  fire-places.    The  only  stove 
was  in  an  out-house,  that  being  the  p^ce 
where  the  cooking  is  usually  done.    The 
bed-chambers  contained  neither  wardrobes, 
mirrors,  or  wa»hing  conveniences.     Not  a 
carpet  was  to  be  seen,  and  thi»  in   the 
cbeerlessness    of    their   winter    seasons. 
Everything  was  dirty  or  dusty,  and  to  see 
some  ladies  passing  by  on  horseback  with 
their  short,  faded  skirts,  and  untidy,  ker- 
chidied  heads  —  one  realized  the  subservi- 
ency here  ^  everything  to  the  out-door 
interests  and  the  rapid  making  of  fortunes. 
We  were  shown  a  very  large  herd  of  calves 
enclosed  in  a  corral,  and  the  working  of 
corn  by  machinery.     Pumpkins  and  Indian 
com  lay  strewn  around  and  the  appearance 
of  all  the  animals  indicated  plenty.    I  was 
told  that  the  hardened  manure  of  the  cor- 
rals impregnated  with  the  oil  from  the  mwA 
of  the  sheep  who  lay  on  it  —  when  formed 
into  cakes  and  turned  over  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  days  made  excellent  fuel.    At  this 
estancia  we  bought  some  bread-cakes  very 
much  like  sea-bread  irom^garani  baker 
who  took  them  to  his  customers  in  an  ox 
wagon,  or  sometimes  riding  on  horseback 
with  drum-like  panniers  at  the  sides. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  think  of  the 
number  of  square  leagues  to  which  an  es- 
tancia will  extend.  Fancy  the  estanciero, 
or  grazier,  passing  several  months  without 
seeing  other  than  those  of  quadrupeds^  and 
living  in  the  hardest,  poorest  way  imagin- 
able I  But  "  use  is  second  nature  ! "  We 
visited  a  plantation  where  large  and  odor- 
ous violets  abounded,  of  which  we  gath- 
ered quantities.  Here  I  was  presented,  as 
usual,  with  bouquets,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful.  Arrived  again  at  the  railway 
hotel,  a  lady  of  our  party  took  under  her 
protection  a  snipe,  wounded  by  shot,  the 
prettiest  one  I  had  ever  seen,  with  bright, 
rose-colored  legs  and  pinkish  and  blueish 
reflections  on  its  feathers.  It  soon  became 
very  tame,  and  it  needed  but  a  few  experi- 
ments to  prove  that  the  snipe  does  not  live 
entirely  upon  the  air  I  I  noticed  that 
all  the  children  bom  in  this  city  have  black 
eyes.  I  looked  in  vain  when  at  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodfellow's  church  amongst  the  Sunday 
school  children,  many  of  whom  were  of 
American  or  European  parentage,  for  a 
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pair  of  blue  eyes,  thongh  many  had  fair  never  without  regret  see  her  adopt  the 

hair.     Rev.  Mr.  Goodfellow  and  his  wife  fashionable   Paris  hat  which   is  worn  at 

were  much  respected  for  their  good  works  church  or  on  particular  occasions.    The 

amongst  the  people,  sometimes  under  great  fan  is  an  indispensable  article  at  all  times, 

disadvantages.  On  our  leaving  Buenos  Ayres  the  last 

The  ladies  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  ordinary  time,  our  kind  friends  perfectly  stoilned  us 

occasions  wear  black  lace  mantles  over  with  gifts  consisting  of  fresh  and  preserved 

their  heads,  fastened  under  the  chin,  with  fruits,  liquors,  doces^  cakes,  fancy  articles 

sometimes  a  flower  pinned  in  the  hair,  and  as  souvenirs,  live  white-crested   pigeons, 

generally  a  black    silk   dress.      Madame  cardinal    grosbeaks,  canaries,    parrots,  a 

Nuttal's  daughter  Ad^le  used  to  look  so  white  Spanish  poodle,  and  —  the  inevitable 

charming    in   this  costume  that   I   could  houquOsJ          Mrs.  Clelia  Lega  Weeks, 


June, 

From  Hower  to  flower  the  hum-birds  snuiU 
To  murmurous  music  rise  and  fall 

Like  zephyrs  on  the  wing,         * 
And  laded  with  the  sweets  of  the  rose 
The  bee  before  me  comes  and  goes, 

And  loud  the  crickets  sing. 

The  cherr}'-trees  are  bright,  together 
With  crimson  fruit  and  crimson  feather,  — 

For  chattering  red-breast 
Hath  thoughtfully  and  slyly  made  in 
Among  the  lacing  boughs,  fruit-laden, 

His  brown  and  homely  nest. 

The  month  as  June  \  the  ripened  grass 
Bends  to  the  bending  mower,  as 

With  swinging  scythe  he  goes ; 
And,  like  a  dying  saint,  doth  send 
Its  sweetest  breath  out  at  the  end 

In  blessings  on  its  foes. 

f  spo^ce  but  now  of  dying  breath  ; 
But  June  is  not  a  time  for  death. 

And  soon  again  is  seen 
The  field  beneath  the  aftermath 
To  shine  as  in  the  past  it  hath. 

With  tender,  loving  green. 

And  golden  wheat  and  silver  rye 
In  promise  of  the  harvest  nigh 

Are  waving  far  and  near  ; 
And  in  the  stillness  of  the  morn 
The  lengthening  of  the  bladed  corn 

Almost  I  se^m  to  hear. 

In  answer  to  thy  perfect  law 

All  things  unto  perfection  draw ;  — 

Dear  Lord,  it  cannot  be 
That  man  the  one  exception  is,  — 
Perfection  must  at  last  be  his 


li  thou  thy  harvest  see  1  r^  ^    '^\  ^ 

Ada  S.  Camam^'''^^^^^^ 
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The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E  MARLITT. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  firm  of  Claudius  was  very  old. 
It  had  flouriahed  and  had  a  wide 
reputation  when  the  tulip-mania  from  Hol- 
land ran  through  the  world. 

The  more  the  riches  of  this  merchant- 
house  increased,  the  more  upright,  simple, 
even  austere  in  their  manners  the  chiefs  of 
the  house  became.  They  maintained  the 
strictest  simplicity  in  their  style  of  living, 
and  through  a  whole  succession  of  testa- 
ments and  final  "directions  ran  an  earnest 
admonition  for  each  successor  to  a  life  of 
strict  discipline  and  honesty,  and  to  an  ab- 
stinence from  all  luxuries  under  threat  of 
disinheritanbe  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  outward  physiog- 
nomy of  the  gloomy  stone  house  in  the  re- 
tired Maner  Street  never  experienced  any 
embellishing  renovations.  They  must  all 
reside  in  it,  as  one  member  followed 
another,  and  the  business-rooms,  the  great 
stone-vaulted  apartments  with  the  brown 
leather  tapestry,  looked  to-day  exactly  as 
they  had  done  a  century  before. 

These  men,  who  with  one  l)and  cherished 
delicate  fiowers  and  plants  and  with  the 
other  sought  to  lay  iron  chains  and  bands 
on  the  next  generations,  should  have  known 
best  of  all,  that  any  deviation  or  variety  in 
plants^  in  its  development,  does  not  ask 
much  about  the  leading-strings  of  law,  and 
they  would  have  been  wise,  had  they  ap- 
plied their  experience  in  flower  culture,  to 
the  favor  of  human  nature. 

5berhard  Claudius,  evidently  an  intelli- 
gent and  highly  respected  man,  suffered 
much  under  the  constraining  traditions  of 
the  house,  but  also  knew  how  to  relieve 
himself  It  is  related  that  his  beautiful,  re- 
fined, and  passionately  loved  wife  became 
melancholy  in  the  gloomy  apartments  of 
the  front  house.  One  day,  very  privately, 
strange  workmen  came,  and  imder  the  di- 
rection of  a  French  architect  removed  a 
number  of  old,  long-preserved  trees  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  piece  of  woodland, 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  firm ;  and 
gradually  in  the  shelter  of  the  woody 
thicket  arose  a  cheerful  little  villa  full  of 


sunshine,  full  of  soft  cushioned  fumitorey 
with  hovering  cupids  on  the  walls,  and  lofty 
mirrors  brilliantly  reflecting  the  image  of 
the  adored  wife.  And  on  the  day  when 
his  pale  flower  walked  for  the  first  time 
around  the  pond,  risen  as  by  magic  spell 
there,  and  in  the  broad  sunny  halls  with  a 
shout  of  joy  tell  on  the  neck  of  the  tender 
husband,  then  in  honor  of  her  he  christened 
the*villa  "  Caroline's  Joy." 

Eberhard  Claudius  was  the  founder  of 
the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  the  valuable 
library  and  autograph  collection.  He  trav- 
elled through  Italy  and  France,  and  with  a 
rare  critical  glance  discovered,  and  brought 
home  treasures  of  art  and  science,  but 
which  on  German  soil  were  stored  away  in 
the  privacy  of  the  rooms  of  the  Caroline's- 
Joy,  like  the  freshly  blooming  wife. 

After  him,  Conrad  his  son  became  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  fell  back  again  into 
the  old  ruts.  With  puritanic  sternness  he 
re-established  the  old  customs  of  the  an- 
cient house,  while  the  Caroline's-Joy,  as  a 
creation  of  woridly-minded,  luxurious  tastes* 
and  therefore  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors  was  with  its  treasures  placed  un- 
der locks  and  bolts;  but  the  "variety'' 
made  its  appearance  again  in  his  grandson, 
Lothair  Claudius. 

He  decidedly  refused  to  become  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm',  when  he  and  his 
younger  brother  Eric  at  an  early  age  lost 
both  parents.  His  fiery  temperament  de- 
cided for  a  military  career;  here  he  ad- 
vanced quickly,  was  ennobled,  and  became 
the  preferred  favorite  of  the  Prince  of  the 
land.  Now  the  Caroline*s-Joy  was  again  un- 
locked. It  was  well  fitted  tor  the  residence 
of  this  aspiring  shoot  of  the  old  merchant- 
race,  and  as  if  to  protest  against  any  farther 
communion  with  the  front  house,  suddenly 
on  the  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  side  of  the 
Caroline's- Joy,  a  locked  door  was  built 

Here  now  in  a  truly  woodland  solitude 
lived  the  handsome  young  oflicer,  while  in 
th6  front  house  (as  it  was  called)  the  book- 
keeper, Eckhof,  managed  the  business,  till 
Eric  Claudius,  educated  in  a  seminary,  re- 
turned from  his  travels,  and  faithful  to  the 
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old  traditions,  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  business,  displaying  great  enterprise 
and  diligence. 

For  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  the  deceased 
officer  had  had  as  little  comprehension  as 
bis  predecessors ;  so  the  chests  and  boxes 
in  the  basement  remained  untouched  for 
long  years,  till  suddenly  the  young  Duke 
came  to  the  helm  and  displayed  a  real  pas- 
sion for  archaeology.  My  fisither,  one  of  the 
greatest   authorities,    was    summoned    to 

K y  and  now  antiquity-amateurs  grew 

like  mushrooms  out  of  the  ground.  The 
conversation  in  the  ball  rooms  even  turned 
upon  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties, and  ponderous  words,  like  **  numis- 
matics, glyptic  and  epigraphic"  purled  from 
the  rosy  lips  of  graceful  dancers. 

Reports  of  the  new  movement  at  court 
were  brought  by  Dagobert  into  the  quiet 
business-house  on  Maner  Street  Miss 
Fliedner,  who  during  the  life-time  of  Mrs. 
Gaudius,  Lothair  and  Eric's  mother,  had 
come  into  the  house  as  an  assistant  and 
since  then  by  virtue  of  testamental  direc- 
tions remained  as  the  mistress  of  the  fam- 
ily, knew  many  half-forgotten  events  in  the 
£unily  and  she  recalled  to  mind  the  buried 
antiquities.  Dagobert  informed  my  father 
of  them,  and  the  latter  afterwards  repeat- 
edly told  how  he  had  stood  for  a  moment 
doubtfully  smiling  before  the  house  with 
the  stern,  business-like  ph3rsiognomy ;  but 
at  last  decided  to  beg  from  the  owner  per- 
mission to  search  which  was  given,  al- 
though apparently  not  very  willingly. 

Early  one  morning  my  &ther  descended 
into  the  basement  of  the  Carolines'-Joy,  and 
did  not  make  his  appearance  again  through 
the  day ;  he  neither  ate  nor  drank ;  he  was 
as  if  mad  with  excitement— a  monstrous 
treasure  for  science  had  opened  before  him. 
Mr.  Claudius  allowed  the  unpacking  and 
axranging  of  these  treasures  of  art,  and  di- 
rected that  my  father  should  have  some 
rooms  for  a  residence  in  the  lower  story, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  library. 

Ail  this  i  did  not  learn  in  the  first  days 
of  my  life  in  K ,  I  was  but  little  in- 
clined to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
£aunily  or  the  house,  for  after  the  first  ex- 
citement from  the  many  new  impressions 
received,  homesickness  for  the  moors  came 


in  full  force  upon  me ;  and  the  thought  of 
life's  returning  to  them  without  me  threw 
me  into  a  fearful  agitation.  In  the  "  front 
house "  I  went  never  of  my  o^n  accord, 
although  all  were  exceedingly  kind  to  me 
there.  I  began  to  feel  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  my  father's  employments,  and 
spent  much  of  my  time  in  the  library  and 
antiquity  hall,  from  which,  however,  I  was 
often  driven  by  Dagobert  who  displayed  a 
real  passion  for  the  study  of  antiquity, 
proudly  calling  himself  my  Other's  pupil, 
and  often  spent  half  the  day  in  these  rooms. 
When  I  heard  him  coming  I  fied  through 
the  opposite  door  and  escaped  to  the 
woods. 

This  piece  of  woodland  was  delightful  in 
its  seeming  prime valness.  It  had  been 
bought  by  some  one  of  the  old  Claudius 
family  not  for  business  purposes,  but  simply 
as  a  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  Sun- 
day walks  for  refreshment,  in  perfect  retire- 
ment upon  their  own  ground — it  was  the 
only  luxury  which  they  allowed  themselves. 
My  ardent  longing  for  the  unbounded  broad 
heavens  of  the  moors  made  me  at  first 
cold  and  insensible  toward  woodland  beau- 
ties. My  gaze  was  never  directed  upwards 
— a  green  heaven,  how  horrible  1 

Five  days  had  passed  thus  since  our  ar- 
rival, and  it  was  now  Sunday.  Ilse  set  out 
for  church,  and  I  stood  in  the  hall  looking 
after  her  as  she  walked  gravely  around  the 
pond.  There  came  the  old  book-keeper 
out  ot  his  room  with  his  hymn-book  under 
his  arm,  and  drawing  on  a  new,  tight-fitting 
lilac  glove — the  old  gentleman  really  shone 
with  freshness  and  elegance  of  attire. 
♦  Not  far  from  me,  he  stood  still ;  he  did 
not  bow;  his  tall  shining  hat  sat  as  if 
nailed  to  his  head;  but  with  a  long  re- 
proachful glance  he  measured  me  from 
head  to  foot  I  trembled  from  firight,  and 
as  he  was  about  to  open  his  lips,  I  fled  out 
of  the  house  into  the  woods. 

The  fearful  man — would  he  follow  me  ? 
At  last  I  stood  still  breathless,  and  looked 
shyly  back  over  my  shoulder.  The  path 
on  which  I  had  come  was  lost  behind  me 
in  the  bushes;  I  had  without  knowing  it 
ascended  a  somewhat  steep  hill.  All  was 
still  below— the  stern  man  was  certainly  on 
hb  way  to  church. 
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I  walked  on.  How  long  my  journey  of 
discovery  on  this  new  ground  lasted,  I  did 
not  know.  Certainly  hours  passed,  as  I 
strolled  up*  and  down  the  hills.  I  was 
wholly  in  ignorance  as  to  where  I  was,  but 
felt  no  fear,  the  pure  clear  air  of  the  woods 
dissipated  it  A  hill  lay  behind  me,  I  was 
again  in  the  valley,  but  where  ?  The  paths 
crossed  each  other  and  I  knew  not  which 
to  take — then  suddenly  through  the  trees 
on  my  left  I'  heard  a  human  voice,  which  I 
recognized  at  once.  It  was  the  voice  ot 
the  friendly  old  gardener  seeking  to  soothe 
a  screaming  child ;  I  followed  the  sound 
and  came  suddenly  to  a  wall ;  beyond,  it 
was  bright — here  was  the  end  of  the  wood. 
Above  all  things  I  wished  to  see  the  little 
screamer ;  on  the  wall  I  could  not  mount, 
it  was  high  and  smooth  ;  but  I  understood 
tree-climbing  as  well  as  a  squirrel  and  in  a 
few  moments  sat  high  up  in  the  top  of  an 
elm-tree. 

A  broad  landscape  opened  before  me  ; 
on  the  right  hand  was  the  city  with  its 
spires  ;  and  I  now  found  that  I  was  not  far 
from  the  Caroline's-Joy,  though  wholly  una- 
ware of  it  But  on  my  left  hand  so  near 
that  I  could  easily  see  every  object  in  the 
upper  rooms,  stood  a  pretty  little  Swiss 
cottage ;  in  the  small  garden,  the  old  gar- 
dener Schafer  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
shade  of  the  house,  singing  with  untiring 
patience  to  soothe  the  lustily  screaming 
child  in  his  arms. 

On  the  grass-plot  behind  the  house  a 
little  girl  of  about  four  years  was  playing. 
She  wore  a  white  dress,  and  long  flaxen 
curls  fell  over  her  shoulders  to  her  belt ; 
she  was  happily  engrossed  in  her  play,  tear-, 
ing  up  the  grass  with  both  tiny  hands,  and 
loading  a  little  toy  wagon  with  it.  In  her 
earnestness  she  did  not  for  some  time  no- 
tice the  baby's  cries  ;  but  at  last  went  into 
the  front  garden,  picked  a  half-withered 
gilly-flower  and  reached  it  up  to  the  naughty 
little  brother. 

"You  must  not  pick  the  flowers,  Gretchen 
— papa  has  forbidden  it,"  cried  a  man's 
voice  from  the  balcony. 

The  southern  corner  of  the  balcony  was 
so  thickly  twined  with  grape-vine  that  not 
a  sunbeam  could  penetrate  to  the  arbor 


within  and  the  table  standing  there.  The 
young  Helldorf  who  wrote  in  Mr.  Claudius' 
office,  stooped  out  from  among  the  branches; 
I  had  not  observed  him  before.  He  held  a 
book  in  his  hand,  and  although  he  spoke 
in  a  reproving  tone,  yet  at  sight  of  the 
charming  little  child  standing  on  tiptoe  a 
smile  played  around  his  mouth. 

Over  the  bridge  came  a  gentleman  and 
lady  together ;  they  stood  still  a  moment 
listening,  then  the  lady  left  her  companion 
and  hastened  forward  to  the  impatient 
child.  She  had  evidently  been  to  church, 
for  she  hastily  laid  down  her  hymn-book  on 
a  garden-table,  and  held  out  her  hands  to 
the  babe,  who  at  the  sound  of  her  voice 
ceased  to  cry,  and  with  struggling  hands 
and  feet  expressed  his  eager  joy — with  the 
overflowing  tenderness  of  a  mother,  sbe 
covered  the  fat  little  fellow  with  her  kisses; 
then  threw  her  arm  around  her  little  daugh- 
ter and  drew  her  towards  her.  She  was 
very  slender,  the  little  woman ;  one  might 
think  the  arm  could  hardly  sustain  the  stout 
boy's  weight  As  she  took  oflf  her  straw 
bonnet,  on  whose  blue  ribbons  the  child 
pulled  with  mischievous  hands,  I  saw  a 
delicate,  pale  face  under  such  a  fulness  of 
light-blond  hair  as  hung  on  Gretchen's 
neck. 

Meantime  her  husband  followed  her  and 
entered  the  garden;  he  resembled  the  young 
Helldorf,  the  handsome  men  were  evidently 
brothers  ;  taking  up  his  little  daughter  in 
both  arms  he  threw  her  high  in  the  air ; 
the  golden  curls  waving  and  fluttering,  and 
the  child  shouting,  "Uncle  Max,  do  you 
see  me  ?  "<  * 

I  felt  as  if  fascinated ;  I  had  for  the  first 
time  the  purest  domestic  happiness  before 
my  eyes.  A  most  heartfelt  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  pictiu^  and  an  ardent  longing, 
for  which  I  know  no  name,  mingled  with 
sadness  in  my  soul.  Never  had  a  mother 
pressed  me  so  passionately  to  her  heart ; 
never  had  I  experienced,  like  the  happy 
boy  there,  that  one  single  sound  from  a  ten- 
der mother's  lips  that  has  the  power  to 
still  at  onee  all  imaginary  woes.  But  also 
with  a  secret  pleasure  I  saw  how  the  young 
woman  caressed  her  children—- the  envia- 
ble woman  !    How  sweet  it  must  be  when 
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such  childish  krtns  stretch  longingly  out 
to  one,  and  expect  sdl  consolation,  all  re- 
lief from  the  mother  alone. 

Gretchen  returned  to  her  wagon  and 
chattering,  continued  her  play,  while  the 
others  entered  the  house*  Softly  I  glided 
down  from  the  tree  and  walked  along  the 
wall  seeking ;  I  found  what  I  wished  ;  here 
was  a  door,  which  led  into  the  road.  There 
was  even  a  key  in  the  lock ;  to  be  sure 
covered  with  rust,  and  apparently  never 
used,  but  my  desire  to  speak  to  the  little 
girl  made  me  skilful  and  strong ;  after  long 
effort  the  key  moved  under  my  hands,  it 
turned  around  and  creaking  the  door 
opened. 

CHAPRTER    XVI. 

I  ran  across  the  road,  and  stepped  to 
the  fence ;  Gretchen  stared  a  moment, 
then  quickly  leaving  her  wagon  cume  up 
to  me. 

"  Have  you  opened  it  ? "  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  door.  "  Do  you  dare  to  do 
it,  little  girl  ?  " 

I  laughed  and  said  yes. 

"  But  see,  your  garden  is  not  fine,"  said 
she,  contemptuously  turning  up  l\er  little 
nose,  and  nodding  towards  the  green, 
dusky  woods  behind  the  open  wall-door, 
"  You  hav'n*t  one  flower  in  it !  There  ! 
look  at  ours  —  Mr.  Schafer  has  many, 
many  —  oh,  hundred  thousand  flowers  1  '* 

"  Yes,  but  you  dare  not  pick  them." 

"  No,  not  pick  them,"  she  replied  deject- 
edly and  put  her  little  finger  in  her  mouth. 

"  But  I  know  where  there  are  many  blue 
bell-flowers  and  pretty  white  ones  —  those 
you  may  pick ;  and  strawberries  you  can 
pick  your  whole  wagon  full ! " 

At  unce  she  brought  her  wagon,  came 
over  to  me  and  confidingingly  laid  her  hand 
in  mine  ;  I  l^d  her  on  through  the  bushes, 
and  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  I  had 
found  flowers  and  strawberries  in  abund- 
ance. The  child  clapped  her  hands  and 
began  to  pick  and  to  pull  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  drag  half  the  woodland  of  Mr. 
Claudius  to  her  home.  ^ 

"Oh,  oh,  these  many  strawberries  I " 
she  sighed  in  her  happiness,  picking  and 
working  till  the  bright  drops  of  perspira- 


tion stood  on  her  forehead ;  meanwhile 
humming  a  little  tune  to  herself. 

"  I  can  sing  too,  Gretchen,"  said  I. 

"  As  pretty  sougs  as  I  ?  That  I  don*t 
believe  —  uncle  Max  has  taught  me  them 

—  now,  sing  once  1" 

My  musical  taste  must  have  developed 
young,  for  all  the  little  sing-song  which  T 
knew,  Miss  Streit  had  taught  me  in  the 
"back-room."  I  was  very  fond  of  Tau- 
bert*s  children's  songs  and  began  now  to 
sing,  "  The  farmer  has  a  dove-cote."  I 
seated  myself  on  a  stone  bench,  and  at  the 
first  notes  Gretchen  left  her  wagon,  laid 
her  arms  on  my  knee  and  looked  up  in  my 
face  breathless  and  listening. 

It  was  strange  —  I  was  startled  at  my 
own  voice.  In  the  heath  it  had  sounded 
so  faint,  the  wind  there  dispersed  it  to  all 
quarters  of  the  heavens ;  but  here  the  close 
drawn  green  walls  of  the  woodland  caught 
up  the  sound  ;  it  streamed  forth  so  full  and 
bell-like,  that  I  almost  doubted  mysel£ 

It  is  a  merry  little  song,  that  of  the  far- 
mer and  his  doves  who  fly  away  from  him. 
Gretchen  laughed  aloud  and  clapped  her 
hands  with  joy  after  the  first  verse.  "Does 
he  catch  his  doves  again  ?  Is  there  not 
more  of  the  song  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  began  again ;  but  suddenly  the  sound 
died  on  my  lips.  From  the  stone  bench  I 
could  follow  for  some  distance  the  path 
which  led  to  the  Caroline's-joy.  Now  and 
then  when  a  breeze  lifted  the  leaves  I  saw 
the»windows  of  the  house  flashing  in  the 
sun.  On  this  path  came  the  old  book- 
keeper —  I  must  think  of  a  white-tipped 
thunder-cloud  when  it  brings  a  sudden 
storm  over  the  heath,  so  threatening  was 
the  frowning  face  below  the  uncovered  sil- 
ver hair,  and  so  unexpectedly  and  quickly 
was  the  tall  form  advancing  towards  me. 
Gretchen  followed  the  direction  of  my  eyes 

—  her  face  flushed  deep-red  ;  and  with  a 
cry  of  joy  she  flew  to  the  old  man  and  flung 
her  arms  around  his  knee. 

"  Grandpapa  ! "  she  cried,  looking  ten- 
derly up  at  him  with  her  head  thrown  back. 

He  stood  still  as  it  turned  to  stone  look- 
ing down  on  the  child ;  both  arms  were 
outstretched  like  one  who,  carelessly  walk- 
ing on,  sees  suddenly  before  him  an  un- 
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dreamed  of  abyss  and  starts  back  in  terror ; 
in  this  position  he  remained  motionless  as 
if  fearing  that  his  hands  in  ^ling  might 
touch  one  golden  hair  on  the  little  head. 

"  You  are  my  grandpapa,  are  you  not  ? 
Louisa  said  so  —  " 

"  Who  is  Louisa  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  hollow 
voice  —  as  if  with  this  question  he  would 
avoid  any  nearer  explanations. 

"But,  grandpapa  —  our  Louisa!  She 
tbok  care  of  my  little  brother  when  he  was 
very  small.  But  now  she  is  away.  We 
cannot  keep  a  nurse-girl,  mamma  say^  it 
costs  much,  much  money." 

The  stony  face  quivered  and  the  hands 
sunk  a  little.  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  even  know  that,  grand- 
father ?  And  Mr.  Schafer's  Carlo  knows 
it  and  our  cat  too  I  Gretchen  is  my  name. 
But  I  have  more  names  —  pretty  names  — 
I  will  tell  you  them  all.  Anna,  Marie, 
Helen,  Margaret,  Helldorf  is  my  name."  ' 

There  was  an  indescribable  charm  in  the 
voice  and  manner  of  the  little  creature,  as 
she  thi^s  earnestly  enumerated  her  names, 
counting  them  off  on  her  little  stained  fin- 
gers, and  the  old  man  with  all  his  endeav- 
ors could  not  wholly  escape  it  —  he  might 
have  yielded  but  for  a  sudden  interruption. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  started  so  violently 
as  I  saw  the  light  dress  of  a  woman  flutter- 
ing in  the  bushes  in  the  direction  of  the 
door  in  the  wall.  It  came  nearer  in  flying 
haste  and  suddenly  the  young  woman  of 
the  Swiss  cottage  stood  only  a  few  steps 
from  us  —  uttering  a  loud  cry  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  The  old  man 
started  up  —  never  shall  I  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  icy  scorn  into  which  his  agi- 
tated, handsome  old  countenance  agsun 
hardened. 

"  Ah  !  see  there !  The  comedy  has  been 
very  successful !  One  knows  right  well 
how  to  train  and  make  use  of  one's  chil- 
dren !  "  aud  he  pushed  the  child  back,  so 
that  she  stumbled. 

The  woman  sprung  forward  and  caught 
her  in  her  arms.  "  Father,"  said  she,  with 
a  warning  gesture  of  her  finger  while  an 
almost  insane  smile  distorted  her  mouth, 
"on  me  you  have  dared  to  inflict  every- 
thing ;  me  you  may  even  tread  under  your 


feet  —  I  suffer  it  wittingly ;  but  my  chii 
you  shall  not  dare  to  touch  with  your  hard 
hand  —  that  you  may  not  venture  again  to 
do!" 

She  took  up  in  her  arms  the  child  itom 
whose  pale  lips  nc^  a  sound  came. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  has  brought  the 
child  here,"  she  continued. 

"  I,"  said  I  coming  forward  with  trem* 
bling  voice.    "  Pardon  me." 

"  I  was  about  to  bring  the  child  into  the 
house,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  old 
man  —  "  she  was  gone,  and  the  wall-do<M: 
stood  open.  In  fearful  anxiety  I  flew  hith- 
er thinking  possibly  your  eye  might  £all 
upon  the  child  —  I  came  too  late.  Father, 
I  have  after  fearful  struggles  resigned  my- 
self to  being  called  by  the  heartless,  im- 
grateful  name,  lost  daughter;  I  am  power- 
less against  your  attacks  to  which  the  world 
says  *  Yes  and  Amen.'  But  as  a  mother 
you  dare  not  attack  me."  She, pressed 
her  child  passionately  to  her  heart.  "  I, 
for  selfish  purposes,  have  trained  this 
my  precious  one,  my  sacred  treasure,  this 
sweet,  blessed  child  to  play  a  part  in  a 
comedy  f  That  is  a  slander,  which  I  will 
not  endure,  which  I  fling  back  upon  you, 
and  for  which  you  will  one  day  give  account' 
before  God ! " 

She  turned  and  left  us.  I  thought  he 
must  spring  after  the  deeply  offended 
woman  and  penitently  clasp  her  in  his 
arms  :  but  he  was  evidently  one  of  those 
men  of  unbounded  vanity  who  hold  it  im- 
possible for  themselves  ever  to  be  in  the 
wrong  —  if  there  sometimes  comes  to  them 
a  dim  feeling  of  having  been  mistaken, 
then  the  mortification  excites  them  to 
to  real  hardness  and  defiance.  He  sent  a 
bitter  glance  after  her  and  then  suddenly 
with  a  face  glowing  with  anger  stepped  up 
to  me  so  near  that  I  shrunk  back  into  some 
thorny  bushes. 

"You  there!  how  could  you  presume, 
on  the  grounds  of  another  person,  to  open 
a  locked  door? "said  he  harshly — fi^m 
his  tones  burst  forth  a  fury  evidently  long 
and  secretly  cherished. 

I  stood  as  if  paralyzed  with  terr6r ;  I 
could  neither  move  hand  nor  foot.  O 
heavens !  and  now  this  fearful  man  re- 
ceived an  assistant    Close  beside  me,  as 
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if  sprung  out  of  the  ground,  suddenly  stood 
Mr.  Claudius  ;  he  must  have  come  out  of 
the  thicket  there. 

"  Mr.  Claudius,"  said  the  book-keeper, 
evidently  disconcerted  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  proprietor,  and  speaking 
in  a  lower  tone,  You  see  me  in  great  ex- 
citement ;  I  came  Here  for  my  usual  Sunday 
afternoon  walk,  and  —  " 

Mr.  Claudius  quietly  interrupted  him, 
**  From  behind  the  bushes  I  have, seen  the 
afiair  in  its  whole  course." 

So  much  the  better  —  then  you  will  al- 
low that  I  have  reason  sufficient  for  being 
thus  discomposed.  First  without  our 
knowledge  a  distant  back  door  which  we 
cannot  watch  has  been  opened."  — 

"  That  is  certainly  improper,  Mr.  Eckhof. 
But  in  your  zeal  you  have  forgotten  that 
Miss  von  Sassen  is  the  daughter  of  my 
guest  and  is  not  to  be  called  to  account  in 
sucA  a  manner  as  you  have  just  permitted 
yourself  to  do." 

I  looked  up  astonished  and  sought  the 
eyes  behind  the  spectacles  —  they  looked 
very  different  from  What  I  expected.  But 
the  book-keeper  stepped  back  startled  as 
ii  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  heard  such 
a  reply  from  this  mouth.  The  white  eye- 
brows frowned  and  a  malicous  look  dis- 
torted the  lower  part  of  the  fece. 

"  Miss  von  Sassen  f  "  he  repeated  scorn- 
fully. "  Where  am  I  to  respect  the  nobil- 
ity ?  Not  perhaps  in  this  ridiculously  ar- 
rayed child's  figure  ?  " 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  to  emphasize 
the  titled  name,"  replied  Mr.  Claudius, 
slightly  flushing.  *  "  I  have  simply  referred 
to  the  consideration  which  you  owe  to  every 
guest  in  my  house,  without  distinction." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  yet  see  what  bless- 
ing hospitality  in  this  case  will  bring  down 
on  your  honest  roof  I  I  have  resisted  and 
prayed  enough  —  all  has  been  of  no  use  I 
The  heathenish  images  have  again  been 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  up  there 
in  the  Caroline's-joy  sits  one  who  knows  no 
God  and  sets  up  again  the  old  idols.  And 
he  who  has  the  sceptre  in  hi§  hand,  the 
godless  youth  on  the  princely  throne,  who 
should  go  before  his  people  in  uprightness 
and  godly  fear,  and  should  make  his  land  a 
tabernacle  full  of  prayer  and   praise,  he 


helps  to  set  up  again  the  golden  calf. 
"  There  is  a  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
that  is  great,  and  their  sins  are  almost  as 
heavy."  The  Lord  is  long-suffering,  but 
the  hour  will  come,  when  fire  and  brim- 
stone will  rain  down  from  heaven  !  " 

Though  evidently  deeply  shocked,  Mr. 
Claudius  let  the  zealous  fanatic  continue 
his  tirade  for  awhile.  It  was  plain  that  the 
old  man  spoke  out  of  full  conviction  ;  but 
perhaps  he  had  never  so  openly  avowed 
this  to  his  chief  as  in  this  moment  of  vio- 
lent agitation. 

"You  give  me  a  striking  confirmation, 
that  in  the  end  orthodoxy  must  lead  to  the 
grossest  bigotry  !  "  said  he.  Anger  and 
pity  mingling  in  his  usually  calm  voice. 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sad  I  feel  to  see 
that  you,  Mr.  Eckhof,  are  falling  into  this 
fearful  mysticism.  My  attention  has  been 
before  called  to  this,  but  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  The  right  to  control  your  views, 
of  course  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
asserting,  but  I  must  beg  you  to  suppress 
their  display  in  our  business  and  in  the 
regulations  of  my  house." 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply, 
with  a  hidden  malice  in  the  extreme  sub- 
missiveness  of  the  tones.  "  But  I  should 
like  to  make  one  request.  For  the  many 
years  that  I  have  lived  in  the  Caroline's-joy 
I  have  considered  it  a  privilege  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  strictly  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord,  in  reverential  stillness 
and  meditation.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  give 
orders  that  the  Sabbath  solemnity  in  future 
shall  not  be  disturbed  by  such  outcries  and 
^volous  singing  as  have  just  now  re- 
sounded through  the  whole  garden.  I  be- 
heve  that  as  an  old  man  I  may  ask  for  at 
least  so  much  consideration." 

Now  I  expected  certainly  a  reproof  and 
directions  for  the  future  —  but  no.  "  I 
have  heard  no  outcry,"  replied  Mr.  Clau- 
dius calmly.  "  But  I  have  been  obliged  to 
witness  a  scene  which  has  wounded  my 
feelings.  This  young  girl  "  —  he  nodded 
towards  me  —  "  with  her  innocent,  childish 
song  has  not  transgressed  a  command  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  Mr.  Eckhof,  you  were  just 
come  from  church  —  you  are  as  you  have 
plainly  shown  me  to-day  one  of  those  in- 
&llible  Christians  who  ^po^^yCf9>  ^^^^^ 
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every  action  of  theirs  to  command  of  God 
— ^how  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  sully 
the  day  of  the  Lord  through  hardness  and 
implacability  toward  your  child  ?  " 

An  angiy  glance  flashed  from  under  the 
white  eye-brows. 

•*  I  have  no  children  any  longer,  Mr. 
Claudius  ;  that  you  know  best  of  all,"  said 
he  sharpening  the  ^^you  "  as  if  it  should 
give  a  deep  wound  ;  then  bowed  and  with 
a  quick  step  returned  the  way  he  had  come. 
I  distinctly  felt  from  the  peculiar  emphasis 
on  this  word,  that  it  was  meant  to  strike 
and  wound,  and  I  looked  at  Mr.  Claudius 
—  the  dart  had  struck.' 

CHAPTER  xvn. 

Yes,  the  book-keeper  must  have  suc- 
ceeded in  wounding  Mr.  Claudius  deeply  ; 
he  started  almost  convulsively,  then  stood 
still  in  dumb  surprise  looking  afterthe  de- 
parting man  until  be  disappeared  in  the 
bushes.  I  wished  to  make  use  of  this  mo- 
ment to  glide  quietly  away,  but  at  the  slight 
rustling  of  my  dress  Mr.  Claudius  turned 
around. 

"  Stop  awhile  ! "  said  he.  "  The  old  man 
was  in  great  excitement ;  I  should  not  like 
to  have  you  meet  him  just  now." 

He  spoke  as  friendly  and  calm  as  ever. 
Yet  I  had  no  confidence  in  him;  my 
warmly  beating  heart  felt  chilled  in  his 
presence.  So  entirely  as  my  whole  soul 
flowed  out  towards  Charlotte,  even  so  little 
did  I  sympathize  with  this  man  of  cold  cal- 
culation. His  peculiarly  well-balanced 
character  and  his  strictness  of  manner 
which  neither  in  himself  nor  in  others  al- 
lowed the  least  transgression,  decidedly  re- 
pelled me.  He  had  to  be  sure  just  spoken 
in  the  sense  of  Christian  love ;  by  any  one 
else  I  would  have  attributed  these  words  to 
a  warm  heart ;  from  his  lips  they  sounded 
like  the  admonitions  of  an  unimpassioned, 
clear  reasoaer.  He  took  me  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  but  childish  and  inexperienced  as 
I  was,  I  yet  said  to  myself  that  it  was  only 
to  prevent  the  unwarranted  action  of  his 
subordinate.  I  was  much  too  zealous  and 
enthusiastic  a  pupil  of  Charlotte's  not  to 
think  of  her  judgment  of  this  man  every 
time  I  met  him. 

But  now  I  obeyed  and  waited  patiently 


until  we  no  longer  heard  the  heavy  step  of 
the  book-keeper.  Together  we  returned 
through  the  woods  to  the  Caroline's-Joy,  af- 
ter having  re-locked  the  wall-door.  Mr. 
CLnudius'  manner  was  most  friendly  and 
kind,  he  inquired  how  I  was  pleased  with 
my  new  residefice. 

"  The  front  house  seems  cold  and  gloomy 
as  a  tomb,"  I  replied ;  "  how  Charlotte  and 
Miss  Fliedner  can  endure  it,  I  do  not  see  ! 
/  should  die  of  depression  and  anxiety." 

"  The  wicked  old  house,"  said  he  with  a 
faint  smile.  'Mt  has  before  now  endan- 
gered a  woman's  life." 

"  But  the  flower-garden  I  love,  very 
much,"  I  returned.  "  It  seems  like  a  great 
book  full  of  fairy  tales  and  enchantments. 
Sometimes  I  must  shut  my  eyes  and  hold 
my  hands  and  feet  fast,  or  before  I  knew  it 
I  should  throw  myself  into  such  a  flower 
bed." 

"  Do  so  at  once,"  said  he  in  his  friendly, 
quiet  tone. 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  out 
burst  the  words,  "  Now  then !  you  would 
scold  finely !  How  many  groschens*  worth 
of  bouquets  would  you  lose  —  and  O, 
heavens,  how  many  packages  of  seeds  1 " 

He  turned  away  abruptly  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  "  This  information  about  bou- 
quets and  seeds  you  have  from  the  same 
mouth  that  has  already  told  you  about  the 
back-room  ?  " 

I  made  no  reply,  and  he  pressed  the  mat- 
ter no  farther. 

"  But  the  Caroline's-Joy  and  the  woods?" 

"  It  is  very  beautiful  here — " 

"  Only  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  on  the 
heath— is  that  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  ardent  long- 
ings for  Dierk-Court  I  often  sufler  fear- 
fully and  have  a  dread  of  striking  my  head 
against  the  trunks  of  the  many  trees  here." 

This  complaint  came  almost  involuntarily 
over  my  lips ;  no  one  else  had  ever  asked 
me  about  my  feelings ;  they  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  of  course  the  exchange  was  an 
advantageous  one  in  every  way. 

"  Poor  child  I "  said  he — no,  no,  that  was 
not  sympathy — only  nature  had  given  him 
such  a  very  soft  voice — "  Will  you  be  able 
to  endure  it  ?  " 

<<  I  must.    I  am  to  be  educated  and  that 
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requires  two  years  " — involuntarily  I  folded 
my  hands  and  sighed,  "  two  long  years  1 
But  it's  of  no  use  lamenting.  I,  myself, 
know  now  that  I  must  learn.  I  have  re- 
mained fearfully  ignorant  on  the  heath." 

"  To  be  sure  this  time  of  learning  and 
trial  is  necessary  to  you,  when  I  recall  with 
what  diflSculty  the  little  hands  signed  your 
name.  In  two  years  you  can  learn  much ; 
but  your  father  and  perhaps  others  will 
hope  that  you  may  not  be  receptive  to  many 
things  which  the  world,  and  above  all  life 
in  a  Court-residence,  teaches  and  demands. 
Mistress  Use  yesterday  begged  me  to  watch 
over  your  manner  of  life." 

I  started — that  I  would  not  allow.  .Vol-  . 
untarily  I  would  not  yield  to  the  intolerable 
jroke  under  which  Dagobert  and  Charlotte 
languished.  But  strange  that  I  did  not 
find  the  courage  to  say  this  decidedly  to 
his  face. 

''  ]  do  not  know  what  Use  means.  Miss 
Fliedner  and  Charlotte  have  offered  their 
superintendence,  and  Charlotte  I  like  ex- 
ceedingly." 

"  That  is  what  is  to  be  avoided,"  said  he 
gravely.  "  In  Miss  Fliedner's  hands  you 
will  be  wen  cared  for,  but  Charlotte  herself 
needs  too  much  disciplining  to  venture  on 
the  responsibility  of  undertaking  to  guide 
you.  Sh  J  has  in  truth  a  noble  nature  but 
there  is  much  slack  in  her  soul.  I  know  it, 
I  shall  often  enough  be  forced  to  step  in 
between  you  two,  to  warn  and  to  forbid." 

If  ever  a  spark  of  sympathy  for  this  man 
had  existed  in  me,  it  was  extinguished  by 
this  last,  recklessly  plain  speech.  He  at 
this  moment  bitterly  avenged  himself  for 
Charlotte's  tattling  about  the  back-room — 
I  knew  it  wdl — that  was  his  artful  manner 
which  so  embittered  Dagobert.  And  to 
this  stem  methodical  man  of  figures  Use 
without  fimher  concern  delievered  me. 
He  would  put  me  between  four  walls,  bid 
me  study,  remind  me  of  those  hateful  writ- 
ing exercises,  and  in  every  thing  which  I 
did  those  horrible  blue  spectacles  would  be 
peeping. 

Meanwhile  we  eptered  the  haU  and  stood 
before  the  corridor,  in  which  the  door  of 
my  room  opened.  Mr«  Claudius  took  of! 
his  spectacles  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
And  if  it  was  only  Mr.  Claudius  and  I 


could  not  endure  him,  he  yet  had  remarka- 
bly blue  eyes — they  opened  before  me  like 
the  cloudless  mid-day  sky ;  he  looked  gen- 
tle and  mild,  and  if  one  gazec^  steadily  into 
his  eyes,  then  one's  eyelids  sunk  before  the 
deep  fire  which  glowed  in  fhem.  Now  I 
was  silent  in  my  embarrassment — the  spec- 
tacles had  been  my  bulwark ;  with  them  my 
courage  fled  and  crept  into  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  my  soul. 

To  my  relief  Charlotte  and  Ike  now 
made  their  appearance,  and  Mr.  Claudius 
politely  took  leave  of  us.  Charlotte  put 
her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
small  package.  "Do  you  want  to  know 
why  I  have  come  ?  Here  are  your  stock- 
ings— a  dozen — I  ordered  them  for  you 
from  R y  they  have  jost  come,  and  to- 
morrow the  dressnuker  brings  your  new 
suit." 

"  Don't  let  yourself  be  cheated.  Miss ; 
that  is  never  in  the  world  a  dozen  ! "  cried 
Use,  balancing  the  little  bundle  in  her 
broad  hand ;  it  had  about  the  size  of  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  the  renowned  heath-wool  stock- 
ings. She  opened  it  and  looked  scornfully 
at  the  lace-like  texture  of  the  open-work 
hose.  "  So — so,  now  that  is  very  fine  ! " 
said  she  grimly.    "  Now  the  child  can  run 

about  in  K half  bare-foot.    These  may 

be  very  elegant  things  but  they  will  never 
come  on  to  the  dothes-Hne — after  the  first 
walk  out  they  will  fly  into  the  rag-bag. 
Alas  !  alas  !  my  poor  lady's  money!"  And 
she  walked  straight  to  her  sitting-room. 

"Don't  let  yourself  be  persuaded,  child," 
said  Charlotte  in  her  most  decided  tone. 
"  I  wear,  year  out  and  year  in,  no  others, 
even  if  Miss  Fliedner  should  turn  up  her 
little  nose  ten  times  as  much  at  this  so- 
called  extravagance.  Besides  I  have  a 
very  sensitive  Parisian  skin,  2in^you  must 
consider  your  position  ;  and  now  enough's 
said!" 

She  went  her  way^nd  with  anxious  heart 
I  followed  Ilse.  She  had  laid  aside  her 
bonnet  and  h3mm-book  and  stood  with 
flushed  fjice  before  a  flower-stand  of  beau- 
tiful plants  which  Mr.  Claudius  had  ordered 
to  my  room;  they  looked  drooping  and 
neglected ;  I  had  fh>m  the  first  looked  upon 
them  with  unfavorable  eyes,  and  did  not 
water  them  although  Ilse  had  strictly  di- 
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rected  me  to  do  so.  Now  the  beautiful 
flowers  languished  with  drooping  heads. 
Use  said  not  a  word  but  pointed  to  my  work 
and  then  the  spirit  of  perversity  came  over 
me. 

"  Ho  !  what  do  I  care  for  the  flower- 
stand  ? "  said  I  angrily.  "  I  do  not  see 
f  why  I  should  bother  myself  with  flowers. 
I  have  net  asked  Mr.  Claudius  for  them— 
why  does  he  put  them  in  my  room  at  all  I 
He  may  let  them  be  taken  care  of  now  too!" 

"That  is  right—- better  and  better  it 
grows  ! "  said  she  in  a  hoUow  voice.  '^Lace 
on  the  feet,  and  an  ungrateful  heart.  Le- 
nore,  to  Dicrk-Court  you  will  never  come 
back  again — and  neither  will  I  have  you 
there ! " 

I  cried  aloud  and  threw  myself  on  her 
breast — her  voice  cut  like  a  sword  into  my 
heart.  ^^  Dave  your  grandmother  called 
you,"  she  continued  unrelentingly:  **a 
beautiful  dove  are  you !  If  she  had  but 
known  what  was  hidden  in  you,  she  might 
well  have  called  you—" 

"  A  fiend,"  said  I  bitterly,  angry  with 
myself.  "Yes,  yes,  Ilse,  that  I  am — I 
have  a  wicked,  black  heart ;  but  I  did  not 
know  it  and  now  it  is  always  taking  me  un- 
awares." 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

The  next  morning  my  father  said  to  me 
that  the  Princess  Margaret  wished  to  see 
me  at  six  o'clock  that  evening.  He  was 
seeming  more  abstracted  and  lost  in  thought 
than  usual.  The  afternoon  before,  an  ele- 
gantly dressed  gentleman  with  a  small  box 
under  his  arm  had  gone  up  to  the  library 
where  he  remained  long ;  after  his  de- 
parture I  saw  my  Neither  going  out  to  the 
Duke  as  usual ;  a  feverish  flush  lay  on  his 
cheeks  ;  his  eyes  flashed  strangely  and  his 
hair  showed  the  traces  of  his  restless  hands. 

Now  we  sat  at  dinner.  I  could  eat  but 
little ;  I  was  anxious  about  my  presenta- 
tion to  the  Princess,  whom  I  could  only 
conceive  as  dressed  in  stiff  gold  brocade, 
with  a  sparkling  crown  on  her  head.  Be- 
sides, my  Other's  manner  disturbed  me. 
He  did  not  eat  a  mouthful ;  but  was  con- 
tinually rolling  crumbs  of  bread  between 
his  fingers  while  he  stared  at  the  empty 
space.    He  was  evidently  struggling  with 


himself  to  say  something ;  now  and  then 
he  glanced  shyly  at  Ilse,  who,  wholly  un» 
suspecting,  ate  with  good  appetite  and  as- 
sured us  nowhere  in  the  world  were  there 
such  mealy  potatoes  as  at  Dierk-Court  be- 
cause the  soil  was  so  sandy. 

"Dear  Use,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
something,"  said  my  tather  suddenly. 

She  looked  up  from  her  plate. 

"You  brought  the  bonds,  the  last  be- 
quest of  my  deceased  mother,  with  you ; 
did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  doctor,"  said  she,  laying  down  her 
fork. 

He  put  his  hands  in  his  vest-pocket  and 
drew  out  carefully  a  small  paper  package ; 
his  hands  trembled  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
as  he  opened  it — a  very  large  and  splendid 
medal  lay  in  it. 

"  Look  at  that,  Ilse— what  do  you  say  to 
that?" 

"That  is  something  fine,"  said  she  with 
an  ^^proving  nod. 

"  And  think  only !  it  is  to  be  had  much 
under  value.  For  three  thousand  thalers  I 
can  obtain  a  valuable  coin  ^which,  in  confi- 
dence be  it  said,  is  worth  at  least  twelve 
thousand."  His  usually  quiet,  gentle  face 
assumed  an  almost  ecstatic  look.  "  It  is 
the  first  lucky  event  in  my  life  ;  till  now  I 
have  never  acquired  a  thing  except  with 
great  difficulty  and  often  by  enormous  sac- 
rifice— and  just  at  this  moment  no  large 
sum  of  money  is  at  my  disposal.  Dear 
Ilse,  I  should  owe  you  a  life-long  gratitude, 
ii  from  the  money  entrusted  to  you,  you 
would  loan  me  three  thousand  thalers. 
There  will  not  be  the  least  loss  to  Lenore, 
for  I  give  you  my  word  that  this  thing  con- 
tains in  itself  at  least  three  times  the  value 
paid  for  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  may  be  so ;  but  how  is 
it  then,  will  it  dl&opass  for  as  much  ? "  she 
asked,  tapping  the  coin  with  her  finger  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  kind  of  nervous 
shudder  in  my  lather. 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  that  ?  " 

"  Well  now,  I  mean,  so  that  the  mer- 
chants will  take  it  when  one  wishes  to  make 
payments." 

My  fistther  started  back  as  if  she  stabbed 
him. 

"  No,  Ilse,"  said  he  sadly^  after  a  pause  ; 
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"  you  make  a  false  conception.  One  can 
not  pay  out  this  kind  of  money — it  can  only 
be  sold  again." 

"So — then  the  three  thousand  thalers 
remain  lying  in  the  box  and  are  only  there 
to  be  looked  at,  not  a  hair  different  from 
the  broken  stuff  in  the  great  hall  up  there  ? 
From  it  the  child  can  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
nor  buy  a  shoe  to  her  foot.  Doctor,  I  told 
you  from  the  first  that  that  money  is  not  to 
be  touched  I  In  Hanover  when  I  carried 
to  the  post  package  after  package  with  the 
five  seals — which  at  last  I  could  not  endure 
to  look  at — and  finally  made  a  sullen  face 
about  it,  then  my  poor  lady  would  always 
say,  '  Ilse,  that  you  don't  understand.  My 
son  is  a  renowned  man,  and  this  is  nec- 
essary.' And  now  I  have  remained  just  as 
stupid,  Doctor,  and  in  my  whole  life  have 
not  comprehended,  why  my  dear  lady  must 
become  so  poor,  why  she  must  sell  the  old 
silver  of  the  Jacobsons'  and  the  rings  and 
bracelets,  because  you  are  a  renowned  man 
— ^you  see,  and  still  less  can  I  get  it  into 
my  head  that  now  the  child,  too,  must  give 
up  her  little  bit  of  property.  Do  not  be 
offended,  Doctor,  but  it  al^^ays  seems  to 
me  as  if  this  monstrous  heap  of  money  fell 
into  a  great  bottomless  hole,  for  one  sees 
and  hears  nothing  of  it  when  once  it  is 
swallowed  down.  It  may  be  it  is  put  into 
your  business,  and  that  by  and  by,  some- 
time when  it  is  sold — " 

My  father  sprung  up — everything  he 
could  bear  only  not  the  thought  that  a 
stranger  hand  should  be  laid  on  his  collec- 
tion. He  stretched  out  both  hands  towards 
Ilse  to  intemipt  her,  but  she  continued  un- 
dismayed. "Besides,  I  have  no  longer 
any  power  over  the  money — it  is  in  the 
money-safe  in  the  other  house — ^you  would 
not  take  charge  of  it.  Doctor,  and  I  have 
delivered  it  to  Mr.  Claudius.  But  he  is 
not  the  man  who  lets  himself  be  played 
with ;  who  takes  to-day  and  give  out  to- 
morrow, just  because  you  have  changed 
your  mind." 

Without  wasting  a  word  my  father 
wrapped  the  medal  again  in  the  paper  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  His  wordless  depres- 
sion went  deep  into  my  heart — ^but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  In  Use's  whole 
manner  there  lay  the  deepest  satisfaction 


at  having  placed  the  money  in  safety.  I 
was  afraid  before  her  clear  hard  eyes  and 
did  not  venture  to  interpose  a  word  after 
my  father  retired  to  the  library. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  Charlotte's  maid 
entered  my  room,  bringing  a  covered  bas- 
ket on  her  arm,  and  ,as  she  raised  the 
cloth,  out  swelled  white  gauzy  waves  em- 
broidered with  small  black  leaves. 

"Miss  Claudius  sent  me  —  I  shall  try 
this  on,"  said  she,  emptying  the  basket ; 
meanwhile  chatting  with  Ilse,  whom  she 
assured  that  it  was  a  busy  day  enough  in 
the  front  house ;  a  company  of  gentlemen 
to  dinner,  and  Mr.  Claudius  in  the  midst  of 
it  making  changes  in  his  ofHce-room.  I 
heard  with  but  half  an  ear — my  eyes  gaz- 
ing at  the  wonderfiil  things  which  unfolded 
under  the  hands  of  the  speaker.  Ilse  fol- 
lowed every  object  with  sharp  looks,  and  to 
my  terror  her  fingers  stretched  and  pulled 
at  the  bright  thin  material  of  the  dress  to 
try  its  durability,  but  as  at  last  the  girl 
drew  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket  a 
pair  of  wonderfully  small  black  satin  boots, 
and  laughing  held  them  up  before  me,  then 
I  be  without  a  word  left  the  room. 

But  I  was  fearfully  hardened— her  de- 
parture gave  me  not  the  slightest  pang; 
on  the  contrary  a  stone  fell  from  my  heart, 
as  Use's  coarse  dress  disappeared  behind 
the  door.  To  the  nght  and  left  clattered 
the  solid  productions  of  the  heath-shoe- 
maker ;  Ilse  was  right,  in  the  open-work 
stockings  and  satin  boots,  I  felt  as  if  "half 
barefoot "  indeed ;  then  the  maid  arrayed 
me  in  the  gauzy  waves,  adding  here  And 
there  a  ribbon-bow — ^vapory  mist  where 
ever  I  looked  I  It  flowed  around  arms  and 
shoulders  and  from  the  waist  down  to  my 
feet — and  /  should  be  dressed  thus — If — 
Ah  1  that  was  too  much  for  me  alone ;  that 
I  must  show  I 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  cried  the  girl,  "  one  more 
bow  on  the  left  shoulder  I  Don't  let  any- 
body see  you  yet  I " 

But  I  had  no  ears  for  her.  Already  I 
ran  through  the  hall,  over  the  bridge, 
through  the  flower-garden ;  and  around  me 
|t  heaved  and  waved  as  if  a  white  summer 
cloud  had  caught  me  up.  To-day  I  had  no 
fear  of  the  front  house.  I  ran  up  stairs  to 
Charlotte's  room.     In  the  dark    corridor 
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stood  old  Erdmann,  holding  a  napkin  in 
his  hand ;  he  stared  at  me  in  astonishment 
and  I  thought  held  out  his  hand  to  stop  me 
— ^but  what  cared  I  for  the  old  cross  fellow? 
1  rushed  into  the  room.  Charlotte  sat  at 
the  piano  with  her  hands  on  the  keys  as  if 
about  to  play.  Not  far  from  her  sat  Miss 
Fliedner  in  a  pearl-gray  sUk,  and  lace  cap, 
more  I  did  not  see. 

"Ah,  Miss  Charlotte,"  I  cried,  "only 
look  at  me  !  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  "  I 
held  out  one  of  the  ftill  puffing  sleeves. 
"  Is  it  not  as  if  I  had  wings,  real  wings  ? 
Oh,  and  the  shoes  ! — no,  these  shoes  you 
must  look  at !  "  and  I  lifted  the  hem  of  my 
dress  and  let  the  satin  shine  in  the  light 
"  Now  it  no  longer  goes  *  tramp,  tramp,*  as 
in  my  horrible  shoes  with  their  nails  !  Lis* 
ten  now,  if  you  hear  a  sound,  when  I 
walk."  With  firm  soldier-like  tread  I 
marched  up  to  her.  "  Now  I  am  no  longer 
the  ridiculously  dressed  child  as  Mr.  Eck- 
hof  said  ? " 

"  No,  little  princess  of  the  heath,  no  I  " 
she  cried.  "Who  would  have  thought 
that  in  the  black  chrysalis  such  a  butterfly 
was  hidden  ?  " 

She  laughed,  laughed  that  she  must  hold 
her  hands  on  her  sides,  and  Miss  Fliedner, 
too,  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth 
and  looked  up  with  smiling  eyes  beyond  me 
— I  thought  at  the  wall. 

"  Have  you  seen  yourself  in  the  looking* 
glass  ? "  asked  Charlotte. 

"  Not  at  all — I  had  not  so  much  time  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary.  I  see  the  dress 
and  the  boots  so  ;  for  that  I  don't  need  a 
mirror." 

"  But  you  must  see  yourself  once,"  said 
she  pointing  to  a  tall  mirror  between  the 
windows.  Innocent  I  ran  up  to  it  and 
looked  in  the  glass — but  uttered  a  cry  and 
hid  my  fade  in  my  folded  arms — not  the 
slightest  thought  had  I  had  of  the  company 
of  gentleman  at  dinner  in  the  house,  and 
now  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  Behind 
me,  opposite  the  glass,  a  door  led  into  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  house — ^hitherto  I 
had  only  seen  it  closed — now  both  wings 
were  wide  open,  and  on  the  threshold  stood 
Dagobert ;  his  brown  eyes  met  mine  with  a 
smile.    A  red  collar  glowed  under  his  chin 


and  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  gold  glit- 
tered ;  he  was  in  uniform.  But  behind  him 
appeared  several  other  laughing  faces  of 
men,  and  in  a  corner  divan  beside  an  old 
gentleman,  sat  Mr.  Claudius.  I  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  and  tears  of  shame  and 
anger  came  into  my  eyes.  Mr.  Claudius 
sprung  up  and  stood  beside  me. 

"  You  were  startled.  Miss  von  Sassen," 
said  he.  "  It  was  a  bad  jest  of  Charlotte's 
for  which  she  shall  apologize  to  you."  He 
led  me  to  a  and  fauteuil  gently  pressed  me 
into  the  cushioned  seat. 

"  I  think  you  can  make  your  apology 
now,"  and  he  turned  to  Charlotte. 

"  Right  away,  uncle  ! "  She  flew  to  me, 
sank  on  her  knee  and  clasped  my  hand. 
"  Let  me  entreat  your  highness  to  forgive 
me,  a  poor  sinner,"  she  roguishly  begged 
"I  hereby  beg  your  pardon ;  but  only  yours, 
little  princess--from  all  the  others  I  claim 
thanks  for  having  prolonged  a  feast  for  the 
eyes," 

I  must  laugh,  although  the  tears  still 
hung  on  my  eyelids.  How  she  ever  could 
have  done  it,  to  fall  upon  her  knees  before 
all  these  people — that  seemed  to  me  es- 
pecially admirable — ^/ would  have  liked  best 
to  crawl  away  into  a  mouse-hole. 

She  returned  to  the  piano  and  commenced 
pla3ring,  while  I,  sinking  deep  among  the 
cushions,  remained  long  motionless,  thank- 
ful for  this  haven,  and  hardly  venturing  to 
look  up  at  the  guests.  Suddenly  I  felt  the 
seat  shake  slightly  and  looking  up,  saw 
Dagobert  standing  beside  me ;  he  stooped 
down,  looked  for  a  moment  deep  into  my 
startled  eyes,  then  covered  by  a  noisy  ac- 
cord on  the  piano,  whispered,  "  You  are  go- 
ing to-day  to  the  princess  ?  " 

I  nodded.  "  Then  think  a  little  of  me 
in  the  paradise  which  you  will  tread — I  beg 
of  you!" 

A  kind  of  dizziness  overcame  me.  Those 
whispered  words  in  tones  so  gentle  and  ar- 
dent, exerted  an  indescribable  influence 
upon  me.  /  should  do  a  &vor  to  him,  who 
on  the  heath  had  stood  so  scornful  and  unt 
approachable  before  me ;  him  the  Tancred, 
who  in  his  beauty  and  martial  dignity  stood 
like  a  king  among  all  these  tradesmen? 
The  blood  stormed  in  my  temples,  and 
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without  answering,  I  sunk  my  head  low  on  He  started  back  with  flushed  face  and 
my  breast — I  was  proud  and  happy,  but  flashing  eyes.  "  Child,  what  are  you  med- 
others  need  not  see  it  dling  with  there  ? "  said  he  gloomily.  "  I 
The  music  ended  and  the  company  broke  shall  have  to  beg  these  officious  tongues  to 
up.  I  took  advantage  of  the  general  stir  to  control  themselves  a  little  I "  He  was  si- 
step  noiselessly  out  of  the  room ;  passing  lent  a  moment  his  eyes  fastened  on  his 
through  the  corridor  I  glanced  through  the  brother's  fiice.  "  No,"  said  he  then  mildly, 
open  door  into  the  spacious  dining-room ;  "  it  did  not  happen  in  the  Caroline*s-Joy— 
my  eye  caught  sight  there  of  a  portrait  docs  the  thought  distress  you  ? " 
hanging  on  a  side-wall ;  that  must  be  the  <*  I — I  am  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  so  is 
handsome  officer  of  whom  Charlotte  had  Heinz,  and  Ilse  too — ^although  she  does 
spoken ;    the   proud   young    Lothair ;     I  not  say  so." 

stopped  to  look  at  it,  calling  to  mind  his  A  grave  smile  hovered  around  his  lips, 

sad  £Eite.    Suddenly  Mr.  Claudius  stood  be-  <<  I  see  ghosts  too,  sometimes,  whom  I  fear, 

side  me ;  foi;getting  all  my  timidity  and  and  in  this  moment  more  than  ever,"  said 

caution  I  pointed  to  the  picture.    "  Did  he  he.    I  did  not  know  whether  he  spoke  in 

commit  the  fearful  act  in  the  Caroline*s-Joy  ?"  earnest  or  in  jest    "  Are  you  going  to  court 

burst  from  my  lips.  to-day  ? "                    yu/ia  A,  Sprague, 


At    School    Street    Vestry. 

^MAY  z,  187a. 
I. 

The  old  church  called,  and  brought  her  children  home. 

A  fair  and  goodly  host  were  they  who  heard ! 

Each  loyal  heart  with  one  emotion  stirred  — 
Proud  to  have  once  been  hers,  where'er  they  roam — 
From  many  a  kindred  flock  and  alien  dome 

They  turned  at  that  pathetic,  tender  word, 

**  One  last  time,  children,  gather  jit  my  board 
In  memory  of  me,  whose  end  is  come.',' 
And  as  they  sat,  and  every  heart  was  stilled 

With  holy  songs,  and  melting  words  half-said, 
,  And  mighty  memories  of  days  long  fled, 

Lo,  all  the  place  with  solemn  rapture  thrilled 
As  with  a  rushing,  heavenly  wind  'twere  filled, 

And  Pentecostal  flames  were  o'er  them  shed ! 

II. 
'    Sat  at  that  banquet  many  an  unseen  guest 

The  ships  had  borne  them  home  from  every  land. 

From  Florida's  green  glades,  from  Europe's  strand, 
O'er  far  Pacific  seas  across  the  west. 
From  where  the  northern  iceberg  lifts  its  crest 

To  where  the  southern  cross  shines  lone  and  grand, 

They  came,  an  honored  and  a  welcome  band. 
And  took  their  dear  old  places  with  the  rest 
Ay,  and  from  those  unknown,  immortal  spheres, 

The  blessed  ones,  not  passed  beyond  recall, 

Through  the  rapt  silence  let  their  glory  foil, 
Till  the  dimmed  vision  saw  through  far-off  years 
That  feast  when  God  has  wiped  away  all  tears, 

And  all  are  one  in  Him,  and  He  is  all ! 

Mrs.  H,  A.  Bingham. 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

MRS.  WOOD  and  Phebc  sat  together 
in  the  open  doorway,  ostensibly 
engaged  in  watching  Lillie  and  her  two  lit- 
tle companions,  as  they  sat  clustered  to- 
gether on  the  grass  under  the  old  shade 
tree  outside  the  garden  gate.  And  a  pretty 
sight  they  made — one  well  worth  watchingi 
decorated  as  they  were  with  flowers,  the 
long,  curly,  yellow  hair  of  Babili  and  Elfie 
streaming  out  in  the  soft  summer  wind. 
Pretty  as  the  scene  was,  however,  the  at- 
tention given  it  by  the  two  women  was  a 
divided  one.  They  were  really  more  occu- 
pied with  discussing,  as  women  have  done 
ever  since  the  flood,  the  affiiirs  of  that  small 
universe,  their  neighborhood;  now  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  adverting  incidentally  to 
their  own  more  personal  and  intimate  con- 
cerns, and  altogether  manifesting  a  good 
deal  of  shrewd  common  sense. 

The  approaching  migration  of  so  many 
of  the  towns-people  westward  was  of  course 
a  staple  of  the  conversation,— who  would 
really  be  likely  to  succeed  in  bettering  him- 
self by  the  movement,  and  who  would  bijX 
in  doing  so. 

''You  see  it  takes  all  sorts,  o*  folks, 
Phebe,  to  make  a  world,  a^d  we've  got 
about  as  big  an  assortment  in  St  Reese  as 
they  have  in  most  places  that  aint  larger 
than  that.  And  there's  some  on  'em  ac- 
cordin'  to  my  judgment,  that  would  do  full 
as  well  to  stay  here  where  folks  are  used  to 
them." 

"  But  it's  getting  so  hard  to  make  a  liv- 
in|;  here  I"  objected  Phebe  with  a  little 
sigh.  *'The  land's  all  worn  out,  full  o' 
moss,  a  good  deal  on't,  and  not  fit  for  even 
a  sheep  pasture.  So  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"Go  West,  of  course.  But  whether 
that'll  cure  all  the  evils  that  have  been 
growing  up  here,  I  aint  wise  enough  to 
tell." 

"Why,  what  other  evils?"  and  Phebe 
opened  her  eyes. 

"What  other  evils?  Look  about  you 
and  see.  Where's  all  the  children  that 
used  to  be  running  about  here  on  these 
hills,  and  filling  the  c^d  school-house  ?  " 


"Grown  up  or  dead,  of  course,"  was 
Phebe's  matter*of-fact  answer. 

"Yes,  but  wher^  are  the  children  that 
should  have  taken  their  places?  Phebe 
Morse,  I  tell  you  something's  wrong! 
When  I  was  a  girl  and  w^nt  to  school,  the 
old  school-house  was  packed  as  fidl  as  it 
could  hold,  of  good,  strong,  roay-cheeked 
children  ;  a  hundred  at  least  always  ia  the 
winter,  and  more'n  fifty  in  the  sununer. 
How  is  it  now?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  tiiink  there's  half  so  rnaay 
now,  is  there.?" 

"  Half  so  many  ?  I  should  think  not  I  ^ 
exclaimed  Mrs<  Wood  with  an  indignamt 
snort.  "Where  are  your  eyes?  There 
isn't  a  baker's  dozen,  all  told,  winter  or 
summer.  No !  for  fifteen  years  you  could 
n't  at  any  time  have  counted  twelve  chil- 
dren in  the  whole  district  of  an  age  to  go 
to  school — and  that  where  there  used  to  be 
a  hundred  !    What  do  you  make  o'  that  ?  " 

Phebe  didn't  know  ir  the  least  what  to 
make  of  it.  She  looked  round  in  amazed 
bewilderment,  wondering  if  she  could  be  at 
all  to  t>lame  for  such  a  shocking  state  of 
things. 

"I  donHknow;  Tm  sure  I'm  surprised 
and  sorry  I "  she  at  length  in  very  humble 
tones  replied.  "Where  are  the  children  ? 
They  ought  to  go  to  school." 

"Phebe  Morsel  are  you  an  etemal 
idiot  or  not  ?  I  tell  you  there  aint  no  chil- 
dren !  So  what's  the  use  askin'  why  they 
don't  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  there  aint  I "  persisted 
the  good  spinster,  almost  ready  to  cry  at 
Mrs.  Wood's  emphatic  words  and  manner, 
but  evidently  expecting  an  explanation. 

Mrs.  Wood  looked  at  her  for  a  minute 
with  a  puzzled  expression  on  her  flushed 
face;  then  fell  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
grunt,  and  began  violently  fanning  herself 
with  a  newspaper.  She  never  in  all  her 
life  felt  her  overwhelming  superiority  to 
Phebe  as  she  did  at  that  moment 

"  You  great  goose,"  she  at  length  scorn- 
fully broke  out,  in  reply  to  Phebe's  still  in- 
quiring, tearful  look.  "  You  want  to  know, 
do  you?  Well,  its  because  the  parsley 
beds  are  all  run  out  I "    • 
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Ph^)C  now  began  t6  cry  in  earnest. 

"  You  treat  me  just  as  if  I  was  a  child !" 
she  sobbed  out. 

"  O,  now  Phebe ! "  cried  Mrs.  Wood,  in- 
stantly relenting  from  her  sarcastic  mood 
at  the  sight  of  Phebe*s  tears,  and  kindly 
patting  her  on  the  shoulder.  "Don't  do 
so  !  come  let's  talk  o'  something  else ! 
When  have  you  seen  Deacon  Jones  ? " 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Phebe,  at  this 
question,  was  complete.  A  pretty  color 
came  into  her  cheeks,  and  a  smile  instantly 
struggled  up  through  her  tears,  for  this 
name  was  one  the  dear  old  spinster  well 
liked  to  hear,  though  she  was  too  shy  to  talk 
about  the  good  Deacon  except  with  the 
very  few.  In  fact  Mrs.  Wood  was  thus  far 
Phebe's  sole  confidante  in  those  tender 
matters  of  the  heart,  which,  having  come 
to  her  rather  late  in  life,  were  a  perpetual 
surprise  to  her  own  unsophisticated  nature, 
and  constituted  a  subject  on  which  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  be  too  cautions.  She 
had  a  half-surmije  that  people  had  not  done 
hinting  about  an  unacknowledged  attach- 
ment and  disappointment,  but  fortunately 
it  was  all  mere  guess-work  on  their  part, 
for  if  Phebe  had  even  passed  through  such 
an  ordeal,  she  certainly  never  confided  it  to 
any  one.  Her  looking-glass  and  her  pillow, 
were,  in  a  matter  so  sacred,  her  only  confi- 
dants. She  would  have  died  a  thousand 
times  rather  than  acknowledge  an  unre- 
quited affection. 

As  regarded  Deacon  Jones,  of  course  it 
was  quite  a  different  affair.  He  had  spoken 
and  she  and  her  friends  had  therefore  a 
full  right  to  speak.  But  O,  how  shy  Phebe 
generally  was  of  accepting  or  allowing  the 
right !  Mrs.  Wood,  as  I  have  said,  was 
really  the  only  one  who  approached  the 
subject  with  anything  like  confidence  that 
Phebe  would  not  fly  off  in  a  tangent,— in  a 
humor  that  some  called  "  odd,"  and  some 
"  angry."  It  was  all  so  new  to  her— so  re- 
cent. • 

Now  the  particular  advantage  Mrs. 
Wood  had  over  others  was,  that  it  had  long 
since'  come  to  be  an  understood  thing  with 
Phebe,  that  her  firiend  was  privileged  to 
say  what  she  pleased  to  her,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  confess  that  the  good  lady 
sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  privilege 


to  bring  poor  Phebe  up  in  a  way  that  was 
a  little  startling  to  the  good  spinster. 

"  I  suppose  the  Deacon's  ftilly  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  in  September,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

**  If  he  should  succeed  according  to  his 
expectations  in  effecting  the  change  in  his 
domestic  relations  that  he  is  desirous  of 
making;"  replied  Phebe,  bridling  and  prim- 
ming her  mouth  in  a  most  dignified  way. 

"Law,  now  Phebe!  what's  the  use  o' 
playing  off  in  that  way  with  me  ?  As  if  I 
didn't  know  all  about  it !  Why  don't  you 
leave  dictionary  words,  and  say  right  out 
that  if  you're  ready  to  be  married  by  that 
time,  he'll  go  then?" 

Phebe  bridled  still  more.  "  Mrs.  Wood, 
I  don't  think  it's  proper  to  be  too  certain 
of  anything,  or  to  talk  as  if  I  had  any  idea, 
— not  but  what  Deacon  Jones  has  said 
enough, — dear  me!  what  is  LilUe  doing 
with  them  children?  Do  see!  If  Elfie 
hasn't  got  her  two  arms  right  round  her 
neck !     Did  you  ever,  in  all  your  bom  days !" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  demanded  Mrs- 
Wood  in  a  glow  of  exultation.  "  Didn't  I 
always  say  that  child  was  bright  as  a  dol- 
lar, and  only  needed  to  have  the  right  kind 
of  influence  about  her  to  come  out  wonder- 
ful? And  now  she's  got  it!  You'll  see  ! 
and  you'll  see  how  that  Lillie  Harter'll  get 
round  Babili ;  wind  her  right  round  those 
little  white  fingers  of  hers." 

"You  don't  think  so,  do  you  ?" 

"  But  I  do  think  so.  At  least  I  say  if 
anybody  in  the  world  can  do  tha^  she  can. 
I  never  in  my  born  days  saw  anybody  sa 
kind  o'  winning  as  she  is,  or  that  had  so 
much  fun  in  her.  L^nd,  Phebe  !  if  you'd 
only  seen  her  laugh  herself  to  death  as  we 
rid  along  in  the  wagon  this  morning  about 
your  old  hood,  you'd  a  half  died  yourself ! 
I  declare  for  it !  The  old  mare  came  pretty 
nigh  breaking  out  into  a  horse-laugh  at  the 
way  she  screamed  at  the  thought  o'  your 
wearing  it  on  your  wedding  journey !  I 
came  pretty  nigh  laughing  myself  at  her 
nonsense.  But  'twouldn't  do  you  know  to 
let  them  giddy  young  folks  see  that  you  are 
as  silly  as  they  <ire ! " 

"Laughing  at  my  hood!"  exclaimed 
Phebe  coloring  and  a  good  deal  nettled. 
She  had  worn  the  article  so  many  years 
that  it  had  in  a  manner  become  ^a^  and 
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parcel  of  herself.  That  it  was  at  all  out  of  • 
the  way — ^worn  out  and  wholly  out  of  fashion 
— ^had  never  any  more  entered  her  head 
than  that  her  face  and  her  hands  were  out 
of  fashion.  But  somehow,  now,  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  the  faded  thing  hang- 
ing on  a  peg  by  the  door,  it  did  strike  her 
that  it  was  a  sad,  disreputable  looking  dud. 
And>she  had  worn  it  before  Deacon  Jonesl 
in  fact,  she  could  hardly  at  the  moment  re- 
member tver  having  worn  any  other  head- 
gear in  her  life.  A  little  feeling  of  dismay 
came  over  her  for  a  minute ;  then  gradually 
a  color,  such  as  seldom  tinted  her  sallow 
cheeks,  stole  up  to  them,  giving  her  for  the 
moment  a  wonderful  comeliness. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  watching  her  narrowly, 
struck  by  her  appearance,  and  wondering 
what  could  be  passing  in  her  mind. 

''I  wish  Deacon  Jones  could  see  you  now, 
Phebe  I  *'  she  said  at  last  in  sudden  admi- 
ration. 

"  Why  ?  "  inquired  Phebe,  coloring  still 
higher.  "  Because  I  look  ashamed  o'.  my 
old  hood  ?  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  travelling  in  it,  and  that  little 
saucy  chit  needn't  have  laughed.  I  don't 
blame  her,  though ! "  she  added,  a  sudden 
perception  of  the  ridiculousness  of  the  ap- 
pearance Lillie  had  conjured  up  in  her  fancy, 
crossing  her  mind.  Reaching  up  her  brown 
hand  for  the  despised  article,  she  twirled  it 
round  with  a  comical  expression,  then  look- 
ing into  Mrs.  Wood's  face,  burst  out  into  a 
heartier  and  merrier  laugh  than  Mrs.  Wood 
had  ever  heard  from  her. 
■  "Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Phebe?" 
said  Mrs.  Wood  catching  the  contagion  of 
.  her  merriment.  "  What  are  you  laughing 
at?" 

"  Just  think  of  my  starting  off  by  the  side 
of  the  Deacon  on  a  wedding  journey,  with 
this  old  hood  on  my  head !  I  don't  care 
though  what  you  all  say  now.  Deacon 
Jones  liked  me  well  enough,  even  in  this 
old  dud,  to  ask  me  to  marry  him.  But  I 
know  now  what  he  meant  by  something  he 
said  to  me  yesterday:"  she  added,  suddenly 
sobering.  "  But  he  shant  say  it  again,  not 
if  I  know  what's  what  I  " 

Rising  deliberately  from  her  chair,  Phebe 
marched  straight  to  the  fireplace,  laid  the 
hood  under  the  forestick,  thrust  it  well  back 


with  the  tongs  and  stood  quietly  to  see  it 
bum. 

"  I  smell  something  as  if  clothes  was 
afire.  I  smelt  it  ten  rods  o£  What  in  the 
world  is  a-burning  ?  You  aint  afire,  I  bope, 
Phebe?" 

Phebe  had  started  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  voice ;  and  now  turned  a  comically 
guilty  face  on  the  Deacon,  who  stood  thus 
suddenly  at  her  elbow. 

"What's  that  you're  burning,  Phebe?" 

"  My  old  hood ! " 

"That  old  black  hood?" 

He  looked  at  the  little  heap  of  cinders 
smoking  under  the  forestick  ;  he  looked  at 
Phebe's  blushing  face. 

"  Well,  if  that  aint  a  good  one ! "  and  the 
Deacon  roared.  "  Well,  I'm  blamed  if  I 
aint  glad  of  it ! "  he  irreverently  added, 
when  he  had  finished  his  undeaconly  gufficiw. 
"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Phebe?" 

"  Buy  a  new  one  if  I've  a  mind  to  !  "  she 
answered  a  little  irefully.  She  didn't  quite 
like  the  Deacon's  laugh. 

"  O  now  don't !  Stop  a  minute,  I  guess 
I've  got  something  out  here  that'll  suit 
you." 

"Phebe  stood  looking  after  the  Deacon^ 
wondering  what  in  the  world  he  could  have 
for  her,  until  he  presently  came  trotting 
back  with  a  large  box  in  his  hand.  Ap- 
proaching her  with  a  bashful,  shamefaced, 
but  very  broad  smile,  he  opened  the  box, 
revealing  to  her  astonished  eyes  a  pretty 
straw  bonnet,  well-cov2red  with  ribbons 
and  flowers  of  a  decidedly  gorgeous  char- 
acter. After  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  take  the  showy  fabric  out  of  its 
receptacle,  the  good  Deacon  succeeded  in 
mounting  it  on  his  great  red  fist. 

"There,  Phebe!"  he  said  bashfully, 
holding  it  towards  her,  his  honest  face  all 
smiles  and  blushes  and  wrinkles.  "You 
just  keep  that  are ! " 

Phebe  stood  like  an  insulted  pythoness. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Wear  it,  Phebe  !     I  bought  it  for  you," 

he  humbly  answered,  becoming  suddenly 

aware  that  he  had  perhaps  done  a  very 

doubtful  thing. 

"  And  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  make 
a  circus  actor  o'  myself  with  that  mess  of 
flowers  and  furbelows  on  my  head  ?    No^ 
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t^hanlc  you !  When  I  want  a  bonnet  I'm 
abte  to  buy  one,  and  it  won't  be  such  a  mess 
o'  trash  as  that  either." 

"  I  only  thought  — I  only  wanted  —  I 
meant—"  stammered  the  good  Deacon 
taken  utterly  aback  by  Phebe's  unexpected 
mood,  and  looking  on  the  guilty  cause  still 
poised  on  his  fist,  as  if  he  wished  it  under 
the  forestick  with  the  other  hood. 

They  stood  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Phebe  watching  the  disturbed  face  before 
her  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye ;  the  dis- 
comhted  Deacon  changing  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  tears  in  his  eyes  and  utterly  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  next.  Phebe  at  length 
suddenly  settled  the  matter  by  taking  the 
bonnet  in  her  own  hand,  and  saying,  with 
a  penitent  little  smile,  and  one  of  her  pretty 
new  blushes, 

"  Let  nle  look  at  it  I've  only  to  take 
off  some  o'  these  flowers, — they'll  just  suit 
Babili, — ^and  really  the  bonnet  will  do  nicely, 
much  prettier  than  my  old  hood  1 " 

And  she  looked  up  into  (he  Deacon's 
weather-beaten  face  in  a  way  that  brought 
such  a  flood  of  joy  and  delight  over  it,  as 
quite  melted  the  good  spinster's  heart  and 
made  her  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself 
for  her  ill-humor. 

"I'll  wear  it  just  as  it  is  now,  Deacon! 
I  wont  take  off  a  single  red  rose,  nor  a  sin- 
gle poppy,  nor  one  of  the  daisies — I'm  ever 
so  much  obliged  to  you !  Who  would  a' 
thought  you  would  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  for  me  ! " 

"Trouble!!  As  if  anything  in  the  world 
I  could  do  for  you  would  be  a  trouble  1 
You've  forgiven  me  then,  haven't  you,  for 
taking  the  liberty  of  fetching  you  this  ?  " 
he  added  a  trifle  dubiously. 

"  Of  course  I  have  !  I  only  felt  a  little 
riled  at  what  you  said  about  my  hood  yes- 
terday!^ 

"  And  was  that  the  reason  you  burnt  it, 
Phebe?"  a  broad  grin  spreading  all  over 
his  £ace,  and  sidling  nearer  to  the  good 
spinster. 

The  Deacon  came  very  near  stirring  up 
another  breeze,  for  Piiebe  colored  rather 
too  highly  for  strict  beauty.  But  she  thought 
better  of  it,  and  quite  candidly  acdnowl- 
edged  that  she  was  caught,  by  saying 
£raakly; 


^*  Yes,  it  was !  I  never  knew  how  horrid 
the  old  thing  looked  till  it  was  laughed  at, 
and  I  thought  of  what  you  said." 

"  That's  'cause  you're  such  a  downright 
good  woman,  Phebe!"  said  the  Deacon, 
beaming  divinely  on  the  fair  spinster. 
"  You  never  can  think  o'  your  own  wants 
when  there's  anybody  else  to  be  thought 
on.  But  you'd  look  pretty  dressed  up, 
Phebe  !  And  I'm  a-goin'  to  dress  you  up 
the  rest  o'  your  life.  You  may  take  care  of 
anybody  else  you  want  to,  I  sha'n't  hender 
that,  but  I'm  goin'  to  take  care  o'  you  I  " 

The  good  Deacon  had  been  sidling 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beaming,  blushing, 
happy  face  before  him,  and,  as  he  ended, 
gave  it  a  hearty  smack.  He  really  couldn't 
help  it,  the  Deacon  couldn't,  any  more  than 
you  could!  and  Phebe  knew  it ;  so  she  just 
gave  a  little  blushing,  pouting  nod,  and  pro- 
ceeded hastily  to  hustle  the  new  bonnet 
into  the  box  and  tuck  it  away  with  all  speed 
into  the  cupboard.  She  had  just  at  that 
critical  moment  espied  Mrs.  Wood  coming 
up  the  walk,  looking  serenely  and  inno- 
cently in  every  direction  but  the  door. 

That  good  lady,  as  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
had  most  discreetly  gone  out  to  LiUie  and 
the  children  when  the  good  Deacon  entered. 

The  latter,  after  making  an  arrangement 
with  Phebe  for  a  ride  in  his  new  buggy  that 
afternoon,  took  his  leave,  a  happy  man. 
Phebe  went  about  her  work  as  demurely 
and  innocently  as  if  there  had  never  in  the 
wide  world  been  a  new  bonnet  hidden 
snugly  in  the  cupboard,  or  a  Deacon  Jones 
carrying  away  the  memory  and  fragrance  of 
a  stolen  kiss. 

CHAPTER    XIX- 

When  Mrs.  Wood  had  bowed  the  Deacon 
out  of  the  little  gale, — Phebe  pretended  to 
be  too  busy  to  tnink  of  any  such  nonsense, 
— she  went  into  the  house,  took  a  chair, 
planted  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  sat 
down  and  looked  straight  at  Phebe. 

"  Now  I'm  just  going  to  see  how  long 
she  means  to  keep  it  to  herself,"  she  thought. 
**  Sly  puss  !  just  as  if  I  didn't  know  ! " 

Phebe  took  no  notice  of  all  this  note  of 
preparation;  she  was  washing  beet-tops  for 
dinner  and  it  required  all  her  eyes  for  the 
work.  Mrs.  Wood  waited  patiently,  know- 
ing well  the  task  couldn't  take  all  day. 
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"  Phebe ! "  at  length  she  called  out,  see- 
ing the  greens  fairly  in  the  pot  and  hanging 
over  the  fire.  "  Did  you  have  a  pleasant 
call?" 

"  Pleasant  enough  I " 

"  Td  like  to  see  it,  if  youVe  no  objec- 
tions ! "  continued  the  determined  lady. 

**  See  what  ?  "  said  Phebe  with  a  guilty 
blush. 

"  Why  the  bonnet,  to  be  sure  I " 

"What  bonnet?" 

"  Shall  1  get  it  out  of  the  Cupboard,  or 
will  you  ?    I  want  to  look  at  it." 

Phebe  opened  the  cupboard  door  without 
another  word,  unearthed  the  bonnet,  and 
handed  it  to  Mrs.  Wood  with  very  much 
the  air  of  a  culprit  who  restores  a  stolen 
watch  to  its  rightful  owner. 

"Pshaw!  Just  as  I  thought!"  said 
Mrs.  Wood,  holding  the  bonnet  at  arms 
length  and  running  her  eyes  over  it. 
"  There  never  was  a  man  yet  who  had  com- 
mon sense  where  a  woman's  clothes  was 
concerned.  The  better  he  likes  her  the 
more  like  a  Hindoo  idol  he  wants  to  make 
her  look!  Here,  Phebe  I  hand  me  my 
scissors  ! " 

"  O,  Mrs.  Wood,  what  are  you  goin'  to 
do  ?  You  aint  a-goin'  to  take  that  bonnet 
to  pieces  ?  " 

"  Pm  goin'  to  take  off  half  a  peck  of 
these  ere  flowers  !  Land  o'  Jericho  !  Every 
color  of  the  rainbow !  Phebe  Morse ! 
somebody's  got  to  exercise  a  little  common 
sense,  or  you'll  be  the  greatest  guy ! " 

"  I  promised  the  Deacon  Pd  wear  it  just 
as  'tis ! " 

"Promised  a  fiddlestick!  If  you've 
promised,  you've  done  your  duty.  Now 
I'll  do  mine ! "  and  in  went  the  point  of  the 
scissors  and  the  flowers  flew  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Phebe  began  to  cry ;  but  Mrs.  Wood  re- 
lentlessly pursued  her  purpose,  until  the 
whole  mass  of  variegated  splendor  lay  in 
dismantled  gorgeousness  upon  the  table. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he'll  say !  "  sobbed 
Phebe.  "  After  he'd  made  up  with  me  for 
being  so  rude  to  him  as  I  was,  to  tear  his 
present  all  to  pieces  1  I  wish  now  I'd  a 
burnt  it  with  my  old  hood ! " 

There  was  something  nearer  resentment 
in  Phebe's  voice  than  Mrs.  Wood  often 


beard  from  her,  and  it  brought  a  little  re- 
gret to  her  heart.  For  she  loved  Phebe 
almost  as  well  as  she  loved  her  own  way. 
Looking  up  to  the  dismayed  and  weeping 
woman  therefore,  she  proceeded  to  mollify 
her  in  her  kindest  tones. 

"Never  ynind,  Phebe,  you  shall  see  it 
really  and  truly  handsome  in  half  an  hour ; 
long  before  the  Deacon  comes  to  take  you 
out  to  ride  I  This  is  good  rich  ribbon,  and 
the  bonnet  is  handsome.    You'll  see ! " 

Stepping  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Wood  called, 

"  Lillie !  LiUie !  Come  in  here  \  I  want 
you  a  little  while." 

Lillie  was  deep  in  her  lesson  to  Elfle, 
but  leaving  the  wonderful  book  in  her  lap, 
and  telling  her  to  be  careful  of  it,  she  ran 
in. 

"  Now,  Lillie,  make  a  handsome  bonnet 
of  this  for  Phebe!"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  plant- 
ing the  girl  down  before  the  little  table 
whereon  shone  the  gorgeous  array  ot  flow- 
ers she  had  so  unceremoniously  swept  from 
the  bonnet. 

"  I  can  trust  you,  I  know.  I  must  go 
right  home  and  get  the  beans  and  pudding 
out  the  oven,  or  my  old  man  wont  have  any 
dinner.  You  see  I  heat  the  brick  oven  be- 
fore breakfast  this  morning,  so  as  I  could 
come  here.  A  brick  oven  don't  need  any 
care  after  it's  once  heat,  and  the  longer  you 
keep  your  beans  and  puddings  in,  the  bet- 
ter. I  shall  be  back  towards  night,  Lillie, 
and  you  can  ride  home  with  me.  You'll 
want  to  fltaish  that  bonnet  in  time  for 
Phebe's  ride,  and  while  she's  gone  you 
might  teach  Elfle  a  little  if  you've  a  mind 
to." 

lillie  smiled,  nodded  assent,  and  took  up 
the  bonnet  to  commence  her  work,  while 
Mrs.  Wood  climbed  into  the  wagon,  gave 
Dolly — who,  having  eaten  all  the  grass 
within  her  reach,  had  been  champing  the 
post  for  the  last  half  hour — the  reins,  and 
started  ofL  Before  she  had  proceeded 
many  rods,  however,  she  drew  up,  climbed 
out  again  and,  taking  something  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  began  to  hammer  at 
one  of  the  wheels.  Phebe  ran  out  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Wood  ?  " 
she  cried,  quite  out  of  breath  with  running. 

"  O,  nothing !  only  the  tire's  coming  off 
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this  wheel.  I  always  carry  a  hammer  to 
pound  it  on  again,  when  T  go  ridin^^.  You 
see  the  wagon's  got  to  be  an  old  thing,  and 
the  weather's  dry,  and  if  I  didn't  do  this, 
land  sake!  the  wheels  wOuld  go  all  into 
Hinders  any  day.  There,  I  guess  that'll 
last  till  I  get  home.  Stand  still,  Dolly,  till 
I  get  in.  Now  go  long !  Tell  the  Dear 
con,"  she  screamed  back  to  Phebe,  ''it  was 
my  £iiult  about  the  bonnet,  it  he  says  any^ 
thing  I    But  I  guess-^" 

What  she  guessed  was  lost  in  the  rumble 
of  the  wheels  and  the  rattle  of  the  tires 
which  made  music  ibr  her  all  the  way  home. 

^'Why,  Phebe  1"  exclaimed  Lillie  in 
honest  admiration  as  the  former,  flushed 
and  heated  with  her  run,  entered  the  kitchen 
and  threw  herself  on  a  chair  by  the  stand. 
"  What  a  nice  bonnet  you  have  got  I  This 
straw  is  perfectly  beautiful  I  don't  believe 
there's  another  bonnet  in  town  so  fine  as 
this.    Where  did  you  b^y  it  ?  " 

''It  was  a  present  1"  answered  Phebe, 
with  a  pleased  look  and  a  blush  that  told 
the  whole  story  to  Lillie. 

"  O  was  it  ?  Well  it's  a  beauty,  only  the 
milliner  didn't  trim  it  as  tasteful]^  as  such 
a  very  nice  bonnet  ought  to  be  *trimmed. 
But  this  ribbon  is  rich  and  handsome  as 
possible,  and  what  a  dear  little  darling  dus- 
ter of  white  rosebuds  here  is,"  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  looking  the  flowers  over, 
"  and  O,  this  lovely  spray  of  heliotrope ! 
real  French,  I  declare  1  Just  see,  Phebe, 
how  Exquisite  that  and  the  rosebuds  are 
going  to  looky  mixed  in  with  loops  of  this 
beautiful  ribbon ! " 

Lillie's  fingers  and  tongue  kept  pace  to- 
gether, and  as  she  deftly  and  tastefully  ar- 
ranged the  trimming  she  so  justly  praised, 
Pbebe's  heart  grew  light  and  happy.  She 
had  been  hovror-struck  with  the  vu%ar  ar- 
ray of  coarse,  over-bri|^t,  cheap  roses  and 
poppK%  when  she  first  put  tyes  on  the  bon- 
net, and  it  was  now  a  true  relief  to  see  the 
modest  and  el^;ant  aii|>ect  it  was  last  as- 
avtfniilg  under  LiiUe's  trained  and  tasteful 
hand. 

Phebe  was  n^t  naturaUy  so  destitute  of 
feminine  taste  and  vanity  as  you  would  have 
supposed  had  you  seen  her  in  her  usual 
every  day  ai^>arel.  It  was  her  self-sacrific- 
ing career,  her  devotkm  to  the  dally  task  of 


meeting  the  rude  and  common  wants  of 
every  day  life  at  the  cabin,  that  had,  some- 
how, gradually  undermined  that  wholesome 
consideration  for  her  personal  appearance 
which  keeps  one  from  degenerating  into 
what  Mrs.  Wood  called  a  "guy."  That 
lady  in  her  uncompromising  frankness,  had 
spoken  the  truth.  Phebe  did  sadly,  need 
"  freshening."  Her  old  hood,  of  which  she 
bad  just  made  an  auUf-da-fi^t  was  but  a 
single  specimen  of  an  entire  wardrobe, 
every  article  of  which  might  have  been 
classed  in  one  category,  and  set  down  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  dowdy. 

Poor  good  Phebe  1  she  was  always 
scrupulously  clean  and  tidy.  That  was  ar- 
ticle number  one  in  the  schedule  of  her  re- 
ligious duties.  She  had  been  mcnre  than 
once  heard  to  declare  it  at  her  opinion, 
that  whoever  else  might  go  to  heaven,  no 
slattern,  certainly,  ever  would.  And  really 
I've  heard  worse  theology  than  that ! 

But  now  what  was  the  thought  that  kept 
dancing  through  her  brain  as  she  sat  watch- 
ing Lillie's  defl-handed  labors  ?  I|  was  the 
Deacon's  "  You'll  look  pretty  when  you're 
dressed  up,  Phebe  I " 

"Shall  I  ?"  thought  the  good  spinster, 
while  a  great  wave  of  unknown  satis^tion 
swept  over  her.  And  I  will  dress  up! 
The  Deacoil  sha'n't  marry  me  to  be 
ashamed  of  me  afterwards  !  I  will  do  to 
please*  him,  what  I  have  never  done  to 
please  myself!" 

But  what  a  mountain  of  labor  was  pre- 
figured in  that  determination !  And  Phebe 
knew  it  well.  She  knew  how  much  would 
be. required  to  transform  her  into  a  nice- 
looking,  nice-dressing,  pretty  woman  1  And 
there  were  the  Franzes,  they  must  not  be 
neglected  let  what  would  come. 

Phebe  had  the  making  of  a  martyr  in 
her,  that  is  certain !  If  she  had  only  known 
the  amiable  conspiracy  that  Mrs.  Wood 
and  Lillie  had  entered  into  for  her  benefit  t 
If  she  had,  couki  she  have  sat  there  watch- 
ing Lillie  at  work  on  her  bonnet — the  Dea- 
con's bonnet — a  more  perfect  embodiment 
of  serene  happiness  than  she  was  ?  Would 
her  heart  have  sung  louder  than  it  did, 
when  it  suddenly  rushed  out  in  that  fine 
aathem  of  the  Psalmist : 

"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
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want !  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures !  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters  ?  " 

What  an  outbrealc  was  this  from  one  so 
utterly  undemonstrative  as  Phebe  had  al- 
ways been !  Lillie  dropped  her  needle, 
losing  it  irretrievably.  She  looked  into 
Phebe's  homely,  but  at  that  moment  half- 
inspired  fiace,  and  jumping  up,  put  her 
two  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her 
heartily, — the  woman  who  had  hardly  ever 
in  her  life  been  kissed  before  I 

"  Phebe !  if  there's  anybody  in  this  world 
that  rd  like  to  slave  for,  it's  you  I" 

The  tears  came  into  Phebe's  eyes  at  this. 
She  timidly  returned  the  kiss  cm  the  feir 
cheek  so  close  to  hers,  then  wiping  her 
eyes  with  her  apron  got  up  and  marched 
resolutely  to  the  fire  to  see  how  the  dinner 
was  coming  on. 

"  I  declare  if  'tisn't  time  the  table  was 
set  1  And  that  steak  is  to  be  broiled,  and 
such  miserable  coals  ! " 

Lillie  smiled  to  herself,  a  little  soft,  tear- 
ful smile,  and  put  a  new  inspiration  into 
the  bonnet. 

Meanwhile  Phebe  continued  her  work 
about  the  kitchen,  moving  much  more 
quietly  than  usual,  setting  the  table,  cook- 
ing the  beefsteak,  and  getting  everything 
*eady  for.  the  coming  in  of  Franz  and  the 
rertof  the  family.  Her  preparations  were 
complcrted  at  last,  and  so  was  the  bonnet, 
which  Lillie  held  up  with  a  glow  of  supreme 
satisfaction.  It  was  an  achievement  to  be 
proud  of. 

"Come  here,  Phebe!" 

Phebe  looiwed  at  it  in  silent  gratitude  and 
delight.  Itteducated  her  more  in  five  min- 
utes than  the  dictionary  would  have  done 
in  an  hour.  Phebe's  taste  had  been  all  ho* 
life-time  in  the  bud ;  it  now  burst  forth  like 
•the  century-pilant  into  full  flower. 

<<  LilUe  1 "  was  what  she  said  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  by  way  of  thanks,  "  I  am  going 
to  be  married  to  Deacon  Jones.  He  wants 
me  to  look  pretty,  i'd  like  to  look  so  for 
Iris  sake,  *f  I  coidd.  Maybe,  if  you  will 
help  me  a  great  deal,  and  I  try  very  hard 
myself,  I  can." 

Lillie  said  not  one  werd  in  answer  to  this 
quaint  revelation.  She  only  threw  her 
arms  around  Phebe's  nock^once  more,  and 


gave  her  another  kiss,  heartier  than  the 
first    There  were  tears  in  hir  eyes  too. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Lillie  had  her  hands  full,  if  ever  a 
young  girl  did,  and  how  she  did  work! 
There  was  Phebe's  wedding  outfit  to  be 
provided.  A  great  many  things  as  you 
know  it  would  require  to  make  it  as  com- 
plete as  Mrs.  Wood  and  she  meant  it 
should  be.  For  Phebe  was  to  be  made  to 
look  pretty  !  Lillie  had  set  her  heart  on 
that,  —  more  a  great  deal  than  the  Deacon 
had,  —  which  is  saying  an  immense  deal ! 
How  she  did  plunge  into  the  business  of 
making  delicate  collars  and  frills,  and  other 
nick-nacks  !  Ruffing  and  scolloping,  as 
if  for  dear  life,  the  nicest  of  undergarments 
and  the  prettiest  of  handkerchiefs. 

Mrs.  Wood  had  attended  with  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  a  drum-major,  to  the  buying 
and  making  of  these  undergarments  ;  hav- 
ing all  the  young  folks  of  the  village  at  her 
house,  day  after  day,  sewing  their  fingers 
to  the  bone.  And  never  was  such  a  labor 
of  love  I  To  help  on"  Phebe's  outfit  had,  in 
fiict  suddenly  become  the  one  all-important 
object  in  life  with  every  young  girl  in  St. 
Reese  who  knew  how  to  hold  a  needle,  or 
ever  expected  to  have  a  husband  of  her 
own. 

Mrs.  Wood,  as  I  have  said,  engineered 
it  all,  and  capitally  she  did  it.  She  was  in 
her  element  She  had  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  at .  the  first  stroke  and  all  the  young 
girls  voted  her  "splendid."  Popularity 
invested  her  like  a  mantle,  and  she  wore  it 
like  a  queen.  No  rival  however  distin* 
guished  could  have  stood  the  least  chance 
beside  her.  Dr.  Peters,  the  great  World- 
finder  himself  might  have  appeared  in  the 
conclave  and  announced  that  he  had  just 
discovered  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
asteroid  and  they  wouldn't  have  looked  at 
him,  or  given  either  him  or  his  New  Workl 
a  thought ! 

But  among  them  all  not  One  labored  so 
zealously  and  lovingly  as  Lillie.  It  was 
she  who  inspected  with  the  eye  of  a  watch- 
ful young  falcon  every  hem,  every  seam, 
every  buttonhole,  and  mercilessly,  bnt 
sweetly,  compelled  the  miserable  culprit 
who  should  have  dared  to  put  in  any  but 
her  very  best  stitches,  to  do  it  all  oirer 
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again.  She  herself,  as  I  told  you,  doing 
the  fancy  work  about  them  in  the  very 
nicest  manner,  while  Mrs.  Wood,  happy 
Mrs.  Wood,  swam  around  in  all  the  glory 
of  general  directress,  grand  organiser,  and 
primal  originator  ot  the  whole  thing. 

This  part  of  the  preparations  was  at 
length  completed.  TTie  abundant  under- 
clothing was  all  beautifully  laundried 
and  laid  away  in  lavender.  The  pretty 
common  dresses,  folded  and  disposed  of  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  the  coast  left  clear 
for  the  all-important  consideration  of  the 
wedding  dress.  Solemn  and  deep  were  the 
consultations  held  between  the  two  head 
conspirators  on  that  subject.  Silk  and 
merino  going  up  and  down  alternately,  like 
the  bulls  and  bears  in  Wall  street  Lillie 
voting  strenuously  for  silk,  Mrs.  Wood 
for  merino,  until  the  latter  finally  carried  it 
unanimously  by  the  simple  force  of  Will. 

•*  You  see,  Lillie,"  Mrs.  Wood  put  it  to 
the  young  girl,  as  they  were  slowly  jogging 
on  toward  the  cabin  on  the  morning  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  last  sewing  meet- 
ing, — **  what  nonsense  it  would  be  for 
her  to  have  a  light  silk  !  She'd  never  have 
a  chance  to  wear  it  afterwards,—  living  out 
there  on  the  prairies  so  I " 

«  But  they're  going  to  live  in  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Wood,  or  not  far  from  it !  " 

**  Milwaukie,or  prairie,or  whatever  you've 
a  mind  to  call  it,  if  s  all  the  same  thing  — 
its  all  prairie  and  Indian  trails  and  buf&lo 
track.  The  only  recommendation  it  has. 
you  can  raise  big  crops  of  corn. — But  as  I 
was  saying  —  what  was  I  going  to  say  ? 
O,  about  a  new  merino ;  a  good,  fine,  light 
merino,  would  always  be  serviceable,  and  it 
can  be  made  over  new  »•  many  times  ;  — 
not  that  Phebe  11  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
make  anything  over,  —  she's  too  careless 
about  her  things  for  that,  and,  land  knojvs  I 
she  wont  have  me  to  set  her  at  it.  To 
make  matters  worse,  there's  the  Deacon, 
— he'll  be  just  spooney  enough  to  think 
everything  she  docs  is  gospel ; — bat  as  I 
was  about  saidng,  it  can  be  washed  or 
dyed  ;  and  when  she's  worn  it  out  it'll  do 
to  make  over  for  the  children, —  though  of 
course  there  won't  be  no — ^Whoa  !  Dolly  I 
Land  o'  goodness  I  if  that  old  tire  aint  most 
off  the  wheel  again  !  I  never  see  anything 
like  it  in  my  life  !    Ill  have  to  get  out  and 


drive  it  on  .    Here,  Lillie  !  hold  the  reins 
a  minute  !  " 

Without  more,  ado,  the  active  woman 
clambered  out  of  the  shaky  vehicle,  grasped 
a  hammer,  wisely  kept  at  hand,  and  began  in 
her  usual  vigorous  way  to  replace  the  loos- 
ened iron. 

"  Can't  I  get  out  and  help  you,  Mrs. 
Wood  ?  "  inquired  Lillie  stifling  a  laugh. 

"  No,  you  just  sit  still  !  "  What  do  you 
know  about  wheel-tires  ?  *' 

The  blows  were  redoubled  and  after  two 
minutes  of  wholesome  use  of  her  flexors 
and  extensors  Mrs.  Wood  threw  the  ham- 
mer back  into  the  wagon,  seized  a  spoke 
and  gave  the  wheel  a  good  rattling  shake 
to  make  all  sure. 

"There,"  she  triumphantly  exclaimed, 
wiping  her  face  with  her  pocket  handker- 
chief—  "  that's  a  good  job  done.  It'll  last 
now  till  we  get  there.  Land !  it's  made 
me  sweat  though  I  Hold  up  your  head 
Dolly  !  whoa  I " 

Clambering  back  into  the  wagon,  she  re- 
sumed the  reins  and  the  thread  of  con- 
versation together. 

'Taint  no  use  now,  Lillie  !  You'll  have 
to  give  in  like  a  good,  sensible  girl.  I  'II 
get  the  merino  and  some  velvet  to  trim  it. 
We'll  make  a  large  cape  of  the  same,  and 
with  the  Deacon's  handsome  bonnet, 
land  !  I  never  would  have  believed  you 
could  make  shch  a  difference  by  just  chang- 
the  trimming!  —  Phebell  have  an  outfit 
without  any  nonsense  about  it." 

Lillie  thus  adjured  did  "  give  in  like  a 
good  girl,"  unwillingly  it  must  be  confessed, 
and  with  a  mental  determination  privately 
to  add  to  the  outfit  from  her  own  little 
stores,  the  enormity  of  a  charming  rose- 
colored  neck-tie  and  a  mosaic  brooch. 

But  she  did  give  in  and  the  matter  was 
settled.  The  merino  and  whatever  else 
was  required  for  the  grand  busines  of  dress 
making  were  to  be  purchased  and  the  dress 
fitted  to  Phebe  that  afternoon  ;  —  an  ar- 
rangement which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
let  the  good  spinster,  as  fiwas  the  dress  was 
concerned,  into  their  hitherto  well  kept 
secrets. 

"  I'll  go  right  back  to  the  village  now  ;  " 
was  Mrs.  Wood's  determination,  suddenly 
drawing  the  reins  and  stopping  Dolly. 
^  You  get  o«t  and  go  the  rest  o'  the  way  on 
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foot  Lillie.  I  know  £lfie*s  standing  at  the 
gate  now  watching  for  you ;  and  I  wont 
have  the  little  dear  disappointed.  I'll  get 
the  dress  and  bring  it  over  in  the  after- 
noon and  you  can  cut  and  lit  it." 

To  this  Lillie  willingly  agreed  and, 
springing  lightly  from  the  wagon,  nodded 
a  smiling  good-bye,  and  started  for  a  brisk 
walk ;  Dolly  and  her  driver  as  beseemed 
their  maturer  years,  turning  back* 

<<  Stop  Lillie  !  "  Mrs.  Wood  called  out  at 
the  same  moment  —  "  Just  take  this  ham- 
mer and  give  that  tire  a  knock  or  two^  As 
time's  I  live  it's  started  again  !  " 

With  a  merry  laugh  Lillie  ran  back  and 
sooh  succeeded  to  admiration  in.  forcing 
the  vexatious  tire  almost  entirely  off  the 
wheel. 

"  O  dear  !  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Mischief,  of  course  I  When  did  a  girl 
ever  undertake  unything  useful  that  she 
succeeded  in  ?  Lillie,  I  do  hope,  when 
you  have  girls  o'  your  own  you'll  teach  'em 
to  use  a  hammer  the  very  first  thing  you 
do  1  Now  I  suppose  I've  got  to  get  out 
myself!    Here,  give  me  the  hammer  I  " 

The  guilty  Lillie  demure^  surrendered 
the  implement ;  virtuously  choking  down 
the  laugh  that  in  spite  of  her  sorrow  at  the 
trouble  her  awkwardness  had  occasioned 
her  kind  but  irritable  friend,  and  looking 
on,  with  as  much  penitence  in  her  face  as 
she  could  muster,  while  the  latter,  —  who 
had  mended  wagon  wheels  too  many  years 
not  to  have  become  an  expert,  —  patiently 
repaired  damages. 

<<  Lillie,  come  here  I  "  said  the  woman  at 
last,  throwing  the  hammer  back  into  the 
wagon — 

"  Come  close  up  :  There  1 "  giving  the 
girl  a  good,  hearty  kiss,  *•  I  don't  want  you 
to'  think  I'm  a  cros»Kat  I  didn't  mean 
half  I  said  —  there's  more  real  sound  sense 
and  useful  work  about  you  than  all  the 
other  girls  in  St  Reese  put  together.  So 
give  me  a  kiss  and  go  long  I " 

Lillie  dented  her  sweet  lips  deep  into 
Mrs,  Wood's  weather-worn  cheek  ;  when 
the  latter  with  a  pleased  look,  got  into  the 
wagon  gave  her  a  littl^  loving  nod  and 
drove  o£ 

Lillie's  hurry  was  now  over.  She  walked 
dreamily  and  happily  along  between  the 
high  rocks  and  under  the  thick  forest  trees 


that  skirted  the  way ;  stopping  occasionally 
to  gather  a  cluster  of  the  wild  columbines 
that  grew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  a  few  scarlet  cardinal  flowers  that  had 
prematurely  blossomed  by  a  little  brook 
that  gurgled  along  the  roadside,  making 
a  pleasant  accompaniment  to  her  thoughts. 
These  were  at  first  of  a  very  amusing  char- 
acter. She  was  going  over  the  little  scene 
that  had  just  transpired,  and  smiling  to 
herself  at  the  thought  of  good  Mrs.  Wood's 
recommendation  in  relation  to  her  future 
girls- 

''  Queer  accomplishments  they'd  have — 
tho«gh  I'm  sure  girls  might  know  a  good 
many  worse  things  than  how  to  use  a  ham- 
mer 1 "  and  she  smiled  again. 

**I  wonder  what  Phebe'U  say,"  her 
thoiq;hto  takii^  a  sudden  turn,  *<  and  how 
she'll  look  when  she  sees  her  new  dress 
this  afternoon.  There's  no  telling  how 
^t  '11  take  anything  for,  though  she's  good 
as  gold,  she's  certainly  queer, — just  to 
think  of  that  old  4iood!" 

Lillie  went  on  in  this  strain  for  awhile 
toughing  in  a  tender  sort  of  way  at  Phebe's 
eccentricities  and  curious  escapades  —  and 
thinking  how  much  nicer  she  would  be  as 
Mrs.  Deacon  Jones  than  as  odd  Phebe 
Morse.  At  length  from  Phebe  she  went 
toElfie  — 

^*  I  wonder  if  she's  watching  for  me !  " 
she  said,  quickening  her  pace  at  the  sug- 
gestion, her  £M:e  all  alight  with  pleasure. 
In  an  instant  her  imagination  started  up, 
and  she  seemed  to  feel  two  little  fax  arms 
about  her  neck,  and  to  hear  the  little  cry 
with  which  the  child  now  always  welcomed 
hen  She  ielt  her  kissing  her  face,  her 
hands,  her  dress»  in  the  exstacy  of  her  love 
and  delight  and  heard  her  repeating  over 
and  over  again  in  the  sweetest  of  in£uitile 
accents^— 

^  Lillie  come  !  Pretty  Lillie  come  1  Good 
Lillie !  Sweet  LiUie  !"  till  the  little  creature, 
eidiausted  with  excess  of  joy  and  and  love, 
fell  back  in  the  loving  arms  that  encircled 
her,  and  lay  gating  into  her  face  with  an 
expression  of  such  ine&ble  sweetness,-^ 
such  an  embodiment  of  aU  that  is  lovely 
and  loving  in  beautiful  childhood,  that  Lil- 
lie, lost  in  the  sweet  dream,  clasped  her 
arms  across  her  bosom  and  started  to  p«r^ 
«Wv«  that  the  ^W  3«^<,t)^^ 
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Tbe  heart  of  LiUie  had  long  ago  opened 
wide  to  let  in  the  beautiful  child,  that  was 
fast  filling  brain  as  well  Her  love  for  her 
was  as  deep  and  unreasoning  as  that  of 
Elfie  herself. 

"  What  shall  I  do  when  she  goes  away  ?" 
she  asked  herself^  suddenly  dropping  down 
upon  a  mossy  stone  by  the  wayside,  a  thnll 
of  pain  running  through  her  at  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  the  first  time  it  had  come 
to  her  nor  would  it  be  the  last.  And  an 
answer  had'  come  too,  more  than  once,  but 
she  had  always  put  it  away  with  a  sad 
smile  at  its  absurdity.  Because  it  always 
brought  with  it  another  question  that  came 
up  now  — 

"  Will  he  ever  consent  ?  "  He  laughed 
at  the  Idea  when  I  wrote  him  about  it. 
He  said  I  must  never  think  of  burdening 
myself  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
stranger's  child!  Trouble  to  me?  Elfie 
never  would  be  a  trouUe  that  /  should  not 
love  to  bear.  Expense?  Yes,  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  to  educate  and  dress  her 
as  my  beautiful  Elfie  ought  and  should  be 
educated  and  dressed^  and  that  would  M 
upon  him  1" 

LiUie  was  in  a  maze  of  doubt  —  now  de- 
termining to  marry  nobody  who  objected 
to  Elfie  as  a  household,  idol,  a  daily  object 
on  which  to  lavish  every  endearment  and 
every  favor  that  a  daughter  could  possibly 
receive  ;  and  now  feeling  that,  dear  as  she 
had  become  to  her,  the  child  was  not, 
ought  not  to  be,  all  of  life  to  her,  and  must 
perhaps  after  all  be  separated  from  her. 

As  this  feeling  was  gradually  gaining 
ground,  a  new  view  suddenly  presented  it- 
self to  her  mind  —a  view  that  really  gave 
her  a  shock,  because  it  was  new.  Why 
had  she  never  looked  at  it  from  that  point 
before  ?  Had  she  been  selfishly  thinking 
only  of  her  own  happiness  all  the  while  ? 
No  I  no !  a  thousand  times  no  I 

*'  But  it  is  so  strange  that  I  never  looked 
at  it  in  that  way !  What  will  Eliie  do 
without  m<  t  With  all  her  beautiful  capa- 
bilities, and  wonderful  loveliness  what  will 
she  do  without  m4  f  She  can't,  she  mustn't 
be  left  to  Babili's  unfortunate  influence  1 
That  settles  It  That  ohUd  shall  be  my 
own.  It  is  my  duty  to  take  her  for  loving 
me  as  she  does,  she  would  pine  away 
and  die  of  wretchedness  without  me,  and 


might  better  do  so  than  to  live.  Franz  will 
die  before  many  years,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  Elfie  then  ?  Walter  will  be  a  boy 
and  a  common  sense  boy.  Dear !  dear  I 
and  what  ever  will  become  of  Babili  ?  " 

She  did  not  know  indeed  how  to  answer 
that  question  and,  settling  it  in  her  mind 
that  she  was  not  called  upon  to  do  so  — 
arose  from  her  mossy  seat  and  walked 
on. 

By  the  time  the  gate  was  in  sight  the 
little  shriek  of  the  Watchiug  Elfie  apprised 
her  that  her  approach  was  observed,  and 
the  next  minute  two  little  arms  were  about 
her  neck  and  a  thousand  kisses  all  over  her 
£ace  and  neck  and  hands  and  dress,  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  her  waking  dream. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Lillie's  heart  had 
become  bound  up  in  Elfie.  Aside  from 
her  natural  attractions ;  her  beauty,  her 
lovely  hair,  her  great,  brown  eyes,—  load- 
stars that  seemed  to  draw  Lillie  into  their 
very  depths,  her  loving  disposition ;  aside 
from  these  the  reaction  of  her  own  fine 
nature  upon  the  child  could  not  but  render 
strong  the  tie  between  them. 

Then  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Lillie 
felt  a  certain  pride  jn  having  been  the  one, 
the  appointed  one  as  it  seemed,  to  develope 
that  once  apparently  imbecile  mind.  The 
progress  made  by  her,  however,  under  Lil- 
lie's  sweet  and  gentle  influence  was  proof 
beyond  all  contravention  of  tbe  error  of 
judging  her  infirm  of  intellect,  and  was  a 
marvel  to  all  beholders.  Quick  to  appre- 
ciate, she  understood  almost  at  a  glance, 
whatever  within  the  range  of  a  child's 
Capacity  was  pointed  out  to  her.  Her 
memory  had  grown  strong  and  retentive  — 
her  nervous  energy  had  become  remarkable 
for  so  young  a  child,  giving  her  the  activity 
of  a  mimic  gymnast  And  this  was  one 
benefit  she  owed  to  Babili  —  poor,  little 
mother !  — 

And  she  grew  beautiful  every  day  ;  a  lit- 
tle bud  opening  her  fair  and  lovely  petals 
to  the  summer  warmth  and  showers  —  an 
animate  helianthus  turning  morn  and  noon 
and  eve  to  her  beloved  sun  —  the  loving 
Lillie,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  Lillie  had  not  nestled  her  in  her  heart  as 
a  bird  nestles  its  unfledged  young. 
Mrs. 
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Noon    Above    the    Clouds. 

INSCRIBED-  TO  J.  AND  E.  B.  IN  A  TIME  OF  GREAT  SORROW. 

With  life  in  eclipse  and  a  heart  out  of  tune, 
I  cried  to  the  Lord  in  a  night-stricken  noon, 
And  a  vision  of  hath  brought  deliverance  soon. 

The  dust  from  my  sandals  was  shaken  away  — 
No  prophecy  touched  me  with  doubt  or  dismay, 
And  hope  bore  me  up  to  the  portals  of  day. 

Thro'  lowering  clouds  was  the  path  of  my  flight. 
And  when  I  had  passed  them,  (O  marvellous  sight !) 
AH,  all  I  beheld  was'  an  ocean  of  light 

Beneath  was  the  earth  with  its  glory  and  gloom, 
But  hidden  alike  were  its  ashes  and  bloom  :  — 
Beneath  was  the  earth,  with  ite  conquering  tomb. 

Yet,  high  over  all,  with  the  victory  won, 
I  looked  on  the  quenchless  meridian  sun, 
And  thought  of  the  love  of  the  Infinite  One. 

Even  higher  and  deeper  than  all  that  we  know, 
That  love  is  oft  veiled  in  its  merciful  flow. 
But  stronger  than  death  or  the  bitterest  woe. 

And  so,  when  I  walk  in  a  garden  of  graves. 
And  think  of  the  sorrowful  billows  and  waves, 
My  soul  finds  the  comfort  U  hopefully  craves. 

And  hearts  which  in  darkness  and  mystery  bleed, 

And  sorely  in  silence  for  sympathy  plead,' 

May  read  in  this  vision  both  sermon  and  creed :  — 

If  deep  unto  deep  in  thy  history  call, 

And  shadows  of  clouds  on  thy  pilgrimage  fall, 

Remember  the  light  that  is  high  over  aU. 

jRev.  Abel  C.  Themas. 


Talks  in  my  Home. 

Vt.  said  he  thought  it  was  of  the  orchis  family. 

*  *  T  DON'T  think  it  is  very  handsome,"  When  the  blossom  came  out  my  mistress 

JL  said  one  of  the  roses.  "The  leaves  are  brought  a  young  lady  in  to  analyze  it  and 

thick,  clumsy  things,  and  the  blossom  has  no  they  sat  down  over  a  great  botany,  as  they 

brilliancy,  only  a  pale  green  and  a  dull  red.  called  at,  and  such  a  talk  as  there  was  of 

I  know  our  mistress  thought  at  first  there  corollas,    and   stamens,  and   pistils,   and 

was  no  blossom  at  all,  only  a  sort  of  husk  petals,  and  leaves  foliate,  and  a  dozen  other 

containing  a  seed-vessel,  and  she  was  much  kinds  of  leaves  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the 

surprised  when  one  day  she  saw  the  *  red,  young  lady  couldn't  make  it  out.    But  they 

tubular,  exserted  corollas  *  as  she  called  concluded  it  was  not  of  the  orchis  family, 

them.    Since  then,  as  we  know,  there  has  but  what  it  was  they  didn't  know.     Then 

been  no  end  to  the  watching  and  the  talk  my  mistress  said  she  would  write  to  some 

about  this  plant     First    the  florist  was  relative  far  away,  and  send  him  a  leaf  and  a 

a«ked  its  name,  and  he  looked  at  it  and  blossom,  and  he,  being  a  very  learned  man 
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in  plants,  could  tell  them  what  it  was. 
Just  because  the  thing  puzzled  them  they 
were  dying  to  know  what  it  was,  —  one  of 
the  traits  of  the  human  family." 

"  And  one  from  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  exempt,"  said  another  rose,  '*  for  I  am 
dying  to  know  its  name  and  history.  It  is 
unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  and 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  kinds  of  plants. 
In  the  place  where  I  was  reared  they  had 
rare  plants  of  many  kinds  ;  some  with  very 
brilliant  leaves,  others  with  leaves  of 
strange  shapes,  some  broad  and  large, 
some  long  and  pointed ;  and  some  had 
gorgeous,  elegant  blossoms,  of  the  brightest 
scarlet  and  orange.  They  were  kept  in  a 
different  house  from  that  where  the  roses 
were  kept,  for  they  thrive  in  a  very  warm 
atmosphere,  and  the  way  I  came  to  know 
about  it  was,  that  the  person  who  bought 
me  carried  me  through  this  house  so  I  saw 
them  all,  but  I  did  not  see  any  like  this 
plant ;  they  were  all  of  them  much  hand- 
somer,—  still  there  is  something  about 
this  that  makes  me  think  it  is,  like  them,  a 
tropical  plant." 

"It  always  seems  to  me,"  said  the  first 
rose,  "  that  these  tropical  plants  are  very 
aristocratic.  It  is  true  they  are  gorgeous 
in  color  and  foliage,  but  they  lack  delicacy 
and  sweetness.  There  is  your  great  flaunt- 
ing, blazing  cactus,  what  is  it  good  for  ?  It 
can't  be  arranged  in  a  boquet  to  any  advan- 
tage ;  no  lady  can  wear  it  in  her  hair,  and 
no  gentleman  would  think  of  putting  it  in 
his  button-hole,  or  presenting  it  to  his  lady- 
love. If  they  have  any  fragrance  it  is  of  a 
heavy,  oppressive  kind,  quite  unlike  the 
perfume  of  the  violet  or  the  rose.  But  this 
plant  has  neither  fragrance  nor  beauty  to 
recommend  it,  and  I,  like  you,  am  longing 
to  know  why  it  is  allowed  here.  And  now 
it  strikes  me  as  a  little  singular  that  we 
have  not  cultivated  its  acquaintance,  or 
that  it  has  never  joined  in  our  conversa- 
tions. To  tell  the  truth  I  had  scarcely 
noticed  it,  placed  up  there  in  the  comer  ; 
not  because  I  felt  myself  in  any  way  above 
speaking,  but  because  really  I  had  not 
given  any  thought  to  the  matter  and  had 
no  curiosity  concerning  it  till  that  day  our 
mistress  spied  the  buds  upon  it.  Since 
then  it  has  been  so  paraded  and  talked 


about,  I  think  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
our  curiosity  were  not  excited.  I  think  it 
would  be  no  more  than  polite  to  speak  to 
it" 

"  But  we  do  not  know  its  name." 

"True,  but  the  smilax  vine  grows  very 
near  and  is  a  very  insinuating  character, 
having  as  I  see,  already  made  advances 
toward  it.  What  if  we  make  a  few  in- 
quiries in  that  direction  ?  " 

So  the  rose  bent  down  and  whispered  to 
the  smilax,  asking  if  it  could  tell  the  name 
of  its  neighbor  just  now  growing  so 
famous. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  smilax,  "  I  question  if 
it  knows  its  own  name." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  said  the  strange 
plant  who  had  overheard  the  last  remark, 
"  my  name  is  wholly  unknown  to  me,  and 
as  I  have  been  here  so  long  and  no  one  has 
spoken  to  me,  I  presume  it  is  not  known 
to  any  of  you.  It  is  very  sad  to  have  no 
name.  Indeed  I  know  very  little  of  my 
origin.  When  my  mistress  asked  the 
florist  my  name  I  trembled  with  expecta- 
tion, only  to  be  overwhelmed  with  disap- 
pointment when  he  could  give  no  positive 
assurance  of  my  family.  I  know  this  much, 
that  I  was  not  reared  from  a  seed  or  cut- 
ting as  most  of  the  plants  are  here,  but  I 
sprang  from  a  leaf.  When  I  first  saw  the 
light  the  parent  leaf  lay  beside  me,  and 
there  was  a  whole  fiimily  of  us  each  start- 
ing from  an  angle  in  this  leaf.  We  were 
quite  a  wonder,  and  every  one  that  came  in 
begged  a  plant,  till  there  were  none  but 
myself  left.  When  I  had  grown  large 
enough  I  was  put  into  a  pot  where  I  set 
up  growing  on  my  own  account.  It  was  a 
a  poor,  wretched  place  where  I  lived, 
tenanted  by  an  Irishman  and  his  wife. 
The  woman  used  to  go  out  washing,  and 
the  man  was  a  wretched,  drinking  creature 
for  whom  she  worked  and  scrubbed,  and 
whom  occasionally  she  scolded  for  his  idle 
habits,  and  went  on  working  and  scrubbing 
the  harder  to  support  him  and  herself.  A 
few  pots  of  plants  stood  in  the  window 
beside  me  and  I  think  we  were  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  the  poor  body. 

At  one  of  the  places  where  she  washed 
the  woman  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and 
Bridget  having  no  other  way  to  show  her 
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gratitude,  carried  me  to  this  woman  as  a 
present,  and  here  for  the  first  time  I  heard 
all  that  I  know  of  my  origin  as  she  re- 
counted it  to  this  woman. 

It  seems  the  leaf  from  which  I  sprung 
was  taken  from  a  plant  belonging  to  a 
woman  for  whom  Bridget  washed,  and 
whose  husband  was  a  sea  captain.  He 
brought  the  plant  from  the  East  Indies, 
wherever  that  may  be.  *She  told  me,* 
said  Bridget  in  her  narration,  *  to  take  this 
leaf  and  carry  it  home  and  put  it  in  the 
earth  and  I  should  have  a  plant,  and  sure 
enough  I  had  a  family  of  them,  I  gave  them 
all  away  but  this  one.* 

*  And  does  it  blossom  ?  * 

'  Yes  ma*am,  the  lady  said  so,  but  not  till 
it  is  two  or  three  years  old.  The  plant  she 
had  was  very  tall  and  when  she  went  away 
she  sold  it  for  ten  dollars,  because  you 
see  ma*am,  it  was  such  a  curious  thing  j 
they  say  if  you  pin  a  leal  up  to  the  wall  it 
will  send  out  little  plants,  but  I  never  tried 
it.' 

'  And  what  is  its  name  ? ' 

*  Ah  sure,  I  can't  tell,  the  lady  told  me, 
but  it  was  such  a  jaw  breaker  I  can't  re- 
member it.' 

"  So  the  lady  took  me,  but  when  the  cold 
weather  came  she  brought  me  here  and 
gave  me  to  my  present  owner.  Here  I 
must  say  I  have  been  very  lonely,  for  no 
one  has  noticed  me,  even  my  mistress  paid 
me  very  little  attention  till  I  put  forth  buds. 
Since  then  however  I  have  had  no  cause  of 
complaint.  I  have  been  shown  to  every 
visiter  and  if  not  admired  for  beauty,  have 
been  wondered  at  as  a  curiosity.  Much  to 
my  disappointment  the  florist  and  the 
youn^lady  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
me  a  name,  but  I  hope  when  that  learned 
brother  is  heard  from  I  shall  have  a  name 
and  place  assigned  me." 

This  was  a  conversation  which  took 
plac^in  my  home  on  a  subject  upon  which 
I  myself  had  of  late  been  much  exercised. 
Finding  the  plant  itself  was  sensitive  upon 
the  subject.  I  became  more  anxious. 
Only  the  week  previous  I  had  sent  a  letter 
to  my  brother  with  a  leaf  and  flower  of  the 
wondrous  plant,  and  was  now  daily  expect- 
ing an  answer.    On  going  into  the  house 


I  found  the  letter  waiting  for  me  —  I 
opened  it  and  read  thus, 

"  The  name  of  the  plant  in  round  botani- 
cal terms  is  Bryophyllum  Cafycinum,  It 
is  a  memt>er  of  the  Crussulacea  or  House- 
leek  family,  and  altogether  is  quite  a  re- 
markable character  in  the  rank  it  holds  in 
vegetable  physiology.  No  wonder  your 
florist  imagined  it  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Orchis  family  as  it  posseses  the  rare  feculty 
of  throwing  buds  and  young  plants  from 
the  angles  of  its  leaves.  This  it  does  fi-e- 
quently  in  the  moist  air  of  a  greenhouse 
before  being  severed  from  the  actual  plant.** 

Here  it  was  then.  Bryophyllum  Calyci- 
num  /  What  a  sound  it  had  ;  what  would 
the  rose  and  the  heliotrope  say  to  this  ? 
And  how  could  I  myself,  not  being  a  tech- 
nical botanist,  say  when  asked  the  name  of 
the  plant  by  people  also  not  botanists, 
'' Bfyt)fihyllum  Cafycinum}''  Would  it 
not  sound  like  putting  on  airs  ?  I  really 
wished  my  *  savant'  brother  had  sent  me  the 
common  name  that  I  might  give  it  to  com- 
men  people  reserving  the  latin  for  the  botan- 
ists, and  the  florists,  especially  the  one  who 
ever,  even  to  the  commonest  plant,  per- 
sisted in  giving  the  Latin  designation, 
which  I,  as  Ignorant  people  do,  strongly 
suspected  was  not  always  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle. But  there  is  the  botany,  perhaps  I 
will  find  the  common  name  there.  So  I 
took  my  botany  and  turned  to  order  Cms- 
sulacedf  House-leek,  "  Plants  herbacious  or 
shrubby,  succulent,"  this  is  **  Bryophyllum 
Cafycinum,  A  thick,  green  plant  about 
two  feet  high.  Leaves  three  to  five  foliate 
with  thick,  oval,  crenate  leaflets.  Flowers 
in  a  loose  terminal  panicle,  pendulous,  re- 
markable for  the  large,  inflated  calyx,  and 
the  long,  tubular,  exserted  corollas.  This 
plant  is  distinguished  in  vegetable  phys- 
iology, pfoducing  buds  and  new  plants 
from  the  margin  of  its  leaves."  An  exact 
description,  but  —  there  is  no  common 
name.  There  is  nothing  but  to  use  the 
one  formidable  Latin  cognomen. 

While  I  was  thus  meditating,  my  young 
friend  entered. 

"  I  have  got  the  letter,  I  know  the  name, 
come  with  me  to  the  green  house." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  here  ?  " 
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"  Because,"  said  I,  ^  I  want  the  plants 
to  know." 

"  The  plants  to  know  I  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  Then  I  told  her  what  I  had  heard. 

She  smiled  incredulously.  I  looked  at 
her  knowingly.  She  understood  and  smiled 
indulgently,  and  so  we  went  to  the  green- 
house. Going  up  to  the  plant  and  taking 
some  water  in  my  hand  I  said,  ^  My 
dear  young  friend,  this  plant,  hitherto 
nameless,  I  now  baptize  by  its  rightful  and 
legitimate  name  B^ophyllum  Calycinunty 
of  the  remarkable  and  respectable  femily  of 
of  Crussulacea.^\  While  saying  this,  I 
sprinkled  the  water  over  the  plant  and  felt 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  plant 
had  a  name. 

^  But  have  you  no  simpler  cognomen  ?  ^ 
said  my  friend. 

•*  I  am  sorry  to  say  none  !  " 

Alas,  little  did  I  think  what  a  commotion 
I  was  going  to  raise  in  my  family  by  pro- 
nouncing this  name. 

I  left  the  green-house  with  my  friend, 
and  in  about  haM  an  hour  had  occasion  to 
go  in  again  among  my  plants. 

I  was  instantly  aware  of  an  unusual  seme^ 
thing  in  the  air.  Speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  mortals  I  will  say  the  plants  were' 
having  a  regular  *set  to.'  As  well  as  I 
could  make  out,  the  newly  named  plant,  a 
little  proud  of  the  high  sound  of  its  name, 
and  perhaps  also  a  little  flattered  by  this 
unusual  ceremony  of  baptism,  had  begun 
to  put  on  airs.  This  the  roses  and  the 
heliotropes  and  the  other  members  of  the 
fiinifly  could  by  no  means  put  up  with,  and 
so  they  had  leagued  together  to  *take  down' 
the  newly  named  by  asserting  their  own 
importance  and  their  right  to  equally  high 
sounding  epithets,  which  they  in  their 
superior  modesty  and  humility  had  not 
thought  of  parading  out  for  common  use. 

*'  As  if"  said  the  roses,  '^because  you  had 
this  ceremony  performed  over  you,  which 
after  all  was  nothing  but  a  mock  ceremony, 
you  were  of  more  importance  than  the  rest 
of  us.  Bryophyllum  Cofycinum  indeed  I 
it  sounds  no  better  than  Rosa  In^(h  or 
J^osa  arvenis?^ 

"  And  Heliotropium  Peruvianum  is  full 
as  long  a  name,  and  just  a«  respectable  as 
Bryophyllum  Calycimnm*^ 


I  wouldn't  have  believed  the  heliottope 
would  have  been  so  spiteful. 

Next  spoke  the  smilax.  ^^Psuedo  China 
is  not  a  whit  behind  Bryophyllum  Calyci- 
num;o\M  name  is  as  good  as  our  neighbors." 

*'  And  what  if  instead  of  calling  ourselves 
simply  pinks,  we  should  don  our  title  Dian- 
thus  Caryophyllus  so  that  we  can  hold  up 
our  heads  with  newly  baptized  Bryophyllum 
Cofycinum  ?" 

"  And  we  too,  plain,  simple  Geraniums 
will  address  each  other  as  Pelargonium 
GraveolenSy  Pelargonium  Echinatum^  Pel- 
argonium oderatissemum^  if  high  sounding 
titles  are  in  vogue." 

In  this  manner  was  the  poor  plant  at- 
tacked on  every  side,  yet  it  was  strong  and 
rejoicing  in  having  a  name  and  a  family, 
held  up  its  head  and  was  not  to  be  abashed. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  you  say,  friends, 
i(5t  I  will  call  you  so,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  name,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  it  is 
a  long  one,  and  I  must  say  it  seem^  to  me 
very  inconsistent  to  ridicule  me  for  what 
you  all  have  yourselves,  and  of  which  I 
think  you  are  all  inwardly  proud.  Recol- 
lect it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  have  not  a  more 
common  designation  as  you  have.  Did  I 
possess  one,  I  would  gladly  avail  myself  of 
it  for  common  use.  But  had  you  been 
without  a  name  as  long  as  I  have,  you 
would  not  be  willing  to  lose  it  even  if  it 
caused  remark  among  your  friends.  Now 
I  have  it  I  am  willing  to  undergo  consider- 
able for  it,  for  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  designated  as  '  that  plant,' 
*  the  plant  with  the  thick  leaves,'  or  *  the 
speckled  stem,'  or  the  *  plant  that  the  wash- 
erwoman gave  me,'  it  is  much  pleasanter  to 
have  a  name,  even  if  it  be  Bryophj^um 
Cofycinum^ 

"  That  may  be,"  said  the  rose.  "  but  who 
do  you  think  will  remember  it  or  call  you 
by  it  ?  Nobody  but  the  florists  and  the 
botanists.  I  can  tell  you  it  is  almos^as 
much  of  a  misfortune  not  to  have  a  common 
name  like  a  rose  or  pink,  as  it  is  to  have 
no  name." 

'Uf  I  were  a  rose  or  a  pink  it  might  be 
so  "  said  the  plant,  <<  but  I  shall  never  be 
in  the  same  demand  as  you  are,  for  I  have 
nc^  beauty  of  flower  or  fragrance.  I  have 
only  my  eccentricities  to  recommend  me  to 
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notice,  and  only  people  curious  In  plants  as 
specimens  will  seek  for  me  or  have  any 
interest  in  me,  and  such  people  would 
probably  always  name  me  as  did  the  savant. 
Not  but  that  it  must  be  pleasant  to  be  thus 
admired  and  sought  after  and  to  have  those 
qualities  that  attract,  for  from  my  corner  I 
have  looked  upon  you  all  and  almost  envied 
your  bloom  and  fragrance,  and  the  praises 
they  won  you,  but  we  cannot  all  have  the 
same  qualities,  and  now  that  I  have  a  name, 
and  have  so  far  attracted  your  attention  as 
to  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  you, 
enough  to  have  got  up  a  quarrel,  I  think 
that  in  future,  I  shall  find  my  life  among 
you  much  happier  than  it  has  been." 

This  good  natured  speech  of  the  plant 
so  won  upon  its  before  incensed  compan- 
ions, that  they  forgot  their  jealousies,  and 
signified  their  determination,  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner,  henceforth  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  so  agreeable  a  neighbor.  For 
myself  I  much  admired  the  philosophy  of 
the  plant,  and  was  glad  that  the  little  quar- 
rel was  so  amicably  sett^ed.  I  went  up  to 
Bryophyllum  Colycinnm  and  breaking  off 
one  of  its  leaves  carried  it  into  the  house, 
where  I  pinned  it  to  the  wall  over  the 
kitchen  stove  where  the  air  would  be  warm 
and  moist. 

It  had  not  hung  there  many  days  before 
I  noticed  that  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
seemed  to  swell,  and  pretty  soon  I  saw  lit- 
tle fibrous  rootlets  make  their  appearance. 
Then  the  next  thing  came  little  tiny  leaves, 
from  every  angle  of  the  leaf.  All  this  was 
very  curious  and  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
watch,  and  so  the  constant  miracle  went 
on  and  day  by  day  the  leaves  grew  larger 
and  more  numerous. 

Here  was  a  plant  of  the  order  of  Crussu- 
lacea^  exhibiting  a  peculiarity  of  the  Or- 


chidacea ;  another  likeness  in  plant  life  to 
human  life. 

How  frequently  do  we  see  some  feature 
of  the  Irish  physiognomy,  or  the  dark,  soft 
eyes  of  the  Italian,  or  the  high  cheek  bones 
of  the  Indian,  cropping  out  in  what  we  con- 
sider   the    pure,    English    blood  ?      And 
we  say  that  in  some  of  their  ancestors  the 
blood  of  these  races  had  mingled.    Was  it 
so   here?      Did   some   orchid    epiphytes 
swinging  down  from  the  trees  of  the  tropics 
whisper  love  to  some  member  of  the  Cms- 
sulaceoy  from  whence  sprang  Bryophyllum 
Calycinum  with  this  one  characteristic  of 
the  one  parent,  while  its  other  habits  were 
of  the  entirely  different  order  of  the  other 
parent    We  cannot  tell.     It  is  no  more 
wonderful  than  what. we  see  in  humanity 
every  day.    From   parents  common  and 
sordid  springs  a  soul  of  delicate  intuitions 
and  fine  moral  perceptions.    Whence  come 
they  ?    Did  they  exist  in  some  remote  an- 
cestor and  have  they  been  dormant  through 
one  or  two  generations  to  crop  out  unex- 
pectedly in  this  ?    How  often  from  parents 
of  the  most  common  intellect  springs  a 
wonderful  genius,  but  you  trace  this  back 
to  some  great-gl-and  parent  ?    The  father 
who  can  barely  tell  Old   Hundred  from 
Yankee  Doodle  rears  a  child  who  can  ap- 
preciate Beethoven.    Perhaps  some  grand- 
father was  church  chorister  or  leader  of  the 
band  in  the  good  old  times.    So  we  try  to 
explain  the  seeming  anomaly,  for  it  is  the 
rule  that  like  produces  like.    The  orders 
are  distinct    Orchids  produce  orchids  and 
house-leeks    produce   house-leeks.      Vul- 
garity and  meanness  and  mediocrity  pro- 
duce their  like.    Grapes  do  not  grow  on 
thorn  bushes  nor  can  we  graft  the  rose 
upon  an  orange  tree. 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Munroc. 


The  Well-spent  Life. 

I  gaze  on  the  landscape  that  circles  the  hill 

As  in  sunset's  last  glory  it  sleeps, 
And  watch  the  pale  mist  bom  of  river  and  rill, 

While  soft  through  the  valley  it  creeps. 
And  I  think,  so  the  well-spent  life's  evening  e*er  lies 

Embalmed  in  the  sunset  of  peace, 
And  the  mists  of  decay,  which  to  dim  it  arise. 

Its  loveliness  only  increase.  Mrs,  C.  M.  Sawyer, 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF 
THE  YOUNG. 

Some  years  since,  it  fell  to  our  experience 
to  spend  a  few  summer  days  at  a  noted 
health  establishment  in  Minnesota.  Not 
only  were  there  many  patients  assembled 
fit>m  all  parts  of  the  land,  but  a  large  med« 
leal  school  was  taking  its  vacation  there, 
the  various  students  observing  in  a  general 
way  the  problems  of  disease  there  pre* 
sented,  and  taking  new  vigor  meanwhile  to 
their  own  health  and  spirits  in  the  midst  of 
the  bracing  air  and  delightful  scenery. 
Aside  from  the  sufferers,  most  of  whom 
were  but  comfortably  ailing,  such  a  place 
and  companionship  naturally  promised 
much,  both  of  recreation  and  instruction. 
Among  the  large  company  was  much  intel- 
ligence and  activity  of  thought ;  the  har- 
ness of  care  and  absorbing  occupation  were 
thrown  ofi^  and  all  met  in  frank  and  sodal 
companionship;  while  the  long  golden 
days  passed  in  such  a  trance  of  serene 
brightness  as  only  that  perfect  climate 
knows.  But  the  record  those  days  have 
left  in  memory  is  altogether  painful.  They 
were,  after  all,  stifled  and  narrow  and 
mean.  They  were  devoted,  from  beginning 
to  end,  to  a  minute,  absoit»ing  and  endless 
consideration  of  what  we  should  eat,  and 
what  we  should  drink,  and  wherewithal  we 
should  be  clothed.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
no  encampment  ot  Saratoga  trunks  in  the 
halls.  Most  of  these  made  a  virtue  of  hav- 
ing come  up  out  of  the  Egypt  of  fashion 
mbinding  their  golden  chains  and  breaking 
off  their  ear-rings.  But  in  place  of  these 
discarded  vanities  they  set  up  another  idol 
—-the  human  body^and  this  was  the  golden 
calf  they  all  fell  down  and  worshipped. 

In  all  the  great  house  not  a  book  or  even 

newspaper  could  be  found  that  did  not  treat 

of  the  supreme  subject  of  health,  and  the 

laws  of  physical  life ;  and  these  were  on 

every  table  and  flattered  in  every  window. 
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The  holy  Sabbath  dawned,  with  the  very 
spirit  of  heaven  brooding  in  the  still  air, 
and  only  one  or  two  went  around  the  cor- 
ner to  the  quiet  little  church ;  most  attended 
to  their  bathing  and  exercise  and  diet  as 
usual ;  while  in  the  afternoon  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  health  meeting  was  held  in  the 
parlors,  when  the  possibility  of  prolonging 
physical  life  to  three  or  four  hundred  years 
was  discussed  with  great  animation.  Three 
hundred  years  of  a  life  like  this !  the  idea 
was  to  one  listener  at  least,  intolerable. 
Three  days  of  it  was  enough  to  make  him 
doubt  whether  he  had  an  immortal  soul. 

Man  became  simply  an  interesting  ana- 
tomical specimen.  His  thought,  if  not  his 
morals,  belonged  to  his  physic^  mechanism. 
His  feelings  and  emotions  were  but  nerve- 
waves  ;  his  inspirations  literally  such,  a 
matter  of  brain  food  and  circulation.  It 
must  have  been  at  such  a  place  that  the 
young  western  divine  got  his  £amous  text 
of  «'  Oxygen  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  We 
may  have  heard  God  mentioned  admiringly 
as  the  skilfid  maker  of  our  bodies,  but  such 
a  being  as  the  infinite  Father  of  our  spirits, 
such  a  thing  even  as  an  indwelling,  death- 
less spirit,  seemed  to  be  entirely  forgotten 
or  tacitly  denied.  It  was  as  if  the  house 
of  day  had  closed  in  upon  its  glorious 
tenant  and  suffocated  him.  One  longed  to 
hear,  amid  the  daily  inquiries  concerning 
the  lungs  and  the  dyspepsia,  some  voice 
that  thought  to  say  to  the  poor  sufferer, 
"Is  your  heart  at  rest  in  the  hopes  and 
joys  that  smile  at  pain  ?  "  "Is  your  soul 
at  peace  with  its  God,  to-day  ?  " 

Are  we  mistaken  in  the  fancy  that  many 
of  our  moral  and  social  reforms  present 
something  of  the  same  phenomena?  It 
becomes  apparent  that  the  social  organism 
is  deceased—not  so  £iitally  as  we  imagine, 
probably,  but  sufficiently  to  exdte  anxiety 
and  care.  We  begin  at  once  to  study  its 
case  and  apply  our  remedies.    How  shall 
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this  evil  be  checked  ?  how  shall  that  wrong 
tendency  be  prevented  and  the  right  one 
cultivated?  And  here  we  stop,  so  absorbed 
in  the  ways  and  means  of  reform  as  to 
lose  sight  ot  the  great  underlying  truths 
which  alone  make  reform  worth  the  carry- 
ing out  We  tinker  at  the  social  machinery, 
and  meanwhile  the  central  fires  die  out  un- 
fed. We  get  it  in  smooth  running  order  at 
last,  perhaps,  but  of  what  use  ?  the  motive 
power  that  would  of  itself,  if  sustained, 
have  removed  every  difficulty  by  its  own 
force,  has  long  s^  departed ;  the  spirit  of 
the  living  creature  is  no  longer  in  the 
wheels. 

We ,  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  disbe- 
lieve in  the  social  machinery  or  any  of  its 
necessary  reforms.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  most  ardent  proclaimer  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  human  body.  But  we  believe 
a  thousand  times  more  in  the  great  fact  be- 
hind that  of  the  mortal  body,  and  for  which 
it  and  the  whole  social  order,  and  the  uni- 
verse itself  exists ;  we  mean  the  primary 
fact  of  the  immortal  soul.  Doubtless  the 
care  of  this  "  fearful  and  wonderful "  physi- 
cal mechanism  is  a  sacred  charge;  St. 
Paul  and  the  health  reformers  agree  in  the 
injunction  "Defile  not  your  bodies,"  but 
whereas  the  reformers  plead  only  the  di- 
vinity of  the  body,  St.  Paul  pleads  rather 
the  divinity  of  its  heavenly  guest.  "Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ? "  This  is  the  appeal  from 
the  heights,  rousing  at  once  both  reverence 
for  the  servant  and  enthusiasm  to  make  it 
worthy  its  holy  ministry. 

So  doubtless  the  social  health  and  welfare 
needs  all  our  fostering  care.  Even  a  Tal- 
mage  can  hardly  overstate  "the  abominations 
of  modern  society."  It  takes  little  acute- 
ness  of  sense  to  determine  that  "the  social 
rose  smells  ill ; "  and  pruning  and  training 
are  well  as  for  as  they  go.  There  is  not 
too  much  top-culture,  perhaps ;  but  digging 
about  the  roots  would  be  the  better  remedy. 
It  is  well  to  pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise  and 
cummin,  but  this  avails  little  when  we  neg- 
lect the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  The 
appalling  problem  of  social  wrong  and 
misery,  which  so  agonized  Mrs.  Browning, 
as  it  has  all  great-hearted  friends  ot  hu- 
manity, waits  still  the  application  of  her 


remedy,  whose  broad  philosophy  few  have 
yet  attained. 

^"we  need  a  larger  metaphysics^ 
To  help  o«r  physics." 

This  thought  applies  with  especial  force 
to  our  training  of  the  young.  The  parents 
of  our  time  and  land,  particularly  the 
mothers,  are  pondering  anxiously,  "How 
shall  we  rear  our  children  safely  amid  all 
the  perils  of  society  ?  how  shall  we  make 
them  strong  against  the  seductions  of  the 
world  ? "  A  wise  and  thoughtful  woman 
announces  as  her  theme,  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  our  duaghters  ?  "  and  the  crowds 
who  throng  to  hear  her  words,  attest  thus 
their  interest  in  the  theme.  "  Next  time," 
plead  the  anxious  mothers,  "  answer  us  the 
yet  graver  question,  What  shaU  we  do  with 
our  sons  ?  "  These  irrepressible  questions 
are  put  forth  on  every  hand,  and  all  are  try- 
ing to  answer  them,  as  wisely  and  carefully 
as  they  may. 

We  must  keep  them  from  the  evil,  say 
some,  multiply  their  safeguards,  thrust 
temptation  out  of  their  reach.  We  must 
increase  knowledge,  say  others,  put  away 
squeamishness,  drag  the  iniquities  of  the 
world  to  light  in  all  their  deformity,  as  a  re- 
pulsion and  a  warning.  We  must  cultivate 
strength  of  mind,  independence  of  thought, 
a  definite  purpose,  a  genuine  self-respect, 
say  others.  And  yet  others  affirm  that  the 
trouble  is  all  with  public  sentiment,  and 
the  rising  generation  is  left  to  its  own  de- 
vices while  they  bend  all  energy  to  prepare 
the  world  for  its  coming.  So  we  lay  out 
our  charts  and  set  up  our  g^ide  boards  ;  we 
discuss  and  elaborate  theories  concerning 
health,  education,  social  conduct,  moral  re- 
straint, and  say,  so  shall  our  children  be 
instructed.  But  twenty  years  hence,  oh 
careful  mother,  where  will  be  all  your 
maxims  of  wisdom?  They  flow  throu^ 
your  child's  mind  like  the  brook  through 
the  meadow ;  the  banks  grow  greener,  in- 
deed, but  the  water  runs  away  as  h&t  as  it 
comes.  It  might  suffice,  perchance,  if  you 
were  always  to  be  at  his  elbow  with 
your  «  do  this,"  and  "  do  not  that."  But  it 
is  to  nuike  of  life  a  vast  swamp  of  difficulty 
which  your  child  must  tread  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  wary  foot,  while  a  warning 
voice  cries  out  at  every  step.    That  is  one 
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way ;  but  since  the  warning  voice  is  not  al- 
ways at  hand,  since  the  guide,  even,  is  liable 
to  slip,  would  it  not  be  better  to  open  up  a 
highway  straight  through  the  bog  and  give 
him  the  stars  for  a  guide  ? 

Such  a  highway  is  religious  principle 
instilled  into  the  heart,  and  through  it 
into  the  life.  And  this  is  rightfully  the 
foundation  of  all  other  training ;  not  as 
too  many  have  supposed  the  last  grace 
of  the  superstructure.  Alas,  that  mistaken 
notion  of  teaching  the  young  to  live  rightly 
and  leaving  them  to  choose  afterward  what 
to  believe.  Nay,  rather  teach  them  to  be- 
lieve nobly  and  the  living  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Leave  out  this  underlying  principle, 
and  attempt  without  it  to  build  up  a  correct 
sjrstem  of  living  and  it  would  be  like  at- 
tempting to  teach  the  Chinese  language, 
with  its  thousands  of  separate  characters, 
one  for  each  word  and  idea.  Better  by  feu- 
teach  the  simple  the  simple  English  alpha- 
bet and  all  the  words  will  make  themselves 
thereafter. 

One  of  Dr.  darkens  truest  as  well  as 
greatest  sermons  is  on  the  theme  "  A  true 
theology  the  basis  of  human  progress." 
A  statement  similarly  suggestive  is  found 
in  the  world's  earliest  recorded  wisdom, 
'^  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he."  By  relig- 
ious training  we  mean  all  that  is  included 
in  right  thinking,  and  something  more ; 
the  something  that  takes  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions as  well  as  the  understanding  and  the 
moral  sense.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
earliest  and  therefore  the  deepest  impres- 
sions of  the  soul  concerning  God,  his  prov- 
idence, its  own  worth  and  its  immortal  des- 
tiny begin  even  upon  the  child  the  guiding 
and  shaping  influence  they  will  have  all 
through  life.  But  the  affections  are  quicker 
than  the  intellect,  and  even  before  this 
comes  to  his  comprehension  he  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  has  a  friend  dearer 
than  fiither  or  mother,  and  that  to  love  him 
and  to  be  like  him  is  better  than  all  things 
else.  Having  made  that  a  reality  to  the 
lisping  child,  you  have  taught  him  the  al- 
phabet out  of  which  all  his  philosophy  of 
life  shall  unfold,  and  beyond  which  he  can 
never  go.  You  have  touched  that  spring 
of  pure  devotion,  at  once  the  strongest  and 
the  loftiest  motive  in  human  nature. 


li  it  were  possible  for  a  child  thus  to  be 
bom  into  its  birthright  and  to  be  nurtured 
in  this  constant  sunshine  of  the  spirit,  it  is 
delightful  to  think  how  he  would  unfold 
into  all  symmetry  and  beauty,  —  how  with 
this  kingdom  of  heaven  within  all  other 
things  would  be  added.  These  greatest 
truths  are  after  sdl  the  simplest,  and  can  be 
easily  taught ;  and  once  taught  they  shape 
all  the  rest.  Teach  the  child  in  his  simple 
speech  of  the  oneness  of  humanity,  that  all 
are  children  of  the  same  loving  God,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  so  to  be  loved  and 
treated,  and  you  have  taught  the  whole  code 
of  courtesy  and  politeness  as  the  apostle 
did,in  a  single  sentence  **in  honor  preferring 
one  another."  Touch  him  with  the  infinite 
love,  the  boundless  compassion,  the  over- 
flowing beneficence  of  God,  and  you  need 
not  instruct  him  in  studied  maxims  to  be 
kind  and  helpful  and  generous  and  forgiv- 
ing. Make  him  feel  that  he  is  bom  to  live 
forever,  the  child  of  God  and  heir  of  all 
things,  and  you  have  touched  the  noblest 
springs  of  ambition  :  if  there  be  any  ardors 
in  his  soul  after  knowledge  or  any  thirst 
for  goodness  you  have  shown  him  that 
which  will  surely  call  them  forth.  The  ex- 
ceeding preciousness  of  life  will  be  its  own 
incentive  to  noble  living.  The  hieaven  that 
^  lies  about  us  in  our  infetnt  years  "  will  lie 
all  along  a  life  so  nurtured  in  its  atmos- 
phere ;  the  soul  will  not  only  come  into 
life  trailing  immortal  splendors,  but  will 
walk  through  it  shielded  all  about  with  that 
panoply  of  light.  It  is  doubtless  an  im- 
mense advantage  for  one  bom  to  a  noble 
estate  to  be  reared  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
nobility ;  the  very  consciousness  that  he 
is  expected  to  be  worthy  of  his  birthright 
throws  ever  its  shadow  of  solemn  and  lofty 
responsibility  upon  him.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage for  good  even  in  making  foilure 
more  disastrous.  The  consciousness  that 
the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls  ought  to 
be  one  to  be  desired,  gives  force  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  not.  What  vantage  ground  of 
obligation  may  not  be  gained  then,  by  im- 
planting in  the  young  soul  a  conviction  of 
its  immortal  nobility,  its  kinship  with  God 
himself! 

O,  if  the  instructors  of  the  young,  the 
guardians  of  society,  t[ie  ^e^p^^ifs,  the 
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philosophers,  would  realize  the  untold  im-, 
portance  and  power  that  lies  in  making  life's 
ideals  high  !  Fix  noble  intentions,  and  the 
battle  of  life  is  half-won.  Not  wholly  won, 
to  be  sure  ;  knowledge  and  a  strong  will 
and  many  other  things  are  requisite,  but 
behind  all,  the  ideal,  magnet-like,  always 
keeps  its  hold,  unbroken  through  the  dis- 
turbances of  circumstances,  ever  attracting 
and  steadying  the  purpose  to  itself.  Christ, 
lifted  up,  draws  the  world  to  himself.  So  he 
does  when  lifted  up  in  every  human  heart. 

This  is  why  we  believe  that  the  best  of 
all  reformers  are  the  teachers  of  religion. 
Reformers  are  John  the  Baptists,  preachers 
of  repentance  and  judgment  to  come,  but 
there  is  one  mightier  stilL  The  world  will 
not  be  driven  into  righteousness  ;  it  may 
be  won  thither.  A  spur  is  not  so  powerful 
as  an  inspiration. 

And  this  work  of  winning  the*  soul  to 
higher  things  —  the  best  work  earth  or 
heaven  can  know  —  may  and  should  be  be- 
gun at  the  home  and  by  the  cradle.  What 
matters  it  to  teach  your  son  how  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  if  you  have  not  made  his 
ideal  of  life  noble  enough  to  pay  him  for 
the  struggle  ?  But  surround  his  young  life 
with  the  sanctities  of  religion  and  you  have 
given  him  something  stronger  than  your 
safeguards  of  worldly  prudence  and  wisdom. 
He  may  go  beyond  your  eye  but  he  will  not 
go  beyond  God*s  eye.  You  cannot  hedge 
him  in  from  temptation  nor  give  him  expe- 
rience till  he  has  won  it.  His  giddy  ani- 
mal spirits  may  be  too  much  for  his  judg- 
ment and  moderation,  his  fear  of  conse- 
quences may  be  blinded  through  ignorance, 
his  regard  for  public  opinion  and  his  self- 
respect  blunted  or  perverted ;  his  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  even,  may  be  confused  by 
specious  temptation  ;  but  "  thou  God,  see* 
est  me,'' flashing  its  instantaneous  b'ght- 
nings  in  upon  the  soul  —  that  is  something 
to  be  trusted  when  all  other  safeguards 
fail.  Teach  your  daughter  her  evening 
prayer  at  your  knee,  and  you  send  her  out 
into  life  with  an  angel  at  her  side.  Amid 
the  bewilderments  and  blandishments  of 
.the  day  she  may  be  swayed  from  that  strict 
ideal  of  rectitude  you  have  endeavored  to 
set  up  in  her  life,  but  you  may  trust  that 
holy  hour  for  setting  her  fiice  to  face  with 


conscience,  and  bringing  all  things  to  her 
remembrance.  Such  a  power  is  beyond 
computation,  and  finds  no  expression  in 
words.  A  look  into  one's  own  heart  only, 
supplements  all  argument  and  appeaL 

But  the  duty  of  putting  this  highest  fiiic- 
t6r  into  life,  rests  not  simply  in  its  effect  to 
warn  and  restrain.  The  young  heart  needs 
it  still  more  for  its  consoling  peace.  We 
are  not  sufficiently  aware,  rather,  perhaps, 
we  have  forgotten  the  need  of  the  young 
not  only  to  be  guided  and  warned,  but  also 
to  be  encouraged,  cheered  and  comforted. 
There  is  a  despair  of  youth,  for  which  we 
make  too  Tittle  allowance ;  the  despair  of 
inexperience  and  ignorance,  that  feels  the 
world  on  its  shoulders  and  knows  not  how 
to  lift  the  burden.  Nothing  is  more  pa- 
thetic than  the  struggles  of  a  young,  un- 
tried and  lonely  soul  with  the  problem  of 
existence.  The  work  of  a  lifetime  lies  be- 
tween it  and  the  point  when  the  world  will 
be  under  its  feet  Its  heaviest  sorrows  and 
struggles  it  must  bear  alone.  You  cannot 
go  with  it  into  that  holy  of  holies,— but  you 
can  put  there  the  ark  of  God,  and  the  over^ 
shadoipring  wings  of  the  cherubim.  From 
the  rich  fruitage  of  your  own  Christian  ex- 
perience, from  that  swelling  of  the  heart, 
with  which  you  contemplate  the  unseen 
and  eternal  things,  you  can  speak  words 
whose  very  brokenness  shall  be  their  power, 
which  shall  live  and  be  felt  when  you  are 
dust. 

Without  feith  and  trust  and  hope,  the 
young  life  is  poor  though  you  give  it  all  the 
world  beside.  There  is  nothing  solid  ^be- 
neath its  feet.  Increase  of  knowledge  but 
increases  sorrow ;  courage  and  joy  die  out 
of  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  its  prosperities. 
Oh,  if  you  believe  that  underneath  the  soul 
of  your  child  and  of  every  child  of  God 
are  the  everlasting  arms  of  his  love,  do  not 
foil  to  implant  within  it  that  sustaining 
consciousness; — to  lay  diat  foundation 
against  its  time  of  need. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  this  needed 
to  be  remembered,  it  is  in  this  self-seeking 
and  self-conscious  age.  In  our  elaborate 
civilization,  and  our  anxiety  for  the  temporal 
welfiare  of  society,  we  are  in  danger  of  a 
morbid  absorption  in  the  lower  that  stifles 
out  the  higher  life.    I  f  we  co^^  cmce  open 
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fife  to  the  skies,  and  let  in  the  sunshine 
from  above,  we  should  not  need  to  hunt 
out  the  darkness  with  onr  puny  lamps 
This  world  is  not  a  great  hospital  through 
which  we  are  to  go  with  finger  on  our  own 
pulse,  watching  for  s3rmptoms  of  derange- 
ment and  disease.  It  is  a  vast  and  busy 
workshop,  full  of  health  and  sunshine,  with 
broad  horizons  around  it  and  the  infinite 
heaven  above.  It  calls  us  to  a  nobler  ser- 
vice than  the  service  of  ourselves.  It  bids 
us 

**  rise  tm  irttppinfvtoaes 
Of  oar  dtad  selves,  to  higher  thmgs» 

-  »   'm»^    »  ■ 

SCHOOL  STREET  NO  MORE. 

The  change  that  takes  the  Second  Soci- 
ety of  Universalists  in  Boston  from  their 
old  home  to  a  new  one,  does  not  confine 
its  interest  to  their  own  number ;  it  is  a 
denominational  event  The  church  in 
which  Hosea  Ballou  spent  almost  the  en*- 
tire  period  of  his  ministry  is  in  a  sense  de- 
nomination property— it  has  been  for  half  a 
century  the  Mount  Zion  of  our  whole  IsraeL 
Many  whose  eyes  never  saw  those  hallowed 
walls  will  hear  with  a  pang  that  they  are  to 
go  down  before  the  resistless  march  of 
trade ;  however  they  may  rejoice  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  parish  that  enables  it 
to  go  forth  to  firesher  and  more  commodi- 
ous quarters,  they  can  but  regret  the  loss 
of  this  prominent  landmark  of  a  venerated 
past. 

The  old  church  stood  on  historic  ground; 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  "old  French 
church  "  built  by  the  Hugenots  about  the 
time  of  our  country's  independence.  There 
is  a  poetic  fitness  in  the  fact  that  the  last 
stronghold  in  this  city  of  those  Protestant 
refugees  from  political  and  religious  op- 
pression became  the  cradle  of  that  larger 
liberty  of  thought  which  called  itself  Uni- 
versalism.  It  was  in  this  old  French 
church  that  Murray  often  preached,  and 
where  he  was  occasionally  stoned,  as  a 
mild  form  of  dissent  from  his  heresies ; 
where  on  one  occasion  he  picked  up  such  a 
missile,  that  fortunately  missed  its  aim,  and 
smilingly  said,  "  Such  arguments  may  be 
weighty  but  they  are  not  convincing." 

Later  came  the  glorious  days  of  Bailouts 
ministry,  when  he  fought  the  Uoos  of  theo- 


logical error  almost  as  slnglehanded  as  St. 
Paul  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus  :  when 
like  the  apostles  of  old  he  was  a  putter 
forth  of  strange* doctrines  and  a  disturber 
ot  the  people  ;  when  like  the  same  apostles 
the  common  people  heard  him  gladly ;  when 
as  we  are  aflfectingly  told  they  thronged 
pews,  aisles,  balconies,  even  out  into  the 
street,  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life  there 
dispensed.  Naturally  multitudes  were  at- 
tracted by  curiosity  and  the  novelty  of  the 
doctrines,  but  it  was  still  true  that  "  those 
who  canfe  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 

What  "School  Street"  has  been  in  the 
days  of  this  generation  we  are  all  aware. 
Strong  and  outspoken  in  its  convictions, 
faithful  to  its  trusts  ;  liberal  not  only  to  all 
the  denominational  interests  it  represented, 
but  to  all  enterprises  for  the  public  welfare 
as  well  as  through  wide  channels  of  private 
benevolence;  hospitable  to  the  whole 
church,  and  scarcely  less  to  truth,  justice, 
and  goodness  wherever  found  ;  it  is  worthy 
to  receive  the  message  given  of  old  to  the 
first  of  churches, — "  I  know  thy  works  and 
thy  labor  and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou 
canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil ;  and 
how  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they 
are  apostles  and  are  not ;  and  hast  borne, 
and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake 
has  labored  and  hast  not  fainted."  But  it 
could  hardly  be  added,  "  Nevertheless  I 
have  somewhat  against  thee  because  thou 
hast  left  thy  first  love."  Foremost  of  all, 
the  church  has  been  true  to  its  first  love, — 
to  those  exalting  views  of  God  and  his  gov- 
ernment for  whose  promulgation  its  walls 
were  reared. 

Sunday,  May  5th,  was  the  last  day  of 
public  service  in  its  courts.  It  was  also 
made  Children's  Sunday,  that  the  little 
ones  of  the  parish  might  have  opportunity 
to  be  consecrated  to  God  in  this  home  of 
their  fathers.  The  old  church  blossomed 
for  the  occasion  as  with  renewal  of  its 
youth.  Flowers  everywhere  gladdene J  the 
eyes,  filled  the  air  with  their  soft  perfume, 
and  gave  such  a  sense  of  beauty  to  the 
place  as  if  the  whole  spring-time  had  been 
shut  within  the  four  walls.  High  on  the 
walls  stood  forth  the  names  of  the  two 
**apostles  of  peace"  whose  united  pastorates 
covered  the  whole  period  of  the  existence 
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of  the  parish ;  and^over  the  pulpit  was  set 
those  words  of  truth  to  whose  promulga- 
tion it  had  for  fifty  years  been  dedicated— 
"  God  is  love."  And  with  music  breathing 
forth  its  tender,  sympathetic  tones,  a»  if  it 
felt  the  commingling  emotions  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  with  the  words  of  memorial,  of  ap- 
peal, and  of  hope,  falling  fitly  from  eloquent 
lips,  with  other  eloquent  words  from  the 
pen  of  the  senior  pastor,  far  away,  with  the 
bright  presence  of  the  little  ones  brought 
to  receive  the  benedictions  of  the  hallowed 
place, — the  church  and  its  people  separated 
forever. 

But  the  denominational  ownership  of 
whi9h  we  spoke  was  also  suitably  recog' 
nized ;  and  the  large  meeting  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  addressed  by  several 
of  our  leading  clergymen,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  denominational  farewell  to  the  place. 
It  was  made  peculiarly  interesting  by  let- 
ters from  two  sons  of  Hosea  Ballou,  both 
clergymen,  and  by  a  son-in-law.  Rev.  Dr. 
Whittemore,  whose  venerable  mein  and  to- 
tal blindness  gave  added  effect  to  his  touch- 
ing reminiscences  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
theme  natural  to  the  occasion  was  the 
change  the  theological  world  had  under- 
gone in  this  half-century,  a  change  sugges- 
tively expressed  in  the  words  of  the  ven- 
erable Doctor. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  from  this  altar,  my 
honored  father-in-law  proclaimed  that  the 
old  Cambridge  Platform,  which  condemned 
to  hopeless  woe  a  large  portion  of  our  race, 
was  not  the  truth  of  God  ;  that  it  was  dis- 
honorable to  God,  and  blighting  to  the 
faith  and  hope  and  happiness  of  men.  That 
voice  went  out  into  all  the  world,  and  only 
a  few  days  ago  it  comes  echoing  back  even 
from  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn  with  a 
severer  denunciation  than  ever  was  offered 
by  our  venerated  father." 

During  the  week  previous  an  evening  had 
been  devoted  to  the  commemorative  fare- 
well of  the  Sunday  School,  and  another  to 
a  reunion  of  the  present  and  past  teachers 
of  the  school,  over  two  hundred  being 
present.  This  joyous  yet  sad  festal  occa- 
sion, conducted  entirely  by  laymen,  all  the 
speakers  being  such  with  the  exception  of 
the  young  pastor, — ^was  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  commemorative  meetings,  and  can- 


not fail  to  be  remembered  by  all  present  as 
an:K)ng  the  "  occasions  of  a  lifetime." 

At  all  these  meetings  original  hymns 
were  sung,  and  the  last  was  closed  with  one 
of  those  grand  hymns  of  Father  Ballou's 
that  seemed  to  have  been  written  with  pro- 
phetic intimation  of  the  occasion.  And  so 
the  spirit  of  song  departs  from  the  temple. 
The  Anniversary  Meetings,  just  at  hand, 
will  find  themselves  turned  out  of  their 
birthplace  and  forced  to  sing  the  songs  of 
Zion  in  strange  places.  Shall  we  know 
each  other  and  find  the  same  spirit  as  ot 
old  amid  the  strange  surroundings  ?  or  will 
the  cloud  and  fire  go  out  with  the  people 
and  rest  above  the  tabernacle  still,  where 
-ever  it  may  be  set  up. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  the 
Repository  is  reaching  respectable  mid- 
dle age.  In  two  years  from  the  succeed- 
ing month  it  will  celebrate  its  fortieth  birth- 
day. Begun  in  1834,  it  was  published  for 
twenty-eight  years  in  yearly  volumes.  In 
July  1862,  was  begun  the  "new  series," 
enlarged  and  published  in  half-yearly  vol- 
umes, so  that  the  last  ten  years  has  pro- 
duced its  twenty  volueras,  and  "VoL  XLvin" 
which  we  begin  with  the  July  humber,  rep- 
resents but  little  more  than  two-thirds  as 
many  actual  years  of  history. 

However,  thirty-eight  years  would  be 
but  the  height  of  maturity  and  usefulness 
if  we  were  forced  to  speak  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  whose  limit  of  life  naturally 
stops  at  threescore  and  ten.  But  fortu- 
nately such  limit  does  not  apply  to  the 
case ;  there  is  no  reason  why  a  book  should 
not  live  even  to  the  years  of  Methuseleh, 
and  it  may  be  a  child  at  a  hundred  years 
old.  Indeed  there  are  indications  that  the 
Repository  is  yet  in  its  years  of  growth. 
— We  speak  altogether  of  its  material 
size,  without  implication  of  anything  vealy 
in  its  quality,  dear  contributors.  —  What 
its  size  may  have  been  at  the  remote  age  of 
its  beginning  we  do  not  know,  but  so  late 
as  1847  and  several  years  thereafter  it  had 
forty  page's  to  the  number,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixty-four,  and  some  years  later 
to  eighty ;  so  that  the  half-yearly  volume 
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now  contains  as  much  as  the  yearly  volume 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Since  the  change 
has  all  been  in  one  direction  we  may  safely 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.  Besides, 
since  favorable  changes  in  the  time-hon- 
ored establishment  whence  it  emanates  .are 
about  to  afiord  ampler  editorial  breathing- 
space,  there  ought,  certainly,  to  be  a  corre- 
sponding enlargement  of  ideas. 

Volume  forty-eight  promises  first  of  all, 
as  its  vignette,  a  steel-engraved  picture  of 
Phoebe  Gary,  made  from  the  best  photo- 
graph remaining  of  her,  by  one  of  the  best 
of  Boston  engravers,  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith, 
whose  work  is  familiar  to  our  readers ; 
with  a  sketch  of  her  life  by  her  niece  Miss 
A.  R.  Carnahan,  on  whose  young  shoul- 
ders, it  has  been  justly  said,  "  the  mantle 
of  the  gifted  sisters  seems  to  have  fallen." 
The  picture  promises  to  do  far  better  jus- 
tice to  its  original  than  that  of  Alice  Gary 
given  a  year  ago,  while  it  is  enough  to  say 
of  the  sketch  that  it  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  unique  work  that  fell  from  Phoebe 
Gary's  dying  h^d. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Emerson,  D,D,^  will  con- 
tribute a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Short 
Histories  of  Ancient  Empires  "  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  for  the  six  numbers :  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Empire  of  Solomon,  Tyre, 
Greece,  Rome.  These  will  be  illustrated 
as  necessary  by  charts  and  diagrams. 
They  will  be  of  peculiar  profit  to  all  Bible 
readers  and  Sunday  School  teachers,  and 
that,  we  take  it,  includes  most  of  our  read- 
ers. 

The  two  serials  now  in  progress  will  run 
through  the  volume.  The  story  from  Mar- 
11  tt,  one  of  the  best  of  that  world-renowned 
German  authoress,  unfolds  new  interest  at 
every  page,  requiring  condensation  to  bring 
it  within  these  limits  even :  what  it  loses 
in  detail  of  beauty  and  finish  being  perhaps 
made  up  in  concentration  of  interest  on  the 
principal  points  of  the  story.  The  same 
characteristic  of  growing  interest  may  be 
remarked  also  of  Mrs.  Sawyer's  serial,  a 
study  of  character  and  infiuence  which  has 
had  opportimity  only  to  unfold  itself  thus 

In  addition  to  the$e  will  be  the  usual  va- 
riety of  religious,  critical,  and  literary  ar- 
ticles.   Our  old  friends  are  all  to  remain 


with  us,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  favor  us  as 
heretofore.  We  welcome  also  several  ac- 
cessions, in  which  connection  we  may 
mention  that  the  column  devoted  to  litera- 
ture and  art  will  be  enriched  by  notes 
from  Washington,  contributed  by  a  lady 
connoisseur  of  art  matters  resident  at  the 
Gapital. 

So  much  we  take  occasion  to  mention  by 
way  of  preface,  but  mistake  it  not,  gentle 
reader,  for  a  table  of  contents.  Undoubt- 
edly we  have  left  out  the  best  things  to 
come. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

— ^A  publishing  firm  has  done  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  itself  when  it  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  publishing  good  books  and 
those  only.  The  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation is  thus  fortunate.  When  the  cab- 
alistic "  A.  U.  A."  is  seen  on  the  back  of 
a  book,  every  one  understands  that  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  look  inside.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  by  no  means  distinguished  for 
the  number  of  its  publications,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished for  exceedingly  good  ones.  We 
doubt  whether  any  publishing  establish- 
ment in  the  country  has  done  so  much  for 
religious  literature  as  this,  with  its  books 
few  and  far  between,  but  like  angel's  visits 
when  they  come. 

The  latest  instance  of  this  and  one  of 
the  best  is  the  publication  of  the  King's 
Chapel  Lectures  of  the  past  season,  in  a 
volume  with  the  title  Christianity  and  Mod' 
em  Thought,  That  is  as  good  a  generic 
title  as  conld  be  given  to  the  lectures,  pre- 
pared as  they  were  independently  by  their 
several  authors  "without  conference  or  con- 
certed plan."  The  one  line  of  thought 
running  through  them  and  finding  expres- 
sion in  the  general  name,  was  determined 
doubtless  by  the  terms  of  invitation  ex- 
tended to  the  lecturers,  as  thus  expressed  : 

"  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  course  shall 
be  merely  a  popular  one,  to  awaken  the  in- 
different, and  interest  them  in  familiar  re- 
ligious truths ;  but  rather  to  meet  the  need 
of  thou|;htful  people  perplexed  amid  ma- 
terialistic and  sceptical  tendencies  of  the 
time.  Nor  is  it  desired  simplv  to  retrace 
in  controversial  method  the  beaten  paths 
of  sectarian  or  theological  debate  ;  but 
rather,  in  the  interest  of  a  free  and  en- 
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lightened  Christianity  to  present  fi^shly 
the  positive  affirmations  of  faith." 

To  the  high  task  thus  proposed,  the  no- 
blest spints  in  the  liberal  church  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  were  called  :  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  course  of  lectures  whose  like  Bos- 
ton has  seldom  enjoyed  even  at  the  hands  of 
these  devisers  of  liberal  things.  Of  this  no 
further  evidence  is  necessary  than  the 
names  of  the  ten  lecturers  and  their  themes, 
as  follows : 

"  The  Break  between  Modem  Thought 
and  Ancient  Faith  and  Worship,"  by  Henry 
W.  Bellows  ;  "  A  True  Theology  the  Basis 
of  Human  Progress,"  by  James  Freeman 
Clarke  ;  "  The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the 
Romish  Church,"  by  Athanase  Coquerel, 
Fils. ;  "  Selfhood  and  Sacrifice,"  by  Orville 
Dewey ;  "  The  Relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
Present  Age,"  by  Charles  Carroll  Everett ; 
"  The  Mythical  Element  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament," by  Frederic  Henry  Hedge  ;  "The 
Place  of  Mind  in  Nature  and  Intuition  in 
Man,"  by  James  Martineau  ;  "  The  Rela- 
tion of  Ethics  and  Theology,"  by  Andrew 
P.  Peabody ;  "  Christianity ;  What  it  is  not 
and  what  it  is,"  by  G.  Vance  Smith  ;  "The 
Aim  and  Hope  of  Jesus,"  by  Oliver  Steams. 

It  would  be  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  attempt  any  extended  review  of  these 
discourses ;  first,  because  each  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  treatise  in  itself;  sec- 
ondly, because  not  only  the  several  authors 
but  their  methods  of  thought  are  familiar 
to  thoughtful  minds  in  the  liberal  church, 
and  we  may  say  to  all  seekers  after  the 
higher  truth  in  all  and  outside  all  churches. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  both  of  the 
thought  and  the  thinkers  goes  outside  the 
nominal  Unitarian  church.  Martineau  and 
Smith,  —  whose  lectures  were  of  course 
given  by  proxy, — representing  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  church  in  England,  and 
Coquerel, — who  was  fortunately  present  to 
give  his  discourse  in  his  own  delightful 
broken  English, — speaking  for  Protestant 
France.  Dr.  Smith  is  brought  to  especial 
.  notice  of  late  by  his  connection  with  the 
Speakers'  Commentary.  The  feet  that  he 
was  one  of  the  commentators  designated 
for  that  great  work,  and  that  he  was  refused 
the  fellowship  of  the  communion  by  his 
evangelical  colaborers  as  they  assembled 


to  commence  their  work  and  so  felt  virtually 
compelled  to  withdraw, — ogives  pertinence 
to  his  theme,  "  Christianity ;  what  it  is  not 
and  what  it  is." 

Of  all  the  discourses  it  may  be  said  that 
they  combine  a  breath  of  comprehension, 
an  eamestness  of  conviction  and  an  ardor 
ot  devotion  and  reverence  which  mark 
them  as  in  the  highest  sense  Christian. 
Even  where  we  are  not  ready  to  agree  with 
the  theories  of  the  writer  we  are  ready  to 
concede  his  sincerity  of  belief;  both  in  the 
theory  and  the  necessity  of  its  presenta- 
tion ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  one 
of  the  strictest  evangelical  views  who  could 
not  say,  "  if  this  \s  heresy,  the  world  will 
be  the  better  for  it,'*  or  of  one  so  untram- 
melled from  all  creeds  as  not  to  admit,  "  if 
this  is  wrong  in  the  letter  that  killeth,  it  is 
right  in  the  spirit  that  giveth  life."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  better  English — 
strong,  vigorous,  graceful,  eloquent,  is 
rarely  found  in  modem  authors. 

When  we  take  into  the  account  the  me- 
chanical form  in  which  these  three  hundred 
and  four  pages  of  wisdom  are  presented, 
the  fair,  ample  page  with  its  fine  paper  and 
good  binding,  the  mystery  is  that  so  much 
can  be  given  for  so  little  retum,  $1.25  being 
the  retail  price  of  the  volume.  It  is  liberal 
Christianity  expressed  in  the  tangible  form 
of  dollars  and  cents,  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  A.  U.  A.  to  put  these  em- 
bodiments of  the  best  Christian  thought 
within  reach  of  every  hand. 

— Covers  of  purple  with  violets  of  gold 
stamped  thereon  is  tiie  dress  in  which 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  sends  forth  her 
little  volume  of  collected  poems,  with  the 
quaint  title,  Pansies  ^^^ for  Thoughts**. 
When  we  say  that  these  verses  do  not  bear 
full  comparison  with  those  unique  works  of 
fiction  now  known  in  other  lands  than  ours, 
we  do  not  disparage  their  individual  merit 
for  Mrs.  Whitney  could  do  nothing  poorlyl 
But  these,  like  the  poems  of  Macdonald,  are 
the  pretty  amateur  work  of  one  gifted  in 
every  direction,  but  the  full  bent  of  whose 
genius  lies  otherwhere. 

Characteristic,  like  her  subject,  are  the 
three  divisions  into  which  her  poems  fall, 
—"of  occasion,"  "of  suggestion,"  and  "of 
interpretation  and  hope."    Under  the  first. 
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most  oF  the  poems  are  of  the  war,  of  which 
the  first  seems  on  the  whole  the  best ; 
«  Under  the  Cloud  and  Through  the  Sea  :" 
*•  So  moved  they  when  false  Pharaoh's  legions  presstd— 

Chariots  and  horsemen  following  furionsly,— 
Sons  of  old  Israel,  at  their  Lonf  s  behest, 

Under  the  cloud,  and'through  the  swelling  sea. 

So  passed  they,  fearless,  where  the  parted  wave 
With  cloven  crest  uprearing  from  the  sand,— 

A  sdemn  aisle  before,  behind  a  grave,— 
Rolled  to  the  beckoning  of  Jehovah's  hand. 

So  led  he  them,  in  desert  marches  grand, 

By  toils  sublime,  with  test  of  long  d^y. 
On  to  the  borders  of  that  Promised  Land 

Wherein  their  heritage  of  glory  lay. 

And  Jordan  raged  along  his  rocky  bed, 
And  Aroorite  spears  flashed  keen  and  angrily ; 

Still  the  same  pathway  must  thei»  footsteps  tread 
Under  the  cloud,  and  through  the  threatening  sea. 

God  wwks  no  otherwise.    Ko  mig^ity  lurth 

But  comes  by  throes  of  mortal  agony. 
No  man  child  among  nations  of  the  earth 

but  findeth  baptism  in  a  stormy  sea. 

Sons  of  the  saints  who  fiKed  their  Jordan  flood 

In  fierce  Atlantic's  unretreating  wave ; 
Who  by  the  Red  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood 

Reached  to  the  freedom  that  your  blood  shall  save,— 

O  countrymen  I  God*s  day  is  not  yet  done  I 

He  leaveth  not  his  people  utterly. 
Count  it  a  covenant  that  he  leads  us  on 

Beneath  the  doud  and  through  the  crimson  seal" 

This  shows  a  hand  masterful  with  the 
pen,  but  it  is  not  its  finest  stroke.  It  takes 
the  little  poems  of  suggestion  and  interpre- 
tation to  show  us  that  subtilety  of  treat- 
ment which  always  reminds  us  in  Mrs. 
Whitney  of  what  Irving  says  of  the  Eng- 
Msh  poets  of  rural  life—"  not  a  leaf  rustles 
in  the  wind,  not  a  flower  nods  upon  the 
breeze,  not  a  diamond  drop  quivers  on  the 
spray,  but  it  is  caught  up  by  these  impas- 
sioned and  delicate  observers  and  wrought 
into  some  beautiful  morality."  Among 
many  illustrations  we  take  this  whose  only 
lack  of  perfection  is  in  the  title  "  North- 
east " — almost  painful  in  its  exquisite  em- 
bodiment of  the  "spirit  of  the  weather  "  : 

"  We  had  a  week  of  rainy  days ; 

The  heaven  was  gray,  the  earth  was  grim } 
And  through  a  sea  of  hopeless  base 

The  dreamy  daylight  wandered  dim. 

The  soddened  trees  with  weary  boughs, 
Drooped  heavily,  or  sullen  swayed 

Slow  answer  to  the  sobs  and  soughs 
The  jaded  east  wind,  Ddumperins^  made. 

Faint  as  the  dawn  the  noonday  seemed, 
With  hardly  more  of  stir  or  sound ; 

The  only  noise  or  motion  seemed 
That  dull  cold  dropping  on  the  ground. 


Vainly  the  Soul  her  frame  ignores; 

Deep  answereth  unto  deep  apart  i 
And  the  great  weeping  out  of  doors 

Touch  the  tear  foimtains  in  the  heart 

So  life  lodked  drear,  and  heaven  was  dim ; 

And  though  the  sun  still  strode  the  ^y, 
Through  the  thick  gloom  that  shrouded  him 

Scarce  trusted  we  the  joy  on  high. 

But  sudden,  flrom  the  leafy  dark— 
The  deae  green  covert,  rain-bestirred, 

OutbuzBting  tremulously,  hark, 
The  carol  of  a  little  bird ! 

Ah,  long  the  storm ;  yet  none  the  less, 

Hid  flrom  the  utmost  reach  of  ill, 
And  ^ging  in  the  wilderness 

Some  small,  sweet  hope  waits  blithely  still  I  ** 

We  by  no  means  agree  with  the  Atlantic 
that  "  the  feminine  element  is  the  only  one 
it  is  worth  while  for  a  woman  to  give  to 
literature."  That  rule  applied  would  de- 
prive us  of  some  of  the  best  things  litera- 
ture can  boast ;  and  we  know  not  why  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  a  woman  as  for  any- 
body else  to  give  to  literature  whatever  she 
has  worth  the  givipg.  But  it  is  quite  worth 
her  while,  and  is  her  peculiar  privilege 
to  give  this  feminine  clement  to  literature 
whatever  else  she  may  give  with  it ;  and 
literature  owes  some  of  its  finest  graces 
to  these  delicate  hands.  There  is  a  charm 
in  pure  femininity  which  can  be  felt  better 
than  described.  Who  can  see  a  fair  young 
girl,  with  her  pure  delicacy  of  feature  and 
form,  her  light  draperies,  her  graceful  rib- 
bons and  nodding  flowers,  without  feeling 
that  though  the  picture  she  presents  does 
not  deserve  to  be  the  great  object  of  her 
existence,  yet  it  is  quite  worth  the  making 
for  its  own  sweet  sake.   • 

But  when  the  soul  lights  up  and  the  pur- 
pose shines  forth,  when  all  this  is  uncon- 
scious, and  without  being  at  all  lost  becomes 
simply  incidental,  then  we  have  the  best 
grace  of  femininity.  This  incidental  charm, 
this  feminine  treatment,  if  we  may  call  it 
so,  always  marks  a  woman's  literary  work, 
whatever  her  theme.  Who  but  a  woman,  and 
one  of  the  finest  poetic  and  spiritual  in- 
sight, could  have  written  a  little  thing  like 
this  "  Sparrows  "  ? 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  tel^^rsph  wires 
And  chittter  and  flitter,  and  fold  their  wings ; 

Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  sires 
Stretched  always  on  purpose  these  wonderful  strings  i 

And  perhaps  the  Thought  that  the  world  inspires 
Did  plan  for  the  birds,  among  other  things. 
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Little  birds  sit  on  the  slender  lines, 

And  the  news  of  the  world  fUns  onder  their  foet  t 
Mow  Yalue  rises  and  how  decHnes, 

How  kings  with  their  armies  In  battle  meet : 
And  all  the  while  'mid  the  soundless  signs, 

They  chirp  their  small  gossippingsy  fbolish-sweet. 

Little  things  light  on  the  lines  of  our  lires,— 

Hopes  and  joys  and  acts  of  to-day : 
And  we  think  that  for  these  the  Lord  contrivet 

Nor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say. 
Yet  from  end  to  end  his  meaning  arrives, 

And  his  word  runs  underneath  all  the  way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightnings  then 

Apart  from  that  which  about  it  dings  t 
Are  the  thoughts  and  the  works  and  the  prayers  of  men 

Only  sparrows  that  light  on  God's  telegraph  strings 
Holding  a  moment,  and  gone  again  ? 

Nay :  He  planned  for  the  birds  with  the  Ixeg&r  things." 

'  The  last  poem,  "A  Violet"  affords 
another  example  of  this  incidental  grace  of 
color  and  form  "clinging  about "  the  deeper 
passion  and  yearning  that  belong  not  to 
femininity  but  to  humanity : 

God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year. 
When  the  Spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  placed 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  dear  ftoes. 
The  vi<det  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back  t  the  odor,  grace,  and  hne ; 
Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated : 
No  blank  is  left,  no  looking-for  is  cheated ; 
It  is  the  thing  we  knew. 

So  after  the  death-winter  it  moat  be. 
God  will  not  put  strange  signs  in  the  heavenly  places : 
The  old  love  shall  look  out  from  the  old  fiices. 
VeUchen,  —  I  shall  have  thee  I 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 

—  We  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known 
that  Washington  is  fast  becoming  a  nu- 
cleus of'^rt.  But  it  is  surely  so.  The 
number  of  artists  now  gathered  here  is 
great,  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  cit- 
ies of  the  same  size.  The  past  winter  has 
been  one  of  unusual  encouragement  to 
them.  Congress,  though  chary  of  its  or- 
ders, has  given  some,  and  it  is  thought  will 
give  more ;  hundreds  of  orders  have  been 
given  by  the  wealthy  class  who  are  flocking 
hither,  and  setting  up  their  winter  homes  ; 
and  several  of  our  intellectual  citizens  have 
been  giving  "  Art  receptions,"  where  works 
of  art  are  exhibited  and  discussed,  and 
where  dissertations  on  art  are  read  to  intel- 
ligent and  art-loving  audiences.  All  this 
tends  to  the  fostering  and  encouragement 
of  art  —  and  the  natural  result  is,  that  our 
city  can  show  a  fine  array  of  names  of  first 


class  artists.  Among  these  are-  Clark 
Mills,  Horatio  Stone,  Fisk  Mills,  Vinnie 
Ream,  Thomas  H.  Dorrian,  Lot  Flannery, 
and  Mr.  Jouvenal, —  sculptors  ;  and  Theo- 
dor  KauQman,  Peter  Baumgras,  Max  Weyl, 
Mr.  Ulk^,  Mr.  Thorp,  Eugene  Poole,  E. 
H.  Miller,  Mr.  Eichholtz,  D.  D.  Johnson, 
Charles  Lanman,  Miss  Searle,  Mrs.  Minde- 
liff,  Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Messer,  paint- 
ers. 

Many  of  these  artists  have  exhibited 
their  works  at  the  Art  Receptions  given 
by  the  Professors  Loomis  during  the  win- 
ter, on  Capitol  Hill.  Among  these  pictures 
are  "  Rafting  on  the  St.  Croix,"  by  Kauff- 
man,  "  Head  of  ^ark  "  and  ^  Portrait  of 
Child,"  by  Ulk^ ;  "Young  America,"  by 
Miller ;  *•  Portrait  of  the  aged  Mr.  Cranch" 
and  "  Portrait  of  old  Lady"  by  Baumgras  ; 
"Little  Falls,"  and  "Rock  Creek"  by 
Max  Weyl ;  "  Portrait"  by  Mrs.  Mindeliff ; 
"  Sunset  on  the  Coast,"  "  Sunset  on  Cheat 
River,"  "Marine  View  "and  "The  AUe- 
ghanies  "  by  Johnson ;  '-Portrait  of  Profes- 
sor Loomis,"  by  Poole  ;  "  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Mc.Cutchin,"  and  sketch  in  India  ink  of 
"  The  Creation,"  by  Shepherd  ;  "  Falls  of 
Miflnehaha  "  by  Miss  Johnson  ;  "A  Gray 
Squirrel"  by  Moser ;  also  "Going  to 
Church  "  by  the  same  ;  "  Scene  near  Lan- 
caster, Va.,"  and  "  Portrait  of  Kodama,  of 
Japan,"  by  Eichholtz;  and  "Contempla- 
tion," by  Poole. 

Mr.  Dorrian  exhibited  a  das  relUf  in 
plaster  of  "  Tiny  Tim,"  suggested  by  John 
Hay's  poem.  The  other  sculptors  could 
not  bring  their  works,  but  we  have  visited 
them.  Miss  Ream's  "Lincoln,"  in  the 
Capitol  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  some  of 
her  later  works.  Her  "  Sappho  "  and  Spir- 
ito  del  Camivale"  are  beautiful  in  concep- 
tion, and  faultless  in  execution.  Her  bust 
"  America  "  is  very  fine.  She  has  portrait 
busts  of  Liszt,  the  great  composer,  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Farragut,  and  oth- 
ers, besides  a  number  of  ideal  busts  of 
her  own  composition.  Dr.  Stone  has  the 
two  finest  statUM  in  the  Capitol  —  John 
Hancock  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  His 
two  ideal  statues,  exhibited  here  last  Fall 
are  said  to  be  the  finest  works  ever  sold  to 
private  citizens.  They  are  "  Corinnc  at 
Rome,"  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York« 
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and  **  Beatrice  unveiling  to  Dante,"  sold  to 
Colonel  McComb,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. His  large  bronze  vases  "Freedom," 
^  Ecce  Homo,"  and  another,  are  splendid 
works  of  art.  He  has  a  marble  vase  — 
•*  Triumph  of  Genius  "  at  Rutgers  College, 
N.  Y.,  a  statue  in  bronze  of  "  Faith "  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Williamsburg,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  works.  Mr.  Clark  Mills 
has  been  highly  favored  with  commissions 
from  Congress.  Many,  almost  all,  we  might 
say,  of  the  statues  in  our  public  parks  are 
by  him.  Mr.  Flannery  has  the  statue  of 
"  Uncohi "  in  front  of  City  Hall,  and  the 
bust  of  Franklin  over  the  entrance  to  the 
new  wing  of  the  Government  Printing  office, 
besides  other  busts  at  his  studio.  Mr.  Jou- 
venal  has  engaged  to*  make  a  statue  of 
Franklin  for  the  new  Republican  office. 
Mr.  Donan  has  the  .large  das  relief  of 
"Sheridan^s  Ride,"  the  "  Sleeping  Boy," 
and  a  number  of  other  pieces  and  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  life-sized  "  Eve." 

We  have  only  named  a  very  few  of  the 
works  we  have  seen  of  the  above  named 
artists.  Those  of  the  landscape  and  por- 
trait painters  are  so  numerous  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned  in  a  brief  article. 
Mr.  Kauffinan's  two  large  historical  works 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  But 
wc  can  only  name  them  here.  '^  Columbus 
before  the  Council  at  Salamanca,"  and 
*'  Indians  destroying  the  Pacihc  Railroad 
Track,"  are  both  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  genius  and  of  very  large  size  —  the  for- 
mer eminently  fitted  to  adorn  the  Capitol 
or  any  other  Government  building. 

—  Mr.  WiUiam  Hunt  is  fest  gaining  a 
reputation  as  the  first  of  American  portrait 
painters,  as  Inness  is  the  first  of  landscape 
artists.  He  has  two  portraits  now  on  ex- 
hibition —  of  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
and  of  Mr.  Jcre  Abbott  —  which  go  fiar  to 
justify  this  opinion.  Both  portray  life  at 
middle  age  with  little  of  that  temptation  to 
idealize  into  which  youth  and  beauty  are 
apt  to  beguile  the  painter ;'  they  are  remark- 
able both  for  fidelity  and  for  the  expression 
which  makes  them  not  mere  soulless  crea- 
tions but  transcripts  of  the  living  face.  A 
competent  critic  says  better  portraits  have 
not  been  painted  since  the  days  of  Gilbert 
Stuart 


Which  recalls  that  a  daughter  of  that 
great  painter,  Miss  Jane  Stuart,  said  to  be 
skillful  in  the  copy  of  her  father*s  works,  is 
now  in  this  city.  A  Stuart  copied  by  a 
Stuart  ought,  if  well  done,  to  give  it  a 
double  value. 

—  Story's  great  work  "  Semiramis  "  on 
which  he  has  been  at  work  so  long  in 
Rome,  is  at  last  finished.  Two  copies  are 
immediately  to  be  made  in  marble,  one 
taken  to  London,  the  other  to  New  York« 
During  this  spring  he  has  also  modelled 
another  statue  —  "  Electra  at  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  :  "  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
Anne  Brewster,  writing  firom  Rome  to  the 
Advertiser. 

"  Electra  (as  indeed  all  Story's  works) 
seems  what  it  is,  the  expression  in  clay  of 
a  long-dwelt-on  thought,  the  development 
in  tangible  form  of  what  his  imagination 
had  already  created,  just  as  words  express 
the  poem  or  the  romance." 

— The  art-world  meets  with  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
poet  and  painter.  His  fame  is  so  equal  in 
both  directions  that  one  can  hardly  predict 
for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered* 
Dying  in  middle  life  he  had  but  come  to 
the  maturity  of  his  powers  in  both ;  and 
the  two  works  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
the  poem  and  the  picture  of  '<  Sheridan's 
Ride,"  show  not  only  the  power  into  which 
his  double  genius  had  developed,  but  are  a 
prophecy  of  what  still  later  years  might 
have  done,  had  death  spared  hitfr*  to  the 
world.  At  intervals  during  all  his  artist- 
years  Mr.  Read  resided  in  Europe,  and 
here  he  contracted  his  mortal  malady  in 
the  malarious  atmosphere  of  Rome; 
reaching  New  York  to  die  almost  in  sight 
of  the  home  he  so  desired  -to  reach. 

— When  wc  predicted  a  great  noise  in 
connection  with  the  Peace  Jubilee,  we  did 
not  refer  to  the  roaring  gale  and  the  crash 
of  fialling  timbers  by  which  Coliseum  num- 
ber one  met  its  ^te.  But  though  the 
trusses  are  a  failure  the  Jubilee  is  bound  to 
succeed.  Coliseum  number  two  takes  the 
simpler  shai>e  of  the  building  of  1869,  and 
with  work  night  and  day  will  be  done  in 
ample  season  to  convene  its  five  acres  of 
people  on  festivity  bent 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

. .  •  •  The  arbitration  trouble  between  Eng' 
land  and  our  government  has  reached  what 
may  be  called  a  "situation."  By  the  correa* 
pondence  just  made  public  it  appears  that 
the  controversy  has  had  three  phasis. 
England  denied  the  right  of  this  govern* 
ment  to  present  claims  for  indirect  national 
losses,  on  which  this  government  still  in- 
sists ;  then  suggestions  of  modification 
were  made  by  each  party  in  turn,  to  be  re* 
jected  by  the  other.  Thirdly  the  proposi* 
toin  is  made  by  England  that  a  new  rule  of 
international  law  be  added  to  the  three  al- 
ready in  existence  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
to  be  ratified  by  both  governments ;  the 
rule  being  to  the  effect  that  no  claims  for 
indirect  and  consequential  damages  shall 
be  made  by  either  nation  in  any  case  of 
war,  the  rule  being  understood  to  apply  to 
past  as  well  as  future  circumstances.  This 
is  the  point  now  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  which  with  some  modification  of  words 
will  undoubtedly  receive  its  assent 

Thus  there  is  a  way  out  of  the  slough  of 
despond  into  which  the  treaty  had  fallen. 
This  government  does  not  retract  the  posi- 
tion that  it  had  a  right  to  make  the  claims 
since  there  was  no  international  law  on  the 
subject.  By  this  new  presentation  of  the 
case  we  lose  little,  since  nobody  really  ex- 
pected the  allowance  of  indirect  claims  by 
the  tribunal ;  while  if  it  is  ratified  we  reach 
the  decision  of  a  point  in  international  law 
which  will  be  for  the  f\iture  peace  of  the 
two  countries  and  of  the  world. 

....  If  we  may  believe  the  leading  news- 
papers, and  all  the  reliable  contrabands 
who  speak  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Greeley *s 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  is  a  disap- 
pointment. Mr.  Greeley  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  man  in  his  place.  To  borrow  the 
phrase  applied  to  Wendell  Phillips,  he  has 
been  a  "  sonorous  political  trumpet "  sound- 
ing the  call  to  many  a  battle  for  freedom 
and  good  government ;  but  there  are  grave 
doubts  of  his  likelihood  to  be  a  safe  and 
practical  head  of  our  national  affairs.  No- 
body, least  of  all  those  who  know  him, 
would  doubt  his  good  intentions  ;  but  as  a 
good  lady  politician  expresses  it,  '*  he  is 


not  made  up  that  way."  Fortunately  there 
appears  at  the  present  moment  little  prob* 
ability  that  he  will  be  brought  to  the  test 

....  The  English  journals  have  just  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  woman  at  this  moment  living 
in  Europe. 

This  is  Mabel  Gray,  the  Queen  of 
the  Gipsies.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  is  the  hereditary  queen  of  allthe  gyp- 
sies in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  —  and 
who  can  say  how  many  other  countries  be- 
side ?  She  claims  to  be  the  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  and,  like 
them,  she  is  a  devout  worshippers  of  Isis 
and  Osiris. 

The  power  of  Mabel  is  something  not  to 
be  despised.  She  reigns  despotically,  in 
(siQiy  over  at  least  four  thousand  mendicant 
subjects  —  candidates  for  the  prison  and 
the  halter — pickpockets,  jugglers,  high- 
waymen, thieving  peddlers,  and  knaves  of 
every  description,  who  yield  her  the  blind- 
est, most  implicit  obedience.  If  the  £uicy 
should  seise  Mabel  Gray  for  a  little  murder, 
her  subjects  would  at  once  proceed  to  assas- 
inate  no  matter  whom,  without  question 
and  without  hesitation.  With  all  her  other 
dignities  and  powers  Mabel  is  the  most 
distinguished  inheritor  of  the  occult  lore  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  fifty  cents  she  will  tell  you  your  past 
history ;  for  a  dollar  she  will  reveal  to  you 
your  whole  future. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  her  history 
is,  however,  her  marriage.  She  has  mar- 
ried a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Middle- 
ton;  he  belongs  to  an  old  and  excellent 
funily  and  is  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
being  the  inheritor  of  a  very'  extensive 
landed  estate.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
the  sons  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Gypsy  Kings 
bom  of  this  marriage  ?  We  cannot  tell  being 
in  ignorance  of  the  terms  of  the  marriage 
contract,  and  possessing  no  particle  of  that 
wonderful  lore  of  Egypt  which  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  royal  race  of  Mabel.  So 
much,  however,  is  known.  The  wedding- 
day  was  made  famous  by  being  a  grand  f^te 
day  for  all  the  mendicants  and  mountebanks 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
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Phoebe  Gary. 


ROBERT  GARY,  father  of  Alice  and 
Phcebe,  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  whence,  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  migrated  with  his  lather,  Christo- 
pher Gary,  an  ex-revolutionary  soldier,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  to  the  then 
hi  wilds  of  Ohio.  They  travelled  in  an 
emigrant  wagon  to  Pitisburg,  and  descend- 
ing the  river  on  a  flat-boat,  arrived  at  Fort 
Washington.  This  was  a  thriving  settle- 
ment, though  its  people  had  hardly  ceased  to 
depend  upon  its  fort  for  protection  from  sav- 
ages, who  still  infested  the  surrounding 
forests  and  made  occasional  incursion  into 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  Here  for 
several  years  the  family  remained,  before 
making  a  purchase  of  lands  some  eight 
miles  north  of  the  setdement  on  what  was 
then  and  is  now  known  as  the  Hamilton 
Road.  This  purchase  was  of  two  sections, 
extending  two  miles  along  the  road  with  a 
depth  of  half  a  mile  either  side;  and  a  spot 
possessed  of  more  natural  advantages 
could  not  have  been  selected  in  all  our 
broad  country.  Western  prairies  are  more 
grandly  impressive,  and  Eastern  hills  more 
picturesquely  beautiful,  but  no  region  so 
typifies  "  the  land  of  plenty,"  as  the  rolling 
valleys  and  uplands  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  1 8 14  Robert  Gary  married  Elizabeth 
Jessup,  a  woman  who,  like  himself  was  of 
good  old  English  fiunily,  and  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  many  inherent  attractions  of  mind 
and  person.  The  young  people  commenced 
life  upon  a  quarter-section  of  the*  original 
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Gary  purchase;  the  same  land  since  known 
as  the  Qovernook  Farm.  In  the  com- 
paratively short  time  that  had  elapsed, 
there  had  been  most  marvellous  changes  in 
all  this  vicinity.  The  red  man  had  disap- 
peared. Log  cabins  and  their  surrounding 
clearings  were  scattered  all  over  the  region, 
while  here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  more 
pretentious  frame  dwelling.  One  of  the 
latter  Robert  Gary  reared  for  his  home, 
which  it  continued  to  be  for  eighteen  years, 
during  which  his  nine  children  were  born ; 
three  daughters  before  Alice ;  after  her  a 
son ;  next,  Phoebe,  September  4th,  1824 ; 
then  another  son,  and  following  him  suc- 
cessively two  daughters.  The  £wm  upon 
which  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Gary  began 
life  was  not,  however,  a  gift,  and  it  was 
the  work  of  many  laborious  years  to  clear 
it  from  the  incumbrance  of  debt;  years 
which  could  not  but  make  their  impression 
upon  their  rising  &mily,  and  inculcate  those 
lessons  of  perseverance,  industry,  and 
economy  which  are  the  very  foundations  of 
success. 

Robert  Gary  died  so  late  as  1866,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  I  can  hardly  think  of  him  as 
other  than  an  old  man,  stooping  and  silver- 
taired,  dignified  by  the  child-like  simplicity 
of  his  demeanor,  and  mantled  with  the 
serenity  of  his  well-spent  life.  Phoebe 
Gary  says:  "He  was  a  tender,  loving 
father,  who  sang  his  children  to  sleep  with 
holy  hymns,  and  habitually  went  about  his 
work  repeating  the  words  of  the  grand  old 
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Hebrew  poets,  and  the  sweet  and  precious 
promises  of  the  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord."  When  he  had  no  longer  children 
in  his  arms  he  still  went  on  singing  to  him- 
self, and  held  in  his  heart  the  words  he  had 
so  oflen  repeated.  In  his  youth  he  must 
have  been  handsome.  He  was  six  feet  in 
height  and  well-proportioned,  with  curling 
black  hair,  bright  brown  eyes,  slightly  aqui- 
line nose,  and  remarbably  beautiful  teeth. 
For  him  the  common  life  of  a  farmer  was 
idealized  into  poetry ;  springtime  and  har- 
vest were  ever  recurring  miracles,  and 
dumb  animals  became  companionable. 
Horses  and  cattle  loved  him  and  would  fol- 
low him  all  over  the  farm,  sure  to  receive 
at  least  a  kind  word  or  gentle  pat,  and  per- 
haps a  few  grains  of  corn,  or  a  lump  of  salt 
or  sugar,  and  there  was  no  colt  so  shy  that 
would  not  eat  out  of  his  hand  and  rub  its 
head  caressingly  against  his  shoulder.  Of 
his  children  Alice  the  most  resembled  him 
in  person,  and  all  the  tender  and  close  sym- 
pathy with  nature  and  with  humanity, 
which  in  her  found  expression,  had  in  him 
an  existence  as  real,  if  voiceless. 

Elizabeth  Gary,  less  sympathetic  in  na- 
ture, and  less  poetical  in  temperament,  was 
a  woman  of  sound  understanding  and  su- 
perior intellect.  An  exemplary  housewife 
and  a  wise  and  kind  mother,  she  left  no 
duty  unfulfilled,  yet  she  found  time,  often  at 
night  after  every  other  member  of  the 
household  had  retired,  by  reading,  to  keep 
herself  informed  of  all  the  issues  of  the 
day,  political,  social,  and  religious.  She 
was  especially  fond  of  controversy,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  the  society  and  con- 
versation of  those  few  cultivated  persons, 
clergymen  and  others,  with  whom  her  rural 
life  brought  her  in  contact 

Both  she  and  her  husband  were,  of  na- 
ture, thorough  radicals.  In  religion  they 
were  among  the  earliest  converts  to  Uni- 
versalism,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  com- 
forting assurance  of  their  faith  in  the  final 
redemption  of  all  souls,  through  the  love 
of  the  heavenly  Father.  In  politics  they 
were  democrats  when  democracy  as  opposed 
to  federalism  embodied  the  principles  for 
which  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
fought ;  and  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of 
his  intelligent  devotion  to  principle  needed, 


than  that  Robert  Gary,  when  the  old  party 
was  practically  dead,  when  it  no  longer  re- 
tained any  of  the  spirit  but  only  the  name 
of  democracy,  recognized  the  old  principle 
in  that  new  republican  party  that  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  even  life  itself  in  defence  of 
the  liberty  and  equality  of  all  men. 

As  is  almost  always  the  case  in  large 
fiamilies.  the  Gary  children  divided  them- 
selves into  groups  and  couples  as  age  and 
disposition  dictated.  In  this  grouping 
Alice  and  Phoebe,  afterwards  to  be  brought 
into  such  close  communion  of  life  and 
thought,  were  separated.  Alice's  passion- 
ate devotion,  in  life  and  death,  to  the  sister 
next  older  than  herself  is  well  known,  while 
Phoebe,  standing  between  her  two  brothers 
turned  toward  the  younger  of  these,  whom 
she  made  her  constant  playfellow.  Much 
like  her  in  form  and  feature,  this  brother 
was  the  only  member  of  the  femily  who 
shared  with  her  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
possession  of  that  genial  and  quick  sense 
of  humor  which  gained  for  her  in  after 
years  the  reputation  of  "  the  wittiest  woman 
in  America." 

Her  life  in  these  early  childish  days  dif- 
fered little  from  the  usual  one  of  a  farmer's 
daughter.  The  children  were  much  to- 
gether in  the  open  air,  and  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  nook  and  corner  of 
their  Other's  farm.  They  gathered  wild 
flowers  in  Maytime,  and  nuts  in  October, 
and  learned  the  common  names  of  trees 
and  blossoms,  birds  and  insects,  and  be- 
came deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  na- 
ture. They  were  sensitive  and  imagina- 
tive, and  it  may  well  be  that  they,  at  least 
two  of  them,  saw  more  beauty  and  heard 
more  melody  in  creation  than  every  eye  and 
ear  is  open  to  perceive.  As  they  grew 
older  this  kind  of  holiday  life  was  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  attendance  at  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  by  instruction  in  such 
household  employments  as  were  deemed 
indispensable — in  knitting,  sewing,  ^spin- 
ning, cooking,  churning,  &c.,  &c.  Of  all 
these  Phoebe  only  became  proficient  in  the 
first  two.  In  both  these  she  took  pleasure 
up  to  the  time  of  her  last  illness,  and  in 
both  she  was  unusually  dexterous  and  neat^ 
as  well  as  in  penmanship ;  showing  in  these 
respects  a  marked  contrast  to  Alice. 
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The  school  honse  in  which  they  gained 
only  the  rudiihents  of  an  English  educa- 
tion was  distant  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
their  home.  The  plain  one-story  brick 
building  is  still,  I  believe,  used  for  school 
purposes.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
this  distance  was  always  walked.  Upon 
her  last  visit  to  the  vicinity,  in  1867,  I 
think,  Phoebe  Gary  pointed  out  to  me  a 
goodly  forest  tree,  s;rowing  at  one  side  but 
in  the  highway,  and  told  how  when  they 
were  returning  from  school  one  day,  Alice 
found,  lying  in  the  road,  a  freshly  cut 
switch,  and  picked  it  up,  saying,  *^  Let  us 
stick  it  in  the  ground  and  see  if  it  will 
grow,"  and,  immediately  acting  upon  her 
own  suggestion,  she  stuck  it  in  the  ground; 
and  there  after  more  than  thirty-five  years 
it  stood,  a  graceful  and  fitting  monument  to 
the  gracious,  tender  nature  that  bade  it  live. 

With  her  heart  full  of  such  touching 
memories  as  cluster  for  most  of  us  around 
the  days  of  our  childhood,  Phosbe  Gary 
wrote: 

COMING  HOME. 

O  brothere  and  sistera,  growing  old, 

Do  jrou  all  rcmemb«r  yet 
That  home  m  the  sha^e  of  the  nistlmg  trees. 

Where  once  our  houacbold  met  ? 

Do  yon  know  how  we  used  to  come  from  school 
Thixragh  the  sommei's  pleasant  heat ; 

With  the  yellow  fenneTs  golden  dust 
On  our  tired  little  feet  ? 

And  how  sometimes  in  an  idle  mood 

We  loitered  by  the  way ; 
And  stopped  m  the  woods  to  gather  flowersi 

Or  in  the  ields  to  play? 

■  ?       Till  warned  by  the  deepening  shadow's  M, 
That  told  the  coming  nigh^ 
We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  last  long  hill 
And  saw  our  home  in  sight? 

And,  brothers  and  sisters,  older  now 

Than  she  whose  life  is  o'er, 
Do  you  think  of  die  mothei's  loving  face 

That  looked  from  the  open  door? 

Alas,  for  the  changing  things  of  time; 

That  home  in  the  dust  is  low ; 
And  that  loving  smile  was  hid  from  }U, 

In  the  darkness,  long  ago  1 

And  we  have  come  to  lifers  long  hlU 

From  which  our  weary  eyes 
Can  afan)6t  look  on  the  home  that  skinet 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  gc^ 

^till  let  us  move  as  one. 
Always  together  keeping  step 

Tin  the  aaicfa  of  Jifie  is  dooii 


For  that  mother  who  waited  for  us  here. 

Wearing  a  smile  so  sweet, 
Now  waits  on  the  hills  of  paradise 

For  her  children's  coming  feetl 

The  Utter  truthfulness  of  this  picture  is 
Only  equalled  by  another,  which  she  has 
drawn  of 

OUR  HOMESTEAD. 
Our  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  walls, 

From  the  wayside  dust  aloof, 
Where  the  apple  boughs  could  almost  cast 

Their  fruit  upon  the  roof  { 
And  the  cherry-tree  so  near  it  grew 

That  when  awake  Fvelain, 
In  the  lonesome  nights,  Fve  heard  the  limbs 

As  they  creaked  against  the  pane ; 
And  those  orchard  trees,  oh,  those  orchard  tress ! 

Fve  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  th«r  tope  by  tlie  summer  breeze. 

The  sweeKbriea-  under  the  window  nil, 

Wluch  the  early  birds  make  glad, 
And  the  damask  rose  by  the  garden  fence, 

Were  all  the  flowers  we  had. 
IVe  looked  on  many  a  flower  since  then. 

Exotics  rich  and  rare 
That  to  other  eyes  were  lovelier, 

But  not  to  me  so  fair ; 
For  those  roses  bright,  oh,  those  roses  bright ! 

I  hare  twined  them  with  my  sistei's  locks 
That  are  hid  in  the  dust  from  sight. 

We  had  a  well,  adeep«ld  well, 

Where  the  q>ring  was  never  dry. 
And  the  cool  drops  down  from  the  moesy  stones 

Were  folfing  constantly ; 
And  there  never  was  water  half  so  sweet 

As  that  in  my  little  cup. 
Drawn  up  to  the  curb  by  the  rude  old  sweep 

Which  my  fathePs  hand  set  up  ; 
And  that  deep<old  well,  oh,  that  deep  old  well  I 

I  remember  yet  the  splaabmg  sound 
Of  the  bucket  as  it  fell. 

Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth. 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet ; 
There  my  mothei's  voice  was  alwaj'S  Und, 

And  her  smile  was  always  sweet ; 
And  there  Fve  sat  on  my  father's  knee. 

And  walched  his  thoughtful  brow, 
With  my  childish  hand  in  his  raven  hair. 

That  hair  is  silver  now  I 
But  that  broad  hearth's  light,  oh,  that  broad  hearth's 
light  I 

And  my  Other's  look,  and  my  mothei's  smile, 
They  are  in  my  heart  tcmight. 

It  was  with  such  tender,  home-like  bal- 
lads as  these  that  Phoebe  Cary  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  common  people  and  won  them 
more  completely  than  ever  Alice's  more 
ethereal  strains  could,  and  I  have  given 
them  partly  for  that,  and  partly  because 
they  are  better  pictures  of  her  early  home 
and  life  than  I  could  draw.  Of  the  old 
homestead  I  never  saw  more  than  the  ruins. 
Tweaty years  ago  the  stone-waUed. cellar 
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yet  remainedjOvergrown  and  almost  fiUed  up 
with  the  tangles  of  the  "sweet-brier" 
which  had  run  wild  all  over  the  place,  and 
at  a  little  distance  the  "  damask  rose  "  still 
bloomed,  though  all  traces  of  the  "  garden 
fence  "  had  disappeared. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  by  persevering  in- 
dustry and  frugal  living,  the  farm  was  at 
last  paid  for  and  a  new  and  more  commo- 
dious dwelling  erected  for  the  reception  of 
the  family,  grown  too  large  to  be  longer 
sheltered  by  the  old  rooftrec.  This  new 
dwelling,  which  is  still  standing,  is  no  noore 
than  the  plainest  of  farmhouses,  built  at  a 
time  when  the  fiamily  were  obliged  to  board 
the  builders  and  the  bricks  were  burned  on 
the  spot,  yet  it  represents  a  degree  of  com- 
fort only  attained  af^er  a  long  and  severe 
struggle.  At  last  however  it  was  com- 
pleted; the  workmen  were  all  gone;  its 
doors  and  windows  cosed,  and  it  stood, 
bright  and  new,  just  across  the  hollow,  on 
the  next  rising  ground  to  the  south,  in  full 
view  from  the  old  house ;  only  a  few  more 
days  and  they  would  be  in  possession.  Now 
occurred  a  strange  incident,  which  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain.  I  will  tell  the  story  as  it 
has  been  told  to  me,  and  as  I  know  it  was 
honestly  believed  by  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon ;  there 
had  been  a  sudden  thunder-shower  which 
had  brought  Robert  Gary  in  from  the  field 
and  driven  every  one  under  shelter,  but  the 
storm  was  over,  and  the  sun  shining  when 
one  looking  across  the  hollow  saw  a  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms  standing  in  the 
open  door  of  the  new  house,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  others  by  asking  how  Rhoda 
and  Lucy  came  to  be  over  there  and  how 
the  door  came  to  be  open, — Rhoda  being 
the  third  daughter,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
Lucy  a  child  of  two.  It  was  suggested  that 
Rhoda  had  been  down  in  the  sugar-camp 
with  her  baby  sister,  and  had  been  unable 
to  reach  home  before  the  storm;  but  even 
as  they  were  talking,  Rhoda's  real  self  ap 
peared  among  them,  and  the  child  Lucy 
was  found  playing  quietly  within.  By  this 
time  all  the  household  were  out  gazing  at 
the  unwonted  apparition,  which  at  last  was 
seen  to  walk  baqk  into  the  house  and  dis- 
appear. Some  of  them  thought  the  figuro 
lay  down  upon  the  hearthstoney  the  othejrt 


couW  not  ten  what  had  become  of  it,  and 
all  felt  a  strange  excitement  akin  to  fear ; 
but  finally  it  was  concluded  that  a  stranger 
from  the  road,  finding  the  house  open,  had 
soii^ht  shelter  there,  and  Robert  Gary 
started  over  to  see  who  it  was,  and  dose 
up  the  place  securely  when  she  should  have 
gone.  Going  out  by  the  front  gate,  and 
down  by  the  public  road,  keeping  the  bouse 
in  sif^t  and  seeing  no  one  leave  it,  he 
reached  it  found  the  door  open  but ''  noth- 
ing more."  Diligent  search  discovered 
neither  up  stairs  nor  down,  od  the  dean 
floor  within,  or  in  the  soft  soil  without  any 
footprint  or  other  sign  of  human  presence* 

I  do  not  know  what  impression  this  ap- 
parition made  at  tiie  time  upon  the  minds 
of  its  witnesses,  but  when  within  the  first 
year  of  their  occupancy  of  the  long-coveted 
new  house,  Rhoda,  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
the  drcle,  and  Lucy,  the  golden^haired  pet, 
died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  car- 
ried off  by  a  virulent  fever  which  prostrated 
the  whole  household,  yet  spared  all  but 
them,  what  wonder  that  their  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  com- 
ing calamity,  which  they  most  surely  be- 
lieved had  been  "  cast  before." 

Alice  Gary  witnessed  of  this  apparition 
to  Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  embodied  it  in 
his  "Footfidb  on  the  Boundaries  of  Another 
Worid."  When  the  fact  is  added  that  the 
golden-haired  chiki,  Lucy,  has  been  often 
seen  to  flit  sprite-like  about  the  old  form- 
house,  (the  last  time  but  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  little  boy  usually  quite  fearless,  who 
had  been  carefully  guarded  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  story  came  running  with  a 
scared,  white  face  saying,  "There  is  a  little 
girl  up  stairs  in  a  red  dress  :'*'*  an  incident 
which  is  embodied  in  ♦♦  The  House  with 
the  Two  Front  Doors,"  one  of  the  *<  Pic- 
tures of  Gountry  Life,")  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  belief  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  in  the 
supernatural,  began  before  modem  Spirit- 
ualism was  heard  of.  And  something  of  the 
feeling  with  which  Alice  wrote, 

**  Smile,  yoa  who  nerer  had, 
Your  dMd  cobm  botdci  but  do  not  tike  from  me. 

The  harmleiB  comfort  of  my  foolish  dream 

That  theM,  our  mortal  eyes 
Which  outwardly  reflect  the  earth  and  aluet 

Do  introvert  upon  eternity, " 

may  be  divined ;  and  also  something  of  the 
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surety  of  faith  with  which  Phoebe,  even  af- 
ter her  last  and  greatest  affliction  sang  ex- 
uJtingly, 

"  There  is  no  friend  of  mine 

Laid  in  the  earth  to  sleepy — 
No  grave,  or  green  or  heaped  afresh, 

By  wfaich  I  stand  and  weep  I  * 

Phoebe  Gary  was  but  eight  years  old 
when  the  family  removed  from  the  <^d 
homestead;  but  that  removal  marked  in 
her  life  the  boundary  of  happy,  thoughtless 
childhood.  The  death  of  her  sisters  was 
followed  by  the  slow  decline  and  two  years 
later  the  death  of  her  mother ;  a  victim  to 
consumption,  the  hereditary  foe  of  her 
tolly  and  the  inheritance  of  her  children. 
Vntbin  the  next  year  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, during  her  mother's  long  illness  and 
since  her  death  the  head  of  the  house,  mar- 
ried and  removed  to  a  home  of  her  own, 
and  in  1837  Robert  Gary  contracted  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  a  widow  —  a  woman 
about  his  own  age  and  childless  ;  who, 
nevertheless,  as  might  have  been  expected 
proved  an  element  of  discord  in  the  once 
harmonious  household.  Alice  and  Phoebe, 
at  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirteen  re- 
spectively, were  just  beginning  to  dream  of 
writing,  and  Alice,  kept  busily  at  work 
during  the  day,  was  prosecuting  her  studies 
at  night  This  was  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
sension between  herself  and  stepmother, 
who  could  not  believe  that  burning  candles 
for  this  purpose  was  either  proper  or  profit- 
able, that  reading  books  was  better  than 
darning  socks,  or  writing  poems  better 
than  making  bread.  But  the  country  girls, 
nncnltured  in  mind  and  rustic  in  manners, 
not  needing  to  be  told  the  immense  dis- 
tance which  separated  them  from  the  world 
of  letters  they  longed  to  enter,  would  not 
be  discouraged.  If  they  must  darn  and 
bake,  they  would  also  study  and  write  and 
at  last  publish  ;  if  candles  were  denied 
them,  a  saucer  of  lard  with  a  bit  of  rag  for 
wick  could  and  did  serve  them  instead ; 
and  so  for  ten  long  years  they  studied  and 
wrote  and  published,  without  pecuniary 
recompense,  often  discouraged  and  de- 
spondent, yet  never  quite  despairing; 
lonely  and  grown  over-sensitive  ;  prone  to 
think  themselves  neglected  and  slighted 
yet  hugging  their  solitude  in  unconscious 
superiority ;  looking  out  to  the  graveyard 


on  the  near  hillside  with  regret  for  the 
past,  and  over  it  and  beyond  it,  into  the 
unknown  distance  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  second  sister  married  and 
departed,  and  after  five  years  the  fether 
built  a  new  residence  to  which  he  removed, 
leaving  AKce  and  Phoebe,  their  two  broth- 
ers and  a  younger  sister,  in  possession  of 
the  old  home.  Phoebe  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age  when,  without  consulting  even 
Alice,  she  sent  her  first  poem  to  a  Boston 
journal,  and  only  learned  of  its  acceptance 
by  seeing  it  copied  in  a  Gincinnati  paper. 
This  was  the  same  year  in  which  Alice  be- 
gun to  publish,  and  probably  her  success 
induced  the  venture.  From  this  time  until 
1850  they  continued  to  write  for  little  or 
no  remuneration,  publishing  in  the  "  Sen- 
tinel "  and  other  weekly  and  daily  papers 
of  Gincinnati,  and  after  its  establishment 
in  1847  the  "  National  Era"  of  Washing- 
ton. Their  contributions  were  chiefly  to 
Universalist  periodicals,  as  their  fiiith  had 
naturally  brought  them  into  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  publications  of  that  denom- 
ination. The  Boston  Ladies'  Repository 
was  among  the  first  to  accept  their  ofTeiings 
to  its  pages.  They  also  in  these  early  days 
contributed  to  the  "  Ladies'  Repository"  of 
Gincinnati  and  "  Graham's  Magazine." 

But  slowly  their  fame  had  spread  over 
the  East  and  reached  even  to  Europe. 
Alice's  "Pictures  of  Memory"  had  met 
with  a  warm  encomium  from  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  had  been 
30pied  and  re-copied  both  East  and  West 
They  began  to  receive  letters  of  encourage- 
ment and  appreciation  from  men  of  high 
literary  attainment  and  reputation,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  and 
John  G.  Whittier.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Horace  Greeley  called  upon  them  in 
their  country  home,  and  others  of  less  note 
began  occasionally  to  find  their  way  to  their 
remote  neighborhood.  I  do  not  know  ot 
whom  it  is  that  Alice  writes,  May,  1850, 
"Yesterday  we  had  a  call  from  a  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia.  Sometime  after  he  left, 
I  found  on  the  table  a  poem  inscribed  to 
me,  together  with  his  card."  The  mention 
of  the  incident  in  a  letter  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  person  little  accustomed  hitherto  to 
attentions  of  any  kind.    In  the  same  letter 
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she  writes,  "  Have  you  not  seen  our  book  ? 
I  am  told  it  sells  well  in  the  city."  [i.  ^., 
Cincinnati.]  This  book  was  "  Poems  by 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,"  published  this 
year  by  Moss  &  Brothers  of  Philadelphia. 
Concerning  this  volume  Phoebe  writes,  May 

1849,  "  Alice  and  I  have  been  very  busy 
lately,  collecting  and  revising  all  our  pub- 
lished poems  to  send  to  New  York.  Rev. 
R.  W.  Griswold,  quite  a  noted  author,  is 
going  to  publish  them  for  us  this  summer, 
and  we  are  to  receive  for  them  a  hundred 
dollars.  She  adds  rather  despondingly, 
"  I  don't  know  as  I  feel  any  better  or  worse 
as  I  don't  think  it  will  do  as  much  good  or 
any  one  else."  Let  any  one  inclined  to 
wonder  at  this  despondency  think  of  the 
twelve  years  of  waiting  and  working  and 
the  meagre  result. 

Until  now  they  had  known  Dr.  Griswold 
only  by  his  letters,  but  in  the  summer  of 

1850,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  their 
volume,  they  visited  the  East,  commg  first 
to  New  York,  where  they  met  him  for  the 
first  time ;  renewed  their  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Greeley,  and  met  many  people 
who,  as  Alice  writes,  "  were  worth  coming 
to  see."  From  New  York  they  went  to 
Boston,  and  from  there  made  that  visit 
to  Mr  Whittier,  with  the  mention  of  which 
he  begins  his  beautiful  poem  "The  Singer." 

**  Yean  since  (but  names  to  me  before) 
Two  sisters  sought  at  eve  my  door ; 

Two  song  birds  wandering  from  their  nest, 
A  gr^  old  farmhouse  in  the  West'' 

Alice  writes  naively,  "  I  like  him  very 
much,  and  was  sorry  to  say  good-bye.  He 
was  most  flattering  and  encouraging  to  us." 

After  an  absenee  ot  three  months  the 
sisters  returned,  but  Alice  had  resolved  to 
make  her  future  home  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  following  November  she  started  back 
to  New  York,  entirely  alone,  in  ill  health, 
with  but  little  means,  and  no  resource  but 
her  pen.  She  did  not  fail,  however,  and 
soon  persuaded  Phoebe  to  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample, who  with  her  younger  sister,  left 
Cincinnati  April  23d,  185 1,  and  joined  her. 
Thenceforth  they  fought' their  slow  way  to- 
.  gether  from  poverty  to  comfort  and  finally 
to  independence,  though  it  is  not  more  than 
fair  to  Alice  to  say  that  she  bore  the  "brunt 
of  the  battle."    She  was  the  eldest  and  the 


others  natiirally  looked  up  to  and  depended 
upon  her ;  and  even  when  the  relative  dif- 
ference of  their  ages  was  diminished  with 
their  increase  of  years,  Phoebe  returned  in 
a  measiure  the  habit  of  dependence  she  had 
formed.  Alice  took  the  lead  always  and 
Phoebe  followed  after.  Whether  she  could 
have  done  so  much  without  Phoebe  to  cheer 
her  on  and  whether  Phoebe  would  have 
accomplished  more  if  she  had  not  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  Alice's  greater  success,  and 
as  she  thought  of  Alice's  greater  genius, 
are  speculations  which  must  forever  remain 
such. 

Besides  the  volume  already  mentioned 
which  the  two  published  together  and  to 
which  Phoebe  contributed  about  one  third, 
she  has  published  two  volumes ;  "  Poems 
and  Parodies,"  from  the  press  of  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  in  1854,  and  Poems  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love,"  Kurd  &  Houghton,  in 
1868.  Besides  these  she  left  perhaps 
enough  poems  to  form  a  volume  equal  to 
the  last  One  published  and  one  unpub- 
lished short  story,  and  the  memoir  of  Alice, 
were  all  the  prose  she  ever  attempted. 
She  aided  in  the  editing  of  several  books, 
annuals  and  others.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  "  Hymns  for  all  Christians," 
published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1869, 
of  which  Bev.  Dr.  Deems  was  associate 
editor. 

Phoebe  Cary's  muse  was  very  uncertain. 
There  were  years  in  her  life  in  which  she 
wrote  almost  nothing,  and  at  all  times  there 
would  be  weeks  in  which  she  would  do  no 
work  whatever  and  would  declare  that  com- 
position was  impossible  to  her ;  '*  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  never  write  another  line,"  she 
would  say,  and  it  was  only  when  something 
forced  itself  into  utterance  that  she  would 
resume  her  pen  and  seem  to  compose  with 
inexhaustible  ease  and  rapidity,  writing 
often  two,  three  or  four  poems  in  a  day, 
and  at  other  times  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day 
for  a  fortnight.  It  is  doubtful  what  would, 
have  been  the  result  had  she  compelled  her- 
self to  write  more  constantly,  as  Alice  did, 
but  may  it  not  be  possible  that  what  her 
work  had  gained  in  volume  would  have 
been  lost  in  power  ?  As  it  is  there  is  the 
ring  of  true  and  earnest  conviction  in  nearly 
everything  she  has  written  —  an  internal 
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evidence  of  the  compressed  *  force  with 
which  her  more  thoughtful  poems  exploded 
themselves  into  existence,  and  of  the  spon- 
taneous outflow  of  thought  and  diction  in 
longer  ballads. 

From  the  first  she  and  Alice  worked 
alone,  shutting  themselves  into  their  sep- 
arate apartments,  and  though  most  of  their 
compositions  were  read  to  each  other  be- 
fore being  sent  to  press,  this  was  always  as 
finished  productions.  Each  recognized  the 
individuality  of  the  other's  style,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  by  either  to  amend 
or  modify  the  other's  work.  Even  now  I 
seem  to  hear  the  sweetly  persuasive  tones 
of  the  one,  and  the  low,  forceful  utterance 
of  the  other  as  they  read  aloud  their  just 
written  poems  with  a  feeling  and  pathos 
that  almost  invariably  left  us  all  in  tears  to- 
gether, till  looking  at  each  other  with  sym- 
pathetic eyes  there  was  no  need  of  words 
of  appreciation  upon  our  lips. 

In  person,  Phoebe  Cary  was  under  me- 
dium height,  with  a  figure  well  rounded  in 
contour ;  her  expression  was  animated  and 
her  movements  quick  and  decided,  though 
lacking  neither  ease  nor  dignity.  Her  hair 
was  straight  and  black ;  her  eyes  very 
bright  hazel ;  her  complexion  dark  and 
rich ;  her  mouth  well  shaped,  with  clearly 
cut  lips ;  her  cheeks  deeply  dimpled  and 
her  smile  very  sweet  and  winning.  She 
was  a  bright  and  cheerful  companion,  a 
hearty  and  honest  friend,  a  loving  and  gen- 
erous woman,  and  withal  a  brilliant  mem- 
ber of  society.  Much  has  been  said  of  her 
wit  and  repartee,  but  the  pen  can  hardly  do 
justice  to  what  is  so  evanescent  in  nature. 
As  in  all  wit,  so  in  hers,  it  was  the  perfect 
spontaneity  that  charmed.  It  was  always 
struck  out  like  a  spark  fi-om  flint,  bright, 
quick,  flashing.  She  seldom  repeated  or 
seemed  to  remember  her  own  witticisms, 
but  many  of  them  have  been  treasured  up 
and  are  repeated  by  their  admiring  hearers; 
as  one  tells  how  at  a  little  gathering  of  in- 
timate friends,  when  fun  was  rampant  and 
rose  to  almost  boisterous  merriment,  (this 
was  years  ago  when  all  were  young  to- 
gether) the  only  quiet  one  of  the  party  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  gay  lady,  with, 
"Why  don't  you  laugh?  You  sit  there 
just  like  a  post  I "    "  There,  she  called  you 


a  post,  why  don't  you  rail  at  her  ? "  was 
Phoebe's  instantaneous  championship  of 
her  silent  friend.  Another  relates,  how  at 
a  dinner-table  where  wine  was  being  freely 
decantered,  some  one  asked  the  sisters, 
what  wines  they  kept,  "  Oh ! "  said  Phoebe, 
"we  drink  Heidsick,  but  we  keep  mum." 
When  informed  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  that 
the  Skeleton-man  and  the  Fat-woman,  then 
on  exhibition  in  the  city,  were  married,  she 
was  at  first  incredulous,  but  convinced  that 
Mr.  B.  was  not  "  humbugging,"  her  com- 
ment was  "  I  suppose  they  loved  '  through 
.  thick  and  thin.' " 

But  it  was  not  only  in  company  that  her 
talent  was  displayed,  it  flashed  out  at  all 
seasons  without  reference  to  her  audience ; 
she  was  often  particularly  happy  at  the 
breakfest-table ;  and  then  Alice,  who  sel- 
dom attempted  repartee  in  public,  and  used 
to  say  that  it  was  never  seen  if  she  did,  be- 
cause people  were  never  looking  for  such  a 
thing  from  hery  would  respond  with  almost 
equal  happiness,  and  they  would  toss  a 
word  back  and  forth,  and  play  upon  it  until 
its  every  possible  variation  of  meaning  and 
application  would  be  brought  to  light 

The  hours  spent  at  table  in  the  pleasant 
house  on  Twentieth  Street,  were  always 
hours  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  two, 
when  both  were  well,  saw  little  of  each 
other  elsewhere;  here  letters  and  papers 
were  received  and  read,  and  whatever  was 
of  mutual  interest  discussed  ;  the  work  ac- 
complished and  the  work  proposed,  re- 
ported and  planned,  and  the  tea,  which  was 
always  good,  drank  lingeringly  and  zestfully. 
The  reserving  of  topics  of  interest  for  the 
table  began  with  them  as  a  principle  and 
ended  in  a  habit.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
their  Sunday  evening  tea-table  was  so 
pleasant  to  their  triends  was  that  its  only 
change  from  the  ordinary  meal  was  in  the 
additional  plates  laid,  and  that  their  enter- 
tainment of  their  guests  was  only  an  exten- 
sion of  their  habitual  entertainment  of  each 
other.  Those  who  knew  them  best,  best 
know  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  they 
were  very  true  gentlewomen. 

Of  the  character  and  number  of  guests 
at  these  Sunday  evening  receptions,  I  can 
perhaps  give  the  truest  idea  by  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  to  a  young  relative,  who  had 
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been  much  with  them  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  their  friends. 
The  letter  is  dated,  "  The  last  day  oi  the 
year,  and  night  at  that.  Last  evening  we 
had  a  brilliant  drawing-room,  ever  so  many. 
Among  them,  Dr.  Newton,  Dr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Speaker  Colfax,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward,  Gen.  Fisk  and  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Tribuney 
Mrs.  Abel  C.  Thomas,  and  half  a  dozen 
more  you  do  not  know."  In  another  part 
of  the  letter  I  find,  "  I  forgot  to  say  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
houn and  sister  were  here,  among  those 
you  know,  last  evening.  O,  yes,  and  Mr. 
Sinclair."  I  notice  on  this  occasion  the 
absence  of  many  of  their  most  intimate 
and  valued  friends,  but  should  I  attempt  to 
name  even  from  memory  all  those  well 
worthy  of  mention  who  honored  them  with 
their  regard  or  friendship,  my  page  would 
degenerate  into  a  mere  catalogue,  albeit  a 
catalogue  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  and 
women  of  the  age. 

But  as  I  read  along  through  Alice  Gary's 
letters,  I  come  more  and  more  frequently 
upon  such  passages  as  the  following, 
"  Phoebe  has  gone  to  church  and  I  have 
slipped  out  of  bed,  where  I  have  been  a 
whole  week,  to  write  a  line  to  you,  because 
I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  get  it"  And 
this  in  another,  "  I  am  just  out  of  bed  and 
can  hardly  hold  my  pen,  as  you  see.  I  wrote 
you  a  week  ago  yesterday  (the  letter  is 
dated  Monday)  that  I  thought  I  would  go 
down  stairs  that  evening,  but  I  did  not  go 
down  until  last  night,  and  now  you  could 
see  for  yourself  that  I  am  the  worse  for  it, 
if  you  were  here,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  you  are  not," — until  at  last  came  that 
long  illness  when  she  was  not  able  to  leave 
her  bed  at  all,  and  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  place  grew  heavy  with  sorrow  and 
dread. 

The  mind  sickens  and  turns  away  from 
such  agony  as  Alice  Cary  was  called  upon 
to  endure,  and  Phoebe  suffered  with  her  all 
that  through  sympathy  the  human  heart  is 
capable  of  suffering  with  and  for  another  ; 
in  addition  to  which,  was  the  strain  of  every 
faculty  in  answer  to  the  unceasing  cry  in 
the  intervals  of  pain,  "  Be  cheerful !  Talk ! 
Tell  me  something  ! "    No  wonder  that  her 


strength  failed  and  she  was  left  completely 
exhausted. 

She  was  not  the  "  perfect  embodiment  of 
health"  she  appeared.  She  used  fre- 
quently to  say,  even  before  her  care  of  Alice 
tried  her  strength  so  fearfully,  that  no  one 
ever  gave  her  credit  for  being  ill  because 
of  her  appearance  of  health,  while  in  reality 
she  was  often  wretched  and  miserable. 
She  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  terminated  her  life. 
Only  a  short  time  previous  to  Alice's  death 
she  was  confined  to  her  own  room  for  a 
fortnight,  and  rose  from  her  sick  bed  to  re- 
sume her  place  beside  her  sister.  But  it 
was  known  only  to  her  physicians  that  her 
heart  was  seriously  affected. 

Her  grief  for  Alice  was  very  great,  but 
she  did  not  mourn  as  one  without  hope ; 
as  how  should  she  with  her  firm  faith  in 
Universal  Salvation,  and  her  comforting 
belief  that  the  departed  are  permitted  to 
revisit  the  fnends  and  haunts  of  the  loved 
on  earth.  In  almost  her  last  poem  she 
sings, 

**The  vail  of  flesh  that  hid, 

Is  softly  drawn  aside ; 
More  plainly  I  behold  them  now 

Than  those  who  never  died!*' 

She  did  not  mourn  as  one  without  hope. 
Almost  immediately  she  began  to  think  and 
plan  and  work  for  the  future.  And  though 
undoubtedly  she  missed  Alice  more  and 
more  as  time  went  by,  the  unnatural  de- 
pression which  took  possession  of  her  was 
part  of  her  disease.  Without  the  disease 
she  would  have  overcome  the  grief  and 
without  the  grief  she  would  probably  have 
overcome  the  disease,  but  they  mutually 
acted  upon  and  augmented  each  other,  and 
together  they  bafiied  the  best  skill  of  her 
physicians.  The  worse  symptom  of  her 
malady  was  that  she  could  not  be  roused 
into  any  desire  or  struggle  for  life,  and  it 
was  at  last  decided  that  her  only  chance  of 
recovery  lay  in  change  of  scene,  her  friends 
deciding  upon  her  removal,  but  even  upon 
the  journey  it  was  made  manifest  that  the 
effort  was  futile.  She  died  at  Newport, 
Monday,  July  31st,  1871,  and  was  brought 
home  to  rest  beside  her  sister  in  Green- 
wood. The  funeral  took  place  from  "  All 
Souls  Church,"  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
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and  Twentieth  Street,  which  stood  in  full 
view  of  the  chamber  window  she  had 
often  spoken  of  with  afiection,  saying  she 
thought  it  a  pretty  building  and  liked  to  see 
it,  and  loved  to  see  the  people  gathering 
into  it  Sunday  mornings.  The  ceremony 
was  conducted  by  Revs,  A.  G.  Laurie  and 
Bernard  Peters,  old  and  valued  friends  of 
her  fether,  who  had  known  her  from  child- 
hood. 

Though  her  feith  in  Universalism  never 
wavered,  and  was  alwa3rs  openly  avowed, 
Phebe  Gary  was  at  different  times  an  at- 
tendant at  two  orthodox  churces ;  first  at 
Dr.  Cheever's,  (Congregational)  and  the  last 
years  of  her  life  at  Dr.  Deems*,  (Church  of 
the  Strangers).  In  both  these  instances,  it 
was  warm  personal  friendship  for  the  pas- 
tors that  drew  her  into  their  congregations. 
She  was  too  unsectarian  to  deem  it  of 
much  importance  where  she  worshipped 
her  Father,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  she  loved 
not  best  of  all  the  <*  Field  Preaching,"  of 
which  she  discourses  thus ; 

I  have  been  out  to-day  in  field  and  wood. 
Listening  to  praises  sweet  and  counsel  (ood 
Such  as  a  litde  child  had  understood, 

That,  in  its  tender  youth, 
Discuss  the  simple  eloquence  of  truth. 

The  modest  blossoms,  crowding  round  my  way, 
Thot^h  they  had  nothing  great  or  grand  to  say, 
Gave  out  their  fragrance  to  the  wind  all  day  ; 

Because  His  loving  breath, 
With  soft  persistence,  won  them  bock  from  death. 

And  the  right  royal  lily,  putting  on 
Her  robes,  more  rich  than  those  of  Solomon, 
Opened  her  gorgeous  missal  in  the  sun. 
And  thanked  Him,  soft  and  low, 
Whose  gracious,  liberal  hand  had  clothed  her  so. 

When  wearied,  on  the  meadow-grass  I  sank ; 

So  narrow  was  the  rill  from  which  I  drank. 

An  infant  might  have  stepped  from  bank  to  bank ; 

And  the  tall  rushes  near 
Lapping  together  hid  its  waters  dear. 

Yet  to  the  ocean  joyously  it  went ; 
And  rippling  in  the  fullness  of  content. 
Watered  the  pretty  flowers  that  o'er  it  leant ; 

For  all  the  banks  were  spread 
With  delicate  flowers  that  on  its  bounty  fed. 

The  stately  maixe,  a  fair  and  goodly  sight. 

With  serried  spear-points  bristling  sharp  and  bright. 

Shook  out  his  yellow  tresses,  for  delight. 

To  all  their  Uwny  length, 
Like  Samson,  ^oryiog  in  his  l^^ty  strength. 

And  every  little  bird  upon  the  tree, 
Rufllmg  his  plumage  bright,  for  ecstasy, 
Sang  in  the  mid  insanity  of  glee ; 

And  seemed,  in  the  same  lays, 
Calling  his  mate,  and  uttering  songs  of  praise. 


The  golden  grasshopper  did  chirp  and  sing ; 
The  plain  bee,  busy  with  her  housekeeping, 
Kept  humming  cheerfully  upon  the  wing 

As  if  she  understood 
That,  with  contentment,  labor  was  a  good. 

I  saw  each  creattire,  in  his  own  best  place, 
To  the  Creator  lift  a  smiling  face, 
Praising  continually  His  wondrous  grace ; 

As  if  the  best  cf  aU 
life's  countless  blessings  was  to  live  at  all  I 

So  with  a  book  of  sermons,  plain  and  true, 

Hid  in  my  heart,  where  I  might  turn  them  through, 

I  went  home  softly,  through  the  felling  dew, 

Still  listening,  rapt  and  calm, 
To  Nature  giving  out  her  evening  psalm. 

While,  hx  along  the  west,  mine  eyas  discerned, 
When,  lit  by  God,  the  fires  of  simset  burned, 
The  treetops,  unconsumed,  to  flame  were  turned ; 

And  I,  in  that  great  hush. 
Talked  with  His  angels  in  each  burning  bush  I 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  Phoebe 
Gary's  character  was  the  love  of  children. 
I  think  there  was  no  time  in  her  life  when 
she  did  not  have  a  particular  child-friend, 
and  many  of  her  prettiest  poems  were  ad- 
dressed to,  or  written  for  such  a  one.  She, 
herself,  thought  well  of  these  juvenile 
poems,  and  it  was  her  intention  to  gather 
them  into  a  volume  for  little  folks.  The 
well-known  rhymes  "  The  Chicken's  Mis- 
take," "Suppose,"  and  "That  Calf"  are 
specimens  of  their  style. 

Akin  to  her  warm  love  of  children 
was  her  regard  for  and  attention  to  the 
aged.  But  aside  from  all  personal  attach- 
ment or  consideration — to  whatever  was 
weak  and  helpless,  to  the  poor,  to  the  sin- 
ful, to  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed, 
everywhere  and  always,  her  sjrmpathy  went 
out  abundantly.  She  used  the  influence  of 
her  pen  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  in  the  cause  of  progress ; 
and  she  did  not  wait  for  a  movement  to  be- 
come popular  before  she  dared  to  speak. 
The  last  reform  which  claimed  her  cham- 
pionship was  that  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal position  of  women.  It  is  true  that  she 
did  not  work  for  the  cause,  farther  than 
that  she  was  for  a  short  time  on  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  the  "Revolution,"  but  her 
S3rmpathy  with  it  was  warmly  and  fearlessly 
expressed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  great- 
hearted woman  such  as  she  went  through 
the  world  without  both  loving  and  being 
loved.    On  the  contrary  she  had  hosts  of 
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lovers,  and  might  almost  any  day  of  her 
life  have  changed  her  estate  had  she  been 
so  minded.  One  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic of  many  offers,  I  may,  from  its  unique 
character,  be  allowed  to  mention.  It  was 
from  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dar- 
ing officers  of  the  late  war,  whose  name  I 
must  not  give.  The  gentleman  had  invited 
her  to  a  drive  with  him.  In  response  to 
the  final  question  she  modestly  requested 
"  a  few  days  to  consider."  "  No,  now  or 
never  !  "  said  he  sturdily.  "  Never,"  was 
the  laconic  rejoinder.  No  other  word  was 
spoken  until  at  the  door  he  offered  his 
hand,  "Good-bye."  "Good-bye."  She 
never  saw  him  again,  yet  they  had  known 
each  other  for  years,  and  were,  I  believe, 
sincerely  attached.  To  the  question  once 
asked  her,  if  she  had  ever  been  disap- 
pointed in  her  aff*ections,  she  replied,  "  No, 
but  a  great  many  of  my  married  friends 
have."  I  fancy  she  is  speaking  for  her- 
self upon  the  subject  of  her  past  loves  in 
"  The  Lady  Jaqueline." 

"  False  and  fickle,  or  fiur  and  tweet, 

I  care  not  for  the  rest, 
The  lorer  that  knelt  last  night  at  my  feet 

Was  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Let  them  perish  all,  for  their  power  has  waned, 

And  their  glory  wax^d  dim ; 
They  were  well  enough  while  they  lived  and  reigned 

But  never  was  one  like  him  t 
And  never  one  frran  the  past  wt>uld  I  bring 

Again,  and  call  him  mine ;  — 
Th€  King  is  dead^  hmg  live  the  King  !  " 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

"  In  the  old,  old  days,  when  life  was  new. 

And  the  world  upon  me  smiled, 
A  pretty,  dainty  lover  I  had. 

Whom  I  loved  with  the  heart  of  a  child. 
When  the  buried  sun  of  yesterday 

Comes  back  firom  the  shadows  dim. 
Then  may  his  love  return  to  me. 

And  the  love  I  had  for  him  1 
But  since  to-day  hath  a  better  thing 

To  give,  I'll  ne'er  repine ;  — 
The  King  is  d*ad,  long  live  the  King  I " 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

''  And  yet  it  almost  makes  me  weep. 

Ay  I  weep,  and  cry,  alas  I 
When  I  think  of  one  who  lies  asleep 

Down  under  the  quiet  grass. 
For  he  loved  me  well,  and  I  loved  again. 

And  low  in  homage  bent, 
And  prayed  for  his  long  and  prosperous  reign, 

In  our  realm  of  sweet  content. 
But  not  to  the  dead  may  the  living  cling 

Nor  kneel  at  an  empty  shrine ;  — 
Tlu  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  Kiug  I " 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqudine. 


'*  Once,  caught  by  the  sheen  of  stars  and  lace, 

I  bowed  for  a  sin^e  day, 
To  a  poor  pretender,  mean  and  base, 

Unfit  for  place  or  sway. 
That  must  have  been  the  woric  of  a  spell. 

For  the  foolish  glamour  fled, 
As  the  sceptre  from  his  weak  hand  fdl. 

And  the  crown  from  his  feeble  head ; 
But  homage  true  at  last  I  bring 

To  this  rightful  lord  of  mine, — 
The  King  U  dead,  long  the  tkoKhtgl'* 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

"  By  the  hand  of  one  I  hekl  most  dear. 

And  called  my  liege,  my  own  1 
I  was  set  aside  in  a  single  year 

And  a  new  queen  shares  his  throne. 
To  him  who  u  fidae  and  him  who  it  w«d. 

Shall  I  give  all  my  lealty  ? 
Nay,  the  dead  one  is  not  half  so  dead 

As  the  false  one  is  to  me ! 
My  fiuth  to  the  fiuthful  now  I  bring, 

The  fidthlets  I  resign ; ; 
The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King  /" 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

"  Yea,  all  my  lovers  and  kings  that  were. 

Art  dead,  and  hid  away. 
In  the  past,  as  in  a  sepulchre. 

Shut  up  till  the  judgment  day. 
False  or  fickle,  or  weak  or  wed, 

They  are  all  alike  to  me : 
And  mine  eyes  can  be  no  more  misled,— 

They  have  looked  on  royalty ! 
Then  bring  me  wine,  and  garlands  bring, 

For  my  king  of  the  right  divine ;  — 
The  King  is  dead,  long  Uve  the  Kingl'* 

Said  the  Lady  Jaqueline. 

Phoebe  Cary  was  a  cheerful  philosopher, 
yet  her  philosophy  was  the  result  of  faith. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  come  to  the  end  of 
her  life  with  her  own  words. 

RECONCILED. 
"  O  years,  gone  down  into  the  past ; 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  me, 
Of  your  untroubled  days  of  peace. 

And  hours  almost  of  ecstasy! 

Yet  would  I  have  no  moon  stand  still, 
Where  life's  most  pleasant  valleys  lie ; 

Nor  wheel  the  planet  of  the  day 
Back  on  his  pathway  through  the  sky. 

For  though  when  youthful  pleasures  died. 
My  youth  itself  went  with  them,  too  \ 

To-day,  ay  I  even  this  very  hour. 
Is  the  best  time  I  ever  luiew. 

Not  that  my  Father  gives  to  me 
More  bledsings  than  in  days  gone  by : 

Dropping  in  my  uplifted  hands 
All  things  for  which  I  blindly  cry : 

But  that  his  plans  and  purposes 
Have  grown  to  me  less  strange  and  dim ; 

And  where  I  cannot  understand 
I  trust  the  issues  unto  him. 

And,  spite  of  many  broken  dreams. 
This  have  I  truly  learned  to  say,-- 
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The  pniyen  I  thought  unanswered  once 
Were  answered  in  God's  own,  best  way. 

And  tbofigh  some  dearly  cherished  hopes 
Perished  untimely  ere  their  birth, 

Yet  have  I  been  beloved  and  blessed 
Above  the  measure  of  my  worth. 

And  sometimes  in  my  hours  of  grief 
For  nxMnents  I  have  come  to  stand 

Where,  in  the  sorrows  on  me  laid 
I  felt  a  loving  Father's  hand. 

And  I  have  learned,  the  weakest  ones 
Are  kept  securely  from  lifl^s  harms } 

And  that  the  tender  lambs  alone 
Are  carried  in  the  shephenFs  arms. 

And,  sitting  by  the  way-side,  Uind, 

He  is  the  nearest  to  the  light 
Who  crieth  oat  most  earnestly 

"  Lord  that  I  might  receive  my  sight  1" 


O  feet,  grown  weary  as  ye  walk, 
When  down  life's  hill  my  pathway  lies, 

What  care  I,  while  my  soul  can  mount. 
As  the  young  eagle  mounts  the  skies  I 

O  eyes,  with  weeping  fiided  out, 

What  matters  it  how  dim  ye  be  ? 
My  inner  vision  sweeps  untired 

The  reaches  of  eternity  I 

O  death,  most  dreaded  power  of  allj 
When  the  last  moment  comes,  and  thoa 

Darkenest  the  windows  of  my  sool, 
Through  which  I  look  on  nature  now ; 

Yea,  when  mortality  dissolves, 
Shall  I  not  meet  thine  hour  unawed  ? 

My  house  eternal  in  the  heavens 
Is  lighted  by  the  smile  of  God  f 

Ada  R,  Camahan, 


Social  Repose. 


WE  are  socially  nervous  and  flurried; 
full  of  con^sion  and  apologies ; 
shy  of  contact ;  glad  to  escape  encounter, 
by  whatever  loophole  or  pretext.  We  play 
tricks  with  our  eyes,  on  ^e  street,  seeming 
not  to  see  ;  have  a  convenient  nearsighted- 
ness to  serve  on  occasions;  extemporize 
absentmindedness  till  our  friend  passes  ; 
hasten  on  thinking  the  cars  may  forget  asd 
^o  before  their  time,  or  suspecting,  without 
any  reason,  the  integrity  of  our  watch. 
We  are  not  at  home  when  the  bell  rings, 
but  are  up  stairs,  or  in  the  back-parior. 
We  sly  into  comers  in  company,  to  gain  an 
advantage  of  silence  and  stay  our  palpita- 
tions. We  mislay  our  cards  and  forget 
when  we  are  expected,  or  have  previous 
engagements  that  are  made  afterwards. 
That  old  headache  gets  at  us  Just  as  we 
aim  to  spend  a  social  afternoon,  and  we  re- 
sort to  pills  instead  of  company — from 
choice.  In  short,  we  are  fertile  of  make- 
shifts and  dodges  to  go  clear  of  social  con- 
tact. And  the  secret  of  all  this  ducking 
and  diverting,  is  that  society  costs  us  more 
than  it  comes  to.  We  enter  it  to  find  our- 
selves paying  too  dear,  with  our  flurry  and 
perturbation,  for  the  modicum  of  inspira- 
tion and  gladness  we  get.  'Tis  an  equa- 
sion  of  loss  and  gain  which  we  apply  so- 
cially, as  well  as  financially,  and  we  find 
the  balance  against  the  venture,  and  play 
o%  like  the  boy,  who,  with  a  fitting  wisdom, 
excused  his  absence  from  service  by  show- 


ing his  empty  pocket    "No  pay,  no  work;" 
or  as  the  poet  puts  it, 

^  No  profit  goes  where  no  pleasure  is  ta^en." 

This  sh3mess  and  sheepishness  are  not 
exceptional  but  general,  especially  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Bashfulness  is  called  an  "English  mania ;" 
and  no  one  can  dispute  the  presence  of  this 
taint  in  our  American  blood.  The  French 
taboo  their  neighbors  over  the  channel,  as 
a  "  race  of  dodgers,"  and  the  shying  in- 
stinct has  surely  wandered  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  we  have,  in  our  better  circles, 
who  carry  the  blood  of  the  pilgrims  in  their 
veins,  little  social  ease  and  aplomb,  but 
everywhere  the  sidelong  look  and  retreat- 
ing ways  of  bashfulness,  or  an  aflected 
ease  that  still  betrays  its  uneasiness. 

'Tis  curious  to  trace  this  Saxon  trait, 
and  seek  for  its  causes.  George  Sand,  the 
French  novelist,  ascribes  it,  facetiously,  to 
zfluide  BrUanique^  which,  like  the  oil  on  a 
duck,  sheds  social  influences.  "  The  Eng- 
lish," he  says,  "  are  as  impervious  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  regions  they  traverse  as 
a  mouse  in  the  center  of  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver." The  Frenchman  thinks  the  Eng- 
lishman a  fool,  with  his  persistent  silences; 
the  Englishman  knows  the  Frenchman  to 
be  such,  with  his  aggressive  chatter.  They 
can  never  understand  each  other,  nor  cease 
mutual  derision.  The  Englishman  is  self- 
conscious,  circumspect,  guarded  by  a  self- 
respect  that  has  as  many  eyes  as  Argus, 
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overwhelmed  with  his  own  personality,  and 
finds  society  puts  him  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  maintain  his  equanimity.  His 
excess  of  self-consciousness  makes  him 
like  one  forever  sitting  for  his  photograph ; 
he  feels  as  if  all  eyes  were  taking  his  pic- 
ture, or  as  if  society  were  a  gang  of  re- 
porters, and  perpetually  his  ease  is  put  to 
rout,  and  he  is  held  to  an  expensive  con- 
straint How  to  dispose  of  himself  with- 
out detriment,  is  a  haunting  ghost  of  tor- 
ment. Aud  so  he  elects  silence  ;  nails  his 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  chooses 
retirement,  —  a  seat  by  himself  in  car  or 
coach,  a  private  table  at  the  saloon,  a  coun- 
try seat  hedged  in  with  fences  and  forests, 
the  privacy  of  his  library.  His  shyness  is 
in  his  temperament,  which  fills  the  whole 
sky,  and  can  see  only  itself;  and  he  fears 
the  limitations  and  chagrins  to  which  com- 
pany may  subject  him ;  would  have  no  oc- 
casion rather  than  be  unequal  to  one ;  — 
while  the  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  is 
self-oblivious,  and,  therefore,  overflowing ; 
has  no  introspective  anxiety,  and  will  not 
bother  his  head  about  either  good  grammar 
or  good  sense ;  cares  not  a  feather  for  per- 
tinence or  impertinence ;  fears  no  invasion 
of  his  central  security;  and  fails  not  to  put 
in  his  appearance  and  obtain  a  hearing. 

This  Saxon  overweight  of  self-conscious- 
ness, that  spoils  us  for  easy  social  inter- 
course, shows  itself  very  curiously  in  his- 
toric instances.  We  are  told  that  one  of 
the  Saxon  kings  never  came*out  of  his  royal 
privacy  to  meet  his  subjects,  thinking  thus 
he  could  best  keep  his  good  opinion  of 
himself  and  their  good  opinion  of  him. 
The  custom  of  betrothing  royal  sons  and 
daughters  before  showing  them,  grew  up 
in  the  same  disposition  to  keep  behind  the 
screen  and  evade  the  high  cost  of  realizing 
the  proprieties.  Courting  by  proxy,  and  at 
a  distance,  saved  stammering  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  increased  the  chances  of  win- 
ning, since  imagination  would  do  better  for 
one  than  one  could  do  for  one's  self;  and 
the  young  bloods  would  come  together 
more  composedly,  by  and  by,  when  the 
crisis  was  past  and  the  bonds  signed  and 
sealed.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  recommended 
that  social  interviews  take  place  near  the 
door,  '<  since  timid  and  embarrassed  people 


will  sit  as  if  nailed  to  their  chair,  when 
they  are  conscious  they  must  traverse  the 
length  of  a  room  in  their  retreat"  The 
shy  savant.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  forbade  Col- 
lins, to  whom  he  sent  some  of  his  philo- 
sophical papers,  to  mention  his  name,  "  as 
it  might  increase  his  acquaintance, — the 
thing  he  chiefly  desired  to  decline,"  Charles 
Matthews,  the  great  actor,  threaded  the  by- 
lanes  of  London,  to  avoid  recognition  and 
the  ordeal  of  conversation.  Garrick,  when 
called  to  the  witness-stand  in  Baretti's 
trial,  "  became  so  perplexed  and  confused 
that  he  was  actually  sent  ftom  the  witness- 
box  by  the  judge,  as  one  from  whom  no  ev- 
idence could  be  obtained."  It  is  notorious 
that  authors'  first  books  are  their  best,  the 
weight  of  self-consciousness  forever  after 
dragging  down  their  genius.  And  are  not 
all  English  and  American  people  cousins 
and  second  cousins  to  these  famous  foxes 
and  hares  ?  We  all  share  this  costly  attri- 
bute, this  overcharged  sense  of  seli^  this 
morbid  concern  about  the  first  numeral  in 
the  column.  The  social  repose  and  suc- 
cess of  every  one  of  us  would  be  greatly 
enhanced,  if  we  could  but  disengage  our- 
selves from  this  shadow  that  dogs  us,  and 
enter  into  self-forgetfulness  and  abandon.    ^ 

But  how  to  protect  ourselves  firom  our- 
selves, is  the  question.  How  to  cool  this 
fever  and  reduce  this  flurry.  How  to 
achieve  die  charm  of  nature  and  an  art 
that  is  above  art,  and  realize  that  finest  of 
joys  that  comes  with  true  social  inspirations. 
How  to  say  to  this  agitated  sea,  "  Peace, 
be  still ! "  and  find  the  order  passing  into 
obedience. 

Let  it  be  settled,  at  the  outset,  that,  as 
we  have  here  a  disease  that  is  not  cutane- 
ous, our  remedies  must  be  of  a  costly  kind 
and  have  an  inward  application.  Cheap  af- 
fectations will  play  us  false,  since  they  can* 
not  qualify  us  for  a  successful  oblivion, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  escape  into 
vital  and  fertile  centres.  A  friend  of  mine 
thought  it  was  a  glass  of  wine  that  set  him 
in  easy  relations  with  society ;  but  I  always 
noticed  his  forced  inspiration  and  vinous 
volubility,  were  at  the  expense  of  his  good 
sense,  and  he  was  perpetually  at  the  risk  of 
matching  B3rron's  Jack  Bunting,  who  ''knew 
not  what  to  say  and  so  he  swore."    I  have 
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noticed  jroung  people  think  fine  clothes  a 
safe  citadel  for  social  ease ;  but  we  very 
soon  lose  otir  interest  in  costumes  and  go 
on  to  rally  the  character  within,  that  is  so 
daintily  t:overed ;  and  instantly  the  sense 
of  inadequacy  and  of  disappointing  expec- 
tation, lames  and  disables  what  little  wit 
there  is  within  and  sends  confusion  to  the 
&ce  and  stammering  to  the  tongue  ;  and  it 
were  better,  as  a  social  expedient,  to  imitiate 
the  English  Lords  who  assume  a  business 
attire,  to  keep  down  a  too  flighty  imagina- 
tion,  which  a  lord  in  lordly  dress  would 
send  cm  its  wildest  wings.  Perhaps  the 
commonest  style  of  quackery  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  case,  is  to  swallow  an  allo- 
pathic dose  of  crude  determination;  we 
will  affect  repose;  we  will  be  easy;  but 
our  play  is  wide  of  the  mark.  Nature  is  a 
r^bel  and  defies  authority,  and  our  aban- 
don, dependent  upon  will,  with  no  finer 
skill  to  manage  it  and  give  it  true  temper 
and  poise,  becomes  rash  and  noticable,  and 
is  painfully  uneasy.  To  look  for  social  re- 
pose and  triumph  from  any  such  device,  is 
like  soldiers  looking  for  victory,  who  march 
agaist  strong  fortifications  with  only  Quaker 
guns. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  culture,  fine 
breeding,  femiliarity  with  literature,  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  and  present,  of  the  men 
and  women  of  all  times,  a  stock  and  store 
of  thoughts  and  criticisms,  a  supply  of  in- 
cidents and  anecdotes,  the  harvest  of  read- 
ing and  observation,  and  the  consequent 
aptness  and  force  of  mind  and/Zx^  of  feel- 
ing that  come  with  these  things  and  by 
them, — that  all  of  this  kind  of  attainment, 
yields  a  fine  preparation  for  society ;  some- 
thing whereby  we  can  easily  forget  our- 
selves, since  we  have  so  much  else  to  re- 
member and  put  forth.  Culture  stays  our 
perturbations,  as  ballast  the  rolling  of  the 
ship,  and  gives  a  new  instinct,  which,  like 
a  cat's,  alwa3rs  keeps  us  to  our  feet  A 
prime  factor  of  social  success  is  something 
to  say,  as  arrows  are  essential  to  archery ; 
and  education  is  a  condition  of  supply. 
Culture  furnishes  absorbents  and  neu- 
tralizers.  'TIs  singular  how  readily  we 
flow  into  a  £u:t  or  £aincy,  a  memory  or  an 
opinion ;  and  the  secret  is  to  have  enough 
of  these  objeotive  points  always  around  us 


to  keep  self-consciousnes5  reduced,  that  so 
hampers  and  holds  us  back. 

But  love  is  another  fine  and  frequent 
solvent  of  this  stubborn  interference  of 
self.  The  law  of  love  is  radiation  ;  its  ten- 
dency is  centrifugal,  and  away  from  its  own 
centre ;  and  it  is  freely  communicative  of 
words,  as.  of  all  its  gifts.  If  Cupid  is 
blind,  it  is  only  a  blindness  that  hides  Cu- 
pid ;  Cupid  is  all  eye  for  the  other  party  ; 
and  Cupid's  tongue  is  surcharged  with  the 
inspiration  of  utterance.  Lovers  would 
have  the>  imi verse  a  whispering  gallery  and 
themselves  all  tongue  and  ear.  And  all 
good  nature  will  have  something  to  say, 
since  its  very  life  is  expression.  Silence  is 
the  prison  of  the  full  heart.       ' 

Social  repose  depends  not  a  little  upon  a 
sense  of  being  well  surrounded.  Next  to 
our  good-will  for  others,  is  theirs  for  us,  to 
favor  easy  deliverances  of  ourselves.  The 
secret  lies  in  reciprocity.  Are  these  our 
friends  about  us,  meaning  us  no  ill  ?  Then 
we  will  have  something  to  say.  We  adopt 
silence  ad  a  coat-of-mail  till  we  are  assured 
of  this  fact,  as  the  birds  refuse  their  music 
till  they  know  these  people  have  good  in- 
tentions. We  close  ag^nst  cynics,  as 
flowers  against  the  night,  and  hold  our- 
selves in  suspense  at  the  least  suspicion  of 
coldness  in  the  social  atnK)sphere-  See 
how  the  child  fortifies  and  withholds  ;  will 
speak  his  piece  to  friends ;  but  introduce  a 
stranger,  with  whom  he  has  no  good  under- 
standing, but  a  sort  of  birth-right  distrust, 
and  3rou  shall  waste  your  peppermints  on 
him  in  vain.  It  takes  a  ^voring  tempera- 
ture to  thaw  out  the  social  currents  and 
bring  on  the  vernal  volubility.  We  will  lay 
back  and  hold  our  peace  at  the  least  show 
of  vanity,  or  dilettanteism,  or  craftiness,  or 
conspiracy,  or  hostility,  as  clams  close  at  a 
sense  of  danger.  We  have  a  silent  disre- 
spect for  whispering  in  company,  thinking 
sdl  the  good  and  fitting  things  may  be  said 
aloud.  Let  us  discover  a  leer,  an  evil  wink 
of  the  eye,  a  sly  demon  under  any  disguise, 
and  iron  bars  cannot  pry  open  our  lips. 
Let  us  catch  a  hint  of  unfriendliness,  and 
we  instantly  adopt  silence  as  our  only  se- 
curity, save  that  of  taking  leave,  which 
may  not  always  be  in  order.  We  insist  on 
honest  friendship  ;  and  where  this  cannot 
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be  had,  we  neither  would)  could,  nor  should, 
forget  ourselves  and  expose  ourselves  to  an 
easy  abandon  and  social  drift.  'Tis  love 
and  love  that  overcomes  silence  and  hesita- 
tion, and  turns  us  into  talkative  black- 
birds. And  let  this  heavenly  grace  descend 
into  all  hearts,  and  a  universal  *^  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,"  such  as  Jesus  shared  and 
commanded,  prevail,  and  social  life  will  be 
no  longer  timid  and  stammering,  but  a  very 
miracle  of  success  and  joy. 

It  needs,  also,  that  we  should  estimate 
ourselves  rightly  in  our  relation  to  others^ 
not  allowing  imagination  to  play  us  false 
and  interpose  chasms  and  disparities. 
There  may  be  differences  as  between  us 
and  others,  and  in  their  iavor,  but  we  are 
subject  to  illusions  in  this  direction.  We 
know  our  poverty  but  not  theirs,  and  so 
set  ourselves  down  for  inferiority  and  si- 
lence, or  open  our  mouths  with  trembling. 
We  measure  our  capacities  with  a  yard- 
stick, and  stop  when  we  have  got  to  the 
end,  but  theirs  with  the  elastic  rod  of  imag- 
ination ;  and  it  shall  happen  that  we  make 
of  ourselves  only  lay-figures^  barren  of  mer- 
its, while  we  lift  them  to  the  rank  of  the 
divinities.  But  we  may  rest  assured  our 
estimate  is  false  and  unjustly  cripples  us ; 
for  Providence,  fulfilling  an  ideal  equity, 
suffers  no  such  unequal  distribution  of 
treasures. 

Have  others  arrows  in  their  quivers  that 
you  have  not  in  yours  ?  But  the  reverse 
is  also  true.  If  my  friend  insists  on  his 
Blackstone,  I  ask  him  how  about  my  Bible  ; 
and  instantly  he  ducks  and  goes  under,  and 
I  come  to  the  surface.  If  one  brings  to  the 
social  feast  a  dish  of  wit,  you  shall  easily 
detect  the  expanse  of  it  ?  special  prepara- 
tion; and  if  you  will  consult  him  about  wis- 
dom, you  will  have  him  straightway  on  his 
back.  If  one  brings  a  book,  let  another 
put  in  an  experience ;  and  he  shall  find  a 
nttle  contribution,  that  is  first-hand  and 
fresh,  shall  be  good  against  all  that  his 
friend  can  import.  A  man  of  science  goes 
to  see  a  poet,  and  drives  him  into  silence, 
disarms  him,  reduces  him  to  an  idiot,  with 
his  scientific  formulus  and  fi-ightful  terms. 
But,  by-and-by,  the  poet  says,  "  Will  you 
hear  from  the  Muse  and  have  a  report  from 
Olympus  ?  "    The  man  of  science  is  non- 


plussed; no,  he  could  never  do  that ;  those 
etherial  tissues  are  too  fine  for  his  hand- 
ling ;  science  looks  cheap  beside  this  high- 
er science  ;  the  poet  has  now  the  best  of 
the  social  game,  and  may  chatter  like  a 
magpie  without  interference  ;  and  the  man 
of  science  if  a  genuine  man,  reaches  out  his 
hand  of  congratulation  that  the  gifts  are  so 
equitably  distributed :  but,  if  not  a  num,  he 
will  have  his  hat  and  go.  One  man  has 
fsLCtSf  another  fancies,  another  philosophy, 
a  fourth  history,  a  fifth  commerce,  a  sixth 
land,  —  every  one  something.  The  rustic 
can  inform  the  savant,  if  he  will  keep  to  his 
rusticity,  drive  out  his  cattle,  and  cast  in 
his  peat,  pork  and  poultry.  The  secret  is 
to  have  yourself  always  ready,  for  there  is 
enough  in  every  one  to  front  a  prince  with, 
to  make  a  queen  stare,  to  open  all  eyes 
and  mouths  with  wonder.  Hew  to  your 
line,  and  you  shall  make  a  good  job  of  it. 
'  A  distinguished  lady  went  to  the  queen's 
reception,  and  came  away  to  report  that  she 
did  not  see  the  queen,  a  nervous  blur  com- 
ing over  her  eyes ;  she  yielded  to  the  crowd 
and  was  pushed  by  in  a  state  of  confused 
blindness.  But  the  woman  was  yet  more 
queenly  than  the  queen,  save  in  her  cor- 
onet Social  repose  is  a  secret  of  sellhoods 
largely.  If  we  keep  to  our  centres,  and 
touch  bottom  all  the  time,  and  insist  on 
being  just  what  we  are  and  nothing  else  or 
more,  we  shall  go  clear  of  confusion  and 
giddiness. 

And  so  it  will  serve  us  well,  to  the  end 
of  social  ease,  to  shorten  our  range,  to  bring 
the  marks  nearer  and  reduce  their  altitude. 
Bear  it  in  mind  that  nothing  great  is  essen- 
tial, that  profoundness  and  continuity  are 
not  in  order,  that  more  things  are  marred 
than  made  by  the  amount  of  material  and 
outlay  of  intention  that  are  brought  forward, 
that  topheaviness  is  fatal,  that  stilts  are 
both  ungainly  and  perilous.  DonH  bloat : 
keep  to  your  real  size  ;  and  especially  in 
social  intercourse  where  all  should  be  char- 
acterized by  an  easy  range  and  aptness  to 
the  conditions.  This  humoring  of  capacity, 
aside  from  its  honesty,  befriends  greatly 
our  confidence  and  ease,  since  it  keeps  us 
within  a  safe  depth. 

It  is  said  that  Burke  "  at  first,  filled  the 
house  of  Parliament  by  the  splendor  of  his 
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•  diction,  and  at  last  emptied  it  for  the  same 
reason  ;  "  and  Coleridge's  set  speeches  in 
parlors  were  not  more  successful  They 
tied  all  the  tongues  but  his  own,  and  drove 
away  the  genius  of  ideal  society,  which  is 
mingling  and  mutuality.  Sir  Oracle  is  the 
pest  of  every  company  he  enters.  Out 
upon  the  parlor  orator,  who  so  "  draws  out 
the  thread  of  his  verbosity  ; ''  let  the  im- 
pertinent speech-maker,  at  the  expense  of 
the  mutual  game  of  tongues,  be  strangled ; 
cut  off  these  lingual  members  that  monop- 
olize all  the  time  with  their  sonorous  swing ; 
let  fly  your  boot  at  those  stilted  and  egotis- 
tic discourses  !  If  we  are  spoiling  for  elo- 
quence, we  can  find  better  and  fitter  on  the 
hustings ;  and  if  they  must  hear  their  own 
voices  in  harangue,  let  them  find  a  stump. 
We  insist  that  society  shall  be  social,  and 
conversation  a  chain  of  many  links ;  that 
every  tongue  has  rights  that  every  other 
tongue  is  bound  to  respect ;  and  the  true 

¥  social  ideal  is  not  characterized  by  large- 
ness so  much  as  by  agreeableness  and  per- 
tinence. Mountains  have  no  place  in  this 
landscape,  but,  rather,  riyuletsysunny  slopes, 
charming  nooks,  mossy  glens,  merry  cas- 
cades, green  leaves,  patches  of  beauty  here 
and  there,  to  feast  all  the  eyes  and  gladden 
every  heart.  Tell  me  of  little  things  ;  sing 
to  me  a  few  lyrics ;  charm  me  with  scintil- 
lations ;  set  a  variety  of  modest  flowers  in 
my  bouquet ;  offer  me  the  flavors  of  all  the 
climates,  and  I  will  come  again.  But  cloy 
me  with  a  feast  of  one  course  of  metaphys- 
ics, or  ethics,  or  science,  and  nevermore 
shall  you  play  that  trick  on  me  again  ;  for 
have  not  I  a  wiser  Aristotle,  a  better  Sen- 
eca, a  profounder  Newton,  in  my  own  home, 
waiting  on  my  library  shelves  ? 

Another  condition  of  social  success  is  to 
wait  for  our  inspirations.  Give  the  fire 
time  to  bum.  and  not  put  it  out  by  too  early 
and  eager  poking.  No  one  is  ready  for  us, 
till  we  are  ready  for  them.  Let  us  wait  the 
arrival  of  somewhat  to  say,  as  it  is  time  to 
introduce  our  fHends  when  they  come.  I 
learned,  when  a  boy,  that  the  true  art  of 
gunning,  was  to  seek  the  right  place  and 
suffer  the  game  to  find  itself  There  were 
squirrels  everywhere  and  partridges  under 
half  the  trees,  only  my  haste  sent  them  to 
their  hidings.    But  when,  at  length,  I  hu- 


mored their  leisure,  and  said  to  them, 
"  Take  your  time  ;  this  is  a  trial  of  patience 
and  patience ;  I  shall  not  hurry  you,  nor 
fire  at  random,  nor  take  my  leave.*'  I  soon 
found  myself  on  the  way  to  capture  furs  and 
feathers,  and  was  sure  to  take  home  to- 
morrow's dinner  and  a  store  of  pride.  'Tis 
so  in  successful  conversation, — the  inspira- 
tions must  be  allowed  their  own  time  and 
way,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  arrive. 

Can  we  not  learn  that  silence  is  divine, 
till  it  is  time  to  speak  ?  Can  we  not  re- 
member and  honor  the  fact  of  nature,  that 
all  preparation  that  is  to  succeed  involves 
a  hush,  as  there  is  a  pause  before  the  show- 
er proportioned  to  the  watery  volume  it 
shall  pour  out?  Let  us  dare  to  wait. 
'» Don't  shoot,  boys,"  said  a  great  captain, 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  "don't  shoot,  boys,  till 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  "  Stay 
awhile,"  said  another,  "to  make  an  end  the 
sooner."  And  so  should  there  be  a  social 
patience,  abiding  the  true  time.  Your  word 
is  making  ready,  and  conversation  needs 
not  to  be  a  Tarn  O'Shanter  chase,  as  if 
there  were  demons  behind  to  imperil  its 
leisure. 

It  is  of  nature  and  not  conventionalism, 
that  our  interviews  open  with  frivolous 
stereotype  about  the  weather,  and  the 
health  of  obviously  well  people,  and  the 
news  that  is  no  news.  'Tis  a  rational  trick 
of  gaining  time  for  something  better.  The 
real  self  is  laying  off  to  make  ready,  as  the 
orator  hams,  and  apologizes,  and  talks 
away  from  the  point  to  give  his  speech  a 
chance  to  make  itself;  and  he  who  com- 
mences by  saying,  and,  perhaps,  thinking, 
he  has  "  nothing  to  say,"  finds  himself  soon 
under  full  steam,  and  shall  now  learn  that 
stopping  is  harder  than  starting.  Wait  a 
little  if  you  would  hear  and  say  something 
that  is  not  forced  utterance  and  empty  prat- 
tle. Let  us  have  a  Quaker  meeting  till  the 
Holy  Ghost  arrives,  and  not  hasty  and 
heady  sermons  without  any  spirit  and  sure 
bar  to  all  better  visitations.  We  must 
learn  to  keep  our  social  horses  under  bit, 
until  the  mettle  of  natural  and  easy  speed 
gets  well  warmed,  so  that  leet  become 
wings,  and  then  give  them  the  lines. 

Clearly,  our  modem  system  of  momenta- 
ry calls  is  social  suicide.    It  breeds    St 
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is  that  we  cannot  tell  which  flowers  we 
should  leave,  for  until  we  have  learned  the 
name  of  a  plant,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining how  long  it  may  continue  to 
bloom,  unless  we  know  from  previous  ob- 
servation. 

The  Adlumia,  called  also  Mountain 
Fringe  or  Wood  Fringe  is  a  beautiful  blos- 
soming vine,  whose  flowers  first  appear  in 
July,  and  continue  to  bloom  through  August 
and  September.  The  foli'age  is  beautiful, 
the  leaves  are  three-parted,  and  the  abun- 
dant flowers  are  of  pale  pink.  It  climbs 
on  bushes  and  trees  by  means  of  its  ten- 
dril-like leafstalks.  It  is  a  biennial  and 
well  repays  cultivation,  for  although  it  ac- 
complishes but  little  in  the  way  of  growth 
the  first  year,  the  second  year  it  clambers 
very  rapidly  over  arbors  and  trellises.  It 
thrives  well  in  shaded  places.  This  deli- 
cate, crisp,  smooth  vine  bears  a  family  re- 
semblance to  its  sisters,  the  Dicentra  and 
Corydalis,  which  came  in  April  and  June. 
But  one  more  representative  of  this  femily 
remains,  the  Fumitory  (so  called  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  odor  to  smoke)  and 
this  blooms  in  July.  It  has  finely-dissected 
leaves  and  small  red-tipped  flowers,  is  quite 
common,  but  not  particulariy  interesting. 

The  Corn  Cockle  or  Crown  of  the  Field 
(Agrostemma),  is  as  the  first  name  implies, 
a  weed  of  the  wheat  field,  and  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  second  name,  it  is  a  pretty 
blossom.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and 
the  large  purple  flowers  are  raised  on  long 
stems. 

Out  from  the  interstices  of  p)rramidal 
heaps  of  stones,  which  the  farmers  pile 
here  and  there,  creeps  the  downy  Dalibarda 
with  roundish  green  leaves  on  slender 
stems,  and  white  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  strawberry  but  more  elegant.  In 
similar  rocky  places  we  find  the  Flowering 
Raspberry,  erect  and  shrubby,  with  showy 
dark  crimson  flowers  and  lovely  half-blown 
buds,  resembling  those  of  the  Wild  Rose. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Rose  family,  as  is 
also  the  Dalibarda,  and  the  Geum  whose 
small  white  flowers  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  thicket  of  weeds  springing  up  along 
stone  walls  and  in  the  borders  of  ploughed 
land.  But  the  sweetest  member  of  this 
family  is  the  fragrant  and  favorite  Eglan- 


tine or  Sweet  Brier.  Bring  it  from  its 
home  in  the  wildwood  and  plant  it  under 
your  windows,  and  after  summer  showers 
your  home  shall  be  redolent  of  incense  rare 
as  any  "  wafted  on  the  winds  of  Araby  the 
blest." 

Speaking  of  showers,  if  you  chance  to  be 
in  the  fields  when  the  clouds  seem  to 
threaten  rain,  and  notice  a  plant,  whose 
solitary  five-parted  scarlet  flowers,  rising 
from  the  axils  of  opposite  green  leaves  are 
rapidly  closing,  be  wise  enough  to  seek 
shelter,  for  this  is  the  Pimpernel  or  Poor 
Man's  Weather-glass,  and  the  closing 
flowers  indicate  that  rain  is  coming  speedily. 
The  Water  Pimpernel  or  Brookweed,  with 
alternate  leaves  and  tiny  white  flowers  in 
racemes  is  common  in  wet  places  from  July 
until  the  last  of  September. 

On  some  oppressively  warm  day,  we  are 
glad  to  leave  the  sunny  open  country,  and 
enjoy  for  a  little  time  the  grateful  shade  and 
balsamic  odor  of  the  pines.  Rising  in  the 
shadows  where  the  sun  seldom  if  ever  pen- 
etrates, pushing  aside  the  dry  pine  needles- 
which  carpet  the  earth,  a  most  singular 
plant  attracts  attention.  It  b  ghastly  white 
throughout ;  the  single  bell-shaped  bending 
flower,  the  scale-like  leaves,  the  half-trans- 
parent stem  have  not  the  £untest  tinge  ot 
green.  This  is  the  Indian  Pipe  or  Corpse 
plant,  which  like  the  Painted  Cup  of  Jime 
is  a  thievish  parasite,  but  which  fails  to  turn 
stolen  juices  to  so  good  an  account  The 
bending  bell  rises  as  the  flower  grows  old, 
and  in  fruit  stands  quite  erect  It  is  called 
Ghost- plant  by  some,  and  it  has  an  unnatu- 
ral and  unreal  look,  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  unearthly  looking  of  earthy  things. 
The  Pine-sap  is  another  parasite  growing 
on  the  roots  of  oaks  and  pines,  but  this  is 
tinged  slightly  with  red,  is  fragrant  and 
bears  several  flowers  on  one  stem.  These 
phantom  flowers  belong  to  the  Heath  fam- 
ily, which  since  early  spring  has  furnished 
so  much  to  beautify  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  enabled  us  to  fill  our  vases  with  masses 
of  lovely  bloom.  It  has  in  July  a  hand- 
some representative  in  the  One-flowered 
Pyrola  Moneses,  which  is  a  solitary  five- 
parted  bended  blossom  of  pale  rose-color 
or  white.  Another  member  of  the  family 
is  the  aromatic  Wintergreen  (Gaultheria 
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Buttercup  Wooing. 

She  plucked  a  flower  beside  the  brook 

A  yellow  flower  among  the  hay ; 
She  bent  above  me  with  a  look 

Half  child,  half  woman  —  "  Tell  me  pray 
Do  you  love  buttter  ?  " 

**  This  buttercup  shall  be  the  sign.** 

She  held  it  just  below  my  chin, 
And  close  she  bent  her  cheek  to  mine — 

The  cheek  that  had  the  dimple  in  — 
"  Do  you  love  butter  ?  ** 

Nay,  Love,  it  is  a  human  flower 

That  casts  its  glow  upon  my  life. 
Others  may  woo  her  for  an  hour 

But  I  —  I  woo  her  for  a  wife  — 

And  I  love  but  her  I 

Ah  !  more  than  yellow  buttercup 

Love's  crimson  roses  dyed  her  cheek  ! 
Sweetheart  1  your  lover  says  look  up 
And  read  the  vow  he  cannot  speak 
To  aye  love  but  her  ! 

Afary  C  Peckham, 


Wild  Flowers  of  July. 

IF,  when  the  earliest  wild  flower  appears  five  new   specimens  for  study  for  every 

in  the  spring,  we  resolve  to  observe  week-day  in  the  month  ;  for  several  of  the 

carefully  all  the  wild  flowers  we  can  find,  flowers  that  we  find  may  demand  a  second 

as  they  successively  appear,  we  may  con-  or  even  a  third  careful  study,  before  we  are 

sider  ourselves  quite  fortunate  if  we  av-  able  to  decide  them  to  our  complete  satis- 

erage  one  a  day  for  the  month  of  April  faction.    It  must  be  admitted  that  no  little 

This  is  possible,  however,  if  the  season  be  time,  patience,  and  perseverance  is  neces- 

propitious,    and   we    count   the    different  sary  in  order  to  unravel  fully  the  floral  mys- 

species  of  the  Birch,  Willow,  Poplar,  Pine  teries  of  June.    But  if  at  the  commence- 

and   other   forest   trees.     Early  in  May  ment  of  July  we  have  kept  good  our  deter- 

flowers  are  not  very  abundant,  but  towards  mination,  and  are  not  behind-hand  with  the 

the  end  of  the  month  they  come  in  such  flowers,  we  may  take  a  long  breath  and 

numbers,  that  we  can  average  two  a  day  proceed  more  leisurely,  for  they  no  longer 

for  the  entire  month.    In  June  the  ranks  come   forward   in    such   profusion.    The 

of  the  floral  sisterhood  crowd  forward  so  number  of  new  flowers  found  in  July  does 

rapidly,  that  closest  attention  is  demanded  not  differ  much  from  the  number  found  in 

or  some  will  slip  by  unnoticed  and  neg-  May. 

lected.    We  may  readily  add  to  our  list  Many  of  the  flowers  that  first  appear  in 

three  new  flowers  for  every  day  in  the  June  continue  to  blossom  through  July, 

month,  and  if  we  make  long  and  frequent  As  we  can  study  a  flower  with  greater  ac- 

excursions  in  the  woods,  over  the  hills,  curacy  and  ease,  when  we  find  on  the  same 

along  the  sea-shore  and  through  the  swampy  plant,  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit,  it  follows 

lowlands,  that  number  may  be  made  much  that  many  flowers  may  be  studied  to  the 

larger,  four  or  more  for  each  of  the  thirty  best  advantage  after  they  have  been  m 

days  in  June,  and  so  we  shall  have  about  bloom  a  few  days  or  weeks.    The  difficulty 
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the  reddish  Hardhack,  which  grows  in  low 
grounds.  The  leaves  are  woolly  and  the 
flowers  are  all  at  the  summit  of  the  upright 
stalk. 

A  bright  and  showy  flower  is  the  Butter- 
and-Eggs  (Linaria  Vaigaris)  The  blos- 
soms closely  crowded  together  are  shaded 
from  pale  yellow  to  a  rich  deep  orange. 
Pretty  too  is  the  Toad  Flax  which  has 
smaller  blue  flowers  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  Butter-and-Eggs. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  in  behalf  of 
the  despised  thistles,  with  their  prickly 
leaves  and  globular  heads  of  flowefs  armed 
with  sharp  scales  ?,  They  have  a  beauty  of 
their  own  as  we  shall  And,  when  we  once 
win  a  way  to  their  hearts,  where  the  num- 
berless tiny  soft  flowers  are  pressed  close 
to  each  other.  The  heads  of  the  common 
Canada  Thistle  are  purple ;  the  Yellow 
Thistle,  fotmd  near  the  coast,  has  pale  yel- 
low or  cream-colored  flowers;  the  large 
and  fragrant  Pasture  Thistle  has  purple 
heads  generally,  but  occasionally  we  may 
find  one  that  is  white. 

The  Sweet  Clover,  yellow  and  white, 
yields  such  a  pleasant  odor  that  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  our  flower-beds.  The 
flowers  are  not  in  round  heads  but  are  in 
long  racemes,  quite  small  and  not  at  all 
showy.  A  handful  .of  them  crushed  and 
broken,  slowly  withering,  will  fill  a  room 
with  sweet  perfume,  for  it  is  specially  true 
here  that 

'*  Odors  crushed  are  sweeter  sHU." 

The  Poison  Hemlock,  said  to  be  the 
same  as  that  whereby  Socrates  came  to  his 
death,  is  a  large  branching  weed,  with 
small  white  flowers,  divided  pale-green 
leaves  and  spotted  stems.  It  is  common 
in  waste  places  throughout  New  England. 
The  juice  is  a  powerful  poison.  In  general 
aspect  it  resembles  the  carrot  and  caraway, 
belonging  to  the  same  family.  Very  like 
the  Poison  Hemlock  is  the  Fool's  Parsley, 
also  poisonous,  but  this  has  foliage  of  dark 
green,  and  an  unspotted  stem.  Another 
member  of  the  family  is  the  Honewort  of 
the  woods,  bearing  similar  white  flowers 
and  three-parted  green  leaves  with  quite 
large  oval  leaflets. 

Jhe  Forget-me-not,  a  small,  five-parted, 
pale  blue  flower,  with  yellow  eye,  claims  a 


place  in  memory.  Who  can  tell  whether  it 
has  escaped  from  the  flower-gardens  into 
the  fields,  or  whether  it  was  transplanted 
from  the  fields  into  the  flower-garden  ?  It 
grows  wild  in,  profusion  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. And  who  can  tell  how  great  a  por- 
tion of  its  fame  it  owes  to  its  fortunate  ap- 
pellation ?  It  is  a  delicate  little  blossom, 
but  not  fragrant  nor  particularly  pretty; 
not  as  pretty  for  instance  as  the  graceful 
Toad  Flax.  But  fancy  a  lover  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  separation  from  his  mistress, 
making  her  a  parting  gift  of  a  handful  of 
Toad  Flax,  and  we  are  straightway  con- 
vinced that  there  is  something  in  a  name 
after  all.  . 

In  North  Andover,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mefrimac, — and  very  likely  in  other 
places  in  New  England, — the  pretty  Hare- 
bell of  the  poets  (Campanula  rotundifolia) 
grows  wild.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  that 
"rotundifolia,"  for  the  leaves  that  you  no- 
tice on  the  stem  are  narrow  and  long ;  but 
if  you  examine  the  pl^t  throughout,  you 
will  find  close  to  the  ground,  round  green 
leaves,  springing  apparently  from  the  roots, 
and  it  is  from  these  round  root-leaves  that 
the  plant  derives  its  name. 

On  sandy  beaches,  bathed  by  the  spray 
of  the  rising  tide  as  it  dashes  over  the 
rocks,  stands  the  sturdy  Apple  of  Peru. 
^  It  has  large  irregular  green  leaves,  and 
white  flowers,  blue-spotted,  with  peculiar 
plaited  borders.  Sometimes  the  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
and  adorned  with  the  five-angled  bladders, 
which  contain  the  ripened  seeds,  it  presents 
a  singular  appearance. 

Several  woody  vines  are  now  in  bloom. 
The  Virginia  Creeper  or  American  Ivy 
(known  commonly  as  Woodbine  in  New 
England)  which  resembles  the  Poison  Ivy 
except  that  it  has  fiv%  leaflets  instead  of 
three  to  the  leaves,  has  an  abundance  of 
small  greenish  flowers.  This  vine  climbs 
by  tendrils  which  flatten  at  the  end  into 
curious  clinging  sucker-like  disks.  The 
Clematis  or  Virgin's  Bower,,  which  has  such 
pretty  feathery  fruit  in  the  autumn,  is  dec- 
orated with  clusters  of  white  flowers.  The 
Moonseed  is  another  shrubby  climber  with 
imperfect  or  separated  white  flowers.  Like 
the    Clematis  it  loves    to   clamber    over 
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bushes  and  trees  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
It  is  a  common  vine  enough,  but  very 
likely  all  the  flowers  we  can  find  will  be 
staminate,  or  all  pistillate.  The  plants  hav- 
ing staminate  flowers  are  supposed  to  grow 
near  those  having  pistillate  flowers,  but  it 
has  frequently  been  my  experience  to  find 
an  abundance  of  one  kind  and  no  trace  of 
the  other.  Dioecious  flowers  are  for  this 
reason  troublesome  and  perplexing  as  both 
sorts  of  flowers  aje  necessary  for  satisfac- 
tory study.  Monoecious  flowers,  where 
some  have  stamens  and  others  pistils,  but 
both  kinds  are  on  one  plant,  are  more  in- 
teresting. The  Begonia  (often  called  Wax- 
plant)  which  is  in  almost  every  collection 
of  window-plants  is  monoecious,  as  is  also 
the  Roman  Wormwood  which  is  tlie  com- 
monest of  weeds. 

The  Moonseed  in  name  reminds  of  the 
Moonwort,  which  is  a  widely  different 
plant,  being  one  of  the  ferns.  This  and 
the  Sensitive  Fern  are  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting. They  are  fine  examples  o^  the  cu- 
rious mode  of  reproduction  of  vegetable 
life  among  the  flowerless  plants.  So  is  the 
trailing,  evergreen  Club  Moss  or  Festoon 
Ground  Pine,  with  forking  fan-shaped 
branches  creeping  on  the  ground  in  dry 
woods. 

The  Bindweed  with  arrow-shaped  leaves 
and  solitary  white  flowers  is  an  unwelcome 
guest  in  the  potato  patch  and  the  hints  of 
the  farmer's  hoe,  that  its  room  is  more  de- 
sirable than  its  company,  are  oft  repeated 
with  little  effect. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Silkweed  or 
Milkweed  now  appear  and  some  are  quite 
ornamental.  The  first  name  is  given  to  it 
because  of  the  long  tufts  of  silky  white 
hairs  attached  to  each  shining  brown  seed, 
and  the  second  has  reference  to  the  milky 
juice  with  which  the  stalk  and  leaves  are 
abundantly  supplied.  The  common  Milk- 
weed which  grows  in  ditches  has  small 
flowers  of  purplish  green.  The  Quadri- 
folia  has  gracefiil  pink  flowers,  small  but 
handsome.  The  Tuberosa,  whose  stem  is 
not  so  milky  as  the  others  has  showy 
brilliant  orange  flowers.  All  the  milkweeds 
are  botanically  interesting  in  the  singular 
connection  that  exists  between  the  stamens 
and  pistils. 


The  Enchanter's  Nightshade  is  a  low 
and  inconspicuous  plant  of  damp  woods. 
It  has  heart-shaped  toothed  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers.  We  cannot  help  won- 
dering whence  this  plant  derived  its  roman- 
tic name.  Its  appearance  certainly  gives 
no  clue  to  it  But  as  Gray's  Botany  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  was  in- 
troduced fi-om  Europe,  and  as  the  botanical 
name  is  Circaea,  it  may  for  aught  we  know, 
possess  some  mysterious  quality  which 
rendered  it  one  of  the  potent  herbs  of 
Circe  the  Enchantress.  Perhaps  its  name 
may  have  clung  to  it  through  the  lapsing 
ages,  though  the  secret  of  its  virtues  is 
known  no  more. 

Everybody  loves  the  starry  Waterlilies 
whose  fragrant  breath  floats  over  the  ponds. 
In  the  morning  as  they  rest  lightly  on  the^ 
surface  of  the  water,  with  open  petals 
spread  out  to  receive  the  genial  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  are  embodiments  of  purity  and 
loveliness.  Crowns  of  light,  and  beauty, 
and  perfume,  are  they,  held  fast  by  slender 
brown  stems  to  the  black  mud  below.  The 
Waterlily  is  said  to  close  and  sink  beneath 
the  water  at  sunset,  and  to  rise  again  and 
expand  at  sunrise.  Usually  the  Yellow 
Lily  or  Spatterdock  is  found  growing  with 
Waterlilies.  Examination  proves  it  to  be  a 
curious  coarse  flower  with  disagreeable 
odor. 

The  rarest  floral  gift  of  July  is  the  Mag- 
nolia (glauca)  which  grows  in  the  Glouces- 
ter woods  and  nowhere  else  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree, 
whose  creamy- white  flowers,  about  the  size 
of  Waterlilies,  yield  a  delicious  fragrance. 
The  same  species  of  Magnolia,  growing  in 
the  southern  states,  nas  flowers  four  or  five 
times  as  large. 

The  Magnolia  swamp  is  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town,  not  a  great  distance  from 
Stage  Fort,  the  centenary  ground  where 
so  many  of  our  peoplb  were  gathered  in 
September,  1870.  The  fruit  of  the  Mag- 
nolia is  a  cone  from  which  the  scarlet  seeds 
escape  in  the  autumn,  but  instead  of  falling 
at  once  to  the  ground,  they  remain  for  some 
time  suspended  by  a  slender,  extensile 
thread,  swung  to  and  fro  by  every  breath 
of  wind.  All  through  the  heated  term  the 
Magnolia  is  m  bloom,  and  you  cannot  visit 
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Gloucester  without  abundant  opportunities 
of  procuring  a  specimen  if  you  so  desire, 
for  you  will  see  at  the  station  sundry 
urchins,  holding  bunches  of  white  flowers, 


half  concealed  by  the  accompanying  glossy 
green  leaves,  who   will    greet    you    with 
"  Buy  a  Magnolia  !    Buy  a  Magnolia  !  " 
Sarah  G.  Zhs/ey. 


The  Old  Grudge. 


IT  IS  long  years  since  I  left  the  pretty 
little  homestead,  a  white  cottage  with 
low  verandah  looking  to  the  east,  in  sum- 
mer covered  with  clambering  roses  and  fra- 
grant honeysuckles.  The  cottage  was  sit- 
uated on  the  brow  of  a  long,  toilsome  hill, 
but  having  once  attained  the  summit,  the 
traveller  was  well  rewarded  for  his  weari- 
ness. 

The  view  commanded  a  broad  and  varied 
prospect.  In  the  valley  below,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, lay  the  quiet  village  encircled  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  whose  sides  'were 
beautified  with  sloping  pastures,  fertile 
fields,  pleasant  gardens  and  cheerful  cot- 
tage homes.  From  the  midst  arose  the 
church  spire,  and  near  towered  the  lofty, 
graceful  elms,  beneath  which  my  ancestors 
had  played.  It  was  a  lovely  spot.  How 
often  through  all  the  long,  toilsome  years 
that  have  have  intervened  since  my  de- 
parture, has  the  weary  spirit  been  refreshed 
by  the  memory  of  this  lovely  vale,  and  I 
longed  to  lie  again  beneath  the  dear  old 
trees  where  I  had  played  in  childnood. 

Jenny  and  I  were  only  children ;  I  was 
the  oldest,  named  after  our  mother. 
Sweetly  ringing  through  memory,  even  now 
comes  the  sound  of  father's  voice  cheerily 
calling  through  the  summer  twilight,  to 
mother,  "  come  Nancy,"  to  join  us  on  the 
rose-covered  verandah,  where  we  used  to 
spend  our  evenings,  listening  to  the  pleas- 
ant hum  of  distant  voices,  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  old  poplars,  and  the  plaintive  song 
of  the  whippoorwill  which  echoed  through 
the  woods,  and  watch  the  deepening 
shadows  wrap  the  hills,  till  sleep  spread  its 
deeper  shadows  over  our  young  eyes.  In 
fancy  I  hear  again  mother's  soft  voice  say- 
ing, "come,  children,  it's  time  to  go  to 
bed."  Then  she  heard  our  simple  prayers 
and  evening  hymns.  One  couplet  often 
runs  through  my  mind  : 


**  m  come  before  I  farther  run, 
And  give  myself  to  God." 

Then  she  tenderly  put  us  in  our  little  trun- 
dle-bed, with  the  good-night  kiss,  and  left 
us. 

When  the  winter  came  we  still  had  our 
pleasures  ;  when  the  driving  storms  burst 
over  the  bleak  hills,  piling  the  mountain 
snow-drifts  before  the  door,  and  the  wild 
winds  came  roaring  down  the  broad  old 
chimney,  then  we  would  nestle  close  by 
mother's  side,  with  our  toys  and  slender 
store  of  picture  books ;  then  father  would 
tell  us  stories  of  his  early  life,  to  which  we 
would  listen  as  eagerly,  as  ever  in  after 
years  to  thrilling  tales  of  romance. 

He  was  early  orphaned  and  "bound  out" 
to  one  Timothy  Benson,  a  cold,  hard- 
hearted, penurious  man,  who  could  never 
get  work  enough  out  of  his  help,  or  beasts. 
His  pleasantest  words  were  gruff,  and  as 
the  old  adage  has  it,  "  he  was  more  lavish 
with  kicks  than  coppers." 

And  so  poor  helpless  little  Ezra  Gale,  at 
ten  years  pld  found  himself  in  the  power  of 
a  man  whom  his  household  feared,  with  no 
tender  feeling  for  anything  in  the  world  ex- 
cept his  little  son  of  two  years.  Neddy 
was  his  idol ;  the  care  and  amusement  of 
the  child  fell  upon  Ezra  when  there  was  no 
other  "  chore "  for  him  to  be  doing.  He 
was  found  to  be  so  useful  he  could  never 
be  spared  to  go  to  school,  so  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Then  he  would  tell  us  of  the  onorti- 
fication  he  experienced  at  this,  and  his 
great  desire  to  learn.  Sometimes  when 
looking  over  Neddy's  picture  books  and 
primer,  his  mean-souled  master  would 
take  away  his  light,  and  send  him  to  bed, 
frequently  supperless  or  with  a  dish  of 
mouldy  bread  and  sour  milk. 

When  father  was  about  eighteen,  a  little 
incident  occurred  which  changed  his  whole 
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future  life.  For  months  he  had  been  brood- 
ing over  the  indignities  he  was  constantly 
receiving,  and  determined  on  the  next '  oc- 
casion that  offered,  he  would  resist. 

One  evening,  just  as  he  was  rising  from 
the  supper-table,  Neddy,  now  a  lad  of 
twelve  years,  came  bounding  up  to  him,  and 
in  an  imperious  voice  said,  "Come  Ez, 
help  me  get  my  geography  lesson ;  it's  so 
confounded  hard  I  can't  get  it.  Come, 
help  me  and  Til  show  you  my  new  story- 
book. It's  a  tip-top  story  about  a  boy  who 
ran  away  from  his  cruel  master,"  at  the 
same  time  showing  him  the  picture  of  a 
lad  just  turning  his  back  on  a  farm-house, 
trudging  off  with  his  little  bundle  on  a 
stick,  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

This  sight  seemed  to  possess  a  peculiar 
fescination  for  the  forlorn  Ezra,  who  was 
intently  gazing  upon  the  picture  instead  of 
attending  to  Neddy's  request,  who  now 
snatched  the  book  away,  exclaiming,  "  If 
you  don't  show  me  about  the  lesson  you 
sha'n't  see  the  picture." 

"  I  can't  show  yoa  about  it." 

"You  can,  only  you're  ugly  and  won't ! 
Now  find  me  the  principal  towns  in  this 
county,"  holding  up  his  map  before  him. 

«  Neddy,  I  can't  read !  " 

"  Can't  read !  O  you  great  know  noth- 
ing, I  don't  believe  it  You  just  say  that 
because  you  don't  want  to  help  me,"  and 
down  came  his  puny  fist  into  the  face  of 
the  despised  servant  boy,  who  caught  and 
held  playfully  the  child's  hand.  He  screamed 
lustOy,  «  Let  me  be  ! " 

At  this  instant  Neddy's  fiither  coming  in 
struck  his  "bound  boy"  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  his  head  which  caused  him  to  start 
suddenly  to  his  feet,  and  like  a  hunted  ani- 
mal turned  at  bay.  When  his  master  en- 
deavored to  fulfill  his  purpose  of  punishing 
him  for  his  supposed  assault  on  his  idolized 
child,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  his  "boy"  had  suddenly  become 
Si  man. 

With  a  man's  strength  he  found  himself 
forced  back  into  the  corner  of  the  room  and 
held  with  a  vice-like  grasp ;  he  now  heard 
himself  addressed  with  these  words : 

"  Timothy  Benson,  you  have  abused  me 
all  you  ever  will !  I  am  a  man  now,  and  I 
will  bear  your  abuse  no  longer.  And  so 
sure  as  I  live  111  be  revenged  on  you  some 


day.  You'll  get  your  pay  for  your  evil 
treatment  of  me  in  a  way  you  least  expect." 
Then  he  turned  and  left  the  room,  leaving 
Benson  petrified  at  the  audacity  of  the  boy ; 
not  understanding  that  his  manhood  had 
been  forced  forward  in  sheer  self-defence. 

That  night  might  have  been  seen  another 
lad,  very  like  the  one  in  the  story  book, 
turning  his  back  upon  the  farm-house,  with 
his  little  bundle  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
He,  too,  wis  going  forth  to  see  what  the 
world  held  for  him,  knowing  not  where,  or 
to  whom. 

A  lad  of  his  well-developed  physique 
need  not  long  want  for  work.  He  soon 
found  a  home  in  the  family  of  kind-hearted 
farmer  Smith,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  He  could  scarcely 
credit  his  senses  to  find  himself  treated  as 
one  of  the  family,  with  kind  consideration. 

Farmer  Smith's  little  Nancy,  aged  ten 
years,  was  never  tired  of  talking  with  the 
pleasant  young  man  of  the  pretty  stories 
she  had  read ;  and  when  she  knew  that  he 
could  not  read,  she  said  one  evening,  "  I'll 
tell  you  all  the  letters,  and  then  you  can 
learn  to  read  the  pretty  fairy  stories  with 
me,  and  won't  it  be  nice  1" 

So  the  patient  little  teacher  found  an  apt 
and  eager  pupil,  who  received  her  instruc- 
tions with  gratitude.  Months  passed,  and 
his  progress  was  surprising  even  to  him- 
self. He  mastered  the  elements  of  a  good 
education. 

When  the  patient  little  teacher  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  she  became  the  wife  of 
her  former  pupil ;  they  settled  on  the  small 
farm  adjoining  her  father's.  Years  passed, 
prosperity  smiled  upon  them,  and  my  father, 
with  all  his  early  disadvantages,  came  to  be 
honored  with  the  highest  oflSces  of  the 
town;  yet  those  sad  youthful  experiences 
cankered  his  spirit,  and  marred  the  other- 
wise serene  and  happy  life  of  my  mother. 

These  bitter  reminiscences  he  would  re- 
late, till  Jenny  and  I  came  to  hate  the  cruel 
man  who  abused  our  &ther  So,  and  call  him 
"the  wickedest  man  in  the  world,"  and 
wish  he  might  sometimes  be  hungry  and 
couldn't  get  anything  to  eat  Mother  used 
to  tell  father  that  his  early  influence  had 
hardened  his  naturally  kind  nature,  and  im- 
plore him  to  forgive  and  forget  the  past. 

"  How  can  I  forgive  him  ?  "  he  would  re- 
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ply,  "and  Vm  sure  I  can't  forget  I  might 
have  been  a  far  more  useful,  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated man,  had  he  not  defrauded  my 
youth  of  its  rights  and  pleasures  ;  if  he  had 
treated  me  less  like  a  dog  and  more  like  a 
human  being." 

"To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine," 
mother  would  often  answer. 

"Well,  I  suppose  if  I  possessed  your 
gentle  nature  I  could  forgive  him ;  but  I 
feel  too  bitter  and  hard  ever  to  overlook 
the  past  And  I  tell  you,  Nancy,  I  could 
see  old  Tim  Benson  begging  his  bread  from 
door  to  door  and  refuse  so  much  as  a 
crust ! " 

Then  father  would  bring  his  clenched 
hand  down  upon  his  knee,  shut  his  teeth 
tightly  together,  and  suddenly  start  to  his 
feet  with  an  energy  that  would  hush  us 
children.  Mother  always  looked  very  sad 
when  these  old  memories  were  stirred. 
When  he  closed,  she  would  rise,  take  the 
"  old  family  Bible  "  from  the  shelf,  with  a 
subdued  voice  read  a  chapter,  then  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  placing  a  gentle  emphasis 
on  the  words,  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us."  Very  sofUy  then  he  would  say  "good- 
night," and  go  to  bed. 

One  evening  stands  out  vividly  in  my 
memory  from  all  others,  like  the  prominent 
figure  in  a  picture,  because  of  the  light  and 
shade  which  surrounds  it 

It  was  early  in  May  during  the  cold  "May 
storm  ** ;  we  were  cosily  clustered  around 
the  fire,  Jenny  and  I  so  glad  the  pretty 
little  lambs  were  nicely  sheltered,  and  fear- 
ing lest  in  the  morning  all  the  beautiful  ap- 
ple buds  should  be  spoiled,  and  it  would  be 
too  wet  to  sow  our  flower  seeds.  Father 
sat  in  one  comer  with  his  feet  comfortably 
stretched  out  before  the  andirons  ;  the  fire 
crackled  and  glowed  like  December. 
Mother  was  knitting  in  the  opposite  corner, 
Jenny  and  I  as  usual  sat  between  them. 

"It  was  on  just  such  a  night  as  this," 
father  began,  "  that  old  Benson  made  me 
go  after  the  cows  alone.  I  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  eleven  years  old.  I  never 
shall  forget  it.  It  had  been  raining  a  fine 
mist  like  rai|i  all  day,  cold  and  chilly  air, 
and  toward  night  it  set  in  to  rain  like  great 
guns.    It  was  late  before  I  got  started,  and 


it  seemed  to  grow  dark  all  at  once  ;  I  could 
see  scarcely  two  rods  before  me.  I  hunted 
all  over  the  pasture ;  every  now  and  then  I 
could  hear  a  slight  tinkle  of  the  cow-bell  on 
old  Bessie,  but  couldn't  find  them.  I  did 
n't  dare  to  go  back  without  them,  for  I 
knew  old  Benson  would  thrash  me.  I  cried 
"  like  a  good  feller,"  as  we  used  to  say.  I 
pity  myself  even  now  when  I  think  of  it. 
I  was  gone  so  long  that  finally  one  of  the 
farm  men  came  after  me  with  a  lantern.  If 
ever  there  was  a  glad  child  I  was  one.  Af- 
ter awhile  we  found  the  cows  laid  down  for 
the  night  in  a  lot  of  white  birches.  Old 
Benson  was  terribly  angry  ;  such  a  shak- 
ing as  I  got,  and  cold  and  wet  as  I  was,  he 
wouldn't  allow  me  to  come  near  the  fire 
nor  have  any  supper,  but  sent  me  ofi  to 
bed  in  the  loft ;  and  a  poor  bed  enough  it 
was,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  turn  over  in 
without  falling  out — not  as  good  as  the 
bunks  in  the  State  prison." 

"That's  the  way,  children,  your  father 
had  to  do  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  declare  it 
makes  my  blood  boil  now  to  think  of  it.  I 
could  see  old  Benson,  on  such  a  night  as 
this  want  for  shelter  and  reftise  to  take  him 
in!" 

"  O  Ezra,  I  wouldn't  think  of  it,"  said 
mother,  "  talk  of  something  pleasanter." 

"  You  can't  feel  it  as  I  do ;  you  didn't 
sufler  it  yourself." 

"  I  know,  but  we  only  make  ourselves   ^ 
miserable  by  dwelling  on  our  misfortunes 
and  injuries,  and  if  we  can  only  forgive  it 
is  so  much  better,  we  are  so  much  happier," 
mother  replied. 

"  How  can  we  forgive  ?  What  is  it  to 
forgive  ?  " 

"  We  can  ask  God  to  take  away  our  bit- 
ter feelings,  and  our  prayer  will  be  an- 
swered if  it  is  really  in  earnest,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  at  our  serenity  of.  soul. 
Truly  to  forgive,  is  to  strive  till  we  con- 
quer ;  to  put  hardness  and  ill  feeling  out  of 
our  hearts ;  to  cultivate  feelings  of  charity 
toward  those  who  have  injured  us.  We 
can  never  feel  God's  forgivenesss  so  long 
as  we  harbor  animosity  toward  one  human 
being ;  for  this  bitter  feeling  crowds  out  all 
other  tender  emotions ;  the  fountain  can- 
not send  forth  sweet  and  bitter  waters  at 
the  same  time." 
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"  Well,  Nancy,  you  are  a  saint ;  if  I  ever 
become  forgiving  it  will  be  through  your 
influence,  I'm  sure." 

"There  is  a  higher  power  than  mine, 
which  I  hope  you  will  yet  feel  in  your  heart 
Only  try  to  feel  a  prayerful  spirit,  Ezra,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  come  in  and  abide 
with  you."  Then  she  arose  in  the  same 
quiet  way,  took  down  from  the  shelf  the 
odd  worn  Bible,  saying,  "  come  let  us  read 
and  pray  to  be  directed  aright"  She 
opened  the  sacred  pages  and  read  the  par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Then  folding 
her  hand  on  the  book,  as  usual  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Father's  voice  was  tenderer  than  I  ever 
before  heard  it,  when  he  said  "good-night." 
Soon  Jenny  and  I  were  asleep  and  knew 
no  more  of  night  or  storm. 

The  sun  \vas  shining  in  our  faces  next 
morning  when  we  awoke.  Father  called 
out,  "  Come  little  farmers,  jump  up  and  get 
the  flower  seeds  ready;  'twill  be  dry 
enough  by  afternoon  to  sow  them." 

Eagerly  we  hurried  down  stairs,  for  the 
sowing  of  the  flower  seeds  was  a  great  and 
joyous  occasion  to  us.  After  breakfast  we 
took  oXir  little  seed  basket  out  on  the 
veranda,  in  the  sunshine,  busily  engaged 
sorting  out  four  o'clocks,  velvet  marigolds, 
hollyhocks,  for  such  homely  flowers  were 
all  we  knew  about,  and  as  highly  we  prized 
4  them  as  many  more  favored  children  of  for- 
tune their  rare  exotics. 

All  at  once  Jenny  started  and  exclaimed, 
"  O  Nanny !  there's  an  old  walk-about  com- 
ing!" 

Such  an  announcement  alwa3rs  startled 
us  children.  I  leaped  from  my  seat ;  down 
went  basket  and  seeds.  There  was  a  poor, 
bent  old  man,  with  a  little  budget,  coming 
slowly  up  the  hill.  He  didn't  look  like  the 
usual  tramps,  he  was  old  and  seemed  quite 
feeble. 

Jenny  ran  in  exclaiming,  "O  mother  1 
there's  an  old  walk-about  almost  here! 
Shall  I  fasten  the  door  ? " 

"  No,  child,  your  father's  in  the  house, 
you  needn't  be  afraid." 

Tramps  in  those  days  were  the  terror  of 
women  and  children ;  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  this  set  of  men  too  lazy  to  work, 
who  lived  by  begging,  having  their  regular 
route  as  much  as  a  peddlar.    Their  first  de- 


mand was  for  bread  and  cheese  and  cider, 
and  if  these  were  not  forthcoming  they  were 
very  impudent 

I  had  gathered  up  the  seeds,  hastily  fol- 
lowed Jenny  in,  and  with  mother  was  now 
shyly  watching  the  old  man  from  the  win- 
dow. He  slowly  approached  the  door,  and 
gave  a  feeble  knock. 

"Walk  in  ! "  said  mother. 

The  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  totter- 
ing old  man  sank  quite  exhausted  on  the 
nearest  chair,  with  short  panting  breath ; 
then  he  lay  down  his  bundle  and  cane,  and 
srretched  his  withered  hands  towards  the 
fire,*  for  the  air  was  still  raw  ;  in  the  trem- 
ulous voice  of  age  he  said : 

"  I  t's — putty — cold — this — mom-in'." 

"  Yes,"  mother  said.  "  Have  you  walked 
£ar  this  morning  }  " 

"  Nigh— on — ^about — ^a — ^mile,  I  s'pose  ; 
it's — ^a — ^pu  tty — tej  us — ^hill — to — climb. ' ' 

"You  seem  very  tired,"  mother  pursued. 

"  Yes —  my  — breath —  is —  e'en-a-most — 
gone." 

"  Would  you  like  a  cup  of  tea  ?  "  mother 
asked,  pouring  a  cup  from  the  teapot  which 
still  stood  in  the  corner  by  the  fire. 

"  I'd—be  thankful— to— ye." 

So  mother  handed  him  the  tea  with  a 
plate  of  meat  and  bread.  The  poor  old 
man  ate  as  if  he  were  half  starved.  His 
clothes  were  ragged,  and  his  bare  feet 
showed  through  the  holes  in  his  shoes. 

"  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  ? "  asked 
mother. 

"  In  a  bam — ^back  here  a  piece.  I  had 
n't  no  kiver  over  me,- and — when  I  got  up — 
this  mornin' — I  was  so  stifi"- 1  could  hardly 
— move,"  he  said,  somewhat  regaining  his 
breath.  Mother  looked  as  though  she 
would  cry,  and  Jenny  and  I  were  so  sorry 
for  the  poor  old  man,  we  could  have  cried 
too.  All  my  fear  had  vanished  now,  and  I 
offered  him  some  more  bread  which  he  took 
with  a  "  Thanke— child." 

"Have-  you  far  to  travel?"  mother 
asked,  as  he  finished  his  meal  and  handed 
his  plate  and  cup  to  me. 

"  Well,  you  see,  good  lady,  I  started  day 
afore  yesterday  from  the  poor-house  in  L. 
to  go  to  W.,  to  see  my  only  child,  a  son 
who  lives  there.  I  got  a  lift  now  and  then 
in  some  farmer's  wagon ;  but  it's  a  long, 
sore  journey  for  an  old  man  like  me.'^ 
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"It  is  indeed,"  mother  answered.  "I 
should  think  your  son  would  feel  bad  to 
have  you  going  on  in  this  way,  suffering  so 
much." 

The  old  man  sighed  deeply,  took  out  his 
ragged  handkerchief  and  wiped  tears  away. 
Just  now  we  heard  father's  step  in  the 
porch,  he  opend  the  door  opposite  the  old 
man,  and  came  into  the  room.  The  old 
man  looked  at  him,  gave  a  sudden  start, 
tried  to  rise  then  sunk  back,  burst  into 
ters.  Father  stopped  and  looked  search- 
ingly  at  him. 

Amid  his  sobs,  the  old  man  exclaimed, 
"  O  Ezra !  is  it  you  I  I  couldn't  a  come  in 
to  your  house  if  Pd  knowd  it ;  I  couldn't 
have  eat  your  bread,  I  wronged  you  so. 
God  forgive  me." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  this  is  Timothy  Ben- 
son ?  "  cried  father. 

Mother  turned  pale,  and  we  clung  to  her 
skirts,  scarce  knowing  what  to  expect. 

"  Yes,  Ezra,"  the  old  man  replied,  "  all 
there  is  left  of  me.  I  am  e'en-a-most  gone. 
I've  seen  terrible  trouble,  but  I  never  for- 
got you.  You  was  a  good  boy  but  I 
wronged  you.  You  said  I  should  get  my 
pay  in  a  way  I  least  expected,  and  sure 
enough  I  have." 

"  How  so  ? "  fether  asked.  « Is  Neddy 
dead.?" 

The  old  man  groaned.  *f  No,  he's  a 
livin',  but  I'm  afraid  he's  dead  to  me  ?" 

"Why.?"  inquired  father. 

"  Why  ye  see,  Ezra,  arter  Neddy  mar- 
ried, he  wanted  I  should  give  up  the  prop- 
erty to  him ;  he'd  take  care  of  me,  and  I 
needn't  work  no  more.  So  I  made  it  all 
over  to  him,  never  reserved  nothin'  for  my- 
self fool  that  I  was.  Well,  'twant  long 
afore  he  begun  to  look  kinder  sideways, 
and  be  putty  overbearin'.  Bym-by  his  wife 
wanted  I  should  give  up  the  south  room 
and  take  the  little  north  room  on  the  back 
of  the  house.  So  to  please  her  I  did. 
Then  'twant  long  afore  they  wanted  I  should 
eat  there,  and  not  come  out  to  the  table. 
Well,  I  gin  that  up  too.  'Twant  many 
years  afore  Neddy  concluded  he'd  sell  out 
and  go  to  W.  to  keep  a  summer  boardin' 
house  for  the  city  gentry.  Twouldn't  do  to 
take  the  'old  man,'  so  he  was  packed  off  to 
the  poorhousc,  'cause  he  hadn't  got  no 
property  in  his  own  name.    So  that's  the 


way  it  all  happened,  Ezra.  It's  nigh  on  to 
five  year  now  sense  I've  seen  Neddy.  I 
heard  he'd  just  buried  his  only  child,  and  I 
thought  maybe  his  feelins'  ud  be  softer 
now,  and  I  do  want  to  see  him  so.  O  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  I  should  never  see 
Neddy  again,  and  I  did  love  the  little  feller 
so!" 

The  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Father  brought  his  clenched  hand  down 
upon  his  knee  in  the  old  way,  exclaiming, 
"  Infernally  mean  I " 

After  a  few  minutes  pause  he  turned  to 
us  as  we  were  standing  there,  and  said, 
**  See,  here  are  my  wife  and  children — my 
two  little  farmers,  I  call  them,  which  makes 
all  my  family,  and  very  happy  we  are." 

As  father  drew  us  toward  the  old  man, 
he  laid  his  hands  on  our  heads,  saying  sol- 
emnly, "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee!"  How  ten->' 
derly  we  felt  toward  him  then ! 

Father  turned  to  hide  his  tears.  Soon 
he  said,  "Nancy,"!  guess  we'll  have  an 
early  dinner,  and  I'll  harness  up  Charley 
and  take  him  on  his  way  a  piece  ;  he  never 
can  climb  the  long  steep  W.  hills.  Maybe 
you  can  find  a  pair  of  my  socks  for  him, 
and  ril  go  and  look  up  a  pair  of  shoes 
that'll  be  better  than  those  he  has  on." 

Father  went  out ;  tears  of  gladness 
streamed  down  mother's  cheeks,  for  she 
knew  now  that  the  old  grudge  had  gone 
forever. 

It  was  a  quiet  dinner,  and  then  fia,ther 
brought  the  horse  to  the  door  and  tenderly 
helped  the  old  man  into  the  wagon  and 
drove  away.  It  was  dark  before  he  re- 
turned. When  he  was  once  more  seated 
by  the  fire,  he  told  us  that  he  finally  con- 
cluded it  was  best  to  see  the  old  man  to 
his  journey's  end,  it  was  seven  miles.  That 
Neddy  gave  him  a  cool  reception,  but  when 
he  recognized  in  father  the  Ezra  of  old  he 
hung  his  head  with  shame,  and  promised 
to  care  kindly  for  his  fether  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

That  night  when  mother  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  father  joined  for  the  first 
time,  for  that  day  he  had  entertained  in  his 
soul  an  angel  unaware,  which  abode  with 
him  forever  moi^ii^i^^d  by  ^OOglC 
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WE  came  by  railway  from  Naples  to 
Rome.  The  station  is  just  outside 
of  the  southern  wall,  and  thence  through  the 
gate  of  San  Giovanni  we  passed  into  the 
eternal  city.  Our  route  lay  along  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  when  he 
came  from  Puteoli.  We  did  not  stop  at 
Appii  Forum  or  the  Three  Taverns,  but 
vrhen  we  first  caught  sight  of  the  city  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Alba,  across  the  Cam- 
pagna,  like  the  apostle,  "  we  thanked  God 
and  took  courage"  because  our  tedious 
day's  journey  was  so  near  its  end.  That 
night  we  rested  in  Rome.  The  following 
day  we  had  glanced  at  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  that  have  been  preserved  down  to 
modem  times,  and  became  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  churches,  temples,  palaces, 
baths,  amphitheatres,  statues,  paintings, 
tombs,  and  fountains,  the  old  and  the  new 
commingled,  and  when  I  returned  to  my 
lodgings  at  night  I  felt  like  exclaiming  with 
Rogers : 

I  am  in  Rome !    Oft  at  the«iornmg  ray 

Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry, 

Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?    What  has  beMen  me  ? 

And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies : 

Thoo  art  in  Rome  I    A  thousand  busy  thoughts 

Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images ; 

And  I  spring  up  as  ^rt  to  run  a  race : 

Thou  art  in  Rome  I  the  city  that  so  long 

Reigned  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  worid.'' 

The  observations  of  the  following  days 
toned  down  my  enthusiasm  somewhat  and 
prepared  me  to  take  a  calm  and  leisurely 
survey  of  its  present  aspect  as  related  to 
its  past  history. 

Ever  since  Paul  entered  Rome  it  has 
been  a  place  of  special  interest  to  the  Chris- 
tian. As  it  was  for  centuries  the  capital. 
of  a  great  secular  empire,  so  it  has  since 
been  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church.  It 
is  still  the  residence  of  the  Pope  who  is 
voluntarily  shut  up  in  the  many-roomed 
Vatican,  while  his  peaceful  conqueror  and 
temporal   ruler  of  all   Italy  triumphantly 
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to  impose  this  dogma  upon  the  reluctant 


members  of  the  church  and  strengthen  their 
wavering  minds.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  history  of  this  remarkable  city,  we 
shall  never  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  it 
by  reason  of  the  important  part  it  has 
played  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  world  since  it  was  foimded  by  Rom- 
ulus, twenty-five  huudred  years  ago.  It 
will  ever  endure  as  "  the  eternal  city." 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  Paul 
first  visited  it.  He  had  been  accused  in 
Jerusalem  and  had,  as  was  his  special  priv- 
ilege as  a  Roman  citizen,  appealed  to  Caesar. 
This  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go 
to  the  Capital  of  the  emperor's  domains. 
After  having  been  imprisoned  some  two 
years  at  Caesarea  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
he  started,  sailed  along  the  shore  and  among 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  encoun- 
tering storms,  delays,  and  finally  shipwreck 
at  Melita.  Worn  and  weary,  he  landed  at 
Puteoli,  then  a  city  of  great  commercial  ac- 
tivity, now  decaying  and  crumbling  to  ruins, 
situated  five  miles  west  from  Naples.  Here 
he  met  Christian  brethren  ^yith  whom  he 
tarried  seven  days  and  then  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  distant  The  Christians  at  Rome,  it 
seems,  had  heard  of  his  coming  and  some 
of  them  started  out  to  meet  and  welcome 
him  on  the  way. 

He  undoubtedly  went  direct  to  Capua, 
fifteen  miles  back  from  the  sea  and  thence 
over  the  celebrated  Appian  Way,  which 
was  trodden  by  the  ancient  Romans.  This 
road  stretches  along  at  the  base  of  the  Ap- 
penines  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  yet 
once  or  twice  reaching  down  to  it.  At  Ap- 
pii Forum,  thirty-three  miles  from  Rome, 
he  met  some  of  his  brethren  and  at  the 
Three  Taverns,  ten  miles  nearer  the  end 
of  his  journey,  another  delegation,  among 
whom  he  recognized  some  of  his  former 


gives  forth  his  decrees  from  his  snug  re-    acquaintances.    This  gave  him  great  joy. 


treat,  once  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Pope,  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in  another  part  of 
the  city.  The  Ecumenical  Council  has  just 
been  held  in  St.  Peter's  and  the  dogma  of 
the  Papal  infallibility  been  decreed  and  the 
bishops  who  took  part  in  it  have  gone  home 


As  Howson  remarks  ;  "  The  great  apostle 
had  the  sympathies  of  human  nature  ;  he 
was  dejected  and  encouraged  by  the  same 
causes  which  act  on  our  spirits  ;  he,  too, 
saw  all  outward  objects  in  '^  hues  borrowed 
from  the  heart"    The  diminution  of  fatigue. 
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the  more  hopeful  prospect  of  the  future,  the 
renewed  elasticity  of  religious  trust,  the 
sense  of  a  bright  light  on  the  scenery 
around  him,  on  the  foliage  which  overshad- 
owed the  road,  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
plain  to  the  left,  on  the  high  summit  to  the 
Alban  Mount,  all  this  and  more  than  this 
is  involved  in  Luke's  sentence,  ^^when 
Paul  saw  the  brethreu^  he  thanked  God  and 
took  courage?'* 

At  Aricia,  eighteen  miles  distant,  he  ob- 
tained his  first  view  of  the  city  across  the 
low,  undulating  fertile  tract  of  the  Campag- 
na.  He  entered  through  the  Capena  gate, 
near  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  This  gate 
opened  through  the  ancient  Servion  wall, 
some  rods  within  the  present  wall,  where 
afterwards  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways  di- 
verged to  pass  through  the  more  modem 
wall.  For  though  Pliny  speaks  of  "  the 
eternal  walls  "  of  Rome,  the  walls  which 
enclosed  Ae  city  have  several  times  been 
displaced,  the  old  ones  removed  and  new 
ones  laid  on  a  different  line.  In  the  palmi- 
est days  of  the  city  the  Capena  gate  was 
an  important  one.  Through  this  the  em- 
perors with  their  attendants,  and  the  vic- 
torious generals  and  their  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, with  all  the  pomp  and  show  and 
circumstance  of  war,  passed  on  their  way 
to  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol. 

At  the  time  of  PauPs  visit  the  appearance 
of  the  city  was  v^ry  different  from  what  it 
is  now  or  was  after  Christianity  became 
enthroned  there.  It  was  essentially  a  pa- 
gan city.  Many  of  the  ruins  yet  remain, 
but  they  are  only  ruins.  Only  one  temple 
remains  entire  and  that  is  the  Pantheon. 

It  is  a  circular  building  with  a  beautiful 
dome  and  a  portico  with  pillars  in  front, 
and  has  the  style  of  ancient  architecture. 
It  was  dedicated,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
"  all  the  gods  "  and  has  since  been  conse- 
crated as  a  Christian  church  where  all  the 
religions  are  represented  as  being  merged 
in  one  under  God  the  universal  Father. 

The  old  city  was  built  on  seven  hills,  all 
on  the  south  of  the  Tiber.  The  palaces, 
private  houses,  temples,  arches,  porticoes, 
fountains,  clustered  around  the  Forum,  the 
centre  of  life  and  splendor  in  the  old  city, 
whose  broken  arches,  solitary  columns  and 
crumbling  walls  now  attest  the  operation 


of  time's  destroying  power.  The  modem 
city  occupies  partially  a  different  site,  though 
in  numerous  instances  the  newlike  Jerusa- 
lem, is  built  upon  the  mins  of  the  old. 
Thick  clusters  of  buildings,  with  narrow 
streets  as  of  old,  fill  up  the  space  formerly 
called  Campus  Martins  which  was  used  as 
a  military  parade  ground,  between  the  Fo- 
rum and  the  river,  and  the  space  around 
St  Peter's  at  the  Vatican  and  at  the  base 
of  Janiculum,  now  called  the  Trastevere, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber.  Rome  had 
not  received  the  splendid  gift  of  churches 
that  from  the  time  of  Constantine  began  to 
give  a  new  appearance  as  well  as  a  new 
character  to  it  As  a  pagan  city  it  had 
numerous  altars,  erected  as  in  Athens  to 
"  unknown  gods,"  in  the  temples  that  wit- 
nessed the  mystic  rites  and  sensless  orgies 
of  the  old  m3rthological  worship.  "Ancient 
Rome  had  neither  Cupola  nor  campanile. 
Still  less  had  it  any  of  those  spires  which 
give  life  to  all  landscapes  of  northern  Chris- 
tendom." It  was  not  yet  adorned  with  the 
splendid  basilicas  of  St  John  Lateran,  St 
Lorenzo,  Santa  Maggiore,  and  St.  Paul's, 
and  St  Peter's  was  not  built  by  Constantine 
till  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
afterwards,  nor  the  present  stmcture  until 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  Capitol  stood 
on  the  hill  north  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  a  rise  of  ground  near 
it  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  the 
temples  and  palaces  that  clustered  around 
the  Forum  rose  with  their  fair  proportions 
and  inimitable  decorations,  but  the  grand 
arches  of  Titus  and  Septimus  Severus,  the 
colums  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antonius^ 
the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  and  the  walls  of  the 
Colosseum,  the  largest  and  grandest  am- 
phitheatre in  the  world,  whose  ruins  now 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
visitors,  were  not  reared  till  the  next  or 
succeeding  generations.  Scarcely  a  tower 
or  a  dome  rose  up  above  the  mass  of  stone 
structures  that  lined  the  narrow,  filthy 
streets  which  wound  their  crooked  way 
through  the  city.  Palaces  with  gilded  roo^ 
and  ornamental  fountains  in  the  fi-ont  or 
rear,  statues  and  porticoes  before  public 
buildings  and  in  the  squares,  sometimes 
greeted  the  sight  of  the  beholder  and  gave 
variety  to  the  scene,  as  witnessed  by  the 
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apostle,  but  little  huts  crowded  with  masses 
of  the  lowest  dregs  of  human  life  gave  a 
motley  appearance  to  the  whole. 

The  old  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  was  thrown 
down  and  the  inhabitants  depended  more 
upon  their  own  spears  and  valor  than  tu& 
and  granite  to  defend  the  city  against  their 
hostile  neighbors.  The  modem  wall,  which 
encloses  a  city  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
was  built  by  the  emperors  that  succeeded 
Nero,  and  improved  by  the  popes'  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Modem  Rome  sooth  of  the  Tiber  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  upper  and 
the  lower.  The  latter  fills  the  space  be* 
tween  the  Capitoline,  Esquiline,  Quirinal 
and  Viennal  hills  and  the  Tiber ;  the  for- 
mer the  remaining  space  between  this  part 
and  the  walls  on  the  south  and  east  The 
dd  city  was  mostly  confined  to  the  south* 
em  and  westem  parts,  occupying  the  seven 
hills  and  Janiculum  across  the  river  to  the 
north.  Nearly  all  the  space  along  the  Cor- 
so  as  far  as  Porto  del  Populo  and  across 
the  Elian  bridge  to  St  Peter's,  is  now  cov- 
ered with  buildings.  The  remains  of  the 
dty  of  Augustus  are  mostly  in  the  upper 
town,  though  we  should  reckon  the  mauso- 
eum  of  Augustus,  the  Antonine  and  Tra* 
jan  columns  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
town.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  now  dwell 
in  the  lower  part,  along  the  Tiber,  in  the 
Travesterc,  along  the  Corso,  between  Col- 
osseum and  Porta  del  Populo,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,and  thence  to  St  Peter's  across 
the  river,  in  feet  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Campus  Martins.  Here  palaces,  private 
dwellings,  churches,  interspersed  with 
parks,  squares  and  gardens,  fill  up  the  en- 
closure. Foreigners  are  erecting  buildings, 
however,  upon  and  around  the  old  ruius. 
Caesar's  palace,  the  space  below  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  and  the  grounds  just  within  the 
gates  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  have 
not  escaped  the  operation  of  modem  im- 
provement Still  solitude  reigns  in  all  its 
glory  over  the  mins  of  crumbling  palaces, 
high-walled  baths,  pagan  temples,  Christian 
churches,  noble  porticoes  and  villas.  A 
tourist  remarks  of  the  space  between  Cir- 
cus Maximus  and  the  Foram ;  ''I  have 
gone  over  the  whole  hill  (Palatine)  and  not 
seen  sue  human  beings  on  a  surface  which 


was  once  crowded  with  the  assembled,  or- 
ders of  Rome  and  Italy."  My  experience 
in  the  opposite  direction  was  similar.  I 
had  occasion  to  walk  from  the  Colosseum 
to  the  church  of  St  John  Latcran,  in  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  city  and  thence 
to  the  gate  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maggi- 
ore,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  people  I  met  here.  There  were  * 
scarcely  enough  to  enable  me  to  inquire  the 
way,  and  there  were  long  reaches  where  ' 
if  I  had  encountered  a  robber,  he  might 
have  stripped  me  before  my  voice  could 
have  raised  human  aid.  And  this,  too,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  Christmas  day, 
when  the  streets  in  the  lower  town  are 
usually  crowded  with  gay  and  festive  peo- 
ple, of  all  ranks,  ages  and  conditions. 

Thus  Rome  resembles  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Athens  and  Jerusalem.  Wide  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  are  nearly  destitute  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  new  town  has  been  built 
on  a  di&rent  site  within  the  same  walls, 
and  into  this  has  crowded  modem  life. 

Into  this  part  of  the  city  now  almost  de- 
nuded of  inhabitants,  Paul  came  in  A.  D. 
6i,  and  was  delivered  up  to  the  captain  of* 
the  guard,  or  Pretonian  prefect,  Burrhus, 
who  probably  dwelt  in  or  near  the  palace 
of  the  Caesar's,  on  Palatine  hilL  In  this 
immediate  vicinity  he  was  permitted  to 
dwell,  under  the  charge  of  a  soldier,  with  a 
chain  attached  to  bis  feet,  "  in  his  own 
hired  house,"  for  two  years,  and  to  pursue 
his  chosen  work  of  preaching  and  gaining 
converts  to  Christ  The  particukr  place 
where  the  centurion  delivered  his  prisoners 
to  the  prefect  is  supposed  to  be  the  camp- 
ground attached  to  the  palace,  whose  vast 
mms  are  now  partially  buried,  although 
portions  have  been  unearthed  and  their 
treasures  brought  to  light  by  the  soldiers 
of  Louis  Napoleon  since  his  occupation  of 
the  dty  from  the  year  1849.  The  discov- 
eries made  prove  this  to  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  palaces 
that  ever  existed. 

But  though  a  prisoner,  the  apostle  was 
not  idle.  His  language  was  ;  <<  Woe  is  me 
if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !  "  Only  three 
days  were  sufiferd  to  pass  away  before  he 
called  together  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  and 
addressed  them  in  explanation  and  vindica- 
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tion  of  his  position.  <  He  asserted  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  Injure  the  people,  noth- 
ing contrary  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers. 
**I  have  called  to  see  you  and  to  speak 
with  you,  because  that  for  the  hope  of  Is- 
rael, I  am  bound  with  this  chain."  These 
words  touched  a  tender  spot  in  the  hearts 
of  these  Jews,  exiled  from  the  land  of  their 
fethers.  "  The  hope  of  tsrael "  was  a  sub* 
ject  dear  to  them,  and  they  appointed  a 
day  for  hearing  the  apostle.  Paul  accepted 
their  invitation  to  address  them  on  the  rule 
he  had  previously  laid  down  in  his  letter 
from  Corinth  "  to  the  Jew  first"  and  after- 
wards "  to  the  Gentile." 

The  Jews  had  not  heard  of  him  before, 
but  desired  him  to  address  them  again, 
"  for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we  know  that 
it  is  everywhere  spoken  against"  So  on 
the  day  appointed,  they  came  together  in 
great  numbers  and  listened  to  Paul  who 
spoke  to  them  concerning  Jesus  and  the 
kingdom  which  he  came  to  establish  in  the 
earth,  addressing  them  <^both  out  of  the 
law  ot  Moses  and  the  prophets  from  morn* 
ing  till  evening,"  Then  ensued  a  long  and 
'  stormy  discussion  concerning  Paul's  claims 
which  ended  as  such  discussions  generally 
do,  without  the  disputants  coming  to  any 
agreement,  some  believing  and  some  re^^ 
jecting  his  statements,  when  the  apostle 
took  occasion  to  administer  a  just  rebuke 
in  the  words  of  their  favorite  prophet  Isaiah 
and  turned  from  them  with  the  words ;'  "Be 
it  known  unto  you  that  the  salvation  of  God 
is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles  and  that  they  will 
hear  it"  [Acts  28 :  28],  Thus,  here  as 
elsewhere,  he  vindicates  his  character  and 
mission,  specially  as  "  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles." 

Nevertheless  a  portion  of  the  Jews  em- 
braced ths  gospel  and  connected  themselves 
with  the  church  which  had  been  established 
here.  Though  the  Gentile  Christians  may 
have  been  more  numerous,  yet  it  is  evident 
from  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans  that  the 
Jewish  element  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  church,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  which  element  did  actually 
predominate.  The  Roman  government  at 
first  treated  both  alike  regarding  the  Chris- 
tians'as  a  fenalical  sect  of  the  Jews.  After- 
wards the  Christians  were  watched  more 


closely  by  reason  of  their  professing  to  ac- 
knowledge a  king,  Jesus,  who  was  taken  to 
be  a  kind  of  rival  of  the  Ronuin  emperor, 
and  his  followers  as  engaged  in  a  conspir- 
acy to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  place  their  king  upon  the  throne. 
This  was  the  charge  brought  against  them 
by  Nero,  and  was  this  that  gave  color  to 
his  pretense  that  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in 
the  year  64  when  it  was  so  nearly  con- 
sumed: 

The  account  in  the  Acts  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  Paul  dwelt  two  whole 
years  in  Rome  and  "  received  all  that  came 
tmto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  teaching  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence, 
no  man  forbidding  him."  This  indicates 
remarkable  liberty  shown  to  a  prisoner  un- 
der the  Roman  law.  It  shows,  too,  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  toleration  at  this  time 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  towards  those 
engaged  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel. 
No  man  forbade  Paul's  preaching  concern- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Surely  they  did 
not  fear  the  pretensions  of  Jesus  as  a  king 
at  this  time.  The  Christians  were  quiet 
and  peaceable  in  their  habits  and  interfered 
with  no  movements  of  the  proud  Romans. 
Hence  they  were  not  disturbed  in  their 
peacefiil  vocations.  The  fiery  times  of  per- 
secution had  not  yet  arrived. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Paul  was  sub- 
jected to  a  formal  trial.  But  he  Was  at 
length  released.  He  continued  his  labors 
so  long  as  he  remained  here.  He  wrote 
the  epistle  to  Philemon  which  he  sent  with 
the  slave  Onesimus  back  to  his  master  who 
was  a  member  of  the  church  at  Colosse  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  also  wrote  the  epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  the  Philippians  and  the 
Ephisians.  He  obtained  many  converts  to 
the  Christian  faith,  some  even  from  the 
emperor's  household.  After  he  was  set 
free,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  visited 
Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Macedonia  and  Spain, 
preaching  and  establishing  his  faith  in  these 
countries  and  other  places  and  eventually 
returned  to  Rome  where  after  lodging 
awhile,  he  was  arrested  in  that  terrible  per- 
secution which  Nero  instituted  against  the 
Christians,  thrown  into  prison,  tried  and 
beheaded  in  June,  A.  D.  68,  only  a  few  days 
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before  the  death  of  the  emperor.  As  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  he  was  exempted  from  punish- 
ment by  crucifixion  on  the  cross  to  which 
Peter  on  the  same  day  was  subjected.  He 
was  put  to  death  on  the  Ostian  road,  some 
three  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Porta 
San  Paolo,  outside  of  the  walls  and  beyond 
the  Protestant  Cemetery  which  is  marked 
by  a  tall  pyramid  that  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Caius  Cestius,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Paul.  The  spot  where  he  was  martyred  is 
on  the  border  of  a  rivulet  which  runs  into 
the  Tiber.  It  is  marked  by  three  fountains 
which,  according  to  a  legend,  miraculously 
gushed  forth  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
and  by  a  small  church  called  '<  St.  Paul  at 
the  Three  Fountains  "  which  encloses  the 
fountains.  The  churches  of  Santa  Maria 
and  Saint  Vincent  stand  near.  A  convent 
is  attached  to  the  latter  church.  Burgon 
in  describing  it  says  ;  <'  the  pillared  clois- 
ter encloses  a  sunny  quadrangle  where  veg- 
etation abounds.  How  picturesque  are 
their  many  little  columns  !  How  delicious 
is  that  cool  shade  1  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  well  and  a  few  old  cedar  trees. 
One  monk  drawing  water,  looks  as  if  he 
had  gone  there  to  be  sketched.  You  saun- 
ter along  that  chequered  perfection  sure  of 
a  civil  word  of  greeting  from  every  one  you 
meet,  until  you  emerge  into  a  quiet  little 
garden  lull  of  orange  trees,  which  com- 
mands an  enchanting  view.  The  inoffen- 
sive hard  life  of  the  inmates,  the  exceed- 
ing urbanity  of  all  in  superior  station,  dis- 
arms your  prejudices  and  conciliates  your 
good  will" 

Two  miles  nearer  the  city  walls,  rises 
the  most  splendid  of  Rome's  modem 
churches,  called  St.  Paul's,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  church  first  built  by  Con- 
stantine  over  the  body  of  the  apostle, 
though  one  account  has  it,  that  half  of  his 
body  only  was  buried  here,  the  other  half 
at  St  Peter's  and  his  head  on  the  spot 
where  stands  the  church  of  St.  John  Later- 
an  within  the  city.  This  building  was 
erected  by  the  present  pope,  Pio  Nino,  in 
place  of  the  former  one  burned  in  1823. 
In  beauty  of  architecture  and  magnificence, 
though  not  in  size,  this  church  surpasses 


St.  Peter's.  Its  eighty  pillars  of  granite 
and  Ravenna  marble  are  beautiful  in  their 
fair  proportions.  One  of  the  granite  pillars 
all  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  once  lay  in  the  Simplon  Pass  of 
the  Alps,  and  was  intended  to  adorn  Napo- 
leon's triumphal  arch  in  Milan.  Words- 
worth has  commemorated  it  in  a  poem 
composed  while  it  was  still  lying  by  the 
wayside  in  the  Pass. 

"  Ambition  following  down  this  fiurfiuned  slope 

Perchance  in  futur«  ages  hare  may  stop, 

Taught  to  mistrust  her  flattering  horoscope 

By  admonition  from  this  prostrate  Stone, 

Memento  uninscribed  of  pride  <^crthrown, 

Vanity's  hieroglyphic ;  a  choice  trope 

In  fortunes  rhetoric^  Daughter  of]th«  Rock, 

Rest  where  thy  course  was  stayed  by  power  divine.'^   • 

But  though  enjoined  by  the  poet-traveller 
to  "  rest,"  it  did  not  obey,  but  was  trans- 
ported some  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  was  quarried  and  now  adorns 
this  finest  church  in  Rome. 

This  church  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
variety  of  sources '  whence  the  materials 
came.  Some  of  the  fluted  Corinthian  col- 
umns were  taken  from  Hadrian's  mausole- 
um. The  alabaster  pillars  of  the  high  altar 
were  presented  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  A 
malachite  altar  in  the  transept  was  pre- 
sented by  the  emperor  of  Prussia.  The 
king  of  Holland  made  a  gift  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  Jew,  possibly  a  de- 
scendant of  a  Jewish  Christian  converted 
by  Paul,  bequeathed  to  it  a  large  sum. 
Surely  this  is  a  curious  admixture  of  con- 
tributions, which  may,  perhaps,  symbolize 
the  union  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  sects  which  are  represented 
by  these  donors. 

Few  spots  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  af- 
ford a  more  beautiful  and  interesting  walk, 
aside  from  its  thrilling  religious  associa- 
tions, than  the  one  from  the  Gate  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  cemetery  where  Keats,  Shelly 
and  other  Protestants  are  buried,  to  this 
church  of  St  Paul  and  on  as  far  as  the  con- 
vent and  the  three  Fountains  which  mark 
the  place  of  his  martjnrdom. 

Another  spot  of  interest  to  the  admirers 
of  the  apostle  is  the  little  church  of  San 
Paola  in  the  district  of  Regola,  formerly 
called  "  the  School  of  St  Paul  "  from  the 
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circumstance  of  his  having  once  taiight  the 
people  here.  It  is  near  the  Sistine  bridge 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tiber. 

The  name  of  St.  Paul  is  more  prominent 
in  Rome,  yet  that  of  St.  Peter  is  closely 
connected  with  the  church  here,  especially 
in  die  estimation  of  Catholics.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  apostle 
came  to  Rome  as  early  as  the  year  40  or 
42  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
church  here,  or  at  least  its  bishop  for 
twenty-five  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, while  ultra  Protestants  who  are 
determined  to  annihilate  every  vestige  of 
claims  which  the  Catholics  have  set  up  as 
the  foundation  of  their  church,  have  denied 
that  Peter  was  ever  in  Rome.  Both  are 
undoubtedly  in  error.  It  is  fully  proved 
that  Peter  was  during  a  portion  of  the  time 
following  the  year  40,  in  different  places  of 
Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  and  since  the 
discussion  ot  this  subject  in  Rome  during 
the  past  winter,  the  more  intelligent  Cath- 
olics are  giving  up  the  position  that  he  was 
for  so  long  a  time  a  bishop.  Protestants 
have,  with  too  much  sensitiveness,  under- 
taken to  show  that  he  never  visited  the 
Eternal  City,  thinking  that  thereby  they 
should  break  down  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  church  as  being  the  head  of  all  the 
churches  in  Christendom,  forgetting  that 
the  word  "  bishop "  as  used  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  church  means  sim- 
ply overseer  or  porter,  as  of  a  single  church. 
If  Peter  had  dwelt  in  Rome  all  his  life-time, 
it  would  not  justify  the  extravagant  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  nor  if  he  had  never  visited 
it,  would  it  break  down  their  church.  We 
do  not  regard  this  as  an  essential  point 

Different  writers  and  among  them  Dio- 
nysius  of  Corinth,  Irenxus,  Tertullian,  Or- 
igen  and  Eusebius,  state  the  f^ct  ot  Peter's 
being  martyred  there,  as  a  fact  well  known^ 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  trying  to  refute 
it  But  Eusebius,  undoubtedly,  was  mis- 
taken in  the  time  of  his  visit,  A.  D.  42.  It 
was  probably  near  the  close  of  his  Ufe. 
There  are  tniditions  and  monuments  which 
connect  his  name  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
and  afford  presumptive  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  it  and  done  good  service  for  the 
church,  service  that  was  long  and  gratefully 
remembered. 


The  tourist  who  comes  along  the  Corse 
to  the  Forum  will  notice  an  old  gloomy- 
looking  stone  structure,  standing  on  the 
right  comer  of  the  street  as  it  enters  Sacra 
Via.  He  will  not,  of  course,  pass  this 
without  entering,  for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Rome,  having  been  built  by 
Anenr  Mau'tius  who  reigned  B.  C.  638  to 
614,  and  replaced  by  Servius  TuUius,  B.  C. 
578  to  535.  There  are  two  dark  apart- 
ments forming  what  once  constituted  the 
upper  and  lower  dungeons.  An  aperture 
is  at  once  pointed  out  through  which  pris- 
oners were  let  down  into  the  lower  dungeon. 
The  bottom  is  sometimes  covered  with 
water  and  it  is  said  that  Jugurtha,  who  was 
starved  to  death  in  this  prison,  on  being 
precipitated  into  the  vault  exclaimed : 
"  Heavens  !  how  very  cold  is  this  bath  of 
yours  I "  The  accomplices  of  the  traitor 
Cataline  were  afterwards  strangled  here. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where 
both  Peter  and  Paul  were  imprisoned  at 
the  same  time,  though  some  dispute  it. 
Posts  are  pointed  out  by  the  guide  to  which 
they  were  chained.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  a  fountain  burst  forth  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  is  miraculous.  The  story 
goes  that  Peter  converted  the  jailors  and 
others  there,  and  water  flowed  from  this  spot 
in  which  he  baptized  them.  An  altar  has 
been  erected  here  and  the  building  con- 
verted into  a  church  which  is  called  St  Jo- 
seph's. 

Another  legend  is  related  of  Peter  which, 
even  if  £abnlous,  is  beautiful  in  its  religious 
lesson.  We  go  out  of  the  city  to  the  south 
through  the  gate  of  St  Sebastian  and  over 
the  Appian  Way  along  the  route  which 
Paul  travelled  though  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion towards  Naples.  A  mile  or  so  from 
the  walls  we  cross  the  rividet  Almone  or 
Acquataccio  and  turn  aside  into  the  little 
church  caUed  Domine  quo  vadis.  We  are 
told  that  Peter  became  weary  of  his  work 
in  Rome  and  disheartened  at  the  rebufi 
and  persecutions  which  he  encountered 
among  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
started  to  flee  from  the  city.  He  reached 
the  spot  where  this  church  now  stands 
when  Jesus  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision. 
Peter  addressed  him ;  Domine^  quo  vadis  f 
"Master,  whither  goest  thou?''    "Back 
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to  Rome,  to  be  crucified  again ! "  The 
apostle  received  these  words  as  a  severe 
rebuke  for  his  craven  retreat,  immediately 
turned  around,  entered  the  city  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  in  behalf  of  Christ  until 
he  was  arrested  and  martyred  . 

The  place  of  his  martyrdom  is  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  on  the  Vatican  hill 
wtiere  was  Nero's  Circus  and  where  St. 
Peter's  Church  and  the  Vatican  Palace  now 
are.  An  ancient  tradition  in  Rome  has  it 
that  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  on  the  same 
day  and  on  the  same  field  south  of  the  Os- 
tiangate.  Origen  asserts  that  Peter  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  being  crucified  with 
his  head  downwards  because  he  denied  his 
Master.  His  body  was  first  deposited  in 
the  Catacombs  over  which  the  walls  of  St 
Sebastian's  church  afterwards  rose,  two 
miles  south  of  the  city  walls,  and  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months  it  was  transferred 
to  the  present  site  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Deep  down  in  the  subterranean  chapel  un- 
der the  floor  of  the  church  a  small  tomb 
maybe  seen  by  the  flickering  light  of  a 
wax  taper.  This  was  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  apostle  and  is  a  spot  to  which 
pilgrims  from  all,  parts  of  the  world  flock 
as  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem. 

A  bronze  statue,  said  by  some  to  have 
been  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the 
addition  of  a  nimbus  around  his  head  and 
two  keys  in  his  hand,  but  by  others  alleged 
to  have  been  this  relic  of  pagan  mythology 
recast,  modernized  and  Christianized,  is  a 
prominent  object  of  notice  to  the  visitor  at 
St  Peter's,  on  the  left  side  of  the  church, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  right  foot  ex- 
tended and  the  great  tee  nearly  gone.  Ev- 
ery true  Catholic  who  enters  the  church  on 
occasions  of  public  worship,  from  low  to 
high,  not  even  excepting  the  pope,  is  ex- 
pected to  press  his  lips  and  chin  upon  the 
consecrated  toe.  In  front  of  the  church 
on  each  side  ot  the  entrance,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  marble  stairway,  are  statues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  placed  there  by  the 
present  pope. 

Since  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
A.  D.  64,  the  Roman  church  has  preserved 
its  existence,  though  with  varying  fortunes. 
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It  has  passed  through  perils  innumerable 
and  come  not  out  of  the  furnace  without 
the  smell  of  fire  upon  its  garments.  It  has  , 
been  subjected  to  all  the  debasing  influ- 
ences of  intrigue,  chicanery  and  pride. 
Atter  the  prestige  of  honor  began  to  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Rftman  bishops,  it  increased 
in  power,  opulence  and  haughtiness  and 
finally  overshadowed  all  other  churches  in 
the  world.  Rome  had  attained  a  name  and 
a  glory  which  eclipsed  all  other  cities  and 
became  the  world-capitaL  The  church  af- 
ter a  long  struggle  came  to  partake  of  this 
renown  and  a  series  of  strong-minded,  am- 
bitious and  kingly  bishops,  like  Innocent  I, 
in  the  early  part,  and  Leo  the  Great  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Gregory 
VII,  or  Hildebrand,  in  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry, drew  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
world  to  this  as  the  head-church  of  Christ- 
endom. Constantine's  conversion  changed 
the  character  of  this  city  as  well  as  the 
world,  and  gave  greater  prominence  to  the 
Christian  element  The  habit,  early  formed 
by  the  other  churches,  of  appealing  to  this 
as  the  church  standing  mid-way  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  strengthened  its 
influence  and  gave  still  greater  prominence 
to  its  already  elevated  character.  Accord- 
ingly by  the  time  that  Hildebrand  began 
to  infuse  his  strong  will  in  the  church,  it 
rapidly  acquired  the  reputation  of  mother- 
church  to  all  other  churches.  It  held  this 
position  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
power  of  the  popes,  both  religious  and  sec- 
ular, was  felt  all  over  Europe  and  far  into 
the  countries  of  the  East 

After  Martin  Luther  aroused  the  energies 
of  Europe  against  the  papacy,  and  the 
power  of  Leo  X,  ceased  to  be  felt  at  the 
centre,  its  influence  lessened.  The  discov- 
ery of  gunpowder  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  renaissance  of  art  and  learn- 
ing, the  introduction  of  Greek  literature, 
the  opening  of  America's  boundless  fields 
to  the  dissatisfied  spirits  of  Europe,  the 
violent  separation  of  the  English  branch 
from  the  great  Catholic  body,  the  develop- 
ments of  science  and  the  general  awakening 
of  thought  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  liber- 
ty and   the  increasing  confidence  of  the 
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people  in  their  ability  to  govern  themselves, 
—  all  contributed  to  weaken  the  temporal 
if  not  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope.  In 
the  fall  of  1870  the^pproach  of  the  soldiers 
ot  Victor  Emmanuel  towards  Rome  served 
to  bring  out  the  latent  feelings  of  the  people 
in  opposition  to  the  pope's  secular  power, 
the  gates  were  opened  and  the  papal  power 
fell,  never  to  be  resumed.  He  now  resides, 
a  voluntary  prisoner,  in  the  Vatican,  and 
refuses  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  king 
of  Italy,  whom  he  has  excommunicated  and 
condemned  as  a  heretic  and  an  apctetate. 
He  hurls  at  him,  firmly  established  in  the 
Quirinal  Palace,  the  thunders  of  the  Vati- 
can, but  King  Victor  heeds  them  not  and 
the  world  looks  on  and  laughs  the  impotent 
bravado  to  scorn. 

The  Council  quietly  assembled  in  St 
Peter's  and  after  a  stormy  six  months  ses- 
sion, enacted  the  dogma  of  the  papal  infal- 
libility, which  had  already  been  in  force 
without  a  formal  decree  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  then  dispersed.  The  bishops 
returned  home,  many  to  find  their  Sees 
quite  otherwise  than  beds  of  roses,  for  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  freedom  and  intel- 
ligence had  ill  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  the  reception  of  so  inconsistent 
a  dogma.  Some  were  indifferent  to  it  and 
others  rejected  it  altogether.  The  Pope 
and  the  Catholic  Church  will  find  the  nine- 
teenth century  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
eleventh. 

Still  the  Pope  retains  his  position  as  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Rome  contains  the  great  mother-church. 
The  religion  of  Italy  is  still  Catholic,  but 
the  Pope  has  no  longer  the  power  to  ex- 
clude Protestants  from  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  Bibles  are  openly  sold  in  Milan, 
Florence,  Naples  and  Rome,  and  religious 
worship  under  the  fostering  care  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  has  been  established  in  various 


parts  of  the  city  from  which  three  years 
since  it  was  entirely  excluded,  except  in 
private  houses  and  under  the  roofs  of  the 
different  Protestant  Consulates.  The  con- 
dition of  religion  in  Rome  is  now  quite  an- 
omalous. The  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  churches  are  all  nominally  Catholic, 
yet  but  little  interest  is  felt  in  religious 
matters.  On  special  occasions,  like  Easter 
and  Christmas,  the  churches  are  tolerably 
well  filled,  or  rather  the  great  churches,  as 
wcU  as  the  ordinary  ones  witness  only  a  very 
meagre  attendance.  It  is  probably  not  a 
church-going  city.  The  people  are  inter- 
ested far  more  in  politics  than  in  religion. 

Still  I  have  hope  for  Rome.     She  will 
endure  as  *f  the  Eternal  City."    She  has 
filled  too  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
past  for  the  world  to  permit  her  speedily 
to  retire  into  oblivion.    We  have  too  many 
thrilling  memories  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  church  here  to  permit  us  to 
forget  her.    She  has  become  the  Capital  of 
redeemed  Italy.    She  must  be  raised  up. 
Her  church  must  be  purified  and  brought 
back  to  the  pure  and  simple  faith  which 
characterized  it  in  the  da3rS  when  Paul  and 
Peter  and   Clement  ministered  to  its  spir- 
itual wants.    Thus  redeemed  and  purified 
and  placed  on  a  true  apostolical  foundation, 
it  may  become  a  moral  power,  such  as  the 
world  has  not  yet  seen,  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  error-bound  and  oppressed  nations 
of  Europe.    A  new  Rome  will  rise  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  adorned  with  greater 
splendor  and  fitted  to  send  forth  a  more 
far-reaching  and  noble  influence.    We  re- 
joice, then,  that  Louis  Napoleon's  soldiefs 
are  expelled  from  the  city,  that  Victer  Em- 
manuel has  taken  possession  of  the  papal 
palace  and  the  Pope's  temporal  authority 
is  now  confined  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vat- 


ican. 


Prof.  7.  S.  Lee. 
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Our  Babies. 

We  all  are  in  a  garden  born 
Of  Eden,  with  the  dews  of  dawn 

Upon  it  still.    This  Babyhood 
Still  makes  the  whole  earth  ^^  v€ry  goocQ'* 
As  in  the  old  time  blessing. 

Oh,  mothers,  —  you  whose  eyes  are  wet 
With  some  far-off,  divine  regret 

For  childhood  lost,  in  these  again 
All  its  old  sweetness  you  attain, 
A  paradise  possessing ! 

Even  through  their  silent  slumberings 
You  hear  the  stir  of  unseen  wings. 

And  dreams  — like  lilies  —  float  and  fill 
The  very  air  with  fragrance  still. 
Their  Heavenly  birth  confessing  I 

Their  Angel  standeth  in  the  sun. 

And  looks  upon  the  face  of  One, 
From  whom  are  all  things.    All  the  earth 

With  all  its  sweetness,  bloom  and  mirth, 
Our  weary  lives  redressing. 


Ella  F.  Mo  shy. 


The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLrTT. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  my  room  I  found  the  servant-maid 
stiU.  She  took  possession  of  me,  fas- 
tened on  the  deficient  bow,  and  placed  on 
my  head  a  small,  round,  white  hat.  I  cast  a 
look  into  the  mirror,  and  suddenly  found 
that  my  neglected  hair,  always  an  unloved 
burden  to  me,  really  hung  in  fine  glossy 
black  curls  on  my  neck,  and  contrasted 
well  with  the  white  ribbons  of  my  hat. 
Use,  with  her  sharp  eyes,  caught  me  in  this 
very  first  self-inspection ;  •  her  hard  face 
with  the  red  cheek-bones  appeared  sud- 
denly with  a  bitter  expression  above  my 
gayly  decked  head  in  the  mirror. 

"  Well,  now,  is  the  vain  thing  ready  ?  " 
said  she  sharply*  ^  That  is  no  honorable 
woman  for  her  life  long  who  looks  curiously 
at  herself  to  see  if  her  nose  stands  in  the 
right  place.  It  is  a  sin ;  do  you  know  that? 
If  my  poor  lady  had  taken .  away  betimes 
the  looking-glass  from  Christine,  many 
thii^  would  have  gone  otherwise.  I  shall 
hang  the  glass  to  the  wall,  before  ^go 
«way — that  you  may  know  \ " 


That  was  unnecessary.  I  could  not  see 
the  sinfulness  ;  for  my  nose  asd  my  whole 
figure  the  good  God  had  given  me ;  but  it 
was  absurd  for  me  thus  to  examine  my- 
self, and  I  blushed  before  my  own  eyes 
and  was  ashamed  as  if  I  had  said  or  done 
something  very  foolish. 

I  ascended  to  the  library  in  seach  of  my 
father.  Already  outside  the  door  I  heard 
him  walking  and  talking  ;  supposing  some 
one  was  with  him  I  softly  entered — he  was 
alone  but  evidently  under  great  excitement. 
Unceasingly  he  measured  the  long  room, 
while  his  hands  were  continually  at  work 
in  his  disordered  hair.  Sometimes  he 
would  stop,  take  up  the  gold  coin  from  the 
table,  look  at  it  as  if  his  eyes  would  pierce 
it,  and  with  a  sigh  lay  it  down  again ;  then 
strike  his  fleshless  knuckles  on  the  hard 
table  and  resume  his  walk.  Me  he  did  not 
observe  for  some  minutes  ;  at  last  I  shyly 
addressed  him,  **  Father,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  " 

He  started,  but  in  my  new  costume  did 
not  at  first  rec^^^f^by'^^^d^^  ^^ 
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ran  up  to  him ;  his  gloomy  hce  brightened. 
"  Why,  see  there  !  Lorrie !  What  a  pretty 
little  girl  you  are  ! "  He  grasped  both  my 
hands  and  viewed  me  from  head  to  foot 
How  gratefully  my  heart  beat  towards  him! 
In  the  midst  of  his  scientific  cares  and  per- 
plexities he  yet  had  eyes  for  my  little  per- 
son. 

Shall  we  not  go  now,  father  ?  The  prin- 
cess is  waiting  perhaps.  O,  how  my  heart 
beats  with  anxiety ! " 

'<  I  am  expecting  a  gentleman  whom  I 
am  to  introduce  to  the  Duke."  Gone  was 
the  cheerful  look.  He  withdrew  himself 
from  my  hands  and  began  again  to  walk  the 
room. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me,  then,  what  dis- 
tresses you  so  ?  "  I  entreated. 

He  was  just  passing  me  with  folded  arms. 

<<  Oh  1  my  child,  that  I  cannot  tell  you. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  should  begin  to  make 
you  comprehend  me.  It  was  a  really  gi- 
gantic task  for  me  with  Use  to-day!"  he 
exclaimed  angrily,  as  he  walked  on. 

"It  is  true,  I  have  remained  fearfully  ig- 
norant on  the  moors!  But  who  knows? 
perhaps  I  can  understand  you  better  than 
you  think — try  once  !  " 

He  took  up  the  coin  and  held  it  out  to- 
wards me.  "  Now,  look  here.  That  is  a 
very  rare  piece — a  so-called  medallion.  I 
have  no  sample  of  this  in  my  collection  be- 
cause till  this  hour  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  one."  With  beaming  eyes  he  held 
it  up  towards*  the  light  "  Magnificent ! 
It  has  preserved  its  stamp  almost  entire ! 
The  gentleman  whom  I  expect,  will  sell 
this  medallion,  a  really  priceless  copy — do 
you  understand  me,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Not  the  expressions,  father ;  but  what 
you  finally  wish  I  know  precisely— you  do 
not  like  to  let  that  gpld  piece  go  out  of 
your  hands  again — " 

"  Child,  I  would  joyfully  give  years  of  my 
life,  if  I  could  purchase.it,"  he  interrupted 
enthusiastically.  **  But  alas,  I  am  unable 
to  do  so— within  an  hour  the  Duke  will 
have  acquired  for  his  medallion-cabinet  this 
choicest  of  specimens,  and  I — " 

He  stopped ;  for  the  gentleman  with  the 
little  box  under  his  arm  entered.  I  saw 
how  my  father  tamed  pale. 

"  Now,  how  is  it,  Mr.  von  Sassen?"  asked 
the  gentleman. 


"  I— must  decline — ^ 

"  Father,"  said  I  quickly,  "  I  will  prondc 
what  you  want." 

"  You,  my  little  girl  ?  How  will  you  do 
it?" 

"  Let  me  care  for  that ;  but  I  must  have 
the  coin  so  that  I  can  appeal  to  it  I "  Ay ! 
how  very  proud  and  resolute  I  wa»  all  at 
once — Ilse  should  have  seen  me. 

My  fiuher  smiled  incredulously,  but  con- 
sented and  I  left  the  house  to  seek  Mr. 
Claudius.  Ah  1  how  I  would  beg  him  to 
let  me  have  three  thousand  thalers  from  my 
money !  To  be  sure,  I  never  had  a  greater 
dread  of  him  than  now  when  I  must  as  a 
petitioner  enter  again  his  dark,  gloomy 
rooms.  But  forward!  It  must  be  done. 
I  loved  my  fether  too  much  not  to  make 
every  sacaifice,  even  that  of  standing  pa- 
tiently before  the  cold  business  mien  of 
Mr.  Claudius.  Ah,  what  I  He  had  given 
me  the  four  hundred  thalers  for  my  aunt, 
why  should  he  refuse  me  three  thousand 
for  my  father  ?  I  only  need  sign  my  name 
again^  and  the  matter  would  be  settled. 

Mr.  Claudius  sat  alone  in  a  comer  of  one 
of  the  pariors,  listening  to  music.  Dago- 
bert  played  an  accompaniment  to  a  song  in 
which  Charlotte  and  young  Helldorf  joined, 
a  plaintive  Scotch  ballad.  His  arms  rest- 
ing on  the  sides  of  his  chair,  he  sat  with 
forehead  and  eyes  buried  in  his  hands ;  my 
heroic  resolve  faded  at  sight  of  him ;  1  felt 
one  thing  only  ;  he  would  pertainly  refuse 
me ;  to  be  sure  politely  and  with  friendly 
voice,  but  so  decidedly  that  any  farther 
words  from  me  would  be  importunate ;  and 
although  he  sat  there  as  if  lost  to  the  world 
and  sunk  in  the  music,  yet  I  knew  in  his 
head  nothing  but  figures,  figures,  were  re- 
volving, and  that  as  I  said  three  thousand, 
he  would  smile  and  observe  as  before, 
''You  have  evidently  no  idea  how  much 
money  that  is ! " 

Nevertheless  I  must  go  forward ;  and  I 
did,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  his  name. 
Heavens !  how  he  started,  I  had  not  wished 
to  surprise  him  \  but  angry  he  was  not ; 
that  I  saw,  though  I  could  not  Mng  a 
word  to  my  lips.  If  he  only  wore  those 
horrible  blue  spectacles  over  his  eyes,  and 
the  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  forehead — he 
looked  all  at  once  so  young  out  of  his  fiery 
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**  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  said  he, 
as  the  song  ceased. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Claudius,  but  not  here." 
He  led  the  way  into  the  adjoining  room 
and  closed  the  doors.  With  my  eyes  fas- 
tened to  the  polished  floor  I  made  my  re- 
quest ;  I  pictured  to  him  how  earnestly  my 
father  desired  to  possess  the  coin,  that  he 
could  not  eat  from  excitement ;  I  assured 
him  that  I  could  not  possibly  endure  to  see 
him  suffering—not  possibly ;  and  therefore 
must  devise  some  means  and  must  have 
the  three  thousand  at  any  price — then  I 
looked  up  at  him. 

He  appeared  exactly  as  if  he  stood  be- 
low in  his  counting-room  beside  his  thick 
folios — the  picture  of  quiet  listening,  of  the 
coolest  consideration  and  caution. 

"  Is  this  your  own  thought,  or  did  Mr. 
von  Sassen  first  express  the  wish  to  take 
some  of  the  capital  of  your  property  ?  "  he 
inquired — how  odiously  this  calm,  cool  tone 
contrasted  with  my  warm  eloquence,  and 
how  it  angered  me!  But  looking  in  his 
clear  eyes  I  could  neither  lie  nor  invent  a 
a  subterfuge,  for  which  I  certainly  for  a 
moment  felt  the  greatest  inclination. 

"  My  father  to-day  noon  expressed  the 
wish  to  Use,"  said  I  hesitating. 
"  And  she  refused  ?  " 
I  nodded  sadly — I  knew    already   the 
business  was  lost 

"  Then  have  you  not  yourself  said.  Miss 
von  Sassen,  that  still  less  might  I,  or  should 
I  give  you  this  sum  ?  " 

Before  such  cold  composure  and  stern 
calculation,  forgotten  was  my  resolution  to 
remain  patient  and  confine  myself  to  humble 
entreaty.  I  felt  my  cheeks  grow  hot  and 
my  "  wicked  "  heart  swell  suddenly  within 
me.  "  To  be  sure,  I  have  said  that  to  my- 
self," said  I  with  panting  breath,  and  I 
pointed  to  the  threshold.  "There  I  just 
just  now  stood  and  shuddered  from  repug- 
nance to  come  in.  But  I  love  my  father 
and  would  make  him  this  heavy  sacrifice." 
He  said  not  a  word,  as  I  stopped  for  a 
moment  He  was  really  through  and 
through  nothing  but  stone  ;  all  my  repre- 
sentations were  thrown  back  ineffective — 
and  then  one  should  not  grow  angry  ?  My 
feet  quivered  almost  irresistibly,  to  stamp 
on  the  ground — with  a  violent  movement  I 


turned  my  back  upon  him  and  exclaimed  in 
an  outburst  of  fury,  "  I  will  not  have  the 
money  at  all  now !  Ridiculous  !  that  I  must 
beg  from  strangers  for  that  which  my  dear 
grandmother  gave  me.  But  I  will  not  do 
it,  I  certainly  will  not !  I  will  never, 
never  again  ask  you  for  anything,  even  if  it 
belonged  to  me  ten  times  as  much,  and  I 
had  the  right  to  control  it — " 

"  At  this  moment  you  have  no  control 
over  a  penny  of  it,"  said  he  without  anger 
but  with  great  gravity  and  emphasis.  "And 
this  will  I  say  to  you,  when  you  in  such  a 
rude  manner  display  the  wild  child  of  the 
heath,  you  will  never  accomplish  anything 
with  me.  You  may  climb  the  trees  and 
wade  the  brooks,  in  these  things  your 
wings  shall  not  be  cut,  but  out  of  your  soul 
I  will  drive  the  wild  e*lement." 

So— he  really  meant  to  grasp  me  with 
his  iron  fingers  and  not  let  me  free  till  the 
two  years  of  suffering  were  over !  Heav- 
ens !  what  a  miserable  distorted  image 
would  he  make  of  me. 

"  If  I  suffer  it,"  said  I  throwing  back  my 
head.  "  Heinz  once  caught  a  raven  and  as 
he  was  cutting  its  wings,  the  bird  bit  his 
finger  till  it  bled—" 

"  And  so  bravely  would  you  defend  your- 
self, little  moorland  lark  ? "  asked  he,  look- 
ing down  smiling  on  his  slender  fingers. 
"The  wicked  raven  could  not  see  that 
Heinz  wished  to  make  him  bis  dear  house- 
companion.  But  now  we  will  speak  again 
of  the  money  matters.  I  have  as  little 
right  over  your  property  to  dispose  of  it 
arbitrarily  as  you  yourself;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  quite  ready  to  advance 
the  necessary  sum  to  Mr.  von  Sassen  out 
of  my  own  means.  Did  you  say  the  seller 
was  at  this  time  with  your  father  ?  " 

Ashamed  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
and  gave  him  the  medallion. 

"Ah,  an  Imperial  coin  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  !  A  fine  specimen ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, and  stepped  to  the  window  where 
he  caretully  examined  it  on  all  sides — as  if 
Me  really  understood  anything  of  sui:A  mat- 
ters, 

"  Come,"  said  he,  opening  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  room.  Near  one  of  the  windows 
here  stood  a  cabinet  of  carved  wood  with 
heavy  chased  silver  ornaments.    He  un« 
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locked  this  and  drew  out  a  tray — here  lay 
whole  rows  of  coins  and  medals,  such  as 
my  father  haa  said  were  very  rare,  well-ar- 
ranged on  dark  velvet  ground-work.  He 
took  up  one  of  these,  laid  it  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand  beside  mine,  compared  them 
sharply  and  held  them  out  to  me.  They 
resembled  each  other,  as  one  tgg  does 
another,  only  the  one  from  the  cabinet 
looked  rather  more  worn. 

"  This  is  handsomer,"  said  I,  pointing  to 
the  coin  which  my  father  so  ardently  de- 
sired. 

"Yes,  I  believe  you,"  he  replied.  "But 
me  it  does  not  please." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Dagobert  stood  on  the  threshold ;  Mr. 
Claudius  frowned  but  the  youn^  man  was 
not  thus  to  be  deterred;  he  advanced 
towards  us,  his  eyes  wandering  astonished 
over  the  rows  of  medallions. 

"Magnificent!  Splendid!"  he  cried  sur- 
prised.   "  Uncle,  you  are  a  collector  ?  " 
"  A  little,  as  you  see." 
"  And  the  world  knows  not  a  word  of 
it!" 

"  Is  it  necessary  that  the  world  should 
know  of  my  little  passions  ? "  How 
proudly  calm  that  sounded  ! 

"Well,  not  that,"  replied  Dagobert, 
"  but  in  a  time  when  almost  the  whole  city 
turns  out  with  a  really  feverish  interest  to 
the  study  of  antiquities,  such  passiveness 
is  inconceivable." 

"  Do  you  thin^  so  ?  I  will  say  to  you, 
that  I  seldom  find  a  pleasure  in  anything 
which  is  just  an  article  of  £dishion  in  the 
great  market,  and  from  which  advantage  is 
taken  by  many  persons  for  interested  pur- 
poses very  different  from  the  aims  which 
science  pursues.  Also  I  am  very  much  on 
my  guard  against  these  little  inclinations  ; 
I  never  bring  them  into  competition — under 
stranger  influence  they  grow  beyond  our 
control,  and  to  such  an  artificial  passion 
nothing  is  beyond  its  grasp  ;  it  lays  hands 
on  the  most  sacred  things  and  even  takes 
from  the  altar  itself,  if  it  must." 

Dagobert  shook  his  head  murmuring 
"Incredible!  incredible!"  while  his  uncle 
laying  his  own  medallion  again  in  the  cabi- 
net, returned  me  mine,  saying,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  recall  my  given 


promise.  But  in  the  purchase  of  such 
kind  of  coins  I  cannot  assist — the  medal- 
lion in  your  hand  is  not  genuine." 

"  Who  wishes  to  buy  the  coin  ?  "  asked 
Dagobert. 

"  Mr.  von  Sassen." 

"  What !  uncle,  /t^  think  the  coin  valua- 
ble, and  you  will  dispute  him  ?  Pardon 
me,  I  spoke  without  thought — it  was  not 
polite,"  he  apologized. 

Mr.  Claudius  smiled.  "You  only  confirm 
my  opinion,  according  to  which  a  layman 
would  do  well  to  keep  quiet  with  his  wis- 
dom. Against  an  authority  his  opinion 
will  always  be  called  arrogance." 

With  head  erect  I  left  the  room,  followed 
by  Dagobert.  "  Insolent !  "  he  muttered. 
Yes,  insolence  it  was  to  my  world-renowned 
father,  and  in  great  excitement  I  returned 
to  his  room. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  he  in  breathless  interest 
as  I  entered. 

"  Mr.  Qaudius  declares  the  coin  is  not 
genuine,"  I  reported  with  choking  voice. 

The  stranger  burst  out  in  uncontrollable 
laughter,  he  seemed  unable  to  restrain  him- 
self; but  my  father  contemptuously 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  **A  shop-keeper's 
wisdom !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  With  such 
people  one  should  have  nothing  to  do." 

Seizing  his  hat,  he  gave  me  his  arm. 
"  Let  us  go,"  said  he  in  a  resigned  tone. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

We  walked  at  a  quick  pace  through  the 
garden,  and  as  we  passed  through  the 
court-yard,  music  was  heard  again ;  Hell- 
dorf  was  singing  alone ;  my  father  paused 
to  listen,  and  I  looked  around  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  lower  story  which  I  had  never  , 
before  observed.  Of  the  four  windows, 
one  half  of  each  wing  was  open,  and  as 
they  were  low  one  could  see  directly  into 
the  room ;  here  sat  rows  of  young  girls 
neatly  dressed,  busy  weaving  wreaths  and 
making  bouquets ;  this  then  was  the  back- 
room, of  which  Charlotte  had  given  me 
such  a  dread  ;  it  looked  light  and  airy ;  the 
girls  were  evidently  listening  to  the  music, 
not  a  lip  stirred.  Suddenly  the  door  with- 
in closed  violently  and  the  old  book- 
keeper's voice  was  heard.  "What  a 
draught !  Ah  !  so — the  windows  are  opened 
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and  you  are  listening  to  the  enticements  of 
Satan,  and  letting  your  hands  rest  in  your 
laps.  You  foolish  virgins,  of  you  too  will 
it  be  >said,  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  know 
you  not.*  *  It  is  better  to  hear  the  reproof 
of  the  wise  than  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
the  foolish.*  *' 

He  closed  the  windows,  shaking  them  to 
be  sure  that  not  the  slightest  crack  allowed 
the  intrusive  tones  of  worldly  pleasure  to 
enter. 

How  I  pitied  the  poor  young  creatures 
in  the  back-room  1  Their  wings  were  fear- 
fully shorn,  in. their  souls  not  a  trace  of  the 
"  wild  element "  remained 

We  passed  out  into  the  street;  my 
hther  and  his  companion  conversed  ear- 
nestly, paying  no  attention  to  their  yfisig- 
nificant  associate.  But  what  gave  me  sud- 
denly a  feeling  of  greater  dignity,  was  the 
respect  which  my  father  received  from  every 
side.  This  man,  hurrying  along,  with  neg- 
ligent demeanor  and  loose,  disordered  hair 
was  not  an  imposing  appearance,  yet  offi- 
cers and  finely  dressed  gentlemen  bowed 
low  to  him,  and  elegant  ladies  in  grand  car- 
riages, greeted  him  with  lively  gestures,  as 
to  a  highly  prized  friend  All  bowed  be- 
fore him,  the  renowned  man  ;  all,  only  not 
the  tradesman  in  Maner  street — Me  knew 
everything  better. 

After  a  long  walk  we  reached  the  ducal 
castle.  A  lackey  hastened  before  to  an- 
nounce us,  and  while  the  coin-seller  waited 
in  an  ante-room,  my  father  and  I  were  con- 
ducted to  the  princess. 

And  now  the  great  moment  was  come  be- 
fore which  I,  the  unschooled  child  of  the 
heath,  had  shrunk  back  with  a  well-founded, 
instinctive  dread  I  made  my  ddbut  beyond 
measure  miserably.  Charlotte  had  shown 
me  how  I  should  courtesy — heavens  !  even 
Spitz  performed  better  the  little  tricks 
which  Heinz  taught  him.  My  *'  quicksil- 
ver teet  **  hung  heavy  as  lead  on  the  spot 
where  my  father  led  me.  I  saw  nothing 
but  a  bit  of  polished  floor  below  my  drooped 
eye-lids,  and  heard  the  rustling  of  a  silk 
dress,  and  swallowing  down  again  the  ever 
rising  tears  of  self-mortification  I  said  to 
myself  that  I  stood  there  as  awkward  and 
senseless  as  a  wooden  image.    Then  on  my 


ear  fell  the  sweet  sound  of  a  gentle,  melo- 
dious voice,  a  delicate  finger  raised  my 
drooping  face ;  I  looked  up,  and  no  spark- 
ling crown  dazzled  my  timid  eyes — I  saw 
soft  abundant  brown  curls  waving  around  a 
pleasant^face,  and  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes, 
blue  as  my  heath-butterflies  smiled  down 
upon  me- 

"  You  see,**  said  my  father,  "  my  timid 
daisy  hangs  her  head  helpless — '* 

"  We  will  sQon  change  all  that,*'  replied 
the  princess  smiling.  ^'  I  understand  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  such  little  anxious 
maidens.  Go  now,  doctor,  the  Duke  waits 
for  you.    We  shall  see  you  again  at  tea.*' 

How  well  indeed  did  the  lady  understand 
the  art  of  making  others  feel  at  ease  !  She 
spoke  of  my  mother,  ol  her  frequent  meet- 
ings with  her  at  the  small  friendly  Court  of 

L ;  what  a  gay,  happy  time  that  was ; 

how  much  talent  and  knowledge  my  mother 
possessed,  and  Vhat  charming  poetry  she 
wrote.  Then  she  showed  me  a  thick  book 
bound  in  red  morocco,  containing  poems 
and  a  drama  by  my  mother  which  appeared 
shortly  before  her  death.  To  many  a 
yoimg  girl  in  my  position  it  would  have 
seemed  a  great  good  fortune  to  find  in  her 
first  appearance  at  court  such  a  favorable 
background — I  experienced  nothing  of  the 
kind — with  a  sort  of  aversion  I  looked  at 
the  book, — ^the  images  within  it  were  the 
cause  that  to  my  first  childhood  the  sun- 
shine of  motherly  love  had  been  wanting. 
While  the  poetess  in  the  light  airy  front 
rooms  lovingly  cherished  and  tended  the 
creations  of  her  fancy,  the  soul  of  her  child 
must  hunger  and  languish'  between  four 
dreary  walls. 

Perhaps  the  princess  had  a  suspicion  of 
what  was  going  on  within  me,  for  I  had 
told  her  that  with  the  best  will  I  could  not 
recall  my  mother's  face.  Imperceptibly 
she  led  the  conversation  to  my  own  life's 
course.  Gradually,  how  I  knew  not,  I  for- 
got the  last  remnant  of  embarrassment, 
and  told  her  of  life  on  the  heath.  I  told 
her  of  Ilse  and  Heinz  and  Mieke ;  of  our 
solitary  life  in  summer  and  winter ;  of  my 
love  for  animals,  of  my  researches  into  the 
habits  of  insects  and  all  breathing  things 
on  the  moors.    I  told  her  of  the  giants' 
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graves,  and  how  I  used  to  sit  among  the 
broom-plants,  and  sing  out  alone  into  the 
broad  moorlands. 

The  princess  listened  with  interest,  and 
suddenly  grasping  my  hands  said,  "I  should 
like  to  know  how  the  voice  of  the  solitary 
girl  sounded  on  the  heath." 

I  shrunk  back  at  first,  hesitating  at  the 
thought  of  my  voice  resounding  within 
these  walls,  but  a  kind  of  fascination  was 
upon  me,  and  I  sum^moned  all  my  courage 
and  sang  a  little  song. 

While  I  had  talked,  two  servants  had 
noiselessly  brought  in  a  covered  tea-table 
and  as  my  last  notes  ceased;  a  gentleman 
in  black  coat  entered.  He  made  a  low 
bow,  then  raising  himself  quickly,  with  un- 
deniable grace  clapped  his  gloved  hands  in 
applause. 

"  Wonderful,  your  highness  !  By  heav- 
ens, magnificent ! "  he  exclaimed,  rushing 
though  with  noiseless  step  to  the  princess. 
"But  what  cruelty  to  us  all,  your  high- 
ness !  "  he  added  in  reproachful  tone,  let- 
ting his  arms  gracefully  sink,  and  the  en- 
tire elderly  appearance  assumed  all  the  airs 
and  mien  of  an  offended  maiden.  "For 
years,  on  our  knees  we  entreat  for  one  sin- 
gle note  from  this  nightingale  throat — in 
vain  !  Like  a  thief,  an  unhappy  outcast, 
one  must  stand  on  the  threshold,  if  one 
will  enjoy  again  this  pleasure  so  long  un- 
known. How  I  a  sickly,  a  ruined  voice, 
that  is  ?  This  melting  tenderness,  this 
bell-like  clearness — your  highness  I " 

He  cast  his  eyes  upward  and  touched  his 
thumb  and  finger  with  a  kiss.  I  was  quite 
startled.  This  species  of  mankind  was  as 
entirely  new  to  me  as  a  savage  islander. 
But  for  the  somewhat  deep  voice  and  two 
carefully  cherished  stripes  of  beard,  my 
suspicions  would  have  been  excited,  so 
that  I  would  have  sworn  it  was  a  court- 
lady  in  coat. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  von  Wismar,"  said  the 
princess,  suppressing  a  smile,  "formerly,  I 
was  sometimes  guilty  of  wearying  my 
friends  with  my  very  weak  and  very  mod- 
erate singing  powers  —  but  of  that  you 
should  not  remind  me,  as  I  sought  to  atone 
for  it  by  ceasing  betimes.  For  the  rest,  I 
see  with  great  satisfaction  that  my  musical 
misdeeds  have  been  happily  forgotten,  for 


our  noble  chamberlain  lets  my  deep  alto 
be  advanced  to  a  bell-like  soprano ;  the 
sparrow  to  a  nightingale.  Sidonie  sung 
finely — I  never!  There  sits  the  m'ghtin- 
gale." 

The  gentleman  turned  around.  He  had 
not  before  observed  me,-  as  a  large  plant 
with  gigantic  leaves  concealed  my  small 
person.  The  princess  called  my  name — I 
arose  at  the  deep  bow  of  the  gentleman, 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  made  a  courtesy  so 
low  and  successful,  that  Charlotte's  heart 
would  have  laughed  for  joy.  The  gentle- 
man paid  me  many  compliments  on  my 
charming  voice,  and  inquired,  "  Do  you 
live  with  your  papa  in  the  Claudius  house?" 

"We  live  in  the  Caroline's- Joy,"  I  re- 
plied* 

"  Ah,  in  the  rooms  of  the  poor  Lothairl" 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  hastily  corrected  hinu 
"  Not  in  them :  they  are  sealed." 

I  saw  how  a  deep  flush  passed  over  the 
princess'  face.  "  Still  sealed  ?  For  what 
reason?"  she  inquired  of  the  chamber- 
lain.   "  Is  not  his  brother  the  only  heir  ?  " 

Mr.  von  Wismar  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 
He  assured  her  he  knew  no  particulars  ; 
these  were  long  past  afiairs,  and  the  name 
of  Claudius  was  only  now  and  then  heard 
at  court  since  Mr.  von  Sassen  discovered 
the  antique  treasures  in  the  old  merchant- 
house. 

"  The  seals  are  to  remain  on  the  doors 
to  all  eternity,"  said  I  bashfully — I  was 
thinking  of  my  pr3nng  intrusion  and  was 
ashamed ;  but  nevertheless  I  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  princess  uninformed.  "  The 
dead  man  desired  it  should  be  so  ;  there- 
fore Mr.  Claudius  never  suffers  a  seal  to  be 
moved,  he  is  so  strict,  so  fearfully  strict !  " 

"  Ha,  that  almost  sounds  as  if  you  were 
afield  of  him,  my  little  lady,"  said  the 
chamberlain. 

"  I  afraid  ?  No— no,"  I  protested  ear- 
nestly. "  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  not  in  the 
least  now.  But  I  cannot  endure  him !  " 
burst  from  my  lips.  "Oh I  nobody  loves 
that  man,  nobody  in  the  whole  wortd,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  course,"  I  added  eagerly. 
"He  loves  only  two  things,  work — sajrs 
Charlotte — and  his  great  thick  ledger. 
Flowers  he  has,  so  innumerable  many  flow- 
ers that  he  could  bury  his  odious  house  in 
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Maner  street  in  them,  but  in  the  room  in 
which  he  stays  and  works  from  early  to 
late,  he  allows  not  one  little  green  leaf  be- 
side him.  With  his  watch  in  his  hand  he 
reproves  his  workmen  if  they  come  a  mo- 
ment too  late  into  his  abominable  den.  and 
by  night  he  observes  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  only  because  he  can  count  them 
like  so  many  thalers  on  his  desk.  He  is 
avaricious  and  never  gives  alms  to  the 
poor — " 

"  Stop,  my  child,"  interrupted  the  prin- 
cess, "  that  I  must  contradict  The  poor 
of  our  city  have  no  better  friend,  although 
he  perhaps  gives  in  an  odd  manner  and 
persistently  refuses  his  signature  to  lists  of 
contributors." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  But  he  is 
hard-hearted  and  cold  as  an  icicle  towards 
— ^towards  Charlotte,"  said  I  hastily,  "  and 
thinks  he  knows  everything  better  than 
other  people." 

"  You  spoke  once  before  of  a  Charlotte 
in  the  house,"  said  Mr.  von  Wismar.  "  Is 
she  that  handsome  young  girl  with  an  im- 
posing figure — " 

"  Charlotte  is  handsome ;  is  she  not }  " 
I  interrupted  him,  happy,  and  pardoning  in- 
stantly his  whole  silly  manner  and  weak 
character  for  this  designation. 

"  For  my  taste  a  little  too  colossal,  too 
defiant,  too  forward ;  I  have  met  her  some- 
times in  the  Woman's  Association,"  said 
the  princess,  speaking  more  to  the  cham- 
berlain than  to  me.  I  heard  the  reproach 
in  her  tone  and  it  pained  me.  "  A  strange 
condition  of  things  in  that  house,"  she 
continued.  "How  happened  Mr.  Caudius 
to  adopt  the  children  of  a  Frenchman  ?  " 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  very 
grave  aspect,  in  company  with  my  father 
and  two  other  gentlemen ;  it  was  the  Duke. 
The  princess  greeted  him  cordially  as  a 
mother ;  I  was  introduced  to  him  also,  and 
passed  more  successfully  through  this  sec- 
ond presentation  to  princely  personages. 

My  father  had  again  a  very  distressed 
countenance ;  with  a  real  hatred  I  looked 
at  the  gold  coins,  which  the  Duke  showed 
to  his  aunt  He  told  her  these  had 
cost  a  large  sum ;  but  that  now  the  old  re- 
nowned K cabinet  of  medallions  was 


one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country, 
for  through  to-day's  purchase  he  had  ac- 
quired some  very  rare  specimens.  I  saw 
the  nervous  quiver  in  my  father's  face,  and 
pitied  him  inexpressibly.  I  could  well  con- 
ceive what  torture  it  must  cause  him  to 
see  these  warmly  desired  treasures  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  under  universal  admira- 
tion. The  bitterness  against  him  who  in 
his  "shop-keeper's  wisdom"  condemned 
him  to  this  deprivation  made  my  whole 
soul  rebellious,  and  I  forgot  all  reserve. 

"  See,"  said  I  in  a  low  tone  to  the  prin- 
cess, "  that,  too,  Mr.  Claudius  thought  he 
knew  better;  he  maintains  that  the  me- 
dallion is  not  genuine." 

The  Duke  turned  around  and  his  pierc- 
ing eyes  to  my  terror  were  fastened  on  my 
face,  half  surprised,  half  angry.  But  my 
&ther  laughed  and  stroking  my  hair  back 
from  my  forehead,  said,  "  See  there,  the 
little  diplomat !  Fortunate  that  your  papa 
sits  firm  in  the  saddle,  otherwise  this  sly 
chattering  tongue  could  do  him  some 
harm.  Ridiculous ! "  said  he  to  Mr.  von 
Wismar,  "  the  man  understands  as  much 
of  numismatics  as  I  do  of  his  tulip-culture. 
For  your  farther  satisfiaction  I  will  say  that 
the  seller  of  these  coins  has  left  K to- 
day with  several  letters  of  recommendation 
firom  me  in  his  pocket ;  he  goes  to  various 
courts  and  universities  under  the  segis  of 
my  name  ;  does  this  guarantee  suffice  you 
for  the  new  acquisitions  of  his  highness, 
made  by  my  approval  ?  " 

Mr.  von  Wismar  smiled,  embarrassed,  and 
assured  him  that  not  the  slightest  doubt 
existed  in  his  mind.  A  real  storm  against 
dillettanteism  now  arose  among  the  com- 
pany; at  last  in  one  of  the  pauses  the 
princess  inquired  of  my  father  at  what  time 
the  arrangement  of  the  antiquities  in  the 
Caroline's-Joy  would  be  completed ;  she 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  these  treasures 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  there,  and  pro- 
posed to  accompany  the  Duke  in  his  first 
visit  to  them. 

"  I  have  also  silently  another  purpose," 
she  continued.  "  I  should  like  to  see  once 
the  Claudius  establishment — the  conserva- 
tory with  the  palm-trees  is  so  famous.  I 
have  some  hesitation  about  making  a  di- 
rect visit,  the  man  has  such  an  intolerable 
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democratic  pride ;  I  fear  it  might  not  be 
agreeable  —  therefore  the  viewing  of  the 
art-treasures  shall  be  the  chief  object,  and 
in  passing  through  I  can  see  the  gardens 
and  need  have  nothing  to  do  either  with 
the  haughtiness  or  the  fanaticism  of  the 
owner  of  which  I  have  heard  spoken." 

When  we  took  leave,  the  princess  or- 
dered a  shawl  to  be  brought  and  wrapped 
around  me  j  it  had  grown  cool  and  her  lit- 
tle moorland  lark  must  not  get  hoarse.  She 
assured  my  father  she  would  like  to  see  me 
often,  and  would  take  me  under  her  special 
protection. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

We  rode  home  in  a  carriage  of  the  prin- 
cess, for  a  shower  had  fallen  during  the 
evening.  As  we  walked  through  the  gar- 
den toward  our  house,  I  heard  hasty  steps 
coming  from  behind  the  large  conservatory, 
and  Charlotte  stood  suddenly  before  us. 

"  I  heard  you  come,"  said  she.  "  Please, 
Mr.  von  Sassen,  leave  the  little  princess 
with  me  for  a  half  hour — it  is  such  a  de- 
lightful night — I  will  bring  the  little  one 
safe  back  to  the  Caroline's-Joy." 

He  consented,  and  left  us ;  Charlotte 
laid  her  arm  around  me  and  pressing  me 
closely  said : 

"It  cannot  be  helped,  child,  you  must  do 
a  little  service  as  lightning-conductor. 
Over  there,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  con- 
servatory where  lights  were  burning,  "  two 
hard  heads  have  fallen  into  a  contention. 
Uncle  Eric  so  rarely  spends  an  evening 
with  us,  that  the  good  Eckhof  has  grad- 
ually become  used  to  playing  the  first  fid- 
dle at  tea-table.  To-day,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  us  all,  uncle  himself  presides. 
Now  1  must  tell  you  that  our  book-keeper 
was  already  angered  by  the  presence  of 
young  Helldorfat  the  dinner  company  to- 
day, for  the  two  are  bitter  enemies,  why,  X 
know  not ;  uncle  has  for  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  yielding  to  Eckhof  s  management 
in  many  minor  as  well  as  more  important 
matters.  Now  scarcely  had  we  fled  from 
the  arbor  into  the  hot-house  from  the  rain, 
than  Eckhof  with  inconceicable  tactless- 
ness and  folly  began  to  reproach  uncle  bit- 
terly for  having  invited  Helldorf  to  dinner 
— he  has  struck  into  a  fearful  wasp's  nest 


To  be  sure  there  is  no  harm  in  having  the 
old  man's  arbitrary  and  fanatical  conduct 
in  the  house  and  the  business  a  little  con- 
trolled, but  uncle  with  his  inexorable  eyes 
and  his  cold,  calm  manner,  which  makes 
every  word  like  a  cutting  knife,  really  mur- 
ders the  old  man.  Now  I  owe  Eckhof 
some  gratitdde  ;  he  holds  to  Dagobert  and 
me,  so  I  am  under  obligations  to  put  an 
end  to  this  disciplining  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble. Come  !  Your  appearance  will  make 
an  interruption." 

This  hot-house  which  we  now  entered, 
stood  far  on  one  side  from  the  principal 
garden-path  and  I  had  hitherto  only  seen  it 
fi*om  a  distance.  Here  stood  neither  tubs 
nor  pots  for  the  plants.  Directly  out  of 
ground  grew  the  palm-trees  tall  and  vigor- 
ous as  if  they  would  burst  the  glass  heav- 
ens above  them.  Over  brown  rocks  trickled 
streams  of  water ;  cactuses  crept  over  the 
stones,  stretching  their  fantastic  shapes 
awkwardly  around ;  but  out  of  their  green 
flesh  dropped  crimson  bells  a  span  long. 

I  looked  up  to  Charlotte  thinking  she 
must  be  feeling  the  same  fascination  as  the 
inexperienced  child  on  her  arm — I  forgot 
that  all  this  belonged  to  the  "  warehouse 
and  shop,"  which  she  and  Dagobert  so 
thoroughly  hated  and  despised.  She  was 
looking  earnestly  m  the  direction  of  the 
company ;  my  eyes  followed  hers.  Mr. 
Claudius  was  standing  in  the  full  light  of 
the  lamp,  his  face  flushed  and  animated,  al- 
though his  folded  arms  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  calmness  and  immovability. 
Dagobert  sat  at  the  tea-table  which  looked 
oddly  enough  amid  the  tropical  surround- 
ings ;  he  seemed  to  take  no  part  in  the  un- 
lovely discussion,  so  also  Miss  Fliedner, 
who  was  knitting  with  a  feverish  quickness. 

"  With  that  you  accomplish  nothing  by 
me,  Mr.  Eckhof"  Mr.  Claudius  was  saying. 
"Blasphemy,  infidelity,  denial  of  God— 
these  favorite  watch-words  of  your  party 
are  not  to  be  under-estimated  in  their  ef- 
fect With  them  chiefly  you  accomplish 
the  incredible  fact  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  great  part  of  enlightened  hu- 
manity submits  outwardly  to  a  band  of 
narrow-minded  fanatics.  I  am  a  venerator 
of  Christianity — understand  me  rightly — 
not  of  your  church,"  he  continued  undis- 
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turbed  by  the  uneasy  movements  of  the 
angry  book-keeper^  "  I  have,  therefore,  on 
the  ground  of  my  own  convictions  main- 
tained all  the  ordinances  of  my  predeces- 
sors, according  to  which  a  pious  frame  of 
mind  is  to  be  cultivated  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  firm — but  never  will  I  allow 
that  my  house  shall  be  made  a  brooding- 
nest  for  religious  errors.  I  cannot  forgive 
myself  that  this  gloomy  spirit  has  dared, 
so  long  unobserved  by  me,  have  sway  here, 
that  my  people  must  suffer — " 
"  I  have  not  forced  any  one ! " 
"  Certainly  not  with  the  knout  in  hand, 
Mr.  Eckhof,  but  by  virtue  of  your  position 
towards  these  people.  I  know  for  exam- 
ple that  our  workmen  and  workwomen  sub- 
mit patiently  to  your  withdrawing  every 
week  from  their  pay  a  sum  far  beyond  their 
means,  for  your  missionary-box,  of  whose 
existence  I  was  unaware.  Therefore  away 
with  it  out  of  my  house !  Away  with  your 
tracts,  which  I  yesterday  found  in  masses 
in  the  drawers  of  the  work-tables  and 
which  with  their  senseless  childish  prattle 
disgrace  our  noble  language'  and  appeal 
only  to  the  crude  manner  of  thought  in  the 
middle  ages.'' 

Oiarlotte  was  standing  still  as  if  rooted 
to  the  ground ;  she  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  she  had  brought  me  to  make  an 
end  to  the  scene.  "  He  speaks  well,"  she 
murmured.  "  I  would  not  have  thought  of 
him — he  is  usually  so  sparing  of  his  words. 
Really,  Eckhof  is  simple  enough  to  take  up 
the  gauntlet  again  and  receive  another 
blow ! "  she  added  angrily  as  the  book- 
keeper advanced  some  steps  towards  Mr. 
Claudius. 

"  Despise  if  you  will,  this  *  childish  prat- 
tle '  Mr.  Claudius,"  said  he ;  it  refreshes 
and  strengthens  me  and  thousands  of  other 
genuine  Christian  hearts.  The  Lord  wishes 
even  that  we  should  walk  in  simplicity,  in 
childish  simplicity,  and  therefore  do  we 
sooner  find  favor  in  his  eyes  than  if  we  read 
the  works  of  the  *  immortal '  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  who  of  course  do  not  disgrace  our 
noble  language.  If  you  will  not  tolerate 
my  honest  exertions  for  the  honor  of  my 
Lord  and  God  in  your  house,  then  I  must 
of  course  in  humility  submit.  Only  I 
thought  that  it  could  not  harm  the  house 


in  Maner  street,  if  much,  very  much  pray- 
ing were  done  in  it — so  many  things  have 
happened  there  that  cry  out  to  God  in 
heaven  and  will  be  atoned  for — " 

"  You  have  already  within  a  few  days  for 
the  second  time  made  me  this  indirect  re- 
proof," interrupted  Mr.  Claudius  calmly. 
"  I  respect  your  years  and  your  services  in 
my  business,  and  therefore  will  not  more 
plainly  designate  a  manner  of  action  which 
does  not  despise  tearing  open  old  wounds 
and  summoning  them  as  allies  in  the  strug- 
gle for  a  vanishing  power — I  leave  it  lo 
your  own  judgment,  whether  such  conduct 
is  noble.  What  I  in  my  youthful  folly  and 
passion  committed,  I  take  alone  upon 
my  shoulders.  I  have,  alas,  added  a  new 
burden  to  it,  in  so  far  as,  in  the  necessity 
of  compensating  you  in  some  measure  for 
the  loss  of  your  son,  I  have  allowed  you 
too  unlimited  power  in  your  management 
of  the  house  and  the  business  and  myself. 
It  would  be  a  crying  injustice  if  I  permit- 
ted the  people  who  are  dependent  upon  me 
to  do  penance  even  one  day  longer  for  my 
offence.  I  do  not  wish  your  prayers,  which 
are  only  constrained,  and  wholly  ineffec- 
tive." 

*♦  What  has  he  done  then  ?  "  I  whispered 
to  Charlotte. 

"  He  shot  Eckhofs  only  son." 

I  tore  myself  firom  her  grasp  in  horror, 
and  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  scream. 

"  Heavens  !  don't  be  too  childish ! " 
cried  Charlotte,  impatiently  drawing  me 
again  to  her  side.  "It  was  an  honorable 
duel,  in  which  Eckhofs  son  fell,  and  was 
certainly  the  most  interesting  moment  in 
Uncle  Eric's  very  common-place  life.  But 
now  we  will  go  in.  Matters  have  reached 
the  boiling  point." 

"  I  picked  up  the  little  princess  in 
the  garden,"  said  Charlotte,  entering  and 
cutting  off  the  reply  of  the  old  book-keep- 
er. "  Dear  Fliedner,  only  see  the  child ; 
does  she  not  look  altogether  different  ? 
She  has  drunk  court-tea  and  rode  home  in 
a  court-carriage  just  like  Cinderella — let  us 
see,  child,  if  you  haven't  left  one  of  your 
satin  shoes  on  the  palace  stairs  I  " 

With  all  my  anxious  feelings  I  yet 
laughed,  and  seated  myself  in  the  chair 
which  Dagobert  brought  for  me.    Charlotte 
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was  right ;  silenced  was  the  dispute  as  if  it 
had  never  been,  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes  I 
saw  the  old  book-keeJ>er  disappear  in  the 
darkness  through  which  we  had  just  come. 
Mr.  Claudius  also  retired  a  little,  but  did 
not  leave  the  qpnservatory,  his  steps  could 
be  heard  softly  and  unceasingly  back  and 
forth  behmd  a  group  of  rocks  and  plants. 

Miss  Fliedner  was  evidently  relieved  by 
my  appearance ;  she  took  off  my  hat, 
pulled  my  crumpled  puffs  into  order,  while 
she  said  kindly,  "  Come,  child,  tell  us  all 
about  it.    How  was  it  at  court  ?  " 

And  I  told,  at  first  hesitating,  but  at  last 
myself  amused,  of  my  glorious  ddbut,  of 
the  failure  of  my  prepared  courtesy,  of  my 
singing,  and  the  narrating  of  my  child-life. 

"Stop!"  cried  Charlotte  all  at  once 
stretching  out  her  hand  towards  me  as  I 
was  about  to  continue  my  story.  "  Now 
say  yourself,  Miss  Fliedner,  whether  the 
little  princess,  in  spite  of  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  could  not  be  much  sooner  one  of  those 
interesting  daughters  of  Israel,  as  the  Bi- 
ble describes  them,  than  the  offspring  of  an 
old  genuine  German  noble  family !  So,  as 
her  loose-curling  head  emerges  from  under 
those  ferns — ^please,  princess,  hold  your 
hand  a  moment  shading  your  eyes — she 
reminds  me  strikingly  of  Paul  Delaroche's 
young  Jewess,  as  she  watches  in  secret  on 
the  reedy  shore  by  the  little  outcast  Moses." 

"  Well,  my  grandmother  was  a  Jewess," 
said  I  quietly. 

The  regular  steps  in  the  back-ground 
stopped,  and  around  the  table  all  was  sud- 
denly still.  I  sat  so  that  through  the  glass 
walls  I  could  oversee  a  part  of  the  garden. 
The  moon  had  risen,  but  still  stood  partly 
veiled  behind  the  clouds.  Over  the  spa- 
cious garden  hovered  a  pale,  uncertain 
light,  so  that  all  objects  presented  a  spec- 
tral, distorted  appearance.  I  knew  not 
why,  but  the  whole  brought  back  to  me, 
with  a  cold  shudder,  the  recollection  of  my 
poor  grandmother  as  she  lay  that  night 
stretched  out  under  the  oak-trees.  All 
which  I  had  experienced  and  suffered  in 
those  fearful  night-hours  awaked  within  me 
so  powerfully,  that  I  must  give  it  utterance, 
and  I  related  it  to  my  listeners.  I  told  also 
of  the  fearful  interview  between  my  grand- 


mother and  the  old  pastor— how  she  had 
rejected  his  consolations  and  died  a  Jewess, 
and  how  mild  and  forgiving  the  pastor  had 
been.  Then  suddenly  while  all  listened  in 
deep  silence,  the  gravel  walk  creaked  under 
violent,  heavy  steps,  and  the  book-keeper, 
whom  I  supposed  long  ago  in  his  rooms  in 
the  Caroline's-Joy,  stood  before  me. 

"The  man  was  a  weakling!"  he  ex- 
claimed with  thundering  voice.  "  He  should 
not  have  left  the  bed,  until  he  had  the  per- 
verse soul  again  in  bis  hands.  He  should 
have  forced  her  to  recant — the  minister  has 
means  enough  to  rouse  back-sliders  when 
they  In  presumptuous  spirit  would  rush 
down  to  hell—" 

I  sprang  up.  The  thought  that  a  voice 
like  this  might  break  recklessly  in  upon  the 
death-struggles  of  a  human  being  and  pro- 
long the  tortures  of  the  wrestling  soul,  ex- 
cited me  fearfully. 

"  O,  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do ! 
We  would  not  have  allowed  it,  Ilse  and  I — 
certainly  not!  I  will  not  suffer  it  now 
either,  that  you  speak  a  word  against  my 
poor  grandmother  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Did  you  tell  all  this  to  the  Princess, 
Miss  von  Sassen?"  asked  Dagobert 
quickly,  by  tjiis  question  stopping  all  farther 
discussion. 

I  silently  shook  my  head. 

"  Now  then — ^if  I  may  advise  you — ^you 
will  be  silent  in  future." 

"But  for  what  reason  then?"  asked 
Miss  Fliedner,  who  had  arisen  and  laid  her 
arms  around  me  to  soothe  and  restrain  me. 

"  That  you  may  well  think,  dear  Flied- 
ner," he  replied  with  an  angry  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  "It  is  well  known  that  the 
Duke  is  not  very  partial  to  Jews,  because 
his  former  Court-agent  Hirschfeld  swindled 
him  fabulously  and  finally  ran  off.  Farther 
— ^and  that  is  the  main  point — the  name  von 
Sassen  has  been  for  centuries  regarded  as 
a  perfectly  spotless  one.  Mr.  von  Sassen's 
great  learning  is  to  be  sure  sufficient  cause 
for  his  advancement  by  his  Highness,  but 
with  those  around  him  it  is  very  different, 
they  certainly  respect  only  the  great  age 
and  purity  of  the  pedigree ;  such  chattering 
on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  could  conse- 
quently give  quite  a  sensible  blow  to  the 
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brilliant  prospects  of  the  Doctor  as  well  as 
her  own ;  and  that  she  will  certainly  not 
wish." 

I  was  silent,  because  to  me  the  whole 
speech  was  obscure  ;  I  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand how  it  could  injure  my  father  that 
his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  so-called  order  of  society  was 
almost'  wholly  wanting  in  me.  But  also  it 
was  not  the  suitable  moment  to  consider 
these  things  —  I  trembled  from  the  effects 
of  the  terror  which  the  sudden  outburst  of 
the  fearhil  old  man  had  caused.  He  still 
stood  before  me  with  folded  arms  and  his 
ejres  glowed  under  the  white  eye-brows  as 
if  they  would  consume  me.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  experienced  that  I  was 
hated  —  an  experience  which  the  young 
heart  with  difficulty  comprehends  —  the 
air  which  I  breathed  with  my  enemy  threat- 
ened to  suffocate  me  ;  to  remain  longer  in 
the  conservatory  was  intolerable. 

Charlotte  accompanied  me  through  the 
garden  to  the  Caroline*s-joy ;  on  the  par- 
terre before  the  house  she  stood  still,  look- 
ing up  at  it,  as  it  lay  in  the  full  light  of  the 
moon  which  had  now  dispersed  the  clouds. 

"  He  up  there  would  have  understood 
me  and  my  brother,"  said  she.  "With 
strong  hand  he  shook  off  the  dust  and 
grime  of  trade  and  boldly  ascended  into 
the  sphere  which  alone  could  give  him  the 
breath  of  life. — "To  be  sure  he  was  thrown 
down  with  crushed  head — but  what  of 
that  ?  He  yet  forced  the  haughty  caste  to 
recognize  him  ;  he  became  their  peer  and 
made  his  brilliant  path  over  the  ground 
idiich  they  with  mad  jealousy  reclaimed  as 
their  own.  And  in  the  end  it  is  all  the 
same,  whether  this  path  has  run  through 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  I  would  willingly  die 
young  if  thereby  I  could  buy  twelve  month's 
life  at  court  1  I  have  tasted  what  it  means, 
to  live  half  one's  youth  with  proud  ambi- 
tious heart  and  scorned  plebeian  name — I 
will  not  remain  below  —  I  will  not  /  " 

She  waved  her  clenched  hands  in  the  air 
and  with  panting  breath  walked  quickly  up 
and  down. 

"Uncle  Eric  knows  this  hidden  fire  in  my 
heart  —  Dagobert  thinks  and  feels  and  suf- 
fers just  as  I  do  —  and  with  the  whole  nar- 


row-minded haughtiness  of  his  class  he 
tries  to  suffocate  it.  *  We  should  seek  the 
support  for  our  dignity  within  ourselves,  not 
in  outward  accident,'  says  the  great  philos- 
opher—  ridiculous!  That  is  just  what 
goads  me ;  I  feel  myself  bound  to  a  mar- . 
tyr's  stake,  I  gnash  my  teeth  under  the 
curb  and  curse  the  maliciousness  of  fate 
which  has  carried  the  young  eagle  into  the 
crow's  nest !  Whence  come  these  uncon- 
querable sensations  ?  They  have  been  here 
so  long  as  I  have  breathed ;  they  must 
have  their  source  in  the  blood  which 
streams  through  me.  It  is  no  chimera,  that 
aristocratic  consciousness  —  there  may  be 
threads  opening  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration which  unconsciously  connect  us 
with  past  greatness,  although  outwardly  no 
more  perceptible, — as  in  our  case  for  exam- 
ple, over  whose  real  origin  deadly  silence, 
impenetrable  darkness  lies  —  " 

This  passionately  uttered  plaint  sunk 
suddenly  with  the  last  words  in  a  kind  of 
stammer,  —  in  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
wooded  paths,  which  we  were  just  passing, 
Mr.  Claudius  stood  looking  at  the  excited 
girl  with  quiet,  grave  eyes. 

"  Some  time  this  darkness  shall  be  re- 
moved, Charlotte,  I  promise  you,"  said  he 
calmly.  "But  then  only  shall  you  learn  the 
truth  when  you  can  bear  it ;  when  life  and 
I"  —  he  pointed  with  a  commanding  ges- 
ture to  himself —  "  have  made  you  more 
reasonable.  Now  go  home.  And  one  thing 
more  ;  I  strictly  forbid  you  in  future  this 
kind  of  moqnlight  promenades  in  Miss  von 
Sassen's  company ;  the  delusion  of  great- 
ness is  infectious ;  you  will  understand 
me." 

Strange,  this  girl  with  the  strong  spirit 
found  not  a  word  of  reply ;  surprise  may 
for  a  moment  have  paralyzed  her  and  made 
her  imresisting.  With  a  defiant  toss  of  the 
head,  she  pressed  my  hand  violently,  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

I  was  alone  with  him  —  fear  and  anxiety 
were  stealing  over  me  ;  but  I  would  not  let 
him  see  that  I  was  afraid — not  just  now  I 
I  walked,  for  my  quick  feet  too  slow,  to- 
wards the  Caroline's-joy  and  he  went,  silent, 
beside  me.  The  hall  was  brightly  lighted  ; 
also  in  the  corridor  which  ran  back  of  my 
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room,  two  lamps  burned  every  evening  by  my  last  day  I  shall  not  forget  the  reproach- 
Mr.  Claudius'  order.  Before  this  corridor  ful  glance  which  met  mine.  Never  had  a 
on  whose  step  I  stood,  he  stopped.  human  eye  looked  at  me  so,  never  !     He 

You  went  away  from  me  in  anger  this  turned  away  and  left  the  house,  but  not  a 

afternoon,"  said  he.    Give  me  your  hand,  I  sound  passed  his  lips. 
wouU  rather  not  make  such  a  bad  expc-        Involuntarily  I  pressed  my  hand  to  my 

rience    as    Heini   with  the  naughty    ra-  heart  as  if  I  had  received  a  blow  of  a  dag- 

ven."  ger,— how  it  pained  me  !    It  was  penitence, 

He    extended    his    hand    toward   me.  deep  penitence.    I  rushed  down  the  steps, 

Through  a  deep-red  glass  in  the  corridor-  out  into  the  open  grounds  —  I  would  give 

door  the  lamp-light  cast  a  red  reflection  on  him  the  hand  which  he  desired,  and  beg 

his  white  fingers  and  the  diamond  ring  him  not  to  be  angry.    But  the  square  was 

flashed  brightly.    I  shuddered.  empty ;  also  I  heard  no  sound  of  departing 

"It  is  full  of  blood!"  I  cried  horrified,  steps  on  .the  gravel  walk  —  Mr.   Claudius 

and  pushed  the  hand  away.  must  have  gone  into  the  woods. 

He  started  back  and  looked  at  me  —  till  ^ulia  A.  Sprague, 


J.  N. 

[When  Mr.  Bacon,  the  artist,  was  tetuning  to  Europe  from  his  viat  home  a  year  since,  the  steamer  in  which  he  sailed 
p  ssed  in  the  night  time  another,  homeward^bouod,  that  he  afterward  learned  bore  home  his  young  artist  friend.  Jay 
Kewcomb,  who  died  among  his  friends  in  Boston  a  ftw  days  after  hi*  arrival  Mr.  Bacon  sends  the  following  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  mother  as  a  memorial  of  the  event  and  the  friend  beloved.] 

"A  pleasant  morning,  mate,  we're  drifting  forth 

Right  well,  —  what  says  the  log  ?  " 
"  We're  doing  well,  sir,  and  with  wind  to  north 

Not  any  fear  of  fog. 

We'll  clear  the  banks  to-day." 

"  What  was  it,  mate,  you  signaled  late  at  night  ? 

I  heard  the  sudden  scream 
And  hiss  of  rockets,  and  the  flashing  light  * 

That  broke  into  my  dream 
Ot  thousand  miles  away." 

"  In  middle  watch  we  learned  by  signal's  blaze 

A  Cunard  crossed  our  track ; 
The  Parthia,  I  think, — ^about  these  days 

She  should  be  coming  back,  — 
She  sailed  the  first  of  May." 

Unknown  we  met,  we  who  together 

Had  roamed  among  strange  sights  and  places, 

He  homeward  bound,  to  look  once  more 

On  native  land  and  dear  home  faces. 

They  write  to-day  "  He's  gone."    He's  reached 

The  hav'n  where  travel'rs  are  at  rest 

Our  paths,  alas,  will  cross  no  more, 

I  wander  yet,  he's  with  the  blest 

But  some  day  we  shall  meet  anew, 

Till  then,  beloved  friend,  adieu  I 


Pafis^  Aug.  1871. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

AUTUMN  was  approaching.  Septem- 
ber was  the  month  appointed  for  mov- 
ing the  great  waters  at  St.  Reese.  Then 
ten  families,  at  the  least,  were  to  tear  up 
their  roots  from  their  native  soil  and  try 
the  new  fields  of  the  distant  West.  Dis- 
tant then  indeed ;  without  railroads,  with- 
little,  comparatively,  known  of  its  grand  ca- 
pabilities, its  future  greatness  only  vaguely 
dreamed  of:  yet  New  England's  sons  and 
daughters,  with  the  indomitable  pluck  and 
energy  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  rose  up 
without  fear  and  went  out  boldly  into  its 
unknown  wilderness. 

The  preparations  for  the  great  and  crown- 
ing event  of  the  occasion,  the  marriage  of 
Pbebe  Morse  and  Deacon  Jones,  were 
completed.  Phebe  had  entered  into  her 
honors  ;  and  a  proud  and  happy  woman 
she  was  with  her  magnificent  wardrobe  — 
the  beautifully  laundried  and  lavendered 
underclothes  were  pronounced  by  her  "good 
enough  for  a  queen,  or  Lillie  which  was 
just  the  same  ;  "  her  pretty  morning  dress 
of  nice  delai:;e,  her  handsome  merino  with 
its  velvet  trimmings  and  shawl  and  gloves 
to  match,  and  the  handsome  bonnet  on 
whose  towering  crown  she  would  behold 
forever  the  united  names  of  the  Deacon 
and  Lillie. 

Phebe  had  had  a  lonely  and  not  over 
happy  life,  but  she  was  rewarded  now,  not 
80  much  by  the  possession  of  the  many 
gifts  she  had  received  —  but  because  of 
the  universal  love  and  respect  of  her  towns- 
women  that  they  indicated.  As  she  had 
often  said,  she  had  money  and  could  buy 
for  herself  all  that  she  really  needed.  But 
to  carry  away  with  her,  as  she  was  going  to 
do,  such  testimonials  of  love  was  alone 
enough  to  make  her  happy  for  life  —  with- 
out the  Deacon  in  addition.  But  with 
him!  — 

As  for  Franz  and  his  femily  they  were 
ready  also— ready  to  drift  anywhere  that 
Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood  might  pilot  them, 
and  it  took  but  a  brief  time  to  prepare  their 
belongings  for  removal. 

Lillie,  to  the  unceasing  wonder  of  all, 
took  the  preparations  quietly,  though  their 


end  was  to  be  the  removal  of  her  idol,  her 
darling  pet,  forever  and  forever  from  her 
sight.  They  did  not  dream  how  soon  she 
was  to  follow.  They  had  no  suspicion  that 
a  home  was  being  built  for  her,  a  hearth- 
stone lighted  in  the  far  northern  wilds  of 
Minnesota  —  then  nearly  unknown  —  the 
home  still  of  the  roving  redman,  the  feed- 
ing ground  of  the  buffalo,  but  a  country 
rich  in  soil,  salubrious  in  climate,  and  beau- 
tiful in  forest  and  prairie.  But  it  was  true, 
and  this  was  the  story  of  how  it  happened. 

At  that  point  now  known  as  St.  Paul, 
a  half  dozen  bold,  brave,  healthly,  stalwart 
youths  from  Vermont,  had,  nearly  three 
years  before,  accidentally  landed.  They 
had  wandered  out  to  the  West  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  making  their  way  up  the 
Northern  Mississippi  in  a  little  flat  boat 
which  they  had  purchased  for  the  purpose, 
and  going  ashore  at  this  place,  one  lovely  , 
October  day;  struck  by  the  beautiful  aspect 
of  its  surroundings,  by  the  fiicilities  it  of- 
fered for  the  building  up  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  town,  and  reading  its  future  with 
a  prophetic  eye  they  said  one  to  another, 

"  Let  us  build  here  our  tabernacles  and 
call  this  unknown  land  our  home  1 " 

It  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  it  was 
determined  upon.  The  young  men  left  no 
richly  stocked  warehouses  behind  them  to 
be  burglariously  entered  and  sacked;  no 
dishonest  tenants  to  run  riot  through  their 
beautiful  houses,  and  abscond,  rents  unpaid- 
Their  sole  earthly  possessions  consisted  of 
the  flat  boat  they  had  with  them,  the  clothes 
on  their  backs  and  in  their  valises,  and  an 
average  of  one  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

With  this  tliey  determined  to  stock  an 
indefinite  extent  of  prairie  with  Wiscon- 
sin cattle,  and  buy  wheat  for  planting  as 
many  acres  as  they  could  manage  to  break 
up. 

"  Wc  will  rely  on  Uncle  Sam's  liberality 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  for  lumber  to 
build  our  log  cabins  and  manufacture  our 
furniture,  but,  alas,  we  must  pay  for  our 
•  tin-dippers,  our  tea-kettle  and  our  frying- 
pan." 

So  on  this  economical  scale  they  com- 
menced life  in  Minnesota,  working  indus- 
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triously  themselves ;  their  cattle  and  their 
acres  working  still  more  industriously  lor 
them;  their  flat  boat  carrying  down  the 
river  to  market,  fabulous  quantities  of 
wheat  and  com,  and  bringing  back  the 
thousand  conveniences  of  life  which  at  first 
they  had  wisely  done  without,  until  there 
were  six  nice  log  cabins  well  furnished,  and 
only  needing  a  wife  to  make  life  in  them 
one  long  delightful  season  of  contentment 
and  happiness.    Happy  dream  I 

To  one  of  these  cabins  Lillie  was  to  go 
in  November,  six  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Phebe  and  the  departure  of  the  emi- 
grants of  St.  Reese.  And  the  other  cabins 
were  also  soon  to  be  cheered  by  the  same 
blessed  event — ^the  entrance  of  a  wife. 

Lillie  had  become  acquainted  with  Ellis 
Ware  at  a  school  where  she  was  for  two 
years  studying.  They  had  been  often 
thrown  together;  Ihey  became  attached 
and,  what  was  not  very  surprising,  at  last 
engaged.  It  was  a  fortunate  engagement, 
notwithstanding  the  log  cabin  in  Minnesota, 
and  notwithstanding  everybody  cried  out 
when  it  finally  became  known. 

"What  a  pity!  Only  think  of  Lillie's 
marrying  and  going  to  live  in  a  log  cabin 
in  Minnesota ! " 

It  was  to  this  cabin  that  Lillie  determined 
if  possible  to  take  little  Elfie,  and  keep  her 
as  her  own.  She  had  not  a  particle  of  fear 
but  she  would  be  able  to  educate  and  bring 
her  up  well,  and  as  both  will  pass  out  of 
our  notice  chiefly  in  a  short  time,  it  is  best 
to  say  here  that  Lillie's  anticipations  in  the 
matter  were  not  disappointed. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the 
wedding  of  Phebe  and  the  Deacon.  It  was 
as  quiet  as  befitted  the  time  and  circum- 
stances. But  this  I  wiU  say,  that  Phebe 
looked  pretty,  pretty  as  the  Deacon  had 
expected,  in  her  nice,  trim  wedding  dress, 
and  neat  collar,  gloves,  and  a  pale  rose- 
colored  necktie.  Nor  did  Mrs.  Wood  fail  to 
burst  out  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
was  over,  with  "  I  declare  Phebe  Morse, — 
Phebe  Jones  I  mean, — I  never  did  in  all  my 
bom  days  sec  anybody  grow  so  good  look- 
ing as  you  have  these  last  few  days. 
Hasn't  she,  Deacon?" 

The  Deacon  beamed  and  perfectly  agreed 
with  her. 


"  I  allays  knowed  Phebe'd  look  pretty  if 
she  was  only  dressed  up  ! " 

Phebe  blushed  like  a  young  girl,  looking 
prettier  still,  when  forthwith  a  general  kiss- 
ing of  the  bride  commenced,  which  was, 
however,  carried  on  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  without  exciting  the  Deacon's  jealousy 
in  the  least 

The  wedding  day  went  by,  as  such  days 
will,  cake  and  wine  circulated  and  the 
hilarity  was  generaL 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to 
paint  the  leave-taking,  the  tears  and  fare- 
wells on  the  day  of  departure,  or  the  weari- 
ness of  the  journey  in  wagons,  in  canal 
boats,  until  finally  they  entered  the  steam 
boat  Missouri  on  Lake  Erie,  where  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Franz  and  Babili, 
and,  on  the  smallest  capital,  grew  £&mous  as 
a  woman  wise  in  medical  lore. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

It  was  a  brisk,  lovely  moming  when  Dea- 
con Jones  was  giving  me  the  last  instal- 
ment of  the  story  I  have  been  telling  you. 
Of  course  it  had  not  all  been  told  at  once : 
but  wedged  in,  a  bit  at  a  time,  as  the 
pauses  in  the  storm,  and  the  convenienoe 
of  narrator  and  auditor  permitted. 

On  this  last  morning, — it  was  last  in 
more  senses  than  one,  for  we  were  nearing 
Milwaukee  where  the  Vermont  party  was 
to  leave  the  steamer,  the  foreign  emigrants 
having  with  few  exceptions  already  gone 
ashore  at  Green  Bay — we  were  standing  to- 
gether, the  Deacon  and  I,  near  the  guards, 
he  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  his  story 
leisurely  whittling  a  piece  of  pine  wood, 
making  a  toy  for  Elfie,  who  had  already 
fiUlen  heir  to  a  vast  share  of  his  love  and 
attention,  and  who  was  not  yet  weU  enough 
to  ran  about  the  deck.  I  was  listening, 
and  in  a  vacant  sort  of  way  watching,  as  I 
leaned,  the  long  foaming  wake  stretching 
like  a  band  of  silver,  £u:  behind  us,  as  the 
prow  of  the  Missouri  cut  swifUy  through 
the  blue  waters,  still  turbulent  firom  the  long 
and  heavy  gale. 

As  I  stood  thus  vacantly  r^;arding  the 
waves  and  occasionally  glancing  along  the 
horizon,  far  away  in  the  North  a  strange 
and  beautiful  sight  suddenly  arrested  my 
gaze.    What  was  it?    I  rabbed  my  eyes 
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and  looked  again ;  I  shaded  them  with  my 
hand  and  still  looked,  unable  as  yet  to  be- 
lieve what  they  reported  so  distinctly  to  my 
brain. 

<<  Why  Deacon  T'  I  at  length  exclaimed, 
looking  at  him  in  amaze.  "  What  city  can 
that  be  ?  We  have  passed  no  such  place 
as  that;  such  towers,  and  domes,  and 
steeples,  and  magnificent  palaces !  Why 
where  can  we  be  ?  " 

«WcU  I'm  blamed  if  I  know!  Wc 
ought  to  a'  stopped  there !  See  here,  Cap- 
Ung,  what  place  do  you  call  that  ?  Why 
didn't  we  stop  there  instead  o'  wasting  our 
time  at  the  Manito  Islands,  where  there 
aint  nuthing  to  be  seen  ?  " 

The  Captain  looked  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  a  wild  gleam  stealing  into  his 
eyes  as  he  leaned  forward,  peering  long 
and  keenly  under  his  large  brown  hand  at 
the  strange  and  beautiful  vision  that  met 
his  eyes. 

<'  The  Lord  only  knows  what  place  it  is!" 
he  at  length  slowly  and  reluctantiy  said, 
drawing  a  deep  and  tremeulous   breath. 

«<  I've  been  steaming  it  on  these  Lakes 
these  eight  years  now;  ever  since  they 
built  the  first  log-cabin  on  the  prairie  where 
Chicago  now  stands,  and  I've  never  seen  a 
city  there  before.  And  Lord !  who'd  ever 
build  in  the  middle  o'  the  Lake  where  there 
aint  no  island  ?  " 

The  number  of  spectators  had  by  this 
time  increased,  and  the  Captain  looking 
around  upon  them  with  a  scared  look  ad^ 
ded: 

«<IVe  heard  of  the  Flying  Dutchman 
and  other  phantom  ships,  but  them  were 
ships — ^this  is  a  city,  and  a  big  one ;  and 
I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  that  we  sailed  over 
that  veiy  spot  where  it  stands  an  hour  ago, 
and  'twasn't  there  then.  Here  Jack  I "  he 
shouted  in  an  excited  voice  to  a  fireman 
down  below,  "look  out  for  the  fires,  and 
you,  Ezra,  see  to  that  saiety-valve ;  don't 
let  the  steam  get  too  high ! " 

And  giving  a  long,  eager  look  around  the 
horizon,  he  resumed  his  gaze  upon  the 
wonderful  vision  still  looming  up  superbly 
in  the  North,  and,  stranger  still,  silenUy 
moving  its  miles  of  snow-white  magnifi- 
cence slowly  and  steadily  after  us.  The 
anxious  frown  gathered  deeper  and  deeper 
Y#k  ZLinii-4 


on  the  brow  of  the  Captain  as  he  continued 
to  watch  it,  not  stirring  from  his  eager 
position  a  few  minutes  longer,  then,  thrust- 
ing his  nervous  hands  deep  into  his  pock- 
ets, he  paced  the  deck  with  thoughtful 
strides,  ever  and  anon  shaking  his  head, 
and  frowning  with  increasing  anxiety. 

In  all  cases  where  the  presiding  mind  is 
perturbed,  inferior  ones  catch  the  contagion. 
This  was  no  exception,  certainly.  There 
was  hardly  a  passenger  left  on  board  who 
was  not  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  Cap- 
tain's evident  bewilderment  and  surprise, 
though  their  attention  was  pretty  equally 
divided  between  his  troubled  face  and  the 
beautiful  vision  steadily  moving  with  such 
supernatural  facility  a  mile  or  two  in  our 
wake. 

Stories  of  shipwreck  and  disaster  follow- 
ing on  unusual  and  ineiq>licable  appearances 
at  sea,  came  to  many  a  mind ;  and  two  or  . 
three  crept  silently  to  their  state-rooms,  re« 
turning  immediately  with  huge  carpet-bags 
all  packed  and  ready  for  the  emergency  of 
going  to  the  bottom. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  shared  this  feeling  in 
any  considerable  degree.  The  fact  is,  I 
had  been  speculating  on  the  nature  of  the 
object  which  was  exciting  so  much  anxiety. 
I  remembered  stories  I  had  read  of  The 
Fala  Morgana:  of  mirages  on  the  desert 
and  on  the  sea ;  of  phantom  lakes  luring 
on  the  traveller,  dying  of  thirst,  to  waters 
never  to  be  reached,  and  had  soon  made  up 
my  mind  that  this  was  one  of  those  illusive 
visions,  harmless  as  beautiful,  and  only 
very  rarely  seen  in  our  high  northern  lati- 
tudes. 

Never  shall  I  f<»get  the  regret  I  felt,  and 
the  surprise  of  others,  as  suddenly  the  spell 
which  held  us  all  dissolved,  and  the  whole 
beautiful  vision— palaces,  towers,  minarets,, 
shining  streets,  seemed,  as  by  an  earth* 
quake,  to  break  into  fragments  and  fade 
away  none  could  tell  how  or  whither.  A 
few  exclamations  of  delighted  wonder,  a 
little  shame-£u;ed  laughter  at  their  useless 
fears,  and  the  company  went  back  to  their 
state-rooms,  talking  over  the  scene  as  they 
went  to  begin  preparations  for  the  landing 
at  Milwaukee  which  was  then  not  twenty 
miles  distant. 

« Stop,  Deacon !  ^  I  called  out,  aa  the 
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latter  was  about  to  follow.  "  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  longer.    YouVe  plenty  of  time." 

The  Deacon  came  back  looking  pleased. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  story  of  Babili  and 
all  those  good  people  that  you've  been  tell- 
ing me  about ;  and  you  told  it  so  well  too  I 
Why,  Deacon,  do  you  know  that  you  have 
real  talent  ?    You  could  write  a  novel." 

"  I  write  a  novel ! "  he  exclaimed,  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  little  apparent  horror  and 
a  good  deal  of  secret  pleasure.  "  Do  you 
think  rd  do  anything  so  bad  as  that  ?  And 
as  to  my  telling  you  a  story — it*s  only  just 
things  that  has  happened,  that  I've  told 
you.  I  don't  call  that  anything.  Why 
things  is  always  happening  almost  every- 
where, only  folks  don't  notice  it ! " 

"To  be  sure  they  are.  Deacon  I "  I  as- 
sented, with  an  honest  endeavor  to  soothe 
his  feelings,  wounded  by  my  judging  him 
capable  of  the  enormity  of  writing  a  novel. 
"  And  the  very  best  stories  that  were  ever 
written  were  simply  accounts  of  things  that 
just  either  happened  or  might  have  hap- 
pened." 

He  stood  silent  for  a  minute,  his  jack- 
knife  suspended  over  the  half-finished  toy 
he  still  held  in  his  hand,  evidently  ponder- 
ing my  doctrine. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  that  would  be  a 
novel  ? " 

"  Something  very  like  it" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  the 
stories  you  read  in  novels  are  things  that 
has  happened  ?  " 

^*  No,  Deacon  1  not  one  quarter  of  them. 
If  they  were  they'd  be  better.  They  don't 
read  true.  Yours  would.  Deacon ;  only 
'tisn't  half  finished  yet.  And,  dear,  dear  I 
how  am  I  ever  to  get  at  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  rest  of  what  ?  I've  told  you  about 
all  I  could  think  of." 

"  O,  I  mean  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  years  to  come  to  all  these  people  we've 
been  talking  about.  To  poor,  little,  silly 
Babili,  and  her  children,  and  that  poor 
goosey  Franz ;  and  Mrs.  Wood  and  Phebe. 
I  like  Phebe  I  But  where  is  she,  Deacon  ? 
and  Where's  Mrs.  Wood  ?  Why  haven't  I 
seen  them  about  the  steamer  ?  " 

"  O,  seasick !  dead  beat  I  can't  get  out 
o'  their  berths.    It's  kept  me  pretty  busy 


looking  arter  them,  and  Babili  and  the  chil- 
dren, I  can  tell  you.  Not  that  I  mind  it  a 
bit.     I  like  to  do  it." 

"  I'm  sure  you  do.  Deacon  !  You're  like 
Phebe,— always  more  ready  to  work  for 
others  than  for  yourself  1 " 

How  pleased  he  looked  at  this  compari- 
son ! 

"But  you'll  have  it  easier  soon,  when 
you're  all  landed  and  settled,  and  living  in 
your  nice  new  log-cabins  near  each  other 
and  near  Milwaukee.  Though  with  the 
Franzes  under  your  protection  still,  you'll 
always  find  enough  to  do.  How  I  should 
like  to  come  and  see  you  all  sometime ;  and 
I  mean  to.  I  must  follow  the  poor  little 
fortunes  ot  Babili,  and  I  shall  want  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Phebe ;  I  like  her  so 
much  now,  without  having  seen  her.  She's 
so  sterling  1 " 

The  Deacon  beamed  upon  me  at  this,  his 
homely  face  all  alight  with  unalloyed  satis- 
faction. We  had  become  good  friends  in 
our  little  labors  of  love  together  over  the 
Franzes. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  was  his  assenting 
answer,  "when  you  know  Phebe,  you'll 
know  the  right  downest,  nicest,  best,  pa- 
tientist  critter  that  ever  lived,  ef  I  do  say 
it!" 

"  Of  course  I  shall !  I  know  that,  Dea- 
con !  I  know  what  Phebe  is,  I  should 
hope,  after  all  you've  told  me  about  her ! " 
I  said  earnestly,  as  I  saw  the  tears  coming 
into  the  good  man's  eyes,  though  he  winked 
hard  to  hide  them.  "  But  I  do  hope  they'll 
be  able  to  come  out  on  deck  long  enough 
for  me  to  speak  to  them  a  minute  before 
landing.  I  can  see  them  in  my  mind's 
eye  now,  and  I  think  I  could  describe  them 
both,  especially  Mrs.  Wood..    Shall  I  try?" 

"  Ef  you  want  to,"  he  answered,  looking 
at  me  with  a  little  dubious  laugh.  "  But 
you'll  be  a  smart  woman  to  describe  a  per- 
son you've  never  seen." 

"  O  yes !  and  I  am  a  smart  woman* 
That  was  settled,  you  know,  when  I  got  all 
the  credit  for  taking  care  of  Babili's  sick 
children,  while  you  did  all  the  work  !  But 
to  begin  with  Mrs.  Wood.  She's  very 
tall!" 

A  little  affirmative  nod  firom  the  Deacon. 

"  She's  straight  as  a  grenadier  I " 
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A  great  nod. 

"  Her  shoulders  are  square  and  flat,  and 
her  back  has  more  expression  than  other 
peoples'  faces  1 " 

"  Right !  haw  !  haw !  haw !  "  the  Dea- 
con roared.  "  I  can  always  tell  by  her  back 
when  her  dander's  up  ! " 

"She  has  black  eyes"— I  went  on— 
"  that  look  you  through  and  through — as 
they're  doing  this  minute  ;  for  there  Mrs. 
Wood  stands  1 " 

In  fact,  the  very  figure  I  had  described 
had  at  that  moment  emerged,  with  the 
step  of  a  grenadier,  from  the  gangway,  and 
now  stood  holding  fast  to  a  providential 
post,  by  which  she  braced  herself  against 
the  pitching  of  the  steamer,  and  stared  un- 
flinchingly in  my  face. 

I  saw  in  a  moment'  that  my  conception 
of  her  so  far  as  it  went,  was  true  to  the 
letter,  and  I  was  glad.  I  will  only  add, 
what  my  eyes  helped  me  to  determine,  that 
the  woman  before  me  was  a  thorough  type 
of  the  old-time  New  England  woman : — 
hardy,  wiry,  resolute-looking,  as  if  she  had 
wrestled  with  the  East  winds  for  half  a 
century,  and  had  always  come  off  conqueror. 
You've  all  seen  such  women  if  you've  trav- 
elled much  in  northern  New  England, 
though  the  type  may  be  now  becoming 
scarce. 

Well  was  it  for  New  England,  however, 
that  such  women  were  to  be  found  there  in 
its  early  days.  They  were  many  then; 
how  else  could  New  England  have  become 
what  she  has  ?  Who  else  could  have  bat- 
tled as  they  did  with  its  rigorous  climate 
when  conveniences  and  comforts  were  com- 
paratively few?  Who  but  such  as  they 
could  have  endured  the  hardships  of  pi- 
oneer-life in  a  rocky  and  wild  country,  often 
bringing  up  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren, with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  the 
elder  ones  as  the  younger,  one  after  an- 
other, came  regularly  along,  but  every  one 
almost  sure  to  grow  up  strong,  bright.  Ber- 
serkers of  boys,  and  rosy,  vigorous  girls, 
such  as  we  see  but  seldom  now. 

In  Mrs.  Wood's  time  that  type  of  femi- 
nine hardihood  was,  as  I  have  stated,  be- 
coming far  less  frequent.  Since  cooking- 
stoves  and  the  air-tight  demon  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  open  fire,  and  our  houses, 


sealed  to  air-tights  also,  have  been  made 
so  comfortable  as  to  almost  suffocate  us  in 
our  beds,  the  race  has  waned  in- size,  in 
vigor,  in  health,  in  the  productive  capacity. 
It  needed  the  long,  wide  kitchen  of  the 
olden  time, — the  immense  fire-place  and 
vast  chimney,  up  whose  yawning  throat 
crackled  and  roared  the  flames  of  a  half- 
cord  of  burning  hickory,  and  from  which 
radiated  heat  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  small  hurricane  sweeping  in  at  the 
cat-hole  by  the  outer  door,  as  well  as  at 
the  innumerable  cracks  amid  which  the 
winds  whirled  and  battled,  making  shrill 
music  all  the  long  wild  and  wintry  nights. 
It  needed  all  these  contingencies  to  make 
the  men  and  women  what  they  were  in  the 
early  days, — sturdy,  enduring,  indomitable 
— progenitors  ot  the  noblest  army  that  ever 
went  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life ;  that 
army  of  bold,  brave  Saxons,  which,  swarm- 
ing out  from  the  New  England  hills  and 
mountains,  has  peopled  the  land  with  the 
staunchest  of  workers  and  thinkers,  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  lakes  ol  the  North  half-way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Alas,  that  so  many  of  the  emigrants  now 
following  in  their  wake  are  of  another  race 
and  quality,  with  other  views  and  less 
sturdy  principles ! 

But  I  am  forgetting  that  Mrs.  Wood  has 
been  standing  looking  at  me  all  this  while. 

"  Do  bring  her  here.  Deacon,"  I  said, 
"  I  want  to  be  introduced." 

The  Deacon  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  in 
another  minute  was  with  some  difficulty 
leading  her  towards  me,  over  the  piles  of 
luggage  with  which  the  passengers  prepar- 
ing to  go  ashore  had  without  scruple  cum- 
bered the  deck. 

"  Now  Deacon,"  she  said,  promptly  in- 
terrupting the  introduction  the  good  man 
had  commenced,  and  taking  my  hand, 
"  there's  no  need  of  any  o'  that  palaver ! 
I  know  who  this  is  jest  as  well  as  you  do. 
Land !  as  if,  after  hearing  yoa  talk  of  no- 
body else  for  most  a  week,  and  using  my 
own  eyes  for  three  minutes,  I  need  anybody 
to  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  woman  I've  got 
before  me!  Don't  I  know?  She's  jest 
one  o'  my  sort,  though  I  have  been  brought 
up  In  the  back^oc^ds^^and^j^^ lived  in 
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cities  !  She's  better  educated— of  course 
she  must  be — and  so's  different  as  far  as 
that  goes.  But  that  aint  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  take  to  her  like  a  sister,  when,  as 
I  say,  she's  one  o'  my  sort,  and  haint  been 
too  proud  and  lazy  to  look  after  my  sick, 
when  there  wa'n't  nobody  else  to  do  it,  as 
she's  been  doing." 

"  No  reason  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Wood  ;" 
I  agreed,  giving  her  hand  a  grasp  as  warm 
as  her  own,  aqd  ignoring  the  slight  con- 
fusion of  language  niarking  her  eloquent 
exordium.  "  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you 
are  giving  me  credit  for  a  great  deal  of 
work  which  the  Deacon  has  performed. 
He  has  been  the  Good  Samaritan  in  the 
case,  and  not  1 1 " 

Mrs.  Wood  shook  her  head  with  an  air 
.that  said  plainer  than  words,  "  I  know  bet- 
ter than  that !  You  can't  cheat  me  with 
your  modesty ! " 

So,  as  it  really  seemed  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  programme  that  I 
should  sail  imder  £cdse  colors,  I  permitted 
the  good  woman  to  glory  in  her  unequalled 
penetration  and  simply  asked, 

"  Where's  Phebe  ?    I  want  to  see  her  I " 

The  Deacon  would  have  gladly  allowed 
me  to  wear  any  quantity  of  borrowed 
feathers  in  return  for  this  remark,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  make  a  last  effort 
to  bring  his  wife  on  deck.  Mrs.  Wood 
looked  after  him  with  a  compassionate 
shake  of  the  head,  and  the  remark  : 

"A^utas  weak  as  she  is.  Not  much 
to  choose  between  them.  It's  Phebe's 
great  weakness  to  give  up,  and  it's  his  to 
let  her.  Now  she  thinks  she's  too  seasick 
to  come  out  till  the  last  minute.  She  needs 
a  little  of  your  pluck  and  mine !  " — Mrs. 
Wood  had  not  set  her  foot  on  deck  since 
she  started  until  that  morning. —  "How 
she's  ever  to  get  on  when  she  has  to  fight 
the  Indians,  if  she  hasn'{  nerve  enough  to 
fight  seasickness,  especially  now  it's  most 
over,  I  don't  know  ! " 

It  was  Mrs.  Wood's  fevorite  little  theory 
that  life  in  the  West  was  one  perpetual 
warfare  with  Indians  and  bufiEdos ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  she  could  so  readily  have 
been  persuaded  to  cast  her  lot  in  with  the 
other  emigrants  from  St.  Reese  and  move 
bodily  to  a  new  and  then  far  distant  coun- 


try, had  it  not  been  for  that  exciting  pros- 
pect. The  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
her  vast  energies,  which  it  would  furnish, 
were  really  the  magnetic  force  which  at 
length  settled  the  matter  in  her  nrind. 

We  had  already  turned  our  prow  and 
were  rounding  swiftly  in  to  the  deep  bay, 
where,  amid  bold  and  jutting  bead-lands 
the  city  of  the  Lake,  Milwaukee,  then  but 
recently  wakened  from  the  wilderness^  was 
pluming  her  young  pinions  for  the  upward 
flight  she  has  since  taken,  when  the  Dea- 
con at  last  appeared  with  Phebe  on  his 
arm,  his  face  all  blushes  and  smiles  and 
quite  exultant  in  expression.  He  presented 
his  wife  with  all  the  laudable  pride  of  a 
widower  just  married  to  a  good  woman,  or 
one  whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  so.  la 
his  happy  case  we  all  know  it  was  as  real 
as  the  stars  and  the  sunshine,  and  as  bright 
withal. 

But  the  boat  W4S  at  the  landing ;  there 
was  only  a  moment  for  roe  to  say  that  the 
introduction  was  only  an  aggravation,  and 
that  I  should  never  be  satisfied  until  I  had 
been  to  see  them  in  their  new  home — ^as  I 
hoped  some  day  to  do — to  kurry  to  bid  for- 
lorn looking  Franz  and  Babili  and  the  chil- 
dren, good-bye,  and  help  them  off  with 
their  multiplicity  of  bags  and  bundles. 

Franz'  huge,  clamped  sea-chests,  where- 
in their  varied  household  gear  was  se- 
curely packed,  claimed  the  strength  of  the 
sturdy  sailors  for  their  transportation  to  the 
dock.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  few  min- 
utes ;  everything  was  at  last  landed,  the 
pilot's  bell  tinkled,  the  engine  gave  a  few 
short,  jerking  puffs  as  the  steamer  backed 
away  from  the  landing  and  we  were  once 
more  on  our  way  to  Chicago,  minus  three 
quarters  of  the  freight  and  passengers  with 
which  she  had  left  Bufi^o  ten  days  before. 

As  I  stood  looking  after  the  little  group 
in  which  I  was  most  interested,  still  stand- 
ing bewildered  on  the  dock,  a  half  dozen 
cartmen,  ambitious  of  a  fare,  dragging  them 
as  many  different  ways,  it  was  quite  a  re- 
lief to  see  a  solitary  Indian,  whom  I  had 
observed  standing  sedately  on  one  side  as 
they  went  ashore,  approach  Mrs.  Wood, 
with  the  stately  step  of  the  Red  man  in  his 
best  estate,  and  hold  out  his  hand  as  if  for 
a  friendly  greeting.    I  have  no  doubt  he 
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was  saluting  her  with  the  emphatic  interjec- 
tion,  "  How  I "  but  as  the  boat  was  already 
too  iar  distant  for  me  to  hear,  this  point 
must  forever  remain  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery. But  as  I  lost  sight  of  them  at  last  it 
was  comforting  to  think  of  the  active  scenes 
of  warfare  which  must,  even  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  new  home,  be  shaping  them- 
selves in  her  energetic  brain,  and  the  exul- 
tation she  must  feel  at  being  able  with  em- 
phatic atterance  to  say  to  all  doubters,  "  I 
told  you  so ! " 

CHAPTER    XXm. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  bridge  over  a 
number  of  years,  from  the  day  on  which 
the  little  party  of  Vermont  emigrants  left 
the  steamer  Missouri  at  Milwaukee,  to  a 
period  ten  years  later. 

The  intercourse  between  the  East  and 
the  West  was  at  that  day  by  no  means  so 
£idle  and  constant  as  it  now  is.  Postages 
were  high,  twenty-five  cents  being  the  rate 
for  a  single  letter  to  any  distance  over  three 
htkndred  miles.  Money  was  scarce,  and 
those  delightful  missives  were,  conse- 
quently, unless  between  near  kindred  or  in- 
timate friends, 

**  Like  aogeFs  visits, 
Few  and  ftr  between.** 

During  that  period,  therefore,  I  heard 
but  little  of  Babili  and  her  friends,  learning 
only  once  or  twice,  indirectly  or  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  that  they  were  all  comfortably 
settled,  in  or  near  Milwaukee,  as  had  been 
th^ir  first  intention ;  that  Franz'  health  was 
gradually  Ruling,  so  that  he  no  longer  left 
the  house  except  for  a  little  exercise  on 
soft  and  sunny  days  ;  that  his  strange  lit- 
tle wife  was  stronger  and  healthier  than 
ever,  and  just  as  helpless^  but  that  the  chil- 
dren were  generally  regarded  as  miracles 
of  intelligence. 

On  receiving  these  vague  reports  I  wrote 
once  or  twice  to  Mrs.  Wood,  hoping  to 
learn  something  more  definite  ;  but  receiv- 
ing no  answer  reluctantly  gave  it  up,  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that,  as 

''The  best  hid  schemes  of  mice  and  men, 
Gang  aft  a-gley,** 

mine  was  certainly  not  likely  to  prove  an 
exception*  I  should  never  hear  from  them 
again,  but  must  wait  patiently  until  time 


and  opportunity  should  provide  better 
means,  by  allowing  me  to  visit  them  and 
learn  personally  what  I  so  much  wished  to 
know.  For  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not 
banish  from  my  mind  the  strangely  help- 
less little  family  I  had  become  so  much  in- 
terested in  during  my  memorable' voyage, 
years  before,  through  those  vast  and  beau- 
tiful lakes  of  the  North,  now  so  little 
adopted  as  means  of  transit  between  the 
East  and  West.  They  were  continually 
haunting  my  memory,  and  certainly  in  a 
psychological  point  of  view  at  least,  well 
worth  keeping  in  sight  Add  to  this,  I  had 
really  in  that  short  week,  for  various  causes 
conceived  a  strong  and  warm  liking  for 
them.  But  I  must  reconcile  myself  to  see- 
ing them,  hearing  from  them,  no  more. 

One  forenoon,  however,  the  postman's 
ring  gave  notice  that  a  mail  was  at  hand, 
and  a  large,  thick,  ill-folded  letter  was  im- 
mediately after  brought  to  my  room.  The 
post-mark  was  half-obliterated,  and  it  was 
addressed  in  a  peculiarly  stif^  precise  chi- 
rography,  evidently  by  an  unaccustomed 
hand.    Who  could  it  be  from  ? 

Now  you  will  all  recognize  at  once  that 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method  to  have  ar- 
rived at  an  answer  to  this  question  would 
have  been  to  break  the  seal  and  open  the 
letter.  But  no ;  I  did  as  nine  out  of  ten 
under  similar  circumstances  do : — I  turned 
it  over  in  my  hand,  looked  at  it  this  way 
and  that  way,  puzzled  my  eyes  over  the 
post-mark,  which  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
cipher, and  wondered  who  in  the  world  had 
sent  me  that  letter. 

Finally,  after  a  proper  time  spent  in  this 
way,  I  broke  the  huge  seal  elaborately 
stamped  with  the  head  of  a  thimble,  and 
behold  it  was  from  Mrs.  Wood!  The 
writing  cramped,  irregular,  betraying  in- 
finite effort,  but  after  all,  characteristic. 
Glad  was  I,  too,  to  welcome  it  after  so  long 
waiting. 

"Jane!"  I  called  to  the  girl  who  was 
standing  with  open  eyes  and  mouth  watch- 
ing my  proceedings,  "Jane,  don't  let  any 
one  come  up  for  an  hour  ;  I'm  going  to  be 
very  busy  and  want  to  be  alone.  And 
don't  forget  that  your  ironing  must  be  fin- 
ished this  morning.    Go  right  about  it !  " 

Jane  replied  "Yes  ma'am  I '  went  out, 
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shut  the  door,  and  ran  straight  down  stairs 
into  the  basement,  where  a  particular  friend 
ot  hers  sat  waiting.  Giving  him  an  encour- 
aging nod,  she  proceeded  at  once  to  make 
certain  preparations  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  business  of  speedily  finish- 
ing her  ironing.  Going  to  the  pantry  she 
brought  forth  the  half  of  a  large  roast  tur- 
key, a  dish  of  chicken  salad,  a  small  pie, 
bread  and  butter,  and  sundry  little  relishes 
in  the  shape  of  sauces.  These  she  deftly 
and  neatly  disposed  upon  the  ironing  ta- 
ble, and  catching  up  a  pitcher,  disappeared 
up  the  front  area-steps  into  the  street  and 
in  three  minutes  returned,  quite  out  of 
breath,  but  with  a  foaming  quart  of  beer, 
setting  this  also  on  the  table. 

"  Now,"  said  she  with  an  innocent  smile, 
as  she  dexterously  carved  the  generous 
slices  of  turkey,  "  Pat,  we'll  have  a  good 
time !  Missis  has  got  a  letter,  big  as  a 
church-door,  and  says  Vm  not  to  be  letting 
anybody  in  for  an  honr.  So  she'll  never 
know.  Here,  take  another  slice  and  some 
more  o'  this  salid.  Til  tell  her  the  cat  got 
it ! " 
And  they  Aadz  good  time. 
At  dinner  Jane  was  distressed  to  make 
known  to  me  the  carelessness  which  had 
left  the  pantry  door  open  to  the  fatal  in- 
roads of  the  marauding  cat. 

"  And  sure,  ma'am,  it's  every  bit  o'  the 
salid  and  the  better  part  o'  the  cold  turkey 
she's  been  alter  staling,  the  thaving  baste 
that  she  is  ! " 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Jane,  only  you  must 
be  more  careful  about  keeping  that  pantry 
door  shut  and  fastened.  Do  you  hear? 
Your  ironing  is  done,  I  hope." 

"And  sure,  ma'am,  but  this  is  the  poorest 

coal  we've  had  this  Spring,  for  niver  a  bit 

could  I  make  it  burn  this  whole  morning !" 

"Why,  how  did  you  manage  to  cook 

your  dinner  without  a  fire  ?  " 

"  And  indade,  ma'am,  it's  but  little  dinner 
I've  been  after  cooking,  as  ye  was  alone 
to-day.  There  was  the  sallid  and  the  coold 
turkey,  and  sure,  all  I  had  to  cook  was  the 
parates.  And  the  fire  jist  burned  up  in 
time  for  that." ' 

"  Well,  Jane,  you'll  have  to  iron  this  af- 
ternoon, that's  all ;  and  now  bring  me  that 
pie,  for  I  must  dress  and  go  out" 


"  And  indade,  ma'am,  it  was  what  I  was 
jist  going  to  be  afther  telling  you — the  cat 
ate  the  whole  o'  the  pie,  jist !  " 

"Ah  ! "  said  I,  looking  her  very  coolly 
in  the  face.  "  She  was  very  hungr}^,  was 
n't  she,  to  eat  a  large  dish  of  chicken  salad, 
half  a  turkey,  and  a  whole  pie  ?  " 

Jane  looked  completely  nonplussed. 

"  It  mustn't  happen  again,  Jane ! "  I 
added  wamingly. 

"  And  indade,  ma'am,  it  never  shall  I  " 

And  during  the  two  years  Jane  remained 
with  me  it  never  did. 

I  neglected  to  tell  you,  dear  reader,  that 
having  occasion  to  go  down  stairs  in  my 
toilet  slippers  while  Jane  and  her  friend 
were  enjoying  their  sumptuous  feast,  I  had 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  it  through  the  glass 
door  between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen. 

But  to  return  fi-om  my  episode  to  Mrs. 
Wood's  letter.  I've  read  it,  and  so  must 
you,  dear  reader. 

Respected  Madam,  —  I  aint  a-going  to 
deceive  you  and  let  you  think  that  I  didn't 
receive  your  two  letters,  for  I  did.  I  meant 
to  answer  'em  too,  and  I  began  as  many  as 
a  dozen,  at  one  time  and  another,  but  I  had 
never  written  more  than  two  or  three  let- 
ters in  my  life,  and — land  ! — when  I  tried 
to  write  you — well,  you  can  tell  by  this, 
how  awful  crotchety  they  looked — ^and  this 
isn't  half  so  bad  as  it  would  have  been  if  I 
had  written  it  six  months  ago— afore  I  took 
writing-lessons.  You  see  I  aint  one  that 
believes  in  ever  being  too  old  to  learn,  so, 
when  a  writing-master  came  along  and 
wanted  to  give  lessons,  I  said  to  Mr.  Wood, 
"  I  declare,  Mr.  Wood,  I'll  take  a  few  les- 
sons, and  then  I  can  answer  thetn  letters 
without  her  being  ashamed  of  me.  You 
see,  I  respect  myself  as  well  as  you,  and  I 
never  mean,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  make  any 
one  that  I  look  up  to  ashamed  of  me. 
Then  I  knew  you  wanted  to  hear  from  the 
Franzes,  and  your  two  letters  up  there  on 
the  mantle-piece, — ^I  always  kept  them  on 
the  mantle-piece  where  I  could  see  them  ; 
not  that  there  was  any  danger  of  my  forget- 
ting, but  I  liked  to  see  them  there,  though 
they  used  to  stare  at  me  like  ghosts,  be- 
cause I  did  not  answer  you. 

But  about  the  writing-master.    He  set 
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me  square  up  against  the  table,  made  me 
dig  my  right  elbow  into  my  side  and  hold 
my  pen  pointing,  like  a  weather-cock,  over 
my  right  shoulder,  and  told  me  to  go  ahead 
and  write.  But  I'd  been  hammering  on 
wheel-tires  all  the  morning, — I  don't  see 
but  the  climate  out  West  is  jest  as  bad 
for  wheels  as  old  Vermoitt, — and  washing 
with  strong  soda  soap — I  never  would  ad- 
vise anybody  to  wash  with  sal  soda,  and — 
Land  1  my  fingers  was  all  drawn  into  such 
a  cramp,  all  the  bird-tracks  in  creation 
couldn't  have  looked  more  scrawling  than 
my  writing,  and  so  I  told  him.  He  laughed; 
but  I  aint  one  to  give  up  afore  I've  tried, 
and  so  I  stuck  to  it,  for  awhile.  At  last  I 
got  riley  and  says  I,  "  Mr.  Ecrivain,"  (they 
say  his  name's  French  and  means  writing- 
master,  and  it's  my  opinion  he  stole  it)  says 
I,  "Mr.  Ecrivain,  I  aint  a-going  to  sit 
screwed  up  here,  like  a  woman  in  the  pil- 
lory, any  longer."  And,  with  that,  I  squared 
both  elbows  out  on  the  table  and  felt  at 
home.  Mr.  Ecrivain  let  me  do  as  I  pleased 
and  you'd  be  surpnsed  to  see  how  last  I 
improved.  (I  always  did  do  best  when  I 
had  my  own  way)'  So. now  I  can  write 
without  feeling  so  much  ashamed,  I'll  begin 
and  tell  you  a  little  about  how  we've  been 
doing  out' here  in  the  West 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  that,  no 
matter  where  you  are,  you  won't  be  satis- 
fied. You'll  always  want  something  you 
haven't  got,  and  the  more  impossible  'tis  to 
get  it,  and  the  more  you  ought  ^ot  to  have 
it,  the  more  you'll  want  it.  It's  always 
been  so  with  women  at  any  rate,  if  it  hadn't 
been,  Eve  never  would  have  eaten  that  ap- 
ple when  she'd  no  business  to  tech  it. 
Though  that's  nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
was  going  to  say.  The  West  is  well 
enough,  though  not  what  I  expected.  I 
was  so  disgusted  with  the  Indians  that  I 
saw  dressed  in  coats  and  trowsers  just  like 
white  folks,  instead  of  blankets,  and  bows 
and  arrows,  with  scalp  locks  for  necklaces. 
It  was  jest  so  with  the  bufl^os.  I  expected 
to  see  the  whole  prairie  black  with  'em, 
and  you  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  only  bufialos  I've  seen,  was  jest  a 
half  dozen  that  Bamum,  the  museum  man 
in  New  York,  had  bought  for  his  menagerie, 
and  they  turned  out  to  be  only  two-year-old 


bull  calves,  rough  as  they  could  be,  that  a 
man  up  the  river  had  palmed  off  on  him 
for  buffalos.  But  I  beared  tell  that  he  had 
a  bufialo-hunt  with  'em  over  in  Hoboken 
all  the  same.  Such  gulls  as  them  New 
Yorkers  are  I 

But,  land  I  I  shall  never  get  through,  if 
I  stop  to  tell  you  everything.  So  I  will  go 
on  to  the  most  important 

We  all  got  comfortable  log-cabins  near 
each  other,  and  only  a  couple  of  miles  from 
Milwaukee.  Franz's  was  the  middle  one, 
so  that  we  could  all  look  after  them.  But, 
poor  fellow  I  we  didn't  have  trouble  with 
him  very  long.  He  was  in  a  consumption 
before  he  came  here  and  he  died  the  third 
year.  You'd  have  cried  your  eyes  out  to 
see  the  way  Babili  went  on,  —  poor  child  ! 
She  didn't  cry,  after  he  was  gone,  and  she 
didn't  seem  to  mourn  like  other  folks,  but 
she  went  about  the  house,  her  great  brown 
eyes  looking  at  you  in  such  a  pitiful,  sur- 
prised way  —  quite  as  if  they  kept  asking, 
as  she  used  to  years  ago,  before  Elfie  was 
bom,  Where's  Franz  ?  I  want  Franz  I  El- 
fie was  gone,  for  you  know,  Lillie  who  was 
married  the  next  spring  after  we  went 
West,  and  went  to  live  away  off  hundreds 
of  miles  up  the  Missippi,  at  a  place  they 
talk  of  calling  St  Pauls,  —  and  she  took 
Elfie,  adopted  her  as  her  own,  and.  Land  I 
if  you'd  seen  that  child  when  Lillie  first 
came  !  She  nearly  went  into  fits  with  joy, 
at  the  sight  of  her.  How  we  all  did  hate 
to  have  her  go!  Babili  wandered  about 
like  a  lost  lamb,  looking  for  its  mother. 
But  she  soon  got  over  it ;  that's  the  beauty 
of  being  underwitted ;  you  get  over  things 
so  easy.  She's  grown  the  greatest  beauty 
—  Elfie  I  mean.  Lillie  brought  her  down 
to  see  her  little  mother  a  little  while  ago, 
and  —  Land !  such  a  scholar  as  she's  get- 
ting to  be  —  and  Lillie  and  her  husband 
both  idolize  her,  though  they  have  girls  of 
their  own,  and  the  oldest  one  can  use  a 
hammer  already. 

But  to  go  back  to  Babili,  I  don't  know 
what  ever  would  have  become  of  her  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Walter.  He's  jest  the 
greatest  little  man  !  He'll  never  be  Elfie, 
but  he'll  be,  as  the  Deacon  says,  a  prop. 
Babili  took  to  him  like  a  weaned  child  to 
its  new  nurse  as  soon  as  Franz  was  gone, 
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and  now  there's  nobody  in  the  world  that 
can  manage  her  as  he  can  though  he's  only 
a  child  still.  They  live  together  in  the 
cabin ;  Franz  made  us  promise  that  they 
should ;  and  we  all  thought  it  best ;  it'll 
make  Walter  helpful  to  feel  some  responsi- 
bi^ty,  and  of  course  we  all  look  after 
them. 

But  I  wish  you  had  seen  Phebe  !  She 
looked  like  death  for  six  months  after 
Fj[anz  died,  but  kept  right  on  all  the  same 
doing  her  duty  to  the  Deacon,  and  caring 
more  tenderly  than  ever  for  Babili  and 
Walter.  I  used  to  think  very  often  of  a 
great  protecting  dove  hovering  over  them, 
when  I  saw  Phebe  there  with  her  yearning 
face,  and  her  grave,  earnest  manner.  But 
the  Deacon  !  what  can  I  say  of  him  ?  He 
read  Phebe's  heart  like  a  book,  and  if  he 
had  been  tender  and  kind  to  her  before,  he 
was  ten  times  tenderer  and  kinder  after 
that  Talk  of  saints  !  If  there's  any  seat 
in  Heaven  higher  than  all  the  rest,  its  my 


firm  belief  that  Deacon  Jones  is  the  samt 
that  will  occupy  it ! 

But  I  might  go  on  forever  and  then  not 
tell  you  half.  The  best  thing  to  do,  is  for 
you  to  come  out  here  and  make  a  visit 
There's  a  secret  that  I'd  like  to  tell  you, 
but  I  wont  Yes,  I  will ;  it  can't  do  no 
harm.  The  Deacon's  keeping  a  sort  of 
journal.  He  never  got  over  what  you  told 
him  about  his  talents  for  telling  stories,  and 
to  show  his  gratitude  he's  keeping  a  sort 
of  neighborhood  journal  for  you  —  you'll 
have  to  write  it  out  your  own  way,  but  its 
ever  so  interesting. 

But  mercy,  I  mustjstop  —  Mr.  Wood  is 
really  getting  anxious  and  thinks  I  must 
be  going  to  die  ;  and  no  wonder.  I  never 
wrote  such  a  long  letter  in  my  life  before. 

They  all  want  to  be  remembered  to 
you.  Babili  stands  looking  at  me  with  her 
great  brown  eyes,  wondering  as  much  as 
Mr.  Wood  what  I'm  doing. 

Respectfully  yours,    Betsy  Wood. 
Mrs.  C.  M,  Sawyer, 


What   is    Death? 

What's  Death  ? 
'Tis  but  the  folding  of  the  hands  in  sleep, 

After  a  day  of  labor  or  of  strife. 
To  be  awakened  by  the  gleams  of  dawn, 

The  golden  dawn  of  an  eternal  life. 

What's  Death? 

f 

'Tis  but  the  flitting  of  a  summer  cloud 

That  darkens  for  a  moment  life's  bright  sky. 
That  washes  out  the  stains  of  earth  and  time. 

That  leaves  the  soul  refreshed,  and  passes  by. 

What's  Death  ? 
'Tis  but  the  laying  down  of  care  and  pain. 

To  work  and  weary  not,  in  fields  more  feir, 
To  know  that  here  we  did  not  love  in  vain, 
For  love's  great  heart  itself  receives  us  there. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M,  Creemer. 
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ANCIENT    EGYPT. 


A  STRANGE  propensity  impels  man 
to  search  out  the  earliest  records  of 
his  race.  It  would  give  the  antiquarian  a 
rapture  could  he  determine  the  time  and 
the  place  where  the  story  of  human  life 
.  took  its  start  What  an  ovation  awaits  the 
hero  who  first  touches  the  North  Pole  and 
returns  to  tell  the  exploit  I  Not  less  pro- 
found is  the  plaudit  in  reserve  for  him  who 
shall  pursue  the  stream  of  human  history 
to  its  remotest  spring. 

It  is  possible  that  insuperable  difficulties 
will  ever  keep  that  extreme  point  of  our 
globe  firom  human  sight.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  conquering  mind  of  man 
will  never  go  back  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances when  and  where  that  mind  began 
its  career  on  earth.  He  may  accept  as  lit- 
eral and  historic  the  account  given  in  Gen- 
esis ;  but  he  will  never  trace  his  origin 
back  to  Adam.  That  happy  and  conclusive 
test  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  made  impos- 
sible by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  the  art 
of  preserving  the  records  of  human  experi- 
ence must  have  been  subsequent  to  that 
experience  itsel£ 

Note  then  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a 
serious  difference  between  the  human  ca- 
reer and  human  history.  That  career  be- 
gan with  the  first  man  ;  history  began  with 
our  first  knowledge  of  that  career.  Say 
that  human  society  had  existed  thousands 
of  years  before  men  began  to  preserve,  for 
the  information  of  later  ages,  any  record  of 
what  society  did ;  history  begins  with  our 
knowledge  of  that  record. 

Again — and  the  fact  is  very  important 
—  there  is  a  difference  between  our  knowl- 
edge of  human  experience,  and  our  knowl- 
edge that  there  has  been  a  human  experi- 
ence. Suppose  that  on  the  first  day  of 
January  last  a  strange  man  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself  on  Broadway  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. Of  his  previous  career  nothing  is 
known  ;  his  language,  his  dress,  his  man- 
ner, his  countenance  all  show  him  to  be 
something  quife  unlike  what  is  known  of 
the  species.  Our  history  of  him  begins 
with  that  first  of  January.  But  we  know  that 


it  takes  time  for  a  man  to  reach  his  si2^e 
and  maturity.  We  know  that  there  must 
have  been  something  of  skill,  of  industrial 
experience  to  produce  the  garments  he 
wears.  And  we  know  that  there  must  have 
been  a  lapse  of  time  during  which  his  un- 
intelligible language  was  matured.  Hence 
we  know  that  there  must  have  been  with 
that  strange  visitor  a  career  before  our  his- 
tory of  him. 

Mr.  Grote  dates  the  history  of  Greece 
B.  C.  ^^(i  \  for  at  that  date  he  comes  upon 
the  first  known  event  But  his  first  two 
volumes,  for  the  most  part,  are  devoted  to 
what  must  have  been  prior  to  B.C.  776 ;  for 
at  that  date  he  finds  a  literature,  a  degree  of 
art,  and  an  advance  in  civilization  all  show- 
ing that  there  must  have  been  an  experi- 
ence long  [before  the  occurrence  of  the 
event  which  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a 
record,  and  so  to  start  the  history.  The 
sources  oi  the  Nile  have  just  been  brought 
into  the  realm  of  knowledge  and  are  given 
in  recent  geographies.  But  ever  since  the 
existence  of  the  river  was  known,  it  was 
certain  that  there  were  "  sources."  Let  us 
trace  back  the  river  of  human  history  till 
every  record  is  exhausted.  Just  there  the 
history  begins.  But  we  know  there  must 
be  "  sources  "  of  that  river,  though  the  ex- 
plorer may  not  be  able  to  penetrate  a  step 
further  towards  them. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  series  of  papers  of 
which  this  Is  the  first,  to  give,  succintly. 
Short  Histories  of  the  early  career  of  men 
and  women  on  this  globe.  The  plan  will 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  just  definition  of  his- 
tory now  given. 

Ever  since  early  youth  history  has  been 
to  me  quite  as  much  a  pastime  as  a  study. 
But  my  earlier  efforts  would  have  been 
greatly  helped  had  I  been  in  possession  of 
such  a  guide  as  I  now  hope,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
read  these  chapters.  In  looking  about  a 
city  new  to  us,  how  many  steps  are  saved 
if  we  have  in  hand  a  good  Directory, — even 
a  poor  guide-book  will  greatly  help.  I  will 
try  to  condense  into  Outlines  the  fruits  of 
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my  reading.  These  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better  and  more  extended  may  have 
some  worth. 

I  mean  to  "  begin  at  the  beginning."  I 
wish  I  could  point  to  the  spot  on  the  map, 
and  name  the  year  and  day,  and  then  say : 
"  There  and  then  begins  the  history  we 
can  trace.  There  must  have  been  much 
before,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  human 
society  could  have  st2«*ted  off  with  so  good 
an  outfit  as  we  find  there  and  then.  But 
our  business  is  with  history  ;  this  took  its 
start  on  that  spot,  and  at  that  time."  But 
could  I  do  what  I  thus  wish,  I  should  be 
much  wiser  than  Bunsen,  or  Wilkinson,  or 
Rawlins  on,  or  Niebuhr,  or  ChampoUion  — 
men  who  have  really  consecrated  their  lives 
to  the  task  of  determining  the  early  fiacts 
of  human  history !  I  but  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  their  tables.  I  but 
give  a  summary  of  outline-facts  which  they 
have  verified,  and  I  must  give  them  as  they 
verify  them. 

The  task  would  be  much  easier  if  these 
great  authorities  were  at  agreement.  But 
no  two  of  them  may  be  said  really  to  agree 
on  the  important  details  of  a  single  event ! 
Yet  be  not  discouraged.  For  an  important 
fact  is  secured.  These  historic  explorers 
have  really  enclosed  the  thing  they  are  all 
after.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  know 
even  the  area  which  the  field  embraces, 
even  if  we  must  guess  as  to  the  particular 
spot  in,  the  obscure  forest  where  the  coy 
fact  is  hidden.  In  other  words,  the  best 
statement  of  the  early  history  is  Provi- 
sional. Another  monument  unearthed, 
another  hieroglyphic  deciphered  may  com- 
pel a  modification.  But  to  return  to  our 
figure,  though  the  area  holding  the  shy 
game  is  larger  than  we  could  wish,  yet  the 
area  is  determined.  New  researches  do 
not  disturb  the  fence  except  it  be  to  move 
it  in.  Hence  our  Shifting  History  has  in 
it  the  vital  ingredient  of  reliability.  Though 
at  the  best  Provisional,  this  best  has  great 
value. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  the 
earliest  records  of  what  man  has  been,  and 
what  he  has  done  on.  the  earth,  come  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  great  advance 
of  civilization  made  possible  by  the  mar- 
vellous fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance 


of  monumental  inscriptions  preserved  by  a 
dryness  of  atmosphere  unknown  in  any 
other  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  have 
made  that  vicinity  the  most  durable  reposi- 
tory of  recorded  events.  The  boundary 
line  between  history  and  fable  can  be  traced 
farther  back  in  the  Egyptian  record,  by 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  years  than  in 
Chaldaea,  by  about  twelve  hundred  years 
than  in  Babylon ;  by  at  the  lowest  estimate 
two  thousand  years  than  in  Greece. 


Look  now  upon  the  map  and  note  Mem- 
phis. On  a  modern  map  the  site  will  be 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Cairo.  If  this 
has  a  reader  in  New  Orleans^  or  in  St  Au- 
gustine, Florida  (in  pursuit  of  health)  he 
may  know  that  as  his  eye  rests  on  Mem- 
phis or  modern  Cairo,  he  is  looking  on  his 
own  line  of  latitude.  The  spot  is  near 
where  the  great  river  begins  to  break  into 
different  channels,  making  the  seven  mouths 
through  which  the  Nile  flows  into  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  It  is  not  very  far  west  of 
the  point  where  the  new  Suez  Canal  enters 
the  gulf  connecting  with  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  not  far  from  the  place  where  Pharaoh 
pursued  the  Hebrews  whom  Moses  led  out 
of  bondage  into  the  wilderness.  As  the 
records  are  now  read  and  interpreted 
the  stream  of  human  history  (do  not  con- 
found this  with  the  human  career)  starts 
from  that  spot  f 

But  how  far  back?    Bunsen  estimates 
at  about  3600  years  B.  C.    Lepsius  esti-       ^ 
mates  at  something  less  than  4000  B.  C. 
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Wilkinson  at  the  first  made  the  estimate  at 
about  3000  B.  C.  A  difference  of  a  thou- 
sand years  !  A  tolerably  large  "  area  "  en- 
closed by  that  "  fence."  But  nowhere  else 
do  estimates  get  so  near  the  mysterious 
fountain.  Remember,  the  statement  is 
Provisional,  yet  near  enough  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  curiosity.  We  put  it  at  the 
lowest  estimate.  We  will  say  :  Our  first 
knowledge  of  the  career  of  man  on  earth,  our 
history — suppose  it  to  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  from  some  one  on  the  spot  at  the 
time — dates  thus :  Memphis j  Egypt,  B,  C, 
3000.  Let  us  not  stand  on  such  trifles  as 
the  month  and  day  !  We  will  venture  to 
condense  the  substance  of  the  letter :  "Me- 
nes  is  king,  here  in  Memphis ;  and  his 
kingdom  is  all  the  way  from  here  to  the 
Mediterranean."  But  how  far  up  in  the 
south,  and  how  far  west,  and  how  far  east, 
"deponent  saith  not." 

Now  is  this  so  very  meagre  ?  Let  us 
see.  If  there  were  a  king  and  a  kingdom, 
there  must  have  been  a  tolerably  large  pop- 
ulation. If  there  was  a  city,  that  popula- 
tion must  have  got  considerably  above  the 
nomadic  state —  considerably  ahead  of  such 
wandering  peoples  as  Abraham  represented. 
Hence  there  must  have  been  substantial 
advance  in  the  essentially  agricultural,  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  existence  of  a 
people  in  towns  implies  the  presence  of 
many  essentials  of  civilization.  The  peo- 
ple whom  Menes  ruled  must  have  been 
much  greater  in  faculty  and  achievement 
than  the  American  Indians  of  to-day,  or 
the  German  Barbarians,  or  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Tartary.  In  fact  we  have  a  great 
fleal  of  important  information  in  the  terse 
letter :  "  B.  C.  3000,  Menes  is  king  here  in 
the  city  of  Memphis." 

It  is  quite  certain  there  must  have  been 
other  kings  and  other  cities,  and  other  civ- 
ilizations, though  less  advanced,  in  such 
habitable  regions  as  on  the  South  and  the 
East.  The  empire  of .  Menes  must  have 
had  neighbors.  But  at  that  early  date 
the  darkness  which  envelops  them  is  ab- 
solute. We  have  not  a  solitary  event 
The  single  ray  of  light  is  that  which  shines 
on  Lower  Egypt — the  territory  between 
,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  South,  and  the 
vicinity  where  the  Nile  begins  to  break  up 


into  different  mouths.  The  first  chapter 
of  history  reads  :  Menes  is  king  in  Mem- 
phis and  reigns  to  the  Great  Sea  B.  C.,  3000. 

Who  save  the  student  —  needing  the  in- 
formation for  professional  use  —  can  be  in- 
duced to  read  even  a  paragraph  on  Chro- 
nology ?  Yet  the  very  "poetry  of  statistics" 
is  in  the  chronology  of  Egypt !  And  here 
is  the  place  to  introduce  it ;  for  it  explains 
the  date  assigned  ("provisionally,"  remem- 
ber) to  Menes. 

About  300  B.  C.  Egypt  had  a  genius. 
His  name  was  Mantheo.  He  was  a  priest. 
He  found  the  Greeks  very  curious  in  regard 
to  Egyptian  antiquity.  The  "demand  cre- 
ated the  supply"  ;  and  Mantheo  wrote  the 
history  of  Egypt.  The  bulk  of  his  book  is 
lost  J  but  enough  of  it  has  been  preserved 
to  establish  (that  is,  if  we  accept  the  priest's 
authority)  this  :  From  Menes  to  near  the 
time  of  Mantheo,  thirty  d3masties  had 
ruled  in  Egypt,  numbering  in  all  300  kings  ; 
and  the  total  period  of  their  reigns  is  3,555 
years. 

All  the  reasons  which  lead  scholars  with 
great  unanimity  to  put  confidence  in  Man- 
theo, cannot  be  given  here.  But  here  are 
three.  First,  the  monumental  inscriptions, 
so  far  as  deciphered,  sustain  him.  Second, 
the  yearly  deposits  of  the  Nile  —  making  a 
certain  thickness  of  soil  (from  four  to  five 
inches)  every  hundred  years  —  register  the 
annals  of  the  river- valley  with  considerable 
approach  to  accuracy.  By  digging  down 
to  the  base  ot  a  monument,  the  number  of 
feet  through  which  the  spade  passes  tells 
something  as  to  the  time  when  the  monu- 
ment was  established.  This  way  of  meas- 
uring time  favors  Mantheo.  Third,  con- 
temporary history  so  far  back  as  it  goes  is 
found  to  be  an  endorsement.  Fourth, 
though  the  insurance  companies  cannot  tell 
how  long  any  one  reader  of  this  will  live, 
they  can  tell  how  long  three  hundred  con- 
secutive readers  will  live.  No  antiquarian 
ciphering  can  tell  how  long  any  one  of  the 
three  hundred  kings  of  Mantheo  was  on 
a  throne ;  but  the  experts  are  numerous 
who  can  make  a  near  approach  to  accuracy 
in  estimating  on  the  aggregate  years  of  all 
the  monarchs.  Without  doubt  the  priest- 
historian  —  knowing  how  to  mterpret  the 
hieroglyphics  and  having  access  to  other 
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materials  now  lost  —  gives  a  statement 
worthy  of  respect.  Two  grounds  of  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  him  should  however  be 
named.  One  grows  out  of  the  circumstance 
that  his  work  is  lost ;  and  that  modem 
knowledge  of  it  depends  on  his  ancient 
commentators,  or  extracts  from  his  work 
made  by  succeeding  annalists.  —  Here, 
however,  is  the  special  difficulty.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  of  the  dynas- 
ties two  or  more  cf  the  kings  were  contem- 
poraneous. There  was  a  time  when  the 
papal  empire  had  three  popes,  all  "  infalli- 
ble" of  course,  reigning  at  the  same  time, 
every  one  denouncing  the  other  two  as 
usurpers.  And  so,  at  times,  there  would 
be  a  king  for  what  we  may  call  each  prov- 
ince of  Egypt,  —  all  the  kings  in  power  at 
the  same  time.  Possibly  the  work  of  Man- 
theo  made  due  account  of  this  important 
element  in  the  chronology.  But  if  so,  his 
estimates  are  lost  So  the  best  historian 
has  to  "guess"  at  the  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  "  contemporary  reigns."  Yet 
there  is  method,  even  science  in  the  guess- 
ing. We  may  be  satisfied  with  the  lowest 
figure  :  Menes  in  Memphis  3000  B.  C. 

Pass  now  from  the  site  of  old  Memphis 
toward  the  south,  about  three  hundred  miles 
up  the  Nile.  You  come  upon  an  immense 
city  in  ruins.  There  are  sphinxes,  col- 
umns, obelisks,  statues,  tombs,  and  tem- 
ples. They  are  all  more  or  less  defeced ; 
but  a  few  are  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preser- 
vation. They  are  half  buried  in  the  sand. 
The  territory  they  embrace  is  on  both  sides 
of  the  river ;  and  it  contains  about  twelve 
square  miles.  It  is  what  is  left  of  a  great 
city.  The  soil  deposited  by  the  Nile  in  its 
yearly  inundation,  averaging  about  five 
inches  a  century,  covers  the  base  of  the 
temples  and  monuments  to  such  a  depth, 
that  the  great  antiquity  of  the  city  has  a 
conclusive  witness.  It  is  the  Thebes  of 
Upper  Egypt.  The  best  "  guess  "  puts  it 
as  far  back  as  about  2500  years  before 
Christ.  Its  fame  was  great  even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  its  one 
hundred  gates,  and  its  twenty  thousand 
chariots. 

The  history  of  Egypt  oscillates  between 
Memphis  and  Thebes.    Each  had  its  turn 


in  conquering  the  other ;  and  the  turn  came 
pretty  often.  Like  Rome  Memphis  had  its 
Goths  and  Vandals.  The  so-called  Shep- 
herd Kings,  barbarian  invaders,  perhaps 
from  Canaan,  overrun  the  region  near  the 
sea,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  south.  They 
"  took "  Memphis ;  and  some  historians 
say  they  ruled  as  &r  as  Thebes.  They  had 
an  ascendency  of  three  hundred  years  from 
1900  B.  C.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Pharaohs  that  oppressed  the  He- 
brews, compelling  them  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  though  it  was  one  of  a  later 
dynasty,  who  was  swallowed  in  the  Red  Sea 
while  pursuing  Moses  and  the  flying  Israel- 
ites. They  are,  very  likely,  the  first  Egyp- 
tian Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  history. 
At  that  time  Memphis  was  in  power. 

Then  arose  a  dynasty  in  Thebes  and 
drove  the  Shepherd  Kings  out  of  Egypt, 
conquering  Memphis,  and  establishing  do- 
minion all  over  the  Nile  Valley.  And  so 
the  seat  of  empire  goes  back  and  fortk. 
But  Thebes  was  the  Paris  of  Egypt.  It 
was  the  gay  city.  And  somewhere  about 
1300  B.  C,  it  had  its  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
in  Rameses  and  Sethos,  who  built  the 
wonderful  temples  whose  ruins  now  rise 
above  the  sand. 

Somewhere  between  the  Shepherd  Kings 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  down 
to  the  complete  ascendency  of  Thebes — 
the  period  when  its  temples  and  tombs 
were  constructed, — comes  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment history  down  to  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites.  The  story  of  Jacob;  of  his 
wicked  sons  who  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  ;  of  Joseph's  appearance 
at  the  court  of  Pharaoh ;  of  his  rise  to 
power ;  of  his  providential  opportunity  to 
save  his  father  and  family  from  starvation — 
thus  illustrating  the  Divine  Sovereignty 
which  orders  the  evil  men  intend  to  the 
promotion  of  an  ulterior  good  ;  the  subse* 
quent  history  of  the  family  of  yacob  be- 
coming the  nation  of  Hebrews  in  Egypt ; 
their  great  oppression ;  their  rebellion  and 
escape;  and  their  final  conquest  of  the 
Land  of  Promise, — I  assume  that  my  read- 
ers are  very  ^miliar  with  this  interesting 
history.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  all 
mingles  in  with  Egyptian  history  during 
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the  period* of  the  rival  ascendencies  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  from  about  B.C. 
1900  to  B.C.  1500. 

The  Pyramids  were  built  before  this  his- 
tory ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Rameses  and 
Setlios — the  brilliant  monarchs  of  Tliebes 
in  its  Augustan  glory,  comes  possibly  just 
after.  We  say  possibly;  for  remember, 
only  approximation  to  the  real  history  dan 
be  made.  Many  of  the  historians  of  Egypt 
assign  the  ascendency  of  Rameses — we 
ought  to  say  the  Rameses,  for  there  were 
several  great  kings  of  this  name — at  an 
earlier  period;  and  are  confident  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Rameses  who  opppressed 
the  Hebrews,  provoked  their  revolt,  and 
suffered  in  the  pursuit  But  the  difference 
at  the  greatest  is  one  of  a  two  or  three  cen- 
turies— not  a  very  large  "  area." 

But  the  time  came  when  Persia  made 
trouble  with  all  the  ancient  kingdoms.  And 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  the  Persiaiv  monarch,  Cambyses, 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  swept  it 
firom  sea  to  cataracts,  and  made  a  complete 
and  very  destructive  conquest  The  glory 
of.  Egypt  departed.  Its  ''ancient''  his- 
tory closed. 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  formation 
of  the  Kingdom  under  Saul,  through  the 
ascendency  and  complete  conquest  and  au- 
thority of  David,  the  grandeur  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Solomon,  and  the  troubles 
that  befel  the  successors  of  Solomon,  end- 
ing in  the  bML  of  Israel,  In  the  captivity  in 
Babylon, — all  this  belongs  to  another  chap- 
ter. We  may  say  here  that  it  includes  a 
period  of  six  hundred  years — the  date  of 
Saul's  ascendency  being  about  B.  C.  iioo. 
These  events  however  interlace  with 
movements  in  Egypt  just  subsequent  to  the 
greatest  splendor  of  Thebes,  down  to  the 
end  of  Ancient  Egypt  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Persian  Cambyses,  who  made  the  en- 
tire valley  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Somewhere  about  the  time  of  Saul, 
another  Rameses — the  eighth  of  the  name 
— ^for  a  long  period  almost  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  his  ancestors. 

At  a  later  date,  just  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  an  Egyptian  king  created  quite  a 
panic  in  Jerusalem— carrying  an  army  there 
and  pillaging   Solomon's   Temple.     The 


Egyptians  call  him  Sheshonk,  but  his  Scrip- 
ture name  is  Shishak.  This  event,  so  full 
of  danger  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  has 
very  extraordinary  importance ;  and  for  a 
special  reason.  The  conquest  is  sculp- 
tured on  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  at 
Karnak ;  and  the  story  may  be  seen  there 
at  this  day !  And  one  feature  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  king  of  Jewish  features  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  captive.  This  means  Rehoboam, 
the  son  of  Solomon.  The  story  of  his  cap- 
ture and  of  the  pillage  of  the  Temple,  is 
succinctly  told  in  i  Kings  xiv :  25,  26. 
That  you  may  read  at  your  home  in  your 
Bible.  Now  go  to  Egypt,  and  explore  the 
riiins  of  the  Temple  at  Karnak, — the  mod- 
em name  of  a  part  of  Thebes,  and  you  may 
see  on  the  sculptured  walh  the  same  story, 
put  there,  without  doubt,  by  an  artist  at 
the  command  of  Shishak.  But  Shishak 
had  no  successor  worthy  of  his  crown. 
Egypt  rapidly  declined.  Cambyses  came 
and  it  was  no  more. 

The  history  of  Egypt  is  at  best  "  short" 
But  80  numerous  are  Its  monuments,  so 
varied  are  the  preserved  indications  of  its 
civilization,  that  only  octavos  with  elaborate 
illustrations  can  really  describe  old  Egypt 

Most  wonderful  of  all  are  the  pyramids, 
seventy  of  which  yet  remain  ;  most  of  these 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis.  These 
were  built  by  the  near  successors  of  Menea 
— by  the  "  dynasty  "  which  the  invading  or 
"  Shepherd  idngs  "  conquered.  -The  pyra- 
mids were  intended  as  tombs  of  the  mon- 
archs. The  most  wonderful,  that  which 
travellers  climb,  is  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops ; 
so  called  because  this  is  the  name  of  the 
king  who  meant  to  be  buried  in  it  Does 
any  reader  of  this  own  a  £urm  of  just  13  i-z 
acres  ?  If  so,  his  land  if  square  would  just 
hold  the  Pyramid.  Four  such  pyramids 
could  just  squeeze  in  on  Boston  Common* 
The  New  York  Batteiy  grounds  or  Wash- 
ington Square  would  have  to  be  extended  a 
littie  to  g^ve  Cheops  a  footing.  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  with  another  on  top  of  it 
would  not  reach  the  highest  part  of  the 
Pyramid. 

The  King's  Chamber  is  a  good  sized 
room^-the  door  to  which  is  fifty  feet  above 
the  base.  It  is  thirty-four  feet  long,  seven- 
teen feet  wide,  and  nineteen  feet  high-'-ae 
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large  as  an  average  country  hall.  Yet  won- 
derful to  tell,  tfie  walls  are  made  of  stone 
slabs  each  nineteen  feet  long,  and  the  ceil- 
ing is  composed  of  slabs,  each  more  than 
seventeen  feet  long.  They  could  hardly 
stand  up  in  an  ordinary  two  story  house. 
Yet  these  mammoth  stones  were  somehow 
got  from  the  Nile,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
PjTamid,  and  from  the  base  raised  fifty 
feet  to  be  put  in  position.  How  was  this 
done  ?    Nobody  knows. 

A  little  way  from  this  Pyramid  is  what 
remains  of  the  Great  Sphinx— the  head  of 
a  man  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  cut  in  a  sin- 
gle mountain  rock.  There  are  few  country 
churches  that  could  not  be  pushed  between 
the  paws,  and  many  steeples  would  not  rise 
to  the  top  of  its  head ! 

But  go  up  to  old  Thebes.  There  are 
obelisks  of  all  sizes.  But  one  in  particular 
is  near  one  hundred  feet  high — probably 
twelve  times  as  high  as  the  room  in  which 
you  are  reading  this,  and  in  thickness 
larger  than  a  small  bed-room.  Yet  this  is 
one  stone,  and  there  is  proof  that  it  has  been 
transported  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Cat- 
aracts, a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles ! 
Then  on  the  East  side  of  the  river  are  the 
remains  of  a  monster  temple — the  largest 
ever  reared.  ^It  is  called  the  Temple  of 
Kamak.  It  is  approached  through  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes  a  mile  long.  Four  por- 
ticos with  terraces  enclose  it.  It  rests 
upon  a  platform  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  the  width  is  near  a  third  its  length. 
On  this  platform  rests  the  hall,  three  hun- 
dred feet  long,  four  times  that  of  a  good 
sized  city  church  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  ^ide,  (sixty  feet  make  a  wide  city 
church) ;  and  eighty  feet  high— few  country 
steeples  get  much  higher.  The  massive 
roof  rests  on  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
columns.  Of  these,  twelve  along  the  mid- 
dle are  twelve  feet  in  diameter — tl  yard  more 
than  a  railroad  car,  rising  to  the  height  of 
sixty-six  feet.  They  are  composed  of 
blocks.  But  how  were  the  upper  blocks 
put  in  place  ?    Tell,  who  can. 

Now  cross  the  river  to  the  West.  Here 
is  a  mountain  rock  rising  to  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet.  In  this  rock  are  exca- 
vated the  Tombs.    Passages  are  cut  in, 


some  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  feet,  and 
others  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  feet, 
and  yet  others  a  greater  distance.  And 
then  the  passage  opens  into  a  chamber,  of 
course  excavated  the  same  as  the  passage  ; 
the  chamber  roof  of  mountain  resting  on 
monster  pillars  left  for  its  support,  and  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions.  And  there  is  the 
ghastly  spectacle  of  coffins  and  preserved 
human  bodies — ^bodies  of  men  who  lived 
thousands  of  years  ago  1 

Torch  in  hand,  the  traveller  Belzoni  en- 
tered one  of  these  rock  tombs,  and  this  is 
his  report : 

"In  some  places  [the  excavations]  there 
is  not  more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left 
which  you  must  contrive  to  pass  through 
in  a  creeping  posture,  like  a  snail,  on  pointed 
and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass.  After 
getting  through  these  passages  some  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  long,  you 
generally  find  a  more  commodious  place, 
perhaps  high  enough  to  sit  But  what  a 
place  of  rest !  Surrounded  by  bodies,  by 
heaps  of  mummies  in  all  directions,  which 
previous  to  my  being  accustomed  to  the 
sight  filled  me  with  horror." 

Yet  further  up  the  Nile  Valley  are  tem- 
ples not  built  but  cut  in  the  quarry.  At 
what  is  now  called  Aboo  Sambool  are  two 
of  these  wonderful  excavations.  The 
largest  is  near  the  height  of  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, a  greater  height  than  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  its  front  is  wider  than  any  church  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  not  including  the  ca- 
thedrals !  Cut  in  the  face  are  four  colossi. 
One  of  these  is  more  than  twenty-five  feet 
across  the  shoulders — the  width  of  an  av- 
erage "  city  lot."  Though  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture it  is  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  the  statue  of 
Rameses — ^the  name  of  a  brilliant  king  of 
the  later  dynasties.  Within  the  temple  the 
work  is  all  of  the  "same  colossal  proportions 
—deep,  vast,  and  grand. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  that  of  describ- 
ing the  antiquities  of  old  Egypt  We  give 
just  enough  to  serve  our  purpose  of  a  Short 
History.  It  must  have  been  an  extraordi- 
nary pepple  that  could  conceive  and  exe- 
cute such  stupendous  enterprises,  even 
though  the  conception  of  despotic  rulers, 
compelling  it  may  be  unwilling  subjects 
to  sacrifice  tl^ei^se^^e^jg^^ambition  of 
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kings.  Indeed,  there  are  "lost  arts,"  for 
neither  tools,  nor  machinery,  nor  principles 
of  mechanics,  are  known  to  the  moden 
world  equal  to  the  task  of  rearing  the  pyr- 
amids, or  putting  in  place  the  columns  of 
Kamak.  There  is  the  grandeur  of  utility, 
and  of  moral  purpose,  in  the  Atlantic  Ca- 
ble, in  the  Alps  Tunnel,  in  the  prospective 
East  River  Bridge,  in  the  Hoosac  excava- 
tion, whereof  the  engineers  of  Cheops  and 
of  Rameses  were  utterly  incapable.  But 
George  Stephenson  could  not  have  cut  the 
temple  in  the  rock,  nor  have  transported  the 
chief  obelisk  at  Thebes.  Could  he  have  put 
up  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  great  pyra- 
mid }  Yet  the  whole  Nile  Valley  for  six 
hundred  miles  from  sea  to  cataract,  was  a 
forest  of  monumental  wonders,  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  almost  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. The  Egyptian  called  the  fertile  Valley 
the  "  gift  of  the  Nile."  He  was  wiser  than 
he  knew.  That  soil  of  marvellous  richness; 
which  produced  the  "miellon,  the  leek,  and 
the  onion  and  furnished  the  granary  of  the 
ancient  world  —  not  more  for  Jacob  in  the 
early  days  of  the  patriarchs,  than  for  Rome 
in  the  times  of  the  Csesars,  —  that  soil  was 
literally  brought  from  the  rich  uplands  of 
Abyssinia  and  deposited,  year  by  year,  on 
the  rocky  bed  which  separates  the  moun- 
tains on  the  East  from  the  Great  Desert 
on  the  west  It  was  brought  there  by, 
the  Nile.  And  the  river  is  still  building 
the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt.  Once  a  year 
the  river  gradually  rises  —  beginning  the 
latter  part  of  June.  In  three  months  it 
reaches  its  height  Sometimes  it  rises 
thirty  feet  from  "  low  water  mark,"  when 
the  excess  of  flood  is  destructive  of  vege- 
tation. Sometimes  it  gets  but  about  half 
so  high  ;  and  then  the  failure  of  crops 
comes  from  the  opposite  cause.  Its  aver- 
age is  about  twenty  feet ;  and  then  the  har- 
vest is  assured,  for  remember  there  are 
periodically  no  rains  nor  dews  there.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  inundation,  the  Abyssinian 


soil,  in  rich  sediment,  is  deposited ;  and 
the  yearly  layers  are  often  distinguishable 
as  the  leaves  of  a  book.  The  soil  near  the 
Sea  is  about  thirty  feet  in  depth. 

Tradition,  the  monuments,  and  records 
tell  us  that  the  population,  though  in  a  state 
of  great  servility,  was  intelligent,  very  in- 
dustrious, and  devout  The  priests  were 
the  friends  ot  the  people  and  often  stood 
between  them  and  their  arbitrary  monarchs. 
The  Egyptians  believed  in  immortality,  — 
believed  it  undoubtingly.  But  their  faith 
was  gross  and  materialistic  —  as  much  as 
that  of  the  nominal  church  who  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  animal  body.  The 
Egyptian  supposed  his  body  necessary  to 
the  future  life  ;  so  he  had  it  embalmed  for 
sure  preservation,  that  it  might  be  ready 
when  his  soul  came  after  it.  Hence  the 
grandeur  of  the  tombs.  Hence  the  enter- 
prise of  Cheops  to  have  in  the  Pyramid 
something  that  would  hold  his  coffin,  that 
his  coffin  might  hold  his  body,  that  his 
body  might  be  ready  when  called  for.  But 
the  ambitious  old  king  was  cheated  after 
all.  His  coffin  is  there  in  the  chamber ; 
but  his  body  is  not  in  it ! 

Moses  was  instructed  "  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians."  The  Scriptures  en- 
dorse the  wisdom  of  this  people.  Such 
an  endorsement  would  sanction  the  engraft- 
ing int9  the  Law  by  Moses,  such  fruits  of 
Egyptian  statesmanship  and  legislation  as 
Divine  wisdom  saw  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  wandering  Israelites,  and  to  the  com- 
ing career  of  the  chosen  people.  Ancient 
Egypt  past  away  ;  but  how  much  of  it  con- 
tinued to  live  as  wisdom  in  the  career  of 
the  people  whose  history  is  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  ?  All  that  the  Divine  Ruler 
saw  worthy  of  his  approval.  And  so,'  in 
some  particulars,  in  subsequent  history, 
even  in  our  own  civilization,  old  Egypt 
"  still  lives."  But  as  history,  I  bid  it  adieu 
at  the  appearing  of  Cambyses. 

R^»  G.  H.  Emerson, 
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The    Deserted   Nest. 

They  are  gone,  all  gone  1    From  the  old  home^oest 

The  last  dear  bird  has  flown ! 
And  I,  who  have  nursed  and  reared  them  all. 

Am  sitting  to-night,  alone  1 

Jt  seems  to  me  but  a  blissful  dream 

The  years  that  have  passed  away, 
Since  I  sat  in  this  very  room,  and  watched 

My  darlings  at  their  play. 

My  first-bom,  Maud,  with  her  rosy  £ace, 

And  eyes  brimful  of  glee. 
From  the  depths  of  midnight  gloom,  eves  now, 

Seems  glancing  out  on  me. 

I  turn  my  head  at  the  £uicied  sound 

Of  her  laughter  free  and  light ;       % 
Forgetting  that  leagues  of  ocean  lie 

Between  our  homes  to-night 

And  May,  with  her  wealth  of  sunny  curls 

Shading  her  fair  white  brow, 
How  pure  she  looked  in  her  bridal  robes  I 

I  can  almost  see  her  now. 

But  twice  have  the  stmimer  roses  bloomed, 

Under  the  warm  June  sky. 
Since  I  held  her  close  in  my  clinging  arms, 

And  whispered  the  last  ^  Good-bye." 

To-day  I  stood  in  the  crowded  church, 

Where  the  marriage  rite  was  read. 
And  gaxed  through  tears  on  ;ny  youngest  bom, 

While  the  solemn  words  were  said. 

I  gazed  through  tears— though  I  tried  to  smiley 

That  she  might  not  see  my  woe ; 
For  it  almost  broke  my  mother  heart. 

To  let  the  last  one  go. 

Ah  me !  it  is  hard  to  bear  the  pain, 

That  only  mothers  bear ; 
The  weary  days  of  ceaseless  toil, 

The  nights  of  anxious  care : 

But  harder  still  it  is  to  sit 

In  the  dreary  nest  alone, 
When  those  we  have  nursed,  and  reared,  and  loved, 

From  our  sheltering  wings  have  flown  I 

Mrs,  E%  £.  BrowH. 
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GOD'S  NEED  OF  US. 

At  one  of  the  recent  Anniversary  Meet- 
ings we  heard  the  remark :  "  God  does  not 
particularly  need  our  worship.  We  are  to 
worship  him  for  our  own  sake,  not  for  his." 
The  words  smote  painfully  on  the  ear,  as 
such  words  always  do,  though  we  hear  them 
often  enough  to  be  familiar  with  them.  In- 
deed, this  mechanical  view  of  the  divine 
perfections,  which  places  God  beyond  the 
need  or  even^possibility  of  receiving  any- 
thing from  any  source,  seems  to  be  a  pres- 
sent  tendency  of  thought,  for  which  doubt- 
less the  mania  for  science  and  logic  and 
law  is  largely  responsible.  But  logic  and 
law  may  move  in  very  straight  lines  and 
yet  land  us  wide  of  the  mark,  if  they  fail  to 
start  from  the  right  point  or  be  guided  by 
all  the  evidence  in  the  case.  And  a  sub- 
ject like  this  —  involving  not  merely  the 
processes  of  intellectual  reasoning  but  the 
higher  logic  of  the  spirit  and  affections,  de- 
pending upon  evidence  the  most  intimate 
and  spiritual  which  the  human  mind  can 
grasp, — is  not  to  be  too  confidently  gener- 
alized, too  summarily  disposed  of.  We 
never  hear  this  assertion  that  God  needs 
nothing  from  his  children  without  men- 
tally asking.  How  do  you  know  that  God 
needs  nothing  ?  On  what  grounds  do  you 
venture  to  predicate  anything  concerning 
the  nature  and  personality  of  the  Deity  ? 

Without  definite  knowledge  reason  has 
nothing  to  stand  upon.  We  must  look  first, 
then,  for  the  evidence.  There  are  three 
sources  of  knowledge  concerning  God, — 
tlie  revelations  he  has  made  of  himself  in 
tlie  outward  universe,  in  Scripture,  and  in 
tiie  human  soul.  In  the  universe,  God 
speaks  indeed  with  a  voice  of  power.  With 
t>otindless  resources,  with  infinite  skill  he 
-works  out  his  great  thoughts  and  sets  them 
in  order  before  us.  The  lesson  we  read  is 
of  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  and 
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love.  On  all  this  God  sets  no  price  but 
gives  of  his  own  bountiful  grace,  with  ever 
open  hand.  If  the  question  were  not 
whether  God  needs  our  worship  but  whether 
he  deserves  it,  these  facts  alone  might  easily 
answer.  And  just  here,  we  suppose,  is 
where  men  have  built  up  the  theory  of 
God's  self-sufficiency  apart  from  his  crea- 
tures. But  they  have  made  up  their  judg- 
ment without  taking  into  the  account  the 
highest  expression  of  his  personality.  — 
Failing  to  consider  the  connection  of  these 
facts  vfhh  that  higher  realm  where  spirit 
answers  to  spirit,  we  leave  out  the  most 
vital  evidence.  God's  handiwork  is  doubt- 
less at  harmony  with  his  spirit  and  interior 
life ;  it  is  by  no  means  their  complete  or 
highest  expression. 

"But  does  not  the  Scripture  say  that 
God  cannot  be  worshiped  as  if  he  needed 
anything?"  Let  us  not  go  beyond  St. 
Paul.  "Who  cannot  be  worshiped  with 
men's  /tands  as  if  he  needed  anything," 
says  Paul  in  idolatrous  Athens,  and  this 
overflowing  universe  repeats  the  statement. 
But  he  does  not  say,  who  does  not  need 
the  worship  of  men's  hearts.  No  gospel 
or  epistle  ever  said  that.  The  divine  com- 
pleteness which  St.  Paul  teaches  is  not  that 
of  God  apart  from  and  independent  of  all 
things,  but  in  and  through  all  things.  He 
tells  us  of  *•  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth" — the  one  body  of  which  even  the 
head  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee.  What  is  it  to  need  ?  it  is  to  feel 
an  unsatisfied  want  of  something  necessary 
to  comfort  or  happiness.  Is  it  incompat- 
ible with  the  divine  perfections  to  conceive 
of  God  as  desiring,  even  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure and  peace,  something  not  yet  attained.^ 
Then  what  means  that  pleading  voice  heard 
in  all  Scripture,  "  My  son,  give  me  thine 
heart?"  Is  it  for  our  sake  only?  or  is 
there  something  in  God's  heart  that  wants 
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the  thing  he  pleads  for  ?  When  we  are 
told  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  does  it  not  imply  that 
there  was  at  least  a  lack  of  that  supreme 
joy  before  ? 

To  say  that  God  does  not  need  our  wor- 
ship is  to  say  that  he  does  not  need  our 
love;  for  worship  is  but  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  love.  It  is  to  say  that  the  infi- 
nite love  which  fills  his  bosom  is  all-suffi- 
cient unto  itself,  and  needs  no  response 
from  the  love  he  has  implanted  in  ours. 
But  the  moment  this  conception  enters  the 
mind,  do  we  not  make  love  other  and  dif- 
ferent in  the  divine  nature  from  what  we 
know  it  to  be  in  ours  ?  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  third,  and,  as  concerns  this  question 
at  least,  the  clearest  source  of  knowledge 
we  have  of  God's  nature, — the  one  we  find 
in  our  hearts.  "  So  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image."  This  statement  from  the  ti- 
tle-page of  revelation  ought  to  help  us 
through  many  a  hard  problem  of  theology. 
Abstract  reasonings  on  the  divine  perfec- 
tions may  lead  us  far  astray  ;  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  God*s  heart  by  ours  is  able 
always  to  bring  us  back. 

If  the  qualities  and  feelings  he  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart  and  whose 
universality  is  testified  by  their  common 
names  in  all  speech, — if  these  be  not  the 
same  in  kind  in  his  nature  as  in  ours,  then 
we  have  not  only  no  language  in  which  to 
speak  our  thought  of  him,  we  have  no 
thought  to  express.  A  great  gulf  is  fixed 
between  our  nature  and  his.  These 
<:raving,  S5rmpathetic  hearts  of  ours  are  put 
out  of  communion  with  a  being  who  "  sits 
upon  the  throne  a  sceptered  hermit" 
wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  unknown  per- 
fections. But  if  we  may  believe  that  he 
made  us  in  his  own  image,  then  we  must 
conclude  that  though  the  image  may  have 
fallen  upon  a  broken  and  distorted  glass, 
whatever  of  the  picture  appears  is  still  the 
picture  of  him.  And  when  we  speak  of  all 
his  divine  attributes  as  meeting  and  min- 
gling in  the  one  essence  of  love,  we  must 
interpret  that  divine  quality  by  what  we 
have  known  and  felt  of  it  in  our  own  hearts. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  love  ?  Is  it 
content  with  radiating  its  beams  like  the 
sun,  careless  where  they  fall  ?    Does  it  not 


rather,  like  the  vine,  reach  out  tendrils 
seeking  the  thing  beloved  and  drawing  it 
unto  itself  ?  To  love  may  be  divine,  but  it 
is  a  divine  pain.  It  is  the  awakening  of  a 
need,  the  call  of  an  unsatisfied  desire.  Un- 
acknowledged, unrequited,  it  returns  upon 
itself  with  a  thousand-fold  more  sorrow  than 
joy.  To  give  more  than  they  receive  may 
be  the  blessed  necessity  of  great  natures ; 
but  the  emphasis  of  the  statement  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  in,  this 
as  in  all  things  else,  lies  in  the  implied  fact 
that  it  is  blessed  to  receive.  To  be  loved  is 
alone  peace  and  rest.  If  this  is  human  ex- 
perience how  came  it  to  be  so  ?  How  came 
such  a  thing  in  existence  as  this  human  love, 
not  only  with  its  bliss  but  with  its  sympa- 
thies, its  yearnings,  its  anxieties,  nay,  its 
sorrows, — if  the  God  who  implanted  it  in 
our  hearts  did  not  understand  it  all  ? 

O  parent,  how  is  it  with  ybxi  and  your 
child  ?  Though  your  love  be  from  above 
downward,  does  it  ask,  does  it  need  no  re- 
turn ?  O  mother,  watching  through  the 
months  of  infancy  the  signs  of  waking  in- 
telligence and  affection,  is  it  only  for  the 
child's  sake  that  you  want  its  love  ?  Is 
there  no  void  in  your  own  heart  to  be  filled 
by  that  returning  tide, — z  void  that  must 
remain  empty  and  aching  forever  if  instead 
of  love  it  meets  only  indifference  or  ingrat- 
itude? And  if  the  relation  between  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  his  children  means 
anything  that  we  can  understand,  may  you 
not  dare  to  judge  of  what  he  feels  toward 
his  children  by  what  you  feel  towards 
yours  ?  If  "  ye,  being  evil,"  find  in  the 
poor  measure  of  affection  you  bestow,  such 
yearning  desire  for  affection  in  return,  how 
ipuch  more  must  he  whose  whole  nature 
expresses  itself  in  love  ! 

But  does  not  this  conception  of  God's 
love  put  an  element  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
into  his  nature  incompatible  with  his  divine 
blessedness  and  perfections  ?  We  think 
not — on  the  contrary  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
among  his  perfections. 

A  God  who  has  no  heart  to  feel,  to  de- 
sire, to  be  troubled,  even,  through  the  great 
love  he  bears  his  children  is  a  God  de- 
ficient in  the  tenderest  side  of  his  nature. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Christ  whose  in- 
tensest  love  for  the  world  was  expressed  in 
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suffering,  who  said  sorrowfully  to  his  own 
"wilt  thou  too,  go  away  ?  "  who  wept  over 
Jerusalem,  who  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death  that  he  might  win  the  world  unto 
himself,— came  to  reveal  the  Father.  For 
his  own  completeness,  for  the  divine  unity 
in  all  things,  God  needs  our  love  as  much 
as  we  need  his.  And  the  intelligent  faith 
that  looks  for  this  final  harmony,  rests  not 
so  much  on  any  good-natured  willingness 
of  God  that  man  should  be  happy,  as  upon 
this  divine  necessity  of  his  own  being.  He 
is  thwarted,  his  eternal  desire,  nay,  his  eter- 
nal need  unmet,  if  his  love  is  to  go  forth 
like  the  dove  into  a  chill  and  silent  waste, 
to  return  at  last  empty  and  alone.  Endless 
rebellion — we  say  it  in  reverence — ^would 
be  the  endless  misery  of  God  ^s  well  as  of 
the  wicked.  And  enforced  submission, 
though  it  reached  to  lowest  hell,  and 
devils  feared  and  trembled  at  his  name, 
would  satisfy  the  heart  of  God  no  more 
than  open  rebellion.  Not  submission,  but 
love,  voluntary  and  spontaneous,  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law,  the  satisfaction  of  the  eter- 
nal demand.  And  the  blessedness  of  God 
is  secure  only  in  the  fact  that  He  holds  all 
time  as  well  as  all  things  in  his  embrace ; 
that  he  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,  sees  from  afar  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul,  and  knows  that  not  only  of  him  and 
through  him  but  to  him  are  all  things. 

He  can  afford  to  wait.  But  let  us  not 
bch'eve  that  he  waits  indifferently,  lapped 
in  self-sufl&cient  bliss.  Not  so  waited  the 
&ther  whose  prodigal  son  was  in  the  far 
country.  He  waited,  but  in  what  loneli- 
ness, what  yearning,  what  anguish  of  spirit, 
let  the  running  to  meet  the  son  while  he  was 
yet  a  great  way  ofi^  the  falling  upon  his 
neck,  the  kisses  and  tears  reveal.  Even  so 
there  is  joy  in  heaven.  It  is  a  poor  con- 
ception of  heaven  which  makes  it  a  place 
of  complacent  and  self-centering  felicity. 
Such  a  conception  takes  out  of  it  all  the 
high  and  heroic  virtues,  all  the  noble  and 
generous  ardors  that  make  this  human  life 
(fivine.  With  our  misconceptions  of  reve- 
lation, borrowing  the  imagery  of  a  far-off 
millennium,  when  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
off  a//  Eices,  to  apply  to  the  heaven  now 
near  about  us  all,  we  have  crowded  the  very 
portals  of  the  unseen  world  with  beatitudes 


as  impossible  as  they  are  unnatural.  Such 
a  mechanical  theory  of  death  and  glory  buys 
glory  at  too  cheap  a  rate.  The  spectacle 
of  weeping  angels  is  not  so  painful  as  that 
of  angels  grown  too  cold  to  weep,  not  so 
desolate  as  that  of  angels  removed  into  an 
"  extern  glory  "  that  dazzles  from  their  ef  es 
every  shadow  of  earth.  We  read  of  no  such 
utter  isolation  of  the  sympathies  of  heaven 
from  those  of  earth  ;  but  we  do  read  of  a 
whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  to- 
gether, waiting  for  redemption.  And  to- 
wards this  conception  of  the  diviner  life, 
the  best  hearts  everywhere  are  reaching. 

— "  God  help  me— I  could  not  be  happy  there 
And  think  of  souls  in  pain—'  * 

caught  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  saint  is  the 
language  of  all  who  have  risen  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  full  meaning  and  blessed- 
ness of  love.  From  such  saintly  hearts  to 
the  heart  of  God  it  may  not  be  so  far  as  we 
think. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  God  has  a 
peculiar  love  towards  any  of  his  children  it 
is  towards  the  sinner,  the  one  who  is  far 
away  from  him  and  loves  him  not.  The 
same  is  said  of  earthly  parents  and  with 
the  same  force,  that  the  wayward  child  is 
the  one  round  whom  their  affections  gather 
most  closely.  But  to  discriminate  more 
carefully,  it  is  not  the  love  but  the  anguish 
of  love  that  is  greater.  The  mother  does 
not  love  her  child  the  more  when  it  is  sick. 
Though  she  manifests  the  lovemore,through 
the  added  care,  all  the  while  her  heart  loses 
in  gladness  what  it  gives  in  sympathy. 
What  the  father  bestows  upon  the  disobe- 
dient son  is  not  more  love  but  more  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  Does  the  father  need  nothing 
at  the  hands  of  such  a  child  ?  Is  not  the 
measure  of  his  suffering  the  measure  of  his 
need  of  the  child's  obedience  and  love  ? 
So  the  joy  in  heaven  over  one  that  repent- 
eth  more  than  over  the  many  that  need  no 
repentance,  is  the  joy  of  reluf  fro  in  what 
was  sorrow  and  pain  before. 

Away  with  the  theory  that  God's  heart 
is  not  touched  as  ours  are, — that  he  has  no 
need  of  worship  or  communion  or  love.  Is 
the  love  of  your  cherished  friend  a  thing  to 
be  repaid  with  thanks  and  praises  merely, 
and  these  given  because  they  make  you 
feel  better,  without  recognizing  the  call  ot 
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a  heart  that  longs  to  receive  as  well  as  be- " 
stow  ?  And  shall  you  worship  God  sel- 
fishly, in  order  to  lift  yourself  toward  him, 
without  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  heart  that 
bends  also  to  you  ?  God  does  need  your 
love  for  his  own  sake.  O  ye  who  have  felt 
the  anguish  of  unrequited  love — parents 
who  know 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child," 

friends  of  whatever  name  who  have  poured 
out  your  life's  best  treasures  only  to  find 
them  wasted  or  scorned,  yet  whose  love  lives 
on  though  all  its  sweets  are  turned  to  bit- 
terness,— learn  from  your  own  hearts  the 
great  Overheart  above.  Grieve  not  that 
tender  Spirit,  whose  grief  transcends  yours 
as  infinitely  as  does  its  love, — yet  who, 
amid  all  your  indifference  and  wanderings 
"  has  waited  long,  is  waiting  still,"  will  wait 
until  it  receives  its  own. 


CLIMBING  UP  SOME  OTHER  WAY. 

"  He  who  entereth  not  in  by  the  door  of 
the  sheep-fold,"  said  the  Saviour,  "but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a 
thief  and  a  robber."  This  is  true  of  many 
other  kingdoms  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  illustrations  of  this  kind  of 
marauding  have  always  been  at  hand,  from 
the  Saviour's  time  until  now.  People  are 
quick  to  discern  the  desirability  of  the 
sheep-fold;  they  picture  to  themselves 
glowingly  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
when  once  they  are  ertsconced  within  ;  they 
propose  to  enter ;  but  strangely  enough 
they  overlook  or  avoid  the  one  door  through 
which  they  must  necessarily  go,  and  employ 
all  their  ingenuity  in  seeking  to  climb  up 
some  other  way. 

The  young  man  proposes  to  rise  in  his 
employment.  The  way  to  do  it  is  by  a 
steady  attention  to  his  business,  by  a  mas- 
tery of  all  its  details,  a  constant  eye* to  its 
interests,  in  a  word  by  making  himself  nec- 
essary to  his  employer.  But  all  this  is  too 
small  for  him.  He  must  get  at  it  faster ; 
by  some  brilliant  stroke,  by  petty  deceits 
and  smartness  ;  or  by  impressing  a  sense  of 
his  growing  importance.  And  with  all  his 
climbing,  some  slower  plodder  reaches  the 


goal  because  he  is  wise  enough  to  enter  by 
the  door. 

One  sees  wealth  as  his  sheep-fold  of  com- 
fort and  advantage.  But  talk  to  him  of 
honest  industry,  small  savings,  frugal  liv- 
iug,  honorable  dealing,  and  he  will  smile  at 
you  for  your  pains.  That  way  to  a  fortune 
would  do  to  talk  about  in  past  generations, 
but  not  in  this  age  of  enterprise.  And  he 
talks  fluently  of  three  per  cents,  and  gold 
fluctuations  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
tide,  and  things  go  smoothly  and  showily 
and  he  seems  on  the  top  of  the  wave, — un- 
til of  a  sudden  something  gives  way  under 
his  feet ;  his  foothold  was  too  frail,  and  by  a 
disastrous  fall  he  learns  too  late  the  folly  of 
climbing  up  some  other  way. 

Or  perhaps  fia.me  is  the  consummation  to 
be  wished ;  an  honorable  place  in  public 
regard  or  in  the  favor  of  the  nation.  Yet 
how  few  seek  these  through  the  straight 
road  of  solid  achievement,  of  actual  service. 
How  many  are  seeking  some  shorter  and 
easier  cut  to  the  distinctions  they  covet. 
How  few  has  Poor  Richard  converted  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  maxim  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  How  few  seem  to  perceive 
that  the  surest  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
mendable way  to  receive  honors  is  to  de- 
serve them. 

To  be  less  general,  we  might  speak  of 
the  same  tendency  in  the  learned  profes* 
sions,  and  no  less  in  the  ambitions  of  sim- 
ple scholarship.  It  is  such  a  hard  lesson, 
for  instance,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,  that  the  discipline  of  sound  schol- 
arship cannot  be  obtained  from  libraries  of 
entertaining  knowledge,  nor  all  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  language  learned  in  six 
easy  lessons.  The  fruits  of  learning  are 
sweet,  the  handiwork  of  the  professions  is 
fine  and  strong,  the  woven  web  of  poetry 
and  of  song  are  beautiful, — but  it  is  not  so 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  tread-mill  of  la- 
bor is  under  all  these,^  and  to  face  the  fact 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  other  way  than 
through  it  to  reach  the  attainment 

So  we  have  in  all  these  directions  the  old 
yet  ever-renewed  farce  of  seeking  to  climb 
up  some  other  way.  Sensation  takes  the 
place  of  substance,  and  advertisement  of. 
business,  and  quackery  of  science.  And 
after  all  the  pretensions  and  the  clap-trap, , 
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every  one  so  naturally  finds  his  level  and  is 
so  easily  measured  !  In  the  long  run  a 
very  common-sense  world  sustains  the 
primal  judgment,  "  he  who  enters  not  in  by 
the  door  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber." 
We  are  especially  interested  in  the  rela- 
tion of  this  theme  to  the  new  activities  of 
women.  "  The  next  ten  or  fifteen  years," 
it  has  been  shrewdly  said,  "  will  be  the 
golden  opportunity  for  women."  The  nov- 
elty of  their  entrance  upon  untried  fields 
wiU  give  them  a  factitious  success.  They 
will  be  judged  both  more  and  less  critically 
than  afterwards, — more  in  personal  appoint- 
ments and  minor  characteristics,  less  in  the 
solid  essentials  in  which  they  really  come 
into  competition  with  men.  The  danger  is 
that  they  will  be  tempted  to  take  undue  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity.  That  they  are 
already  doing  so  to  a  considerable  extent  is 
too  evident.  The  temptation  to  enter  in 
and  possess  the  land  is  so  strong  that  too 
many  are  ready  to  scramble  in  by  whatever 
way,  without  stopping  to  weigh  very  care- 
fiiUy  whether  they  are  prepared  to  enter,  or 
whether  they  can  hold  the  field  after  they 
have  obtained  it. 

We  refer  to  the  multitude  of  women  who 
are  rushing  into  business  with  no  business 
antecedents  or  training ;  who  are  seeking 
higher  positions  in  the  schools  without 
either  the  possession  or  the  due  realization 
of  the  sound  scholarship  that  belongs  to  the 
I^e ;  who  imagine  that  orators,  like  poets, 
are  born  and  not  made,  and  that  to  be  able 
to  open  one's  lips  and  talk  is  all  the  abilty 
necessary  for  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  ; 
who  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  read- 
ing of  a  journal  of  popular  science  prepares 
them  to  write  treatises  on  philosophy,  or  a 
six  months'  attendance  of  physiolgiccal  lec- 
tures qualifies  them  to  heal  the  sick.  In 
short  we  refer  to  all  those  who  are  entering 
the  sheep-fold  not  by  the  door  but  by  some 
other  way. 

There  is  a  double  danger  in  all  this  ; 
women  will  not  only  drift  unto  positions  for 
which  they  are  unfitted,  but  in  consequence 
of  that  they  will  drop  out  sooner  or  later 
and  they  and  all  women  be  the  worse  for 
the  attempt.  And  it  is  this  damage  to  their 
cause  which  we  especially  deprecate.  For 
their  advantage  is  as  shortlived  as  it  is  fac- 


titious. The  charm  of  novelty  will  not  last 
always,  nor  that  habit  of  expecting  little 
from  a  woman  which  is  a  lingering  relic  of 
another  age  than  ours,  be  always  in  force. 
A  certain  chivalry  which  made  large  allow- 
ance for  a  deal  of  ignorance  and  frivolity 
and  helplessness  on  the  part  of  women 
stood  them  in  good  stead,  perhaps,  when 
those  things  were  accounted  womanly  and 
to  be  desired,  or  at  least  when  no  more 
generous  recognition  was  to  be  expected  ; 
but  the  day  of  this  kind  of  chivalry  is  wan- 
ing. The  long  accepted  axiom  that  a  wo- 
man's work  must  neceessarily  be  slipshod 
has  already  serious  doubts  cast  upon  it ;  it 
must  be  entirely  disproved  before  wages 
are  adjusted  and  impartial  privileges  ob- 
tain. And  that  time  will  not  come  until 
women  cease  to  expe9t  to  succeed  as  lec- 
turers through  the  merits  of  dress  and  style 
and  affectations,  or  to  become  artists  by 
mere  possession  of  a  delicate  taste,  or  au- 
thors and  preachers  with  only  sentiment 
and  poetry  as  stock  in  trade,  or  physicians 
on  the  strength  of  a  pleasing  smile  and  a 
knack  at  nursing,  or  to  win  applause  on  the 
theatrical  or  musical  stage  solely  through 
th^  dazzle  of  bright  eyes  and  an  attractive 
face. 

Nor,  to  go  a  step  deeper,  is  it  wise  for 
women. to  trust  too  much  to  native  gifts 
and  too  little  to  systematic  drill.  They 
have,  perhaps,  a  greater  readiness  and  ver- 
satility than  men.  What  brain  they  have 
is  generally  at  command.  They  converse 
fluently,  their  written  words  flow  gracefully 
and  even  their  hands  are  deft  to  learn  and 
perform.  But  their  organic  lack  seems  to 
be  the  dogged  perseverance  that  toughens 
the  masculine  muscle  for  the  long  and 
strong  pull.  The  sister  learns  a  hundred 
things  and  none  of  them  well,  while  her  big 
brother  plods  away  with  his  one,  but  his 
one  becomes  by-and-by  th*e  lever  to  lift  his 
fortunes.  He  has  learned  the  two  secrets 
of  power,  concentration  and  continuity. 
Nor  will  she  find  any  other  door  into  his 
kingdoms  than  the  one  which  opens  by 
these  same  splid  keys. 

We  shall  hail  the  day  when  all  avenues 
of  employment  and  honorable  prelerment 
are  open  to  all,  men  and  women  alike.  We 
would  Be  glad  to  see  the  laws  so  amended 
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as  to  remove  all  disabilities,  and  redress  all 
grievances,  and  guarantee  all  rights  to  all 
intelligent  and  law-abiding  citizens.  But 
the  opportunities  for  success  will  not  of 
•themselves  bring  success.  The  eternal 
principles  of  cause  and  effect  no  change  in 
the  statutes  will  modify.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect to  reap  where  we  have  not  sown  and 
gather  where  we  have  not  strown.  Wel- 
come woman  to  every  place  she  can  fill,  but 
let  her  enter  by  the  door.  If  she  will  be 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  very  well ;  but  let 
her  first  go  to  West  Point  and  learn  mili- 
tary tactics.  If  she  feels  bidden  to  preach, 
God  speed  her ;  but  let  her  face  the  coun- 
cil and  respect  the  ecclesiastical  rules  and 
be  approved  of  her  ministering.  If  she  will 
attempt  the  stewardship  of  health  let  her 
try  her  steel  under  direction  and  temper 
her  nerves  with  service.  Let  her  endure 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  before  she  as- 
pires to  lead  the  victory  with  flaming  ban- 
ners. Unwarranted  assumptions  and  loose 
methods  of  performance  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  men  are  tolerated  in  her 
case  only  under  protest.  While  her  per- 
manent success  demands  her  recognition 
of  this  fact,  her  self-respect  also  should  re- 
pel the  thought  of  allowing  herself  to  be 
judged  by  an  inferior  and  accommodated 
standard. 

.  In  saying  this  we  are  aware  that  by  no 
other  standard  can  most  women  of  this 
generation  who  are  entering  these  new 
fields  be  fairly  judged.  In  this  direction 
vastly  more  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
than  is  made.  Women  cannot  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  come  at  present  into  even 
competition  with  men.  Not  only  are  they 
not  trained,  but  their  day  comes  too  late  for 
that  to  be  possible.  If  our  dear  public  was 
as  discrilninating  as  it  might  be,  it  would 
remember,  while  smiling  at  its  lady  lec- 
turer's elocution,  that  only  the  boys  are 
trained  to  declamation  from  the  primary 
school ;  it  would  not  expect  women  to  be 
scholars  with  all  the  best  schools  of  the 
land  closed  against  them  and  still  more  with 
every  current  of  home  and  social  life  set- 
ting against  their  desire  for  scholarship. 
It  would  not  look  for  remarkable  literary 
development  when  it  remembered,  that  to 
sneer  at  literary  women  has  been  tfae  im- 


RepoiUory. 

memorial  fashion.  In  a  just  estimate  of 
the  women  of  to-day  all  these  things  must 
be  taken  into  the  account  They  are  in 
the  most  trying  as  well  as  the  most  inspir- 
ing sense,  in  ^^  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new." 

But  if  special  power  is  accorded  them,  let 
them  remember  that  the  true  standard  of 
judgment  is  simply  accommodated  to  their 
necessity.  They  owe  it  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  good  work  of  the  world  to  lessen 
this  necessity  as  fast  and  far  as  possible. 
And  let  them  expect  no  miracles  on  their 
behalf,  or  delude  themselves  with  any 
dreams  of  the  quick  fruits  of  marvellous 
genius.  The  sheep-told  must  be  entered 
by  the  door ;  there  is  no  climbing  up  any 
other  way. 


THE  ANNIVERSARIES 
have  again  "gone  off"  as  much  to  the  de* 
light  of  the  people,  let  us  hope,  as  to  the 
relief  of  hard- worked  committees.  Now 
that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away  and  we 
look  the  field  over,  we  can  but  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  spirit  of  Anniversary  Week  is 
not  waning  ?  Indications  of  this  are  not  so 
apparent  in  the  tone  of  the  meetings  them- 
selves— for  the  reports  already  spread 
before  most  of  our  readers  show  no  falling 
below  the  usueal  standard  on  the  part  of 
the  speakers — ^but  in  the  thinner  audiences, 
and  in  the  growing  difficulty  of  procuring 
speakers  from  abroad.  They  fail  to  carry 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Either  the 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceittulness  of 
riches  are  fast  increasing  upon  us,  or  the 
meetings  are  not  strong  enough  to  tide  us 
over  these  obstacles.  We  incline  to  think 
it  is  the  latter.  The  meetings  do  not  mean 
enough.  They  have,  the  most  of  them,  no 
definite  purpose  save  the  assembling  to- 
gether, and  the  good  time  as  we  should  say 
in  the  world,  or  the  spiritual  refreshing  as 
it  is  more  suitable  to  say  in  the  church. 
And  more  and  more  the  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple inclines  toward  work,  and  away  from 
mere  feeling  and  pyrotechnics.  There  are 
some  meetings  always  well  attended  and 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose,  like  the 
festival  and  the  children's  meeting.  But  if 
even  these  become  more  and  more  a  weari- 
ness and  a  bore  to  those  who  are  solicited 
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to  add  to  their  interest,  it  argues  that  a 
change  either  in  the  programme  or  the 
manner  of  its  administration  is  desirable, 
and  is  in  fact  only  a  matter  of  time.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  too  many  meetings  that  draws 
a  little  upon  the  vitality  of  all. 

As  usual  the  life  and  soul  of  Anniversary 
Week  was  its  conference  meetings,  as  its 
intellectual  feast  was  the  festival.  The  an- 
nual address  was  as  usual  made  the  vehicle 
of  thoughtful  instruction,  and  was  for  this 
reason  the  most  valuable,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  week.  Our  late  co-worker 
of  the  Universalist  changes  his  field  rather 
than  his  work.  The  same  clear  vision  and 
discriminating  thought  which,  no  less  then 
^  its  vigorous  and  graceful  expression,  char- 
acterized his  former  labors,  will  enrich  us 
no  less,  we  trust,  from  the  pulpit  than  from 
the  chair  editorial 
I  Gose  following  these  anniversaries  comes 
that  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Tufts. 
Though  but  two  members  graduate  this 
year  we  felt  in  the  exercises  the  one  ele- 
ment lacking  in  the  week  previous — ^the 
ring  of  definite  purpose  and  work.  It  is  as 
providential  doubtless  that  young  men 
should  talk  of  the  church  of  the  future  and 
of  new  departures  as  that  they  should  grow 
conservative  with  age.  But  we  could  not 
place  the  theses  of  the  graduates — unusually 
excellent— beside  the  graver  thought  and 
calmer  mastery  of  the  situation  of  him  who 
spoke  to  them  from  ten  years'  experience, 
without  recalling  Gail  Hamilton's  remark, 

"  You  are  getting  into  years — yes :  l)ut 
the  years  are  getting  into  you." 

Another  month  will  bring  that  harvest 
of  commencements  of  which  this  is  the  first- 
fruits  :  when  this  tale  of  anniversaries  may 
be  continued 


TWO  POINTS  OF  PROTEST. 
We  have  been  a  little  amused  to  notice 
the  chivalrous  attention  our  neighbor  of 
the  Universalist  pays  the  one  feminine 
speaker  at  the  recent  festival.  Passing  by 
aU  the  other  speeches  in  silence,  he  be- 
stows two  columns  of  criticism  and  explan- 
ation on  that  single  effort.  We  are  glad 
he  deems  it.  of  so  much  importance  but 
sorry  he  £culed  to  see  the  things  of  impor- 


tance in  it.  He  makes  two  points  of  criti- 
cism, first  that  Mrs.  Livermore  said  twice 
that  "  provided  the  good  aimed  by  it  was 
done  she  did  not  care  whether  the  Univer- 
salist church  had  a  future  or  not."  What 
she  did  say  was  this  ;  "  Whether  the  Uni- 
versalist church  is  to  be  the  church  of  the 
future  or  not,  under  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versalist churchy  I  do  not  know  —  I  do  not 
care.  I  do  know,  just  as  surely  as  I  know 
the  sun  is  to  rise  to-morrow,  that  the 
blessed  faith  of  the  Universalist  church  is 
to  be  the  feith  of  the  church  of  the  future. 
That  I  care  for,  but  whether  it  is  called  the 
Universalist  church  I  do  not  care."  As 
we  have  heard  similar  remarks  scores  of 
times  fr6m  clergymen  and  others  supposed 
to  be  sound  in  the  faith,  as  we  have  said ' 
the  same  ourselves  more  than  twice  and 
are  quite  ready  to  say  it  again,  we  did  not 
suspect  it  to  be  heresy  until  our  keen- 
scented  brother  told  us.  We  had  inno- 
cently supposed  it  was  a  battle  of  ideas  we 
were  fighting,  not  a  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism 
we  were  fostering. 

We  submit  it  is  not  a  fair  putting  of  the 
the  case  to  say  that  this  is  virtually  affirm- 
ing, "  Provided  I  get  the  apples  I  care  not 
whether  there  is  a  tree  or  not."  A  just  state- 
ment would  be, "  provided  all  trees  come  to 
bear  the  same  apples  I  do  not  care  whether 
I  have  the  apples  of  this  particular  tree  or 
not"  And  if  we  who  have  been  reared  in 
the  Universalist  church  say  this,  we  need 
not  think  it  strange  when  coming  from 
those  reared  in  other  churches.  If  the 
Congregational  church  becomes  in  twenty- 
five  years  more  liberal  than  our  own,  as  it 
now  bids  fair  to  do,  we  shall  be  qnite  ready 
to  join  the  Congregational  church.  We 
had  rather  have  firuit  grafted  into  an  alien 
tree  than  to  keep  a  dead  tree  that  bears  no 
fruit  at  all. 

A  second  point  of  criticism  is  that  Mrs. 
Livermore  flatters  the  Catholic  church,  "the 
worst  foe  of  the  equality  cf  women."  A  little 
discrimination  it  seems  to  us  would  have 
saved  all  the  eloquence  on  that  point  Mrs. 
Livermore  was  not  speaking  of  the  equality 
of  women.  She  distinctly  said  at  the  out- 
set The  question  of  woman  has  a  two- 
fold form.  "In  the  first  place  how  shall 
we  utilize  woman  in  the  church  .^    in  the 
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next  place  how  shall  we  do  her  justice  ? 
How  shall  we  utilize  woman  is  the  especial 
point  I  wish  to  speak  of."  She  used  the 
Catholic  church  as  an  illustration  of  wisdom 
on  this  point.  Our  brother  says  "Unques- 
tionably it  has  the  art  of '  utilizing  *  both 
women  and  men  in  particulars  where  Prot- 
estants are  weak  and  even  neglectful." 
Mrs.  Livermore  says  just  that  and  nothing 
more.  The  Nation  of  this  week  commends 
the  Catholic  church  for  honest  dealing  in 
the  expenditure  of  its  money  and  a  willing- 
ness always  to  have  its  books  examined. 
Does  it  therefore  flatter  the  "  most  persist- 
ent, most  autocratic,  most  crushing  ene- 
my" of  protestantism  ? 

We  repeat  Mrs.  Livermore  spoke  to  a 
single  point,  the  utilizing  of  women  in 
church  work.  From  this  she  did  not  stray 
for  a  moment.  She  did  not  even  insist  on 
"opening  more  and  better  avenues  of  useful- 
ness for  woman  "  as  our  brother  rather  in- 
discriminately states,  except  to  this  end. 
If  you  want  the  women  of  the  future  to 
kelp  you,  you  must  give  them  larger  cul- 
ture, training  and  opportunities."  She  was 
pleading  not  for  women  directly  but  for  the 
church.  We  have  failed  to  see  therefore 
what  Free  Religion  and  woman  suffrage 
and  "  free-love  immmoralities"  have  to  do 
in  the  criticism,  and  what  necessity  there 
is  for  introducing  them,  still  less  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  introduced.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bolles  is  a  scientist ;  and  as  being  a 
member  of  our  church  and  a  minister  in  it, 
we  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  claim 
on  him  that  we  have  not  on  Mrs.  Liver- 
more. But  would  it  not  be  deemed  gratuit- 
ous if,  whenever  his  name  is  mentioned, 
we  should  at  once  revert  to  Buckle  and 
Spencer  and  Darwin,  and  to  suspect  him 
of  rationalism  and  atheism,  because,  for- 
sooth, science  is  notoriously  unchristian, 
and  "  unconsciously  of  course,  yet  unques- 
tionably, a  grain  of  the  everywhere  sur- 
rounding pitch  must  have  adhered  to  the 
eloquent "  man  of  the  same  platform  1 

We  are  quite  willing  to  trust  Mrs.  Liver- 
more's  speech  with  all  who  have  read  it, 
no  less  than  with  all  who  heard  it  and  will 
long  remember  its  noble  thought  and  soul- 
stirring  delivery.  What  she  said  was  not 
only  true  and  just  but  peculiarly  needed  to 


be  said.  The  spirit  which  passes  by  the 
whole  drift  of  her  thought  in  an  evident 
desire  to  find  points  for  criticism  is  not  seen 
now  for  the  first  time.  It  is  possible  for 
usy  of  course,  to  "  forget  the  New  Cove- 
nant," and  a  great  deal  else  that  might  be 
remembered  of  twenty  years  service.  It  is 
possible  for  us  to  eliminate  from  our  ranks 
any  one  whom  we  will  long  enough  take 
every  occasion  to  oppose  and  criticise  and 
none  to  agree  with  or  commend.  If  that  was 
what  we  wished  to  do,  could  not  find  a  more 
successful  method. 


THE   PICTURE. 

The  engraving  of  Phoebe  Cary  which 
we  present  our  readers  this  month  proves 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  we  expected,  almost 
as  much  so  as  we  could  hope  ;  although  de- 
sire is  not  easily  satisfied  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  as  we  all  know  by  experience.  A 
friend  who  knew  her  long  and  well  says, 
"It  has  caught  her  sparkle  from  very  life. 
It  is  really  wonderful,  considering  the  naa- 
terial  at  hand."  That  was,  let  us  explain, 
only  a  small  photograph  of  several  years 
ago,  and  not  extremely  well  taken,  the  out- 
lines being  uncertain  and  the  hght  and 
shade  as  crude  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in 
the  earlier  experiments  in  photography. 
The  work  which  the  artist  undertook  was 
virtually  to  recreate  the  picture  ;  and  con- 
sidering his  entire  unacquaintance  with  the 
original)  and  the  unlikeness  of  all  other 
pictures  both  to  her  and  to  each  other,  leav- 
ing him  absolutely  without  other  assistance, 
the  result  may  be  considered  an  unusual 
success. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

— Olrtg  Grange,  ^  Sin  anonymous  poem 
with  the  imprint  of  Osgood  and  Co., 
bears  no  hint  in  its  title-page  that  it  is  a 
reprint  of  an  English  work ;  but  so  the 
news-world  tell^  us,  the  little  volume  bear- 
ing the  weeping  'Cupid  with  the  drooping 
torch  having  crea^ted  a  sensation  in  English 
literary  circles  before  it  saw  light  this  side 
the  water.  Speculations  as  to  its  author- 
ship have  been  ma^y,  and  various  critics 
are  suspiciously  ireminded  of  Tennyson, 
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Browning,  Rossetti,  and  indeed  most  living 
English  poets. 

We  have  failed  to  see  just  grounds  for 
these  several  suspicions,  but  we  have  been 
oddly  reminded,  in  the  graceful  simpleness 
of  these  verses,  of  that  pretty  trifle  of  two 
years  since,  "  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal." 
If  there  were  not  such  a  long  step  between 
those  clever  society  verses  and  this  semi- 
theological  and  philosophical  treatise,  we 
should  have  serious  suspicions  of  their  com- 
mon origin. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  mon- 
ologues by  several  speakers  with  editorial 
parts  which  serve  as  connecting  links. — 
Not,  as  we  gather  from  some  critics,  the 
sAme  story  repeated  by  the  different  actors 
in  it,  from  their  several  points  of  view,  as 
in  Browning's  "  Ring  and  the  Book,"  but 
one  story  told  in  its  different  parts  by  the 
actors  successively  brought  into  promi- 
nence. Thus  of  the  principle  characters — 
Thorold  and  his  twin  sister  Hester,  and 
Rose,  Thorold's  love — the  young  man  first 
speaks,  then  Hester  puts  in  her  more  in- 
terior experience  of  life's  story  by  way  of 
self-entertainment  in  his  absence,  then  the 
scene  changes  to  the  London  home  of  Rose, 
who  listens  to  both  maternal  and  paternal 
oracles  from  their  diftering  standpoints  of 
worldly  wisdom,  before  conducting  her  pas- 
sionate self-examination,  and  lastly  the 
thread  of  the  story  returns  to  Thorold  who 
gives  the  summing  up  of  the  matter ;  while 
the  editor,  "Hermann  Kunst,  Philol.  Prof," 
as  he  signs  himself  in  the  verse  no  less 
than  the  title-page,  whilom  preceptor  of  the 
brother  and  sister,  links  himself  pleasantly 
with  the  story  ^s  the  husband  of  Hester, 
while  he  knits  up  the  ravelled  edges  of  the 
narrative  in  his  pleasing  blank  verse. 

Olrig  Grange  is  first  presented  to  us  in 
editorial  picture,  the.  home  of  the  brother 
and  sister,  which  has  no  other  excuse  for 
being  the  title  of  the  book  ;  the  brother  is 
introduced  waiting  for  his  sister  for  a  twi- 
light walk  on  the  eve  of  parting  as  he  goes 
out  into  the  world.  Finely  pictured  is  the 
young  'Student  as  he  stands  impatient 
"  switching  thistle-down — " 

"  yet  humorous 
Rather  than  fretful,  for  the  art  was  his 
To  break  Teicatioiia  with  a  ready  jest, 


As  one  that  on  the  stirrup  duly  rising 
Rides  lightly  through  the  world." 

We  see  in  him  especially  one  of  the 

"  shadows  from  our  age  that  fell 
Of  folk  that  are  living— next  door  to  us  all." 

The  bright,  impetuous,   fearless  youth, 
with  earnest  life  beaming 

— "  full  of  hope  and  energy  and  help 
From  his  great  lustrous  eyes—" 

— "  planting  venturous  foot 
On  giddy  ledge  of  speculative  thought 
Searching  for  truth  in  every  living  thing 
Where  he  might  read  the  open  secret  of  God." 

Unable  to  clothe 


*With  articles  of  ready-made  Belief 
His  Faith  inquisitive," 


yet  with  ^ 

—a  kind  oTpriestly  purity 
In  him,  and  a  deep,  solemn  undertone 
•    Running  through  gayest  iPuicies— '* 

he  represents  the  very  flower, — too  frail 
and  bright,  perhaps — of  our  modern  civili- 
zation. 

The  fifty  stanzas,  more  or  less,  in  which 
Thorold  speaks  out  his  thought  are  like 
himself,  bright  and  impetuous,  full  of  beau- 
tiful, dreamy  memories  of  a  childhood  lost 
— with  alas,  its  faith  and  peace  lost  too- 
troubled  with  the  doubt  and  perplexity  of 
great  problems  yet  unsolved,  yet  dimly  feel- 
ing that  there  must  be  a  foothold  some- 
where. 

"So  might  the  dream  be,  after  all. 
The  key  which  confident  Science  lost 

And  hath  been  groping  round  the  wall 
Of  mystery,  perplexed  and  tossed. 
In  search  o^  making  many  a  boast, 

Yet  conscious  that  her  universe 

Of  several  facts  and  laws  is  scarce 
God's  living  world  ;  yea,  is  at  most 

His  graveyard,  whither  she  drove  his  hearse." 

But  the  sister  is  hardly  less  the  exponent 
of  her  time  than  the  brother,  albeit  she 
speaks  in  lighter  and  more  girlish,  though 
not  less  impetuous  words.  Does  not  this 
savor  of  the  peculiar  unrest  of  the  age  ?  — 

"  Why  might  I  not  have  gone  with  him  ? 

We  n^cr  were  parted  heretofore  I 
I  am  as  strong  of  heart  and  limb ; 

At  worst  I  could  not  suffer  more 

Than  fretting  here.     O  it  was  sore 
To  stand  upon  the  windy  pier 
And  tr^  to  wave  my  hand  and  cheer 

With  something  in  my  heart's  wild  core 
That  surged  with  rebellion  and  trouble  and  fear. 
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I  deem  it  barbarous,  this  way 
Of  making  woman  a  helpful  wife 

By  keeping  us  poor  girls  away 
From  all  the  enterprise  of  life, 
Its  hardships  and  its  generous  strife. 

And  yet  they  want  us  ne*er  the  less 
To  think  their  thoughts,  and  sympathize 

With  all  the  struggle  and  distress 
Of  souls  that  would  be  true  and  wise, 
To  laud  them  when  they  win  the  prize, 

To  cheer  them  if  they  strive  and  foil, 

And  gird  anew  their  glorious  mail, — 
And  then  sink  back  to  housewiferies. 

To  shirts  and  flannels  and  beef  and  ale." 

From  these  types  of  life  young  and  fresh 
and  quite  at  odds  with  destiny,  we  come  at 
once  to  Lady  Anne  Dewhurst,  mother  of 
Rose ;  — 

Weary  and  worldly,  she 
Had  quite  resigned  herself  to  misery 
In  this  sad  vale  of  tears,  but  fully  meant 
To  nurse  her  sorrow  in  a  sumptuous  fashion. 
—  A  gorgeous,  pious,  comfortable  life 
Of  misery  she  lived ;  and  all  the  sins 
Of  all  her  house,  and  all  the  nation's  sins 
And  all  shortcomings  of  the  Church  and  State 
Bore  as  her  special  cross,  confessing  them 
Vicariously  day  by  day,  and  then 
She  comforted  her  heart,  which  needed  it, 
With  bric-a-brac,  and  jelly  and  old  wine." 

We  should  go  far  to  find  a  cleverer  piece 
of  satire  than  is  given  in  her  counsels  to 
Rose,  in  which  prophetic  lore  and  pious 
concern  for  her  soul,  and  comfortable  world- 
ly views  of  nice  incomes  and  baronets,  min- 
gle in  about  equal  proportion.  Rose  and 
her  father  meet  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
there  is  something  even  pathetic  in  the 
struggle  of  the  gray  old  man  with  the  world 
which  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  master. 
Even  false  science  is  nobler  than  false  re- 
ligion and  sees  clearer ;  clear  enough  to 
say, 

"  This  is  the  curse  upon  us,  Rose ; 

We  cannot  dare  a  noble  fiite : 
And  yet  our  hearts  find  no  repose 

In  all  our  empty  show  and  state." 

yet  it  reaches  about  the  same  conclusion 

'*—  to  be  virtuous  and  true 

Is  trouble,  plague  a»d  misery 

If  we  have  not  the  funds  when  the  bills  come  due." 

All  this  leads  the  way  to  Rose's  sacrifice 
of  Thorold  and  herself  to  the  main  chance 
—  Rose  — 

"  Stately  and  haughty,  one  who  might  have  been 
A  noble  womai^  in  a  nobler  world.        '^, 
—  the  caged  bird  who  sometimes  dashed 
Against  the  wires,  and  sometimes  sat  and  pined, 


But  mainly  pecked  her  sugar,  and  eyed  her  glass, 
And  trilled  her  graver  thoughts  away  in  song." 

Her  we  pity  profoundly  as  she  puts  away 
the  one  better  dream  of  her  false  life,  know- 
ing herself  not  noble  enough  to  rise  to  his 
sphere,  yet  too  noble  to  drag  him  down  to 
hers.  And  there  is  something  even  in  the 
self-conscious,  dramatic  way  in  which  she 
puts  all  this  that  makes  it  very  pitiful. 

There  is  another  touch  of  our  hard  mod- 
em life  in  the  way  Thorold  takes  his  fate,  as 
told  by  his  editor.  The  history  of  years  is 
manfully  told  in  a  single  paragraph,  — 

—  "  you  must  not  think 
Of  a  heart  broken,  dying  in  despair 
Of  unrequited  love.    He  loved,  and  lost 
That  sweetest  relish  of  laborious  life 
Which  henceforth  was  all  labor  —  that  was  aH 
It  did  not  change  his  spirit,  did  not  fill 
His  mouth  with  the  big  words  of  tragedy 
Much  pitying  himself ;  it  only  set  him 
Doggedly  to  his  task  of  work,  with  force 
Unbroken,  undivided,  unrelieved ; 
And  therein  he  had  lived  and  therein  found 
A  joy  and  fulness  of  life,  till  something  cracked 
With  the  overstrain  of  so  unresting  toil" 

So  he  comes  home  to  die,  grown  be- 
yond caring  much  for  his  broken  f*te, 
healed  of  life's  woes  in  the  eternal  peace, 
and  satisfied  as  all  must  be  at  last  that  "all 
is  best." 

On  the  whole  the  poem  seems  to  us  to 
embody  the  tragedy  of  our  modern  life. 
What  its  artistic  merit  is  may  be  seen  even 
in  so  brief  extracts  as  we  make.  Our  book- 
ish friend  pronounces  it  "a  nice  thing,"  a 
phrase  which  fits  peculiarly  to  the  graceful 
and  seemingly  artless  flow  of  the  verse ; 
but  it  is  not  wanting  in  higher  and  more 
essential  evidences  of  the  poetic  genius. 
In  one  direction  it  suggests  constantly 
"  Owen  Meredith,"  in  another  and  better, 
Jean  Ingelow.  This  would  be  sufificient  to 
place  it  far  above  the  average  standards  of 
literary  merit.  But  we  have  desired  to  call 
attention  particularly  to  its  moral  signifi- 
cance. As  a  protest  against  all  shams  and 
meannesses  of  life,  a  plea  for  simple  truth, 
faith  and  goodness  against  all  that  is  false 
in  society,  in  philosophy,  in  science,  in  re- 
ligion, it  is  a  healthy  and  noble  sign  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 

—A  quaint  book,  full  of  singular  interest 
is  the  Century  of  Universalism  in  Phila- 
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delphia  and  New  York^  whose  author  and 
publisher  is  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas  of  the 
former  city.  Intimately  connected  with 
Universalist  history  in  these  places  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  lover  of  research 
into  historical  and  antiquarian  knowledge, 
and  with  an  especial  love  for  and  pride  in 
the  traditions  of  our  own  Zion,  Mr.  Thomas 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  work  and  has 
performed  it  to  good  advantage.  We  read 
these  early  annals  of  the  ministry  of  Cox 
and  Seagrave  and  Evans  and  their  co-la- 
borers, with  the  more  relish  because  the 
story  is  so  new  to  us,  as  it  will  be  to  many 
who  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  New 
England  history  of  Universalism.  Indeed, 
we  often  find  ourselves  wishing  that  Mr. 
Thomas  had  been  less  concise  in  his  narra- 
tive, and  had  taken  less  for  granted  on  the 
part  of  his  readers.  Nor  is  the  story  al- 
ways as  straightforward  and  systematic  as 
we  could  wish  ;  in  the  mingling  of  history 
and  sketch,  incident  and  reflection,  the 
reader's  mind  is  apt  to  get  a  little  mixed  as 
well  as  the  narrative. 

However,  this  gossippy  method  has  its 
merits,  and  one  is  that  it  gives  a  zest  to  the 
story  which  would  inevitably  be  lost  in  a 
more  elaborate  method  of  treatment.  It  is 
a  good  book  to  read  aloud  in  a  Universa- 
list household,  there  are  so  many  places  to 
pause  and  discuss  with  relish  the  matters 
involved.  In  matter  the  book  is  like  a 
sound  nut,  "  full  of  meat ;"  while  the  style 
of  the  narrative,  uniting  the  quaker  plain- 
ness with  the  priestly  unction  that  form  so 
striking  a  combination  in  the  personality 
of  the  author,  lends  its  own  quaintjnterest 
to  the  page,  especially  to  the  multitude  who 
long  ago  learned  to  welcome  the  ^miliar 
initials  "A.  C.  T." 

We  will  attempt  no  review  of  this  history 
which  from  its  nature  will  not  admit  of  an 
abstract,  but  content  ourselves  with  com- 
mending it  entire  to  all  members  of  our 
household  of  faith.  We  ought  to  know  our 
antecedents  better  than  we  do.  We  have 
no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the 
past,  says  Patrick  Henry,  and  we  have  no 
way  of  guiding  the  future  but  by  the  same 
borrowed  light.  Even  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  ought  to  be  turned  to  wisdom's  ac- 
count.   If  we  are  saddened  by  the  record 


of  churches  whose  once  open  doors  have 
long  been  shut,  and  periodicals  sprung  up  in 
the  morning  to  be  cut  down  in  the  evening, 
let  it  teach  us  the  good  protestant  lesson 
that  no  church  is  infallible.  We  could  not 
have  kept  all  the  factitious  growth  of  fifty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  perhaps,  but  un- 
doubtedly by  a  different  policy  we  might 
have  kept  more  of  it  than  we  did.  And  our 
whole  church,  has  we  believe,  long  since 
come  to  the  conviction  to  which  our  author's 
individual  experience  has  brought  him, 
namely,  that  less  of  controversy  and  more 
of  spiritual  self-culture  would  have  been 
better  for  our  people  in  their  early  history. 
While  error  was  being  disproved  hungering 
hearts  went  unfed  ;  merely  to  tear  down  op- 
position did  not  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

The  volume  is  pleasantly  inscribed  to 
one  whose  beneficent  influence  has  been 
widely  felt  in  our  church,  "M.  Louise 
Thomas,  in  testimony  of  head,  heart,  and 
hand-help  during  many  years  of  my  min- 
istry." 

— We  have  received  from  the  London 
Unitarian  Association  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  History  of  the  Corruptions 
of  Christianity^  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Priestly,  first  published  in  1782.  The  works 
of  that  early  champion  of  Unitarianism 
have  been  among  the  classics  of  Unitarian 
literature,  and  this  volume  he  himself  spoke 
of  as  "the  most  valuable  of  all  my  writings." 
This  reprint  is  made  from  Rutt's  edition  of 
18 1 8,  and  adds  to  the  body  of  the  work  an 
appendix  in  which  are  reproduced  thoughts 
and  quotations  from  a  larger  work  of  Dr. 
Priestly's  now  nearly  out  of  print,  "A  his- 
tory of  the  early  opinions  concerning  Jesus 
Christ."  The  volume  in  hand  covers  the 
same  ground  as  the  late  volume  by  Rev. 
Adin  Ballou,  entitled  "Primitive  Chris- 
tianity and  its  Corruptions."  In  fact  since 
Dr.  Priestly's  day  many  authors  have  gone 
over  the  same  ground  with  some  additional 
results.  But  none  have  excelled  in  careful 
research  or  breath  of  comprehension  and 
statement  this  earlier  work.  Collecting 
and  condensing  into  systematic  form  all  the 
knowledge  extant  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Christians  immediately  following  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when  this  field  was  fresh  and  un- 
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fiamiliar,  he  did  a  service  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  which  has  hardly  been  pos- 
sible for  any  later  writer.  And  his  volume 
would  deserve  its  many  reprints  for  the 
beneficent  influence  it  has  had  on  modern 
religious  thought,  even  if  it  were  not  rich 
in  those  merits  which  commend  it  anew  to 
each  generation. 

— Does  the  fashion  of  novels  like  that  of 
dress  return  every  seven  years  ?  In  our 
budget  from  Lee  and  Shepard  is  one  of  the 
veritable  pattern  over  which  we  spent  many 
delightful  and  not  very  profitable  girlish 
hours.  Three  Generations,  by  Sarah  A. 
Emery  is  a  thick  volume  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  in  which  are  portrayed  in 
lively  succession  the  ordinary  happenings 
of  human  life,  as  it  goes  on  from  childhood 
to  age,  and  from  parent  to  child.  There  is 
the  same  old  trouble  about  money  matters 
and  the  frequent  love  affairs  and  the  smat- 
tering of  religion  that  we  know  so  well, 
and  the  story  carries  us  on  with  something 
of  its  old  interest.  It  manages  to  be  inter- 
.  esting  without  anything  very  wicked,  and 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  fashion  of  its  kind, 
and  as  refreshing  as  it  is  rare.  It  has  no 
little  skill,  too,  in  depicting  the  life  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  old  time  funeral  and  bridal, 
the  "dedication"  and  the  "raising"  all  enter 
to  the  scenes,  and  the  traditional  parson 
and  squire  and  stately  dame  move  across 
the  page.  Scenes  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation  and  reminiscences  of  earlier 
and  more  heroic  da)s  also  lend  interest  to 
the  tale.  It  will  be  a  good  book  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  railway  travel  or  to  take  un- 
der the  trees  when  one's  desire  is  divided 
between  reading  and  sleeping.  The  story 
has  several  good  illustrations  in  wood  by 
Miss  L.  B  Humphrey. 

— Among  juveniles,  Lee  and  Shepard 
give  us  the  fourth  of  Sophie  May's  "Fly- 
away Stories."  This  time  it  is  Little 
Grandmother,  a  title  explained  in  the 
opening  remark, — "I  believe  I  will  tell  you 
the  story  of  Grandma  Parltn^s  little  child- 
hood, as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  I 
have  heard  her  tell  it  herself  to  Flyaway 
Qifford."  How  charming  and  true  to  life 
and  redolent  of  the  days  when  grandmothers 
were  little  girls  this  proves  to  be,  all  the 


little  folks  who  know  Sophie  May  can 
guess.  It  is  embellished  with  the  pretty 
picture  of  little  grandmother  as  a  frontis- 
piece, by  Miss  Humphrey.    Price  50  cts. 

— Way  Bills  of  an  Expressman,  (Lee  and 
Shepard,  75  cts.)  is  little  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  and  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  express  business,  gathered 
during  a  long  experience  in  its  routine,  and 
jotted  down  in  a  familiar  way.  From  its 
perusal  one  derives  an  acquaintance  with 
the  few  great  companies  and  how  they 
have  grown  up  from  their  small  beginnings. 
But  tlie  interest  is  mostly  personal  and  lo- 
cal, though  among  the  many  expressmen, 
great  and  small,  of  whom  the  writer  pleas- 
antly tells  us,  he  appears  Ipast  of  all.  And 
what  shall  we  not  say  of  the  modesty  of  a 
man  who  puts  as  a  frontispiece  of  his  book 
the  picture  of  the  employer  and  friend  to 
whom  he  dedicates  it,  instead  of  his  own  ? 
This  steel-portrait  of  Alvin  Adams,  en- 
graved by  H.  W.  Smith  is  perhaps  the  best 
thing  the  book  affords. 

— Fields  and  Osgood  publish,  for  fifty 
cents,  ^€\x  Boston  Illustrated,  out  in  good 
season  for  the  Jubilee*  1 1  will  be  a  treasure 
to  visitors  as  it  is  a  credit  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  firm  that  issues  it.  In  text  it  differs 
from  the  average  guide-book  only  in  being 
more  elaborate  and  blending  to  a  greater 
extent  history  with  description.  It  is  fully 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of  places  of  in- 
terest in  and  about  the  city.  A  supplement 
gives  an  accurate  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
with  directions  "  how  to  see  it "  by  horse- 
cars,  railroads,  &c.,  also  a  schedule  of  the 
musical  festival.  The  guide  book  is  neatly 
printed  on  tinted  paper  and  has  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages,  not  to  mention  the 
fifty  of  advertisements  on  which  doubtless 
it  partly  floats. 

In  the  same  connection  we  may  mention 
Robert  Morris  Copeland's  Essay  and  Plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Boston^ 
(Lee  and  Shepard).  This  is  the  presenta- 
tionrin  detail  of  the  plan  long  talked  o^  by 
which  the  whole  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
shall  become  in  a  sense  a  public  park,  all 
streets,  parks  and  grounds  being  improved 
as  fast  as  possible  under  the  ^direction  of 
landscape  gardeners,  the  expense  to    be 
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borne  mutually  by  the  public  and  the  owners 
of  the  property  as  shall  be  judged  equita- 
ble. This  plan  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture in  this  way  of  the  money  that  would 
otherwise  be  expended  in  the  public  park 
now  under  consideration.  The  plan  is 
urged  enthusiastically  and  with  many  co- 
gent reasons  presented  in  systematic  array. 
It  may  be  too  visionary  to  be  realized  in  all 
fulness,  but  we  wish  it  all  success.  There 
is  room  enough  for  improvement  even  if  we 
do  not  realize  Mr.  Copeland^s  ideal  of  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  A  large 
and  fine  map  of  Boston,  on  which  the  con- 
templated improvements  are  designated,  ac- 
companies this  pamphlet 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 

WASHINGTON  NOTES. 

— "  The  West,"  a  new  statue  by  Vinnie 
Ream,  has  been  placed  for  exhibition  in  the 
Speaker's  Room  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tarives.  It  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  and 
the  piece  of  Italian  marble  of  which  it  is 
formed  is  without  a  jspot  Miss  Ream's 
ideal  figures  are  thus  ^r  much  superior  to 
her  portrait  statues.  This  figure  is  that  of 
a  young  girl,  with  only  the  arms  ^d  a  part 
of  the  bust  undraped.  The  form  and  face 
are  perfiect.  A  sheaf  of  wheat  stands  be- 
hind her,  with  a  half-husked  ear  of  com 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes  at  its  base.  At  her 
feet  in  front  lie  a  broken  bow  and  arrow, 
while  in  one  hand  she  holds  a  surveyor's 
chain  and  in  the  other  a  sextant.  A  sin- 
gle star  adorns  her  brow.  She  stands 
firmly,  while  an  air  of  freedom,  indepen- 
dence,  and  enterprise  pervades  the  form. 

Miss  Ream's  "  Sappho  "  and  "  Spirit  ot 
the  Carnival,"  both  ideal  statues,  are  also 
exceedingly  fine,  and  very  much  admired 
by  all.  The  shafts  of  criticism  which 
poured  in  upon  her  "  Lincoln  "  have  never 
been  pointed  at  any  of  these. 

—The  portrait  statue  of  Farragut,ordered 
by  Congress,  has  been  opened  to  competi- 
tion. Dr.  Horatio  Stone,  Fisk  Mills,  son 
of  Clark  Mills,  and  Vinnie  Ream,  are  com- 
petitors. Congress  has  also  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  a  statue  of  the  late  Colonel 
and  Senator  Baker,  who  fell  at  Ball's  Blufif, 
to  be  placed  in  Statue  Hall  at  the  CapitoL 


Forty-two  thousand  dollars  have  also  been 
appropriated  for  a  colossal  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  to  be  erected  in  Scott  Square, 
in  Washington. 

—  Mr.  Baumgras,  one  of  the  best  of 
Washington's  artists,  sailed  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May  for  South  America,  He  will  pass 
the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador, 
making  studies  for  several  grand  landscapes, 
and  return  in  the  fall  by  way  of  California, 
visiting  en  route^  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and 
other  picturesque  regions  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Baumgras  sold  a  large  number  of  fine 
paintings  during  the  winter,and  also  painted 
a  number  of  first-class  portraits. 

— Mr.  Eicholtz  has  painted  a  most  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Mr.  Kodama,  a  Japanese 
law  student,  who  was  lately  baptized  and 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Methodist  Church  in  Washington. 

— Mr.  Max  Wehl  is  painting  a  portrait  of 
Hon.  Horatio  King,  whose  literary  re- 
unions are  so  famous.  Mr.  Wehl  has  also 
finished  several  new  landscapes  of  the 
scenery  on  the  Upper  Potomac  He  will 
visit  the  West  Virginia  mountains  during 
the  summer  to  obtain  sketches  of  that  pic- 
turesque region,  so  much  neglected  by  ar- 
tists for  the  Far  West,  yet  which  is  unsur- 
passed in  beautiful  scenery. 

— Mr.  Eugene  Pool  will  also  soon  leave  the 
Capital  for  some  picturesque  region.  Miss 
Helen  Searle,  so  noted  for  her  exquisite 
fruit  pieces,  is  now  filling  several  orders 
from  Europe  for  paintings  of  American 
fruits.  Dr.  Stone,  the  well  known  sculp- 
tor, whose  "  John  Hancock  "  and  "  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,"  are  pronounced  by  all  crit-* 
ics  the  best  statues  in  the  Capitol,  will  also 
visit  West  Virginia  this  season. 

— Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stevens,  the  distinguished 
novelist,  visited  Washington  a  short  time 
since,  and  was  present  at  the  last  literary 
re-union  given  by  Mr.  King.  Mrs.  Stevens 
is  a  woman  of  stately  presence  with  cordial 
manners,  and  a  face  that  lights  up  wonder- 
fully in  conversation. 

— Mrs.  Maria  A.  Stetson,  for  several  sea- 
sons a  resident  of  Washington  and  formerly 
from  Littleton,  Mass.,  died  at  her  residence, 
in  April.  Mrs.  Stetson  was  correspondent 
of  a  Topeka  paper,  and  contributed  to  the 
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New  "  Kansas  Magazine."  She  delivered 
several  fine  lectures  in  Washington  a  year 
ago,  and  had  won  many  personal  friends 
by  the  cordiality  of  her  manners,  and  her 
intellectual  attainments*  Hon.  Henry  Wil- 
son, U.  S.  S.,  has  administered  upon  her 
estate. 

— Miss  Snead,  better  known  as  "  Miss 
Grundy,"  formerly  a  correspondent  of  the 
"New  York  World,"  is  now  residing  in 
Washington,  and  writes  for  Donn  Piatt's 
«  Capitol."  Mrs.  Briggs,  of  the  "Philadel- 
phia Press,"  Miss  Wager  of  the  "  Rural 
New  Yorker,"  and  other  papers,  and  sev- 
eral other  lady  correspondents,  reside  at 
the  Capital. 

— Never  since  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  there  been  witnessed  such  imposing 
and  impressive  ceremonials  as  those  of  the 
Morse  Memorial  Service  held  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixteenth  of  April.  The  throng  of  distin- 
guished people,  including  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Cabinet  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, and  men  distinguished  in  Art,  Litera- 
ture and  Science — the  portrait  of  Morse, 
trimmed  in  mourning — with  the  first  tele- 
gram in  evergreens  "What  hath  God 
wrought  ?  " — the  messages  coming  firom  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  services,  and 
which  were  read  by  Cyrus  Field  himself, — 
the  music,  the  speeches,  the  prayer  and 
benediction,  all  did  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  man  who  once  had  not  the  means 
to  buy  his  bread.Four  thousand  people  were 
seated  in  the  Hall  and  Galleries. 

— The  fi-ee  industrial  drawing  schools 
imder  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Walter  Smith 
had  recently  their  first  annual  exhibition  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  in  this  city.  Although 
the  schools  have  been  thus  recently  formed 
their  results  are  in  the  highest  degree  en- 
cnuraging.  The  specimens  of  drawing  on 
exhibition  were  not  only  large  in  quantity 
but  creditable  in  quality,  and  especially  so 
in  the  department  of  mechanical  design. 
The  drawing  in  charcoal  from  casts  and 
models  were  also  fine.  While  these  indus- 
trial-school specimens  were  on  exhibition 
in  the  lower  hall,  the  upper  was  given  to  a 
display  of  pencil-drawings  from  the  Boston 
public  schools,  showing  what  an  admirable 
basis  is  there  being  laid  not  only  for  a  truer 


appreciation  of  art,  but  for  the  development 
of  creative  genius  as  well. 

— The  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  have  secured  a  portion  of  the  gallery 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  have  there 
placed  on  exhibition  a  fine  collection'  of 
works  of  art.  They  will  occupy  these  apart- 
ments until  the  new  building  is  completed, 
following  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Fine-Art  Museum. 
The  collection  will  be  varied  from  time  to 
time  by  the  addition  of  new  objects  of  in- 
terest to  art  lovers,  as  the  limited  accom- 
modations preclude  the  trustees  from  ex- 
hibiting all  of  the  treasures  which  even  now 
belong  to  the  museum  at  one  time.  The 
exhibition  includes  some  fine  antique  orna- 
ments from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ancient 
specimens  of  glass-ware,  beautifully  carved 
cabinets,  the  fine  piece  of  Gobeli£  tapestry 
from  the  Deacon  chateau,  presented  by 
Max  Deacon,  some  curious  old  illuminated 
manuscripts,  fine  paintings  and  casts,  a  few 
pieces  from  the  Francis  collection  of  ancient 
armor,  owned  by  the  museum,  and  many 
other  objects  of  interest  The  collection  is 
one  of  great  value  and  beauty,  and  em- 
braces many  articles  loaned  from  treasured 
collections  by  friends  of  the  museutn. 
Much  interest  is  felt  in  this  first  exhibition 
of  the  museum,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  have  visited  it  is  already  large. 


NOTES. 
— The  principal  inquiry  in  this  region  is, 
what  will  Gilmore  do  next  ?  It  is  generally 
believed  that  having  now  exhausted  the 
musical  resources  of  this  planet,  he  will 
next  try  his  hand  on  the  music  of  the 
spheres. 

—  The  Jubilee  is  a  godsend  to  the  news- 
papers. It  has  furnished  them  with  news 
for  months,  and  now  it  affords  such  an  in- 
viting target  for  all  the  quips  and  jibes  of 
all  the  clever  wits  1  It  is  the  stock  in  trade 
of  "  locals,"  and  "  brief  jottings  "  and  "  in 
general"  columns.  If  all  the  jokes  of  the 
Jubilee  were  wrirten  we  suppose  all  the 
books  in  the  world  would  not  contain  them. 

—  The  funniest  thing  the  Greeley  cam- 
paign has  yet  brought  out  is  the  assertion 
by  English  papers  that  his  nomination  was 
effected  by  Protestant  votes.    If  there  is 
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one  good  reason  why  he  should  be  presi- 
dent, it  is  that  he  Is  so  good  a  Universalist, 
but  nobody  had  supposed  before  that  he 
was  nominated  on  that  ground.  He  isn't 
much  on  Calvinism,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  a 
very  straight  protestant  and  if  the  nation 
were  seeking  a  president  of  that  persuasion 
it  could  hardly  make^a  more  decided  choice. 
But  lo,  as  the  entire  press  are  making  mer- 
ry over  this  bit  of  English  news,  the  CArts- 
tian  Union  makes  the  brilliant  surmise 
that  what  the  types  make  "  p.otestant"  was 
intended  by  the  writer  for  "  protectionist." 
This  not  only  collapses  the  joke  but  shows 
how  narrow  is  the  dividing  line  between 
reality  and  absurdity. 

— They  are  in  trouble  about  the  Athana- 
sian  creed  in  England.  The  church  does 
not  really  believe  it  and  does  not  quite  dare 
to  give  it  up.  So  they  come  to  close  voting 
which  tips  the  balance  in  the  Irish  church 
one  way  and  in  the  English  the  other. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  subject  is  freshly 
opened  for  discussion  and  some  manly  and 
radical  things  get  a  chance  to  be  said. 
The  ChrtsHau  Union  expresses  the  convic- 
tion that  "  the  dogmatic  forms  of  religious 
truth  need  to  be  renewed,"  and  enters  its 
protest  against  those  who  ''continue  to  mut- 
ter or  chant  the  antique  phrases  and  ac- 
company them  with  a  sort  of  mental  second 
treble  of  ingenious  explanation."  We  agree 
most  heartily ;  but  that  is  about  what,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  th^  Christian  Union  and  the 
church  it  represents  are  themselves  doing. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 
•  ..."It  is  so  convenient," — to  quote 
Miss  Trafton — "  when  one  knows  nothing 
about  a  question,  to  be  able  to  take  high 
moral  ground."  That,  we  find,  helps  one 
wonderfully  in  the  present  muddle  of  poli- 
tics, f  o  be  a  martyr  to  enforced  neutrality 
is  so  much  more  dignified  than  to  confess 
oneself  nonplussed  with  the  situation  itself. 
So  when  questioned  as  to  our  opinion  on 
the  presidential  outlook  we  take  occasion 
to  reply  loftily,  Bless  you,  we  have  no 
opinions !  Why  should  we  have  ?  Our 
opinions  are  of  no  consequence.  We  are 
not  expected  to  have  any.  When  we  can 
express  them  at  the  ballot-box  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  have  opinions, — until  then 


they  are  quite  superfluous."  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  sarcastic,  but  it  covers  a 
deal  of  shakiness  as  to  what  the  opinions 
would  be  if  we  could  be  expected  to  have 
any.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  up  on 
protection  and  the  labor  question,  and 
finance  is  too  much  for  us.  Neither  do  we 
see  that  anybody  is  likely  to  stand  by  any 
consistent  set  of  principles,  or  that  conduct 
in  the  past  is  any  criterion  for  what  it  pro- 
poses to  be  in  future.  To  our  unsophisti- 
cated eyes  the  small  deceits  and  sinful 
games  of  politicians  are  wholly  unaccount- 
able. Under  these  circumstances  we  have 
little  idea  who  we  should  at  last  vote  for  if 
we  had  the  privilege.  Privately,  we  think 
no  faction  has  done  as  well  as  it  might  in 
candidates.  Were  Charles  Francis  Adams 
nominated  or  likely  to  be,  or  anybody  of 
his  standing  in  personal  and  political  quali- 
fications, we  should  at  once  have  opinions. 
As  it  is,  there  is  simply  a  choice  between 
evils — and  the  problem  is  Hamlet's  old  one 
of  whether  it  be  not  wiser  to  bear  the  ills 
we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of.  The  campaign  has  developed  many 
serious  and  apparently  unanswerable 
charges  against  President  Grant.  But  if 
the  only  alternative  be  to  forsake  one  whose 
best  and  worst  is  alike  known  for  one  whose 
weaknesses  we  can  but  tremble  for,  we  be- 
lieve the  wisdom  of  the  country  will  decide 
to  leave  the  administration  undisturbed. 
In  many  respects  it  has  done  well;  in 
others  it  may  do  better  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore ;  at  all  events  it  will  be  likely  to  do  no 
worse. 

....  If  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  nominated  by 
the  republican  party,  in  support  of  his  long 
cherished  principles  and  with  the  steadying 
influence  of  a  great,  solid  organization  in 
harmony  with  him  and  itself  behind  him, 
his  case  would  be  diflerent.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  his  election — in  the  light  of  his  life- 
long record — by  the  vote  of  democrats  and 
southerners  is  anomalous  to  say  the  least 
— it  seems  to  us  degrading.  The  only  bond 
of  sympathy  in  his  supporters  is  that  of 
discontent.  If  they  triumph  it  will  be  the 
triumph  of  discontent,  not  of  any  princi- 
ples. In  fact  when  a  man  is  ready  to 
"sink  his 'personal  preferences"  which 
means  personal  convictions,  for  the  sake  of 
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political  ends,  what  reform  shall  we  look 
for?  If  the  moral  law  has  any  force  in  re- 
publican institutions,  if  patriotism  has  any 
virtue  in  it,  they  summon  a  man  to  stand 
by  his  convictions.  The  Constitution  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  recommend 
such  measures  as  he  deems  just  and  nec- 
essary. His  judgment  may  be  overruled ; 
but  to  deliberately  propose  to  set  it  aside 
for  the  sake  of  a  coalition  with  factions 
for  whose  principles  and  whose  motives  he 
has  hitherto  shown  nothing  but  contempt, 
is  not  only  to  stultify  himself  but  to  be 
guilty  of  the  worst  diabolism  of  politics. 

. . . .  M.  Thiers  is  again  in  a  quarrel,  or  as 
the  French  mildly  say  "en  delicatesse" 
with  his  Assembly.  It  is  agreed  to  revive 
the  old  Council  of  State,  a  part  of  the  des- 
potic machinery  of  Napoleon.  The  As- 
sembly wishes  to  the  elect  the  twenty-eight 
members,  M.  Thiers  to  appoint  them.  Un- 
der the  empire  this  council  drafted  the 
laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  and 
regulated  the  whole  internal  administration, 
being  virtually  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor. 
Were  their  powers  to  be  restored  and  were 
M.  Thiers  to  appoint  them,  we  see  not  how 
he  would  differ  from  the  emperor  except  in 
title.  Yet  singularly,  the  radicals,  Gam- 
betta  and  aU  the  rest,  support  him.  And 
the  compromise  that  is  at  last  effected,  al- 
lows the  Assembly  to  designate  fifly-six 
from  whom  the  President  shall  choose  his 
twenty-eight,  which  is  in  fact,  and  as  usual, 
the  triumph  of  Thiers.  He  could  not,  at 
his  great  age  and  surrounded  by  so  many 
factions,  maintain  his  own  will  so  com- 
pletely, were  he  not  a  man  of  extraordinary 
power. 

....  We  cannot  better  present  our  under- 
standing of  the  Treaty  with  England  than 
in  the  brief  words  of  the  Chri^^n  Union  ; 
"  I.  A  satisfactory  treaty  was  made,  rati- 
fied and  glorified ;  externally  excluding 
consequential  damages  and  including  them 
internally.  2.  The  glory  departed,  the  ex- 
ternal element  revolts  at  the  internal,  and  a 
real  Mexican  row  results.  England  hot 
and  grim,  America  cold  and  grim.  3.  The 
Treaty  at  an  end.  4.  The  Treaty  revived. 
5.  The  Treaty  abandoned.  6.  Treaty  not 
abandoned.  7.  An  understanding  on  the 
point  of  being  reached.    8.  A  misunder- 


standing is  reached  instead.  9.  Innumer- 
able telegrams.  10.  Hopes.  11.  Hopes 
clouded.  12.  More  telegrams,  hopes, 
clouds,  settlements,  unsettlements,  and 
hai>py  solutions.  13.  Modern  diplomacy — 
the  cure  of  war  —  tor  it  ties  knots  which 
not  even  the  sword  can  ever  cut !  " 

To  this  a   14th  must  be  added,  —  the 
knot  slips.    Whether  it  lets  the  whole  thing 
loose  again  remains  to  be  seen.    We  have 
an  idea  it  will  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 
There  is  too  much  grip  of  good  sense  in 
both  nations.    But  the  conditions  will  not 
be  easily  adjusted  on  either  side  ;  the  ar- 
bitration is  seriously  disturbed  if  not  vir- 
tually postponed  for  several  months. 
....  At  date  the  Coliseum  stands  complete, 
and  the  Jubilee  is  beginning.    We  cannot 
say  much  for  the  artistic  merits  of   the 
place,  aside  from  the  imposing  look  of  the 
building  itself.    A  week  more  of  time  would 
have  put  all  things  in  better  condition,  but 
the  fact  tl^at  everything  comes  out  as  well 
as  it  does  is  a  marvelous  credit  to  enter- 
prise and  courage.    The  most  artistic  feat- 
ure inisde  are  the  three  really  creditable 
pieces  of  statuary,  one  on  each  side  the  im- 
mense stage  and  one  at  the  head  of  the 
main  entrance.    The  paintings  —  are  b2st 
seen  at  a  great  distance.    "Peace"  in  rath- 
er painful  attitude,  with  limbs  awry  and  a 
pugilistic  cast  of  countenance,  has  its  name 
judiciously   inscribed   beneath,  and    poor 
"  Amerita  "  with  her  gogeous  draperies  has 
been  innocently  —  and  perhaps  appropri- 
ately—  taken  for  a  Dolly  Varden.    The  al- 
legorical painting  above  the  organ  means 
something,  no  doubt,  beside  the  mere  fixing 
of  the  astonished  gaze,  but  just  what  is  not 
yet  apparent,  and  the  score  or  more  of  old 
masters  gazing  anxiously'down  from  above 
look  as  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  particular- 
ly easy  and  pleasant  thne  since  they  left 
this  sublunary  sphere.    But  these  are  mi- 
nor matters  which  we  shall  forget  in  the 
general  magnificence  of  the  great  occasion. 
The  display  of  bunting  is  fine  and  in  de- 
cided good  taste,  and  the  architectural  pro- 
portions and  admirably  quiet  finish  of  the 
building  within  and  without  are  most  satis- 
fying.   A  month  later  w^en  all  the  world 
knows  all  about  it,  we  may  catch  some 
echoing  notes  of  the  Jubilee. 
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U'T^HEY  never  came  back  to  us,"  said 
X  the  Calla  Ethiopica,  "  they  took  all 
our  fair  blossoms  away  and  we  don't  know 
where  they  have  gone  or  for  what  they  were 
used.  The  florist  called  us  Easter  lilies 
and  said  he  wanted  all  he  could  get." 

"  They  took  all  onr  blossoms  as  well," 
said  the  roses. 

"And  ours  too,"  said  the  pinks.        ^ 

"And  we,  too,  were  nearly  stripped," 
breathed  out  the  heliotrope. 

'•And,"  said  the  smilax,  "of  all  the  yards 
and  yards  of  vine  they  have  taken  from  us, 
none  have  been  returned." 

"  Don't  make  such  a  lament"  said  a  love- 
ly oxalis,  in  a  hanging  pot  suspended  from 
one  of  the  rafters.  "I  will  tell  you  why 
your  blossoms  were  taken,  and  for  what 
they  were  used,  and  I  think  you  will  rather 
rejoice  than  mourn,  because  if  they  had  been 
left  to  you  they  would  very  soon  have  with- 
ered, but  now  they  have  made  beautiful  a 
place  of  worship,  and  aided  in  commem- 
orating an  event  holy  to  every  human  heart. 

"On  the  morning  of  that  very  day  when 
you  were  bereft  of  your  blossoms,  you  re- 
member I  was  taken  from  the  nail  on  which 
I  hung  and  having  on  my  very  best  looks, 
bemg  full  of  bloom,  I  was  carried  to  the 
church.  And  now  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  adornments  of 
that  church.  O  1  Calla  Ethiopica,  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  lovely  cross  made  of 
lilies  and  to  which  your  lilies  contributed. 
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you  would  not  mourn  that  they  were  taken 
from  you.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea 
of  this  church.  It  was  large  and  spacious. 
At  one  end  was  the  entrance  door  and  after 
passing  through  what  they  call  a  vestibule, 
three  inner  doors  which  opened  upon  three 
long  aisles  which  led  up  to  the  altar  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church.  This  altar  or  pul- 
pit was  decorated  with  more  care  than  any 
other  part  of  the  house.  There  were  seats 
for  the  people  to  sit  on  each  side  of  these 
aisles.  The  altar  was  on  a  platform  which 
stood  nine  steps  from  the  floor,  and  here 
the  minister  or  preacher  stood  in  view  of 
the  whole  congregation.  At  the  back  of 
this  altar  hung  the  cross  of  lilies.  The  al- 
tar itself  was  covered  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  arranged  in  various  devices,  and 
here,  O  smilax,  your  traily  vines  hung  to 
the  floor.  And  there  were  great  globes  of 
masses  of  flowers,  pinks  and  roses  and  he- 
liotrope and  everything  beautiful  and  sweet, 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  their  fragrance. 
Upon  the  platform  in  front  of  the  altar  was 
a  table  on  which  was  set  the  silver  service 
of  what  is  called  the  Holy  Communion. 

"  Opposite  the  altar  at  the  other  end  of 
the  church,  over  the  entrance  doors  was 
the  organ  and  the  seats  for  the  sweet  sing- 
ers, and  here  too  were  flowers.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  plant-houses  far  and  near  must 
have  been  ransacked  to  furnish  this  one 
house,  and  yet  I  heard  that  all  the  churches 
observed  the  day  in  the  same  manner. 

"After  the  decorations  were  all  placed  the 
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place  was  left  quiet  lor  a  while,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  there  never  was  any  quiet 
like  the  quiet  ot  that  church.  It  was  brok- 
en once  by  the  minister  coming  in  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  look- 
ing upon  the  flowers  and  the  arrangements 
tor  the  day.  Then  he  went  out  and  we 
were  alone  again. 

"The  first  that  we  knew  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  we  heard  the  sound  of  bells,  the 
Easter  bells  they  said,  and  by-and-by  the 
people  began  to  pour  mto  the  church. 
Then  the  organ  began  to  play  and  every 
thing  seemed  very  solemn  but  very  pleas- 
ant And  the  church  filled,  and  still  the 
people  poured  in  till  the  aisles  were  all  full 
and  every  place  where  a  human  being  could 
stand,  and  still  the  organ  poured  forth  its 
sweet  music,  now  tender  and  soft  and  sad, 
and  now  glad  and  triumphant.  The  minis- 
ter was  in  his  place,  the  organ  played  on  and 
the  people  sat  expectant.  Then  the  organ 
ceased  and  there  was  a  hush,  then  a  voice 
sweet  and  clear,  just  one  voice,  a  woman's 
voice  singing  these  words  "I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth  !  "  Now  although  of 
course  I  could  not  take  in  the  meaning  of 
the  words  as  did  the  human  beings  seated 
there,  yet  I  was  thrilled  and  every  blossom 
trembled,  and  I  saw  that  the  people  were 
moved,  and  that  every  face  wore  a  look  ten- 
der and  subdued  and  that  there  were  tears 
in  many  eyes  as  the  voice  went  on.  Then 
when  the  organ  pealed  out  and  the  voice 
rose  glad  and  triumphant  in  the  words 
*fNow  is  Christ  risen  !  "  I  only  wondered 
that  all  the  people  did  not  rise  up  and  join 
their  voices  in  the  song.  It  was  an  expe- 
rience I  shall  never  forget.  Ah  !  the  music 
and  the  voices,  though  I  had  never  heard 
them  before  and  did  not  fully  comprehend 
them,  yet  they  didn't  seem  strange  to  me, 
but  spoke  to  me  like  something  to  which  I 
was  akin. 

"Then  the  minister  stood  up  and  talked 
to  the  people,  and  though  this  I  did  not 
fully  comprehend,  yet  much  of  it  I  can  and 
will  repeat  to  you.  And  he  read  to  them 
from  a  book  and  the  words  were  very  pleas- 
ant to  listen  to.  They  told  of  one  who 
lived  here  on  earth  a  good  and  holy  life, 
who  taught  men  how  to  live  by  precept  and 
example,  who  went  about  doing  good,  who 


made  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear  and 
the  lame  to  walk.  But  because  he  was  so 
good,  wicked  men  sought  to  kill  him,  and 
falsely  accused  him  and  made  him  suffer 
a  cruel  death.  And  when  he  was  dead 
his  friends  took  his  body  and  laid  it  in  a 
garden  in  a  new  tomb  wherein  no  man  had 
ever  been  laid.  And  on  the  third  day  after 
he  was  buried,  which  was  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  came  a  woman  called  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, one  of  this  good  man's  friends, 
while  it  was  yet  dark  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
when  she  got  there  she  found  the  stone 
which  had  been  rolled  before jthe  door  taken 
away,  at  which  she  was  so  astonished  that 
she  ran  away  to  tell  some  of  this  man's  fol- 
lowers or  disciples  as  they  were  called. 
And  they  came  and  went  into  the  sepul- 
chre and  saw  the  cloths  that  had  been 
wrapped  about  the  dead  body  lying  there, 
but  the  body  was  gone,  and  they  also  were 
much  astonished  and  went  away  to  their 
own  homes.  But  the  woman,  Mary,  did  not 
go  home,  but  still  stood  by  the  tomb  weep- 
ing, for  the  man  had  been  very  dear  to  her. 
She  had  followed  him  to  the  grave  weeping 
and  now  when  she  came  and  found  the  dear 
body  gone  she  wept  again.  And  as  she 
wept  she  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the 
sepulchre,  and  she  saw  no  body  but  instead, 
two  angels  in  white  who  said  to  her, 
"  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  "  And  she 
said,  *  Because  they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him  !  Then  she  turned  herselt  round,  and 
saw  her  friend  alive  that  was  dead,  and  he 
said  '  Mary'  and  she  said  unto  him,  'Mas- 
ter.' And  after  that  he  appeared  unto  oth- 
ers of  his  disciples,  and  there  was  one  who 
did  not  believe  when  he  was  told  that  this 
man  that  was  dead  was  alive,  and  so  he  ap- 
peared imto  him  also  to  convince  him. 
And  so  for  forty  days  he  walked  on  the 
earth  among  his  disciples,  teaching  them, 
and  then  while  he  was  speaking  to  them 
he  was  taken  up  and  a  cloud  received  him 
out  of  their  sight. 

"  And  so  the  believers  in  this  good  and 
holy  person  keep  this  Easter  Sunday  in 
memory  of  his  rising  from  the  dead  ;  and 
they  believe  that  as  he  rose  from  the  dead 
so  they  shall  rise,  and  shall  live  forever  with 
that  Father  of  whom  this  person  spoke, 
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when  he  said  unto  Mary,  '  that  he  should 
ascend  unto  the  Father.'  And  they  believe 
they  shall  meet  all  who  have  gone  before, 
whom  they  have  loved  on  earth  and  whose 
bodies  they  have  laid  away  with  many  tears. 

"  But  why  did  they  thus  weep  and  mourn 
when  they  believed  that  they  should  meet 
again  ?  I  said  to  myself  when  the  minis- 
ter was  talking,  and  even  as  if  he  had  heard 
my  question  he  said, 

*Yet  my  friends,  notwithstanding  our 
feith  we  weep  and  mourn  over  our  dead. 
Is  not  our  faith  sufficient  for  us  ?  Do  we 
not  believe  that  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  typical  of  all  those  whose  bod- 
ies are  laid  away  in  the  grave  ?  Is  not  the 
stone  rolled  away  from  all  sepulchres  ever 
since  that  day  when  with  the  noise  of  an 
earthquake  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
down  from  heaven  and  rolled  it  away  from 
that  new  tomb  in  the  garden  wherein  no 
man  was  ever  laid  ?  Yes,  we  believe  all 
this,  and  yet  we  weep  tears  over  our  dead 
and  in  our  anguish  say,  life  is  not  worth 
the  living!  But  these  tears  and  this 
mourning  are  not  evidences  of  our  lack  of 
faith,  it  is  the  flesh  that  crieth  out  and 
maketh  lament,  the  spirit  seeth  the  end  by 
the  light  streaming  from  that  open  sepul- 
chre, even  while  like  Mary  we  stand  weep- 
ing and  gazing  down  seeking  for  the  body 
we  had  laid  away  with  the  rites  of  affection. 
Yes,  like  Mary  we  do  often  stand  gazing 
down  and  weeping,  longing  for  the  dear  per- 
sonal presence,  although  we  know  could 
the  spirit  speak  to  us  m  the  dear  language 
of  human  speech,  it  would  say,  *  I  ascend 
to  your  Father  and  my  Father.* 

<<God  made  the  flesk  vulnerable,  the  heart 
to  ache,  the  eyes  to  overrun  with  tears,  and 
it  takes  not  from  the  divinity  of  the  spirit 
that  God  himself  breathed  into  man,  that 
this  is  so.  While  the  bonds  of  the  flesh 
bear  upon  us  we  must  feel  them,  and  the 
truest  Christian  and  the  firmest  believer 
may  feel  them  the  most  heavily.  'Christ 
felt  them  himself  when  subject  to  the  flesh. 
He  wept  with  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  and  in 
the  garden  in  view  of  the  death  of  the  cross, 
though  knowing  aU  the  glory  and  the  tri- 
umph that  was  to  come  after  it ;  he  went 
through  the  agony  of  the  bloody  sweat  and 
prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  away  from 


him.  S(f  the  weeping  and  the  mourning 
must  come,  we  must  go  through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  "shock  of  the  earthquake,  and 
we  must  stand  at  the  sepulchre  weeping 
for  it  is  yet  dark,  and  not  till  the  clear  light 
of  the  heavenly  Easter  Sunday  beams  upon 
us  shall  we  hear  the  very  voice  of  the  Lord 
himself  and  all  tears  be  wiped  away  and  all 
mourning  hushed-  And  till  that  Easter 
Sunday  comes  we  wait,  and  waiting  we  will 
keep  in  memory  of  that  day  when  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  our  earthly  Easter 
Sundays  as  seasons  of  renewal  of  our  faith 
and  strengthening  of  our  beliefs.* 

"  Then  the  preacher  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  old  and  the  new  dispensation  which  I 
did  not  exactly  comprehend.  Then  he  read 
again  from  the  book  of  a  certain  Solomon 
a  great  king  in  Israel  who  builded  a  house 
for  the  Lord,  a  house  of  worship.  And  he 
stood  before  the  altar  and  blessed  all  the 
people  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  the 
prayers  and  the  supplications  the  minister 
read  and  his  reading  was  very  pleasant  to 
hear.  And  then  he  read  how  they  oflfered 
sacrifices  before  the  Lord,  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offerings,  two  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep  ;  so  the  king  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
*  But,'  said  the  preacher  *  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  we  bring  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  no  burnt  offerings  nor  meat  offerings, 
nor  thousands  of  sheep ;  but  we  adorn  the 
house  of  the  Lord  with  the  beautiful  things 
which  he  has  caused  to  grow  out  of  the 
earth.  Is  not  the  whole  earth  his  temple  ? 
how  fitting  then  that  to  the  temples  we 
raise  and  set  apart  for  his  worship  we 
should  bring  all  lovely  things  !  The  blood 
of  goats  and  sheep  and  the  smoke  of  sacri- 
fice the  Lord  hath  said  are  not  acceptable  to 
him,  he  desires  mercy  not  sacrifice.  And 
even  these  flowers,  emblematic  as  they  are 
of  things  pure  and  holy  ;  if  they  are  offered 
merely  as  a  show  and  an  adornment,  having 
no  significance  to  those  who  placed  them 
here  and  conveying  none  to  those  who 
look  upon  them,  if  they  wake  no  holy 
thoughts,  nor  aspirations,  nor  quicken  our 
spiritual  natures,  they  are  a  vain  oblation, 
and  no  better  than  bare  walls,  hushed  mu- 
sic and  utter  silence.  It  is  the  spirit  not 
the  offering  ;  the  one  turtle  dove  and  the 
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pigeons  were  as  holy  an  offering  ia  the  eyes 
of  th2  Lord  as  the  bullocks  and  the  goats. 
Our  house  of  worship  may  be  builded  of 
costly  material  and  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver  and  all  manner  of  cunning  workman- 
ship and  device,  and  yet  be  no  house  of  the 
Lord.  We  may  come  to  it  on  the  Lord^s 
holy  day,  and  the  organ  may  give  forth  its 
music,  and  the  song  ot  praise  may  rise  and 
the  words  of  prayer  be  spoken ;  and  yet 
the  house  may  need  purifying  equally  with 
that  from  which  our  Lord  cast  out  those 
that  sold  and  bought.  If  we  bring  to  it  our 
evil  passions,  our  sordid  desires  and  unfor- 
giving spirits  the  blessing  will  not  come  to 
us.  If  our  thoughts  are  on  our  bargains 
and  our  lands,  or  on  vain  frivolities,  the 
song  of  praise  and  the  speaker's  word  are 
vain. 

"And,  my  friends,  if  you  have  come  here 
on  this  blessed  Easter  Sunday,  from  mere 
curiosity  to  see  the  beauty  of  this  temple, 
with  no  thought  of  the  significance  of  the 
adorning  or  the  symbolism  so  much  greater 
than  the  thing  itself,  if  you  listen  to  this 
music,  with  no  spirit  of  devotion  stirring 
within  you  and  let  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  speaker  fall 
upon  ears  more  ready  to  criticise  manner, 
than  open  to  receive  what  is  good  in  mat- 
ter, this  house  is  not  to  you  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  these  services  are  not  Chris- 
tian worship,  but  empty  fanaticism. 

"  But  if  you  have  come  up  to  this  house 
this  day  weary  with  the  cares  and  burdens 
of  the  week,  this  place  can  be  to  you  if  you 
wish  it  the  house  of  God  and  the  very  gate 
of  heaven.  In  the  words  of  this  Holy  Book 
I  will  say  unto  you,  *  Cast  your  burden  upon 
the  Lord,  he  will  sustain  you,  he  will  com- 
fort you.* 

Have  you  sometimes  thought  that  burden 
more  than  you  could  bear  ?  "  Wait  on  the 
Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  he  will  strengthen 
thy  heart." 

Have  you  ever  said,  I  am  lonely,my  loved 
ones  are  gone,  what  will  comfort  me  ?  See, 
I  am  the  father  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow's  God.  Have  you  thought  some- 
times that  there  was  no  rest  and  none  to 
help  ?  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall 
not  want.    He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 


green  pastures,  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.     He  restoreth  my  soul." 

Have  you  ever  cried  out  in  the  feebleness 
of  the  flesh,  my  days  are  few  and 'evil,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  me  ?  "Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with 
me  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me." 

But  have  you  doubted  and  cried  out  in 
that  doubt.  What  do  I  know  of  the  here- 
after ?  "  As  in  Adam  all  die  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

But  you  still  say  the  way  is  dark  and  I 
fear  to  enter  it  ?^  Behold  has  not  Christ 
entered  it  before  you,  and  rising  from  that 
sepulchre  has  he  not  led  death  captive  ?  "I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  that  \yhere  I 
am,  there  you  may  be  also."  Therefore 
here  on  this  Easter  Sunday  let  our  sorrow 
for  the  dead  be  turned  to  joy.  And  not 
only  let  this  sorrow  be  lifted,  but  let  all  the 
anxieties  and  troubles  of  life  that  crowd 
upon  us  and  bear  us  down  and  make  us 
feeble  and  weak,  and  sometimes  sinful,  be 
brought  here  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  him 
who  is  able  to  make  of  the  crown  of  cruel 
thorns  piercing  us  so  bitterly,  a  crown  of 
glory  ;  and  of  the  cross  which  often  presses 
upon  us  heavily,  the  staff  upon  which  we 
may  lean." 

"Thus  spoke  the  good  minister  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  then  again  the  organ  swelled  forth 
and  the  voices  of  the  whole  congregation 
went  up  in  a  song  of  praise.  And  the  min- 
ister blessed  them  and  the  services  were 
over. 

"And  many  of  the  people  went  away,  but 
some  lingered,  and  these  were  the  minis- 
ter's flock,  and  they  gathered  around  the 
altar  and  thanked  him  for  his  comforting 
words.  And  he  said,  *  If  there  be  any 
here  who  know  of  any  who  are  sick  and  un- 
able to  come  up  to  the  house  of  God,  or  if 
any  who  are  in  trouble  or  in  any  distress, 
let  them  take  of  these  flowers  such  as  seem- 
eth  good,  and  carry  to  them  ;"  and  they  did 
so.  ^ 

"So  not  only  have  your  blossoms  adorned 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  they  have  given 
joy  to  many  hearts.  They  have  made 
brighter  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  they 
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have  been  laid  by  loving  hands  on  the  last 
resting  place  of  their  dear  ones." 

"  I  am  content"  said  the  Calla,  "  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain." 

And  the  roses  and  the  pinks  and  the  he- 
liotropes and  indeed  all  the  inmates  of  the 
home  thanked  the  oxalis  whose  words,  they 
said,  had  been  very  sweet  and  encouraging 
to  them,  as  they  had  often  been  weary  and 


desponding  thinking  how  their  blossoms 
were  taken  away  from  them  and  they  never 
heard  from  them  again.  But  now  that  this 
good  report  had  reached  them  as  to  what 
they  had  been  instrumental  in  doing,  they 
would  go  on  with  good  courage,  and  faint 
not  though  they  could  not  always  know  the 
good  accomplished. 

Mrs,  N,  T,  Munroe, 


Sundries. 


I  HAVE  been  reading  lately,  some  words 
of  a  wise  woman  about  living  on  small 
incomes.  She  says  that  one  must  save  in 
,  large  things  ;  that  little  savings  may  pinch 
and  demean  a  family  ;  but  they  won't  effect 
much  in  the  long  run.  Now  our  leak  has  al- 
ways been  through  the  small  things ;  though 
we  did  not  know  it  for  a  long  time.  A  thou- 
sand dollars  is  not  much,  y6u1I  say,  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house  five  people ;  but  then 
Simpson  only  has  as  much,  with  his  wife's 
sick  mother  in  addition  to  his  three  chil- 
dren ;  and  only  last  year  he  bought  a  new 
carpet  for  his  parlor  ;  and  his  wife  had  a 
forty  dollar  shawl.  Why,  they  look  twice 
as  well  off  as  my  family ;  and  I  know  they 
talk  about  owning  a  house.  They'd  never 
do  that  without  some  prospect ;  for  Simp- 
son is  no  brag,  and  he  would  die  in  a  hovel 
before  he'd  run  in  debt,  where  he  didn't 
see  the  means  to  pay  coming. 

Jane  and  I  talked  it  over  about  two  years 
ago,  and  we  determined  to  find  out  why  we 
couldn't  do  as  well,  with  the  same  money, 
as  the  Simpsons. 

"  It  can't  be  that  people  cheat  us,  and 
make  us  pay  more  for  our  goods,  can  it  ?  " 
asked  Jane.  I  showed  her  the  absurdity 
of  that  notion. 

"  We  don't  buy  useless  things  for  the 
children,  I  suppose  ?  " 

That  was  my  question.  Whereupon 
Jane  demonstrated  its  folly,  by  shall  I  say 
"  trotting  out,"  the  three  little  Simpsons, 
first  in  their  school,  and  next  in  their  go- 
to-meeting  garb.  I  was  obliged  to  submit 
that  my  friend's  offspring  shone  in  princely 
raiment ;  while  mine  were  just  decently  at- 
tired, even  for  church. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  « let  us  try  keeping  a 


strict  account  of  all  expenditures,  for  one 
month  ;  that  will  just  finish  our  quarter  ; 
and  then  we  can  make  an  estimate  of  what 
we  must  have  in  each  department.  House- 
rent  so  much  we  will  put  down  ;  groceries 
so  much  ;  clothing  so  much  ;  butcher's  bill, 
fuel,  &c.  &c.,  we  will  apportion  so  much 
money  to  each,  and  keep  within  it.  Per- 
haps that  will  show  us  how  to  retrench.  I 
will  make  it  a  matter  ot  conscience  to  put 
down  the  smallest  item.  If  we  can't  have 
any  more  out  of  our  thousnnd  dollars,  we 
shall  at  least  know  what  it  buys." 

Jane  agreed,  after  a  little  hesitation.  In 
the  first  place,  she  had  always  fancied  there 
was  ill  luck  in  keeping  strict  accounts  of 
family  expenses ;  and  then  she  didn't  see 
how  one  could  make  an  estimate  of  each 
expense  and  keep  within  it ;  no  two  months 
would  be  alike  ;  there  might  be  sickness  ; 
aud  certainly  there  would  be  company  be- 
fore the  three  months  were  over. 

I  said  we  would  make  a  rough  estimate, 
leaving,  a  little  balance  for  contingencies. 

"  But  then  "  she  urged,  "  how  can  every- 
thing come  into,  or  under  a  certain  head  ? 
for  instance,  a  spool  of  cotton,  a  paper  of 
needles,  or  some  little  present  I  might  even 
feel  it  necessary  to  make  ;  or  your"  extra 
newspaper  and  ride  down  town  ;•  what  class 
will  those  come  under  ?  " 

"  Why,  that's  easy  enough  ;  put  all  such 
little  things  down  as  sundries,  and  set 
apart  a  sum  which  will  cover  them ;  five 
dollars  a  quarter,  or  say  ten,  at  the  most. 
We  wont  be  beaten  by  spools  of  cotton  or 
an  extra  newspaper." 

We  began  the  first  day  of  the  month  ;  I 
bought  two  small  diaries,  and  each  evening 
Jane  and  I  jotted  down   the  day's  out-po- 
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ings.  We  kept  straight  on  with  what  we 
bought  for  cash  and  what  we  had  on  credit ; 
and  Saturday  night  we  compared  notes, 
and  I  copied  from  both  books  into  a  more 
imposing  one,  putting  each  item  under  its 
proper  head.  I  liked  the  new  method,  it 
seemed  practical,  business-like  ;  if  we  made 
our  money  go  farther,  it  was  next  to  having 
my  salary  raised.  I  looked  back  remorse- 
fully to  the  old  reckless  day's  of  loose  end 
afl^irs.  But  I  believe  Jane  feared  and 
doubted  the  new  scheme.  She  always  had 
a  dread  of  black  and  white  ;  a  feeling  that 
one  was  bound  to  something;  and  also 
that  one's  shortcomings  had  no  place  for 
repentance,  after  they  were  written  in  a 
book. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  we  came  out  bet- 
ter than  I  expected  ;  I  found  that  the  gro- 
cer's and  the  butcher's  bills  were  less  than 
I  had  anticipated ;  and  I  should  have  said 
that  it  must  cost  more  in  the  year  for  shoes. 
So  I  was  able  to  make  my  appropriations, 
and  feel  that  the  actual  outlay  would  cer- 
tainly fall  inside  them.  The  one  place 
where  the  amount  exceeeed  my  expecta- 
tions was  in  the  class  "  Sundries"  ;  I  had 
said  ten  dollars  for  the  quarter  would  be 
large,  this  one  month  showed  twelve.  I 
couldn't  find  any  special  thing  that  was  ex- 
travagant ;  that  is  I  couldn't  recall  any- 
thing, for  neither  of  us  had  kept  the  items. 
So  I  set  apart  thirty-six  dollars  for  the 
quarter  ;  determined  however  that  it  should 
not  go  as  the  last  month's  portion  had  ;  we 
must  have  had  to  buy  extra  things,  I  knew. 

To  my  dismay  the  next  quarter  found 
fifty  dollars  charged  to  sundries.  It  must 
have  been  that  for  the  first  few  months  we 
had  unconsciously  practised  unusual  econ- 
omy, in  view  of  the  figures  which  were  to 
face  us  ;  for  now  were  as  badly  off  as  ever ; 
just  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Still 
we  were  certain  that  in  the  matters  of  gro- 
ceries, meat,  fuel,  shoe-leather  and  general 
clothing,  we  had  kept  our  expenses  down 
as  far  as  possible.  The  little  things^  how 
was  it  they  footed  up  so  ?  Jane  declared  it 
was  folly  to  deep  up  the  farce  of  account 
books  any  longer. 

"  The  fact  is  "  she  argued  "  your  salary 
is  only  enough  to  live  upon ;  and  we  must 
live  I  suppose ;  let  us  give  up  trying  to 


save  where  it  can't  be  done,  and  be  in 
peace." 

But  I  thought  of  Simpson  with  his  six 
mouths,  and  how  he  was  building  a  house ; 
and  I  determined  to  try  again. 

"  Just  once  more,"  I  urged,  and  keep  the 
items  in  our  adverse  colums." 

Well,  we  began  again,  putting  down  the 
minutest  thing  ;  three  cent's  worth  of  elas- 
tic, for  a  child's  hat,  two  cents  for  a  bunch 
of  matches  ;  even  the  stick  of  candy  that  I 
bought  for  Johnnie,  as  I  took  him  for  a  lit- 
tle walk,  was  noted  as  an  outlay  of  one 
cent.  And  we  came  out  pretty  much  as  at 
the  end  of  the  last  quarter.  I  had  begun 
to  believe  in  Jane's  theory  ;  and  two  weeks 
passed  from  the  close  of  the  three  months, 
without  any  entries.  Perhaps  it  was  as 
well  to  let  things  go. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I  met  Simpson, 
who  asked  me  to  go  and  see  his  new  house, 
just  finished.  It  was  a  good  mile  from  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  and  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  hail  an  omnibus  —  we  have 
no  street  cars  —  and,  for  five  cents  each, 
ride  out. 

"  Do  you  mind  walking,"  asked  my  fiiend. 
"I  would  like  you  to  see  how  easy  it  can  be 
made,  this  living  a  mile  out  of  town,  and 
walking  to  and  fi-om  business  twice  each 
day." 

"  Why  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
shall  walk  in  and  out,  all  the  time,  and  the 
omnibus  running  for  five  cents  ?  " 

"  Fair  or  foul ;  why  the  exercise  and 
fresh  air  are  half  the  inducement.  To  ride 
will  cost  twenty  cents  a  day  ;  I  can't  wear 
out  more  than  that  money's  worth  of  shoe- 
leather  ;  and  the  walk  will  do  me  fifty 
cents  worth  of  good." 

I  had  never  counted  the  cost  in  shoe- 
leather;  but  it  had  always  seemed  much 
easier  to  ride  a  mile,  than  to  walk  one.  So 
much  easier  that  I  was  constantly  saving 
my  strength,  as  I  argued,  by  pa)nng  five 
cents  to  ride  half  the  distance.  It  it  were 
rainy,  or  I  were  a  little  late  in  the  morning, 
I  hailed  the  omnibus.  If  I  felt  tired,  as  I 
almost  always  did,  at  night  I  bought  a 
newspaper,  jumped  into  the  convenient  ve- 
hicle, and  rode  home,  reading  all  the 
way. 

Now  it  surprised  me,  when  our  walk  was 
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i6mshed,  to  find  how  fresh  and  bright  I  was 
feeling. 

I  was  in  raptures  over  the  new  house  ; 
it  was  a  marvel  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort, so  much  in  so  small  a  compass  ;  such 
closets,  such  a  bath-room,  such  airy  bed- 
rooms. Jane  would  admire  all  so  much. 
If  I  could  only  build  her  such  a  house  ;  if 
I  could  only  put  the  children  to  play  in  such 
a  yard  and  garden  ! 

On  the  way  home  Simpson  told  me  just 
how  he  had  managed  to  get  this  home  for 
his  family.  He  had  paid  half  already,  and 
the  interest  on  the  remainder  world  be 
only  half  the  rent  he  was  now  paying. 

"  We  go  in  two  weeks,"  he  concluded, 
"  and  now  if  you  were  to  buy  the  next  lot 
and  build,  what  fine  times  we  should  have. 
Vd  get  you  in  the  way  of  walking,  and  the 
air  and  exercise  would  set  you  right  up," 

"  I  shall  never  save  enough  to  buy  the 
land,  let  alone  building.  The  feet  is  we 
only  manage  to  live.  I  wonder  how  it  is 
you  can  do  more." 

Then  we  compared  notes,  and  I  learned 
that  my  friend  had  known  discouragements, 
and  had  lived  through  his  dark  day,  long 
ago.  It  was  when  he  was  first  married  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  tried  the  battle  of  ac- 
counts and  had  been  headed  off  by  the 
"  sundries." 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  Frank,  begin  now  and 
interrogate  these  same  items.  You  find 
that  the  little  things  foot  up  four  times 
larger  than  you  expected.  You  wouldn't 
let  big  things,  like  flour  and  coal,  cost  four 
times  your  first  appropriation,  without 
question.  Why  should  you  let  the  things 
which  cost  cents  and  dimes  beat  you  ? 
Look  them  up,  and  see  how  many  can  be 
mustered  out  of  service." 

"Why  the  feet  is  tliat  my  first  estimate 
must  have  been  wrong.  I  will  not  allow 
that  Jane  or  myself  are  reckless,  or  extrav- 
agant. We  must  have  newspapers,  omni- 
bus tickets,  needles  and  spools  of  cotton, 
here  and  there  ;  it  can't  be  helped,  and  if 
the  things  count  up,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  We  cannot  save  ;  we  have  tried 
and  found  it  a  failure." 

But  still,  I  resolved  to  interrogate  the 
items,  as  Simpson  advised,  though  I  didn't 
think  it  wise  to  admit  so  much. 


At  the  end  of  the  next  week  I  began  ; 
while  the  items  charged  were  comparatively 
fresh  in  mind.  I  had  been  on  my  guard, 
since  the  talk  with  my  friend  ;  and  the 
items  of  my  account  were  quite  reduced  ; 
yet  I  marked  several,  as  not  quite  necessa- 
ry, and  determined  to  challenge  them  still 
more  closely,  during  the  following  six  days. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  rode  seldom, 
waited  till  I  reached  home  for  the  paper, 
instead  of  buying  one  on  the  way,  in  my 
hurry  to  get  the  latest  news. 

I  wanted  to  induct  Jane  into  the  mystery 
of  saving;  but  found  her  quite  decided  in 
favor  of  her  accounts.  "^ 

"  To  work  one  must  have  materials,"  she 
argued,  "  there's  no  sewing  without  needles 
and  thread  :  there's  no  cutting  out  clothes 
for  children  without  patterns  ;  I  am  willing 
to  try  hiring  the  work  done,  as  an  experi- 
ment ;  but  bricks  without  straw  I  am  not 
able  to  make." 

Things  then  went  on  unchanged,  for  a 
while  ;  something  was  gained  by  my  meth- 
od ;  but  still  the  column  of  sundries  footed 
up  surprisingly.  I  was  certain  that  Jane 
was  mistaken ;  yet  it  seemed  dreadfully 
mean  in  a  man  to  curtail  his  wife's  means 
of  work.  My  savings  were  in  so  different 
a  direction,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  compare 
the  two  things. 

One  morning,  just  before  I  was  ready  to 
go  down  town,  Jane  sent  me  to  her  work- 
box  for  a  bit  of  string  to  tie  a  package.  In 
my  hurry,  by  some  clumsy  movement,  I 
upset  the  box,  and  to  my  dismay  saw  the 
spools  roll  in  all  directions  over  the  floor. 
I  tried  hastily  to  gather  them  up,  but  my 
time  had  run  out,  and  Jane  was  freed  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  I  think  that  a  little 
light  broke  in  upon  her  at  the  moment, 
though  its  resuhs  did  not  immediately  ap- 
pear. 

One  of  my  itams  of  expense,  my  largest 
one,  was  the  livery  bill ;  it  was  no  extrava- 
gance, I  had  always  said,  to  take  Jane  and 
the  children  for  a  ride  once  a  month.  I  do 
not  think  now  that  it  was.  Bnt  it  did  come 
to  me,  in  the  course  of  my  interrogations, 
that  a  common  horse  and  carriage  would 
carry  us  just  as  well,  and  that  it  was  a  con- 
temptible sort  of  pride  which  induced  me 
to  hire  fancy  teams,  to  please  the  eyes  of 
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people  who  cared  no  whit  for  me  or  my 
family. 

I  had  become  so  much  in  earnest,  since 
my  talk  with  Simpson,  that  the  next  leisure 
day  I  hired  the  kind  of  animal  I  had  always 
called  a  donkey^  that  is  a  common,  homely, 
well-behaved  horse,  and  a  decent  carriage, 
with  which  I  took  my  wife  and  children  for 
a  few  miles  into  the  country,  at  one  third 
of  the  usual  cost. 

The  next  little  provident  scheme  was 
worked  out  by  myself,  and  I  take  no  little 
pride  in  it  as  an  original*  and  eminently 
useful  method  ;  though  like  the  discoveries 
of  greater  men,  it  was  suggested  by  an  ac- 
cident. One  morning  I  left  my  coat  at 
home,  for  a  slight  repair,  forgetting  to  trans- 
fer my  purse  to  the  substitute,  in  which  I 
went  to  business.  I  was  bothered  for  the 
want  of  change,  several  times  during  the 
morning  ;  and  said  to  myself  "  I  wont  for- 
get to  take  my  money  again."  But  after 
dinner,  being  in  a  hurry,  I  exchanged  coats 
again,  leaving  the  purse  in  my  desk,  where 
my  wife  had  placed  it.  The  consequence 
was  that  I  took  no  ride  that  day ;  that  no 
treat  for  the  children  was  purchased  on  the 
way  home.  I  almost  always  invested  a  few 
cents  in  apples,  candy,  or  peanuts,  just  to 
'have  the  little  things  hunt  my  pockets,  but 
the  hunt  went  on  this  time  more  vigorously 
than  usual  and  the  pity  for  poor  papa,  who 
hadn't  a  cent  to  buy  anything,  was  more 
genuine  and  much  more  affecting  than  the 
hasty  thanks  of  other  times. 

Jane  had  always  doubted  about  the  little 
treats,  though  we  did  make  a  feint  of  hav- 
ing them  put  off  till  morning ;  the  suppers 
were  quite  often  spoiled,  by  nibbles  of  can- 
dy and  stray  peanuts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
temptation  to  eat  more  slyly,  which  I  am 
afraid  prevailed  in  many  cases. 

I  was  none  the  worse  for  my  walks  ;  and 
it  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  penniless  pro- 
ject again,  coaxing  Jane  and  the  children 
to  meet  me  half  way  at  night.  The  plan 
worked  admirably ;  the  little  ones  had  ten 
times  the  delight  in  "going  after  papa," 
that  the  finding  of  treasures  in  his  pockets 
afforded  ;  1  ate  better  and  slept  better  for 
the  exercise  four  times  a  day.  I  found  the 
fresh  air  rest  and  refresh  me,  and  it  was 
such  a  tonic  as  no  medicine  had  ever  been 


Jane  too,  after  one  or  two  evenings,  decided 
that  the  walk  didn't  tire  her  as  she  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  getting  the  children  ready 
was  made  up  by  the  pleasure  it  gave  them. 
On  the  whole  I  concluded  to  remain  penni- 
less, for  the  present.  In  this  way  my  ex- 
penses were  really  lessened ;  and  by  way 
of  emphasizing  the  benefit  of  such  economy 
in  a  practical  manner,  I  took  the  amount 
saved  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  bought 
a  sewing  chair  for  my  wife,  an  article  she 
had  long  desired,  but  which  we  had  never 
found  money  before  to  purchase.  This 
was  not  using  the  first  savings  as  a  nest 
^^  toward  our  holise,  according  to  my 
original  intention  ;  but  it  was  a  plan  hav- 
ing in  it  more  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  I 
considered,  and  the  event  proved  that  I 
was  right. 

Hitherto  I  had  copied  accounts,  and  we 
had  compared  notes  without  reservation  ; 
but  just  at  this  point  Jane  took  to  keeping 
her  own  counsel,  saying  that  comparisons 
were  odious,  and  she  would  have  no  more 
of  them.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month  after  my  successful  experiment,  lo, 
in  my  corner  of  the  little  sitting-room,  the 
spot  where  I  always  sit  to  read  or  write  of 
an  evering,  a  new  writing-desk  and  table, 
all  in  one,  appeared!  It  was  the  most 
beautiful,  convenient  article,  just  what  I 
wanted,  and  all  fitted  with  pens,  ink,  paper, 
blotters,  pen-wiper,  the  last  Jane's  own 
work,  and  the  whole  my  wife's  present. 
When  was  a  woman  ever  outdone,  in  such 
matters  ?  "Jane  was  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing when  I  came  home  and  found  this  sur- 
prise awaiting  me.  When  she  finally  came 
in,  I  was  writing  upon  my  new  property  as 
calmly  as  if  it  had  been  mine  for  years. 
But  I  rose,  gave  into  her  hands  the  note  of 
thanks  I  had  penned,  thus  dedicating  her 
gift,  and  left  her  to  read. 

That  night  we  talked  over  our  late  ex- 
periments ;  "  May  I  ask  how^^«r  success 
over  our  enemies  was  achieved  ?  "  I  said  to 
Jane.  "  First  by  taking  account  of  stock  ; 
and  then  by  setting  out  to  use  up  frag- 
ments. You  remember  upsetting  my  work- 
basket,  not  long  since  ?  Well  that  sug- 
gested the  plant  to  me  ;  so  lately  the  chil- 
dren and  myself  have  lived  on  odds  and 
ends,  in  the  way  of  materiab  for  sewing." 
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Those  were  all  the  particulars  I  could 
get  from  Jane  at  that  time.  She  would  not 
commit  herself  fully  to  a  policy  which  she 
might  wish  to  change,  and  so  declined  to 
let  me  further  into  its  secrets. 

But  I  took  some  observation  ;  and  with 
what  my  wife  had  said,  I  made  out  this  ; 
our  family  had  suffered  from  the  too  rigid 
following  of  proverbs  —  not  Solomon's  — 
but  axioms  growing  out  of  certain  family 
traditions. 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  —  "The  best  is 
the  cheapest "  —  and  "  no  good  work  with- 
out good  tools  "  —  on  a  thousand  doUars  a 
year. 

Indeed,  I  fancy  that  the  truest  maxim 
must  be  applied  with  caution,  and  due  con- 
sideration of  circumstances.  And  that  all 
proverbs  are  framed  for  a  general,  rather 
than  a  particular  direction. 

Jane  had  been  taught  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample a  kind  of  thoroughness  which  is  ex- 
cellent in  its  way ;  but  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  a  woman  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, if  she  rigidly  adheres  to  it.  My 
wife  and  her  sisters  worked  with  the  best 
materials  ;  they  must  have  just  the  shade 
ol  cotton,  silk,  thread  ;  and  these  must  be 
just  so  fine  or  so  coarse.  Buttons  must 
be  of  just  the  right  shade  and  of  the  most 
approved  style.  Braids  must  match  the 
color  of  the  material  to  a  hair.  It  was  the 
poorest  economy  to  use  any  save  the  best 
trimmings  in  a  garment,  and  false  judgment 
to  buy  anything  but  the  best  fabrics.  So 
Jane,  in  obedience  to  these  maxims,  had 
worried  and  fretted  herself  over  her  work  ; 
spending  time  and  strength  in  matching 
and  hunting  over  stores  in  attempts  to 
match  silk,  buttons  and  braid  ;  then  work- 
ing herself  nearly  to  death,  making  up  for 
lost  time.  By  the  same  means,  also,  a 
stock  of  sewing  materials  accumulated  upon 
her  hands.  Sometimes  a  certain  shade  of 
sewing  silk  was  wanted  for  a  bit  of  trim- 
niing,  and  a  dozen  yards  would  be  used, 
out  of  one  hundred  ;  a  similiar  call  might 


not  come  in  a  lifetime.  So  spools  of  cot- 
ton would  be  purchased  to  hem  a  baby's 
apron,  and  no  further  use  be  found  for 
them,  &c.,  &c.  And  all  the  time  the  re- 
mains were  gathering  ;  buttons  by  scores 
of  dozens,  their  use  gone  by,  with  the  gar- 
ment for  which  they  were  designed,  lay  idle 
upon  strings,  in  out  c»f  the  way  boxes,  in 
company  with  braids,  gimps,  fringes  and 
the  like. 

But  the  economical  experiment  must 
have  come  from  something  in  the  air,  since 
my  foolish  pride  in  horseflesh  and  my  in- 
dolence in  the  matter  of  walking,  with  my 
wife's  adherence  to  vain  traditions  received 
a  shock  so  nearly  together. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  went  on  j  not  with- 
out demonstrating  the  truth  of  that  other 
proverb  —  about  the  first  step  being  the 
one  which  costs. 

In  a  year  we  had  together  gained  a 
mighty  victory  over  "  Sundries  "  —  and,  as 
we  said  to  each  other,  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  our  house  in  earnest.  With 
all  our  self-denial  and  economy,  we  were 
never  so  little  pinched  as  now  ;  there  had 
never  been  a  time,  since  the  babies  came, 
when  an  extra  expense  was  so  easily  and 
cheerfully  met.  We  could  better  afford 
some  little  excursion,  easier  help  some  un- 
usual distress,  please  and  surprise  each 
other,  even  though  we  were  saving  for  a 
great  object. 

We  had  learned,  though  it  took  a  long 
lesson,  what  is  true  in  so  many  directions 
that  freedom  comes  through  victories 
gained  over  self-indulgence.  That  the 
conquest  of  weakness  and  folly  is  the  price 
of  liberty. 

And  so,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  my 
idea  is  that  with  small  incomes  one's  only 
reliance  must  be  on  saving  in  small  things. 
And  but  for  my  wholesome  dread  of  prov- 
erbs, I  should  adopt  as  the  motto  for  strug- 
gling families  —  "Take  care  of  the  cents 
and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

H.  E,  Lunt. 
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In  the  hushed  glory  of  ihe  autumn  time 
When  all  the  air  was  silent  with  the  night, 

From  the  glad  chorus  of  old  nature's  prime 
A  star  shone,  filling  all  our  house  with  light 

Then  we  forgot  that  blossoms  ever  fade,  — 
That  stars  are  ever  hid  by  cloud  or  storm, 

Forgot  that  hot  tears  fell  above  the  dead. 
Forgot  our  pain  and  all  the  night's  alarm. 

For  had  not  prayer  its  happy  answer  brought, 
And  why  should  doubt  e'er  darken  us  again  ? 

The  love  that  listened  to  our  inmost  thought 
Surely  would  never  bring  us  grief  or  pain. 

We  watched  the  light  as  day  by  day  it  grew 
Into  a  life  so  strangely  linked  with  ours  ! 

Its  "  smile  was  like  all  heaven  breaking  through," 
Its  beauty  more  than  all  the  stars  and  flowers. 

And  autumn  days  went  by  on  wings  of  air, 
And  winter's  cold  we  hardly  seemed  to  know ; 

Our  baby  was  our  summer  ever  fair. 
And  love  the  garden  where  all  blossoms  grow. 

And  when  our  hearts  with  hope  were  most  elate, 
And  all  the  world  was  full  of  warmth  and  light, 

A  shadow  slowly  crept  within  our  gate 
And  we  were  blind  all  through  that  other  night 

O,  if  the  day  of  death  is  better  far 
Than  when  a  soul  on  mortal  shores  is  born. 

Why  were  we  glad  when  dawned  our  heavenly  star  ! 
Why  crushed  with  agony  now  its  light  is  gone  ! 

Is  human  joy  like  dead  sea  fruit,  indeed  ? 

And  sorrow  the  divine  and  blessed  thing  ? 
And  is  it  better  that  our  hearts  should  bleed 

Than  the  glad,  grateful  song  we  used  to  sing  ? 

Lord  we  believe  !  But  O,  we  cannot  see  ! 

Our  eyes  are  blind  with  weeping  for  our  dead  ; 
Surely  not  far  off  can  the  comfort  be 

Which  to  the  mourner  thou  hast  promise 

I  think,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  this  pain 
Must  be  a  self-surrender  which  can  say, 

I  thank  thee,  Father,  for  the  heavenly  gain 
To  the  dear  baby  I  so  miss  to-day  ! 

And  may  the  promised  consolation  come 
With  all  its  hallowing  faith  in  the  unseen, 

And  like  a  living  presence  fill  the  house 
Where  sorrow  sits  and  broods  o'er  what  has  been. 
St,  Paul,  Minn,  J.  L,  P. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

ON  this  evening  followed  several  days 
of  anxiety,  such  as  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  passed  thro'  —  anxiety  for  a  sick 
father.  He  suffered  from  such  fearful  head- 
aches that  for  three  days  he  lay  on  the  bed 
unable  to  ascend  to  his  beloved  library. 
My  comfort  was  when  he  whispered  to  Use 
that  he  never  dreamed  what  a  blessing  it 
could  be  to  have  a  child  to  watch  and  nurse 
him  ;  since  the  death  of  my  mother  he  had 
felt  at  every  return  of  these  attacks  —  hcf 
suffered  periodically  from  these  violent 
headaches  —  doubly  distressed  and  forlorn 
because  he  had  no  nursing  hand,  no  eye  of 
tender,  watchful  care  over  him,  and  he  la- 
mented more  than  ever,  every  year  of  sep- 
aration between  father  and  daughter  as  a 
great  loss. 

Assistance  and  sympathy  were  not  want- 
Dg  ;  the  Duke  sent  his  physician,  and  Miss 
Fliedner  placed  her  servants  at  our  dis-. 
posal.  Charlotte  also  came  one  evening  to 
console  **  the  little  one"  in  her  trouble.  It 
seemed  to  me  she  herself  needed  comfort- 
ing ;  she  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  meeting 
with  her  uncle  in  the .  garden  that  night, 
but  related  how  she  was  carrying  out  his 
resolution  to  deliver  the  house  and  the 
business  from  the  fanatical  influences  which 
had  crept  in.  The  bookkeeper  to  be  sure 
went  around  with  a  grim,  stern  face  —  that 
I  knew  already  as  I  had  watched  him 
through  the  blinds  several  times  as  he 
walked  around  the  pond  in  company  with 
Dagobert  and  Charlotte.  The  bond  be- 
tween these  three  persons  seemed  to  be 
drawn  closer  by  the  late  events.  As  often 
as  Charlotte  mentioned  Mr.  Claudius,  I 
felt  a  slight  sting  of  conscience  ;  but  the 
pain  of  penitence  and  self-reproach  was 
considerably  allayed  since  I  angrily  said  to 
myself  that  my  father's  sickness  had  its 
foundation  in  excitement  on  account  of  be- 
being  bafHed  in  the  coin  purchase  —  the 
sharp  logic  of  my  seventeen  year  old  brain 
attributed  finally  the  whole  blame  to  the 
hard-hearted  refuser  of  the  money —  and  so 
we  were  quits  I 

But  now  the  evil  days  were  over.    The 


windows  of  the  sick-room  were  open ;  I 
conducted  my  father  to  his  beloved  library, 
and  leaving  him  there  happy,  was  at  liberty 
to  ramble  once  more  abroad  after  the  con- 
finement so  unusual  for  me.  I  turned  to 
the  woods  taking  the  path  on  which  I  had 
not  walked  since  that  Sunday,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  thicket  —  I  was  right, 
Gretchen's  little  wagon  stood  there  just  as 
she  had  left  it,  with  the  half-melted,  half- 
dried  strawberries  —  no  one  had  demanded 
it  back  again.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor 
child,  who  certainly  lamented  her  lost  play- 
thing ;  and  sought  again  the  wall-door  — 
but  see  ;  a  new  lock  shone  in  the  sun,  a 
lock  without  a  key.  I  climbed  the  elm-tree 
again ;  to-day  that  was  no  easy  task :  I 
had  my  new  thin  stockings  and  my  heath- 
shoes  on  my  feet  —  the  latter  were  now  a 
world  too  large  and  every  moment  threat- 
ened to  forsake  me  and  plunge  into  the 
bushes.  But  at  last  I  sat  in  the  summit  of 
the  elm  and  could  overlook  the  little  gar- 
den. Here  were  the  children  busy  at  play, 
whife  in  the  house  was  the  mother,  occu- 
pied in  ironing  and  running  to  the  door  at 
intervals  to  look  after  the  safety  of  her  lit- 
tle ones.  I  resolved  Gretchen  should  have 
her  wagon  again  ;  I  would  fill  it  with  ber- 
ries and  flowers,  and  beg  the  old  gardener 
to  carry  it  to  her  ;  leaving  the  top  of  the 
tree,  I  was  gliding  down  from  limb  to  limb 
—  when  I  saw  some  persons  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  Caroline's-joy ;  they 
must  be  very  near  —  I  started,  alarmed  as 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  book-keeper, 
soundTng  as  if  he  already  was  under  the 
tree.  The  top  of  the  tree  I  could  not  reach 
again  without  risk  of  being  discovered,  by 
the  noise  I  might  cause.  Hoping  that  the 
danger  would  quickly  pass,  I  clasped  my 
arms  around  the  trunk,  for  I  sat  on  a  very 
slender  branch,  and  listened  with  beating 
heart.  Charlotte  and  Dagobert  were  with 
him  ;  they  turned  directly  towards  my  hid- 
ing-place, and  Eckhofs  slow  emphatic  style 
of  speaking  enabled  me  to  understand  every 
word  he  was  sa3ring. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  be  silent  with  your 
consolations  ! "  he  cried  now  standinfi;  still. 
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The  consequence  is  incalculable  !  Neither 
of  you  can  judge  of  it,  for  you  do  not  know 
what  an  enormous  step  forward  we  had 
made  by  the  house  of  Claudius  with  its 
many  souls  entering  our  ranks  —  it  has 
had  an  imposing  effect  and  has  led  many 
weak  and  wavering  ones  to  us.  And  now 
this  laboriously  built  structure  will  b3  torn 
down  with  such  an  eclat,  such  a  reckless- 
ness !  What  an  unhappy  blindness,  to 
place  the  idol  of  modern  times,  the  unfor- 
tunately so-called  education,  in  the  place 
where  the  Lord  ruled  again  in  his  old 
might  and  strength." 

"  Uncle  strikes  himself  in  the  face  with 
his  hobby,"  said  Dagobert  coldly.  "  The 
rich  and  those  in  power  have  no  better  ally 
than  our  church  against  the  pressure  of 
those  who  insolently  dispute  existing  au- 
thority. Had  I  power  and  money  in  my 
hands  then  your  party  would  be  the  richer 
by  one  zealous  supporter  —  I  understand 
my  times  and  belong  to  those  who  would 
put  a  stop  to  this  mad  whirligig  which  they 
call  progress." 

"  In  regard  to  our  church  Miss  Charlotte 
thinks  differently,"  said  Eckhof,  fastening 
his  eyes  sharply  on  the  youug  girl. 

"YeSjthere  our  opinions  separate  widely," 
she  replied  honestly.  "  Had  I  money  in 
my  hands,  then  above  all  things  it  would 
be  the  means  of  lifting  this  mortifying,  de- 
grading darkness  which  covers  the  past  of 
our  family  —  I  will  not  longer  eat  the 
crumbs  which  are  thrown  to  me,  because 
I  distinctly  know  and  feel  that  it  is  un- 
worthy of  me  to  do  so,  and  that  perhaps 
some  time  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  having 
done  so.  From  this  time  I  will  lay  by  aL 
that  I  can,  and  will  save  —  " 

"  Miss  Charlotte  save  f  "  remarked  Eck- 
hof sarcastically. 

"  I  tell  you,"  she  exclaimed  vehemently, 
"  I  would  go  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  only 
to  acquire  the  means  for  a  journey  of  search 
to  Paris  —  " 

*•  How  if  you  had  not  to  go  so  far  in  or- 
der to  lift  the  darkness  ?  " 

Every  word  fell  harsh  as  sounding  brass 
on  my  ear,  on  my  nerves.  The  man  who 
spoke  them  slowly  and  emphatically,  stood 
suddenly  there  as  if  with  one  single,  deci- 
sive blow  he  had  put  an  end  to  some  severe. 


inward  struggle.  "  Come,"  sai^  he  in  a 
short,  commanding  tone  to  Charlotte  who 
speechless  followed  him  mechanically.  He 
seated  himself  on  the  bench  directly  oppo- 
site my  hiding-place. 

Alas,  in  what  a  fearful  position  was  I  ! 
In  deadly  anguish  I  clung  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  fearful  that  the  thin  branch  would 
break  under  me  —  besides,  my  unfortunate 
shoes  seemed  gradually  slipping  from  my 
dangling  feet  and  threatening  to  plunge 
downwards,  while  I  no  longer  had  power 
over  them  —  heavens  !  if  such  a  little  mon- 
strosity came  crashing  down,  what  an  op- 
portunity for  Dagobert's  jests  and  what  a 
fine  occasion  for  my  enemy  to  deliver  a 
thundering  admonition. 

"  I  will  relate  a  story,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  But  first  hear  my  frank  declaration. 
That  which  I  tell  you,  you  learn  not  out  of 
my  attachment  to  you  —  it  would  be  a  false- 
hood if  I  said  that  —  I  also  do  not  speak 
out  of  revenge  —  "I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord." — In  this  moment  you  see  in  me  not 
the  man  Eckhof,  but  the  champion  of  the 
Lord  to  whom  no  choice  remains  when  he 
is  placed  between  the  earthly  interests  of 
man  —  even  if  it  be  his  own  family,  his 
own  flesh  and  blood  —  and  the  welfare  of 
the  church." 

And  in  fact  it  was  this  blind  fanaticism 
which  inspired  Eckhof — it  was  fearful 
earnest  with  him. 

"  You  have  repeatedly  assured  me,"  said 
he  to  Dagobert,  "  that  once  in  possession 
of  property  and  an  aristocratic  name  you 
would  become  one  of  our  party  —  " 

"  And  I  here  solemnly  repeat  it  —  I  could 
place  both  under  no  better  protection  — 
thousands  should  not  be  too  much  for  me — " 

Eckhof  bowed.  "The  Lord  will  look 
upon  it  as  an  atonement  for  many  hidden 
sins.  It  was  the  beginning  of  all  crimes, 
that  the  merchant*s  son  despised  the  stand- 
point on  which  the  Lord  placed  him  by 
birth,  and  grasped  the  sword.  He  was 
beautiful  in  figure,  and  understood  the  fine 
art  of  enticing  human  souls,  and  then  the 
Duke  conferred  nobility  upon  him  and 
would  not  let  him  leave  his  side.  At  that 
time  a  dissolute  life  was  led  there  on  high 
where  discipline  and  uprightness  and  godly 
fear  should  go  forth  like  a  light  over  the 
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land.  The  Duke  was  very  gay,  and  the 
Duchess,  his  wife,  also ;  and  his  young 
sisters,  Princesses  Sidonie  and  Margaret 
were-to  be  compared  with  the  daughter  of 
Herod.  They  had  their  own  will,  for  the 
Duke  loved  them  tenderly  —  they  could 
beg  anything  from  him,  only  not  his  con- 
sent to  a  mesalliance,  for  he  was  proud  of 
his  princely  blood.  The  handsome  sisters 
journeyed  back  and  forth,  as  it  pleased 
them  —  Princess  was  more  in  the  Court  of 

L than  at  home  ;   but  her  older  sister 

had  a  great  love  for  Switzerland  and  Paris. 
She  was  often  away  too,  three  months  and 
still  longer  —  of  course  in  strictest  incog- 
nito, and  under  the  protection  of  an  old  and 
very  respectable  lady  of  honor  and  a  cava- 
lier equally  so  —  both  of  these  good  people 
are  long  dead.     "  But  it  was  strange,  that 
always  often  as  Princess  Sidonie  journeyed 
to  Switzerland,  a  young,  beautiful  lady  ap- 
peared in  the  Caroline's-joy.     She  had  just 
such  black  hair,  just  such  a  tall  figure  as 
the  Princess  and  looked  like  her  enough 
to  be  mistaken  for  her.    At  such  times  the 
bridge  to  the  front  garden  was  if  possible 
more  closely  locked   than  ever,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  brook,  on  the  side  of  the  Caro- 
line's-joy,  a  strong  fence  was  put  up  which 
after    Lothair's   death  was    taken    down. 
Only  one  person  in  the  front  house  might 
enjoy  the  favor  of  passing  the  bridge  un- 
hindered. Miss   Fliedner.     She  had  even 
her  own  key,  which  she  used  mostly  in  the 
evening,  even  late  in   the  nights.     If  you 
ask  me  how  I  know  all  this,  I  can  say  noth- 
ing  more   than    that    my   deceased   wife 
related  it  to  me.     She  to  be  sure  never  par- 
ticipated in  this  dark  affair  —  to  hei  honor 
be  it  said  —  but  women's  ears  and  eyes  are 
fine  and  sharp,  and  when  womanly  curiosity 
is  once  awaked  it  does  not  care  much  for 
wet  feet  which  the  river  gives,  and  easily 
finds  a  place  to  slip  through  —  "    "So,  so, 
that  good  woman  also  listened  !  "  thought 
I  to  my  great  satsifaction,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  even  my  dangerous  situation. 

"That  was  a  life  as  in  a  turtle-dove's 
nest.  A  sweet  female  voice  sung  charm- 
ing songs,  and  in  the  moonlight,  in  the 
quiet  late  hours  of  night  the  epaulettes 
of  the  officer  were  seen  shining  over  on 
the  woodland  meadows  and  the  tall  lady 


in  white  hung  on  his  arm.  But  one  even- 
ing Miss  Fliedner  ran  hastily  and  without 
the  usual  precaution  over  the  bridge  —  in 
the  Caroline's-joy  light  flitted  behind  the 
windows — ^and  at  midnight  a  child's  cry 
was  heard." 

Charlotte  started  up  with  open  mouth  as 
if  she  struggled  for  breath  —  while  her 
flashing  eyes  seemed  to  devour  the  face  of 
the  speaker. 

"  Several  years  in  succession  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lady  in  the  Caroline's-joy  was 
observed    from  time  to  time  —  the  scene 
which  I  last  related  was  once  more  repeated 
—  then  the  gay,  frivolous  princess  Sidonie 
died     suddenly,    at    a    watering-place,  of 
apoplexy,  and  three  days  after,  in  Vienna 
where  the  handsome  Lothair  was  stopping 
just  then  with  the  Duke,  he  sent  a  bullet 
through  his  head.  Some  days  after  this  fear- 
ful event,  Mr.  Claudius  came  here ;  he  had 
visited  Vienna  on  his  travels  and  there  met 
Lothair.    The  two  brothers,  who  so  seldom 
saw  each  other,  became  very  intimate  dur- 
ing this  time  —  I  have  it  from  Eric's  own 
mouth.    When  I  ventured  for  the  first  time 
to  speak  more  particularly  about  it,  I  could 
not  avoid  mentioning  what  had  taken  place 
in   the  Caroline's-joy.     He  looked  at  me 
coldly  and  gloomily,  and  said,  pointing  to 
the  letter-case  of  Ldlhair,  "In  here  are  the 
documents ;    my  brother    lived  with    his 
wife  in  lawful  marriage.'*    Some  days  after, 
by  the, desire  of  the  deceased,  officers  came 
from  the  court.     I  stood  with  them  outside 
in  the  corridor  while  he  went  in  once  more 
into  the  rooms  which   his  brother  had  in- 
habited.    I  saw  him  lay  the  letter-case  into 
the  desk  in  the  large  saloon  and  lock  it  — 
then  he  once  more  made  the  round  of  all 
the  rooms  in,  which  we  may  never  more  en- 
ter, locked  the  doors,  fastened  the  windows, 
and  three  minutes  later  the  seals  of  court 
were  placed  on  the  doors.     The  two  chil- 
dren born  in  the  Caroline's-joy  are  — " 

•*  Still,  still,  not  a  word  more  !  Do  not 
speak  it  out !  "  cried  Charlotte,  springing 
up.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  I  should  be- 
come insane  that  I  should  die  if — even  for 
one  hour  only  —  I  should  believe  this  won- 
derful story  and  then  be  obliged  to  hear  it 
said,  "  It  is  not  tme  —  it  was  the  idle  fancy 
in  the  brain  of  a  long  dead  woman  !  "    She 
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pressed  her  hands  on  her  temples  and  ran 
up  and  down. 

"  Keep  cool  blood  and  head  steady," 
warned  Eckhof,  rising  and  grasping  the 
arm  of  the  young  girl.  "  I  ask  only  one 
thing ;  if  you  are  not  the  children  of  Lo- 
thair  and  the  Princess ;  who  then  are  you  ?" 

Heavens  I  Charlotte  the  daughter  of  a 
princess  !  I  came  within  a  hair  of  falling 
down  ift  my  seat !  Now  all  was  right,  all ! 
How  undeceitfully  had  the  princely  blood 
in  her  veins  spoken  I  I  could  have  shouted 
aloud  in  my  joy,  but  for  the  fearful  torture 
in  my  feet  and  the  exertion  I  must  make 
to  retain  my  position  in  stillness. 

"  What  should  have  induced  Mr.  Clau- 
dius to  educate  and  even  to  adopt  the  chil- 
dren of  entire  strangers  of  a  foreign  nation- 
ality ?  "  continued  the  old  man.  •*  See,  the 
inheritance  of  his  brother  your  rightful 
property  !  he  will  not  deprive  you  of  it —  for 
that  he  is  too  just  —  yes,  he  even  goes  far- 
ther, he  secures  to  you  also  his  property 
by  not  marrying  himself.  Pecuniarily  you 
are  brilliantly  provided  for  —  although  not 
till  after  his  death  ;  till  then  he  keeps  you 
in  leading-strings  —  but  your  fme  name  he 
will  deprive  you  of  forever,  because  he  does 
not  choose  that  the  engrafted  scion  of  no- 
bility shall  continue  to  live  —  I  know  him 
well  —  he  has  the  proud  unbending  demo- 
cratic Claudius  head!  But  now  be  quiet 
again"  concluded  Eckhof  impatiently,  "and 
try  to  recall  your  earliest  recollections." 

"I  know  nothing  —  nothing!"  stam- 
mered Charlotte,  pressing  her  hand  on  her 
forehead  —  the  strong-willed  soul  broke 
down  under  the  weight  of  her  happiness. 

"  Charlotte  —  compose  yourselt ! "  cried 
Dagobert — he  was  apparently  calmer  than 
his  sister,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  grown  taller,  so  proudly  did  he 
stand  there,  and  on  his  flushed  face  there 
was  an  expression  which  startled  me. 
"  Certainly  she  can  have  only  very  few,  in- 
distinct recollections,  for  she  was  very 
young  when  our  positions  in  life  changed — 
I  too  do  not  know  much  more.  We  spent 
our  first  childhood  not  in  Paris  itself,  but 
at  a  small  country-seat  near  the  city,  with 
a  Madame  Godin  —  that  you  already  know. 
I  remember  well  that  I  have  ridden  on  my 
father's  knee,  but  were  I  to  die  for  it,  I 


could  not  say  how  he  looked.  I  know  only 
there  was  something  bright  and  sparkling 
in  his  dress  —  it  has  too  been  told  us  that 
he  was  an  officer.  My  mother  I  seldom 
saw  —  but  one  afternoon  remains  dis- 
tinctly impressed  on  my  memory.  Mother 
came  with  uncle  Eric  and  a  gentleman  rid- 
ing out  to  us  ;  coffee  was  drunk  in  the  gar- 
den and  uncle  Eric  chased  me  over  the 
grass,  threw  me  up  in  the  air  and  carried 
Charlotte  for  hours  on  his  arm.  He  was 
entirely  different  from  what  he  is  now  ;  he 
had  a  fine  fresh  complexion  and  very  quick, 
lively  movements  —older  than  twenty  years 
he  could  not  then  have  been." 

"  He  was  twenty-one,"  said  the  book- 
keeper, gloomily  "  when  he  left  Paris  for- 
ever." 

"  My  mother  seated  herself  at  the  pi- 
ano," continued  Dagobert,  "  and  they  all 
cried  out,  "  The  Tarantella !  the  Tarantel- 
la !  "  And  she  sang  id  that  the  walls  rang 
and  all  acted  as  if  ihey  v/ere  crazy,  and  I 
with  them.  Afterwards  whenever  Madame 
Godin  would  have  me  good  and  obedient 
she  musl  sing  with  her  weak,  old  voice  this 
song  and  never  shall  I  forget  "Gia  la  luua 
e  in  mezzo  al  mare,  mamma  mia  si  sal^ 
terh^^  My  mothers's  face  with  the  best 
will  I  cannot  recall  —  for  me,  excepting  the 
song,  uncle  Eric  played  the  chief  part  that 
afternoon.  You  might  show  me  all  possi- 
ble portraits  I  could  not  recognize  my 
mother ;  I  know  only  that  she  was  very 
tall  and  slender,  and  that  long  black  curls 
fell  down  over  her  bosom — perhaps  I 
should  have  forgotten  that  also,  had  not 
these  very  curls  been  the  cause  of  a  re- 
proof from  her,  for  with  my  violent  caresses 
I  disordered  them.  After  this  visit  uncle 
Eric  came  often  alone  ;  he  indulged,  and 
really  spoiled  us — just  the  opposite  of  to- 
day —  then  he  stayed  long  away,  till  one 
day  he  came  and  separated  me  from  Mad- 
ame Godin  and  Charlotte.  That  is  all 
which  I  can  tell  you." 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  Eckhof.  **Mr. 
Claudius  may  have  been  sooner  initiated 
into  the  secret  and  have  accompanied  his 
sister-in-law  to  his  niece  and  nephew.  The 
Princess  almost  always  went  to  Paris  when 
the  Duke  and  his  adjutant  were  away  on 
journeys." 
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He  put  his  arm  into  that  of  the  young 
officer.  "  Now  we  must  inquire  and  move 
carefully,  if  we  would  reach  our  common 
aim,"  said  he,  walking  off  slowly  with  Dag- 
obert  into  the  woods.  "From  Miss  Flied- 
ner,  who  of  course  knows  all,  you  will  not 
get  one  single  word  —  sooner  would  she 
let  herself  be  hewn  into  pieces  ;  how  inno- 
cent and  harmless  she  can  act ;  can  she 
not  —  the  old  cat  ?  The  lady-of-honor,  the 
marshal,  and  the  body-physician  of  the 
Princess,  who  at  that  time  went  in  and  out 
in  the  Caroline*s-joy,  all  are  dead  —  " 

'"And  Madame  Godin  also  these  many 
years,"  added  Dagobert 

"  Courage  only !  these  we  do  not  need ! 
We  shall  find  ways  and  means  enough," 
said  Eckhof,  resolutely.  "But  as  I  have 
said,  all  haste  must  strictly  be  avoided, 
even  if  years  should  pass." 

They  walked  on  —  Charlotte  did  not  fol- 
low them.  When  she  saw  herself  alone, 
she  suddenly  threw  her  arms  high  in  the 
air  and  with  trembling  breast  uttered  a 
peculiar  laugh  or  sob.  I  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  the  inarticulate  outburst 
of  inexpressible  happiness  or  —  madness. 
Just  so  had  I  seen  my  grandmother  stand, 
beside  the  pump.  Terrified  I  stooped 
down  —  crash  !  one  of  my  shoes  lay  in  the 
bushes  —  the  little  nailed  monster  rattled 
down,  with  a  vehemence,  as  if  shot  out  of 
a  pistol.  Charlotte  uttered  a  half-sup- 
pressed scream. 

"  Still,  for  heaven's  sake  !  "  I  whispered, 
gliding  down  the  trunk  and  running  to  her. 

"  Unhappy  child,  you  have  listened  }  " 
came  from  the  lips  under  my  hand  while 
she  shook  me  off  with  a  furious  gesture  and 
measured  me  with  an  indignant  glance. 

*»  Listened  "  I  repeated,  offended.  "Can 
I  do  otherwise  if  I  sit  in  the  tree,  and  you 
are  walking  below  ?  Can  I  cry  out,  "  Do 
not  come  here,  if  you  have  any  secrets,  for 
I  sit  here,  and  at  no  price  will  let  myself 
be  seen  by  the  old  man  who  always  growls 
so  angrily  at  me  ?  "  Besides  why  should  I 
be  an  unhappy  child  ?  Happy  am  I,  so 
happy  and  rejoiced,  that  I  cannot  express 
i^  Miss  Charlotte  !  Now  all  is  good  !  Now 
you  may  be  proud  I  Think  only  !  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  is  your  aunt !  " 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  do  you  want  to  tor- 


ture me  to  death  ?  "  she  cried,  shaking  me 
by  the  shoulder  so  that  I  flew  back  and 
forth  like  a  feather ;  then  suddenly  leaving 
me  free  she  walked  with  heavy  tread  up  and 
down  as  before. 

"  Believe  nothing —  I  too  believe  not  one 
word  !  "  said  she  after  a  pause,  apparently 
calmer  although  her  breast  heaved  and  her 
breath  came  quick.  "  The  old  man  has 
grown  childish  —  his  fanatic  brain  has 
dreamed  hard,  and  now  he  thinks  a  long- 
dead  wife  has  told  him  this  fable.  A  slight 
appearance  of  probability  the  affair  receives 
through  our  adoption  on  the  side  of  my  un- 
cle —  no  one  has  hitherto  comprehended 
why  he  has  taken  us,  and  I  in  my  heart  al- 
ways emphatically  add,  "  Not  out  of  com- 
passion certainly  !  "  Nothing  but  gomg 
through  those  rooms  in  the  Caroline^s-joy 
would  convince  me^  how  far  this  story  of 
the  old  man's  rests  upon  facts.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  proud  princess 
—  our  whole  ducal  house  has  a  strongly 
marked  princely  pride  —  lived  privately 
married  in  the  Caroline's-joy.  I  would 
take  my  oath,  that  if  to-day  the  seals  were 
removed  from  the  doors  one  would  find 
nothing ;  nothing  but  the  house-keeping  of 
an  elegant  young  lachelor,  the  home  of  a 
young,  solitary  man  !  " 

"  Do  not  take  an  oath,  Miss  Charlotte," 
I  interrupted  in  a  whisper  —  I  felt  as  if  in- 
toxicated ;  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl  —  "  In 
one  room  hangs  a  woman's  silk  cloak,  and 
on  the  desk  lie  sheets  of  paper  on  them 
stands  written  "  Sidonie,  princess  of  K — ^," 
that  she  must  have  written  herself,  my 
father  does  not  write  so,  and  Mr.  Qaudius 
also  not  —  I  think,  so  writes  a  woman 
only." 

She  stared  at  me.  "  You  have  been  in 
there  ?    Behind,  the  ieals  1 " 

"  Yes  I  have  been  in,"  I  replied  quickly 
although  with  downcast  eyes.  "I  know  a 
way,  and  I  will  lead  you  up  to  the  rooms, 
but  not  —  until  Use  is  away." 

In  that  moment  when  I  pronounced  the 
name  of  Use,  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
anguish  overcame  me.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
stood  beside  me  with  warning  finger  raised, 
and  as  if  I  had  done  something  evil  which 
could  never  be  erased.  It  did  not  soothe 
or  comfort  me  at  all,  that  Charlotte  sudden- 
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ly^clasped  me  in  her  arms  with  a  passionate 
shout  of  joy,  and  pressed  me  to  her  heart 
—  had  I  not  given  up  my  good,  old  Use  for 
her?  X 

CHAPTER    XXin. 

In  what  a  perplexed  frame  of  mind  did  I 
find  myself  in  the  next  following  days  ;  Use 
busy  with  her  final  arrangements  before 
her  approaching  departure  did  not  especial- 
ly remark  my  behavior;  she  did  not  ob- 
serve how  with  outbursts  of  tenderness  I 
would  fling  my  arms  around  her  neck  that 
through  my  caresses  I  might  atone  for  that 
treacherous  "  When  Use  is  away." 

But  other  scruples  also  disturbed  me. 
Ot  course  I  never  thought  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  for  me  to  participate  in  this  mys- 
terious affair,  for  that  I  was  by  far  not  dis- 
creet enough  ;  only  I  suddenly  had  an  ob» 
scure  feeling  of  guilt  towards  the  man  in 
the  front  hou^e,  who  unsuspecting  sat  at 
his  desk  while  all  were  ranging  themselves 
against  him.  He  was  guilty ;  of  that  I  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  —  he  cheated  his 
two  aspiring  relatives  out  of  their  noble 
name  ;  I  ardently  wished  that  they  might 
be  helped  to  gain  their  rights  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  but  that,  under  cover  of  profound 
silence  they  should  work  against  him  on 
his  own  ground  and  house,  that  the  treach- 
erous book-keeper  and  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter should,  after  as  before,  associate  with 
him  face  to  fac2,  and  eat  at  his  table,  that 
my  father  should  have  full  sway  in  the  Car- 
oline's-joy  as  if  in  his  own  home,  while  his 
child  worked  hostilely  against  its  owner, 
all  this  pained  me  to  the  very  depth  of  my 
soul. 

"You  listened  to  us  yesterday,"  said 
Dagobert  the  next  morning,  as  with  a 
frowning  face  he  met  me  in  the  hall,  where 
he  seemed  to  have  waited  lor  me.  He 
looked  again  as  haughty  and  arrogant  as 
at  the  mound  on  the  heath — and  that  vexed 
me :  but  these  proud,  brown  eyes  had  so 
much  power  over  me,  that  not  one  of  the 
angry  words  which  I  would  say  came  over 
my  lips. 

"  Charlotte's  account  has  filled  me  with 
a  deadly  terror,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  am  con- 
vinced to-day  the  very  sparrows  on  the 
roof  tell  our  valuable  secret,  for  you  are 


much  too  young  and  inexperienced,  to  com- 
prehend what  is  here  involved.  One  single 
thoughtless  word  out  of  your  mouth  will 
make  our  artful  enemy  suspicious  and  frus- 
trate forever  all  our  exertions." 

"  But  that  word  I  shall  not  say,"  I  ex- 
claimed angrily,  "  We  shall  see  who  can 
best  keep  silence."  Now  the  seal  of  si- 
lence lay  upon  my  lips  also.  I  would  die 
sooner  than  let  one  word  be  extorted  from 
me. 

To  Dagobert's  harshness  I  could  be  de- 
fiant, but  Charlotte  filled  me  with  anxiety 
and  fear.  For  hours  she  would  stand  with 
folded  arms  under  the  trees*  gazing  at  the 
curtained  windows  of  the  Caroline's-joy. 
She  looked  paler  than  before,  and  when 
she  could  speak  to  me  alone,  would  press 
me  in  her  arms  and  whisper  with  hot  breath 
— "  When  will  Mistress  Use  ever  go  away  ? 
I  do  not  eat,  I  do  not  sleep —  I  shall  die 
of  this  torture." 

Out  of  all  these  perplexities  I  sought 
refuge  with  my  father,  who  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  of  the  antiquities 
and  the  princess  had  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  soon  visiting  us.  At  last  came  the 
sad,  long-dreaded  day,  when  Use  must  take 
her  departure.  "  Cry  you  must  not ;  abso- 
lutely not,  child,"  said  she  passing  her  hand 
over  my  eyes.  She  had  on  her  travelling- 
dress  :  on  the  table  lay  her  church-bonnet ; 
not  far  from  me  stood  the  little  box  with 
her  few  "effects  in  which  she  was  driving 
the  last  nail.  She  had  already  been  up 
stairs  with  my  father,  to  take  leave  of  him  ; 
I  might  not  accompany  her,  but  below  on 
the  stairs  I  heard  her  again  pouring  out  in 
imploring  tones  her  heavy-laden  heart. 
She  came  down  with  glowing  cheeks  ;  but 
her  excitement  did  not  prevent  her  making 
use  of  the  dusting-cloth  in  her  hand,  on  her 
way  down,  with  every  step  she  polished 
one  of  the  marble  stairs  ;  for  the  princess 
was  expected  within  an  hour,  and  every- 
thing must  be  in  finest  order. 

Now  she  brought  out  the  casket  with  the 
pearls  which  my  grand-mother  had  given 
me. 

"There,  child,"  said  she  laying  the  neck- 
lace around  my  neck,  "  the  princess  may 
see  that  you  have  not  come  entirely  desti- 
tute to  your   father— I    know  what   an 
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amount  of  money  is  hidden  in  such  things  ; 
I  have  many  a  time  had  to  see  my  poor  lady 
selling  piece  after  piece  from  the  Jacob- 
son  inheritance." 

The  bonnet  was  hastily  placed  on  her 
head,  the  large  shawl  on  her  shoulders 
drawn  over  the  little  trunk  which  she  car- 
ried under  arm,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
she  left  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Claudius,  now  I  am  in  earnest," 
said  she  as  we  stood  before  him  in  his 
office ;  her  pain  at  leaving  me,  hitherto 
bravely  suppressed,  betrayed  itself  in  every 
word.  "  I  must  at  last  go  home,  if  Dierk- 
Court  shall  not  get  wholly  out  of  joint 
God  knows  how  heavy  my  heart  is ;  but 
you  are  my  trust ;  you  know  what  you  have 
promised  me  and  —  here  is  Lenore  !  — 
She  knows  already  that  the  Doctor  with 
his  occupations  cannot  attend  to  her  much, 
that  there  must  be  another,  who  can  look 
after  her  like  a  father  —  "I  saw  a  slight 
flush  pass  over  his  face,  even  over  the  fore- 
head —  "  till  she  can  come  back  to  Dierk- 
Court.  I  say  it  again,  you  are  my  trust  in 
this  heavy  hour  —  remember  you  are  a 
grave,  stem  man  and  she  is  but  a  child  in 
character  and  action  —  " 

"  Watch  I  win  untiringly,  Mistress  Use  ; 
whether  I  shall  finally  gain  the  power  to 
lead  and  assist,  that  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  But  before  all  things  your  ward 
needs  comforting  now.  She  is  looking 
pale  too."  Turning  to  me  he  added,  "  I 
know  where  you  will  soonest  conquer  the 
pain  of  separation,  Miss  von  Sassen,  I  have 
had  a  new  lock  placed  on  the  garden-door 
in  the  wall — this  key  belongs  to  you  ;  un- 
disturbed you  can  now  visit  the  family  of 
Helldorf  and  associate  with  your  little  fa- 
vorite as  often  as  you  will." 

Use  looked  up  astonished,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  explanations.  She  shook  his 
hand  cordially  and  went  Outside  in  the 
liali  stood  Miss  FHedner  and  Charlotte ; 
I  conld  not  endure  the  flashing  eyes  and 
beaming  smde  <^  the  young  girl,  and  sob^ 
bing  leaned  my  head  on  Use's  bosom. 
The  strong  woman  wrestled  with  her  tears, 
I  heard  her  labored  breathing,  as  for  a  mo- 
ment she  clasped  me  convulsively  in  her 
arms ;  then  I  tore  myself  away,  and  ran 
through  the  gardens  to  my  room. 
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I  closed  the  shutters  before  my  windows, 
bolted  the  door,  and  threw  m)rself  into  the 
comer  of  the  sofa  where  Use  had  last  sat. 
So  I  lay  for  hours  in  a  dull  pain.  The 
princess  Margaret  came  ;  I  heard  my  father 
greet  her  in  the  hall ;  I  heard  them  pass 
up  the  stairs,  I  knew  when  they  were  paus- 
ing before  the  sealed  doors ;  a  fearful  anx- 
iety seemed  to  choke  my  very  breath — Use 
was  gone,  the  hour  was  approaching  when 
I  had  agreed  to  give  the  sure  proof  of  the 
book-keeper's  story — I  put  my  hand  in 
my  pocket  and  flung  the  key  just  given  me 
into  the  corner  of  the  room  as  if  it  burned 
my  fingers  —  I  was  trasted,  where  I  was 
deceiving.  Strange,  the  man  in  the  front 
house  stood  by  my  side  whichever  way  I 
tumed,  tenderly  anxious,  grave  and  silent, 
but  not  to  be  repelled.  And  I  did  not  wish 
companionship  with  him ;  I  held  to  the 
others,  inviolably  to  the  others ;  one  day 
he  would  learn  that  —  to  his  harm.  I 
buried  my  fiace  deeper  in  the  cushions. 
The  company  came  down  the  stairs  ;  my 
fiather  knocked  on  my  door ;  I  would  not 
answer  and  was  glad  to  hear  them  leave 
the  house. 

"Quick,  quick,  child,  the  princess  wishes 
to  see  you  !  "  cried  Charlotte's  voice  out- 
side after  another  interval  and  to  her  re- 
peated knockings  I  must  op)en  the  door. 
"You  are  out  of  your  senses,  locking  your 
door  and  1;>urying  yourself  in  this  Egyptian 
daricness  ;  and  all  that,  because  you  have 
got  rid  of  an  old  woman  who  was  forever 
preaching  to  you  —  Away  with  such  senti- 
mentality ! " 

With  quick  fingers  she  arranged  my  dis- 
ordered hair  and  cmmpled  dress,  and  un- 
der her  energetic  control  I  was  forced  for- 
ward. We  met  the  company  in  the  hall  of 
the  front  house ;  Mr.  Claudius  also  was 
with  them  now.  The  princess  having  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  the  fomily-rooms  of 
the  ancient  house,  which  remained  unal- 
tered since  their  first  arrangement  a  centu- 
ry ago.  Miss  FHedner  had  gone  to  seek  the 
keys. 

"Where  has  the  little  princess  of  the 
heath  been  hiding?"  she  asked  as  we 
greeted  her.  Ah,  Charlotte  had  already 
found  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  of  the  name 
ostracized  by  me. 
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"In  a  pitch-dark  room,  your  highness," 
answered  Charlotte.  "The  child  is  mourn- 
ing because  to-day  she  must  part  from  her 
old  maid-servant." 

"  I  must  beg  you,  Charlotte,"  said  Mr. 
Claudius,  "  to  designate  Mistress  Use  oth- 
erwise. For  years  she  has  sought  to  fill  a 
mother's  place  in  love  and  tender  care  for 
Miss  von  Sassen." 

**  Then  she  deserves  that  you  should 
weep  your  eyes  so  red,"  said  the  princess 
kindly  kissing  my  forehead. 

The  company  ascended  the  stairs  and 
passed  through  the  various  rooms ;  the 
princess  especially  seemed  interested  and 
'  delighted  even,  but  suddenly  in  one  of  the 
parlors  she  started  and  stood  still,  pale  as 
death  before  the  picture  of  the  handsome 
Lothair. 

"  My  God !  my  God !  "  she  stammered 
laying  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  But  quickly 
recovering  herself,  she  seized  an  opportuni- 
ty to  dismiss  her  companions  to  other 
rooms ;  Dagobert  and  Charlotte  had  al- 
ready retired  to  a  window-niche  behind  the 
heavy  curtains  ;  my  father  was  in  an  ad- 
joining room  so  that  the  apartment  was  for 
a  moment  apparently  empty.  After  a  pause 
of  perfect  silence  the  princess  signed  to 
Mr.  Claudius  to  join  her. 

"  Did  Claudius  have  this  picture  painted 
for  you  ?  she  asked. 

"No,  madam." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know,  who  once  owned 
it!" 

"  It  is  the  only  article  which  I  took  with 
me  from  my  brother's  former  residence." 

"  Ah,  thfi  residence  in  the  Caroline's-joy ; 
out  of  his  own  rooms  then.  Who  may 
have  painted  it  ?  That  is  not  the  pencil  of 
our  old  pedantic  court-painter,  Krause  — 
he  was  never  capable  of  putting  so  much 
soul  into  the  eyes." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  pressed 
her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

"  It  cannot  have  been  painted  long  be- 
fore he  departed,"  she  continued  with  trem- 
bling voice.  This  little  silver  star  which 
peeps  fonh  among  his  other  orders  was  in- 
stituted by  my  sister  Sidonie  at  a  pic-nic 
two  years  before  her  death  ;  it  was  done  in 
^  gay,  playful  mood ;  it  bore  the  device, 
"  Faithful  and  Silent ;  "  of  course  for  the 


receivers  it  had  no  other  value  than  the  re- 
membrance of  a  happy  time." 
Another  pause. 

"Strange,"  said  she  suddenly.  "Clau* 
dius  never  wore  rings ;  it  was  said  out  of 
vanity,  that  the  incomparably  beautiful 
shape  of  his  hand  might  not  be  impaired, 
and  now  —  see  that  stripe  on  the  ring- 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  I  knew  that  hand 
precisely ;  I  have  often  seen  it,  but  up  to 
that  unfortunate  moment  always  without 
this  peculiar,  simple  ring — what  does  it 
mean  ^ef  It  looks  like  —  a  wedding 
ring." 

Mr.  Claudius  answered  not  a  sylable. 
"Heavens,  where  is  my  fancy  flying?" 
continued  the  princess  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  "  He  was  not  even  betrothed— no, 
no,  the  whole  world  knows  that.  Never- 
theless tell  me  honestly  has  no  one  ever 
really  demanded  this  picture  since  his 
death?" 

"  Madam,  there  exists  no  one  beside  my- 
self who  has  any  claim  on  Lothair's  prop- 
erty." 

What  was  that  ?  The  answer  was  so 
perfectly  unconstrained  and  bore  so  indis- 
putably the  stamp  of  strict  truth,  that  a 
doubt  seemed  inconceivable.  With  pale 
lace  and  every  sign  of  deadly  terror  Char- 
lotte started  out  from  behind  the  curtains— 
evidently  she  had  received  the  same  im- 
pression as  I.  But  Dagobert  measured  his 
uncle  with  a  long  contemptuous  glance,  and 
a  scornful  smile  curled  his  li{)s — he  was 
sure  of  his  business,  he  was  of  the  incon- 
trovertible conviction  that  the  man  there 
had  lied.  Which  of  the  two  was  in  the 
wrong?  Still  I  wished  victory  for  the 
brother  and  sister,  but  also  I  thought  never 
in  my  life  could  I  believe  a  person,  if  it 
should  be  confirmed  that  a  man  like  Mr. 
Claudius  could  demean  himself  to  a  vulgar 
falsehood. 

The  company  collected  again,  and  one  of 
the  ladies  anxiously  assured  the  princess,  a 
heavy  thunder-stojm  was  rising,  but  the 
princess  seated  herself  again  to  partake  of 
some  fruit  which  Miss  Fliedner  brought 
in ;  the  others  grouped  themsdves  around 
her,  except  my  father  who  remained  in  a 
remote  apartment  attentively  examining  the 
antique  carviAgs. 
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I  felt  depressed  and  anxious  from  all 
these  conflicting  emotions  of  the  day,  and 
perhaps  the  princess  read  my  distress  in 
my  face,  for  she  called  me  to  her,  "  My 
child,  you  must  not  be  so  sorrowful,"  said 
she  kindly,  while  I,  abashed  by  the  many 
eyes  thus  attracted  towards  me,  quickly 
and  involuntarily  knelt  down  beside  her,  as 
I  had  often  done  by  Use.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  my  forehead  and  bent  my  head 
backwards. 

"  Little  princess  of  the  heath !  How 
sweet  that  sounds  1  But  you  are  .really  no 
child  of  the  northern  heaths  with  your 
brown  face,  and  the  little  oriental  curved 
nose,  with  the  dark  refractory  wild  curls 
and  the  shy  defiance  in  your  features  and 
movements — much  sooner  could  you  be 
such  a  little  princess  of  the  Hungarian 
steppes,  before  whose  feet  at  evening  is 
laid  down  the  plundered  booty;  about 
whom  are  hung  costly  pearls  of  the  Orient. 
Ah,  see  how  correct  I  was,"  and  she  smiled 
and  grasped  the  pearl  necklace  which  had 
dropped  low  on  my  breast ;  for  a  moment 
surprised  she  let  the  pearls  pass  through 
her  fingers.  "But  these  are  really  and 
truly  the  finest  of  pearls  which,  you  wear ! " 
she  exclaimed  astonished.  "  Are  they  your 
property  and  from  whom  have  you  this  ex- 
quisite thing?" 

"  From  my  grandmother." 

"  From  the  mother  of  your  tather  ?  Ah, 
yes,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  she  was  bom  an 
Olderode,  from  that  ancient,  rich  baron's 
family — was  she  not,  my  child  ?  " 

A  movement  above  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cess made  me  quickly  look  up — there  stood 
Dagobert  with  finger  raised  ;  while  his  eye 
met  mine,  piercing,  magnetic  ;  "  Say  noth- 
ing ! "  was  the  warning  of  the  whole  ex- 
pressive gesture.  Like  a  dream  it  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  he  had  once  warned 
me ;  but  in  this  most  odious  moment  of  all 
my  life  I  found  neithei?"  time  nor  clearness 
to  think  of  the  **  why."  Singly  and  alone 
ruled  by  this  look,  and  falling  into  an  inde- 
scribable perplexity,  I  stammered,  "  I  do 
not  know." 

What  had  I  done  ?  With  the  uttering  of 
these  words  thc^  spell  was  broken,  and  I 
was  terrified  at  my  own  lying  voice.  *  What  I 


I  had  declared  before  all  these  ears  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  my  grandmother  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  family  of  Older- 
ode  ?  False  I  False  !  I  knew  as  well  as 
I  Jcnew  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  that 
she  was  born  a  Jacobson — I  had  seen  her 
die  as  a  Jewess  and  had  been  her  last  com- 
fort. For  what  purpose  this  decided  de- 
nial of  the  truth  ?  To  this  day  I  must  say, 
"  I  do  not  know."  I  had  spoken  almost 
mechanically  under  the  influence  of  another, 
and  with  deep  distress  felt  only  that  for  my 
life  long  I  must  feel  ashamed  of  this  mo- 
ment. And  even  though  all,  like  Dago- 
bert, should  have  nodded  approval — what 
did  it  help  me  ?  One  judged  me  sternly,  he 
looked  at  me  with  unconcealed  astonish- 
ment, turned  away  and  went  out  of  the  room 
— it  was  Mr.  Claudius. 

I  struggled  with  myself,  but  did  not  find 
the  courage  to  atone  for  my  fault  by  imme- 
diate correction.  Shame  and  the  fear  of 
making  myself  ridiculous,  closed  my  lips  ; 
also  the  momentary  silence  which  followed 
my  reply  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  first 
out-burst  of  the  storm  in  a  violent  gust  of 
wind,  followed  quickly  by  a  sharp  lightning 
flash  and  heavy  clap  of  thunder.  The  prin- 
cess arose,  and  the  company  hastened  to 
the  window,  my  father  also  came  forward 
and  Mr.  Claudius  re-entered  the  room  to 
attend  the  princess  to  her  carriage..  Amid 
the  confusion  I  stood  still  in  a  kind  of  stu- 
pefaction from  which  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  whisper  in  my  ear. 

**  Bravo  !  The  little  princess  of  the  heath 
has  done  bravely — now  I  am  at  ease  about 
our  secret ! " 

It  was  Dagobert  who  bent  down  so  near 
and  so  familiar  that  I  felt  his  breath  on  my 
cheek.  Had  I  suddenly  received  a  violent, 
malicious  blow  it  could  not  have  provoked 
me  more  than  this  whisper.  I  felt  a  resent- 
ment against  those  bright  brown  eyes 
which  laughed  at  me — t/iey  had  excited  me 
to  that  thoughtless  action,  and  the  breath 
of  that  mouth  which  softly  touched  my 
cheek,  irritated  and  insulted  me — that  was 
no  longer  the  man  for  whom  I  would  have 
bravely  taken  stand  against  every  attack — 
he  was  ifalse,  the  handsome  Tancred,  and 
his  admired  chestnut-brown    locks    were 
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snakes  curling  around  his  forehead — ^losing 
all  control  of  myself  I  struck  at  him  with 
my  hand,  and  ran  as  if  mad  down  the  stairs. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

No  rain  had  yet  fallen  ;  I  hurried  through 
the  yard  and  opened  the  garden ;  the  fury 
of  the  wind  was  such  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  keep  my  feet ;  here  in  the 
more  open  garden,  the  storm  was  resistless 
in  its  power  and  I  stumbled  forward  strug- 
gling for  breath.  Suddenly  I  was  thrown 
into  a  bed  of  heliotropes,  then  as  suddenly 
dashed  back  against  the  wall ;  here  cling- 
ing to  the  rough  stones  I  remained  and  let 
the  fury  of  the  wind  pass  over  me.  Near 
me  I  heard  a  door  rattling  and  looking  up 
saw  Mr.  Gaudius  step  out,  seeking  evi- 
dently some  one.  *"  Ah !  here  the  wind  has 
thrown  you  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Re^y,  like  an  unfortunate  swallow  who 
has  been  tossed  out  of  its  nest  by  the 
storm  I "  laughed  Dagobert,  who  followed 
and  stood  clinging  to  the  door-post. 

I  let  my  arms  quickly  fell  and  turned  my 
fece  away — that  was  the  laugh  which  on  the 
moor  had  driven  me  under  the  roof  ot 
Dierk-Court. 

"  Come  back  into  the  front  house  ;  you 
cannot  get  to  the  Caroline's- Joy,"  said  Mr. 
Claudius  gently. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Well,  I  will  go  with  you  then — without 
assistance  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  keep 
yourself  on  your  little  feet." 

I  was  too  excited ;  they  might  both  go 
home ;  him  there  with  the  felseness  on  his 
brow  I  abhorred,  and  before  him  who  spoke 
80  gently  and  so  patiently,  I  felt  deep  shame 
and  apprehension. 

"  I  need  no  one — I  will  struggle  through 
alone,"  I  said  looking  up  to  him,  but  through 
sparkling  trembling  tears  which  with  all 
my  exertions  I  yet  could  not  suppress,  and 
my  teeth  chattered  as  if  with  the  cold. 

Mr.  Claudius  looked  at  me,  while  Dago- 
bert again  laughed.  An  unaccountable 
emotion  passed  over  the  fece  of  the  former 
as  he  stooped  down  and  said  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  You  are  not  well,  I  cannot  let  you 
now  go  alone.  Be  good  and  let  me  accom- 
pany you." 

Such  patience  and  consideration  for  one 


so  unworthy  were  no  longer  to  be  resisted^ 
and  I  yielded.  Dagobert  still  stood  in  the 
door-way.  The  few  whispered  words  of 
Mr.  Qaudius  and  my  sudden  readiness  to 
accompany  him  certainly  awakened  hJ5  mis- 
trust— ^he  laid  his  finger  significantly  opon 
his  lips  and  raising  his  right  hand  shook  it 
with  a  threatening  gesture,  then  retired 
into  the  house.  Unnecessary  reminder ! 
Over  my  lips  came  not  a  word — first  Ke, 
and  then  betray  —  Mr.  Claudius  himself 
must  have  despised  me,  even  though  my 
communication  might  be  of  incalculable  use 
to  him.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must  think 
with  deep  depression  of  Heinz's  fearful 
stories  of  souls  who  sold  themselves  to  the 
evil  one — such  a  poor  soul  was  I,  anxiously 
fluttering  hither  and  thither,  and  yet  unable 
to  escape. 

We  reached  the  largest  conservatory 
when  the  clouds  broke  above  us  and  the 
rain  fell  with  such  violence  that  we  stepped 
quickly  into  the  shelter  of  the  house,  amid 
the  tall  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  which  in- 
accessible to  the  fury  of  the  storm  stood  so 
quiet  and  unmoved  there.  I  cast  a  side- 
glance  up  to  my  silent  companion  —  so 
isolated  he  also  stood  amid  the  human  tu- 
mult— was  it  perhaps  because  he  must  lock 
up  gloomy  secrets  in  his  breast. 

"  The  quick  movement  has  brought  back 
your  color — do  you  feel  better  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sick."         ' 

"  But  deeply  excited  and  nervously- 
shocked.  No  wonder,  it  is  the  fever  of  the 
climate,  the  young  soul  never  passes  with 
impunity  out  of  a  quiet  solitude  free  from 
temptations,  into  the  bustling  world." 

I  understood  him  well — how  mildly  he 
judged  my  offence !  Yesterday  I  should 
have  said,  "  Because  he  himself  deceives 
the  world ! "  now  I  could  say  that  no  more. 

''  I  would  like  to  lighten  this  transition," 
he  continued.  ''  Just  now,  up  in  the  parlor 
I  have  been  forced  to  feel  that  I  can  only 
do  this,  if  I  as  quickly  as  possible  take  you 
out  of  my  house  ;  but  I  am  not  infallible  in 
my  judgment,  and  could  greatly  err  as  to 
the  hands  in  which  I  should  place  your 
weal  or  your  woe." 

"  Also  I  would  not  go.  Do  you  think  I 
could  have  borne  for  one  hour  the  torture 
of  separation  ?    On  foot  would  I  have  run 
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after  Ilse,  even  to  the  heath,  were  it  not — 
that  I  must  stay  with  my  father.  For  I 
know  very  well  that  the  child  belongs  to 
the  father,  and  he  needs  me — childish  and 
ignorant  as  I  am,  he  has  yet  become  accus- 
tomed to  me." 

He  looked  at  me  surprised.  "  You  have 
more  strength  of  will  then  I  believed — it  is 
no  easy  task  for  a  nature  developed  in  such 
entire  unrestraint,  to  bind  itself  to  duty. 
Good  then ;  I  also  find  the  thought  impract- 
icable ;  I  only  harbored  it  for  a  moment 
when  I  saw  you  struggling." 

He  paused,  but  soon  continued.  "  You 
have  no  confidence  in  me ;  that  is,  it  has 
been  systematically  destroyed  in  you,  lor 
your  nature  has  certainly  brought  with  it 
here  not  the  slightest  mistrust  of  the  world 
or  man.  I  have  a  hard  task — ^the  very  un- 
thankful role  of  th«  faithful  monitor  has 
fallen  to  me,  who  untiringly  warns  men  of 
alluring  evils,  and  for  that  is  hardly — ^be- 
loved. But  that  shall  not  deter  me  from 
entering  upon  my  office.  Perhaps  when 
your  outlook  into  the  world's  doings  has 
grown  wider,  perhaps  then  you  will  see 
that  my  hand  was  a  well-meaning  one,  a 
kind  of  parental  hand,  which  lays  itself  pro- 
•  tectin^y  around  the  sharp  corner  of  the  ta- 
ble that  the  child  may  not  wound  his  fore- 
head against  it — and  this  recognition  shall 
satisfy  me.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  are  thinking." 

"  I  think  you  will  forbid  ray  intercourse 
with  Charlotte." 

"  Not  entirely — but  I  earnestly  beg  you 
to  avoid  being  alone  with  her.  She  has  as 
I  already  have  told  you,  her  head  full  of 
unhealthy  viejrs  and  I  dare  not  suffer  it 
that  you  should  be  infected  with  that  kind 
of  fantasies.  How  quickly  an  ingenuous 
human  soul  declines  under  such  influence, 
I  have  to-day  been  obliged  to  see.  Give 
me  your  promise  that  you  will  obey  me." 
He  forgot  himself  and  extended  his  hand. 
**  I  can  not  do  that ! "  I  exclaimed,  while 
he  turned  pale  and  in  sudden  terror  with- 
drew his  hand.  ^'  I  feel  hot  and  distressed 
here  in  this  flower-atmosphere.  See,  the 
rain  is  abating — I  have  the  protection  of  the 
trees  to  the  Caroline*s-Joy — let  me  go  out !" 
With  these  words  I  hastily  left  the  hot 
bouse,  and  ran,  till  breathless  I  reached  the 


hall  of  the  Caroline's-Joy.  God  be  thanked, 
that  I  no  longer  heard  that  calm  voice, 
which  nevertheless  stirred  me  as  if  a  warm, 
agitated  heart  beat  beneath  it 

I  threw  off  my  wet  dress,  slipped  on  the 
despised  black  one  and  opened  the  win- 
dows ;  I  was  alone  in  the  house,  my  father 
having  accompanied  the  princess  to  the 
castle.  Crouching  down  by  one  of  the 
Mrindows  I  loosened  my  necklace  from  my 
neck — there  came  my  grandmother's  words 
to  my  ears,  "  You  have  the  eyes  of  your 
mother  but  the  Jacobson  features" — the 
name  which  I  to-day  pretended  I  did  not 
know,  stood  written  on  my  face— a  more 
false,  faithless  creature  than  I  there  was  not 
in  the  wide  world !  On  what  a  path  was 
I  ?  How  often  within  these  few  weeks  had 
I  let  myself  be  excited  to  act  wrongly, 
foolishly  I  But  now  I^  would  do  better — 
full  of  ardor  I  pressed  the  pearls  to  my  lips 
— I  would  never  agam  act  blindly,  thought- 
lessly, without  asking,  "whom  are  you 
paining  by  this  ?  " 

Suddenly  my  door  opened  and  Charlotte 
rushed  in  breathless.  "  There  !  child,  so 
must  one  fight  through  when  one  seeks  the 
traces  of  his  fortunes!"  She  flung  her 
broken  umbrella  into  one  corner,  and  her 
dripping  shawl  on  the  sofa,  while  with  her 
handkerchief  she  dried  her  face. 

"  At  last !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  What  tor- 
ture have  we  endured  so  long  as  Uncle 
Eric  was  in  the  garden  and  we  could  not 
come  over  here.  Now  he  sits  in  his  office 
and  Eckhof  too,  whom  we  by  your  desire 
have  not  told  that  you  are  our  confidant — 
your  £^ther  is  in  the  castle — we  are  masters 
of  the  ground — ^forward  then  !  " 

"Now?"  I  cried,  shuddering.  "It 
must  be  fearful  up  there,  in  this  terrible 
thunder-storm." 

Dagobert  who  accompanied  his  sister, 
laughed  aloud  ;  but  Charlotte  flushed  deeply 
and  stamping  angrily  with  her  foot,  cried, 
"  Heavens  !  don't  be  such  a  simple  coward! 
Here  am  I  dying  with  impatience  and  you 
meft  me  with  such  nonsense  1  Do  you 
really  imagine  I  could  even  once  go  sub- 
missive and  patient  to  bed  after  having 
waited  and  hoped  so  interminably  long  for 
the  departure  of  your  annoying,never-to-be- 
got-rid-of  Ilse  ?    Or  that  I  could  even  wait 
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until  evening,  without  freeing  myself  from 
that  feartul  doubt  which  uncle  has  cast  into 
my  soul  by  his  declaration  to-day  ?  I 
should  suffocate  with  my  own  heart-beats  ! 
Besides  to-morrow  Dagobert  goes  back  to 
his  garrison — he  must  be  convinced  to-day. 
Not  a  minute's  respite  do  we  give  you. 
Keep  your  promise !  Forward,  forward, 
child  ! " 

She  seized  me  by  the  shoulders  and  shook 
me.  Before  this  I  had  shyly  loved  and  ad- 
mired this  energetic,  vigorous  character, 
but  now  I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  spoke  of  Use,  made  me 
indignant ;  but  I  was  silent,  I  had  myself 
put  my  head  into  this  snare  and  could  no 
longer  draw  back.  Silently  I  opened  my 
chamber-door  and  pointed  to  the  wardrobe. 
"  Move  it  away  ?  " 

I  nodded  assent :  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment it  was  seized  and  pushed  aside,  and 
the  tapestry-door  became  visible.  Char- 
lotte unlocked  it  and  stood  on  the  stairs  ; 
for  a  moment  she  paused,  pressed  both 
hands  on  her  heart,  then  flew  up  the  stairs, 
followed  by  Dagobert  and  myself. 

To  open  the  door,  to  pull  down  the  cloak 
hanging  over  the  crack  was  for  Charlotte 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  she  spread  it  out. 
"  It  is  a  domino,  which  could  have  been 
worn  by  a  man  as  well  as  by  a  woman,'* 
said  she,  letting  the  garment  fall.  With  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  stepped  to  the 
toilet-table  and  cast  an  anxious,  inquiring 
glance  over  the  utensils  there.  Pomade, 
poudre  de  riz,  and  various  vials  of  cos- 
metics !  "  she  remarked,  blowing  away  the 
thick  dust.  "  How  it  looks  on  the  toi^t  of 
a  handsome  young  officer  adored  by  the 
ladies,  we  know,  don't  we,  Dagobert  }  The 
handsome  Lothair  was  vain,  in  default  of  a 
lady — if  you  can  bring  no  better  proof, 
child,  then  it  looks  bad  ! " 

But  suddenly  she  uttered  a  trembling 
cry,  a  scream  of  joy,  which  pierced  my  very 
nerves.  With*  arms  extended  she  rushed 
through  the  open  door  into  the  adjoining 
room  and  threw  herself  on  the  basket-cra- 
dle which  stood  beside  the  bed  under  the 
purple  canopy. 

"  Our  cradle,  Dagobert,  our  cradle — O, 
my  God,  my  God  !  "  she  stammered,  while 
her  brother  sprang  to  the  window  and  drew 


aside  the  dark  curtains.  Pale  and  uncer- 
tain the  daylight  fell  on  the  little  pillows, 
yellow  with  age,  in  which  Charlotte  buried 
her  face. 

"  It  is  true,  all  is  true  to  the  very  iota  ! " 
she  murmured,  raising  herself.  "  I  bless  in 
her  grave  the  woman  who  listened!  Dag- 
obert, here  our  princess  mother  heard 
our  first  cry.    Our  princess  mother!  the 

proud  daughter  of  the  Dukes  of  K ! 

how  enchanting  that  soundif ;  and  how  they 
sink  into  the  dust,  the  daughters  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  despised  the  adopted  child 
of  the  merchant !  Heavens  !  my  happiness 
crushes  me  I "  she  interrupted  herself  press- 
ing her  hands  to  her  temples.  "  He  was 
right,  our  cruel  enemy,  he  of  the  *  shop ' 
yonder,  when  he  lately  said  to  me,  I  must 
learn  first  to  bear  the  truth ! — I  am  daz- 
zled ! " 

"For  all  that  I  care,"  said  Dagobert 
dryly  and  angrily,  letting  the  curtain  iall, 
"  storm  yourself  out !  But  then  I  should 
like  to  appeal  a  little  to  your  reason ;  this 
extravagance  is  really  incomprehensible. 
For  me  such  proof  was  no  longer  necessary; 
Eckhof's  communication  perfectly  sufficed, 
and  besides  it  was  only  the  sunbeam,  throw- 
ing a  brighter  light  on  what  we  already  felt 
in  our  breast,  in  our  blood." 

Charlotte  tenderly  spread  the  green  cov- 
ering again  over  the  little  bed. 

"  Thank  God  for  this  peace  of  mind," 
said  she  calmer.  "  My  skeptical  head  has 
caused  me  much  suffering  during  these  last 
days.  O,  you  dear  innocent,"  and  she 
laughed  scornfully  at  me,  "  you  prate  about 
the  handwriting,  and  the  cloak  of  a  lady, 
both  of  which  are  ot  very  doufcttul  sex,  and 
this  room  with  its  details  escapes  your  sim- 
ple eye.  Are  you  then  really  so  fearfully 
— innocent  ?  With  one  single  word  you 
could  have  spared  me  the  torture  which  I 
have  been  enduring !  " 

I  scarcely  heard  this  sarcastic  speech ; 
for  it  shocked  me  to  see  everything  handled 
thus  carelessly,  drawn  out  from  the  con- 
cealing dust,  everything  which  had  shared 
in  the  secrets  of  two  human  lives  long  ago 
ended.  How  carefully  had  they  attempted 
to  guard  this  secret  even  after  their  death  ! 
It  was  audacious  in  us  ;  but  I  was  silent , 
what  could  my  weak  voice  do  as^^nst  this 
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passion  and — now  I  found  the  right  word 
for  Charlotte's  violent  demeanor — against 
this  greediness  for  high  position  and  dis- 
tinction ? 

The  two  were  standing  before  the  writ- 
ing-desk; "Here  are  mamma's  coat-of- 
arms  on  her  seal,  writing  utensils  and  letter- 
paper  !  "  said  Charlotte  ;  "  here  are  various 
envelopes,"  she  continued  drawing  them 
out  from  under  a  paper-weight.  "  To  her 
highness  Princess  Sidonie  of  K ,  Lu- 
cerne," she  read.  "  There,  see,  Dagobert, 
these  letters  have  all  been  in  Switzerland, 
they  are  all  post-stamped.  Certainly  a  con- 
fidante was  always  in  mamma's  place  on 
the  journey,  received  the  letters  and  sent 
them  to  the  mysterious  Caroline's-Joy." 

Dagobert  did  not  answer ;  he  was  rat- 
tling the  lock  of  the  desk;  the  key  was 
¥ranting ;  according  to  Eckhof,  here  were 
the  important  documents ;  with  a  gloomy 
face  he  turned  away  to  the  window,  while 
Charlotte  crossed  the  room  to  the  piano 
and  began  to  look  over  the  sheets  oi  music 
lying  there. 

"  Dagobert,"  she  cried  suddenly,  "  here 
it  is ;  .what  mamma  sung  in  Madame 
Godin's  parlor,  here  it  is — here,  here  ! "  I 
did  not  hear  her  brother  answer,  and  turned 
around  towards  him ;  his  back  was  to  us 
and  he  was  bending  down  over  the  desk. 
With  a  quick  step  I  stood  by  his  side. 

"  That,  you  dare  not  do  I  "  I  said. 

"Ah,  what  do  I  not  dare  to  do?"  he 
asked,  but  the  hand  which  held  some  kind 
ot  instrument  sank. 

"Break  the  lock,"  I  replied  firmly.  "It 
is  my  fault  that  you  are  here  behind  the 
seals,  I  have  done  wrong  in  guiding  you 
here  ;  very  wrong ;  I  see  it  now.  But  more 
shall  not  be  done,  I  will  not  suffer  it  I  "  I 
added  impetuously  for  I  saw  his  -hand 
raised  again. 

"Really?"  he  laughed.  That  was 
strange — his  eyes  wandered  over  my  per- 
son and  kindled  into  a  fire  which  I  had 
never  seen  there.  "  What  will  you  do  then, 
you  frail,  little  'quick-silver'  creature?" 
he  asked  mockingly,  placing  the  instrument 
again  in  the  lock ;  I  heard  a  cracking  and 
snapping  inside.  Anxious  yet  angry  I 
grasped  his  arm  with  both  hands,  and 
sought  to  drag  him  away — then  at  the  same 


moment  I  felt  an  arm  around  my  waist 
which  was  violently  pressed,  and  Dagobert 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  You  little  wild  cat, 
don't  touch  me,  and  don't  look  at  me  so — 
it  is  dangerous  for  you !  Your  bewitching 
eyes  showed  me  that  in  the  very  first 
hour  !  Just  your  wild  spitefulness  attracts 
me,  and  if  you  strike  at  me  again  as  to-day 
on  the  stairs,  then  it  is  all  over  with  you, 
charming,  supple  little  lizard." 

I  screamed  and  he  let  me  go. 

"  What  kind  of  tricks  are  you  pla)ring, 
Dagobert ! "  scolded  Charlotte,  hastening 
to  us.  "  Leave  that  child  in  peace — I  beg 
of  you.  Don't  play  any  of  your  lieutenant 
tricks  on  her — Lenore  stands  under  my 
protection  and  that  settles  the  matter ! 
Besides,  she  is  right,  the  little  innocent, — 
what  we  here  find  under  lock,  we  may  not 
oj)en  by  violence.  Besides  of  what  use 
would  the  papers  be  if  we  must  say  that  we 
have  like  thieves  taken  them  from  behind 
the  seals  of  court?  Meanwhile  they  are 
here  safely  stored,  till  one  day  with  ^c/at 
they  will  be  brought  to  light.  Even  for 
Uncle  Eric  they  are  unattainable  behind 
the  seals  which  he  has  had  placed  upon  the 
doors.  And  we  do  not  need  to  look  into 
the  desk — ^as  sure  as  I  breathe,  so  surely 
do  I  know  that  we  were  bom  here,  that  we 
are  in  the  house  of  our  parents,  standing  on 
our  own  ii^herited  land  and  properly!" 
said  she  solemnly.  Do  you  hear?  The 
storm  says  amen  to  it !" 

There  was  a  sudden  gust,  and  crash, 
which  made  the  floor  under  our  feet  trem- 
ble, and  burst  open  the  glass-door,  which 
on  that  first  day  in  my  terror  I  had  only 
flung  to,  not  latched,  and  a  flood  of  water 
poured  in  upon  the  writing-table. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  it  says  *  amen,'  and  will  show 
us  how  we  must  act ! "  cried  Dagobert 
closing  the  door.  "  It  seizes  without  glove  s 
upon  this  desk  with  it^  valuable  contents, 
as  you  see — that  means  force  against  force! 
Ifit  shall  be  done  according  to  your  and 
Eckhofs  opinion,  then  I  may  beg  of  Uncle 
Eric  every  penny  and  hear  reproaches  for 
my  debts  till  I  have  grown  gray,  while  you 
in  your  detested  dependence  become  an 
old  maid  ! " 

'"  1* hat  I  shall  be  at  any  rate,"  said  she, 
turning  a  little  paler,  "  I  shall  never  marry 
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except  according  to  my  rank — ^but  these 
court  dandies  are  disagreeable  as  death — 
therefore  I  will  not  love,  I  will  not/  I 
have  very  different  aims — I  will  become  an 
abbess  in  some  aristocratic  sisterhood — 
there  many  a  one  will  come  under  my 
sceptre  who  has  trodden  me  down — let 
them  beware !  Beside  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Dagobert,"  said  she  after  a  pause. 
"  We  have  lately  decided  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  until  January  when  you  are  trans- 
ferred here,  that  meanwhile  we  keep  silent 
and  collect  material  as  much  as  possible. 
It  will  be  hard  enough  for  me  to  keep  on 
here  all  alone — ^it  costs  me  even  now  the 
greatest  self-control  to  look  uncle  in  the 
eye  and  not  be  able  to  say,  *  Deceiver  that 
you  are  1 ' — ^to  be  obliged  to  associate  with 
Fliedner  who  makes  such  a  peaceful,  inno- 
cent &ce  and  helps  systematically  to  plun- 
der us — the  malicious  cat  I  And  I  have 
really  liked  her  I  It  is  alnoost  beyond  my 
strength ;  but  no  matter ;  it  must  be ! 
Eckhof  is  right  when  he  preaches  continu- 
ally the  greatest  caution  and  composure 
possible." 

What  they  now  did,  I  took  no  part  in, 
but  stood  silent  and  watchful.  I  thought 
the  fioor  still  trembled  beneath  me,  but  it 
was  in  my  own  feet.  Never  in  my  life  had 
I  received  such  a  fearful  shock  as  in  that 
moment  when  I  felt  myself  caught  in  that 


vice-like  grasp.  Had  a  horrible  gulf  sud- 
denly opened  before  me,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  frightened  than  I  was  before  the 
hot  whispers  of  this  half-suppressed  voice 
whose  meanings  I  but  half  understood,  and 
which  yet  drove  the  blood  to  my  cheeks 
and  temples.  I  would  have  fled  and  left 
them  all,  but  for  the  fear  that  the  lock  might 
be  tampered  with  yet. 

At  last,  Charlotte  approached  me  and 
holding  out  a  seal-ring  with  a  carved  stone 
said,  "This  is  our  coat-of-arms,  child; 
look  at  it;  papa  to  be  sure  never  wore 
rings,  as  her  highness  affirmed  to-day,  nev- 
ertheless this  one  exists  and  has  apparently 
been  used  as  a  seal — ^it  lay  upon  papa's 
desk ;  I  shall  take  it  with  me,  as  the  only 
thing  which  I  may  at  present  appropriate." 
She  dropped  it  into  her  pocket 
1  was  at  liberty.  We  descended  the 
stairs  and  the  wardrobe  was  replaced  in  its 
position.  As  the  well-justified  heirs  of 
Baron  Lothair  von  Claudius,  as  the  side 
branches  of  the  Ducal  house,  the  two 
emerged  from  the  narrow  stair-way  which 
Charlotte  had  ascended  with  doubt  and 
trepidation.  For  them  clear  as  sunlight  lay 
the  solution  of  the  riddle — and  for  me  too — 
how  had  it  been  possible  for  Mr.  Claudius 
with  calm  face  and  firm  voice  to  deny  the 
truth  ?  Yet,  let  the  matter  end  as  it  might, 
he  had  not  lied !  Julia  A,  Sprague. 


The  Captive  Queen. 

Alone,  discrowned,  forsaken,  desolate ; 

Oh,  Queen,  who  ruled  so  late,  the  sweetest  Isle, 

That  ever  blossomed  'neath  glad  Summer's  smile, 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  thy  proud  estate  ! 

No  willing  subjects  at  thy  bidding  wait, 

Of  all  who  served  thee  joyfully  erewhile. 

A  royal  patience  in  thy  mien  appears. 

As,  standing  silent  by  the  sullen  sea. 

Thou  questionest  of  all  thy  coming  years 

So  wrapped  about  with  gloom  and  mystery. 

Unheeding  words  of  human  hopes  or  fears. 

Asking  no  love,  save  God's,  to  comfort  thee 

Thou  liftest  the  tired  brow,  the  fettered  hand. 

Whose  mute  entreaty.  He  will  understand  ! 

,  Miss  Annie  yoknson. 
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THE  summer  is  waning.  The  youth 
ot  the  year  has  departed.  The  turf 
in  dry  pastures  is  no  longer  green,  but  is 
scorched  and  brown.  The  showers,  re- 
freshing as  they  are,  fail  to  restore  to  hills 
and  fields  the  fresh  tints  they  wore  in  June. 
Here  and  there  amid  green  boughs  we  note 
a  brilliant  leaf  that  puts  on  new  beauty  in 
dying.  The  robins  have  become  sober  old 
folks,  who  seldom  sing.  lEven  the  bright 
bobolink  has  grown  rusty  and  dingy  in  at- 
tire, and  his  jingling,  joyous  medley  has 
subsided  to  a  simple  "  chink,"  while  he  is 
making  ready  for  departure  to  the  rice  fields 
ot  the  sunny  south. 

We  still  find  an  abundance  of  wild  flow- 
ers in  field  and  forest,  but  the  fragile  forms 
that  have  delighted  us  since  early  spring 
are  seldom  seen  now.  The  graceful  An- 
emone, the  nodding  Columbine,  the  shy 
Violet,  the  dancing  Corydalis,  are  flowers 
of  the  past.  The  August  flowers,  generally 
sj)eaking,  rise  on  stout  stalks,  secure  and 
independent,  laughing  to  scorn  any  wind 
that  blows.  But  we  may  relieve  our  wild 
bouquet  from  any  suspicion  ot  stiflhess, 
by  combining  with  them  the  feathery  fronds 
of  the  common  Brake,  and  the  full-grown, 
handsome,  oval-oblong  fruit,  and  dark 
green  leaves  of  the  Hop  Hornbeam. 

In  evergreen  woods  the  elegant  Tree 
Club  Moss  or  erect  Ground  Pine  uplifts 
yellowish  brown  spikes,  and  the  Sickle-pod, 
a  member  of  the  mustard  family,  may  be 
found  adorned  with  unfolding  buds,  whitish 
flowers,  and  curious  flat  pods,  curved  like 
scymitars.  UnSer  the  shade  of  beech-trees 
trees  and  parasitic  on  their  roots  grow  the 
strange  Beech-drops  or  Cancer-root.  The 
Beech-drops  are,  like  the  Indian  Pipe  of 
July,  entirely  destitute  of  green  foliage,  be- 
ing yellowish  brown  throughout  This 
parasite  bears  imperfect  or  separated  flow- 
ers. The  upper  flowers  are  staminate  and 
the  lower  flowers  which  we  scarcely  notice 
at  first,  contain  the  pistils. 

The  Qethra,  known  also  as  the  White 
Alder  and  Sweet  Pepperbush,  is  a  tall 
shrub  found  near  the  coast  and  covered  in 
August  with  handsome  fragrant  white  blos- 
soms.   All  the  woods  are  sweetened  by 


"pale  Clethra's  fragrant  breath."  Who 
does  not  love  its  spicy  aroma  floating  free 
on  the  light  wings  of  summer  breezes  ? 

There  is  something  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious in  the  odor  and  tint  of  flowers. 
How  is  it  that  out  of  the  same  dark  soil 
Nature  elaborates  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
Arbutus,  the  balsamic  odor  of  the  pines, 
the  spicy  Sassafras,  the  aromatic  Sweet- 
brier,  the  grateful  Heliotrope,  the  faint  per- 
fume of  the  Mignonette  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  Rose,  Lily,  Magnolia,  Calycan- 
thus  and  numberless  others  ?  And  think 
of  the  bewildering  variety  of  hues,  the  pink 
of  the  Laurel,  the  white  of  the  Clethra,  the 
blue  of  the  Gentian,  the  scarlet  of  the 
Painted  Cup,  the  rose -purple  of  the  Are- 
thusa,  the  royal  purple  of  the  Pansy,  the 
lavender  of  the  Wild  Geranium,  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  Buttercup,  the  vivid  red  of 
the  Cardinal  flower,  the  maroon  of  the  Wild 
Ginger,  the  cinnamon  of  the  flowering  fern, 
the  dark  brown  of  the  Calycanthus,  and  the 
countless  shades  of  green  for  a  background 
to  these  and  all  the  rest  of  the  innumerable 
host  And  more  wonderful  yet  the  same 
odors  and  the  same  tints  come  back  to  us 
year  after  year.  We  cannot  repeat  any 
process  and  achieve  precisely  the  same  re- 
sult, but  nature  never  errs  in  the  chemicals 
prepared  ii^  her  underground  laboratory. 
Will  science  ever  penetrate  the  secret  of 
the  wonderful  processes  silently  carried  on 
all  about  us  ?  They  would  seem  miracu- 
lous if  they  were  not  so  common.  But  it 
is  ever  so.  The  most  wonderful  mysteries 
are  hidden  in  the  heart  of  common  things. 

Look  at  this  shining  black  seed  of  the 
Fringed  Polygala.  What  is  the  power  that 
enables  this,  when  locked  in  the  close  em- 
brace of  the  warm,  dark  earth,  to  select  with 
unfailing  accuracy  the  very  combination 
necessary  to  produce  this  beautiful  green 
for  leaves,  and  this  bright  rose-purple  for 
flowers  ;  that  causes  it  to  form  year  by 
year  without  variation,  these  scale-like  low- 
er leaves  and  large  crowded  oval  upper 
leaves,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  brilliant 
blossoms?  For  an  answer  we  must  go 
back  through  the  ages  to  the  time  when 
"the  morning  stars  sang  together"  and 
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God  said  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  after 
his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  it  was  so." 

"  God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year. 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fiur  faces,** 

Finite  ourselves  we  caonot  hope  to  com- 
prehend here  the  infinitude  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  nature.  It  is  left  for  us  to  learn 
hereafter  when  "  we  shall  know  as  we  are 
known." 

Whatever  botanical  interest  the  flowers 
of  August  may  possess,  or  in  whatever  re- 
pute they  may  be  held  for  their  medicinal 
qualities,  there  are  comparatively  few  that 
are  of  value  for  our  vases.  Some  of  the 
prettier  ones  wilt  immediately  on  being 
gathered,  and  others  fall  so  soon,  that  we 
may  leave  the  woods  with  quite  a  bouquet 
and  find  on  arriving  home  that  we  have 
little  left  save  stalks  and  green  leaves.  In 
shaded  places,  ^neath  the  sheltering  out- 
stretched arms  of  trees,  grows  the  delicate 
Jewel-weed  or  wild  Touch-me-not,  with 
pale  succulent  stems  filled  to  repletion  with 
watery  juice.  The  graceful  flowers  sus- 
pended by  slender  stalks  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  orange-colored,  spotted  with 
bright  brown.  Swayed  by  the  gentle  wind 
they  look  like  fairy  pitchers.  Or  perhaps 
this  sylvan  retreat  is  the  dressing-bower  of 
some  shy  wood-nymph,  who,  disturbed  in 
her  toilet  by  our  rude  approach  fled  with 
noiseless  step  tp  the  dark  forest  recesses, 
leaving  her  gorgeous  jewels  swinging  here 
in  the  sunshine.  The  name  Touch-me-not 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  seed  ves- 
sels when  ripe  burst  with  an  explosive 
sound,  or  when  nearly  ripe,  if  they  are  gent- 
ly pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
they  fly  into  fragments. 

The  Epilobium  or  Willow-herb  is  a  plant 
of  the  fields,  common  in  newly-cleared  land, 
that  well  repays  transplanting  for  shrub- 
bery. It  is  three  or  four  feet  high  and  pro- 
duces dense  spikes  of  showy  rose-colored 
flowers.  It  is  handsome  growing  but  the 
flowers  droop  at  once  when  gathered.  At 
a  little  distance  the  flowers  resemble  the 
Phlox  of  the  garden.  This  is  sometimes 
called  Rose- Bay,  a  name  also  applied  to  the 
beautiful  Rhododendron  of  June.     In  some 


places  the  Willow-herb  is  called  Fire-weed 
which  is  appropriate  enough,  for  the  flow- 
ers are  found  in  luxuriance  and  abundance 
on  tracts  of  land  recently  burned  over. 
The  Fireweed  of  botanists,  which  also 
blooms  in  August,  is  quite  a  difterent  flow- 
er, being  a  compound  or  composite  flower 
with  whitish  heads.  This  too  affects  clear- 
ings where  there  have  been  recent  fires. 

Riding  along  country  roads,  in  swampy 
lands  a  little  distance  from  the  roadside, 
we  may  observe  a  mass  of  attractive  purple 
bloom.  It  may  not  be  easily  accessible  but 
we  reach  it  by  dint  of  resolute  endeavor,  to 
find  "'tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view."  This  is  the  Joe-Pye  Weed  (who 
can  account  for  this  name  ?)  and  although 
when  we  first  reach  it,  we  are  disappointed, 
we  cannot  declare  it  to  be  entirely  devoid 
of  attraction  with  its  numberless  small  shin- 
ing purple  blossoms.  The  Joe-Pye  Weed 
is  a  relative  of  the  common  Boneset  which 
with  other  species  of  Thoroughwort  now 
lift  up  countless  heads  of  small,  dull  white 
flowers. 

The  Wild  Bean  reminds  us  of  the  Beach 
Pea  of  June,  and  belongs  to  the  same  fam- 
ily. It  climbs  over  bushes  aud  grasps  ev- 
ery means  of  support  within  its  reach.  It 
bears  clusters  of  fragrant  brown-purple 
blossoms.  It  is  known  also  by  the  name 
of  Ground-nut,  having  edible  tubers  on  un- 
underground  shoots.  There  is  another 
Ground-nut,  the  dwarf  Ginseng,  which  was 
one  of  the  wild  SarsapariUas  we  found  in 
May  and  June.  The  Ginseng  has  a  globu- 
lar pungent  root  deep  in  the  ground. 

Three  varieties  of  the  Sundew  are  now 
in  bloom.  The  green  leaves  of  all  of  them 
when  young  are  rolled  from  the  top  to  the 
base  as  in  ferns.  The  glands  of  the  leaves 
exude  tiny  globules  of  clear  liquid  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun  like  dew.  The  round- 
leaved  Sundew  and  the  long-leaved  Sun- 
dew, both  bearing  white  flowers  are  quite 
common.  The  Thread-leaved  Sundew  with 
numerous  rose-purple  flowers  is  found  only 
near  the  coast. 

Several  varieties  of  the  St.  John's-wort, 
varying  in  color  from  pale  buff"  to  copper 
yellow,  flourish  wherever  they  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  foothold,  be  it  in  dry  pastures 
or  wet  sandy  soil.    The  common  S  t.  John's- 
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wort  (Hypericum  perforatum)  has  a  very 
acrid  juice,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  some 
sections  of  New  England  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  Orange-grass  has  bright 
but  minute  flowers  scattered  along  wiry, 
thread-like  branches.  The  Marsh  St. 
John's-wort,  growing  in  shallow  water,  has 
close  clusters  of  purplish  flowers. 

The  lowly  Self-heal  with  violet-colored 
flowers,  three  in  a  cluster,  creeps  through 
moist,  low  lands  near  the  borders  of  ponds 
and  lakes.  This  is  a  reputed  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  throat.  It  belongs  to  the 
square-stemmed  mint  family  which  has 
many  representatives  in  August.  These 
plants  are  deserving  of  mention  rather  for 
their  aromatic  properties  than  for  the  beau- 
ty of  their  flowers.  The  white  Wood  Sage, 
Blue  Curls,  Wild  Mint,  Water  Horehound, 
Mountain  Mint  or  Basil,  and  Pennyroyal 
are  all  common.  The  Summer  Savory, 
Thyme,  Marjoram  and  Balm  may  some- 
times be  found  growing  wild. 

The  poisonous  Henbane,  (hyoscyamus 
niger)  a  clammy,  fetid  herb,  has  lurid,  dull 
yellow  flowers,  netted  with  purple,  which 
spring  from  the  axils  of  toothed  and  angled 
leaves.  Hyoscyamus  means  Hog-bean  and 
it  poisons  swine.  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern 
countries.  Closely  ailed  to  it  is  the  Com- 
mon Stramonium  or  Thorn-Apple,  which 
is  also  a  rank,  poisonous  weed,  bearing 
large  and  showy  white  flowers  on  short 
stems.  The  pod  of  the  Henbane  is  en- 
closed in  the  calyx  which  opens  transverse- 
ly all  around,  and  the  top  falls  off* like  a  lid. 
The  Stramonium  has  a  globular,  prickly, 
four-valved  pod.  The  pretty  Matrimony 
Vine  or  Barbary  Boxthorn,  cultivated  for 
arbors  and  trellises,  and  the  Ground  Cher- 
ry belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  poison 
Stramonium  and  Henbane. 

The  Monkey-flower  bears  on  solitary, 
axillary  stems,  handsome  violet  purple  flow- 
ers with  gaping  corollas.  Sometimes  we 
find  a  flower  with  the  throat  beautifully 
mottled  or  spotted.  The  common  Hedge 
Hyssop,  standmg  in  wet  places,  uplifts  yel- 
lowish-white flowers  on  clammy  stems. 
The  tiny  white  or  pale  purple  flowers  of  the 
Mudwort,  delight  to  dwell  in  brackish  mud, 
and  they  creep  from  spot  to  spot  by  slender 
runners. 


After  heavy  summer  showers  the  Snake- 
head  springs  up  and  arrives  to  perfection, 
almost  in  a  night.  The  white,  rose,  or  pur- 
ple flowers  resemble  in  shape  the  head  of 
a  reptile,  without  being  in  the  least  degree 
frightful.  Towering  alone  as  if  intending 
to  crush  it,  is  the  tawny  yellow  Lion's-foot 
(nabalas),  uplifted  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet  on  a  tall  stout  stem,  which  bears 
near  the  ground  lobed  leaves  with  margined 
stems,  and  farther  up  entire  leayes  which 
are  almost  or  quite  stemless. 

When  we  went  in  early  spring,  to  wel- 
come our  favorite  Arbutus,  we  noticed  an 
attractive  plant  with  smooth  and  delicate 
green  leaves,  beautifully  netted  with  white. 
It  seemed  just  ready  to  bud  and  we  care- 
fully transplanted  it  that  we  might  watch 
its  blossoming.  But  it  pined  for  its  wild- 
wood  sisters,  and  missing  the  sweet  forest 
scents  it  faded  and  died.  We  found  others 
like  it,  noted  the  spots  where  they  grew, 
and  looked  for  the  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  But  the  bud  unfolded  very  slowly. 
All  through  July  we  were  sure  that  on  our 
next  walk  we  should  find  our  handsome 
plant  in  bloom.  But  not  until  the  middle 
of  August  did  we  find  the  fair,  white  blos- 
soms ready  to  impart  to  us  the  long  with- 
held name,  that  we  had  so  much  desired  to 
know. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  flowers  of 
evergreen  w^ds,  you  know  of  course  that 
it  was  the  Rattlesnake  Plantain.  But  if 
you  did  not  know,  I  am  syry  to  tell  you 
that  such  an  ornamental  plant  cannot  lay 
claim  to  a  more  fitting  title.  The  botanical 
name,  which  is  scarcely  better,  is  Good- 
yera,  for  one  John  Goodyer.  Some  time 
in  the  progress  of  science,  I  hope  a  parlia- 
ment will  be  convoked  with  full  powers  to 
change  the  disagreeable,  inappropriate,  or 
unpronounceable  names  which  have  been 
imposed  on  innocent  flowers  to  designations 
more  appropriate  and  satisfactory.  For  in- 
stance what  has  this  poor  little  bit  of  moss 
done,  that  it  could  have  no  other  name  than 
Lycopodium  alopecuroides  ?  Of  what  crime 
has  this  tiny  pale  flower  been  guilty,  that  it 
is  doomed  to  bear  forever  the  title  of 
Pycnanthemum  clinopodiodes  opodioides  ? 
Here  is  a  frail  sedge  weighed  down  with 
the  formidable  appellation  <^  Ceratosdice- 
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mus  macrostachya,  and  then  it  is  annoanced 
as  rare.  No  wonder  that  it  is  rare.  The 
name  lying  in  wait  for  it,  one  would  sup- 
pose would  be  quite  sufficient  to  discourage 
any  inclination  it  might  have  to  encounter 
the  ills  of  existence.  "  I  am  no  botanist " 
says  M.  de  Saintine  "  not  through  any  lack 
of  interest  in  flowers,  but  because  oi  my 
sheer  inability  to  retain  in  memory  thou- 
sands of  barbarous  names." 

That  scientific  names  are  necessary  and 
make  more  simple  the  study  of  botany  must 
of  course  be  admitted.  For  example  in 
different  villages  we  hear  of  Wintergreen, 
Checkerberry,  Partridge-berry,  and  Fox- 
berry.  We  see  them  and  they  prove  to  be 
one  and  the  same.  If  we  had  been  told  of 
Gantheria  or  Mitchella,  we  should  have 
known  without  doubt  just  what  was  meant. 
So  then  we  are  agreed  that  scientific  names 
are  well  but  we  are  by  no  means  agreed 
that  they  need  be  so  long  and  so  hard  to 
« spell  and  pronounce. 

After  the  August  rains  many  of  the  jower 
order  of  parasites,  such  as  Mushrooms, 
Toadstools  and  Puff-balls  spring  suddenly 
into  existence.  Disagreeable  as  these 
spongy  and  clammy  plants  seem,  they  are 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  Mold, 
Blight  and  Mildew  too,  are  parasites  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  lens  they  seem  forests  of 
tiny  trees. 

Shall  we  enumerate  the  army  of  trouble- 
some doorway  weeds  that  struggle  to  obtain 
possession  of  ejery  spare  inch  of  soil  ?  If 
a  box  or  pot  be  fiUed  with  earth,  kept 
moist,  and  placed  in  the  sun,  in  three  weeks 
it  will  be  crowded  full  of  vegetable  life,  for 
the  earth  and  air  are  full  of  germs.  Each 
breeze  wafls  on  its  wings  m)rriads  ot  feath- 
ery seeds.  Suppose  we  give  the  weeds  a 
little  opportunity,  and  allow  one  of  each 
sort  to  grow  in  the  box,  and  what  do  we 
have  ?  First  appears  the  Roman  Worm- 
wood, a  coarse,  bitter  and  worthless  weed, 
which  some  ancient  botanist,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himselfi —  I  am  sure  nobody 
will  ever  discover  them  —  has  christened 
Ambrosia  or  Food  for  the  Gods.  If  this 
be  Ambrosia,  preserve  us  from  Nectar. 
Common  as  is  this  weed,  probably  very  few 
persons  have  ever  noticed  the  pistillate 
flowers  at  the  base  of  the  spike  of  stamlnate 


flowers.  This  white-mealy  weed  with  crisp 
stem  is  the  Gooseioot  or  Pigweed.  Here 
comes  an  attractive  pair  of  green  leaves, 
and  we  think  surely  some  flower-seed  has 
fallen  in  the  box  by  mistake.  We  watch 
the  plant  a  few  days  and  it  develops  into, 
—  yes,  really  into  an  wimistakeable  Bur- 
dock. Keeping  in  view  the  future  of  our 
flower-garden,  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
we  should  allow  this  to  come  to  perfection, 
how  ever  interesting  it  might  prove  botan- 
ically.  For  it  would  be  like  the  dragon's 
teeth  sown  of  old,  and  we  should  be  forced 
to  contend  with  an  armed  host  all  next 
summer. 

This  low  plant,  creeping  at  the  feet  of 
the  taller  weeds,  amd  bearing  tiny  five-parted 
flowers  green  without  and  white  within,  is 
the  Carpet-weed.  This  with  greenish- 
white  flowers  faintly  purple-tinged  is  known 
as  Knot-grass  or  Goose-grass.  Two  weeds 
are  dignified  by  the  name  of  Prince's 
Feather,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  Prince  in  such  reduced  circumstances, 
as  to  be  willing  to  avail  himself  of  either 
for  decoration.  One,  stiff  and  homely,  hav- 
ing dense  green  spikes  with  a  hint  of  red, 
bears  also  the  equally  inappropriate  name 
of  Amaranth.  The  other,  (polygonum  acre) 
sometimes  called  Smartweed,  has  nodding 
spikes  of  flesh-colored  flowers  and  is  rather 
more  attractive.  The  Prince's  Feather  of 
the  gardens  (Polygonum  orientale)  which 
bears  spikes  of  large  bright  rose-colored 
flowers,  has  in  some  places  escaped  from 
cultivation  into  waste  grounds.  Resem- 
bling the  Smartweed,  but  having  flowers  in 
heads  instead  of  in  spikes,  is  the  Tear- 
thumb  (Pslygonum  sagittatum).  The  stem 
is  four-angled,  and  the  angles  are  armed 
with  fine  sharp  saw-toothed  prickles  which 
scratch  the  hand  when  drawn  across  it 
The  fleshy  Purslane  has  sessile  flowers  of 
pale  yellow  which  open  only  in  sunny 
mornings.  The  upper  part  of  the  pod  sep- 
arates like  a  lid  when  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
This  is  the  troublesome  "  Pusley  "  so  fii- 
miliar  to  readers  of  "My  Summer  in  a  Gar- 
den," and  it  is  described  therein  as  "  a  fat, 
ground  clinging,  spreading  greasy  thing." 
So  much  trouble  is  experienced  in  extermi- 
nating this  fat  weed,  that  the  gardener  is 
**half  determined  to  petition  the  CEcumen- 
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ical  Council  to  issue  a  bill  of  excommunica- 
tion against  pusley/' 

The  waves  of  the  sea  and  the  waters  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  have  been  gradually 
warmed  by  the  ardent  suns  of  sultry  sum- 
mer days,  lave  a  thousand  curious  forms  of 
vegetable  life.  On  salt  marshes  the  fleshy 
seaside  Gerardia  springs  up  and  dis- 
plays tiny  purple-fringed  iBowers.  On  salt 
marshes  too,  bathed  by  every  high  tide, 
grows  the  Marsh  Rosemary  or  Sea  Laven- 
der, an  astringent  herb  with  five-parted  lav- 
ender-colored flowers.  Close  at  hand  we 
find  the  Marsh  Mallow  with  velvety  leaves 
and  flowers  of  pale  rose-color.  Its  thick 
root,  abounding  in  mucilage  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  medicinal  purposes.  The  poi- 
sonous Cowbane  or  Water  Hemlock  is  now 
in  bloom.  The  stout  stem  is  streaked  with 
puiple  and  the  white  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  caraway.  The  root  is  a  deadly  poi- 
son. The  Water  Parsnip  with  similar 
flowers  and  grooved  stems  is  also  a  poison- 
ous plant,  growing  in  brooks  and  swamps. 
The  Sagittaria  or  Arrow-head  is  a  marsh 
herb  with  milky  juice  and  white  flowers, 
which  are  monoecious  and  arranged  in 
whorls  of  three,  the  upper  being  staminate 
and  the  lower  pistillate.  The  name  Arrow- 
head is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  green 
leaves,  each  of  which  is  connected  to  the 
root  by  a  long  stalk.  The  Water  Plantain 
has  oval  leaves  raised  by  similar  long 
stems,  and  nmnerous  small  white  or  pale 
pink  flowers. 

The  Pickerel  weed  is  a  stout  herb  grow- 
ing in  shallow  water  in  the  borders  of 
ponds.  It  has  long-stemmed,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  spike  of  violet-blue  ephemeral 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  marked  with  a 
pair  of  small  yellow  spots.  It  it  quite  or- 
namental and  can  be  easily  transplanted. 
It  will  grow  hi  a  garden  pond  or  a  sluggish 
brook,  bat  will  not  thrive  unless  the  soil  be 
within  a  fbot  of  the  surface  oi  the  water. 

There  sure  two  sorts  of  £el-grass  which 
flower  in  August  The  salt  water  Eel- 
grass  (Zostera  Marina)  or  Grass-wrack  has 


staminate  and  pistillate  flowers,  both  grow- 
ing on  the  same  plant.  They  scarcely  seem 
to  be  flowers,  for  they  consist  merely  of 
the  bare  essentials  of  reproduction)  the 
sterile  being  a  simple  stamen,  and  the  fer- 
tile an  egg-shaped  pistil.  This  plant  grows 
wholly  under  water  and  only  where  the 
water  is  five  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The 
long  ribbon-shaped  leaves  are  often  washed 
up  on  the  beaches,  and  after  violent  sum- 
mer storms  we  sometimes  find  some  of  the 
flowers. 

The  fresh-water  Eel-grass  or  Tape-grass 
(vallisneria  spiralis)  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
riously interesting  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
The  grass-like  leaves  are  half  an  inch  wide 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  being  entire- 
ly under  water.  The  flowers  are  separated, 
the  staminate  growing  on  one  i^ant,  and 
the  pistillate  on  another.  The  stamen- 
bearing  flowers  ve  crowded  together  in  a 
head  which  is  borne  on  a  very  short  stalk, 
and  is  hence  far  below  the  sur£cice  of  the 
water.  Each  white  pistil-bearing  flower  is 
raised  by  a  long  thread-like  stalk  which  al- 
lows it  to  float  on  the  surfoce  of  the  water. 
Without  the  pollen,  the  seed  contained  in 
the  pistil  cannot  be  perfected.  But  how  is 
the  pollen  held  £sat  in  the  stamens  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  ever  to  reach  the  pis- 
tils ?  Have  we  caught  Nature  making  a 
mistake  at  last  ?  Let  us  watch  and  see 
what  transpires.  The  staminate  flowers 
when  in  the  right  state  to  discharge  the 
pollen,  as  if  endowed  with  intelligence, 
spontaneously  break  away  from  their  short 
stems,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they 
expand  and  shed  the  pollen  around  the  fer- 
tile flowers,  their  "  mission  wrought,  con- 
tent to  £aide  and  die."  Then  the  long,  fine 
stem  of  ttie  fertile  flower  coils  up  spirally, 
drawing  the  pistil  underwater  to  ripen. 
And  so 

"  Life  evarmore  it  fed  bj  dttth, 

In  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
And  that  a  flower  may  brMtbe  its  brartdi, 

SometUsc  must  die." 

SaraA  G.  Duley. 
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About    Stumps. 


AS  MY  first  experiences  in  life  were 
those  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  a  town  well  known 
for  careful  culture,  both  of  mind  and  na- 
ture, of  course  there  were  nostumps  in  my 
pathway.  The  early  forest  had  disappeared, 
and  the  trees,  which  were  the  ornament  of 
the  village,  and  the  especial  pride  of  its  in- 
habitants, were  all  carefully  planted  and 
cherished. 

The  oak  tree  of  my  childhood  is  still  there. 
It  shaded  the  humble  home,  which  seemed 
but  a  speck  beneath  its  giant  boughs.  It 
is  the  proud  companion  or  the  lofty  mansion 
which  the  youngest  of  the  household  band 
has  erected,  while  the  speck  has  disap- 
peared from  the  landscape.  From  the  land- 
scape, yet  not  from  our  hearts.  Our  father 
placed  it  there  with  careful  toil.  Thither 
he  brought  his  young  bride  from  the  city's 
tumult,  and  together  there  they  shared  the 
mingled  light  and  shade  which  blend  in 
every  picture,  no  matter  who  is  the  artist, 
nor  with  what  skill  they  are  blended. 

There  we  all — all  our  little  band — lived 
our  little  lives,  played  our  little  plays,  en- 
dured our  little  sorrows,  and  then  stepped 
forth  into  the  world's  arena,  with  proud 
conviction  of  youthful  strength, — to  meet 
no  more  on  earth  as  one  unbroken  band. 
To  the  south,  to  the  west,  to  the  city,  to 
the  seaport,  to  life's  labor  and  its  sorrow, 
to  the  grave  by  the  quiet  river  on  Alabama's 
southern  shore  while  the  parents  sleep  so 
calmly  amid  New  England  hills,  the  tired 
hatids  folded,  and  the  weary  life-work  done. 

Even  the  woodbine-shaded  cottage  is 
gone,  not  in  an  offering  upon  the  Fair 
King's  altar, — ^but  removed  far  from  its 
wonted  place,  it  is  now  one  of  the  homes 
which  freedom  has  made  possible  to  the 
brown-browed  children  of  oppression.  Yet 
the  old  tree  is  still  there.  My  extended 
arm  could,  clasp  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
vast  circumference  when  a  child.  It  is  the 
same  now.  Yet  still  at  every  visit  I  em- 
brace its  rough  old  trunk,  and  lay  my  cheek 
as  caressingly  against  its  shaggy  bark  as 
when  I  leaned  against  it  with  closed  eyes 
to  listen  for  the  welcome  "whoops''  the 
signal  cry  to  seek  my  bidden  mates.    May 


I  never  live  to  know  that  it  is  reduced  to  a 
stump.  * 

My  first  lesson  in  stump-ology  was  re- 
ceived, when,  past  my  twentieth  year,  I  vis- 
ited the  Pine  Tree  State.  My  maternal 
grandsire  had  migrateH  thither  in  the  early 
days,  and  been  the  first  settler  in  one  of 
the  towns  upon  tfie  picturesque  Andros- 
coggin. 

The  intense  eagerness  with  which  in 
childhood  I  had  listened  to  my  mother's 
stories  of  pioneer  life — of  clearings  and 
burnings  ;  of  horseback  journeying  through 
pathless  woods  ;  of  Indian  visitors  for  weal 
ur  woe  ;  of  all,  in  short,  which  to  the  young 
listener  seems  full  of  poetry,  but  which,  to 
the  actor,  was  really  hard  work  and  plain 
prose,  culminated  in  this  visit. 

From  the  school-room  in  the  busy  city, 
from  the  August  heat  amid  huge  piles  of 
brick  and  stone,  from  the  fetters  of  precise 
periods  and'stated  rules,  of  city  dress  and 
sidewalks,  to  the  grassy  turf,  the  boundless 
sky,  the  cool  breezes  of  the  sea,  seemed 
happiness  enough  for  earth.  Yet  more  was 
in  store.  The  waiting  friends — the  rela- 
tives, known  only  before  as  such,  now 
changed  to  friends  most  dear, — the  delight 
of  my  mother  in  revisiting  the  haunts  of 
her  youth,  mingled  with  a  sadness  I  could 
not  then  comprehend.  Perhaps,  now  that 
a  life  union  has  cemented  and  the  grave  has 
hallowed  the  tie,  I  need  not  fear  to  say, 
that  the  presence  of  the  lover  who  met  the 
boat  at  its  first  landing,  to  accompany  us 
up  and  afterwards  down  the  Kennebec, 
made  its  scenery  none  the  less  beautiful  to 
my  youthful  eyes. 

In  this,  almost  my  first  journey,  I  saw 
the  stump  fences.  Gnarled  old  roots,  that 
would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Herr 
Herzig,  had  been  upturned  long  years  be- 
fore, and  were  serving  as  trellis  for  a  variety 
of  wild  vines.  For  more  than  a  century 
had  their  grotesque  beanty  been  hidden  in 
the  earth,  from  whose  depths  had  they  fur- 
nished the  life  current  to  some  stately  tree. 
Now,  that  tree  was  gone ;  happy  to  fur- 
nish warmth  to  some  lowly  hearth  ;  happy 
to  bear  its  freight  of  human  life  and  worldly 
wealth  over  the  broad  black  waves. 
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The  majestic  tree  had  fallen,  the  lowly 
root  was  uplifted.  Heavenward  it  pointed 
now  and  upbore  many  a  lowly  fern  and 
tiny  spray  amid  its  clefts.  All  manner  of 
shrub  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
shelter  of  those  broadly  extended  arms. 
Weeds  and  wild  flowers,  brambles  and 
vines,  some  of  them  loaded  with  delicious 
fruit,  veiled  and  softened  the  rougher  as- 
pect, while  they  received  a  support  which 
revealed  and  heightened  their  own  rude 
beauty. 

Coarse  I  countryfied  !  really  barbarous  ! 
exclaimed  my  fellow  passengers,  as  the 
old  stage-coaph  rumbled  slowly  along,  where 
now  shrieks  the  locomotive.  **  How  un- 
couth !  "  growled  a  cynic.  "  Quite  primi- 
tive !  "  minced  a  maiden  a  little  more  re- 
fined. 

Well  I  Perhaps  it  ii  the  particular  form 
in  which  my  innate  depravity  crops  out, 
that  I  have  a  liking  for  uncouth  forms  and 
barbarous  things  generally.  Gnarled  and 
twisted  trunks,  fantastically  formed  branch- 
es, rough  old  rocks  that  seem  rent  apart  as 
by  some  great  earthquake  and  stand  frown- 
ing grim  defiance  to  their  former  selves 
across  the  chasm.  Moss-covered  old  walls, 
fern-filled  ravines,  morasses  beautiful  to  the 
sight  with  flags  and  water-flowers,  yet 
treacherous  to  the  footstep  which  is  tempted 
by  their  treasure. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  chairs  in  a  room 
set  straight  against  the  wall,  as  if  arranged 
for  a  funeral.  I  will  not  even  have  com- 
panion pictures,  as  they  are  called,  there  is 
such  a  terrible  sameness  even  in  their  va- 
riety. Nor  do  I  ever  intend  to  forgive  the 
friend,  to  whom  I  once  carried  a  basket  of 
wild-flower  roots,  taking  particular  delight 
in  their  blending  of  hues  and  fragrance. 
Carefully  had  the  leaf-mould  in  which  they 
grew  been  retained,  and  with  it  many  a 
clinging  tuft  of  moss  or  wild  vine.  With  a 
thought  of  the  variety  with  which  they 
would  brighten  the  carefully  cultivated  grass 
plat,  I  made  the  simple  offering.  With 
many  thanks,  she  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
basket  a  waiter,  and  carefully  detaching 
from  the  roots  every  particle  of  their  native 
earth,  arranged  each  kind  by  itself,  whether 
.Viola,  Hepatica,  Sang^inoria,  or  Claytonia, 
not  even  allowing  the  blue  and  yellow  vio- 


lets to  nestle  side  by  side,  because  of  their 
differing  hue.  From  my  very  timid  sugges- 
tion that  she  plant  them  hither  and  thither 
amid  the  grass,  she  shrank  with  undisguised 
horror;  she  liked  to  see  a  grass  sward 
smooth  and  green.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  if 
she  washed  the  roots,  but  hurried  b?.ck  to 
the  woodland  hillside  where  they  grew,  with 
a  feeling  of  devout  thankfulness  that  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe  had  not  consulted 
her  taste  in  its  arrangement. 

To  return  to  stump-ology, — when  a  few 
years  since,  the  blights  of  the^hour  passed 
over  our  locust  groves,  and  that  graceful 
tree,  with  its  sweet-scented  blossoms,  em- 
blem of  "  affection  beyond  the  grave,"  be- 
came the  skeleton  of  many  a  dooryard  where 
it  had  once  been  the  ornament,  most  peo- 
ple thought  that  all  their  beauty  had  de- 
parted. 

Not  only  the  tree  but  its  very  roots  were 
eradicated,  by  most  people,  lest  its  young 
shoots  might  prove  another  source  of  dis- 
appointment. So  they  were  consigned 
most  mercilessly  to  the  cooking  stove. 
One  man  of  true  Yankee  ingenuity  made 
his  pine  grove  into  fence  posts,  and  thus, 
doubtless,  realized  his  loss  I 

Lombard  University  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  these  beautiful  but  doomed 
trees.  Doubtless  to  many  of  its  earlier 
students,  they  still  live  in  memory  as 
"  classic  shades  !  "  ■  They  were  stricken  by 
the  hour,  and  it  was  decreed  that  they 
should  also  be  stricken  by  the  axe.  In  this 
instance,  however,  one  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty was  "  contrary  minded."  Jt  was  our 
lady  professor.  With  much  pleading  and 
many  arguments,  she  won  the  day.  Men 
are  usually  pleased  with  a  woman's  work  if 
it  saves  the  stamps,  but  in  this  case  she 
varied  the  vowel,  and  saved  the  stumps. 
They  were  left  a  few  feet  high,  covered  with 
climbing  vines,  and  became  once  more  the 
ornament  of  tha  college  grounds. 

Dare  I  attem^  to  speak  of  Bluffdale  ? 
Of  those  grand  old  woods,  where  he  ram- 
bled in  the  early  morning  oi  that  last  Sab- 
bath of  his  life  ?  Of  the  one  stump  which 
formed  both  seat  and  writing-desk  while  he 
wrote  the  last  poem  of  his  pen  ?  That  last 
poem  can  never  be  read  by  careless  eye. 
It  was  written  when,  alone  with  Nature  and 
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Nature's  God,  in  the  solemn  forest,  he  could 
titter  his  song  of  praise  unto  Him  who  had 
made  this  earth  so  beautiful  a  promise  of 
the  Heaven.  It  was  a  record  of  youthful 
dreams  which  had  long  since  become  reali- 
ties, of  budding  hopes  which  had  passed 
into  fruition.  The  anniversary  it  commem- 
orated, became  upon  the  morrow  the  anni- 
versary of  suffering.  It  is  hidden  away 
now,  with  the  tiny  fern  still  pressed  amid 
its  folded  pages,  and  that  last  letter  so  sa- 
credly cherished.  Only  the  closing  lines 
will  I  give  to  the  world,  because  they  were 
the  last  he  ever  wrote,  and  contain  the  ut- 
terance of  his  Christian  faith,  unswerving 
to  the  last ! 

*'  In  the  heights  of  great  jof^ 
All  feel  with  full  hearts  the  beauty  of  praise  I 

We  look  to  the  Wisdom  whose  Power  is  Love, 
We  adore  the  Great  Being  in  the  light  of  His  glory, 

In  Nature  below,  as  in  Heaven  above !  " 

Turn  now  my  heart  and  pen,  for  I  fear 
the  one  too  closely  guides  the  other,  to 
beautiful  Apple  Creek  Prairie.  Not  to  the 
rural  home  where  for  one  short  week  we 
lived,  and  planned  years  of  active  labor, 
ere  it  was  made  desolate  I  No  !  To  the 
lowly  home  of  the  aged  Christian.  Not 
very  fas  away  from  that  church  which  in 
its  fi&ultless  symmetry,  its  tasteful  surround- 
ings, seems  almost  a  part  of  the  scarcely 
broken  solitude !  As  if  the  angels  had  de- 
creed that  man  should  have  a  place  to  wor- 
ship God  far  from  his  own  "  inventions," 
and  so  had  dropped  it  in  its  gem-like  beauty 
to  the  earth,  so  fer  from  the  homes  in  which 
it  is  a  hallowed  place,  and  consecrated  it  to 
the  memory  of  the  beloved  pastor,  even  be- 
fore its  earthly  dedication. 

Yes  ;  we  will  go  to  the  lowly  home  of  the 
aged  Christian.  She  has  lain  through 
months  of  fearful  pain  upon  the  couch  she 
knows  is  that  of  deatii.  Yet  she  is  more 
than  resigned,  —  she  is  gladly,  trium- 
phantly, "waiting  by  the  shore!"  She 
speaks  in  every  interval  of  pain  of  her  feiffa, 
and  by  and  by,  as  memory  turns  to  the 
earth  she  is  so  soon  to  leave,  I  ask  of  het 
former  life.  I  hear  how  she  came  in  the 
light  of  love,  and  strengtii  of  life's  spring- 
time to  what  was  then  "tiie  Far  West" 
How,  with  the  husband  who  has  gone  home 
first,  she  bullded  and  kept  and  made  happy 


the  earthly  home.  And  I  look  with  almost 
awe  at  the  mighty  stumps  which  still  tell 
what  monarchs  of  the  forest  fell  beneath 
his  sturdy  blows.  Much  as  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  or  the  taste  which  decreed  their 
fall,  I  must  still  respect  the  industry  which 
achieved  the  labor. 

There  are  mammoth  hogsheads,  ash- 
barrels,  etc.,  from  sections  of  a  hollow 
trunk.  "  Bee-gums  "  tell  of  the  primitive 
apiary,  and  here,  just  outside  the  kitchen 
door,  is  the  greatest  curiosity  to  my  unac- 
customed eyes. 

It  is  a  round  table  worthy  of  King  Ar- 
thur, and  would  furnish  ample  room  for  all 
his  knights,  if  their  fare  was  simple  as  their 
vow  prescribed.  A  giant  tree,  felled  at  the 
required  height,  and  smoothed  by  the  hus- 
band's skilful  hands,  has  for  nearly  two 
score  years  furnished  the  good  housewife 
as  a  table  for  culinary  operations.  Here 
the  steak  is  pounded,  and  the  cake  cooled, 
the  bread  moulded  and  sliced,  and  even 
the  dishes  washed,  without  fear  of  paint  or 
varnish,  and  the  carpet  of  mother  earth  re- 
ceives the  careless  slop  without  a  stain. 
For  years  has  the  home  table  been  served 
by  this,  its  out  of  door  auidliary,  and  many 
a  visitor  has,  like  myself^  been  refreshed, 
not  by  the  old  tree's  shade,  but  by  the  de- 
licious viands  prepared  around  its  stump. 

My  last  lesson  in  stump-ology  has  been 
more  recent.  Since  our  residence  at  "  the 
Woodlands  "  various  stumps  have  been  re* 
moved  from  their  place  in  the  bleaching 
grounds  and  lawn  by  variotts  methods. 
The  have  been  dug  out,  and  burned  out, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  grass  sod  or 
fiower-plat,  as  the  choice  might  be.  One, 
the  very  largest  of  them  all,  occupied  tiie 
centre  of  the  grassy  slope  in  front  of  the 
dwelling.  Sometimes  a  suggestion  had 
been  made  to  destroy  it  or  cover  it  with 
vines,  but  as  it  served  a  convenient  purpose 
for  A.  to  mount  her  riding  pony,  it  was  stfll 
unmolested. 

Now,  however,  the  riding  pony  was  with 
the  things  of  yore,  and  the  stump  still 
stood,  bare  and  shapeless  ;  having  once  or 
twice,  in  former  years,  been  attacked  by  the 
axe  in  boyish  haoids,  and  hewn  out  of  its 
natural  comeliness.    There  was  no  chance 
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to  plant  flowers  upon  its  top.  The  heart 
was  hard,  and  would  not  be  hollowed  into  a 
natural  basket  or  flower-stand. 

We  will  burn  it,  and  have  a  bed  of 
bright-hued  flowers  upon  its  site,  said  we 
all,  unanimously.  Unfortunately,  the  all 
just  at  that  time,  consisted  of  two  women, 
not  at  all  of  Swede  or  Irish  strength,  and 
two  wee  boys.  One  after  another  essayed 
the  axe, — the  chips  were 'very  diminutive  ! 
Then  we  piled  around  straw,  dry  leaves, 
and  brush,  and  soon  had  a  bonfire  to  de- 
light the  hearts  of  the  little  ones.  After 
they  had  picked  up  brush  and  brought  bas- 
kets of  straw  till  they  were  tired  of  it,  we 
elder  ones  commenced.  All  the  rubbish  of 
the  yard  was  consumed,  and  with  the  full 
belief  that  the  stump  itself  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing so  that  by  morning  we  could 
plant  our  flowers  upon  its  site,  we  retired. 

Alas  for  human  hopes,  and  woman's 
knowledge  of  stump-burning!  I  n  the  morn- 
ing, tKe  old  stump  appeared  as  firm  as  ever. 
Blackened,  but  not  injured  by  the  fire, 
stood  our  opponent  while  we  were  only 
half-rested  from  the  conflict  It  was  Sat- 
urday in  the  household,  and  a  bright  May 
day  out  of  doors  had  tempted  a  troop  of 
merry  children  from  town,  so  we  were  fein 
to  leave  the  old  stump  till  another  week. 

Monday  morn,  however,  saw  the  fire  re- 
kindled. In  defiance  of  old  time  usage,  the 
washing  was  deferred,  for,  said  we,  those 
seeds  must  go  into  the  ground,  and  here 
will  be  just  the  very  spot  for  them.  Again 
we  piled  on  the  brush,  this  time  selecting 
small  branches  of  dry  hard  wood.  We  had 
previously  soaked  with  kerosene  every 
place  which  showed  symptoms  of  decay,  and 
poured  it  into  every  crevice.  We  added 
clumps  of  wood,  roots  and  fragments  of 
other  old  stumps,  emptied  a  straw  bed  upon 
it,  and  thought  we  had  made  a  martyr  of 
"  the  oldest  inhabiUnt "  of  the  grove. 

No  sooner  had  the  flame  subsided,  than 
it  was  renewed.  Old  boots  and  shoes  from 
the  garret,  several  btshels  of  dry  chips 
from  the  wood-yard,  and  at  last,  wood 
enough  to  last  a  poor  family  a  week,  all 
went  up  upon  that  pyre,  and  alas,  we  had 
only  made  martyrs  of  ourselves  ! 

At  last  we  confessed  ourselves  "stumped." 
We  were  more  than  conquered,  we  were 
converted  into  friends.    That  old  stump 
Vol.  XLVIII-8 


deserves  its  place  in  the  v  ard,  for  the  very 
tenacity  with  which  it  holds  it,  was  the 
unanimous  verdict.  Persistency  is  silre  to 
win.  Endurance  has  a  claim  upon  even  a 
savage  heart. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  stumps  ?  be- 
came once  more  a  question  of  interest.  It 
took  forty-eight  hoiirs,  and  a  heavy  shower 
to  quench  the  smoking  moss,  yet  there  still 
firmly  stood  the  stump.  A  blow  from  the 
axe  showed  that  it  was  charred  to  but  a 
slight  depth,  and  from  a  cavity  below  its 
roots,  I  removed  the  newspaper  and  pine 
kindlings  with  which  I  had  filled  it  before 
the  fire.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  take 
out  a  patent  for  a  fire-proof  safe,  made 
from  the  heart  of  a  white  oak,  and  demon- 
strate to  Dr.  Todd  that  women  can  dis- 
cover if  not "  invent." 

A  bushel  or  two  of  ashes  were  removed 
and  placed  in  the  grapery,  then  rich  earth 
and  compost  spread  over  the  blackened 
sods.  Fresh  sods  containing  woodland 
flowers  and  all  manner  of  wild  vines,  ferns, 
mosses,  etc.,  were  placed  close  to  the 
stump,  and  the  seed  of  hardy  flowers  strown 
aroiind. 

"  I  guess  we  will  make  something  grow 
there,"  said  I  to  a  passing  neighbor. 

"  Probably  you  will,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
"for  the  barn-yard  from  which  you  pro- 
cured your  compost  was  filled  with  cockle 
burrs  during  your  absence  last  summer." 

This  would  have  been  a  discouragement, 
but  we  had  learned  endurance  from  the 
stump,  and  even  the  youngest  child  de- 
claied,  that  he  "could  pull  cockle  burrs  as 
fast  as  they  could  grow."  A  resolution 
some  Illinois  &rmers  might  profitably  em- 
ulate. 

We  are  wiser,  if  not  sadder,  for  the  last 
lesson  in  stump-ology.  We  have  learned 
that  it  "don't  pay"  to  expend  so  much 
strength  and  energy  for  a  doubtful  benefit ; 
and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  around  some 
obstacles  than  to  attempt  to  remove  them. 
It  is  better  and  kinder  to  cover  blackened 
ruins,  with  green  and  graceful  vines,  and 
allow  the  passer-by  to  enjoy  the  flowers 
that  blossom  there. 

"  If  women  do  take  the  stump  in  the  next 
political  election,"  says  one,  "  we  will  take 
that  stump  for  Horace  Greeley." 
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ply,  ^  for  the  noble  reformer  has  passed  Posterity  will  bring  its  tribute  as  we  have 

through  many  a  flame  of  persecution,  and  these  vines  and  flowers,  to  atone  for  the  at- 

all  manner  of  rubbish  has  been  piled  upon  tempted  injury." 

his  devoted  head  ;  but  it  is  all  consumed,  This  is  all  I  know  about  stumps ! 

and  his  heart  of  oak  is  still  unscathed.  Mrs.  Julia  A,  Carney. 


My  Ship. 
Over  the  bright  waves  flowing, 
Where  the  warm  south  wind  is  blowing, 
A  ship  is  sailing  to  me  ; 
A  snow-white  ship, 
A  beautiful  ship, 
Is  sailing  surely  to  me. 

Pale  in  the  moonlight's  glimmer, 
When  the  sweet  stars  tremble  and  shimmer, 
The  gleaming  sails  I  see 
Of  the  snow-white  ship, 
The  beautiful  ship. 
The  ship  that  is  sailing  to  me. 

In  the  noontide's  flash  and  glory, 
Over  the  waves  so  hoary, 
It  joyfully  hastens  to  me  ; 
The  snow-white  ship, 
The  beautiful  ship, 
The  ship  that  is  sailing  to  me. 

'Tis  laden  with  hopes  and  longings, 
Garnered  in  youth's  fiair  mornings. 
And  long  the  time  to  me  ; 
Since  I  launched  my  ship. 
My  beautiful  ship, 
On  life's  uncertain  sea. 

Every  day  it  cometh  nearer. 
Every  day  I  see  it  clearer, 
Till  it  seems  to  touch  the  shore, 
And  I  say,  —  "  my  ship. 
My  beautiful  ship 
Will  roam  again  no  more." 

But  Spring's  buds  grow  to  flowers, 
And  God's  times  are  not  ours ; 
But  I  know  His  hand  divine 
Is  guiding  the  ship. 
The  snow-white  ship. 
The  beautiful  ship  of  mine. 

And  His  love  never  ^leth, 
But  o'er  all  things  prevaileth. 
And  safely  unto  me, 
Hell  guide  my  ship, 
My  beautiful  ship, 
My  ship  that's  out  at  sea. 

Miss  M,  C.  Schouur. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

I  LAID  down  the  letter  after  I  had  pain- 
fnlly  and  with  the  utmost  interest  deci- 
phered its  contents. 

Yon  are  not  to  suppose,  dear  reader,  that 
after  having  taken  lessons  of  an  itinerant 
writing-master,  as  she  had  done,  and  becom- 
ing accomplished  in  all  the  various  and 
startling  out-growths  of  his  high  art,  Mrs. 
Wood  would  be  satisfied  to  confine  herself 
to  one  style  of  penmanship.  No  indeed ! 
she  was  too  ambitious  for  that ;  and  at 
least  six  distinct  orders  of  chirographical 
architecture  were  represented  in  that  one 
letter.  There  were  the  florid  Gothic,  the 
simple  Doric,  the  dotted  Italian,  the  Spider 
filaraentosa,  the  pot-hook  and  trammel, 
and  the  irregular  crow-track  ;  the  last  two 
predominating. 

It  had  required  a  pretty  extensive  ac- 
qaaintance  with  hieroglyphics  to  make  it 
all  out,  but  as  I  am  verged  in  these,  if  I  am 
rersed  in  anything,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  deciphered  the  spedmens  in  question, 
every  word  to  the  very  end.  ^  And  well  was 
I  repaid  for  my  arduous  effort,  in  the  satis- 
faction their  meaning  conveyccl,  and  in  the 
hope  they  gave  me  of  a  continuance  of  such 
missives.  But  one  swallow  is  far  from  mak- 
ing a  summer,  as  has  been  wisely  said.  I 
received  other  letters  from  the  same  source, 
at  longer  or  shorter  Intervals,  but  none 
were  ever  so  satisfactory  as  the  first.  They 
were  all  short  and  nwagre  in  detail.  In 
^t  I  have  always  been  convinced  that  the 
first  was  the  one  great  literary  eflfort  of 
Mrs.  Wood's  life,  fairly  exhausting  her 
powers  in  that  direction.  The  inspiration 
which  gave  it  birth,  like  the  plant  which 
opens  its  blossoms  to  the  sunshine  only 
once  In  a  century,  never  woke  again. 

After  five  or  six  years  of  this  unsatisfac- 
tory correspondence  I  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing the  Deacon  to  transmit  his  journal,  so 
far  as  it  had  been  completed,  to  me.  It  is 
from  this  journal,  as  well  as  from  further 
information  unexpectedly  obtained  through 
a  friend  that  I  have  gathered  the  facts  con- 
cermng  the  Little  Mother  and  her  friends 
which  I  shall  now,  from  month  to  month, 
lay  before  yon.    As  in  the  earlier  part  of 


my  story,  I  have  been  obliged  to  translate 
much  into  my  own  language,  having  found 
the  Deacon's  often  rather  confused  and  in- 
direct. The  facts  of  the  narrative,  I  am, 
however,  able  to  assure  my  readers,  arc 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Deacon's 
manuscript. 

And  now  after  this  long  preamble,  I  pro- 
ceed at  once  to 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Walter,  now  a  tall  but  rather  delicate  boy 
of  twelve  years,  stood  one  morning  in  the 
blacksmith's  shop  belonging  to  Deacon 
Jones,  —  the  latter  having,  very  soon  after 
settling  in  the  West,  added  the  smith's 
calling  to  that  of  the  farmer.  The  boy's 
hand  rested  upon  the  handle  of  a  nice  bas- 
ket filled  with  something  which  was  neatly 
covered  with  a  white  napkin.  He  was 
Mratching  the  Deacon  shaping  a  horse-shoe. 
Nothing  had  been  ssud  between  them  for 
several  minutes.  At  length  the  Deacon 
suddenly  laid  down  the  heavy  liammer  with 
which  he  had  been  vigorously  belaboring 
the  red  hot  iron,  and  looked  straight  into 
the  boy's  face. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Walter,  that  you're  old 
enough  and  big  enough  now  to  begin  to 
earn  your  living." 

This  was  said  in  the  Deacon's  old  kind 
encouraging  way,  and  yet  with  a  decision 
which  a  little  startled  Walter. 

**We've  been  petting  you  too  long,  I'm 
afraid.  It  isn't  good  for  you.  You've  been 
to  school  a  good  while  now ;  as  long  as 
you  can  afford.  And  it's  time  for  you  to 
get  habits  of  industry,  so  that  you  can  sup- 
port yourself  and  that  little  mother  of 
yours.  You  see  eight  dollars  a  month  pen- 
sion money  isn't  too  much  to  keep  her  com- 
fortable alone,  nor  half  enough,  either. 
Do  you  see  that,  my  lad  ?  " 

If  the  Deacon  could  have  looked  into 
Walter's  breast  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  seen  a  tumult  of  mortification  and 
grief  and  a  kind  of  discouragement  that 
had  for  a  long  time  been  growing  there. 
That  both  he  and  his  mother  were  depend- 
ent on  charity  for  more  than  half  their 
means  of  living,  was  a  feet,  th^^hj^ijo^ted 
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him  with  a  stinging  pain  which  every  day 
increased.  He  had  all  his  father's  early 
aversion  to  dependence  on  others  and  this 
had  not  faded  out  in  the  atmosphere  of 
charity  which  surrounded  him.  It  had 
been  strengthened  by  what  he  remembered 
of  his  father's  dying  admonition  to  him  six 
years  before  — 

"Walter,  never  eat  beggar's  bread,  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  you  are  obliged  to.  You 
can't  be  a  true  man  and  eat  beggar's 
bread  I " 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  earn  my  living,  Deacon 
Jones"  said  Walter  with  an  emphasis  that 
was  heightened  by  the  rush  of  color  which 
came  to  his  cheeks  "  I'm  twelve  years  old, 
and  I'm  ashamed  that  I  don't  earn  it  now  ! 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  stay  with  my 
mother.     She's  nobody  but  me  !  " 

"Do  ?  Why  there's  a  great  many  things 
you  can  do  and  stay  with  her.  To  be  sure 
you  mustn't  leave  her.  Let  me  see  !  Well 
in  the  first  place  there's  brooms  !  " 

"  Brooms  ?  "  repeated  Walter  in  surprise 
and  doubt.  "Why  Deacon  Jones,  what  do 
I  know  about  brooms  ?  I  never  saw  one 
made  in  my  life  ?  I  don't  know  how  to 
make  brooms  ! " 

"What  if  you  don't !  There  must  always 
be  a  first  time  for  everything,  mustn't 
there  ?  I  say  make  brooms,  and  that's  just 
the  same  as  saying  make  money  !  It'll  be 
a  good  trade,  and  I'll  tell  you  why." 

Walter  listened  with  all  his  ears,  trying 
to  look  zealous  and  convinced,  but  in  spite 
ot  himself,  there  was  more  of  bewilderment 
and  doubt  in  his  fece  than  he  knew.  The 
Deacon  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  ex- 
pression ;  but  kindly  patting  the  boy's 
cheek,  he  earnestly  went  on. 

"You  see  all  our  good  brooms  are  brought 
from  the  East.  They've  never  made  any 
here  yet,  except  birch  brooms  and  the  like 
for  stables  and  the  streets.  So  you  see 
that  makes  nice  brooms  dear,  and  they'll 
bring  a  big  price  for  a  long  time.  Now 
suppose  you  should  make  baskets  ?  The 
Indians  and  Germans  would  outdo  you 
everywhere  and  you'd  have  to  sell  them 
cheap.  So  you  see  you  have  the  best 
chance  at  the  other,  and  1  say,  make 
brooms." 

"  But  what  have  I  got  to  make  'em  of  ?  " 


"To  begin  with  you  might  use  what  oth- 
ers do  here — birch  and  osiers.  But  I've 
thought  of  something  else.  By  next  fall  we'll 
have  broom  corn.  I've  got  half  an  acre 
plowed  up  that's  just  right  and  we'll  plant 
it  to  that.  The  land's  first-rate  for  broom 
corn  ;  I  tried  a  little  patch  last  season  and 
never  saw  a  better  crop  o'  broom  corn,  in 
my  life  nor  a  bigger  one,  according  to  the 
patch,  and  I'll  give  you  the  whole  crop,  on 
two  conditions." 

The  eyes  of  Walter  flashed  joy.  "What 
is  it.  Deacon  ?" 

"Why  the  first  is  that  you  shall  be  indus- 
trious and  take  good  care  of  the  field  all 
summer,  and  the  other  is  that  you  shall 
give  me  half  a  dozen  brooms  every  year,  and 
I'll  wager  that  you'll  soon  make  heaps  o' 
money." 

"  Shall  I  ?  I  think  I  shall  like  to  make 
brooms,  then.  But  who's  going  to  teach 
me  how  ?  " 

"  O,  you  won't  have  to  go  fjar  for  that. 
I'll  teach  you." 

"  You,  Deacon  Jones  ?  Do  you  know 
how  to  make  brooms  1  Why,  you're  a 
black-smith  ! " 

"  To  be  sure  I'm  a  blacksmith  ;  and  I'm 
a  farmer  too.  But  being  a  blacksmith  and 
a  farmer  doesn't  hinder  me  from  knowing 
something  else.  I  ain't  one  o'  that  sort. 
I'm  a  Yankee  and  can  do  a  good  many 
things." 
"  What  things.  Deacon  Jones  .'* " 
"Well,  I'll  mention  one  now,  —  brooms. 
I  ain't  a  dabster  at  the  business  you'll  say, 
when  you've  been  making  them  six  months. 
But  I  make  all  our  own  in  the  house.  Pret- 
ty rough  ones,  though  Phebe  likes  'em  first 
rate.  But  you'll  make  a  great  deal  better 
by-'nd-by.  You'll  make  a  business  on  it  and 
improve  all  the  while.  You'll  need  some 
tools,  and  until  you've  aimed  enough  to 
buy  'em  I'll  lend  you  mine." 

"  Thank  you.  Deacon  Jones  !  but  who'll 
buy  my  brooms  ?  " 

"  Everybody.  You  can  soon  get  a  good 
class  o'  customers  in  Milwaukee,  who  will 
buy  all  you  can  make.  That  is  if  you  take 
pains  and  do  your  work  well  Nobody 
wants  to  pay  for  poor  work." 
"I  shall  always  try  to  do  my  work  well." 
*-0f  course  you  will  I  of  conrse  you  will  1 
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^xncl  youll  soon  S2e  liow  comfortable  you'll 
tnake  that  little  mother  o*  yours  with  your 
earnings." 

A  great  joy  flushed  the  boy^s  face  at  this 
thought,  and  he  looked  up  ^eagerly. 

•'Then  I  sha'n't  have  to  go  to  aunt 
Phebe  or  Mrs.  Wood,  any  more  with  my 
basket  to  —  to  —  " 

"To  beg  do  you  mean  ?"  said  th«  Dieacon, 
seeing  the  boy  hesitated  to  apeak  the  word. 
^"Never  mind  that,  Walter.  'Tisn't  begging 
to  come  to  us,  and  you  dont  do  it  because 
you're  too  lazy  to  work.  And  many  a  lad 
who  has  made  a  man  of  himself  was  obliged 
to  do  as  you  do  when  he  was  a  boy  ?  " 

"  But  I  shan't  have  to  do  it  any  more  ?  " 
repeated  Walter,  the  tears  rushing  into  his 
eyes,  **after  I  get  into  business,  I  mean." 

**  No,  indeed  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing better  than  that  even.  You  will  be 
able  by  degrees  to  take  your  father's  place, 
and  cheer  up  your  little  mother  and  then 
3^u'll  see  how  strong  she'll  get." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  sir,"  said  Walter,  swal- 
lowing a  great  gulp  of  feeling,  **  she's  such 
a  good  little  mother." 

"  Good  little  mother  ?  I  guess  she  is ! 
and  she's  bound  to  be  a  good  strong  mother 
yet,  and  you're  the  boy  to  make  her  so." 

"But  why  isn't  she  strong  now  ?    She  is 
I        dreadiul  weak.  Deacon  Jones,"  said  Wal- 
ter, his  lips  quivering  as  he  spoke. 

"Why  you  see  the  case  is  just  here,  Wat- 
tie.  Little  mother  never  was  quite  like  oth- 
ers. She  gets  an  idea  in  her  head  some- 
times and  never  thinks  of  anything  else. 
Now  you  know  before  your  father  died,  he 
used  to  talk  a  great  deal  to  you  about  work- 
ing when  you  were  old  enough  —  and  teU 
)rou  never  to  eat  beggar's  bread,  after  you 
could  earn  it  yourself.  Well,  I  do  believe 
if  Babili's  forgotten  every  tiding  else  in  this 
world  she  remembers  that.  It's  been  hard 
ever  since  to  get  her  to  eat  enough  to  keep 
her  strong  for  fear  it's  beggar's  bread  she's 
eating.  But  don't  you  go  to  doing  that 
way,  now  Wattie."  Walter  was  sobbing  : — 
"  Just  think  of  all  you're  going  to  do  for  her 
in  a  little  while  I " 

Walter  wiped  his  eyes  and  began  to  look 
bright  again. 

"And  see  here,  Wattie !  you  must  try 
and  persuade  little  mother  to  eat  more,  and 


tell  her  all  about  the  broom  business,  and 
all  the  money  you're  going  to  make— who'd 
a-thmk  now  of  such  a  poor  little  thing  hav- 
ing that  sort  o'  pride  !  Don't  you  let  her 
see  you  feel  bad  about  it  Do  you  under- 
stand, boy  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,  Deacon  Jones,  and  I  think 
you're  good ;  and  111  pretend  anything  to 
make  her  eat.  But  for  all  that  I  do  want 
to  earn,  and  Vd  rather  see  her  eat  one  slice 
of  my  bread  than  a  whole  loaf  of  Aunt 
Phebe's  —  good  as  she  is.  My  mother 
can't  bear  beggar's  bread — and  I  can't  bear 
it  —  I  never  knew  before  how  bad  I  do  hate 
it,  and  I  don't  mean  my  little  mother  shall 
eat  it  one  minute  longer  than  Pm  obliged 
to,  whatever  I  may  have  to  do  myself." 

"  Hurrah  !  boy  !  That's  the  talk,"  sdd 
the  good  Deacon,  the  tears  brimming  his 
eyes,  as  he  looked  into  the  young,  quiver- 
ing face  so  earnestly  turned  up  to  him, 
"  That's  the  stuff  to  make  a  man  of.  But 
now  lake  your  basket  and  run  home,  and 
tell  your  mother  you're  going  into  busi- 
ness ;  that'll  make  her  hungry,  I  guess, 
and,  see  here,  Wattie  !  I  shan't  be  busy  to- 
morrow, so  if  you'll  come  over  early  we'll 
fix  that  field  and  plant  the  broom  com. 
It's  just  the  time  to  do  that — and  look  here 
Walter,"  the  Deacon  shouted  after  the  boy 
who  was  already  outside  the  door  and  rods 
away  — "  Phebe'U  be  over  airly  to  dress  lit- 
tle mother  and  bring  her  over  to  spend  the 
day !  " 

The  basket  was  heavy  with  good  things 
that  Phebe  had  provided  for  the  always  — 
alas  !  scanty  larder  —  Poor  little  Babili, 
much  as  she  had  really  been  improving 
since  livii^g  alone  with  Walter,  who  had 
ever  since  his  father's  death  monopolized 
all  the  love  of  which  that  feeble  nature  was 
capable,  was  never  equal,  never  could  be 
equal,  to  the  task  of  keeping  her  larder 
well-stored.  Walter  was  really  the  house- 
keeper, and  many  a  harmless  little  deceit 
did  he  practice  upon  the  little  mother,  — 
persuading  her  that  food  prepared  by 
Phebe  or  Mrs.  Wood  was  really  prepared 
by  himself,  that  she  might  eat  it  and  grow 
strong. 

Full  of  happy  anticipations  Walter  now 
ran  across  the  two  or  three  small  fields  sep- 
arating his  house  from  the  Deacon's,  and 
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with  a  hop)  skip  and  jump,  leaped  the 
fences,  like  a  squirrel,  whistling  with  all 
his  might  in  imitation  of  the  blackbirds 
that  went  fluttering  from  tree  to  tree.  But 
not  stopping  to  chatter  with  the  birds  as 
he  sometimes  did,  and  as  they  seemed  now 
to  expect  him  to  do,  he  hurried  on,  his  face 
as  bright  as  a  star,  and  his  whole  heart 
aglow  with  his  new  hopes. 

He  soon  reached  home  ;  the  wonderful 
brightness  still  on  his  face,  and  seeming  to 
carry  everything  else  that  was  bright  and 
cheery  into  the  poor  little  cabin.  For  when 
he  suddenly  burst  in,  throwing  the  door 
wide  open,  a  very  large  sunbeam  burst  in 
with  him  and  immediately  commenced  act- 
ing like  mad.  It  danced  on  the  ceiling, 
gave  a  sudden  dive  down  into  a  full  pail  of 
water  standing  in  its  way  ;  then  up  it  darted 
again  to  turn  summersets  along  the  row  of 
bright  pewter  plates  ranged  on  the  dresser 
shelf;  then  every  other  minute  darting 
down  to  dance  before  the  eyes  of  the  little 
woman  sitting  in  her  low  chair  beside  the 
door-way,  as  much  as  to  say  "Here  we  are, 
little  mother,  both  of  us  as  bright  as  dia* 
monds ! " 

"Why,  what*s  all  this,  Walter?"  ex- 
claimed Babili,  clapping  her  little  hands, 
with  her  old  childlike  laugh,  and  looking 
up  and  around  her  in  sudden  bewilderment, 
"  You  look  as  happy  as  a  bird  !  and  how 
bright  the  sun  shines.  I  thought  it  was 
dark  before  you  came  in.  It  must  be  your 
happy  fece  that  brightens  up  the  room  so  !" 

"  Thafs  it,  little  mother,  —  that  and  the 
sunbeam !  "  exclaimed  the  boy,  taking  her 
lovingly  round  the  neck,  "  and  it'll  look 
brighter  yet  when  I've  told  you  my  good 
luck,  little  woman ;  I'm  going  into  busiress 
to-morrow ! " 

«  You  are  ?  Why  Walter,  I  thought  you 
were  always  in  business.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  now  ?  Poor  little  fellow  I  " 

"  Little  1 "  Burst  out  Walter,  giving  the 
brown  cheek  next  his  own  a  hearty  smack. 
"  I'm  almost  twice  as  big  as  you  are,  little 
mother!  Why,  I  could  put  you  in  my 
pocket  if  it  was  only  big  enough  I  "  and  he 
gave  her  another  hearty  kiss. 

BabiU  laughed  in  the  old  gleeful  fashion, 
patting  Walter's  cheek  and  pulling  his  hair 
as  he  gave  her  another  energetic  hug.     It 


pleased  the  small  woman  to  have  him  talk 
to  and  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  child.  It 
somehow  seemed  to  bring  back  the  old 
days  when  Franz  first  brought  her  home  to 
be  his  child-wife ;  for  Walter  resembled 
his  father  more  and  more  as  he  grew  larger 
and  older. 

"  But  what  is  the  business,  Walter  ?"  she 
repeated,  pushing  his  head  away  that  she 
might  look  in  his  glowing  face.  I^he  was 
roused  by  the  pleasant  excitement  to  very 
unusual  persistency.  "  What  are  you  g<Mng 
to  do  ?  " 

"  O,  the  Deacon's  a-going  to  teach  me 
how  to  make  brooms,  and  he's  a-going  to 
help  me  raise  some  broom  com  to  make 
them  of;  and  he's  a-going  to  lend  n>e  his 
tools  and  ain't  a-going  to  charge  me  one 
cent ;  only  I'm  to  make  Aunt  Phebe  six 
brooms  every  year,  and  he's  a-going  to  tell 
me  how  to  sell  them,  and,  little  mother,  I'm 
going  to  support  you  like  a  great  lady.  I 
shall  be  rich  by-and-by  and  you  shall  be 
my  queen  and  we'll  find  Aladdin's  lamp 
and  wont  that  be  jolly  ?  " 

In  anticipation  of  that  wonderful  time, 
Walter  jumped  over  the  little  mother's 
head  and  fell  to  turning  summersets  on  the 
floor  like  a  crazy  boy  ;  upsetting  a  chair  In 
his  gymnastics  and  nearly  tipping  over  the 
water-pail,  whereupon  the  sunbeam,  in  de- 
lighted emulation  went  at  it  again,  dashing 
down  into  the  swashing  waters,  dancing  on 
the  ceiling  and  along  the  rows  of  bright 
pewter  plates  faster  and  merrier  than  ever  ; 
Babili  all  the  while  watching  the  strange 
proceedings  with  unbounded  applause, 
clapping  her  hands  and  uttering  little  shrUl 
screams  of  laughter,  just  as  of  old. 

At  last,  when  Walter  and  the  sunbeam 
were  both  pretty  well  tired  out  with  their 
antics,  they  settled  down  into  a  more  be- 
seeming quiet,  and  Babili,  wiping  her  tye& 
with  the  corner  of  her  little  white  aprons 
looked  roimd  in  a  sort  of  maze,  at  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  show. 

"  Why  where  did  it  all  go  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause you're  going  to  get  rich  that  the  sun- 
shine was  so  merry  ?  or  because  you're  so 
good  and  love  your  little  mother  and  never 
make  her  heart  ache  ?  " 

Walter  jumped  up  at  this  and  fell  to  hug- 
ging her  again  with  all  his  might 
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"  It's  because  I  love  my  dear,  little,  cun- 
ning mother  who  loves  me  so  much.  But 
see  here,  little  woman,"  said  the  boy,  see- 
ing real  tears  in  his  mother's  eyes — "if  you 
mean  to  be  good  to  me  now,  and  expect 
me  to  be  good  to  you,  you'll  just  wipe  up 
those  big  eyes  and  help  me  unpack  this 
basket  so  that  we  can  eat  our  supper.  Just 
look  at  this  great,  nice  loaf^  and  this  roast 
chicken*  and  these  stunning  fried  sausages ! 
Aunt  Phebe  made  them  with  her  own 
hands  for  my  birthday  that's  coming  next 
winter,  and  she  says  you  must  help  eat 
them,  for  they're  good." 

"Everything  Aunt  Phebe  makes  is  good, 
and  she's  good ;  good  as  the  angels  —  I 
wish  Franz  was  back.    I  want  Franz  !  " 

Babili's  voice  was  trembling  in  a  way  that, 
little  as  Walter  really  appreciated  the  fee- 
bleness of  her  intellect  quite  startled  and 
moved  him  by  its  intelligence  and  feeling. 
But  the  regretful  longing  was  only  mo- 
mentary. She  went  back  to  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion,  and  said  with  a  sentiment 
of  gratitude  seldom  witnessed  in  her, — 
"  Wattie !  when  you've  learned  to  make 
brooms,  you  must  carry  the  very  best  and 
prettiest  to  Aunt  Phebe  I  I'll  put  some 
flowers  on  them  I " 

"  So  you  shall !  and  I  know  where  to  get 
lots  o*  flowers,  —  but  I  guess  I'll  eat  my 
supper  first,"  and  he  fell  to  the  work  of  eat- 
ing with  the  infinite  gusto  of  a  healthy, 
hungry  boy. 

"  Anybody  who  makes  such  sausages  as 
these  ought  to  have  brooms  that  never 
wear  out.  But  see  here  !"  and  he  dropped 
the  large  sausage  he  held  in  his  fingers  — 
*^  111  not  eat  another  mouthfiil  until  you 
begin  that  piece  of  chicken,  little  mother ! 
So  if  you  want  to  see  me  starve  you  wont 
cat  it" 

<-  It's  beggar's  bread,  is  it  ?  "  was  Babili's 
sudden,  je^Jpus  question  —  '<  Franz  said 
we  mustn't  ^t  beggar's  bread  1 "  and  she 
pushed  back  her  chair  from  the  table  with 
a  suspicious  look  at  Walter. 

''  No  indeed,  mother !  it's  chicken  for  my 
birthday  feast — so  come  back  and  eat  a 
big  piece  of  it  —  or  I  shall  think  you  don't 
care  for  my  birthday  ! "  He  drew  the  little 
woman  up  to  the  table  again  and  after  many 
loving  cajolements  succeeded  in  persuading 
her  to  eat  a  very  tolerable  meal 


'•  And  now  for  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink 
my  birthday  health,"  said  the  boy,  produc- 
ing a  bottle  and  wine-glass  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket.  "  You  didn't  see  this, 
little  woman,  and  it's  all  for  you.  Just 
drink  this;  There!  Isn't  it  good.?  It'll 
make  you  strong  as  a  little  giant.  Deacon 
Jones  made  it  of  his  own  grapes.  He  said 
wine  for  grown  people,  and  water  for  chil- 
dren. May  be  he  meant  me  by  grown  peo- 
ple ;  I'm  so  much  bigger  than  you.  But 
never  mind  you  shall  have  it  all,  little 
mother,  and  I'll  just  dip  my  cup  into  this 
water  pail." 

The  supper  was  ended,  and  Babili,  now 
in  her  very  best  mood,  sat  watching  Wal- 
ter as  he  gathered  up  the  firagments  and 
put  them  carefully  away  in  the  cupboard, 
washed  the  few  dishes,  swept  the  kitchen 
clean,  and  at  last  sat  lovingly  down  at  her 
side  just  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
headlands  that  rose  up  between  the  cottage 
and  the  distant  horizon. 

"  Where's  the  sunshine  ?"  inquired  Bab- 
ili, looking  round  the  kitchen,  a  sudden 
chill  coming  over  her  at  the  disappearance 
of  what  was  always  her  especial  delight,  '1 
want  the  sun  1"  just  as  she  used  to  cry  out, 
—  "I  want  Franz  1 " 

"  It's  gone  for  to-night,  little  mother !" 
said  Walter,  drawing  aside  the  whole  win- 
dow curtain,  "  Look  out  1  It's  time  for  you 
and  me  and  the  birds  to  go  tQ  bed.' ' 

"Is  it?" 

"  Yes  !  Don't  you  see  the  little  robins 
on  their  nest  and  the  old  ones -balancing 
themselves  on  the  twig  close  by,  ready  to 
lie  down  with  them  and  go  to  sleep  ?  We 
must  do  so,  too,  for  I  must  be  up  early  in 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  birds  begin  to 
sing,  to  go  to  my  business.  Come,  little 
mother ! " 

With  a  child-like  obedience  and  docility, 
which,  young  as  Walter  was,  Babili  always 
yielded  to  him.  when  he  was  in  earnest, 
she  at  once  rose  from  her  chair  and  was 
soon  safe  and  snug  in  bed. 

"  Good  night,  little  mother !  "  said  the 
boy  bending  over  her  pillow  and  giving  her 
a  hearty,  loving  kiss.  "  Now  go  right  to 
sleep,  dear!" 

Babili  dosed  her  eyes  in  an  instant,  a 
smile  on  her  pretty  lips,  and  almost  before 
the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  she  was 
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sound  asleep.  Walter  gave  a  great  sigh  of 
satisfaction  ;  s(ood  looking  a  moment  at 
the  pretty  but  sad  picture,  and  then  went 
quietly  to  his  own  bed.  There  was  a 
weight  on  his  boy  heart,  but  long  before 
the  birds  had  ceased  their  evening  song,  or 
the  crickets  had  begun  their  nocturnal 
chirpings  under  the  hearth,  he  too  was 
soundly  sleeping,  —  smiling  and  happy  — 
oblivious  of  the  burden  resting  on  his  young 
shoulders. 

CHAPTEE    XXVI. 

Little  difference  could  be  perceived  be- 
tween the  Babili  of  long  ago  and  her  of  to- 
day. At  first  glance  you  would  have  said 
she  was  smaller  than  ever,  and  even  more 
childlike  in  aspect-  But  as  you  looked 
more  closely  a  certain  change  was  visible. 
What  that  consisted  in  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell.  The  long,  fair  hair  was  just  as  luxuri- 
ant, wavy  and  curly  as  ever,  and  Walter 
had  learned  a  pretty  way  of  winding  it  like 
a  coronet  about  her  head ;  —  for  it  was  he 
who  always  kept  her  nice  and  clean  and 
most  tidily  coifFed  and  drenscd.  Nothing 
would  have  shocked  him  more  than  to  see 
her  in  the  least  degree  untidy,  as,  alas,  she 
would  too  often  have  been  had  he  not  thus 
guarded  and  thought  for  her.  And  when 
once  neatly  dressed  in  the  morning  she 
remained  so,  for  Babili  had  grown  inert  and 
loved  to  sit  aH  day  in  her  low,  comfortable 
chair,  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  birds 
and  the  chiding  of  the  Katydids  among  the 
locust  trees  ;  or  the  chirping  of  the  crickets 
under  the  kitchen  hearth.  The  latter  were 
her  especial  favorites.  She  had  strange  fan- 
cies of  little  invisible  people  somewhere 
about  her,  making  cheerful  music  when 
Walter  was  away,  as  he  often  was,  and  she 
entirely  alone  but  for  them.  And  she 
would  sit  by  the  hour,  her  ear  over  the 
hearth,  listening  to  the  loud,  sudden  voice 
which  came  up  to  her  from  between  the 
bricks  and  answering  it  with  little  cries  of 
delight  which  seemed  to  stimulate  her  in- 
visible friends  to  greater  exertions.  Babili 
never  wanted  companionships  where  any 
life  was  manifest  —  bird  or  cricket,  or  even 
house-flies,  it  sufficed. 

Whether  it  was  from  this,  harmless,  easi- 
ly satisfied  life,  or  whatever  it  might  be*  • 


Babili 's  face  had  acquired  an  expression  of 
serenity  which  was  an  added  beauty.  No 
wrinkle  or  slightest  contraction  was  yet  vis- 
ible to  mar  its  smooth  and  childish  comeli- 
ness ;  no  care  or  lingering  sorrow  had  left 
tlicir  impress  upon  the  features  seemingly 
destined  to  be  always  young. 

When  Elfie  went  away,  she  was  for  a 
week  like  a  lost  bird,  fluttering  from  place 
to  place,  easy  nowhere,  but  Walter  dropped 
into  the  vacant  place  in  her  life  and  she 
was  soon  serene  as  ever. 

When  Franz  died  and  left  her,  she  had 
wandered  quietly  about  the  house  for  a  few 
days,  her  great,  surprised  eyes  looking  for 
something  ^he  could  not  find,  now  and  then 
pathetically  moaning  out  "  I  want  Franz  !" 
But  this  too  had  passed.  Walter  soon 
fitted  into  this  gap  also.  Instructed  by 
Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood,  led  by  his  own 
strong,  loving  nature  more  than  all,  he  qui- 
etly took  the  place  of  the  lost  one,  and  the 
old  peace,  more  than  the  old  peace  re- 
turned. Babili  took  up  her  widowed  life 
as  if  it  had  always  been  hers,  and  in  the 
sweet,  tender  ministries  of  the  boy  whom 
until  now  she  had  scarcely  known,  forgot 
that  she  was  widowed. 

And  there  was  an  improvement  in  the 
general  management  of  matters  where  she 
was  concerned.  By  common  consent  she 
was  left  more  to  herself^  being  looked  after 
only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  her  phys- 
ical and  domestic  comfort.  With  a  good 
judgment  which  had  been  slowly  coming  to 
them,  Mrs.  Wood  and  Phebe  ceased  to 
harrass  her  with  futile  attempts  to  improve 
her  mind,  and  the  good  effects  of  this  were 
by  degrees  recognized.  By  being  let  alone 
she  slowly  began  to  open  out  a  little  of  her- 
self, and  sometimes  surprised  them  by  the 
small  capabilities  of  usefulness  she  mani- 
fested. Her  nature,  too,  became  sweeter, 
her  temper  less  wilful,  and  mere  yielding. 

One  strong  memory,  strange  in  one  so 
forgetful  in  everything  else,  seemed  how- 
ever to  possess  her.  It  was  the  aversion 
often  expressed  by  Franz  to  eating  the 
bread  of  charity.  Notwithstanding  that  he 
himself  was  so  long  a  martyr  to  what  was 
really  an  enforced  charity  as  to  have  come 
at  last  passively  to  accept  it,  he  never 
ceased  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  his  little 
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son  the  laudable  pride  of  self-dependeoce, 
little  thinking  how  deeply  he  was  at  the 
same  time  engrafting  it  upon  the  feeble 
mind  of  his  wife.  But  that  he  did  so  was 
certain,  and  the  unconscious  pride  thus 
awakened  was  her  one  strong  passion.  A 
hundred  times  Walter  would  have  forgotten 
the  injunction.  Like  so  many  others  left 
as  he  was,  he  would  gradually  have  grown 
up  idle  and  shiftless,  contented  to  depend 
for  his  daily  bread  upon  friends  who  were 
only  too  willing  to  support  him,  had  not 
the  ever-recurring,  jealous,  though  perhaps 
parrot-cry  of  Babili  "We  mustn't  eat  beg- 
gar's bread,  Wattie,"  stamped  it  deeply 
upon  his  heart,  creating  there  a  manly 
aversion  to  receiving  for  himself  or  his 
mother  what  he  felt  was,  however  willingly 
bestowed,  the  bread  of  charity. 

A  most  wholesome  aversion,  stimulative 
and  rousing.  A  wakener  of  dormant  facul- 
ties—creator of  possibilities  !  and  this  he 
owed  to  poor  simple  Babili. 

In  her  blind  unconsciousness  she  had 
really  stimulated  to  a  noble  growth  the 
seed  which  Franz  in  his  helplessness  and 
weakness  had  sown.  In  doing  this  she 
had  besides  awakened  in  Walter's  youthful 
heart  a  respect  for  herself  which  all  her 
childish  imbecility  could  not  destroy.  Lit- 
tle as  she  was  to  others  she  was  everything 
to  him,  and  he  watched  over  her,  like  a 
mother  over  her  child.  He  never  thought 
of  himself  or  his  own  wants  until  the  little 
mother's  were  cared  for.  He  never  re- 
membered that  he  was  tired  until  she  was 
at  rest  And  so  they  went  on  until  the  pe- 
riod arrived  when  Walter  was  to  "com- 
mence business." 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  last  little  bundle  of  handsome  green 
broom-straw  was  laid  on  its  rack  in  the 
drying  house,  and  the  Deacon  stood  back 
to  look  with  satisfied  eyes  upon  the  long 
rows  ranged  one  above  the  other  almost  to 
the  rafters,  and  all  filled  with  the  same 
beautiful  green  product. 

**  Well,  if  anyixKiy  can  show  a  better  or 
handsomer  crop  o'  broom-corn  from  half  an 
acre  o'  land,  Td  like  to  have  him  do  it ! 
That's  all ! " 


Phebe  and  Walter  stood  looking  and  ad- 
miring, endorsing  within  their  heart  of 
hearts  every  word  the  Delcoa  said  ;  glad, 
too,  that  the  work  was  done. 

"  It  seems  like  old  Vermont  times,  when 
I  used  to  go  out  and  help  rake  up  the  hay 
when  a  shower  was  coming  up,"  said 
Phebe,  giving  her  apron  a  good  shake. 
"  I'm  glad  it's  all  in  afore  the  rain.  'Taint 
any  too  soon  either ;  just  look,  the  drops 
are  beginning  to  come  now.  I  don't  know 
though  as  I'd  like  to  do  it  every  day — for  I 
guess  I  aint  so  young  as  I  was  once." 

Now  Phebe  made  this  last  deprecating 
remark  because  she  wanted  to  hear  the 
good  Deacon's  resolute  denial  of  the  fact. 
He  never  would  allow  that  she  was  grow- 
ing old. 

"  Now  Phebe,  that  aint  true.  I  never  see 
you  look  younger  or  prettier  than  you  do 
now.  Not  that  I'm  going  to  call  you  a 
young  gal.  But  you're  plump  and  pretty, 
and  look  younger,  by  a  sight,  than  you  did 
when  we  were  married,  and  blush  just  as 
pretty  as  a  gal — so  don't  go  to  running 
yourself  down." 

The  Deacon  was  not  far  wrong.  Phebe 
was  happy,  and  happiness  is  such  a  beauti- 
fier  I  and,  besides,  the  good  Deacon  looked 
at  her  through  love's  spectacles,  which, 
you  know,  always  throw  a  couleur  de  rose 
over  the  beloved  object.  She  smiled  and 
turned  to  the  broom-corn  again. 

"  I'm  so  glad  any  way  this  work's  done. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  Walter's  first 
brooms  brittle  and  bleached,  where  he's 
worked  so  hard  all  summer  to  have  it  nice." 

Walter's  eyes  sparkled  and  shone  as 
Phebe  patted  his  brown  cheek  and  added, 
**  You'll  soon  begin  to  make  your  fortune 
now.  1  suppose  we  can  go  at  the  brooms 
pretty  soon." 

"  Not  yet  awhile,'*  put  in  the  Deacon. 
"  The  straw  isn't  dry  enough  yet  to  hatchel 
the  seeds  off.  We've  got  to  wait  for  that — 
besides  the  broom  handles  aint  ready  yet. 
But  now  we'll  go  into  the  house,  I  guess, 
afore  it  rains  harder." 

They  all  left  the  drying  house,  and  while 
the  Deacon  closed  the  great  doors,  Phebe, 
turning  the  skirt  of  her  calico  dress  up  over 
her  shoulders  to  protect  them  from  the 
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rain,  started  and  ran  toward  the  house 
which  was  not  far  off,  followed  by  Walter, 
and,  at  a  slower  pace,  by  the  Deacon. 

"  Talk  of  being  old,  when  she  can  run 
like  a  young  fox ! "  said  the  good  man  to 
himself  half  admiringly,  half  indignantly,  as 
Phebe  disappeared  within  the  door-way. 

In  the  tidy  sitting-room  a  surprise  was 
waiting  for  Phebe  and  Walter,  meeting 
them  as  they  opened  the  door. 

"  Why  Mrs.  Wood,  how  do  you  do  ?  I 
never  was  gladder  to  see  anybody  in  my 
life.  It's  two  weeks  since  youVc  been 
here!" 

"  Why,  little  mother, /<?«^  here  ? "  Walter 
exclaimed,  as  Babili  peeped  out  from  be- 
hind the  door,  where  she  had  hidden  when 
she  saw  from  the  window,  where  she  had 
stood  watching  for  the  last  hour,  her  son 
coming  towards  the  house. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  how  busy  you  all  were  out 
here  getting  in  Walter's  broom-corn,  so  I 
just  told  my  old  man  he  might  get  up  the 
horse  and  fetch  me  out  I  stopped  and 
picked  up  Babili  on  the  way,  and  here  we 
are." 

<<  I  declare  Pm  so  glad.  Now  set  right 
down  and  take  care  <^  yourselves  while  I 
go  and  get  tea  ready." 

^'Landl  you  jest  set  down  yourself!  I 
guess  you're  tired  enough  already  without 
getting  tea.  You  don't  s'pose  I  have  been 
sitting  here  doing  nothing  all  the  afternoon 
do  you  ?  The  tea's  all  ready  to  put  on  the 
table.  I  don't  know'a  I've  got  everything 
you  want,  but  I've  made  a  big  plate  o'  flap- 
jacks and  a  bowl  of  apple  sarce.  I  knew 
the  Deacon  liked  both  them,  and  here  he 
comes  now !  Deacon !  take  off  your  hat 
and  come  right  out  to  tea  afore  the  flap^ 
jacks  get  cold  1  '* 

«  O  that's  you  is  it,  Mrs.  Wood  ?  How 
de  do  ?  how  de  do !  Glad  to  see  you*! 
Can't  shake  hands  till  I've  washed  mine. 
Set  right  down.  I'll  be  there'n  a  minit, 
soon's  I've  dipped." 

Stepping  to  the  kitchen  sink  the  Deacon 
dipped  head  and  face  three  or  four  times 
into  a  large  basin  of  cold  water,  shook  him- 
self like  a  duck  just  emerged  from  a  bath, 
snatched  a  towel  and  in  another  minute 
went  into  Uble,  bright  and  smooth  and 


smiling,  and  giving  Mrs.  Wood  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  sat  down  to  the  flapjacks 
which  disappeared  from  his  plate  as  fast  as 
she  could  put  them  there. 

"Mighty  good  flapjacks,  Mrs.  Wood! 
Phebe,  have  you  tasted  on  'em  ?  Jest  like 
them  you  make,  aint  they  ?  Hallo !  Babili, 
didn't  see  you.  How  de  do  ?  how  de  do  ? 
'ou  pretty  well,  I  thank  you  ?" 

Babili  smiled,  but  making  no  answer, 
went  on  eating  flapjacks. 

The  little  company  grew  merry  talking 
over  old  times  ;  both  Mrs.  Wood  and  Phebe 
seeming  younger  in  spirit  than  they  were  a 
dozen  years  before.  The  ambition  of  being 
"  superior  "  had  seemed  especially  to  have 
faded  out  from  the  former's  mind,  and 
Phebe's  had  grown  pliant  under  the  regime 
of  married  life.  The  Deacon  was  just  the 
same  as  of  old.  He  heeded  no  change  to 
be  genial  and  kindly. 

After  the  tea  things  were  removed,  the 
dishes  washed,  in  which  task  Mrs.  Wood 
performed  her  full  share,  not  being  able  to 
persuade  Phebe  to  allow  her  to  do  it  alone, 
and  Walter  and  Babili  gone  home,  the  busi- 
hess  of  Walter's  broom-making  was  talked 
over  and  arranged  by  the  others.  Had  the 
women  had  their  way,  precious  little  of  the 
labor  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Wal- 
ter. They  would  have  managed  in  some 
way  to  do  it  for  him.  But  the  Deacon 
wisely  said : 

"  No  !  Walter  must  learn  how  and  make 
the  brooms  himsel£  It's  needful  to  make 
him  self-reliant  and  independent  How's 
he  ever  going  to  be  a  man  if  you  coddle  him 
up  and  do  everything  for  him  ?  I'll  teach 
him  the  trade  and  then  he'll  have  some- 
thing to  rely  on." 

The  women  gave  in  at  last,  not  quite 
willingly  to  be  sure,  but  they  saw  that  the 
Deacon  was  right  and  said : 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  'ds'  so,  and  we'll  let  him 
work  away  and  do  the  best  he  can,  poor 
fellow  !  If  only  Babili  wasn't  such  a  sim- 
pleton she  might  learn  to  help  him.  But, 
land  !  underwitted  thing  !  what  can  she  do?" 

They  settled  it  as  the  Deacon  desired, 
though  he  saw  a  perpetual  leaning  in  the 
direction  of  coddling,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  a  little  vratchfulness  on  his  part 
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would  be  necessary  to  insure  \yalter  against 
being  spoiled  by  kindness. 

The  rain  was  idling  steadily  as  they  fin- 
ished this  discussion  and  an  early  evening 
setting  in.  The  prairie  chickens  were  steal- 
ing through  the  tall  grass  in  the  direction 
of  the  barnyard,  for  they  as  well  as  domes- 
tic fowls  like  a  shelter  from  the  rain. 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  rainy  aight  of 
it.  Look  at  the  prairie  chickens.  I  don't 
see  why  my  old  man  don't  come !"  was  Mrs. 
Wood's  anxious  remark  as  she  stood  at  the 
window  listening  to  the  slow  pattering  of 
the  drops  on  the  broad,  bright  flaggings 
that  paved  the  garden  walk,  and  casting 
furtive  glances  at  the  clouds.  "  I  hope  he 
wont  forget  my  waterproof." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Wood,  well-wrapped 
in  a  complete  suit  of  india-rubber  and  a 
glazed  cap  over  his  gray  locks,  drove  up  to 
the  garden  gate. 

'*  O  there  he  comes,  and  sensibly  dressed, 
too.  I'll  turn  my  old  man  out  against  any 
body  for  good  sense.  He  always  knows 
enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains,  and  that's 
more  than  can  be  said  of  every  one.  You 
see  he's  had  me  to  din  him  about  things 
these  thirty  years,  and  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  if  I  hadn't  succeeded  in  teaching 
him  something  in  that  time.  Where's  my 
bonnet  ?  I  don't  want  the  horse  to  wait  in 
this  rain." 

«<  Never  mind  the  horse,"  said  Phebe, 
^  Mr.  Wood's  got  to  come  in  and  get  some 
tea.    I  can  get  it  ready  in  ten  minutes." 

Mr.  Wood  at  this  moment  entered  the 
house,  provided  with  all  sorts  of  wraps  for 
his  wife,  who  recognized  this  thoughtful- 
ness  oathe  part  of  her  husband  with  a  grim 
gradousness. 

« I  knew  you'd  think  on  'em,  and  now 
we'll  gOf  I  guess.  Phebe  wants  you  to  stop 
for  tea,  but  'tisn't  best  I'll  get  tea  iifm  you 
in  a  jifiy  as  soon  as  we  get  home.  I  si'pose 
the  tires  are  all  right" 

Phebe  protested  and  so  did  the  Deacon, 
but  Mrs.  Wood  had  not  quite  parted  with 
her  old  determined  spirit,  and  they  were 
overruled.  Looking  like  an  Esquimaux  in 
her  multiplicity  of  cloaks  and  shawls  Mrs. 
Wood  said  good-bys  and  climbed  into  the 
wagon.    Her  husband  with  a  look  of  disap- 


pointment on  his  honest  &ce  followed,  and 
they  jogged  slowly  homeward. 

Poor  Mr.  Wood  had  really  wanted  the 
little  recreation  of  drinking  tea  at  the  Dea- 
con's, and  his  wife  felt  it  as  she  noticed  his 
face.  She  found  a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  made  the  nicest  plate  of  flapjacks 
to  console  him,  tellmg  him  all  about  Wal- 
ter's splendid  crop  of  broom-corn  and  all 
their  plans  while  he  ate  and  drank  his  hot 
tea.  Her  conversation  proved  excellent 
sauce  to  his  flapjacks,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  finished  them  his  face  was  beaming 
with  interest  and  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Wood  felt  her  conscience  lightened. 
She  was  a  good  woman  as  we  are  aware, 
but  she  didn't  really  know  bow  to  let  her 
husband  out  from  under  her  thumb.  And 
after  all  perhaps  'twas  just  as  well.  If  he 
had  been  as  strong-minded  as  his  wife  he 
never  would  have  been  there. 

CHAPTER  XXVUI. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  beautihil  sea* 
son  of  early  October  there  was  great  ex- 
citement in  the  little  log  cabin  of  Babili  and 
Walter.  The  Deacon,  Phebe,  Mrs.  Wood, 
even  Mrs.  Wood's  husband  were  all  on  the 
spot,  all  standing  in  the  little  kitchen  look- 
ing eagerly  at  something  which  they  had 
not  seen  before.  Every  now  and  then  there 
would  be  an  excited  burst  of  admiration,  all 
talking  at  once,  and  each  one  explaining  in 
a  shrill  voice,  intended  to  be  heard  above 
all  the  others,  his  or  her  theory  of  a  mat- 
ter which  not  one  of  them  at  all  understood. 
Something  important  to  that  small  world 
had  happened. 

In  a  Httle  store-room,  detached  from  the 
kitchen  by  a  dark  chintz  curtain  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  were  piled  in  proud 
and  even  array  twelve  dozen  brooms,  mostly 
the  work  ot  Walter's  own  industrious 
hands. 

Wdl  worthy  c^  admiration  was  this  dis- 
play, but  it  was  not  just  now  the  object  of 
their  especial  surprise.  They  had  expected 
to  find  a  large  number  of  brooms  hand- 
somely completed,  for  they  knew  he  had 
learned  to  make  them  and  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  his  indefatigable  ardor  in  learning 
to  do  his  work  well.    With  the  determina- 
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tion  of  an  older  head,  he  never  wearied  in 
his  efforts  until  he  could  turn  off  a  broom 
which  the  general-admiration-society  of 
his  friends  pronounced  the  very  best  broom 
they  ever  swept  with  in  all  their  born  days. 

It  was  not  the  pile  of  handsome  brooms, 
therefore,  which,  large  as  it  was,  surprised 
and  excited  them.     It  was  another  sight. 

In  a  corner  near  the  window,  upon  a  low 
stool,  sat  Babili  industriously  and  steadily 
engaged  in  making  a  broom.  She  assorted 
the  straws,  with  the  accuracy  and  care  of 
an  adept,  laying  the  different  lengths  in 
different  piles,  never  making  a  mistake,  her 
eye  measuring  each  bunch  unerringly,  her 
nimble  little  fingers  applying  and  binding 
them  to  the  handle  with  a  rapidity  which 
would  have  been  really  marvellous  in  the 
brightest,  most  efficient  workman.  Every 
once  in  a  while  she  would  look  up  with  a 
bright,  happy  little  smile,  but  kept  on  with 
her  work  without  a  pause. 

Walter  stood  leaning  on  a  chair  behind 
her,  his  face  flushed,  his  heart  swelling 
with  a  pride,  a  triumphant  satisfaction 
which  not  one  even  of  those  true  and  most 
loving  friends  could  by  any  means  fully  ap- 
preciate. They  were  glad  for  him.  They 
saw  that  he  was  deeply  glad  and  moved, 
but  they  saw  only  the  surface..  There  was 
a  depth  in  his  young  being  into  which  no 
human  eye  had  ever  looked,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  first  great  emotion  of  his  life 
was  now  in  secret  swelling,  with  an  Intensity 
which  God  alone  understood. 

He  heard  the  exclamations  of  wonder  ut- 
tered by  his  friends  as  they  watched  the 
busy  little  woman.  He  heard  Phebe  over 
and  over  again  demanding,  "  Did  you  ever 
in  all  your  life  see  anything  like  it  ?  " 

He  heard  Mrs.  Wood  at  last  impatiently 
reply,  "  Well,  Phebe,  I  dunno  as  I  ever 
did.  But  then  as  she's  had  us  to  train  her 
so  long,  I  dunno  as  we  ought  to  think  the 
sky's  going  to  £all  'cause  she's  at  work  like 
other  folks  for  a  little  while.  Wait  and  see 
if  it  lasts  ! "  but  not  even  this  doubtful  ex- 
pression troubled  him. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  in  a  thoughtful  mood 
just  now,  or  she  wouldn't  have  come  so  near 
snubbing  Phebe  as  she  used  to  do  in  the 
old  Vermont  days  ;  a  thing  she  had  hardly 
done  before  since  her  friend  had  arrived  at 


the  dignity  of  being  called  Mrs.  Deacon 
Jones. 

The  fact  was,  as  I  said,  Mrs.  Wood  was 
thinking,  and  the  effect  of  this  thought  was 
to  convince  her  that  the  new  turn  Babili 
had  taken  was  not  by  any  certainty  to  be 
attributed  to  her  own  or  Phebe's  training, 
though  she  chose  to  put  it  in  that  light 

There  were  two  things  which  Mrs,  Wood 
did  not  understand.  One  was  hew  Walter 
had  managed  to  teach  Babili  and  induce 
her  to  be  industrious,  and  the  other  was, 
why  he  had  concealed  the  whole  circum- 
stance from  them  all,  leaving  it  until  that 
very  morning  before  breathing  a  word  of 
the  matter,  when  it  evidently  had  been  go- 
ing on  for  weeks  if  not  months.  She  looked 
at  Walter  as  he  stood  there  proud  and 
happy,  leaning  over  his  mother,  but  his  face 
told  her  nothing  of  the  secret. 

She  did  not  know ;  no  one  knew ;  but 
himself  and  his  Maker,  the  crisis  he  had 
passed  through,  which  had  changed  him 
from  a  mere  boy  into  a  thinking  and  feeling 
being — that  might  almost  be  called  a  man. 

This  crisis  must  be  explained. 

For  several  months  Walter  had  been 
opening  his  eyes  to  something  peculiar  in 
the  estihnation  in  which  his  mother  was 
held  by  heir  few  friends.  A  word,  a  look, 
involuntary  and  slight  and  quickly  covered 
—  for  with  the  true  delicacy  of  native  good- 
ness they  had  always  guarded  their  speech 
when  speaking  of  Babili  in  the  presence  of 
her  son,  —  these  had  perhaps  first  aroused 
the  suble  instinct  which  set  him  on  the 
mental  track  that  finally  ended  in  the 
conviction  that  in  their  eyes  his  mother 
was  only  a  helpless  imbecile  incapble  alike 
of  mental  and  physical  effort 

The  thought  once  suggested,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  even  his  boyish  reflection  to 
substantiate  its  reality.  A  hundred  things 
unnoticed  and  unthought  of  before  rushed 
to  his  memory  in  confirmation.  The  way 
they  had  taken  her  zfkXrs  in  hand  ever 
since  he  could  remember.  Their  evident 
ignoring  of  the  possibility  of  her  possessing 
a  will  or  opinion  on  any  subject  The  per- 
petual never-sleeping  guardianship — a  hun- 
dred evidences  gathered  about  -his  mind 
crushing  him  with  a  strange  mortification. 
All  the  pride  and  love  of  his  nature  rose 
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up  in  rebellion,  in  fierce  protest  against  a 
judgment  so  cruel.  He  could  not  —  he 
would  not  accept  it.  What }  his  dear  little 
mother  no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Did  his  best 
friends, —  they  who  had  all  his  life  treated 
him  like  a  beloved  child, — did  they  believe 
that  his  mother  was  an  idiot  ?  She,  so 
pretty,  so  gentle,  so  harm  — 

He  did  not  go  on.  Some  terror  that  he 
dared  not  look  in  the  face  stopped  him. 
Tears,  such  as  he  had  never  in  his  life  shed 
before,  rushed  out,  scalding  and  scarring 
and  angering,  from  heart  and  brain. 

Babili  had  just  gone  to  bed.  It  was  after 
she  was  laid  down  for  the  night  that  his 
mind  had  set  off  on  its  last  mortifying  quest. 

As  it  reached  the  point  just  mentioned, 
he  fled  furiously  to  his  own  room,  threw 
himself  despairingly  on  his  face  —  all  the 
boy's  proud  soul  stung  and  wounded  to  the 
quick  —  and  lay  there  face  downward  sob- 
bing and  weeping  with  unrestrained  vio- 
lence, shaking  the  very  bed  with  the  tem- 
pest of  his  struggles  —  angry  with  all  his 
friends,  angry  with  himself,  angry  even  with 
the  poor,  innocent,  harmless  little  mother. 

How  long  this  fierce  convulsion  had 
lasted  he  could  not  have  told  — all  within 
him  was  so  confused  and  bitter,  when  he 
felt  a  light  hand  on  his  head.  He  started 
and  sat  up.  There  stood  Babili  wonder 
and  fear  in  her  eyes,  gazing  at  him  in  her 
wildest  way. 

It  needed  but  this  expression  on  her  face 
to  complete  his  desperation.  Utterly  un- 
conscious of  what  he  was  about  Walter 
drew  back  his  hand  with  a  mad  impulse 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Babili  re- 
ceived a  blow  ! 

A  great  wave  of  terror,  anguish,  —  who 
can  tell  what  strange  new  passions  ?  — 


swept  over  the  poor  little  woman  as  she 
sank  to  the  floor  moaning  and  crying  like 
some  wounded  thing. 

In  aii  instant  Walter  was  at  her  side  lift- 
ing her  up,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  caress- 
ing and  pleading. 

"  Little  mother,  dear  little  mother !  don't 
cry ;  don't  cry,  dear  little  mother,"  in  a 
very  storm  of  love  and  fear  and  repentance. 
Babili  soon  listened  and  clung  to  him,  in 
all  the  touching  closeness  of  a  grieved  and 
loving  child,  not  knowing  what  had  hurt  her. 

"  What  was  it,  Walter  ?  What  was  it  ? 
Something  hurt  me !  something  hurt  me, 
Walter ! "  and  she  clung  still  closer  in  a 
renewed  fear. 

Walter  could  have  cut  off  the  cruel,  of- 
fending hand  ;  but  he  only  caressed  and 
soothed  her  the  more  affectionately,  and 
after  awhile  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to 
a  degree  of  placid  quiet,  and  inducing  her 
at  last  to  return  to  her  bed,  where  she  soon 
fell  asleep. 

What  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
when  he  once  more  betook  himself  to  his 
own  bed  may  be  guessed.  Horror  and  dis- 
gust at  the  consequences  of  this  sudden 
storm  of  unreasoning  passion  for  a  long 
time  prevented  all  thought,  but  after  awhile 
he  grew  calmer,  trying  to  forgive  himself 
for  the  first  unkindness  of  which  he  had 
ever  been  guilty  towards  the  mother  whom 
he  loved  so  much.  But  he  slept  none  that 
night.  The  hours  until  the  birds  an- 
nounced the  morning  were  spent  in  deep 
and  painful  reflection,  and  in  maturing  a  plan 
which  all  the  energies  of  his  nature  should 
be  taxed  to  carry  out.  When  this  was 
completed  he  was  happier,  and  just  as  day 
dawned  he  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  C,  Af,  Sawyer. 
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Carcassonne* 

**  When  I  was  in  France,"  says  Farmer  John, 

(Leaning  leisurely  over  the  stile) 
**  A  foolish  peasant,  a  young  Breton, 
Chased  the  sunset  for  many  a  mile  ! 
For  so  are  the  simple  people  taught 

That  sunset  gold  is  the  fairies'  store, 
And  if  Carcassonne  could  be  only  caught 

The  peasant  would  work  and  starve  no  more. 

"  Those  were  the  days  of  my  life's  romance  I 

Since  z.  gentleman  might  not  fium, 
I  chased  the  horizon  there  in  France, 

But  I  earned  my  gold  with  my  own  right  arm. 
For  I  learned  wisdom  when  over  the  sea, 

That  nothing  but  labor  keeps  living  sweet, 
And  the  ripening  com  is  the  gold  for  me 

And  here  is  where  earth  and  heaven  meet 

And  I  think  it's  likely,"  says  Farmer  John, 

"  Living  itself  may  be  somewhat  so. 
Forever  climbing  and  getting  on 

To  find  how  little  we  really  know  ! 
Leaving  our  work  as  I  left  the  farm. 

Chasing  horizon  to  catch  the  day, 
Longing  for  Home  with  its  blessed  calm. 

And  Heaven  in  plain  sight  all  the  way." 

Mrs.  Af,  C.  Peckkam. 


ii 


Traveling  for  Pleasure. 


WHERE  are  you  going  to  spend  my  soul  for  me  to  forget  the  pain,"  I  re- 

the  summer  ?  "  asked  Millie  of  plied  with  the  most  tn^c  air  I  could  as* 

me,  during  one  of  those  hot  May  days  that  sume.    ''  In  other  words  the  discomforts 

were  so  unseasonable.  of  traveling  last  season  have  determined 

**I  am  going  to  spend  it  at  home,"  I  re-  me  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  this  sea- 
plied  in  a  tone  calculated  to  cut  off  all  dis-  son.  And  to  the  second  part  of  your  re- 
cussion.  mark  permit  me  to  add  that  the  opinion  of 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  other  people  upon  the  state  of  our  purse  is 

to  spend  all  this  hot  summer  in  the  city  ?  "  a  matter  of  the  most  profound  indifference 

she  exclaimed  aghast.  to  me." 

"  Put  in  the  plainest  Anglo  Saxon  at  my  Here  I  suited  the  action  to  the  word  by 

command,  I  mean  that  very  thing,  my  dear,"  sinking  back  in  my  easy  chair,  languidly 

I  replied.    "  I  think  I  had  the  honor  of  raising  my  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  then 

making  known  to  you  last  summer,  the  res-  closing  them  on  all  outward  things, 

olution  I  have  just  repeated."  «  But  you  will  tell  a  different  story  when 

"But  I  thought  you  would  forget  all  about'  July  comes"  she  persisted.    That  is  one  of 

past  troubles  and  discomforts  when  hot  Millie's  greatest  faults,  her  persistence, 

weather  came.    And  besides  "  she  added  "My  dear,"  .1  replied  with  the  utmost 

a  little  hesitatingly  "  it  will  look  as  if  we  suavity  "you  have  my  best  wishes  for  your 

couldn't  afford  to  go,  if  we  stay  at  home."  enjoyment  the  coming  summer,  and  my  free 

'^  The  iron  has  entered  too  deeply  into  permission   to  spend   it  where  you   like. 
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But  Xht  discomiorts  of  last  year  are  the 
Lot's  wife  which  every  nerve  in  me  is  called 
upon  to  remember." 

What  those  discomforts  were,  I  proceed 
to  state.  According  to  the  migratory  cus- 
tom common  to  most  dwellers  in  cities, 
Millie,  Mary  and  I  had  spent  our  summers 
in  the  country,  usually  within  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  of  home.  Last  year  we  at- 
tempted a  bolder  flight.  When  the  usual 
question,  "Where  shall  we  spend  the  sum- 
mer," came  up  for  discussion  the  vote  was 
unanimous  for  going  to  the  West.  Some 
friends,  missionaries  among  the  Pawnees, 
had  invited  us  to  make  them  a  visit,  and 
eat  dried  bufl^lo,  so  it  was  agreed  to  accept 
the  invitation,  stopping  awhile  in  Illinois, 
Kansas  and  Michigan. 

Great  were  the  anticipations  of  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  this  trip.  Mountains, 
ocean,  and  rivers  were  familiar ;  the 
crowded  streets,  the  surging  throng — these 
were  old  sights.  We  would  avoid  cities  as 
much  as  possible,  and  behold  Nature  in 
her  primeval  grandeur,  mankind  in  un- 
tainted sim(^icity.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mil- 
lie did  not  think  of  laying  in  a  stock  of 
beads,  and  passing  through  the  kitchen 
one  day  I  positively  caught  Mary  examin- 
ing the  hatchet  used  for  splitting  kindling 
wood,  evidently  seeking  points  of  resem- 
blance between  it  and  a  tomahawk.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  third  member 
of  the  party  had  just  then  remarkably  clear 
recollections  of  youthful  lessons  in  geogra- 
phy, embracing  the  story  ol  Captain  John 
Smith  and  Pocahontas.  Day  dreams  are 
not  confined  to  childhood.  Well,  about  the 
middle  of  June  we  started.  We  had  se- 
cured a  compartment  in  one  of  the  **  Pull- 
man Silver  Palace"  cars,  and  the  "All 
aboard  "  of  the  conductor  fell  on  willing 
ears.  Reaching  our  section,  we  found  it 
"  pre-empted"  by  a  muscular  Hibernian  la- 
dy, barricaded  behind  a  pile  of  bags  and 
bandboxes. 

^  Madam,"  said  the  polite  conductor,  "  I 
shall  have  to  request  you  to  take  another 
seat." 

She  replied  only  by  gathering  into  her 
lap,  three  bundles,  two  bandboxes  and  sev- 
eral bags. 


"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  leave  this 
seat  ?  "  asked  the  conductor. 

"  There's  room  enough,  shure,"  was  the 
tart  re^ly. 

"  I've  paid  for  the  whole  of  this  section," 
I  said. 

"  You  shall  have  the  whole  of  it,"  replied 
the  conductor. 

"  Madam,"  he  continued  with  great  suav- 
ity, "  this  party  has  paid  for  these  seats, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  them." 

"  Paid  for  their  sates,  have  they  indade  ? 
And  shure  I  paid  for  my  sate  too  and  kape 
it  I  mane  to,"  she  replied  triumphantly  pro- 
ducing her  ticket. 

I  folded  my  arms  and  left  the  battle  to 
the  conductor.  I  might  "  fight  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus,"  but  an  angry  Hiberni- 
an woman  is  too  much  for  me,  and  I  always 
beat  an  inglorious  retreat. 

"But  madam,"  remonstrated  the  smooth- 
tongued conductor,  "  your  ticket  is  only  for 
passage  and  not  for  a  sleeping-car.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  go  forward  into 
one  of  the  coaches  ?  " 

"  A  coach  indade  ! "  cried  she,  "  It's  my- 
self will  not  go  in  a  coach  at  all  at  all,  whin 
I've  paid  me  fare  to  go  in  the  cars.  It's 
the  likes  of  ye  may  crape  in  a  coach  to  Fil- 
lidelfy,  but  it's  Biddy  Mahoney  shure  manes 
to  go  in  the  cars  as  fasht  as  any  of  your 
fine  ladies  "  giving  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  Millie,  who  was  boiling  with  vexation, 
while  I  laughed  outright  at  the  mistake 
into  which  the  conductor  had  unwittingly 
led  Biddy  Mahoney.  The  matter  was  be- 
ginning to  have  interest  for  me,  but  it  was 
soon  settled  when  the  conductor  applied 
that  unfailing  argument  to  the  Irish  mind, 
the  fact  that  she  would  have  to  pay  extra 
for  the  seat,  naming  some  price  which  must 
have  seemed  fabulous  to  her.  She  lefl  with 
a  bounce  and  we  were  soon  comfortably 
seated. 

Darkness  came  on  presently,  and  anxious 
to  be  up  early  and  lose  no  part  of  the  scen- 
ery we  asked  the  porter  to  prepare  our  beds 
and  very  unwisely  did  not  watch  the  pro- 
cess. With  the  boxlike  enclosure  and 
closely  drawn  curtains  I  experienced  a 
want  of  air.  Attempting  to  open  a  window 
I  found  the  double  sash  so  tightly  closed, 
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that  one  might  almost  as  well  have  occu- 
pied the  patent  coffin  on  exhibition  some 
years  ago,  through  whose  capacious  chim- 
ney the  resuscitated  body  was  supposed  to 
crawl  out  of  darkness  into  daylight.  By 
strenuous  efforts  I  managed  to  get  the  win- 
dow opened  a  few  inches  and  fastened  it 
with  my  slipper. 

Morning  dawned  upon  the  Alleghanies, 
and  it  was  a  glorious  sight.  We  were  ap- 
proaching the  celebrated  "  Horse  Shoe." 
The  night  had  been  rainy  and  the  mountain 
tops  were  covered  with  clouds  and  mist. 
As  the  sun  appeared,  these  rolled  them- 
selves together,  hung  threateningly  awhile 
on  the  mountain  sides  then  lifting,  slowly 
dispersed  in  air  taking  the  loveliest  rosy 
and  golden  hues.  Up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  mountain  we  toiled,  the  engine  puffing 
wearily  and  heaving  like  a  tired  animaL 
Creeping  around  and  up  the  curve  we  went 
till  the  further  end  of  the  "Horse  Shoe  " 
was  reached  and  we  looked  down  almost 
perpendicularly  it  seemed,  on  the  other  ex- 
tremity, lying  so  far  below.  The  scene  was 
grand,  wild  and  savage,  as  we  neared  the 
Summit  of  the  Alleghanies  and  entered  the 
Great  Tunnel.  The  engine  panted  and 
snorted  and  sent  back  its  hot,  sulphurus 
smoke,  like  the  fiery  breath  of  some,  wild 
beast.  The  flying  sparks  the  echoed  rum- 
ble like  one  continuous  growl,  the  thick, 
stifling,  sulphurous  air,  the  darkness  miti- 
gated only  by  the  falling  sparks  made  me 
think  of  some  infernal  region  of  which  the 
shrieking,  yelling  locomotive  was  the  fit 
presiding  demon.  Slowly  and  painfully  the 
tormented  engine  dragged  along  its  weary 
load,  and  at  length  with  a  sob  of  relief 
emerged  into  daylight.  The  change  into 
pure  air  and  sunlight  was  delightful,  for 
that  seven  eights  of  a  mile  and  up  grade 
had  seemed  an  age  to  me. 

The  savage  sublimity  of  the  scenery  had 
made  personal  discomforts  forgotten  for 
awhile  but  now  came  ablutions  accompanied 
by  mutterings  not  loud  but  deep.  Coal 
dust  and  cinders  in  superlative  abundance, 
faces  and  hands  grimy  as  a  stove  polisher's. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  moral  distinc- 
tion, none  could  say  of  a  another  '*  Stand 
back,  I  am  whiter  than  thou."  The  belles 
who  the  night  before  had  tripped  into  the 


cars  in  all  the  glory  of  bran  new  travelling 
dresses,  snowy  cufls  and  collars  and  be- 
witching chignons,  now  looked  like  a  com- 
posite of  the  "  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn" 
and  *^  the  maiden  all  forlorn  "  who  make 
such  conspicuous    figures  in  nursery  his- 
tory.    The  patient  porter    brought  clean 
towels  and  carried  away  soiled  ones,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  a  special  baggage  car  would 
be  needed  for  the  supply;  and  one  lady, 
hyperbolically  inclined,  observed    that  if 
the  railroad  company  would  use  for  sprink- 
ling the  road  as  much  water  as  the  passen- 
gers used  in  washing,  traveling  would   be 
more  comfortable.    Little  groups  of  friends 
might  be  seen  inspecting  each  other's  ears 
and  neck  or  pointing  out  some  substratum 
of  coal  black  which  the  first  washing  had 
failed  to  remove.    Then  came  a  second  ap- 
plication of  soap  and  the  parties  retired  to 
their  seats,  their  faces  very  red  and  shining, 
their  skin  almost  excoriated. 

Another  night  came  and  I  took  care  that 
the  window  should  be  left  open.  It  was  a 
choice  between  pure  air  and  coal  dust  and 
foul  air  and  coal  dust  '  I  preferred  the  for- 
mer, though  I  sometimes  wished  the  win- 
dow closed  when  we  passed  a  cattle  train  ; 
for  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  our  locomo- 
tive maliciously  persisted  in  going  on  the 
leeward  side  of  such  trains  in  spite  of 
tracks,  turnouts  or  switches.  I  noticed  too, 
that  it  took  the  same  position  when  we 
stopped  for  coal  and  water  and  all  this  so 
invariably,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  chance.  Going  through  the  Tun- 
nel, I  was  convinced  that  this  locomotive 
was  a  demon. 

The  second  morning  dawned  on  the  flats 
near  Chicago,  and  soon  the  numberless  rail- 
road tracks  that  looked  as  if  they  might  be 
the  gridion  of  a  giant  who  kept  a  boarding 
house,  reminded  us  that  we  were  nearing 
the  great  city  of  the  West  On  arriving,  I 
asked  the  conductor  to  direct  me  to  the 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  depot  as- 
suring him  I  would  trouble  him  with  no 
more  questions  for  if  ever  I  got  out  of  Chi- 
cago I  would  never  enter  it  again. 

We  took  the  Rock  Island  train  plodded 
siowly  along  —  the  last  hundred  miles  of  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  being  the  slowest  — 
had  a  good  view  of  the  Joliet  State  Prison 
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with  its  finely  colored  stone,  experienced 
the  usual  amount  of  coal  dust  and  weari- 
ness, and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
arrived  at  our  temporary  stopping  place  to 
be  greeted  by  a  terrible  thunder  storm,  the 
first  rain  that  had  visited  that  wretched 
place  in  over  three  months.  What  little 
neatness  and  ghost  of  cleanliness  was  left 
in  our  personal  appearance  vanished  in  this 
drenching  rain.  Millie's  trim  feathers 
were  "  adroop  like  a  rained-on  fowl,"  —  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  of  despair  that 
passed  over  his  features  as  I  repeated  this 
line  and  the  one  that  rhymes  with  it  —  Ma- 
ry's jaunty  traveling  suit  was  begrimed  with 
soot  and  raindrops,  and  I  —  well,  Mary  un- 
expectedly went  over  to  the  side  of  the  en- 
emy and  feebly  quoted  Burns's  miserable 
poetry. 

"Oh  wad  some  power  tlie  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oanePs  as  ithers  see  us 

It  would  from  mony  a  foUy  free  us"  ^ 

"What  punishment  can  this  dark  mon- 
archy afford  fjalse,  fleeting  Clarence  "  I  in- 
terrupted. And  just  then  a  fearful  flash  of 
lightning  and  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder  ap- 
palled us  all  In  my  grown  up  years  I  had 
often  complained  of  the  degeneracy  of  thun- 
der storms  from  those  of  my  childhood,  but 
now  I  had  no  reason  for  complaint 

We  waited  till  the  storm  subsided  and 
then  started  for  the  house  at  which  we  were 
to  visit,  arriving  there  the  blackest,  tiredest, 
Grossest  trio  that  ever  went  traveling  for 
pleasure. 

After  a  few  days  of  rest,  we  visited  a 
friend  in  the  country.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  prairie.  My  eyes  ache 
when  I  think  of  it,  a  monotonous  level,  a 
staring, •  crystal  sky,  alow  horizon  unre- 
lieved by  swell  or  forest  I  thought  of  the 
«|;reen  pastures"  of .  David.  They  were 
iio  prairies,  rest  assured  of  that.  I  saw 
new  beauty  in  the  expression  of  the  inspired 
writer,  "I  will  look  to  the  hills  whence 
Cometh  my  help."  As  for  heat,  the  ther- 
mometer was  beyond  my  reach,  and  flies — 
Pharaoh  would  have  given  in  there.  The 
very  sun  rose  in  the  West  and  marched  on 
to  the  East  I  began  to  think  buffalo  meat 
too  hearty  for  such  warm  weather,  and  was 
a  little  inclined  to  credit  the  new  £uigled 
notions  about  Pochahontas  being  a  humbug, 
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though  I  held  firmly  to  my  faith  in  Tell 
and  Wallace,  frankly  confessing,  however, 
that  I  don't  know  what  may  be  my  opinion 
of  these  heroes  after  I  have  visited  the 
scene  of  their  exploits. 

Just  about  this  time  Millie  and  Mary  be- 
gan to  manifest  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
state  of  our  house  which  we  had  left  shut 
up.  If  no  visions  of  moth  and  rust  troubled 
them,  those  of  mildew  and  burglars  did 
Millie's  dreams  were  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  suspicious  looking  character 
that  she  had  seen  prowling  about  the  day 
our  trunks  were  taken  out  of  the  house,  and 
she  said  though  she  wasn't  going  to  let  it 
trouble  her,  she  couldn't  help  remembering 
that  our  next  door  neighbor's  youngest  son 
was  terribly  careless  about  fire  crackers  and 
was  apt  to  keep  them  around  long  after  the 
Fourth. 

Mary  had  doubts  about  the  carefulness  of 
the  person  in  whose  hands  she  had  left  her 
canaries,  though  both  stoutly  declared  they 
would  have  their  visit  out,  if  the  house 
burned  or  the  canaries  were  starved  to 
death  or  devoured  by  cats.  And  Mary 
shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  old  Miss 
Remick's  cat,  which  she  declared  was  the 
most  villanous  looking  quadruped  she  ever 
saw,  not  excepting  an  alligator :  and  wished 
she  had  brought  the  birds  with  her,  or  left 
them  anywhere  but  next  door  to  that  cat 

Some  fifty  miles  farther  north  lived  some 
friends  who  sent  us  an  invitation  to  visit 
them  which  we  concluded  to  do,  calculating 
that  if  the  heat  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
in  which  it  had  done  since  we  left  home, 
the  buf&lo  meat  would  be  entirely  overdone, 
if  not  burned  to  a  crisp.  A  repetition  of 
prairie  and  glittering  blue  sky  undimmed 
by  cloud  or  mist,  long  rides  through  miles 
of  cornfields  without  one  sheltering  tree, 
apologies  for  the  small  size  of  the  com, 
which  was  only  seventeen  feet  high,  dwarfed 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  and  the 
weeks  passed  away. 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  August  we 
spoke  openly,  and  turned  our  faces  home- 
ward, deferring  the  Pawnees  till  a  "  more 
convenient  season."  We  reached  home  a- 
little  after  midnight  on  a  clear,  calm  night 
As  we  threaded  the  familiar  streets,  the 
crickets  in  the  shrubberjf  set^^ii&ia.  fine 
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chorus,  the  katydids  had  a  rollicking  time 
of  it,  and  very  stars  winked  knowingly. 

"  The  house  is  standing  for  a  mercy," 
said  Millie. 

"  Bless  the  dear  birds.  I  wonder  who 
killed  that  cat,"  said  Mary  to  the  friends 


who  had  prepared  the  house  for  our  arrival, 
"  I  meant  to  have  brought  you  memen* 

tos  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  the 

fact  is—" 
The  rest  of  my  sentence  was  drowned  in 

a  shout  of  laughter.  /^  L.  Curtis. 


The  Creation. 


THERE  are  three  hypotheses  of  the 
Creation. 
First,  the  Atheistic.  There  being  no 
God,  either  the  earth  with  its  inhabitants 
always  existed,  which  every  scientist  de- 
nies, or  blind  chance  gave  it  birth  and 
shape  and  peoples.  This  is  its  wonderful 
Genesis.  In  the  beginning,  inert  matter 
happened  to  get  into  motion  and  to  roll  it- 
self up  into  great  balls.  One  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Sun  ;  another,  the  Moon  ; 
another,  the  Earth  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
them,  stars.  The  comets  did  not  happen 
to  get  rolled  up  fully.  Then  diese  cosmic 
balls  happened  to  revolve  on  their  axes,  and 
to  sail  round  each  other  in  a  very  orderly 
and  beautiful  style.  Then  by  chance,  the 
ocean  brought  forth  fishes ;  the  air,  insects; 
and  the  soil,  vegetables,  reptiles,  mammals 
and  men.  And  here  we  all  are,  doing 
finely  !  There  are  only  two  plausible  ob- 
jections to  this  hypothesis : — it  supposes  a 
succession  of  miracles  too  stupendous  for 
our  radical  credence ;  and  it  is  utterly  ab- 
surd and  unreasonable. 

Second,  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  as  stated 
by  La  Place,  elaborated  by  Herbert  Spen- 
ser, and  seen  in  the  lurid  glare  of  Ration- 
alism. It  is  this.  In  the  beginning  the 
universe  was  full  of  attenuated,  gaseous 
matter.  Millions  of  ages  ago.  Law  divided 
this,  boundless  sphere  into  vast  sections, 
and  slowly  condensed  one  of  the  sections 
of  gaseous  matter  into  a  globe.  Condensa- 
tion evolves  heat.  The  globe  was  there- 
fore all  ablaze.  It  was  our  sun.  Then  the 
Law  made  the  sun  turn  so  rapidly  on  its 
axis  that  from  time  to  time  it  threw  off 
great  whirling  masses  of  matter,  just  as 
lumps  of  mud  in  a  wet  day,  fly  from  the 
wheels  of  a  fast  driven  coach.  These  oflf- 
shoots  became  planets ;  and  one  of  them, 
our  beautiful  earth.     It  was  very  hot  at 


first,  but  it  gradually  cooled  down  till  Law 
was  able  to  start  some  cryptogamous  plants 
and  boneless  reptiles.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Darwin  comes  in  and  kindly  informs  us 
that  Law  developed  these  primitive  toad- 
stools into  various  kinds  of  trees,  and  these 
rudimentary  poUywogs  into  the  entire  ani- 
mal kingdom,  culminating  in  the  human 
race  !  Like  the  preceding,  this  hypothesis 
involves  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  unintelligent  law 
would  create  an  intelligent  human  race. 
Mind  can  invent  machinery ;  but  machinery 
cannot  fabricate  mind. 

Third,  the  Bible  hypothesis.  "In  the 
beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  This  is  intelligible.  There  is 
a  Supreme  Being.  He  can  do  wonderful 
works — miracles — ^as  easily  as  we  perform 
our  daily  tasks.  The  earth,  the  sun,  the 
stars,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  are  results  of 
his  creating  will.  We  are  his  offspring.  Li 
him  we  live.  To  him  our  spirits  will  at 
death  return,  to  glorify  and  enjoy  him  for- 
ever. This  theory  seems  to  me  reasonable, 
satisfactory  and  consoling.  I  do  not  blush, 
I  am  proud  to  own  it  and  defend  it  I  in- 
terpret the  Scriptures  by  its  light,  and  re- 
ject every  notion  that  contradicts  its  grand 
truth.  But  there  are  many  questions  it 
does  not  decide. 

Perhaps  matter  in  some  form  has  always 
existed.  Possibly  God  created  only  the 
structure  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
not  the  material.  To  create  may  not  mean  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  The  He- 
brew word  rendered  "  created,"  sometimes 
at  least  means  formed.  In  Genesis  ii :  7, 
it  is  said  ^*  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground  "  ;  in  Genesis  i :  27,  it  is  said 
"  God  created  man."  In  these  two  pas- 
sages, form  and  create  have  the  same 
meaning.    A  person  may  believe  in  the 
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eternity  of  matter,  and  not  be  a  heretic. 
The  Christian  Fathers,  Athanasius,  Greg- 
ory, Nazianzen,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others 
believed  God  made  the  earth  from  pre-ex- 
isting, amorphous  matter.  Most  Christians 
at  the  present  time  believe  God  made  the 
heavens  and  earth  out  of  nothing.  Whether 
he  did  or  did  not,  no  man  can  positively  de- 
cide. Revelation  leaves  a  doubt,  and 
science  brings  no  solution.  But  happily 
the  point  is  not  essential  to  our  welfare. 

The  date  of  the  creation  is  also  unknown 
to  us.  There  is  abundant  proof  that  the 
earth  has  not  always  existed  in  its  present 
shape.  Every  lake  not  filled  with  sedi- 
ment, every  mountain  not  ground  down  Jjy 
the  teeth  of  time  and  chemical  analysis, 
every  waterfall  that  has  not  retrograded  to 
its  river's  head,  demonstrate  that  the  earth 
is  young.  How  young?  One  version  of 
the  Bible  makes  its  age  about  6000  years ; 
the  Samaritan  version,  about  8000;  the 
lacustrine  deposits  of  Denmark,  15,000; 
Prof.  Agassiz  thinks  the  coral  reefs  of 
Florida  must  be  7o,*ooo  years  old.  Presi- 
dent Hitchcock  is  willing  to  extend  the 
time  to  millions  of  years.  No  man  can  tell 
the  earth's  age ;  nor  is  it  important  for  us 
to  know.  We  can  be  good  citizens  and 
**  indulge  a  hope  "  of  heaven  without  know- 
ing. Josephus  thought  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  an  allegory.  If  so,  the  six 
days  may  signify  six  long  periods  of  time, 
perhaps  six  million  years.  There  was  no 
need  of  God's  hurrying ;  and  we  need  not 
fret  if  we  cannot  read  his  time  table.  A 
person  may  be  a  good  Christian  and  not  be- 
lieve this  earth  was  exactly  5871  years  old 
last  September. 

And  finally  the  process  or  mode  of  crea- 
tion is  not  clearly  set  forth  by  Moses.  The 
work  may  have  been  a  long  succession  of 
instantaneous  productions;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  modem  times  is  towards  a  belief 
in  gradual  development.  The  nebular  hy- 
pothesis is  reasonable  and  sublime,  if  we 
admit  God's  intelligent  will,  and  not  mere 
law,  to  have  been  the  moving  and  control- 
ing  power. 

There  may  be  much  truth  in  Darwinian- 
ism.  The  expressions,  ''And  God  said, 
let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  herb,  tree, 
creeping  thing,  beast,  cattle  ; — ^let  the  wa- 


ters bring  forth  abundantly  moving  creature 
and  fowl ;  and  it  was  so,"  intimates  a  sec- 
ondary agency  or  instrumentality  in  the 
process  of  creation.  Before  the  beginning, 
the  ideal  of  all  things  must  have  been  in 
the  Divine  mind  ;  and  the  diversified  fabric 
of  nature  is  the  glorious  result  of  his  fiat. 
Nearly  all  geologists  believe  that  many  un- 
couth species  of  plants  and  animals  lived, 
multiplied  and  became  extinct,  before  the 
species  now  on  the  earth  came  into  exist- 
ence. In  every  respect,  the  latest  is  the 
highest  type.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
improvement  and  advance  is  the  result  of 
development  or  a  new  creation.  If  the 
spirit  of  man  is  an  immortal  child  of  God, 
it  is  of  small  consequence  whether  his  body 
was  moulded  from  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
or  was  developed  from  a  monad  through  the 
polypus,  fish,  bird  and  quadrumana. 

Look  now  at  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  as  a  panorama  outiined  by  an  in- 
spired artist.  The  seven  days  are  seven 
pictures.  As  one  sweeps  by,  another 
comes. 

1st.  At  the  divine  command,  light  streams 
in  and  discloses  a  dark,  globular  mass,  en- 
veloped by  clouds  of  steam.  Earthquake, 
wind,  storm,  lightning,  convulsion,  are  hold- 
ing the  carnival  of  chaos.  The  eternal 
night  had  ended,  and  the  morning  of  Crea- 
don dawned.  Uncounted  ages  pass,  and 
the  scene  vanishes. 

2nd.  The  steamy  fog  has  risen  and  cooled 
into  dense  clouds  in  which  from  pole  to 
pole,  there  is  no  opening.  It  is  the  second 
night  Ages  pass.  Another  morning  comes. 
There  is  a  rifl  in  the  vapory  envelope.  We 
look  in,  and  behold  a  clear  space  between 
the  clouds  and  the  earth.  Patches  of  earth- 
crust  form  and  break.  Chaos  still  contin- 
ues. 

3d.  A  great  change  has  taken  place. 
The  heat  has  largely  disappeared.  The 
cooled  crust  of  the  earth  has  become  solid. 
Continents  are  upheaved,  and  the  waters 
fill  the  valleys  between  them.  Vegetation 
commences.  Vitalized  by  the  divine  will, 
the  dry  land  brings  forth  abundantly,  moss, 
lichen,  grass,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  In 
the  perpetual  warmth,  as  in  a  hot  bed, 
everything  grows  rapidly  and  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Occasionally  treine{»}j&y^§(9rms 
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break  down  whole  forests  of  the  soft  and 
porous  timber,  and  deluge  freshets  pile  to- 
gether millions  of  cords  of  wood  to  be 
hardened  into  coal  for  man's  use  in  the 
long  future  ages.  It  is  the  carboniferous 
period. 

4th.  The  clouds  have  vanished.  Sun, 
moon  and  stars  look  down  upon  the  un- 
veiled earth.  There  is  a  new  configuration 
of  land  and  sea.  At  last  the  world  is  ready 
for  living  creatures. 

5th.  And  now  they  come  in  swarming 
millions.  Water  and  land  teem  with  life. 
Radlata,  insects,  mollusks,  reptiles,  birds 
and  beasts  of  various  shapes,  come  forth 
from  nature's  prolific  ovarium.  They  rap- 
idly increase  in  size  till  the  mammoth  and 
mastadon  make  the  earth  tremble  beneath 
their  ponderous  tread,  and  the  huge  levia- 
than causes  the  ocean  to  *'  boil  like  a  pot," 
as  he  sports  in  the  waves.  These  pre- 
adamic  creatures  had  their  long  day,  and 


then  passed  away ;  bat  they  lefl  abundant 
fossil  remains  to  tell  us  of  their  existence 
and  their  strange  forms. 

6th.  There  has  been  another  convulsion. 
There  is  a  new  configuration,  and  new  veg- 
etable and  animal  kingdoms.  Everything 
is  now  beautiful  in  its  season.  Earthquakes 
have  rived  and  glaciers  ploughed  the  con- 
tinents ;  but  they  have  helped  to  diversify 
and  perfect  the  landscape.  Earth  is  Eden, 
and  in  the  midst  stand  our  first  pvents, — 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God  They  have 
the  capacity  to  learn  and  improve  forever. 
The  exact  day  and  way  of  their  birth  are 
known  only  by  superhuman  beings.  Viewed 
in  any  light,  their  creation  was  a  miracle, 
and  miracles  are  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. 

7th.  The  tumult  of  creation  has  subsided, 
everything  is  in  order  and  nature  smiles  in 
her  Sabbath  of  rest 

l^ev.  L  C.  Knowlton, 


To  a  Young  Girl. 

Now  I'm  far  from  the  scenes  where  so  often  my  tread, 

In  the  years  that  have  vanished  away. 
Lingered  fondly,  while  evening  all  silently  shed 

Its  tears  for  the  parting  of  day, 
There  often  comes  back,  in  my  seasons  of  rest. 

When  the  world  and  its  tumult  are  stilled, 
A  remembrance  of  thee  and  of  them  to  my  breast 
,  Till  my  spirit  with  gladness  is  filled. 

I  think  of  thee,  then,  as  I  saw  thee  at  first, 

A  laughing  sprite,  lovely  and  fair. 
In  whose  bosom  the  child's  sinless  feelings  were  nurst 

And  whose  life  was  a  stranger  to  care  ; 
I  see  thee,  as  womanhood  silently  shed 

Its  sweetly  mysterious  charm 
O'er  the  eye  that  grew  bright,  and  the  cheek  that  grew  red. 

And  the  waiting  heart  throbbing  and  warm. 

And  I  earnestly  pray  that  no  sorrow  may  steal 

With  its  pale  fingers  over  thy  brow  ; 
That  thy  bosom  for  long  years  to  come  may  yet  feel 

The  sweet  hopes  that  brighten  it  now. 
And  thou — may  thy  thoughts  sometimes  wander  to  me 
,  With  a  low-whispered  blessing,  and  prayer 
That  my  life,  howe'er  changing  and  crostit  may  be. 

Some  fruits  of  the  Spirit  may  bear. 

Mrs.  C,  M.  Sawyer^ 
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Short  Histories  of  the  Early  Empires. 

CHALD^A,  BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA. 

PASSING  from  Egypt,  the  most  an-     river  where  we  stand,  but  not  fiu"  to  the 
cient  of  empires,  to  what  must —  "pro-    north,  the  two  streams  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
visionally"    it    must   always    be  kept 


must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  —  be  set  down  as  second  in  the  chro- 
nological order,  we  enter  a  vast  valley  in 
the  Asiatic  division  of  the  globe.  In  that 
valley  we  find  the  seats  of  three  empires, 
which  —  on  account  of  their  close  relations, 
their  frequent  intermingling,  their  oft  unity 
under  conquering  dynasties,  and  their  close 
agreement  in  the  essential  historic  charac- 
ters, —  are  usually  described  as  practically 
one  empire.  The  region  is  the  Mesopotami- 
an  Valley ;  the  three  empires  generically  one 
are  ancient  Chaldsa,  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria ;  and  the  great  capitals  are  Babylon 
and  Nineveh. 


At  the  outset  let  us  fix  in  thought  the 
geographical  position.  Memphis,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  is  the  oldest  of  historic  capi- 
tals, not  far  from  modem  Cairo,  near  the 
30th  parallel  of  latitude — the  same  as  that 
of  New  Orleans.  Starting  then  from  old 
Memphis  and  walking  on  that  30th  parallel, 
as  if  it  were  a  paved  road,  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  East,  we  come  to  a  shore  of  ocean  at 
which  an  immense  alluvial  plain  terminates. 
Standing  on  that  shore  and  looking  south, 
we  see  what  is  now  set  down  on  the  map 
as  the  Persian  Gulf.  Looking  north  and 
■west  we  see  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  We 
find  a  conduit  for  the  waters  of  the  valley 
in  a  large  river  sluggishly  emptying  into 
tiie  Gul£    That  is  the  Tigris  — a  single 


gris.  The  ground  whereon  we  are  suppos- 
ing ourselves  to  stand,  is  the  seat  of  the 
next  oldest  empire  after  quitting  Egyptian 
Memphis.  Could  we  have  made  that  jour- 
ney on  the  30th  parallel  3000  B.  C,  when 
Menes  was  king,  we  might  have  found 
a  city,  a  king,  and  a  kingdom  where  that 
river  Tigris  pours  into  the  sea ;  but  we 
have  not  a  solitary  authentic  fact  warrant- 
ing us  to  say  that  we  should  have  made 
such  a  discovery.  If  however  we  had  been 
patient  enough  to  defer  that  thousand  miles 
walk  for  800  years,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  quite  an  industrious  people,  with 
city  and  a  king,  would  have  greeted  our 
eyes  as  we  stood  on  this  southern  limit  of 
the  Mesopotamian  valley ! 

We  have  supposed  ourselves  in  Ancient 
Chaldaea  whose  chief  city,  a  little  way  up 
the  valley,  was  Ur  (not  however  that  "Ur  of 
the  Chaldees"  whence  Abram  migrated  — a 
city  of  much  later  date,  much  farther  to 
the  north).  The  provisional  date  for  the 
starting  of  history  in  Chaldsea  is  B.  C.  2234, 
—  implying  of  course  a  much  "earlier" 
career. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Egyptians  were 
wiser  than  they  knew  in  their  sa3ring, 
"Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile."  It  is  equal- 
ly true  that  the  soil  of  the  valley  where  the 
great  Asiatic  empires  rested,  was  the  gift 
of  its  two  great  rivers.  The  Euphrates  ris- 
ing in  the  northern  table  lands  ot  Armenia, 
and  flowing  round  to  the  west  and  then 
east  and  south,  and  the  Tigris  starting 
near  the  same  place  yet  reaching  the  valley 
by  a  much  shorter  route  east  and  south  of 
the  mountains,  have  literally  brought  down 
and  "  dumped  "  along  the  valley  a  loam  of 
amazing  richness  and  of  great  depth.  The 
rolling  lands  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
— the  region  of  Assjrria,  and  the  almost  un- 
broken plain  of  the  lower  part — the  region 
of  Babylonia,  were  the  gift  of  the  rivers  first 
robbing  however  the  plateaus  of  the  distant 
north.  In  this  nature  was  thoughtful.  In 
the  extreme  cold  of  those  mountain  eleva- 
tions the  soil  could  yield  little  of  its  rich- 
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ness  in  ''  seed  for  the  sower  and  bread  for 
the  eater."  The  rivers  bore  it  to  a  warmer 
climate  ;  and  there  it  generously  gave  sup- 
port to  the  most  crowded  population  history 
tells  us  of^  save  that  which  flourished  under 
the  Rameses  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

What  preparations  natiu'e  makes  when 
the  empires  are  coming  !  The  Sovereign 
Ruler  decreed  that  mighty  cities  and  mam- 
moth kingdoms  should  dominate  in  the  val- 
ley ;  and  the  rivers  were  set  to  the  work  of 
making  them  habitable.  Mr.  Munson  and 
hid  steam  shovels  have  done  astonishing 
things  in  the  "  Back  Bay  " — making  it  the 
site  of  a  new  Boston.  But  ages  before  this 
the  Nile  and  the  Mesopotamian  rivers  did 
greater  things  in  that  line  !  Naturally  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  wanted  to  take 
a  "  short  cut "  to  the  Caspian  or  the  Black 
Sea  ;  but  they  had  a  "  mission."  So  the 
Euphrates  must  take  a  long  and  winding 
journey  of  1800  miles,  and  the  Tigris  must 
travel  at  least  a  thousand  miles,  way  down 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  all  this  just  to  give 
a  chance  to  the  pompous  braggart,  Tiglath* 
pileser,  and  luxurious  Sardanapalus  and 
terocious  Sennacherib,  and  conquering  yet 
conquered  Esar-haddon,  and  last,  yet  a 
great  way  from  being  least,  vainglorious 
yet  humanly  speaking  really  great,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Give  die  old  monarchs  credit 
for  making  an  enterprising  if  not  a  wise  and 
exactly  virtuous  use  of  the  opportunity. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years  they  kept 
things  lively  in  the  valley,  and  they  kept  ■ 
the  peoples  outside  of  the  valley  lively  too 
—  rather  more  so  than  was  comfortable. 

In  another  and  important  particular  we 
may  note  quite  a  contrast  between  the  two 
histories  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mesopotamian 
Valley ;  and  it  may  well  be  stated  here  be- 
cause it  largely  gives  character  to  the  whole 
course  of  Babylonish  and  Assyrian  history. 
We  had  occasion  to  state  that  Egypt  had 
its  Goths  and  Vandals  in  a  race  of  Shep- 
herd Kings  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Canaan.  There  is  aLso  a  tradition  of  a  bar- 
baric invasion  from  Ethiopia.  But  any 
such  descent  upon  Egypt  as  that  which  was 
so  common  in  the  barbaric  descents  upon 
Rome,  was  quite  exceptional  in  the  Nile 
valley.  There  were  natural  barriers  to  bar- 
baric inroads.     There  was  nothing  in  the 


South  strong  enough  for  such  a  raid — ^what' 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  tradition  re- 
specting -Ethiopia.  On  the  West  it  was 
desert  On  the  East  was  the  Red  Sea. 
And  the  only  pass  into  the  valley  from  the 
centres  of  barbaric  population,  was  the  road 
difficult  to  find  through  Palestine.  On  the 
whole,  the  Egyptians  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  their  destiny  with  very  little  dis- 
turbance down  to  the  comparatively  late 
period  of  Persian  ambition  and  conquest. 

But  on  all  s|des  of  the  Mesopotamia^ 
Valley  save  the  South,  were  warlike  races 
eager  to  pounce  on  the  cities  of  the  plain 
for  spoib,  and  very  often  for  conquest. 
Particularly  the  Medes  and  Persians — ^per- 
haps the  ancestors  of  those  who  took  these 
names — were  ever  on  the  alert  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  feast  on  the  spoils  of  the  empires. 
So  at  the  North  and  in  Syria  were  tribes 
very  much  after  the  pattern  of  the  Vandals 
who  caused  dismay  to  the  successors  of  the 
Csesars.  Hence  trom  early  Chaldaea  away 
down  to  the  fall  of  Belshazzar,  th^xareer  ot 
enipires  in  the  Euphrates  reg^n,  was  that 
of  conquest  by  foreigneKs  and  o£  recon- 
qiiest  In  Egyptr  there  was  much  of  Qvil 
war.  In  Assyria  the  strife  a^  home  was 
often  abruptly  allayed  in  the  sense  of  com- 
mon danger  from  th^  barbaric  Mede. 

Remember  this^was-  an  ag«  -wkutn  Right 
was  supposed  to  rest  on  Might.  No  Baby- 
lonish king  ever  whimpered  even  if  the  for- 
eigner made  him  flee.  He  knew  and  con- 
fessed that  in  a  change  of  circumstances  he 
wouM  do  just  tha  8am«k  lo.  £uct  he  had 
contempt  for  the  neighbor  who  had  not  the 
courage  and  the  enterprise  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  his  possessions.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  ill-will  on  the  score  of  wrong 
suffered  between  the  invader  and  the  in- 
vaded. War  was  looked  upon  as  the  nat- 
ural state,  and  every  one  was  welcome  to 
whatever  he  was  strong  enough  to  take  and 
hold. 

A  good  number  of  important  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  old  Asiatic  empires,  have  been 
well  established  from  the  first ;  and  th^ 
reappear  in  all  the  histories.  But  there  have 
been  the  greatest  confusion  and  uncertainty 
as  to  their  chronological  order.  Some  of 
the  histories  start  off  by  saying  that  Assyria 
is  the  oldest  of  the  empires.    Others  wiU 
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give  the  priority  to  Babylonia.  Yet  othef 
writers  tell  us  that  these  were  really  one 
empire  with  two  capitals  —  that  it  was 
Assyria  when  Nineveh  was  the  ruling  city, 
and  Babylonia,  when  Babylon  was  the  cen- 
tre of  power.  And  nearly  every  writer  up 
to  a  very  recent  period  put  Chaldaea  down 
as  the  latest,  and  as  culminating  in  the 
person  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  brief,  the 
accepted  story  v^as  that  the  history  began 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  and  worked 
its  way  down  towards  the  sca  where  the 
rrvers  empty. 

But  a  new  set — ^yes  a  new  species — of  his- 
lonaas  appeared  in  the  persons  of  Botta, 
Layard>  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson;  and 
while  their  ktbors  are  incomplete,  and  their 
discoveries  quite  fragmentary,  they  have 
v«ry  deariy  established  the  r^ht  order  of 
tlie  facts.  It  is  now  regarded  as  quite  cer- 
tain that  so  fiu-  from  being  the  youngest, 
C^haldsa  was,  in  fact,  the  oldest  of  the 
TaMey  empires  ;  that  so  far  from  starting  at 
the  North  and  working  down,  it  started 
w4tfa  Chaldsea  at  the  South  and  gradually 
spread  North.  Abd  this  is  the  chronologi- 
cal order:  ChaMea,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Later  Babylonia  *,  then  ending,  as  was  the 
cwtomift  that  age,  in  a  Persian  conquest 

But  I  weH  know  that  with  much  of  this, 
I  lose  most  of  my  readers.  Let  me  then 
submit  something  not  quite  so  "  dry,"  yet 
btaring  oa  this  chronological  question.  It 
is  cmious  to  note  how  Rawlinson  found 
out  where  the  valley  history  begins,  what- 
ever indiflference  we  may  feel  in  regard  to 
tire' fact  when  found  out. 

Suppose  now  a  foreigner  to  enter  Boston 
fbr  the  first  time,  full  of  curiosity  to  learn 
which  part  of  the  city  is  oldest  and  which 
is  recent  Need  he  put  so  much  as  a  ques- 
tion to  tker  antiquarian  ?  Can  he  not  see 
the  fsicts  by  simply  passing  through  the 
city?  Why,  every  old  building  at  the 
North  End  tells  him  that  the  city  began 
there.  He  comes  up  to  the  more  central 
part  of  the  city  and  the  "  medieval  '*  char- 
acter of  the  older  structures,  tells  him  that 
this  part  came  next.  He  goes  to  the  South 
End  and  to  the  Avenues  on  the  new  made 
land  of  the  Back  Bay.  Does  he  need  that 
any  one  shall  tell  him  that  all  this  is  re- 
cent?   So  in  New  York,  who  could  be  in 


doubt  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  and  Pearl 
streets,  of  the  houses  near  Madison  Square, 
and  the  palaces  on  Madison  and  Fifth  Av- 
enues ?  Now  the  explorers  who  have  un- 
earthed the  ruins  in  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  discover — of  course  not 
so  distinctly  yet  with  distinctness  enough 
to  settle  the  problem — which  is  oldest,  and 
which  is  nearest  modern.  The  remains 
are  most  crude  in  the  Lower  Valley  ;  they 
are  more  advanced  in  and  near  Nineveh. 
The  books  have  not  been  explicit,  but  the 
monuments  leave  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt. 

Coming  now  more  directly  to  the  history, 
it  is  a  point  gained  —  one  that  satisfies 
something  better  than  mere  curiosity — to 
have  even  a  date  determined.  What  would 
we  not  give  for  just  one  fact  of  human  life 
— the  life  ox  such  beings  as  we — on  one  of 
the  planets  ?  So  the  mere  antiquity  gives 
inexpressible  value  to  the  merest  item  of 
information  so  long  ago  as  B.  C.  2234.  For 
reasons  which  satisfy  the  most  cautious  his- 
torians and  antiquarians,  that  is  the  date  at 
which  history  begins  in  the  great  Valley  of 
Mesopotamia. 

Chaldaea  had  a  chronologist  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  Mantbeo. 
His  name  was  Berosus.  He  was  a  priest 
in  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Babylon,  and  was 
in  his  prime  about  250  B.  C.  He  compiled 
a  history  of  Babylon,  and  this  includes  the 
earliest  period  in  the  valley.  His  authori- 
ties were  from  the  archives  of  the  temple. 
He  professed  to  be  but  a  compiler.  His 
work  like  that  of  Mantheo  is  lost,  and  only 
fragments  of  it  are  preserved.  These, 
however,  give  a  tolerably  connected  ac- 
count of  the  early  period  ' 

But  just  here  comes  the  very  serious 
question,  Can  we  believe  Berosus  t  And 
this  question  is  made  the  more  serious  from 
the  fact  that  Berosus  has  a  competitor.  As 
long  ago  as  B.  C.  400,  during  a  civil  war  in 
Persia,  a  physician  to  one  of  the  kings 
wrote  a  history  of  Persia.  His  name  was 
Ctesius.  He  was  a  Carian  from  one  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  These 
two  authors  go  over  the  same  ground  in 
their  accounts  of  the  first  empires ;  and 
they  are  at  wide  and  hojK:l^s^^eement! 
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Then,  neither  seems  to  have  been  a  genius 
at  all  comparable  to  Mantheo,  and  in  both 
the  mythical  element  predominates  fear- 
fully. Were  we  to  accept  either  we  should 
have  an  ancient  history  that  would  make 
Menes  a  "modern."  In  the  absence  of 
other  and  contemporary  tests,  neither 
Ctesius  nor  Berosus  would  be  of  much  ac- 
count. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  Chaldsean 
historians  had  very  little  to  build  on  save 
Ctesius  and  Berosus.  With  some,  Cte- 
sius was  the  accepted  authority ;  with  others 
Berosus.  Of  course  the  historians  differed. 
But  within  the  last  half  century  a  new  au- 
thority has  come  forward.  Of  course  we 
have  reference  to  the  monuments  so  re- 
cently discovered  and  interpreted.  Layard 
and  more  particularly  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  have  made  even  the  bricks  of  the  val- 
ley— which  are  covered  with  inscriptions — 
speak.  Their  language  is  indeed  very  im- 
perfect, and  their  articulation  more  imper- 
fect still, — that  is,  the  progress  of  deci- 
pliering  the  meaning  of  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions is  very  slow,  often  uncertain,  and 
in  the  result  very  crude  and  fragmen- 
tary. Yet  something  solid  and  trustworthy 
has  been  determined.  That  something  is 
very  valuable.  Slight  as  it  is,  and  barren 
of  details,  it  at  least  serves  as  a  key  to  the 
ancient  mystery.  Here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  I  must  ask  my 
readers  to  do  what  I  have  done — take  the 
word  of  Rawlinson  and  his  few  co-laborers. 
Probably  not  twenty  persons  on  the  globe 
are  competent  to  verify  the  interpretations. 
Rawlinson  has  us  in  his  power.  As  we  can 
know  nothing  at  all,  we  cannot  accuse  him 
of  ignorance  !  We  have  every  reason  for 
thinking  him  a  writer  of  integrity.  We 
therefore  believe  him.  The  result  of  all 
this  new  light  is  to  make  Ctesius  worth- 
less, and  to  give  considerable  credence  to 
Berosus.  In  this  way  we  reach  that  very 
early  date :  A  kingdom  in  Chaldaea,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley 
— in  the  region  whose  southern  boundary 
is  now  called  the  Persian  Gulf— B.C.  2234. 

Out  of  Mantheo  we  got  a  city,  Memphis 
and  a  king,  Menes.  Out  of  neither  Berosus 
nor  the  monuments  do  we  get  either  city  or 
king.    We  simply  get  the  bald  fact  of  a  civ- 


ilization considerably  advanced  beyond  the 
nomadic  state,  in  the  territory  described. 
The  aborigines  of  America  lived  by  hunt- 
ing— they  had  not  intelligence  enough  to 
live  by  tillage.  So  they  had  no  houses,  no 
homes,  ho  communities.  It  is  a  great  step 
forward  and  upward,  when  the  human  intel- 
ligence sees  that  the  earth  can  be  made  to 
yield  abundantly,  and  when  it  has  the  arts 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry.  The 
Chaldaeans  were  husbandmen.  Their  soil 
was  rich  beyond  parallel  save  in  the  Egyp- 
tian valley.  And  there  were  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ready  to  serve 
them.  Not,  however,  like  the  Nile  did 
those  Asiatic  rivers  regularly  come  to  "  the 
rescue."  They  had  to  be  brought.  The 
proofs  yet  remain  that  those  early  people 
knew  the  art  and  the  value  of  irrigation. 
They  had  not  simply  canals,  but  a  system 
of  canals ;  and  they  had  also  embank- 
ments. There  are  also  remains  of  temples 
very  crude  of  plan  and  structure,  yet  serv- 
ing religious  uses.  And  they  had  society 
— they  lived  in  organized  villages  or  com- 
munities. 

We  give  the  Egyptians  credit  for  being 
first  among  the  ''  men  of  science."  But  the 
probability  is  that  in  one  of  the  sublimest 
of  all  studies,  the  Chaldaeans  were  before 
them.  The  clear  sky  and  the  consequently 
brilliant  spectacle  of  the  starry  vault  gave  a 
special  opportunity  to  the  Chaldsean  sages. 
Astronomy  takes  its  start  in  the  mind 
which  first  sees  in  the  stars  and  planets 
more  than  appears  to  the  sensible  vision. 
The  night  sky  doubtless  impressed  the 
same  image  on  the  retina  of  Newton's  dog 
Diamond,  as  on  the  retina  of  Newton  him- 
self—as Carlyle  has  reminded  us.  All  that 
Newton  saw  over  and  above  what  his  dog 
saw, — that  is,  all  that  the  mind  say  in  ex- 
cess, or  explanation,  of  what  the  eye  saw, — 
was  just  so  much  of  astronomy ;  and  the 
diflference  between  the  crudest  astronomer 
and  Herschel  is  one  of  degree.  As  a  Pro- 
visional statement  we  must  give  the  old 
Chaldseans  credit  for  first  seeing  with  the 
mind  things  which  the  sensible  vision  never 
sees,  in  looking  at  the  starry  canopy.  They 
made  the  discovery  that  there  was  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
that  there  was  an  order  or  law  regulating 
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their  rotations.  Particularly  in  regard  to 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  they  made 
the  discovery  that  they  had  an  orderly  se- 
quence, and  they  even  calculated  the  times 
of  their  return.  A  proof  of  their  early 
knowledge  in  this  regard,  is  in  the  interest- 
ing fact,  that  while  at  a  later  period  the 
Magi,  or  "wise  men  "  of  Persia,  worshipped 
the  elements,  the  Chaldseans  had  a  syste- 
matic, even  temple  worship,  of/ the  sun,^ 
moon  and  planets. 

The  modern  science  of  philology  has 
already  established  a  shadow  of  probability 
that  there  was  a  community  of  race  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans  ;  and 
possibly — we  can  almost  say  probably — 
each  knew  of  the  other.  But  in  any  proba- 
bility the  intercommunication  must  have 
been  very  imperfect  A  few  years  ago, 
Russia  sent  to  Lowell  for  a  man  to  set  up 
a  cotton  factory.  If  some  old  Chaldaean 
prince  could  have  sent  to  Cheops  for  an 
engineer,  possibly  we  might  have  found 
even  at  thb  late  day  monuments  in  stone — 
a  pyramid,  a  sphinx,  or  a  temple.  The  dis- 
tance of  stone  quarries  might  have  proved 
a  difficulty,  but  no  obstacle  to  the  genius 
and  enterprise  which  put  in  place  the  mam- 
moth blocks  which  make  the  King's  Cham- 
ber. Probably  whatever  of  civilization  ex- 
isted B.  C.  2234  was  purely  Chaldaean,  mov- 
ing in  its  slow  way,  while  the  seat  of  em- 
pire on  the  Nile  was  shifting  back  and 
forth,  and  making  the  people  unhappy,  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Thebes. 

We  have  really  given  all  of  the  old  Chal- 
dxan  history.  Read  the  volumes  now  ex- 
tant on  the  subject,  and  we  find  the  details 
are  about  processes  and  proofs.  The  things 
actually  given  when  reduced  to  the  solid  of 
history  amount  to  no  more  than  is  here  so 
briefly  sketched.  For  particulars  we  must 
come  to  a  much  later  period,  and  we  must 
go  North  up  the  valley.  As  we  take  this 
two-fold  course,  the  nebulae  begin  to  con- 
solidate and  take  form  and  name,  and  tol- 
erably well  bounded  States  s^pear,  and 
with  some  record  of  events. 

Before  taking  leave  of  old  Chaldaea  two 
peculiarities  in  the  meaning  of  this  word 
must  be  carefully  described.  In  the  first 
place  there  never  was  what  may  literally 
have   been   called  a  Chaldaean  territory. 


The  name  of  the  land  all  the  way  North  up 
to  the  shifting  Assyrian  boundary,  was 
Babylonia.  In  this  general  name,  Chaldaea 
was  embraced  as  a  very  vague  specialty. 
All  the  way  from  Maine  to  Mexico  is  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  New  Eng- 
land is  a  specific  part  of  this  territory. 
What  New  England  is  very  clearly  to  the 
United  States,  Chaldaea  was,  very  dimly 
however,  to  Babylonia.  When  our  history 
began  it  was  Plymouth,  it  then  became 
Massachusetts,  and  later  still  the  United 
States.  Chaldsea  was  simply  a  Plymouth. 
As  then  the  history  enlarges  and  covers 
more  and  more  of  territory, — especially  as 
it  goes  farther  and  farther  to  the  North, — 
it  naturally  loses  its  special  name  of  Chal- 
daea for  the  generic  name  of  Babylonia. 

Again,  some  reader,  anxious  for  more  in- 
formation, may  go  from  this  Short  History 
to  the  voluminous  writers,  and  he  will  be 
sure  to  find  a  Chaldaean  empire  away  to 
North,  with  Babylon  for  a  capital,  and  with 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Nabonassar  for  its 
first  king — ^all  with  the  exact  date  B.  C. 
747.  What  he  will  thus  find  is  doubtless 
good  histor>'.  A  word  will  show  that  it 
does  not  conflict  with  what  I  have  here 
condensed  as  the  Chaldaean  history  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  disappearing  as  north- 
ward "  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

One  of  the  well-defined  and  valuable 
contributions  to  human  knowledge  made 
by  the  modern  science  of  philology,  is 
this:  In  the  early  time  the  race  which 
dwelt  in  the  Mesopotamian  Valley  was  the 
Akkad.  Of  this  Akkad  race  the  Chaldseans 
were  a  branch.  It  was  the  happy  preroga- 
tive of  this  Chaldaean  branch  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  science  and  learning — as  we  have 
seen,  their  priority  in  astronomy  being  a 
case  in  point  Then  at  the  beginning  the 
Chaldsean  was  a  learned  language,  and  all 
through  the  Valley  history  down  to  Neb- 
uchadnezzar and  Belshazzar,  it  continued  to 
be  "  the  learned  langiiage."  It  was  there- 
fore the  language  of  a  literary  caste ;  as 
Rawlinson  tells  us :  *'  was  in  ^ct  the  lan- 
guage of  science  in  the  East  as  the  Latin 
was  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages." 
By  what  series  of  transformations  this  name 
of  a  human  caste  became  applicable  to  the 
dynasty  which  rose  with  Nabonassar  in 
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Babylon  B.  C.  747.,  there  is  no  need  that  we 
describe  here.  We  but  state  an  authenti- 
cated fact  It  was  a  Chaldaean  rac4  who 
started  history  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  word  Chaddaean  has  its  peculiarly  lit* 
erary  meaning  as  descriptive  of  the  empire 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  made  so  grand. 

We  have  seen  that  we  must  go  to  the 
north  —  to  be-  precise  we  should  say  north 
west  —  for  our  next  specific  date.  We  go 
a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  place  where 
the  Tigris  empties  into  the  Gulf ;  and  we 
have  a  date  well  worthy  of  Provisional  ac- 
ceptance, B.  C.  i860.  It  is  still  the  old 
Chaldaean  dynasty  ;  but  that  local  name  is 
gone.  It  is  called  Babylonia;  and  Ismi- 
dagon  is  king. 

In  this  movement  of  300  miles  up  the  val^ 
ley,  and  in  time,  of  near  four  centuries,  the 
one  particular  that  deafly  emerges,  is  the 
existence  of  a  dty  as  the  capital  of  empire. 
We  have  come  upon  Babylon  —  the  old 
Babylon ;  not,  bear  in  mind,  the  later  Baby- 
lon, founded  on  the  same  site,  and  ruled 
over  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  will  take 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  get  down  to 
this  great  monarch  so  famous  in  prophecy. 
But  beyond  this  one  fact  of  a  city — and  Is- 
mi-dagon  as  king,  with  the  many  general* 
lacts  of  civilization  it  necessarily  includes 
— ^we  as  yet  hanee  very  little  information  at 
all  specific. 

We  a£^n  movie  to  the  north.  If  we  ab* 
rutly  pass  down  full  six  hundred  years,  a 
very,  important  event  is  found  to  be  authen- 
tic — the  revok  of  the  people  north  of  the 
Bal^lonish  l]]ie«--a  vacancy  very  indetermi* 
nate  a  revolt  from  Vhe  Chaldee-Babylonian 
rule.  In  the  year  B.  C.  1 273, — various  ways 
verify  the  date  with  much  exactness, 
—  a  well  defined  kingdom  appears  in  full 
vigor  in  the  upper  valley  ;  and  the  great^ 
name  of  Assyria  becomes  conspicuous.  Of 
course  in  so  fertile  a  region  there  had  long 
been  a  population,  and  a  few  inscriptions' 
are  thought  to  recognize  the  names  of  kings 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  Without  doubt  this* 
population  with  its  immediate  rulers,  wa» 
suib^t  to  the  power  that  centred  in  Baby* 
Ion.  Tradition  teUs,  and  monuments  seem 
to  confirm  the  tradition,  that  the  lower  val- 
ky  was  exposed  to  continued  assaults  from 
hostile  tribes  in  Arabia.  As  neither  moun- 
tains nor  water  served  for  natural  protec- 


tion against  Arabian  invasion,  and  as  the 
products  of  valley  dvilization  must  have 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  desert  tribes, 
—  if  such  there  were, —  it  seems  probabi« 
in  the  nature  of  the  situation  tiiat  Chaldaear 
first,  and  afterwards  Chaldee-Babylonia, 
were  subject  to  barbaric  ini;Qiskyns  from  the 
South-west  In  a  period  of  internal  weak- 
ness^ caused  by  this  border  trouUe,  a  re^ 
volt  in  the  North  woiM  be  natural.  In  feet 
the  tradition  makes  Arabian's  invasion  the 
occasion  and  the  opportunity  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  the  Upper  Valley  — 
that  of  Assyria.  But,  however  occasioned, 
the  fact  is  historic.  Babylonia  has  a  war- 
like and  threatening  neighbor  — one  strong 
enough  to  excite  the  fear  of  competition  for 
empire^n  Assyria  certainly  as  eariy  as  B. 
C.  1273.  But  the  probabifittes  are  strong 
that  while  Assyria  appears  in  threatening 
proportions  at  this  date,  the  actual  revolt 
and  independence  were  much  earlier. 

If  any  reader  of  this  is  familiar  widi  the 
popular  histories,  he  wiH  see  that  we  are 
making  no  account  of  certain  names  so" 
graphic  in  the  classical  writers  —  Ninus, 
the  great  queen  Semiramis,  and  a  very- 
wicked  monster  whom  they  csdl  Sardanap«> 
alus.  The  severer  tests  of  historic  crcdibilitjr 
have  now  banished  these  personages  to  the 
region  of  hkit^.  And  so  we  are  passing  by" 
the  Bible  Nimrod,  the  "  mighty,  hunter,** 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  exact  date  of 
Nimrod  and  the  exact  emiHre  he  represents 
are  not,  as  yet,  properly  identified  in  the* 
chronology ;  though  we  must  add  that  just 
so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  monu** 
ment  becomes  reliable,  does  the  Scripture 
record,  all  along,  command  respect. 

We  gvft  certainty  to  the  existence  of  a 
strong  nation  in  Assyria  —  strong  enough 
to  give  a  Babylonish  king  uneasiness  —  at 
the  (fate  B.  C.  1273;  We  give  strong /n?5- 
Miity  to  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian  pow- 
er, though  in  less  formidable  strength,  at 
a  much  eariier  date.  And  this  is  the  au- 
thority. Whoever  visiti  tfie  British  Mu- 
seum may  see  a  tablet  dtig  out  of  an  As-' 
Syrian  ruin.  On  this  tablet  are  the  names 
of  three  Assyrian  kings,  which  Rawlinson* 
thinks  belong  to  a  much  earlier  date  than 
B.  C.  1273, —  kings  who  may  have  led  the 
revolt  against  the  Chaldee-Babylonian  dy- 
nasty;  and  he^«{si|^«,Jg^^  probable 
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date  in  the  century  between  B.  C.  1650  and 
1550.  Two  of  these  kings  are  represented 
9a  making  treaties  with  the  power  in  the 
Lower  valley. 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation,  the  fact 
of  independence  at ,  the  earlier  date  is  es- 
tablished. The  fact  however  is  conclusive 
that  whatever  the  date  of  its  independence, 
it  existed  in  strength  sufficient  to  alarm 
Babylon  in  B.  C.  1273. 

But  we  are  eager  to  reach  a  period  where 
there  is  something  more  than  generalities 
and  the  names  of  kingSv  We  would  hasiten 
to  the  period  when  old  Assyria  —  no  longer 
a  misty  province  of  Babylonia,  no  longer  ii% 
inere  revolt,  no  longer  in  bare  dc;>endeffce, 
-—  rises  to  the  grandeur  of  empire,  and  ia 
tiurn  is  the  conqueior  of  its  old  mafiter,  ml*- 
ipg  over  the  whole  valley. 

Greatness,  in  the  human  acceptance  of 
t]ie  word,  first  appears  in  the  career  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs.  The  course  of  em* 
pire  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  take»  out- 
line and  character  and  gives  details  when, 
the  first  Babylon  goes  down,  and  the  fivst 
AsJiyria  goes  up. 

We  therefore  again  move  to  the  North. 
We  again  come  to  a  period  less  reanote.  We 
«hall  pause  at  B.  C.  mo.  We  drq;>  the 
c^d  chronologists  and  asking  Rawlinsoa  t<^ 
interpret,  consult  the  inscriptions.  We  a^ 
him  to  tell  us  what  comes  next  after  thiSr 
hasty  look  at  the  first  Babylon  ;  after  this^ 
hasty  but  unsatisfactory  introduction  to  Is« 
mi-dagon  in  that  early  period,  as  man^ 
QBnturies  anterior  to  Christ,  as  we  are  sub- 
aeiquent  to  his  advent;  after  this  look  at- 
tbe  tablet  in  the  Bntish  Museum  with  its 
tecord  of  kings  in  the  Upper  valley :  we  eiw 
tt^at  him  to  give  us  something  tangible  and 
specific  Rawlinson  at  once  replies :  "Come 
with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  a  spot  whei» 
the  very  archives  of  okL  Assyria  are  kept, 
and  in  good  preservation  to  this  very  day  !" 

The  most  important  ot  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  —  impor- 
tant in  the  particular  of  monumental  in- 
scriptions admitting  of  interpretation  and 
80  revealing  the  early  history  of  Assyria  as 
an  empire  ^^  are  in  the  modern  dty  of  Khi« 
leh-Sherghat  The  ancient  city  here  ex? 
humed  or  identified  is  known  in  the  ancient 
world  as  Asshur.  It  is  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  full  40  miles  south  of  ancient 


Nineveh.    Of  this  ancient  ruin — ^rather  city 
of  ruins  —  Rawlinson  says : 

**  Long  lines  of  low  mounds  mark  the  pa* 
sttion  of  the  old  waUs»  and  show  that  <he 
shape  of  the  dty  was  quadrangular.  Ths 
chief  object  is  a  large  square  mound  or  plat- 
form, two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,, 
and  in  places  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  composed  in  part  of  sunrdried 
bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and 
exhibiting  occasionally  remains  of  a  casing 
of  hewn,  stone,  which  may  once  have  endr« 
ded  the  whole  structure.  About  midway 
en  the  north  side  of  the  platform,  and  close 
upos  its  edge,  is  a  high  cone  or  pyramids 
The  rest  of  the  platform  is  covered  with 
the  renuuns  of  waUs  and  with  heaps  of  rub^ 
bish,  but  does  not  show  much  trace  of  im-* 
portsmt  buildings." 

Whether  or  not  this  andcnt  dty  was  old* 
er  than.  Nineveh  is  a  question  yet  unset-^ 
tied;  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it,  under 
the  name  of  Asshur,  was  the  first  capital 
of  Assyria  after  the  independence  of  Baby* 
h»  was  secured.    Now  what  gives  Kileh- 
Sherghat  (we  will  keep  the  modern  name) 
extreme  imp<Htance  is  the  fact,  that  here 
have  been  found  impressed  on  the  bricks,  a 
history  of  (me  of  Assyria's  great  kings — a 
bisterywhich  is  legible,  sucdnct  and  com* 
plete  beyond  most  of  the  valley  inscriptions^ 
RawlWisofi'and  his  co-laborers  baveunques* 
tkmablygot  something  here  which  merits 
Ml  confidence.     It  is  a  record  of  the  ex« 
ploks  of  the  monarch)  who  in  B.  C.  11 10 
made  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  an  empire, 
subduing  Babylonia  and  turning  it  into  a- 
province  of  Assyria.  He  was  a  fearful  brag- 
gart.   The  inscriptions   declare  that    Ti-* 
glath-pileser  *<  subjugated  the  whole «artK ;" 
Slat  his  father  was  **a  subduer  of  foreign 
countries,"  and  that  he  "  reduced  all  the 
lands  of  the  Magian  world ;"  that  his  grands 
£s^r  was  ^estat^shed  in  strength  in  the 
government  of  Assyria;"  that  his  great 
grandfather  "  ruledover  the  people  of  Bel ;" 
that  his  great-great-grand  father  was  "  the 
king  who  first  organized  the  country  of  As* 
Syria."     In  other  inscriptions  he  boasts  o£ 
ftvc  campaigns  in  which  he  "  conquered  for- 
ty-two countries,  with  their  kings,"  and 
"brought  them  under  one  government." 
These  interpretations  exactly  agree  with 
pictures  of  the  same  monarch  in  bas  relief 
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now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  and  French 
museums.  Evidently  by  the  date  B.  C. 
I  no,  Babylonia  was  down,  and  Ass3rria 
up.*  And  the  ascendency  was  on  the  whole 
well  maintained  for  at  least  three  centuries. 

From  this  boasting  yet  really  great  mon- 
arch we  come  to  a  new  and  well  determined 
date,  B.C.  930.  A  real  Sardaaapalus  now 
appears  —  a  monarch  of  vast  enterprise. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  works  of  art 
more  than  for  his  conquests.  He  causes 
numerous  buildings  to  be  erected,  chief  of 
which  was  his  palace  360  feet  long  by  300 
feet  wide.  Next  comes  a  son  of  Sardanap- 
alus,  the  great  conqueror  of  western  Asia, 
Shalmaneser.  Numerous  pardcuars  of 
this  monarch  are  given  in  the  17th  and  iSth 
chapters  of  2  Kings.  At  this  date  Assyrian 
history  is  in  good  degree  the  Bible  history 
—  particularly  of  Jvdah,  Israel,  Samaria, 
Damascus  and  Egypt  Even  the  Assyrian 
story  makes  prominent  the  names  of  Ahaz, 
Hoshea,  Benhadad,  Hazael,  Jehoram,  and 
Jehu. 

Pass  down  now  to  the  period  about  750 
B.  C,  and  another  Tiglath-pileser  appears. 
He  is  the  second  of  that  name.  We  find 
liim  all  powerful  on  the  Assyrian  throne, 
and  almost  as  much  of  a  conqueror  as  the 
first  of  the  name.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  him  inasmuch  as  important  details  of  his 
conquests  are  given  in  the  Scriptures. 

A  few  passages  interesting  in  themselves 
are  specially' important  in  this  connection. 
Turning  to  2  Kings  xv  :   29,  we  find  this  : 

"In  the  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  Tig^tb-pile- 
aer  king  of  Assyriaf  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-betb-maa- 
chah  and  Janoah  and  Kedesh  and  Hazor  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Nai^tali,  and  carried  them  captive 
to  Assyria.*^ 

Now  turn  to  xix  :  7,  10 : 

"  So  Ahai  seat  messengers  to  Tiglath-pileser,  kiiig  of 
Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant,  and  thy  son ;  0(Mne  up, 
snd  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me. 

^*  And  king  Ahas  wait  to  Damascus  to  naoet  Tiglatb- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria«  and  saw  an  altar  tlot  was  at  Da- 
mascus." 

Next  read  this  fi-omi  Chronicles  v:  6, 
26: 

''Beeiah  his  son,  whom  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria 
carried  captive  ;  he  was  prince  of  the  Renbenhes. 

'*  And  the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  sprit  of  Pul  king 
of  Israel,  and  the  spirit  of  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  he  carried  them  away  even  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manassdi,  and  brou^^t  them 
unto  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Haxa,  and  to  th«  riT«r  Go- 
muoif  oBlo  thia  dsgr." 


One  more  citation  from  2  Chronicles 
xxviii.  19-21. 

**  For  the  Lord  brought  Jndaii  low  because  of  Ahaa 
king  of  Israel;  for  he  made  Judah  naked,  and  txan^gressed 
sore  against  the  Lord. 

And  Ti^ath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  came  unto  him, 
and  distrMsed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not. 

For  Ahas  took  away  a  portion  out  of  the  house  of  tha 
Lord,  and  out  of  the  house  of  the  king,  and  of  the  princes, 
and  gave  it  unto  the  king  of  Assyria ;  but  he  helped  him 
not" 

These  passages  show  that  Tiglath-pileser 
Second  was  an  ambitious,  powerful  and 
successful  conqueror,  and  that  as  late  as 
B.  C.  741  (to  be  precise)  Babylon  was  still 
in  the  dust,  and  Assyria  all  powerful  and 
comprehensive. 

Of  this  second  Tiglath-pileser  one  fact  is 
of  peculiar  interest,  especially  to  those  who 
have  a  love  of  Old  Testament  history. 
There  is  one  characteristic  of  this  history 
whereof  he  is  the  creator.  How  much  is 
made  of  the  "  Babylonish  Captivity,"  every 
one  mast  know  who  gets  even  the  most 
superficial  idea  of  Jewish  history.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar took  Jerusalem,  and  literally 
carried  the  whole  of  the  "  able  bodied  "  in- 
habitants to  Babylon.  He  left  behind  only 
the  lame,  sick  and  effeminate.  "And  he 
[Nebuchadnezzar]  carried  away  all  Jerusa- 
lem, and  aH  the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty 
men  of  valor,  even  ten  thousand  captives, 
and  all  the  craftsmen,  and  smiths :  none  re- 
mained, save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people 
of  the  land."  —  2  Kings  xxiv.  14, — the 
whole  chapter  and  also  the  twenty-fifth  are 
givenr  to  this  "  Babylonish  Captivity." 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  this  only  an 
imitator.  The  old  Assyrian  kings  centu- 
ries before  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
this  kind  of  a  wholesale  capture—the  ob- 
ject being  to  make  the  conquered  people 
less  troublesome,  and  this  by  destroying  in 
their  hearts  the  patriotic  element  The 
idea  was  original  with  Tiglath-pileser  Sec- 
ond. It  is  not  much  to  his  credit,  but  let 
his  name  have  the  honor  whatever  it  may  be. 
We  have  now  gone  through  what  we  may 
call  the  desert  epochs  of  the  empire  histo- 
ries— ^the  few  and,  in  so  many  particulars , 
vague  sketches  attempted,  being  the  scat- 
tered oases  which  Layard  and  Rawlinson 
have  discovered  and  put  into  geographical 
position.  Poor  as  our  story  is,  no  man 
could  have  written  it  half  a  century  ago. 
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In  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  en- 
terprise which  has  added  even  this  little 
to  solid  ancient  history,  it  has  an  impor- 
tance not  likely  to  be  over-estimated.  But 
this  is  not  alL  Agassiz  sees  a  fossil  scale, 
and  forthwith  creates  the  entire  fish. 
,Cuvier  sees  a  piece  of  bone  an  inch  in 
lengthy  and  at  once  draws  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  animal  It  is  but  a  small  frag- 
ment that  has  been  determined  in  regard  to 
Chaldsea  and  early  Babylonia  and  early 
Assjnia.  But  that  fragment  contains  the 
history  of  the  whole,  the  same  as  Cuvier*s 
bit  of  bone  contains  the  whole  skeleton. 
We  have  but  few  facts,  and  these  scattered, 
but  in  them  we  have  the  spirit,  scope,  and 
character  of  the  old  empires  in  the  great 
Valley  of  Mesopotamia. 

We  are  through  the  desert.  We  now  en- 
ter a  field  of  history  which  is  aU  **  oasis  " — 
if  this  little  abuse  of  the  word  may  be  tol- 
erated. From  the  second  Tiglath-pileser 
we  have  in  connected  annals,  as  well  as  in 
monuments  much  more  easily  deciphered 
than  those  of  earlier  date,  a  tolerably  con- 
nected and  complete  record  of  Assyria  and 
the  later  Babylonia.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled  no  longer  to  make  the  most  of 
each  diamond  dust  of  fact,  but  to  select 
from  rather  copious  materials. 

Our  history  promises  to  be  "short" 
We  therefore  pass  by  much,  and  condense 
what  we  telL  We  should,  however,  play 
Hamlet  and  leave  the  part  of  Hamlet  out, 
if  we  did  not  pause  to  look  at  the  great  fig- 
ure of  the  monarch  so  famous  in  Scripture, 
so  integral  in  the  history  of  the  /'  chosen 
people  " — the  mighty  Sennacherib.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  even  greater 
Nebuchadnezzar,  no  other  of  the  valley  kings 
ever  approached  this  old  Assjrian  ruler. 

If  for  no  other  reason  we  must  make 
mention  of  Sennacherib— his  name  is  first 
associated  with  ''great  Nineveh."  He  is 
as  much  a  part  of  Nineveh,  as  David  or 
Solomon  is  of  Jerusalem.  Just  one  fact 
proves  that  there  was  a  Nineveh  before 
Sennacherib — ^he  rebuilt  it  But  what  it 
was  before  there  was  occasion  for  rebuild- 
ing, very  little  is  known.  As  a  capital  at 
least,  and  capital  of  Assyria,  it  first  emerges 
with  the  name  of  the  great  Assjnrian  king. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  while  Nineveh 
was  located  on  the  East  side  of  the  Tigris, 


and  on  the  territory  including  the  modern 
Mosul,  it  was  itself  a  flexible  territory.  Its 
heart  changed  positions — sometimes  far- 
ther up  the  valley,  at  other  times  farther  to 
the  South,  then  to  the  East  Possibly 
each  successive  monarch  wanted  a  new 
capital,  and  so  would  move  just  out  of  the 
territory  previously  occupied,  and  build  a 
new  centre  of  power.  And  this  explains 
the  fact  that  Layard  discovered  mounds 
and  ruins — and  the  ruins  of  capitals  too— 
at  several  points  miles  remote  from  one  an- 
other, and  the  territory  of  ruins  is  very 
great ;  and  is  described  not  by  square  acres 
but  by  square  miles.  Yet  this  was  **  Nine- 
veh, an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days 
journey," — words  made  intelligible  by  our 
description  which  includes  several  capital 
centres,  with  large  unoccupied  spaces  inter- 
vening. But  the  particular  section  which 
Sennacherib  rebuilt  has  been  identified  in 
the  mounds  opposite  the  modem  Mosul  — 
mounds  which  are  embraced  in  a  circuit  of . 
about  eight  miles.  But  Sennacherib's  Nine- 
veh— that  is  the  whole  area — ^was  much 
larger.  One  of  his  own  inscriptions  claims 
that  the  circuit  of  the  wall  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles.  * 

But  we  are  to  "condense."  In  brief 
then  Sennacherib  dime  to  the  throne  of  As- 
syria, B.  C  704.  He  died— was  murdered 
by  his  own  sons — ^B.  C.  680.  Fgr  this  long 
period  of  twenty-four  years  —  equalled 
only  by  the  longer  reign  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar in  Babylon — we  have  quite  full  annals. 
The  history  is  given  not  alone  in  classic 
authors,  not  alone  in  Scripture,  —  where 
however  it  is  quite  full,— but  now  in  the 
"  Taylor  Cylinder."  This  is  a  prism  of  six 
sides  whereon  Sennacherib  gives  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  lines  of  "  exceedingly  fine 
and  minute  characters."  Those  twenty- 
four  years  were  given  to  conquest  without, 
and  to  building  within.  Nations  were  con- 
quered and  palaces  were  constructed.  He 
makes  the  claim  that  in  Babylon  and  Chal- 
daea — the  lower  part  of  the  valley — ^he  de- 
stroyed thirty-two  cities,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  villages,  and  came  back 
with  200,000  prisoners  !  This  we  may  as- 
sume is  more  than  a  "  slight  exaggeration;" 
but  such  kings  as  he  never  went  to  con- 
quest on  a  small  scale.  Having  put  Baby- 
lon— always  a  troublesome  neighbor— -un- 
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dcr,  and  having  mastered  the  Valley,  he 
turned  upon  the  Medes  ;  then  on  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  then  on  the  Philistines ;  then  on 
the  Egyptians — a  conqueror  all  the  time. 
The  one  exception  was  in  Judea.  He 
drove  Hezekiah  into  JerusaJcm,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  give  tribute  ;  but  Jerusalem 
itself  was  not  taken.  It  was  the  one  re- 
buff that  mortified  him.  Let  the  sacred 
historian  tell  the  Interesting  story.  "There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the 
king  of  Assyria,  He  shall  not  come  into  this 
city,  [Jerusalem]  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a 
bank  against  it.  By  the  way  that  he  came, 
by  the  same  sl\all  he  return,  and  shall  not 
come  into  this  city,  saith  the  Lord.  For  I 
w.ll  defend  this  city,  to  save  it,  for  mine 
own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  fourscore 
and  five  thousand:  and  when  they  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all 
dead  corpses.  So  Sennacherib  king  of  As- 
syria departed,  and  went  and  returned,  and 
dwelt  at  Nineveh." — 2  Kings  xtx.  32-36. 
•  But  Sennacherib  had  captives  enough. 
His  kingdom  must  have  been  overrun  with 
them.  And  we  incline  to  believe  him  when 
he  boasts  that  he  employed  360,000  in  re- 
building Nineveh. 

Can  we  believe  Sennacherib  that  he  built 
a  palace  covering  eight  acres?  Yes,  for 
Layard  dug  into  it,  and  took  its  measure  I 
Of  course  it  is  a  ruin,  but  it  is  more  than 
Cuvier's  piece  of  bone,  or  Agassiz'  fish 
scale.  Its  size  and  ground  plan  have  been 
discovered.  If  it  had  a  roof — probably 
parts  of  it  had  no  covering— it  makes  Mr. 
Gilmore's  Coliseum  small.  What  a  won- 
derful revelation  was  that  unearthing! 
Half  a  century  ago  a  traveller  would  have 
seen  nothing  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  but 
barren  mounds.  Xenophon  with  his  Ten 
Thousand  passed  over  it  B.  C.  400,  and  as 
he  describes  nothing,  he  probably  saw  and 
suspected  nothing.  One  would  as  soon 
have  inferred  a  buried  city  in  the  Mohawk 
valley.  Mr.  Layard  put  his  spade  into  it, 
and  laid  bare  much  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
very  ground  work  of  Sennacherib's  build- 
ing.    He  did  this  about  thirty  years  ago  ! 

In  these  old  empires  no  internal  tie  held 


them  together.  The  monarchy  was  prone 
to  disintegrate.  A  mighty  monarch  all  the 
time  at  successful  conquest,  mechanically 
held  the  incongruous  elements  together. 
A  weak  monarch  soon  lost  not  simply  his 
sceptre — the  very  kingdom  itself  went  to 
pieces.  It  seemed  a  misfortune  to  an  em- 
pire to  have  a  very  great  king,  for  his  suc- 
cessor was  uniformly  weak — ^at  least  by 
contrast :  and  this  was  fatal  No  empire 
of  the  Valley  long  survived  a  powerful  ruler. 
Esar-haddon  murdered  his  fether  Sennach- 
erib, and  became  his  successor.  He  was 
not  equal  to  the  position ;  though  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  ruler,  for  he  was 
successful  in  several  raids  uoon  other  king- 
doms. There  was  a  decline  in  Assyria  un- 
der his  sway.  After  the  death  of  Esar- 
haddon,  Assyria  soon  disappears  about  B. 
C.  650. 

A  thousand  years  before,  Babylon,  as  we 
saw,  was  in  power,  and  Assyria  was  a  weak 
yet  growing  element  of  revolt.  During 
that  period  Babylon  has  "gone  under," 
and  Assyria,  ruh'ng  from  Nineveh,  has 
been  in  the  ascendent.  Now  Babylon  has 
another  chance.  We  have  a  second  Baby- 
lonia. Just  how  we  cannot  learn,  but  by 
some  method.  Later  Babylonia  springs  up 
under  the  rule  of  Nabonassar.  It  rose  to 
full  greatness  under  the  one  king  who 
eclipsed  the  great  Sennacherib — the  greater 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  monarch  ruled 
forty- three  years,  B.  C.  604-561.  He  and 
his  empire  were  Chalda^an  in  the  Uartud 
use  of  the  word,  as  explained  in  another 
connection.  His  exploits  even  if  con- 
densed would  fill  pages.  He  carried  on 
terrible  and  successful  war  in  Egypt  against 
King  Neco.  He  tried  Tyre,  renewed  the 
seige,  re-renewed,  and  at  last  conquered  all 
who  did  not  flee  to  the  island.  Sennacherib 
took  tribute  from  Jerusalem ;  but  Neb- 
uchadnezzar took  Jerusalem  itself,  its  king 
Zedekiah,  and  all  the  people  "save  the 
poorest  sort ; "  and  carried  them  all  to 
Babylon.  Read  the  particulars  of  this 
"  Babylonish  Captivity  "  in  2  Kings,  par- 
ticularly in  chapters  23,  24,  25 ;  and  read 
yet  other  particulars  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
But  Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  than  a 
conqueror.  He  built  Babylon—the  Baby- 
lon of  his  own  empire.  Huge  mounds  in- 
dicate the  site  of  the  old  city,  and  the  nihis 
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brought  to  light  repeat  the  old  story  but  to 
confirm  its  essential  features.  The  Eu- 
phrates ran  South  through  the  city,  divid- 
ing it  near  the  middle.  Ditches  were  out- 
side the  walls.  These  were  said  to  be  five 
rods  wide  at  the  base,  and  to  rise  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On 
the  top  tour  chariots  could  drive  abreast. 
An  area  of  fifteen  miles  square  was  en- 
closed. There  were  twenty-five  gates  to  a 
side.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
towers  to  guard  the  walls.  There  were  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  squares  in  the 
city ;  and  gates  entered  through  the  river 
walls.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  monu- 
mental proof  of  all  this.  The  story  is, 
however,  Nebuchadnezzar  like.  He  would 
have  done  such  things  if  he  could  !  Now 
think  of  his  palace,  on  a  platform  six  miles 
in  circumference ;  three  walls  enclosing  it ; 
its  brazen  gates  made  of  the  brass  which  the 
terrible  heathen  took  from  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Do  you  believe 
all  this  ?  It  cannot  be  proved.  But  the 
story  has  Nebuchadnezzar's  characteris- 
tics. 

But  the  greatest  marvel  remains.  We 
give  the  story  as  it  comes.  We  can  pro- 
duce no  witnesses.  It  has  simply  the  same 
Nebuchadnezzar  stamp. 

The  wife  of  the  great  monarch  came  from 
a  mountain  home  in  Armenia.  She  could 
not  endure  the  "  wearysome  flat "  of  the 
Babylonish  plain.  She  must  have  a  moun- 
tain 1  Unquestionably  she  was  a  woman  of 
strong  mind.  The  husband  could  break 
empires,  and  transport  bodily  the  Hebrew 
nation  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but 
he  obeyed  his  wifel  He  would  make  a 
mountain.  Such  was  the  Hanging  Garden 
—  an  artificial  hill  400  feet  in  height ;  ter- 
raced symmetrically  from  base  to  summit ; 
resting  on  a  fi^me  work  of  wood  ;  watered 
by  the  Euphrates,  forced  to  the  top  by  ma- 
chinery ;  the  top  literally  surmounted  with 
trees ;  and  the  terraced  sides  a  garden  1 
We  can  hardly  wonder  that  as  he  walked 
in  his  palace  and  recalled  his  wonderful 
achievements,  he  should,  in  the  intoxication 
of  pride,  exclaim,  "Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?  " 

We  pass  by  the  details  of  his  sad  fall  — 
who  does  not  know  the  story  ?  —  and  come 


to  his  successor  Belshazzar.  This  monarch 
has  a  melancholy  prominence  in  Scripture. 
With  all  the  worldliness  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  none  of  his  greatness  and  enter- 
prise, it  fall^  to  his  hard  lot  to  protect  the 
last  of  the  Valley  empires  against  the  all 
conquering  Persian.  Cyrus  the  great  gen- 
eral is  on  the  outside  ;  Belshazzar  is  within 
—  the  mighty  walls  the  impassable  barrier. 
The  vain  glorious  Babylonian  trusts  to  the 
brick  defence.  While  with  his  nobles  and 
the  minions  of  his  pleasure  he  is  feasting  in 
revelry,  and  the  entire  city,  in  contempt  ot 
an  impossible  invasion,  abandons  itself  to 
mirth  and  dissipation,  Cyrus  has  hit  upon 
an  expedient  which  never  entered  the 
heads  of  the  doomed  king  and  his  people. 
He  turns  the  course  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and  upon  its  dry  bed  marches  his  army  i/«- 
d^  the  wall,  and  enters  the  great  city ! 
Belshazzar  is  "surprised."  But  the  Per- 
sian has  enclosed  him.  Babylon  is  taken. 
Persia  all  devouring  has  added  great  Baby- 
lon to  its  domain;  and  the  Valley  Em- 
pires disappear  from  history.  Let  this 
sketch  close  in  the  graphic  and  descriptive 
words  of  the  sacred  penman  : 

"  And  thou  his  [Nebuchadnezzar's]  son, 
O  Belshazzar,  hast  not  humbled  thine 
heart,  though  thou  knewest  all  this  ;  But 
hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the  Lord 
of  heaven;  and  they  have  brought  the 
vessels  of  his  house  before  thee,  and  thou 
and  thy  lords,  thy  wives  and  thy  concubines, 
have  drunk  wine  in  them  ;  and  thou  hast 
praised  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass, 
iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor 
hear,  nor  know ;  and  the  God  in  whose 
hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy 
ways,hast  thou  not  glorified.  Then  was  the 
part  of  the  hand  sent  from  hhn  ;  and  this 
writing  was  written.  And  this  is  the  writ- 
ing that  was  written,  MENE,  MENE,  TE- 
KEL,  UPHARSIN.  This  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  thing.  MENE ;  God  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it 
TEKEL ;  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  art  found  wanting.  PERES  ;  Thy 
kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians." — Dan.  vi.  22-28. 

Babylon  fell,  and  in  its  £U1  closed  the 
history  of  17  centuries  of  empire  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  B.  C.  538. 
Rev,  G,  H.  Emerson. 
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The  Tomb  of  Sir  William  Pcppcrcll. 

CSir  William  PepperdPs  birth-place  and  residence  were  at  Kittery  Point  He  rommandfid  the  colonigf  at  the  nc- 
ceseful  capture  of  Louisbtng  from  the  French  and  was  the  only  native  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  was  ever  created 
a  Baronet.  He  died,  after  a  long  sickness,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1759.  The  vast  poasessioas  he  left  to  hia  hein 
were  confiscated  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  X778.] 

In  a  lone  deserted  held, 

Where  the  bluest  violets  bloom 
When  the  May  winds  roam  the  valleys, 

Stands  a  stately  marble  tomb ; 
Not  a  rose,  or  vine,  or  flower, 

Clings  around  it ;  love's  sweet  spell 
Long  has  vanished  from  its  portals  ; 

Of  its  hme  alone  we  tell. 

Many  years  have  come  and  vanished 

Since  this  silent  sleeper  led 
To  the  storming  of  a  fortress 

Ranks  of  men  now  lying  dead, 
Where  New  England  won  a  victory  I 

And  this  gray  old  tombstone's  name 
High  upon  the  scroll  of  honor. 

Was  the  first  in  song  and  fame ! 

Full  a  hundred  years  have  vanished 

Since  that  proud  and  happy  day, 
When  his  ships,  all  richly  laden 

Gathered  in  this  fair  blue  bay. 
When  these  green  fields  all  around  us 

With  his  nodding  harvests  shone, — 
Wealth  and  pride,  and  state  and  honor. 

To  this  tomb  they  all  have  flown  I 

Yonder  in  his  stately  mansion 

Once  the  halls  were  all  aglow 
With  the  music  and  rejoicings 

Of  the  days  of  long  ago. 
Now  his  portrait  hangs  forgotten 

On  the  ancient  time-worn  wall, 
And  the  strangers'  feces  gather 

In  his  proud  ancestral  Hall. 

In  this  tomb  he  lies  forgotten  ; 

But  the  ancient  tales  will  tell 
Of  the  Master  who  was  honored, 
'    And  the  faithful  Friend,  as  well ; 
fetter  than  the  feme  which  crowned  him, 

Better  than  his  wealth's  great  store. 
Are  these  records  which  present  him 

True  and  just,  forevermore. 

Martha  Remick. 
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OUR  CHART. 

That  was  a  wise  benefactor  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege who  in  providing  for  two  alternate- 
lectures  to  be  given  to  the  school  as  a  per- 
petual annuity,  chose  as  the  theme  of  one 
of  them  "  The  sufficiency  of  Christianity  to 
meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  man  in  time 
and  eternity."  Few  are  the  topics  that  it 
would  not  be  presumption,  if  not  folly,  to 
stereotype  as  a  subject  of  discourse  forever ; 
few  the  themes  that  one  might  dare  expect 
would  be  germain  to  every  age  and  every 
changing  condition  of  human  thought.  But 
if  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  condition  can 
prove  anything  in  this  regard,  surely  eight- 
een hundred  years  have  tested  the  gospel 
of  Christ  in  its  pertinence  to  human  thought 
and  life ;  have  proved  enough  of  its  exhaust- 
less  adaptability  to  human  affairs  to  warrant 
the  faith  that  it  will  be  the  same  living 
fountain  as  long  as  human  institutions  en- 
dure. 

It  is  not  to  the  discussion  of  this  great 
theme  that  we  propose  to  lend  ourselves. 
What  may  be  the  reasonable  wants  of  man 
in  eternity  is  hardly  within  our  province  to 
determine  here  and  now,  although  we  may 
well  assure  ourselves  that  his  reasonable 
hopes  for  eternity  find  confirmation  in  the 
gospel  promises.  Neither  is  it  within  our 
province  to  consider  the  mission  of  Christi- 
anity to  mankind  as  a  whole ;  glancing  over 
these  Christian  centuries,  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
do,  to  observe  how  deep  a  hold  it  is  taking 
upon  the  nations,  working  out  from  age  to 
age,  imperceptibly  to  each  generation,  the 
problem  of  the  millennium  on  the  earth. 
The  point  on  which  our  thought  has  fastened 
is  more  immediate  and  individual  It  re- 
lates to  the  sufficiency  of  Christianity  to 
meet  the  wants,  not  of  man  in  the  abstract, 
but  of  men  in  their  every  day  experience ; 
its  reliability  as  a  chart  to  the  individual 
vrayfarer,  on  what  he  more  and  more  finds 
to  be  the  deep  and  perilous  sea  of  life. 

Vol.  XLYIII-xo 


No  mariner  makes  his  voyage,  though 
for  the  thousandth  time,  without  bis  chart. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  sailor  upon  life's 
sea  is  that  he  has  never  made  the  voyage 
before.  He  knows  nothing  of  its  perils  until 
he  encounters  them.  We  should  think  more, 
doubtless,  of  this  written  chart  which  we 
carry  in  our  bibles,  if  it  did  not  take  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  to  teach  us  our 
need  of  it.  If,  having  once  learned,  through 
life-long  experience,  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  every  detail  of  life,  we  could 
begin  again,  with  all  this  heavenly  wisdom 
at  command,  what  a  divine  thing  might  life 
become  !  This  may  be  the  privilege  of  that 
eternity  to  which  we  ard  hastening ;  but 
here  at  least  it  is  impossible.  We  open  our 
eyes  to  the  value  of  our  bible,  and  the  truth 
with  which  it  has  impregnated  the  very  at- 
mosphere, only  as  the  stress  of  actual  living 
drives  us  to  an  ark  of  refuge  or  presses 
home  to  us  our  need  of  help. 

So  we  grow  up  into  the  meanings  of  the 
sacred  word  as  we  grow  into  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  men,  when  they  speak 
to  something  within  ourselves.  We  begin 
to  comprehend  Shakspeare  when  we  begin 
to  see  the  world  through  Shakspeare's  eyes. 
And  how  all  our  subsequent  experience 
quickens  out  understanding  of  that  wonder- 
ful genius,  his  crystalline  sentences  flashing 
into  the  mind  with  light  undreamed  of 
until  life  ifself  became  our  teacher !  The 
love  of  song  and  story  seems  mere  rhapsody 
until  the  heart  by  supreme  experience 
enters  that  charmed  land  and  finds  that  the 
thing  itself  makes  all  language  poor.  So 
life  and  its  needs  breathes  into  the  letter  of 
Scripture  its  living  soul.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  learned,  perchance  in  the 
Sabbath  lessons  of  early  youth,  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  or  the  beautiful  words  of  St. 
John  ?  They  were  little  more  than  beautiful 
words  then.  But  in  storing  them  away  in 
your  heart  did  you  not  ^^4s}^ttf?>tban 
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you  knew  ?  As  life  and  its  meaning  have 
deepened  about  you  and  your  bark  has 
gone  forth  upon  strange  billows,  have  they 
not  come  back  like  doves  to  your  windows, 
laden  with  peace  and.  hope  and  strength  ? 
"  You  get  more  out  of  it  than  there  seems 
to  be  in  it,"  said  a  young  girl,  doubtingly, 
to  one  who  was  talking  over  with  her  a 
scripture  lesson.  **On  the  contrary  I  have 
but  just  begun  to  see  what  there  is  in  it," 
was  the  reply ;  "  to  touch  that  infinity  of 
meaning  which  can  never  be  expressed  in 
words  of  mine." 

The  gospel  is  a  palimpsest,  with  many 
writings.  He  who  runs  may  read.  But  the 
careful  reader  sees  underneath  this  outward 
letter  a  scripture  of  deeper  meaning.  While 
held  to  the  fire  of  life's  trials  and  needs, 
the  old  and  sacred  Word  of  the  Spirit,  the 
original  handwriting  of  flame,  shines  forth 
with  its  divine  radiance.  This  old  Bible 
which  we  were  wont  to  see  upon  the  grand- 
father's kneo,  or  holding  the  rapt  eyes  of 
the  mother  in  the  quiet  Sabbath  afternoons, 
—  it  has  no  fashion  which  passes  away 
with  theirs.  The  generations  are  not  be- 
coming so  wise  as  to  outgrow  it.  Like  the 
world  of  nature,  it  greatens  as  the  mind 
rises  into  its  comprehension.  "  I  find 
little  trouble  with  the  letter  of  the  script- 
ure," said  an  intelligent  Christian,  "  since 
I  go  to  it  not  for  criticism  but  for  guidance. 
Asking  prayerfully  to  be  led  into  its  mean- 
ing, making  it  my  daily  study  and  the  man 
of  my  counsel,  I  find  it  grows  into  my  rev- 
erence and  faith,  and  never  fails  my  need." 

There  is  something  in  the  construction 
of  our  gospel  records  that,  appearing  to 
have  been  due  simply  to  chance,  yet  adds 
to  our  sense  of  their  many-sided  complete- 
ness. They  are  not  the  decrees  of  God 
simple  and  absolute,  spoken  from  the  high- 
est heavens.  They  are  the  word  of  God  as  it 
has  been  apprehended  by  many  minds,  and 
applied  by  themselves,  through  heaven-di- 
rected, to  the  circumstances  of  life.  There  is 
what  we  may  call  a  procession  of  the  gospels, 
each  fitting  into  and  completing  the  other,  so 
that  in  the  end  no  possible  human  experi- 
ence seems  to  have  been  left  unprovided 
for.  See  how  the  record  opens  with  the 
simple  narrative  of  Christ's  daily  liie,as  told 
by  the  eye-witness  Matthew,  and  confirmed 


in  the  more  terse  and  forcible  record  of 
Markjthe  scribe  of  St.  Peter.  Consider  how 
Luke  the  scholar  adds  to  this  the  conversa- 
tions, arguments  and  parables  of  our  Lord, 
giving  us  their  deeper  hold  upon  his  person- 
ality, their  explanation  of  his  purpose  and 
motive ;  and  then  how  a  diviner  light  is 
shed  back  over  them  all  by  that  wonderful 
fourth  gospel,  "the  heart  of  Christ"  Yet 
how  much  our  gospel  would  lose  of  its  ful- 
ness had  we  not  added  to  all  this  the 
words  of  those  co-workers  with  the  evangel- 
ists, each  speaking  in  his  own  way  his  own 
great  thought  of  God  and  of  man.  Who 
can  estimate  the  worth  of  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  gospel  ?  or  of  the  instructions  of  James 
and  Peter  as  a  guide  to  Christian  living  ? 
The  picture  of  Christ,  even,  has  a  touch  of 
incompleteness  until  we  turn  to  the  last 
epistle  of  Paul  and  find  that  revelation  so 
unspeakably  precious  to  tempted  and  strug- 
gling souls  —  "  He  was  in  all  points  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And 
we  come  to  the  last  book  to  find  that  most 
affecting  of  all  appeals  to  the  heart,  at  once 
so  tender  and  so  strong,  '  Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock."  It  is  as  if  Christ, 
taking  at  first  hand  the  bread  from  heaven, 
had  blessed  and  broken  it  among  his  disci- 
ples, who  in  turn  had  distributed  it  among 
the  multitude  in  fragments  suited  to  every 
individual  need. 

Taken  in  this  fulness  we  risk  nothing  in 
saying  that  no  soul  ever  sought  strength  or 
guidance  from  the  gospel  in  vain.  Nay,  he 
who  has  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  its 
words  does  not  need  to  seek  its  guidance  ; 
it  comes  to  him,  surprises  him  in  his  temj>- 
tation,  startles  him  in  his  carelessness  and 
folly,  and  makes  its  own  instinctive  warning 
and  command.  "  Lead  me  in  a  plain  path," 
the  prayer  of  the  ancient  psalmist,  has  been 
answered.  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
any  one  who  has  tried  though  never  so 
feebly,  to  follow  the  Master,  whether  he  has 
found  any  exigency  of  life,  any  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack  of  the  adversary  for 
which  the  gospel  had  no  recognition  and 
no  provision.  The  Christian  is  never  long 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  way  of  his  duty.  He 
may  dislike  to  hear,but  the  merciless  words 
flash  themselves  upon  his  understanding. 
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and  compel  his  sense  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness to  respond.  They  may  call  his  con- 
duct by  hard  names  ;  they  will  consent  to 
no  compromise  with  the  perilous  sweetness 
of  the  temptation  ;  but  they  will  not  leave 
him  to  an  easy  conscience  or  a  doubtful 
steering  between  right  and  wrong.  Spite 
of  himself,  even,  they  will  teach  him  the 
way.  He  may  be  sailing  on  a  new  and 
strange  voyage  ;  but  he  will  find  every  reef, 
every  current,  every  sunken  rock  down  on 
that  chart  of  the  New  Testament 

Certain  wise  ones  of  our  day  are  talking 
about  a  new  Bible  that  shall  supersede  our 
gospel  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It 
shall  contain  something  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  ;  it  shall  contain  the  great  precepts  of 
all  religions  and  the  noblest  thoughts  of 
the  world's  wise  and  good  of  all  ages.  That 
would  be  a  great  and  noble  book  ;  — but 
would  it  answer  any  need  of  tempted  and 
troubled  humanity  that  is  not  answered  by 
the  Bible  we  have  ?  Not  to  speak  of  its 
consolations  to  the  heart,  can  we  have  a 
nobler  ideal  of  holiness,  a  clearer  pre- 
sentation of  truth,  a  loftier  standard  of  duty, 
a  more  perfect  guide  to  all  right  living  than 
that  which  our  New  Testament  gives  us, 
and  by  which  its  revelation  is  stamped  as 
divine  ?  Ah,  no,  —  what  we  need  is  not  a 
better  gospel.  It  is  better  hearts  to  obey 
the  gospel  we  already  have. 


JUBILEE  NOTES. 

As  we  said,  the  Jubilee  is  over  and  all 
the  world  knows  about  it.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  only  four  weeks  ago  the  Grena- 
diers and  the  Garde  Republicaine  and  the 
Kaiser  Franz,  Strauss  and  Madame  Leut- 
ner  were  all  unknown  and  non-existent  to 
us  save  in  the  dim  perspective  of  expecta- 
tion ?  How  much  one  can  live  in  a  month, 
in  this  Boston, — how  much  of  the  great 
world  one  can  get  without  going  beyond 
easy  reach  of  one's  own  do:)r-bell !  It 
reads  like  a  fairy-tale  that,  since  last  sit- 
ting at  this  quiet  desk  and  jotting  down  the 
latest  preparation  for  the  then  nebulous  fes- 
tival, the  best  music  the  round  world  can 
furnish  has  come  to  our  doors  and  invited 
.us  to  listen ;  that  the  sweet  singers  and 
the    cunning   players   upon    instruments. 


many  of  whom  had  no  common  speech  with 
us  but  the  universal  language  of  music,  had 
gathered  from  far  over  seas  and  from  many 
lands  to  give  us  not  only  their  best  of  song 
but  their  best  of  national  friendship  and 
love ;  that  the  great  international  Jubilee 
has  marshalled  its  mighty  harmonies,  and 
they  have  passed  into  life  and  memory  to 
be  henceforth  a  part  of  both. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  not  being  forced 
to  say  anything  about  events  till  all  the 
world  beside  has  had  its  say.  One  has  the 
benefit  of  many  opinions  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  his  false  and  hasty  impres- 
sions. But  there  is  a  corresponding  loss 
in  the  freshness  and  individuality  of  the 
impression.  And  to  express  just  this  hon- 
est individual  impression  is,  we  take  it,  the 
best  service  the  individual  can  render  to 
his  audience,  on  any  subject  This  is  es- 
pecially true  when  they  have  the  facts  al- 
ready, and  nothing  is  really  required  of  him 
but  to  give  the  subjective  view,  the  way 
his  own  personality  stands  affected  to- 
wards the  matter. 

THE  JUBILEE  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  feet  that  we  are  calleif  upon  to  take 
this  view  of  the  Jubilee  startles  us.  What 
•  we  think  about  it  ? — we  fear  we  have  not 
thought  about  it  at  all.  We  \i2LVt  felt  it. 
We  have  absorbed  it.  We  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  it.  But  we  confess  we 
have  not  once  thought  to  look  upon  it  with 
a  critic's  eye,  or  set  ourselves  to  analyzing 
the  emotions  it  was  at  any  given  time  ex- 
citing in  our  breast.  How  profoundly  we 
pitied  those  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants 
of  the  press  room  who  were  obliged  to  tell, 
hour  by  hour,  just  how  the  thing  was  go- 
ing, and  how  its  musical,  dramatic  and  pa- 
triotic qualities  struck  upon  the  artistic 
sense!  Who  can  feel  anything,  who  knows 
himself  obliged,  in  five  minutes,  to  express 
how  he  feels  in  the  neatest  manner  possi- 
ble ?  The  poet  never  thinks  of  his  poem 
while  he  is  living  it,  be  assured,  or  it  would 
never  be  written. 

It  would  be  hard,  we  imagine,  for  one  to 
give  in  a  paragraph  a  very  accurate  state- 
ment of  his  impression  of  the  Jubilee  as  a 
whole.  It  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  fitting  use  of  certain  much- abused  ad- 
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jectives  of  large  and  rather  indiscrimi- 
nate significance.  When  for  instance  we 
returned  from  the  afternoon  concert  and  re- 
ported it  as  "  magnificent,"  every  one  who 
had  been  understood  what  we  meant.  And 
the  phrase  "  perfectly  splendid,"  found  now 
and  then,  during  Jubilee  days,  some  excuse 
for  being. 

There  is  indeed  in  the  word  magnificent, 
some  true  description  of  the  Jubilee,  as  a 
spectacle,  as  a  manifest  result  of  enterprise, 
energy  and  courage,  and  as  the  giver  of 
more  great  musical  attractions  to  the  pub- 
lic through  a  single  medium  than  had  ever 
been  dreamed  of  before  or  will  probably 
ever  be  attempted  again.  In  all  these  re- 
spects it  was  unique  and  inspiring.  Bos- 
ton was  quietly  conscious  that  she  was  doing 
a  great  thing,  and  took  solid  satisfaction  in 
it,  day  by  day. 

THE  GREAT  NOISE. 

In  one  thing  we  were  all  disappointed, 
how  happily  we  need  not  say, — in  the  quiet 
and  order  that  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  festival.  The  turmdil  and  fanfiiro- 
nade  that  were  expected  throughout  the 
whole  city  failed  to  appear.  The  gibes 
about  the  great  noise  to  be  heard  in  Boston 
that  sister  cities  took  delight  in  making,* 
hardly  hit  their  mark  inside  the  Coliseum 
and  not  all  without.  Those  who  had  an- 
ticipated a  perpetual  Foiuth  of  July  reck- 
oned, not  without  their  host,  but  on  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  host  from  that  which  ap- 
peared. The  noise  and  confusion  and  dis- 
comfort of  this  Jubilee,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1869  was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  size.  There  was  no  crowding  at  the 
doors,  no  blocking  of  the  ways.  The  vast 
audiences  slid  into  their  places,  and  again 
dissolved  and  melted  away,  one  scarcely 
knew  how.  So  admirably  were  the  ar- 
rangements suited  to  the  multitude  that 
they  found  their  way  in  and  out  with  as 
little  trouble  as  at  their  own  house-doors 
or  churches.  To  borrow  what  Martineau 
says  of  the  widening  out  of  the  cosmos  by 
science,  the  dimensions  are  greater,  but  it 
is  a  multiplication  of  the  same  thing.  The 
relative  order  is  the  same,  and  "  reason 
finds  its  way  hither  and  thither  precisely  as 
before." 


CONTINUANCE   IN  WELL-DOING. 

Nor  did  the  long  continuance  of  the  fes- 
tival seem  to  disturb  its  audiences  more 
than  the  immense  size.  Those  who  ex- 
pected to  be  tired  of  it  the  first  week  went 
with  equal  zest  on  the  third  ;  and  all  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  heaf"  those  first 
fresh  concert^  went  home  and  told  the  tale 
with  so  much  gusto  that  not  a  member  of 
the  family  had  stolidity  enough  left  to  re- 
sist attending  the  Jubilee  at  least  for  one 
day  thereafter.  To  the  looker-on  it  seemed 
the  same  audience  ;  yet  we  doubt  if  within 
a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  there  were  many 
scores  who  did  not  sooner  or  later  form  a 
part  of  that  ceaseless  and  apparently  change- 
less procession  of  listeners. 

THE  EXTERNALS. 

Amid  all  this  going  and  coming  the  horse 
cars  were  the  only  places  where  absolute 
discomfort  reigned.  Long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience has  led  us  to  expect  them  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  rather  than  the  van  of  civ- 
ilization. But  we  dared  indulge  a  vague 
suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  better  accom- 
modations for  the  public.  However,  the 
crowd  was  good-natured  and  patient,  and 
the  rules  about  being  in  place  fifteen  min- 
utes before  concert-time  not  rigidly  en- 
forced, so  all  managed  to  reach  the  grounds 
at  length  with  some  measure  of  tempsr  and 
spirits  left.  Moreover  many  learned  of 
their  ability  to  walk  a  good  English  mile  or 
possibly  two  or  three,  which  they  might 
never  have  tested  had  horses  been  more 
abundant. 

And  that  was  a  pretty  sight  on  the  way — 
of  well-dressed  crowds  all  tending  in  one 
direction,  of  pleasure  wagons  with  banners 
and  ribbons  and  the  gleam  T>f  white  dresses 
as  they  bore  in  their  detachments  of  the 
chorus  from  suburban  towns,  of  decorated 
buildings  and  floating  flags,  and  all  those 
wayside  displays  characteristic  of  a  city  in 
gala  dress.  Not  so  undeniably  delight- 
some were  the  mushroom  stores  and  tents 
that  had  sprung  up  all  along  the  plank  side- 
walks leading  to  the  Coliseum,  and  the  va- 
rious exhibitions  proclaimed  with  flaming 
placards,  like  the  living  whale  and  the  fat 
woman,  and  not  excepting  the  great  bal- 
loon that  gave  the  whole  place  the  air  of  a 
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circus  with  big  tent  and  side  shows.  And 
one  (Rdgti  tired  of  red  books.  Every  third 
pedestrian  carried  one,  every  passenger  in 
car  or  chorus-wagon  was  attended  by  one 
as  if  it  were  his  familiar.  At  street-cross- 
ings, at  the  depots,  far  out  in  quiet  villages 
it  was  the  same.  Grave  gentlemen  went  to 
and  from  business  each  with  red  book  un- 
der his  arm,  and  maidens  only  varied  the 
prevailing  carnation  by  having  them  deftly 
covered  and  scribbled  wtth  autographs. 
The  books  were  as  numerous  as  the  locusts 
of  Egypt  and  came  to  be  almost  as  great  a 
plague  to  beholders.  Think  of  the  money 
squandered  on  badges  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  chorus,  whose  red  book 
already  "  spotted  "  them  as  effectually  as 
did  the  mark  in  the  forehead  of  one  of  their 
earfier  ancestry. 

INTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 

But  once  inside' the  Coliseum  these  inci- 
dentals were  forgotten.  Here  was  the  Jubi- 
lee itself  in  full  realization.  The  wide 
stretches  of  the  amphitheatre,  filled  through 
all  its  remote  ascending  plane  with  the  im- 
mense chorus,  an  undistinguished  multitude 
of  fiices  ;  the  orchestra  arched  within,  itself 
numerous  enough  to  fill  a  large  church  and 
only  dwarfed  by  the  immense  numbers 
around ;  the  parquet  with  its  central  aisle 
six  hundred  feet  long;  the  vast  hollow 
square  of  the  galleries  never  but  once  filled 
but  in  whose  magnificent  distances  thou- 
sands of  people  easily  lost  themselves 
every  afternoon  ;  the  bannered  arches  over- 
head, the  scenic  display  of  the  walls  and 
the  gleam  of  statues  along  the  pillars  at 
cither  side  and  far  down  the  central  aisle 
where  the  eye  looked  out  upon  a  vista  of 
sunny  sky  and  gleaming  water  far  beyond, 
and  over  all  this  picturesque  scene  tlie  sun- 
Hght  falling  rich  and  warm  through  the 
tinted  windows, — will  any  one  who  saw 
that  vast  picture  forget  it  or  ever  expect  to 
see  its  like  s^in  ?  Simply  as  a  spectacle 
the  Jubilee  was  unsurpassed,  and  would 
have  paid  the  beholder  though  his  ears  were 
deafto  all  the  music. 

Next  to  the  vastness  what  most  im- 
pressed us  was  the  stillness  ;  not  absolute, 
but  a  quiet  like  that  of  the  forest,  full  of 
BuiltitudiDous    murmurs.      The    constant 


moving  oi  the  throng  and  the  fluttering  of 
thousands  of  fans,  were  like  the  rustle  and 
quiver  of  countless  forest-leaves,  and  the 
murmur  of  voices  and  low  tuning  of  instru- 
ments were  like  that  undertone  of  bird  and 
insect  whose  murmurous  drone  makes  part 
of  the  hush  of  the  forest.  It  was  the  vast- 
ness that  caused  the  stillness  here.  Peo- 
ple were  moving  everywhere,  we  saw,  like 
flies.  But  their  footfalls  like  their  size 
came  to  us  vastly  dimmished  by  distance. 
There  was  no  unity  in  the  great  multitude, 
there  could  be  none.  A  slight  ripple  on 
the  edge  of  the  crowd  now  and  then  told  of 
sickness  or  trouble,  but  it  was  noticed 
scarcely  so  much  as  an  army  would  notice 
the  bearing  off  of  a  single  wounded  man  in 
the  midst  of  an  engagement.  People 
fainted  by  dozens  in  the  chorus,  and  no  one 
knew  it  until  they  read  it  in  the  papers  the 
next  day.  On  the  day  when  all  the  world 
was  out  to  see  the  President,  the  chorus 
were  not  sure  of  his  presence  till  the  con- 
cert was  over.  A  beam  might  have  fallen, 
as  some  one  said,  and  killed  a  whole  row  of 
people  and  no  one  been  disturbed  outside 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

THE  MUSIC. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  music  that 
has  not  been  said  and  read  by  all  the  worid  ? 
Everybody  knows  how  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  flung  to  the  breeze  day  after 
day,  and  how  heartily  and  healthily  sick 
every  one  became  at  last  of  the  Anvil  Cho- 
rus, and  how  the  great  chorus  did  not  make 
a  noise  proportionate  to  its  size  and  felt  it- 
self to  be  uncomfortably  large  and  unwieldy, 
and  how  the  ambitious  music  was  gradually 
abandoned  and  the  programmes  adapted  to 
the  popular  taste.  The  weaknesses  of  the 
Jubilee  have  not  failed  to  be  reported  quite 
as  fully  as  its  merits.  But  neither  has  any 
one  been  left  in  ignorance  of  its  great  at- 
tractions, —  the  divine  singing  of  Leutner  ; 
the  brilliant,  fascinating  leadership  of  that 
prince  of  waltz-makers,  Strauss ;  the  rival 
bands  of  our  three  great  neighbors  across 
the  water  ;  not  to  mention  the  songs  of  Abt, 
led  by  himself,  and  the  reappearance  of 
Madame  Rudersdorf,  lately  with  us,  and 
the  brilliant  bouquet  of  our  own  artists, 
which  would  be  of  ^fg^tf,s^vey^gi^e 
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season  in  ordinary  musical  times.  With 
all  these  the  enterprise  simply  could  not  be 
a  failure.  They  compelled  appreciation 
and  often  woke  enthusiasm. 

But  let  it  be  confessed  that  the  crowds 
assembled  with  little  disposition  to  be  en- 
thusiastic in  their  hearts.  There  was  no 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  in  the  occasion ; 
in  this  respect  this  Jubilee  was  unfortunate 
compared  with  that  of  three  years  ago.  It 
did  not  exactly  mean  universal  peace,  and 
everybody  knew  it,  but  was  simply  a  gigan- 
tic personal  enterprise  that  took  that  con- 
venient catchword  of  a  name.  So  people 
went  doubtfully,  to  be  entertained,  not  to 
join  in  a  celebration.  Their  applause  was 
not  always  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
performance  even,  but  it  was  refreshing  to 
see  how  the  occasion  now  and  then  took 
hold  of  them  and  overpowered  them.  Ah, 
who  shall  ever  forget  how  his  heart  throbbed 
when  the  Kaiser's  splendid  band,  sixty 
strong  of  stalwart,  handsome  men  led  by 
their  black  eagles,  came  down  the  central 
aisle  playing  "  Hail  Columbia,  happy  land." 
—-or  when  the  English  leader  mounted  the 
platform  and  led  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
while  the  whole  audience  rose  as  one  man 
and  almost  drowned  it  with  wild  applause, 
and  Gilmore  by  a  happy  inspiration  caught 
up  their  very  heart-throbs  and  echoed  after 
them,  the  whole  combined  forces  of 
voices  and  instruments  joining  instinctively, 
"  Shall  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot."  Why 
even  the  New  York  papers  "gushed"  over 
that! 

THE  BANDS. 

Of  course  numberless  comparisons  of 
the  bands  have  been  made  where  ail  com- 
parisons are  invidious.  The  playing  of 
each  was  simply  perfect,  and  each  seemed 
best  while  one  listened.  They  bear  com- 
parison not  in  excellence  of  performance 
but  in  the  characteristics  of  their  perform- 
ance and  their  selections.  The  Germans 
are  most  ambitious  in  selections  and  most 
purely  classical  in  execution.  The  English 
play  with  a  characteristic  martial  force  and 
precision  that  is  very  inspiring ;  but  the 
peculiar  grace  of  the  French  style,  the  fine 
quality  of  their  instruments  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  solo  performers  give  them, 
perhaps,  the  palm  of  popularity. 


MADAME    LEUTNER. 

The  singing  of  Madame  Peschka-Leut- 
ner  must  be  spoken  of  by  itself,  for  we  have 
nothing  with  which  to  compare  it.     It  is  a 
wonder   and  a  revelation.      Comparisons 
among  great  singers  are  rarely  just,  but 
rarely  could  it  be  said  as  it  must  here  that 
comparisons  are  impossible.    Among  the 
thousands  who  heard  her  there  are  few  who 
could  not  say,  "we  have  never  heard  any- 
thing like  this  before,"  who  would  not  add, 
"we  shall  never  hear  anything  like  it  again." 
Such  a  voice  comes  not  oftener  than  once 
in  a  generation.    Among  all    the   single 
voices  it  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  faint 
in  the  vast  spaces,  and  tantalize  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  distance.    She  filled  and  satis- 
fied even  the  farthest  listener.     If  we  could 
forget  the  beautiful  Viennese,  standing  reg- 
nant amid  the  throng  with  her  inspired,  up- 
lifted face,  her  flowing  hair  with  its  droop- 
ing white  sprays  of  flowers,  her  exquisite 
silken  draperies,  a  picture  of  queenly  beau- 
ty and  grace,  we  can  never  forget  the  glo- 
rious voice  that  poured  itself  out  in  the  very 
ecstasy  of  song ;  that  went  up,  up,  like  the 
lark  soaring  and  singing  into  heaven ;  that 
glided  downward  as  the  bird  drops  motion- 
less through  the  air,  to  mount   again  in 
swifter  and  farther  flight    We  shall  re- 
remember  how  people  caught  their  breath 
and  listened ;  how  the  old  violinists  tapped 
with  their  bows,  how  the  people  rose  to 
their  feet  and  the  storm  of  applause  burst 
forth  and  the  clouds  ot  handkerchiefs  filled 
the  air ;  how  she  turned  smiling  and  laid 
her  white  hand    like  a  child  in  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  the  great  conductor 
whose  heart  was  too  full  for  other  thanks : 
and  how,  responding  to  the  calls,  she  sung 
a  tender,  sympathetic  song,  and  glided  like 
a  vision  out  of  sight.     Is  not  genius,  like 
force,  ever)rwhere  the  same  in   essence  ? 
We  lay  our  tribute  of  adoration  at   its  feet 
but  it  ever  gives  more  than  it  takes.     Like 
the  line  of  pure  light  that  now  and  then 
edges  the  wave  or  the  mountain  top  or  the 
cloud,  genius  seems  the  pure  efflux  of  the 
divine  shining  across  the  summit  of  human 
achievement.    Through    it  we  touch  the 
eternities  and  feel  for  the  moment  our  im- 
mortality.   How  blessed  beyond  all  mere 
uses  of  art  is  such  a  heavenly  gifl !     We 
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can  only  thank  God  for  the  wonderful  sing-  been  less  and  the  Jubilee  have  made  the 
er,  sad,' as  she  turns  away  from  our  shores,  record  of  success  with  which  it  now  goes 
that  we  cannot  keep  her  forever.  into  history. 


STRAUSS. 

And  Herr  Strauss  the  magnetic,  how  can 
we  spare  him  back  to  his  beautiful  bhie 
Danube,  now  that  we  have  learned  what 
waltz-music  can  be ;  now  that  with  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  his  daton  he  has 
swayed  all  our  hearts  at  will  ?  His  con- 
cert-waltzes were  delightful,  but  to  see  him 
at  his  best  one  needed  the  brilliancy  and 
beauty  and  gayety  of  the  festal  night  when 
light  feet  kept  time  to  the  measures,  and 
looking  from  the  balcony  one  saw  the  float- 
ing figures  mirrored  back  in  a  shadow- 
dance  from  the  waxed  floor.  Then  all  was 
in  keeping;  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the 
dancing  shadows,  the  witching  music,  all 
was  like  £ury  land,  and  he  was  the  great 
magician  whose  wand  conjured  up  the 
scene  and  held  it  in  a  trance  of  delight. 

LOSS     AND     GAIN. 

We  repeat  all  this  is  something  to  re- 
member years  afrer  the  mammoth  Coliseum 
disappears  and  solid  brfck  and  mortar  take 
its  place.  For  its  counterpart  we  shall  not 
be  likely  to  look  upon  again.  Strauss  we 
may  have  back  sometime,  and  probably 
Leutner,  certainly  Rudersdorf,  and  now  and 
then  a  loreign  band  may  cross  the  water, 
but  this  is  the  last,  we  surmise,  of  mammoth 
jubilees,  even  for  Boston.  We  have  learned 
some  things  for  future  reference,  and  one 
is  that  a  chorus  of  twenty  thousand  voices 
can  not  do  justice  to  itself  or  make  any  ad- 
equate return  for  its  labor  and  expense. 
Another  is  that  human  endurance  is  limited, 
and  that  three  weeks  of  uninterrupted  con- 
certs each  three  or  four  hours  long,  proves 
too  exhausting  for  any  set  of  performers, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  the  public.  Indi- 
vidual performers  may  be  held  by  large  sal- 
aries, but  the  chorus  must  inevitably  go  to 
pieces  and  the  orchestra  get  sadly  demoral- 
ized. There  is  a  little  too  much  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere  ior  the  whole  community, 
and  we  feel  relieved  when  the  normal  quiet 
is  restored  There  was  too  much  of  it,  in 
every  way,  to  induce  us  ever  to  attempt  it 
again ;  and  yet  there  could  not  well  have 


THE  SCHOOLS. 

"  This  is  Commencement  Week  in  Blank- 
ville,"  is  the  opening  of  the  standard  edito- 
rial for  the  mouth,  and  the  stock-in-trade 
of  correspondence.  The  dearth  of  all  other 
business  is  the  harvest-time  of  colleges. 
And  the  arrangement  is  a  good  one.  It 
equalizes  the  pressure  of  public  interests, 
and  gives  the  schools  a  cleared  deck  for 
their  scene  of  action. 

At  our  own  Tufts  the  Commencement 
of  the  college  of  letters  followed  swift  on 
that  of  theology.  The  class  of  a  dozen, 
more  or  less,  showed  to  excellent  advan- 
tage, all  the  parts  being  at  least  fully  up  to 
the  ordinary  standard,  with  two  or  three  of 
unusual  merit ;  as  for  instance,  the  disquisi- 
tion oh  "  Selfishness,"  which  leaves  us  with 
the  belief  that  we  have  somewhat  to  hear 
from  the  same  source  in  after  years.  The 
history  of  Tufts,  we  have  heard  it  remarked, 
shows  a  tidal  wave  in  its  classes,  that  comes 
to  high-water  mark  every  three  years  ;  and 
as  this  is  the  lucky  third  year,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  expected  nothing  less  than 
we  found.  The  Alumni  Association  and 
Mathetican  Society  alternate  in  adding  to 
the  attractions  of  Commencement ;  and  the 
Matheticans  are.  to  be  thanked  this  year, 
for  giving  themselves  and  their  visiting 
friends  the  double  treat  of  an  address  by 
Whipple  and  a  poem  by  Trowbridge.  The 
latter  production,  "The  Author's  Benefit 
Night,"  was  every  whit  as  "happy"  a 
"  hit "  as  the  play  of  the  poor  author  it  de- 
scribed; and  not  even  the  star. actor  on 
that  fabled  stage  could  have  taken  his  part 
with  more  relish,  with  a  finer  mastery  of 
the  position,  with  more  inimitable  grace, 
than  revealed  themselves  in  the  genial  poet 
himself.  Tufts  opens  the  next  year  hope- 
fully, we  learn,  its  ranks  generously  en- 
larged by  accessions  from  the  various  pre- 
paratory schools. 

St.  Lawrence,  with  its  small  numbers 
and  less  fi&vorable  site,  nevertheless  puts 
on  more  of  the  air  of  a  University,  on  Com- 
mencement Week  than  any  other  of  our 
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schools.  The  college  of  classics  and  that 
of  science,  the  divinity  school  and  the  de- 
partment of  law,  each  marshals  its  gradu- 
ates and  calls  out  its  especial  address,  thus 
making  an  imposing  schedule  of  exercises. 
But  the  addition  of  eleven  ministers  to  our 
depleted  ranks,  and  seven  to  our  list  of  lib- 
erally educated  young  men  and  women  is 
no  meagre  showing  for  the  year's  work, 
and  furnishes  a  sufficient  apology,  perhaps, 
for  a  week-full  of  eloquence;  while  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  any  occasion  that 
gives  "  excuse  for  being  "  to  such  produc- 
tions as  Dr.  Fisher's  Baccalaureate  on 
"  The  Gi'oaning  of  the  Creature,"  or  acting 
Pres.  Gaines'  on  "  The  Character  of  the 
Worker,"  or  Dr.  Fisk's  address  on  "  Cathol- 
icism, Orthodoxy,  and  Universalism,"  or 
those  before  the  literary  societies,  —  Dr. 
Saxe  on  **  Social  Dependence,"  and  Rev. 
I.  M.  Atwood  on  "  Literature  and  iu  Uses," 
-—or  Rev.  Mr.  Canfi€ld's  eloquent  sermon 
to  the  graduates.  All  these  tell  us*  that 
Commencement  at  Canton  means  a  season 
of  refreshment  to  the  whole  community  as 
well  as  the  emphasizing  of  an  epoch  in  the 
school  work. 

Lombard  University  reports  itself,  from 
the  prairies,  as  having  had  a  satisfactory 
week,  the  special  Commencement  Day 
showing  work  great  in  quality  if  not  in 
quantity.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  its 
four  late  seniors  graduated  with  equal 
honors  though  two  were  young  ladies  ;  also 
to  learn  of  a  "master's  oration  "  of  unusual 
merit  delivered  by  a  lady  graduate  of  three 
years  ago,  an  address  before  the  Society  of 
Alumnae,  on  the  subject  of  "Work"  by 
Mrs.  Kerr,  of  the  class  of  '68,  prefaced  by 
a  poem  from  yet  another  lady  graduate. 
Evidently  that  sensible  doctrine  is  gaining 
ground  at  the  West,  of  proving  one's  fit- 
ness to  do  by  doing,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Add  to  all  these  exercises  the  Bac- 
calaureate, the  Junior  Exhibition  which 
brought  an  unusually  strong  class,  Lom- 
bard's pride,  to  the  front,  and  an  address 
by  Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman,  and  we  have  the 
outline  which  were  filled  ^ut  into  a  rich 
week  for  Galesburg. 

The  new  colleges  at  the  West  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Commencement  season  to 
emphasize  themselves,  Buchtel  by  calling 


its  new  president,  Rev.  S.  H.  McCollester, 
— who  like  the  president  at  Lombard  earned 
in  the  for  East,  at  Westbrook,  Me.,  the 
record  which  calls  him  to  the  West — ^and 
its  first  lady  professor.  Miss  Helen  Spauld- 
ing,  who  bids  a  graceful  fiarewell  to  the 
same  Westbrook  by  appearing  at  its  late 
Commencement  as  the  poet  of  the  occasion. 
This  brave  young  college  further  challenges 
our  attention  by  calling  great  meetings  on 
its  own  behalf,  and  bearing  down  on  us  with 
flashing  telegraph  signals  of  "  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  more — rejoice  with  us," — 
which  everybody  does  with  all  his  heart 
Such  enterprise  must  summon  students  to 
Akron  perforce,  and  add  largely  to  our  du- 
ties as  chronicler  in  the  years  to  come. 

Smithson,  although  too  young  for  grad- 
uates, with  its  less  than  a  year  of  active 
work,  yet  lets  itself  be  heard  from  in  the 
most  acceptable  way,  by  thorough  examina- 
tions in  the  work  already  done.  These  ex- 
aminations embraced  the  whole  school  and 
took  place  publicly,  the  Committee  ex- 
pressing their  high  sense  of  their  merits  by 
words  as  well  as  figures.  A  half-day  was 
devoted  to  original  literary  exercises  in 
which  all  the  classes  weie  represented,  and 
an  evening  to  a  reunion  that  brought  the 
pupils  and  friends  of  the  school  together  in 
pleasant  social  relations.  Thus  happily  is 
the  way  opened  towards  the  more  formal 
commencement  which  another  year  will 
bring. 

The  academies  furnish  each  its  interest- 
ing column  for  the  weekly  press,  as  they  turn 
the  leaf  on  the  year's  work,  but  for  our 
mention  perhaps  statistics  is  as  good  a  rec- 
ord of  progress  as  we  shall  find.  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  honorable  alike  for  years  and  useful- 
ness presents  its  usual  good  report,  the  com- 
bined departments  showing  eleven  gradu- 
ates. Westbrook,  Me.,  and  Goddard,  at 
Barre,  Vt.,  graduate  each  eleven,  the  propor- 
tion of  young  men  to  young  women  being  in 
both  cases  as  four  to  seven.  Of  a  fine  class 
of  seventeen  depleted  by  various  misfor- 
tunes. Dean,  at  Franklin,  Mass,  graduates 
three.  Of  the  schools  at  Woodstock,  Vt, 
and  Jefferson,  Wis.,  we  have  yet  to  hear. 
The  Alumni  at  Westbrook  and  Dean  sig^ 
nalize  the  year  by  forming  Alumni  Associa- 
tions; other  features  of  the  various  ex- 
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ercises  it  would  be  pleasant  to  particularize, 
if  space  allowed. 

Lest  we  should  feel  over-rich  as  we  count 
up  these  prosperous  schools,  jewels  of  our 
church,  let  us  take  up  our  July  Old  and 
New,  and  see  how  small  a  proportion  they 
make  of  that  long  directory,  which  contains 
reports  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  col- 
leges, representing  as  many  preparatory 
schools,  doubtless,  as  our  own  colleges  do ; 
and  even  this  attempted  college  list  far 
from  complete.  Who  can  doubt  we  mean 
to  be  an  educated  people  ?  Are.  we  not 
even  overdoing  our  schools  in  quantity  and 
at  the  expense  of  quality  ?  When,  for  in- 
stance, we  note  the  twenty-five  colleges 
registered  to  Ohio,  we  do  not  wonder  at 
the  remark  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
education,  apropos  to  Buchtel,  that  they  had 
already  too  many  such  schools.  And  al- 
though the  demands  of  liberal  thought  fur- 
nish the  sufficient  excuse  for  all  our  schools, 
yet  we  foresee  for  the  new  ones  as  well  as 
the  old  that  they  must  have  a  constituency 
of  their  own.  Not  too  many  schools,  even 
of  our  own,  and  these  centrally  situated  and 
then  conscientiously  patronized,  should  be 
our  watchword  of  wisdom  in  this  matter. 

It  is  comfortmg  to  consider  the  liberality 
of  these  schools  of  ours  in  regard  to  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes  compared  with 
the  long  list  furnished  by  Old  and  New. 
Barely  one-fourth  of  the  colleges  of  our 
land  admit  both  men  and  women,  and  only 
one-sixteenth  are  for  women  alone.  And 
this  proportion  largely  overstates  the  prac- 
tical &ct,  since  most  of  the  mixed  schools 
are  not  only  in  the  far  West— honor  to  the 
West  for  that — but  are  for  that  reason 
young,  weak,  and  not  of  the  most  advanced 
grade  of  scholarship.  Unfortunately  not 
one  of  these  schools  is  in  New  England. 
We  believe  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges in  New  England  have  expressed  their 
wiUingness  to  admit  wonien  to  a  full  or  par- 
tial course,  but  no  hint  of  any  such  fact  ap- 
pears in  this  directory.  And  unfortunately 
the  one  school  of  our  own  order  which  does 
not  admit  women  to  its  privileges  is  in  this 
same  son-loving  and  daughter-forgetting 
New  England,  and  has  its  policy  deter- 
mined by  that  fact    Nowhere  on  the  con- 


tinent such  surpassing  advantages  for  young 
men :  nowhere  such  utter  lack  of  advan- 
tages, and  of  incentives  to  scholarship,  for 
young  women.  Even  in  this  city  of  Boston, 
boastful  of  her  schools,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle public  school  of  any  kind  where  a  young 
woman  can  even  be  fitted  for  college  ! 

We  are  told  that  at  least  forty  young 
women  leave  New  England  this  summer  to 
seek  their  collegiate  education  elsewhere. 
This  is,  perhaps,  providential,  in  that  it 
forces  the  best  young  women  to  follow  the 
young  men  to  the  West,  and  helps  thus  in 
small  measure  to  restore  the  lost  balance. 
But  none  the  more  is  it  to  the  credit  of 
New  England.  Nor  does  it  meet  the  case 
to  say  that  of  the  mixed  classes  graduating 
at  Goddard  and  Westbrook  for  example, 
the  girls  return  to  their  homes  as  naturally 
as  the  boys  go  on  to  Tufts.  If  only  oppor- 
tunity was  wanting,  how  short  would  be 
the  thousand  miles  between  Westbrook  and 
Lombard,  or  Michigan  University !  But 
the  deeper  want  is  that  of  incentive  and  of 
a  sustaining  public  opinion.  "  When  wo- 
men in  any  considerable  numbers  ask  ad- 
mission to  the  colleges  they  will  get  it." 
Suppose  we  put  it  the  other  way — When 
the  State  wants  its  women  to  be  educated 
it  will  provide  for  it.  If  young  men  were 
not  floated  into  college  by  an  easy  and  al- 
most irresistible  tide  and  young  women 
drifted  back  by  an  ebb  no  less  persistent, 
this  matter  would  show  differently.  Which 
reminds  us  of  a  little  story  :  and  as  this  is 
best  shown  in  the  concrete,  we  are  minded 
to  tell  it  here  and  now,  as  follows. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 
Our  frien4  Clara  is  an  orphan,  two  or 
three  years  past  her  guardianship.  With 
old  friends  of  her  parents  she  finds  a  com- 
fortable home,  on  easy  terms  as  city  prices 
go,  and  works,  not  too  ambitiously  let  us 
say,  at  a  light  and  pretty  employment,  that 
serves  little  more  than  to  keep  her  in  that 
dainty  trim  in  which  we  always  find  her. 
The  portion  of  her  little  patrimony  not  ex- 
pended in  her  maintenance,  and  which  she 
is  careful  now  not  to  infringe  upon,  falls  a 
little  short  of  two  thousand  dollars.  So 
that  if  not  actually  well  off,  Clara  is,  with 
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health  and  content,  not  so  badly  off  as  thou- 
sands of  young  girls  no  less  alone  than  her- 
self. 

But  unfortunately,  we  suppose,  Clara  is 
not  absolutely  content.  She  has  the  rest- 
lessness of  youth,  ambition  and  aspiration. 
She  has  a  bright,  active  intellect,  that  has 
never  been  fairly  provided  for,  and  so 
troubles  her  constantly  with  an  uneasy 
sense  of  hunger.  Some  years  since,  when 
she  had  just  entered  the  high  school,  her 
frail  health  determined  her  guardian  to  re- 
move her  from  the  school,  to  which,  on  one 
pretext  and  another,  she  never  returned. 
Her  literary  turn  was  not  pleasing  to  him. 
Nay,  why  shall  we  not  state  the  whole  case 
and  say  that  although  as  old  as  her  father 
he  did  not  deem  himself  too  old  to  have  a 
personal  interest  in  shaping  the  future  of 
his  fair  young  ward  towards  domestic  ends. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  reason,  perhaps  it 
was  the  proper  masculine  distrust  of  femi- 
nine ability  to  comprehend  money  matters, 
that  led  him  to  invest  her  little  fortune  in 
his  own  business,  and  when  she  came  into 
possession  to  give  her  notes  for  it  in  small 
instalments  payable  at  dates  running  sev- 
eral years  into  the  future- 

Clara  was  again  unfortunate,  perhaps,  in 
not  being  able  to  see  things  in  her  guar- 
dian's light ;  but  as  it  was,  she  drifted  on 
in  her  somewhat  lonely  life,  reading  much 
and  well,  and  keeping  herself  in  that  cur- 
rent of  intelligence  and  though*t  that  in  our 
best  social  life  supplies  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  a  liberal  education.  Naturally, 
growing  knowledge  increased  her  sense  of 
deficiency  in  herself.  She  felt  the  old  and 
sacred  love  of  learning,  and  looked  long- 
ingly towards  it ;  not  as  a  means  to  any 
especial  end,  but  for  its  own  noble  sake. 
A  deep  religious  experience  deepened  her 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  her  desire  to 
make  as  much  of  her  life  on  the  earth  as 
^as  possible.  No  aim  or  duty,  in  her  iso- 
lated life,  stood  between  her  and  this  de- 
sire ;  while  it  had  this  blessed  ministry  that 
it  gave  her  for  the  first  time  an  incentive 
that  appeared  worthy  to  live  and  work  for. 
It  was  when  these  longings  had  settled 
into  the  definite  resolve  in  Clara  to  attempt 
a  collegiate  education,  that  circumstances 
introduced  us  into  her  confidence.    Fresh 


in  our  mind  at  that  time  was  the  saying  of 
an  eminent  college  president  made  to  our 
own  ears,  '*  If  any  young  man  desires  a 
college  education  at  this  day,  he  can  get  it 
though  he  has  not  a  dollar  in  his  pocket 
With  energy  and  perseverance,  the  money 
question  is  no  longer  an  obstacle."  So 
when  Clara  asked  timidly,  "  Is  it  possible 
for  me,  between  now  and  the  time  I  am 
thirty  years  old  to  fit  and  go  through  col- 
lege—  thoroughly,  as  young  men  do,"  — 
what  so  probable  as  that  we  should  answer 
joyfully  in  the  affirmative  ?  What  should 
we  have  said  to  a  young  man,  who  held 
notes  for  two  thousand  dollars  in  his  pock- 
et ?  But  we  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
only  sounded  herstrength  of  purpose,  and 
went  over  her  figures  and  asked  time  for 
consideration. 

Clara  had  of  course  an  ordeal  to  pass,  in 
the  opposition,  more  or  less  determined,  of 
every  friend  she  had  in  the  world.  But  she 
came  to  us  one  day  with  shining  eyes  ;  she 
had  resolved  to  try  for  it,  against  all  odds. 
Then  came  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 
It  was  in  a  perfectly  legal  way  that  her 
guardian  had  arranged  her  notes,  with  not 
one  payable  on  demand,  so  that  even  in 
sickness  or  death  not  a  dollar  beyond  her 
interest  could  be  summoned  to  her  aid. 
She  had  consented  to  the  arrangement,  as- 
sured by  him  that  it  was  the  best  possible, 
so  there  was  no  complaint  to  make.  But 
relying  on  his  friendship  she  wrote  her 
plans,  and  asked  whether  the  whole  sum 
might  not  be  paid  at  once,  or  drawn  upon 
sparingly  as  her  needs  might  demand. 

Pending  this  answer  we  sought  such  av- 
enues as  would  enable  her  to  fit  in  the 
shortest  as  well  as  best  manner,  for  she 
pledged  to  herself  to  do  this  in  two  years. 
No  public  school  would  give  her  the  re- 
quired Greek  and  Latin,  of  both  of  which 
she  had  already  some  knowledge.  Even 
the  High  and  Normal  School  made  no  pro- 
vision for  Greek,  and.  for  Latin  only  as  an 
elective  study,  with  no  time  allowed  for  it 
in  the  crowded  arrangement  of  studies. 
Chauncy  Hall  and  the  other  private  schools 
were  beyond  her  means,  and  a  tutor  more 
so. 

We  went  to  our  college  president  who 
had  said  money  was  no  obstacle  to  a  young 
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man,  hopeful  that  he  would  see  some  feasi- 
ble way.  He  heard  the  case  carefully, 
thought  it  a  risky  thing  for  a  young  lady  to 
spend  all  her  money  in  this  way,  doubted 
the  expediency  of  a  classical  training  for 
women,  and  asked  if  she  was  proficient  in 
music.  If  she  persisted  in  taking  the  col- 
lege course  for  young  men,  which  he  should 
not  want  to  advise,  no  doubt  there  were 
ways  by  which  she  could  prepare  in  the 
time  mentioned,  though  he  had  none  at 
hand  to  recommend. 

We  had  written  to  a  friendly  college  pro- 
fessor, in  whose  natural  chi^ry  and  en- 
thusiasm for  learning  and  learners  we  had 
great  faith.  We  received  in  reply  a  very 
witty  and  extremely  pleasant  disquisition 
on  the  general  subject  of  Woman's  Rights, 
coupled  with  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to 
take  up  this  case  personally  or  to  name  any 
one  among  his  associates  who  could  possi- 
bly find  time  for  it 

We  had  written  to  the  master  of  a  coun- 
try boarding  school  asking  if  he  would  un- 
dertake Clara's  preparation  in  that  limited 
time,  and  at  what  expense,  or  whether  by  a 
year's  extension  he  could  give  her  a  chance 
to  teach  and  thus  lighten  the  expense. 
He  replied  that  the  opportunities  for  teach- 
ing were  already  in  the  hands  of  young  men 
who  were  helping  themselves  to  college. 
But  the  expense  of  the  school  was  not  large 
— scarcely  larger,  we  found,  than  her  pres- 
ent living  expenses,  and  this  seemed  the 
hopeful  way. 

Cara  had  weathered  her  storm  at  home 
and  gained  a  cold  acquiescence  in  this 
scheme  by  which  she  was  to  ruin  her  health, 
waste  her  money,  and  make  as  much  of  a 
fool  of  herself  as  possible.  Then  came  the 
letter  from  her  ex-guardian  expressing  the 
most  tender  interest  in  her  welfare,  and  re- 
gretting that  his  business  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  her  the  favor  she  desired. 
He  would  pay  the  money  in  instalments, 
hastening  the  time  of  the  entire  payment  a 
year  or  two,  if  she  would  make  a  deduction 
from  the  face  of  the  notes  which  he  named 
and  thought  was  something  less  than  a  fair 
compensation  for  his  generosity.  Since  it 
seemed  to  her  that  interest-bearing  notes 
ought  to  be  worth  their  face  at  any  time, 
and  the  loss  of  her  small  income  was  quite 


enough  without  sacrificing  the  principal 
also,  this  bit  of  sharp  practice  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  proposition  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

We  went  to  a  friend  experienced  in  money 
matters  and  stated  the  case.  He  was  also 
a  friend  of  education,  active  in  the  church 
and  charities,  one,  we  thought,  to  be  pe- 
culiarly interested  in  a  case  like  this.  We 
said  if  somebody  would  lend  Clara  fifty  dol- 
lars now  and  fifty  more  in  six  months  her 
note  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  pay  it 
back  and  cover  her  expenses,  and  might  be 
held  as  security.  He  commended  the  young 
lady's  resolution  and  ambition,  but  thought 
two  thousand  dollars  was  easier  kept  than 
earned.  We  suggested  the  financial  ad- 
vantage, in  the  long  run,  of  putting  one's 
money  into  his  brain ;  but  were  reminded 
that  that  might  not  apply  to  women  as  to 
men.  His  experience  in  matters  of  this 
kind  had  not  been  fortunate  :  and  he  would 
sooner  trust  the  Judgment  of  the  young 
lady's  guardian  than  her  own ;  if  he  was 
not  willing  to  advance  her  money  for  this 
purpose  he  would  hardly  wish  a  stranger  to 
do  it  Then  he  had  not  even  so  small  an 
amount  at  hand ;  and  finally  apologized,  al- 
ways smilingly,  for  seeming  to  be  so  diso- 
bliging, and  regretted  we  had  not  asked  for 
a  favor  at  first-hand  and  not  for  another. 

So  we^have  not  progressed  so  for  as  col- 
leges or  even  preparatory  schools.  Clara 
has  not  given  up  nor  is  she  idle.  She 
works  more  busily  than  ever  during  work- 
hours,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  her 
Greek  and  Latin  go  on  all  by  themselves. 
But  this  method  puts  the  goal  of  her  ambi- 
tion a  great  way  off.  The  question  is  still 
unanswered,  How  shall  Clara  with  her  two 
thousand  dollars,  go  to  college  ? 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 
— We  risk  little  in  saying  that  no  number 
of  the  Universalist  Quarterly  was  ^ver 
better  than  the  current  one,  July  1872.  The 
range  of  thought  and  research  covered  by 
its  six  articles  will  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
wbile  each  is  marked  by  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  "  The  Genesis  of  Science,"  by 
Rev.  S.  S.  Hebbard,  is  the  first  part  of  a 
discussion  that  takes  up  the  history  of  that 
inductive  process  of  reasoninc;  in  which 
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modern  Science  has  its  origin,and  contrasts 
its  Oriental  and  Hellenic  philoscphies  in 
their  influence  upon  the  beginning  of  this 
history.  The  "  Letters  of  Murray  and 
Richards,"  edited  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Brooks,  are 
valuable  contributions  to  our  early  denomi- 
national history,  throwing  some  new  light 
on  the  characters  of  these  revered  though 
not  always  perfect,  fathers  in  Israel.  From 
the  third  article,  "  Reminiscences  of  M.  J. 
Fox  of  London  and  of  the  author  of  *  Near- 
er my  God  to  Thee  *  "  by  John  H.Osborne, 
we  have  derived  peculiar  gratification.  Of 
the  most  touching  interest  in  its  subject 
and  charming  in  narration  it  yet  seems  to 
us  less  at  home  in  a  theological  review  than 
it  would  be,  for  instance  in  our  own  maga- 
zine, though  that  is,  perhaps,  a  tinge  of 
envy.  "  TJie  Doctrinal  Phases  of  Univer- 
salism  during  the  Past  Century,"  by  Rev. 
G.  W.  Whitney,  is  a  fair,  generous  and  able 
review  of  an  article  equally  fair  and  gener- 
ous on  the  same  subject  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  by  Rev.  D.  Dorchester  Of  that 
church.  Rev.  R.  O.  Williams  continues 
those  articles  of  exceeding  merit  on  "Africa" 
of  which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  speak 
before,  and  which  we  trust  are  destined  to 
be  gathered  into  a  volume.  The  present 
paper  is  the  first  on  the  Christian  Mission, 
and  is  as  full  of  absorbing  interest  as 
the  theme  promises.  The  last  and  brief- 
est article  is  an  abstract  from  tjie  French 
of  Le  Clerc,  who  replies  to  Pierre  Boyle 
against  the  Christian  religion,  using  the 
Universalist  philosophy  to  answer  his 
argument  against  the  Mancheans  or  be- 
lievers in  a  dual  God  of  good  and  evil.  From 
this  source  the  article  has  curious  interest 
as  well  as  shrewd  reasoning  and  therefore 
finds  its  place  in  the  Quarterly,  The  Gen- 
eral Review  and  notices  of  Contemporary 
Literature  are  as  usual  thoughtful,  accurate 
and  comprehensive. 

— We  do  not  know  whether  to  thank 
Messrs.  Scribnerand  Armstrong  for  giving 
us  in  the  little  book,  A  Hidden  Life,  some 
of  the  earlier  poems  of  Geo.  McDonald. — 
It  is  painful  to  begin  at  an  author's  best 
and  read  him  back  to  his  own  beginnings; 
and  that  is  what  McDonald's  American 
publishers  have  forced  us  to  do.  Jt  is  the 
V.-,.  r„  ^^  publishers  no  doubt,  but  it 


makes  a  disappointing  process  for  us. — 
These  story  poems  published  fifteen  years 
ago  in  England  have  little  for  us  who  have 
feasted  on  those  ripe  and  sweet  produc- 
tions of  a  muturer  day.  "A  Hidden  Life," 
the  poem  which  names  the  volume  and  fills 
the  first  fifty  pages,  has  more  for  the  reader 
than  he  will  find  elsewhere  in  the  book. — 
It  is  a  story  in  blank  verse  of  a  farmer's 
son  who  from  his  plough  was  called  to  the 
aid  of  beauty  in  distress,  and  thereafter  held 
a  dream  in  his  heart  which  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  life  and  proved  that  he 
had  from  her  beauty's  best  gift,  and  that 
she  was  to  him 

••  An  angel  vision  from  a  higher  world" 

What  that  hidden  life  was,  its  intel- 
lectual toils  and  spiritual  dreams,  and 
finally  his  early  death  and  the  written  words 
that  told  the  lady  after  he  was  at  rest,  what 
she  had  been  to  his  life,  all  are  very  deli- 
cately and  tenderly  told.  "  A  story  of  the 
Sea "  is  stronger  and  sadder  in  its  mood 
as  befits  the  diflference  between  the  troubl- 
ed shore,  and  the  calm  of  hills  and  vales. — 
It  is  the  tale  of  a  woman  crazed  with  lost 
love,  who  haunted  the  sea,  at  once  her  ter- 
ror and  fifiscination,  and  found  her  death  at 
last  as  her  lover  had  found  his,  in  its  cruel 
waters.  All  this  interwoven  with  thou|;hts 
born  of  its  sorrow  forms  a  theme  after  the 
poet's  own  heart.  The  burden  of  the  clos- 
ing lines  gathering  up  the  great  burden  of  rtie 
world's  sorrows  in  an  appeal  to  God,  will 
not  fail  of  response  in  every  heart  that  has 
lelt  the  same  "  deep,  sad  music  of  humani- 
ty." 

"  They  troop  around  me,  children  wildly  crying 
Women  with  faded  eyes  all  spent  of  tears; 
Men  who  have  lived  for  love  yet  lived  alone; 
And  others  worse  whose  grief  cannot  be  said. 
O  God,  thou  hast  a  work  fit  for  thy  strength 
To  save  these  hearts  of  thine  with  full  content — 
Except  thou  give  them  Lethe*  s  stream  to  drink, 
And  that,  my  God,  were  all  unworthy  thee, 
Dive  up,  O  heaven,  yet  h^;her  o^er  my  head; 
Back,  back,  horison,  widen  out  my  world. 
Rush  in,  O  infinite  sea  of  the  Unknown! 
For  though  he  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  God.** 

Of  the  Other  divisions  of  the  volume,  the 
"  Book  of  Sonnets  "  is  perhaps  the  best. — 
The  "  Gospel  women "  and  the  "  Organ 
songs"  are  more  to  be  commended  for 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  spirit  than  for 
strength  of  thought  or  poetic  imagery. 
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— The  story  of  Septimins  Felton^  which 
has  run  through  two  magazinei  as  a  seria 
and  now  appears  in  a  volume,  gives  us  our 
last  of  Hawthorne  as  a  romancer.    It  was 
doubtless  well  to  give  this  work  to  the  public 
incomplete  as  it  is;  but  one  reads  it  rather 
as  a  curious  study  in  author-craft  than  from 
any  flesh  and  blood  interest  in  the  charac- 
ters portrayed  or  rather  sketched  in  the 
story.    It  lacks  even  the  slight  human  in- 
terest that  betrayed  itself  in  the  "  Marble 
Faun ; "  one  feels  sure  that  the  author  did 
not  love  these  characters,  that  they  filled 
him  with  as  much  aversion  as  they  do  us 
while  he  lingers  over  their  portrayal  with  a 
sort  of  £uitastic  humor.    Such  people  nev- 
er lived  and  he  is  as  well  aware  of  it  as  we, 
and  expects  us  to  believe  in  them  no  more 
than  he  does  himself.    This  makes  the  sto- 
ry lack  in  earnestness  and  vividness,  while 
the  absence  of  all  moral  or  purpose  in  the 
telling  leaves  the  mind  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  the  emptiness  and  despair  of  the  old 
preacher,  "  Vanity  of  vanitiesj  all  is  vanity." 
Recognizing  this  and  seeing  in  it  some 
reason,  perhaps,  why  the  tale  was  never 
completed  and  brought  to  light  in  Haw- 
thorne's own  day,  let  us  be  grateful  that  we 
have  in  it  something  more  of  that  profound 
study  of  the  human  mind  especially  in  its 
darker  aspects,  that  subtile  analysis  of  feel- 
ing and  motive,  and  not  least  something 
more  of  that  inimitible  grace  and  delicacy 
of  expression  in  which  Hawthorne  has  had 
few  equals  among  writers  of  English.    The 
tale  is  less  finished  in   its  later  portions 
and  closes  abruptly,  and  tragically  enough 
for  the  distress  of  all  those  good  souls  who 
want  the  current  of  love  to  run  smooth  and 
the  story  to  turn  out  happily,   though  that 
was  to  be  expected. 

—  The  readers  of  the  sketches  by  "  Lai- 
cus  "  in  the  Christian  Union  will  not  be 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  their  author 
is  no  layman,  but  has  more  knowledge  by 
actual  experience  of  the  peculiarities  of 
churches  and  ministers  than  a  layman  could 
be  expected  ever  to  acquire.  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott  proves  to  be  the  author  of  the  vol- 
ume just  published  by  Dodd  and  Mead,  in 
which  the  portions  of  those  letters  referring 
to  church  afi^rs  at  Wheathedge  are  served 
up  in  story  form  under  the  title  of  Laicusj 


or  the  Experience  of  a  Layman  in  a  Coun- 
try Parish,  The  rac}'  style  of  these  papers 
has  not  been  their  chief  recommendation  to 
the  wide  and  hearty  favor  they  have  re- 
ceived, but  rather  the  keen,  albeit  good-na- 
tured satire  with  which  they  show  up  the 
narrowness  and  jealousy,  the  weakness  and 
worldliness  from  which,  unhappily,  even 
Christian  churches  and  ministers  are  not 
quite  exempt.  The  book  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  all,  laymen  or  ministers  that 
have  had  much  to  do  itith  the  management 
of  church  afiairs,  for  the  phenomena  ob- 
served by  "Laicus"  in  the  latitude  of 
Wheathedge  are  not  confined  to  that  local- 
ity nor  to  the  Congregational  church. 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 
—  The  Jubilee  has  its  natural,  effect  on 
the  popular  music.  Ditson  and  Co.  already 
advertise  some  seventy  pieces  of  "  new  and 
fashionable  dance  music,"  every  other  piece 
by  Strauss  and  nearly  every  third  one  by 
Godfrey.  Of  these  we  have  in  our  month's 
budget  the  Leightes  Blut  Polka,  by  Strauss, 
a  lively  and  fascinating  and  not  difficult 
work,  of  five  pages.  We  have  also  the 
beautiful  ^aper  vorrei  se  m'ami — **  Oh  tell 
me  if  you  love  me,"  duett  for  two  soprano 
voices  as  adapted  from  Haydn  and  sung  by 
Miss  Hooper  and  Miss  Ryan.  Among  tbe 
more  ambitious  efforts  is  a  Grand  Concert 
Galop  of  12  1-2  pages,  by  Ketterer,  for  two 
performers.*  It  is  one  of  the  collection  of 
brilliant  duetts,  most  of  them  bearing  the 
names  of  great  composers,  that  are  pub- 
lished under  the  generic  name  of  The  In- 
separables. Among  less  pretentious  pieces 
are  one  of  Stephen  Glover's  vocal  duetts, 
Angels  are  watching  oer  us,  a  mazurka, 
La  Plus  Belle,  by  Jules  Egghard,  a  dreamy 
little  idyl  for  the  piano  entitled  The  Little 
Wanderer,  by  G.  D.  Wilson,  and  a  bright 
little  Dolly  Varden  Song,  by  Hunt,  that  de- 
serves to  be  sung  once  and  then  forgotten, 
with  the  fiuhion  that  inspired  it. 

—  While  all  our  artists  ar^  out  of  town, 
we  have  works  of  two  great  artists  on  ex- 
hibition, by  way  of  compensation  to  the 
home-bound  denizens  of  the  city.  Selous' 
"Grand  Pictures  of  Jerusalem,"  as  they 
are  called,  have  been  open  to  the  public  for 
the  last  month,  and  have  attracted  very 
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general  attention.  They  are  great  in  size, 
and  in  a  certain  map-like  accuracy  and  ful- 
ness of  detail,  making  them  instructive  as 
to  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City.  But 
this  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  senti- 
ment and  what  we  may  call  dramatic  force, 
which  makes  them  fall  below  the  standards 
of  highest  art.  "Jerusalem  in  her  Gran- 
deur "  represents  the  city  as  it  appears  at 
Christ's  triumphant  entry.  "  Jerusalem  in 
her  fall,"  less  crowded  with  objects  of  in- 
terest, its  ruins  speaking  their  pathetic  ap- 
peal, makes  the  less  pretentious  but  the 
better  picture. 

—  The  second  public  attraction,  by  no 
means  secorfd  in  excellence,  however,  is 
the  landscape  by  Moran,  "  Grand  Calion  of 
the  Yellowstone.'*  It  is  a  picture  that  chal- 
lenges no  lower  comparison  than  with  the 
works  of  Church  and  Bierstadt,  if  indeed  it 
does  not  stand  above  the  latter  and  second 
only  to  the  one  or  two  best  landscapes  of 
the  greatest  painter  of  American  scenery. 
Mr.  Moran  has  been  known  hitherto  chiefly 
by  his  drawing.  The  marvellous  success 
of  this  new  departure  will  incline  him,  we 
trust,  to  win  his  best  laurels  on  this  more 
ambitious  field.  The  purchase  of  this  pic- 
ture by  Congress  calls  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  correspondent  to  whom  we  will  yield 
its  description  in  her 

— Twelve  hundred  original  sketches  by 
John  Luck,  mostly  caricatures,  on  the  thin 
paper  from  which  they  were  transferred  to 
the  wocd-blocks,  are  offered  for  sale  in 
England.  Mr.  Ruskin,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  sale,  has  written  a  long  article 
on  their  merit,  and  is  making  other  efforts 
to  have  them  bought  for  presentation  in 
some  national  gallery.  I  f  not  thus  disposed 
of  there  is  talk  of  sending  them  to  this 
country  for  the  same  purpose.  The  price 
now  asked  for  them  is  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

— Apropos  of  Jubilees,  a  monster  art-ex- 
hibition is  to  be  held  in  Vienna,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1873,  ."under  the  august  patronage 
of  the  Emperor."  Its  attempt  will  be  to 
represent  the  present  state  of  civilization 
and  the  entire  range  of  national  economies. 
The  exhibition  will  be  arranged  in  twenty- 
six  groups  covering  every  known  art  and 
industry  in  the  world.    The  medals  to  be 


given  are  five,  for  fine  arts,  for  progress, 
for  merit  or  usefulness,  for  taste,  and  for 
co-operation.  A  separate  building  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  pro- 
tected more  carefully  against  accident  and 
fire.  Thomas  B.  Van  Buren  of  New  York 
has  been  appointed  American  commis- 
sioner in  this  department,  and  has  issued  a 
circular  of  instruction  to  all  wishing  to  ap- 
pear as  exhibitors. 

NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

—  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Congress,. was 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moran's 
"  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,"  for  ten 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  to  be  placed  above 
one  of  the  great  marble  8tairwa3rs  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  the  most 
magnificent  painting  we  ever  beheld,  and 
we  have  seen  Bierstadt's  "Yo  Semite" 
and  "Rocky  Mountains."  The  Rocky 
Mountain  range  is  just  visible"^  in  the  far 
distance,  with  the  "  Teutons,"  three  snow- 
covered  peaks,  rising  above.  Three  of  the 
largest  geysers  may  also  be  seen  fn  the 
distance  and  to  the  left  of  the  Fall.  The 
track  of  the  river  may  be  known  by  a  long 
depression  in  the  distant  landscape.  On  a 
level  plateau  of  purplish  rock,  or  calcareous 
substance  in  the  foreground,  a  few  men 
and  horses  are  standing.  A  dead  deer  or 
antelope  lies  near,  and  behind  a  cluster  of 
huge  pines,  on  a  beetling  rock,  stands  a 
large  bear  calmly  surveying  the  scene.  To 
the  right  in  the  foreground,  the  rocks  are 
piled  up  rugged  and  high,  and  in  the  shadow 
are  of  a  purplish-brown  color.  Just  beyond 
this  is  a  long  smooth  slope  of  gold  color 
shaded  to  a  pale  primrose  on  one  side,  and 
to  a  very  deep  orange  on  the  other,  while 
still  beyond  rise  the  wonderful  cliffs  which 
give  to  the  scene  a  character  distinct  from 
any  in  the  world.  The  coloring  is  pale  gold 
in  ground  work,  with  lines  and  figures  in 
violet,  crimson,  scarlet,  deep  amber  and 
vermilion, — just  as  if  tintecl  by  rainbows 
and  sunbeams  !  This  most  strange  and 
beautiful  coloring  is  produced  by  the  water 
oozing  through  the  veins  of  the  calcareous 
towers  and  domes,  which  are  filled  with 
iron  and  sulphur.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  tallest  cliff  to  be  a  vast  cathedral,  with 
its  outer  walls  painted  in  the  fadeless  colors 
of  Pompeii,  and  with  windows  of  deeply 
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stained  glass.  The  gorge  or  Cafion, — worn 
to  a  great  distarce  by  the  Fall, — is,  in  the 
first  broad  light,  of  a  yellowish  gold ;  then 
in  the  deepening  shadow  is  is  lavender,  and 
lilac,  and  at  the  farthest  point,  deep  pur- 
ple. Here,  two  miles  from  the  beholder, 
the  Yellowstone  River,  blue  as  a  summer 
sky,  falls  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  over  the  gorgeous  cliff,  with  the 
white  mist  rising,  ever  and  always  upward, 
like  the  prayer  of  a  troubled  soul,  to  the 
blue  heavens  above.  It  is  too  grand  and 
wonderful  for  words  to  describe  it,  and  none 
can  ever  judge  of  its  wonders  from  any  en- 
graving or  photograph  in  mere  black  and 
•  white. 


NOTES. 

— A  London  correspondent  writing  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Norman  MeLeod,  adverts  to 
the  fact  that  in  him  the  Queen  has  lost  an- 
other favorite,  and  remarks,  "  Her  Majesty 
is  the  head  of  the  church  and  is  presumed, 
therefore,  to  be  orthodox.  But  it  is  a  little 
curious  that  the  divines  whom  one  selects 
for  friendship  are  men  as  unorthodox  as 
their  churches  will  allow  them  to  be." 

— Gail  Hamilton  is  severe  on  those  young 
persons  who  "  wait  to  be  asked  "  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  think  the  church 
fails  of  its  dvty  towards  them  if  it  never 
questions  them  personally  concerning  their 
souls.  She  suggests  that  every  church  is 
open  to  them,  every  Christian  association 
welcomes  them,  every  minister  is  every 
Sunday  honestly  and  earnestly  pointing 
them  to  the  way  of  life.  Moreover  they 
have  the  Bible  and  the  voice  of  God.  All 
avenues  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  as 
wide  open  to  them  as  they  can  be  opened 
to  anybody.  What  she  censures  is  not  the 
neglect  of  churches  but  the  egotism  of  the 
young  persons.  They  want  to  be  addressed 
personally,  as  Smith  or  Jones.  What  they 
want  is  not  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  an 
invitation  to  tea. 

—  It  seems  that  our  late  suggestions  on 
"  Inventions  yet  to  be  made,"  have  in  one 
instance  brought  about  their  expected  re- 
sult A  certain  M.  U.  writes  to  the  N.  Y. 
Nation  that  he  has  invented  a  cooling  ma- 
chine which  shall  give  him  in  the  hottest 
weather  any  temperature  of  room  he  de* 


sires.  It  is  to  consist  of  air-pipes  led 
through  a  large  bin  filled  with  moss  or 
other  light  substance  kept  dripping  with  wa- 
ter. Through  this  a  current  of  air  is  to  be 
forced  with  bellows,cooling  the  air-pipes  and 
consequently  the  air  passing  through  them. 
This  cold  but  dry  air  is  to  be  conducted  to 
the  rooms  in  the  same  manner  as  furnace- 
heat,  though  admitted  near  the  top.  The 
bellows  will  be  operated  by  clock-work,  re- 
quiring only  heavy  weight  for  motive.  By 
this  cooling  process  windows  can  be  kept 
clcsed,  blinds  of^en,  and  fiies,  mosquitoes, 
and  dust  excluded.  The  Nation  wishes  all 
success  to  fcvery  honest  device  for  any  sort 
of  evaporation  that  shall  be  fa  the  interest 
of  cool  weather.  But  we  take  modest 
credit  for  a  hint  towards  the  invention  as 
well  as  good  wishes  for  its  success. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 
....  The  heated  term  is  upon  us.  Of  all 
the  exciting  topics  before  the  public  that 
seems  to  be  the  one  of  most  absorbing  im- 
portance. The  thermometer  at  a  hundred 
degrees  in  the  shade  for  from  seven  to 
twelve  consecutive  days  has  its  effect  on  the 
public  purse,  the  public  health,  and  we  fear 
the  public  morals.  Shall  we  dare  allow  the 
Orange  parade  or  hold  a  Greeley  ratifica- 
tion meeting  if  this  weather  continues  ? 
The  atmosphere  is  in  condition  for  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  riots,  and  the 
only  crime  impossible  is  cold-blooded  mur- 
der. As  regards  the  physical  health  the 
weather  is  simply  deadly.  With  no  pesti- 
lence or  epidemic  upon  us  the  mortality  of 
the  half-month  past,  especially  in  our  large 
cities  has  been  unprecedented  ;  a  statement 
easily  confirmed  by  the  death-rate  of  New 
York  city  for  the  week  including  the  Fourth 
of  July,  which  numbered  nearly  sixteen 
hundred,  of  which  at  least  three  hundred 
were  the  direct  effect  of  the  heat.  This  is 
the  greatest  mortality  ever  known  for  seven 
consecutive  days  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
best  situated  cities  for  health  on  the  conti- 
nent. Aside  from  the  intense  heat,  what 
causes  conspire  to  this  unexampled  mortal- 
ity, especially  among  children  and  the  poor, 
it  would  be  well  for  owners  of  tenement 
houses  and  street-cleaning  contractors  to 
consider.    For  the  better  class  the  weather 
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hastens  the  summer  flitting,  and  "  all  the 
world  is  out  of  town  "  is  more  literally  true 
than  ever  before. 

....  About  this  time  look  out  for  thun- 
der storms  and  newspaper  lying.  Not  that 
they  are  wholly  unk.  own  in  other  seasons, 
but  they  will  doubtless  be  particularly 
eruptive  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Some  ob- 
servant astronomer  has  a  theory  of  the  hot 
weather,  that  a  comet  is  to  strike  the  earth 
on  the  twelfth  of  August,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  weather  is  to  grow  hotter  and 
hotter  up  to  that  date.  This  may  account 
for  the  unusual  heat  and  friction  which  at- 
tend the  opening  of  our  presidential  fray. 
It  is  well  fdt  the  country,  doubtless,  that 
there  is  no  "  great  political  issue  "  before 
it,  and  that  therefore  the  worst  mismanage- 
ment can  hardly  succeed  in  its  utter  ruin  ; 
but  this  fact  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
the  campaign.  It  narrows  the  contest  to 
an  entirely  personal  one,  the  claim  of  Grant 
or  Greeley  to  the  office.  That  sound  Amer- 
ican proverb,  "principles,  not  men,"  is  quite 
lost  sight  of.  And  this  aspect  of  the  case 
furnishes  as  good  a  hot-bed  for  the  growth  of 
abuse,  villiflcation,  and  mendacity  as  the 
most  fire-eating  country  editor  could  de- 
sire. Lying  will  not  become  a  lost  art  this 
year.  With  this  understanding  at  the  out- 
set let  us  possess  our  souls  in  tranquillity, 
read  all  sides  with  due  discount,  hold  to 
whatever  faith  we  can  that  both  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Greeley  are  decent  and  respectable 
citizens,  and  not  grow  too  wild  with  the 
fear  that  anything  like  the  reign  of  the 
Paris  Commune  is  upon  us,  or  likely  to 
be. 

....  Mr.  Greeley's  nomination  by  the  na- 
tional den|ocratic  convention  at  Baltimore 
adds  great  force  to  the  probabilities  of  his 
election.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  some- 
what startling  fact  that  instead  of  his  going 
over  to  the  democracy  they  have  come  over 
in  a  body  to  ultra  republicanism,  and  adopted 
the  entire  Cincinnati  platform  as  well  as 
its  candidate.  This  puts  a  new  and  curious 
aspect  on  afi&irs.  Have  we  any  parties 
left  ?  or  is  the  old  Revolutionary  tactics  to 
prevail  and  every  man  fight  on  his  own 
hook  ?  In  our  small  part  of  the  world  that 
seems  to  be  the  effect  We  notice  that 
among  our  neighbors  the  old  words  demo* 


cratic  and  republican  seem  to  have  lost  all 
their  magic,  and  "  Grant "  and  *•  Greeley  " 
alone  survive.  The  friends  of  yesterday 
are  the  foes  of  to-day,  arid  vice  versa.  And 
whoever  comes  out  of  the  contest  knowing 
which  party  he  belongs  to  if  any,  and 
whether  there  be  anything  to  belong  to, 
must  do  so  by  voting  a  straighter  ticket 
than  any  yet  put  before  the  people. 

....  Such  a  ticket  is  not  likely  to  be 
made.  The  dissatisfied  reformers  after  a 
few  feeble  demonstrations  have  apparently 
succumbed  to  fate,  and  the  outcry  of  the 
unterrified  democracy  against  their  humili- 
tion,  greater  in  noise  than  in  numbers,  has 
profited  them  nothing.  The  rank  and  file  * 
close  in  for  the  simple  and  single  contest, 
against  which  the  labor-reform  and  other 
weakling  candidates  will  make  little  head- 
way. But  never  was  there  a  time  when 
with  no  third  candidate  in  the  field  so  many 
good  citizens  were  so  reluctant  to  take 
either  of  the  two  already  before  them  ; 
never  the  spectacle  of  so  many  waiting  for 
further  light  before  choosing  which  of  the 
two  to  follow.  President  Grant  has  not 
given  us  so  bad  a  government  that  the  in- 
ert, the  timid,  the  "safe"  men  of  every 
party  should  be  goaded  into  risking  a 
change  at  all  hazards.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Greeley  promise  so  good  a  one  in  all  re- 
spects as  to  command  the  spontaneous 
confidence  and  support  of  all  friends  of  re- 
form and  good  government.  The  strong 
point  on  which  his  election  may  turn  is  the 
conciliation  of  the  South ;  if  that  is  the 
consummation  most  important  to  the  coun- 
try's interests,  as  many  believe,  then  doubt- 
less those  interests  will  be  best  served  by 
his  election.  To  be  a  "  northern  man  with 
southern  principles  "  means  something  dif- 
ferent firom  what  it  meant  when  the  phrase 
was  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tribune,  The  plain  talk  of  the  campaign 
will  help  either  candidate  to  make  a  better 
president ;  and  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  ad- 
visers will  help  still  more.  Owing  to  the 
"  peculiar  "  manner  of  his  nomination  Mr. 
Greeley  has  odds  agamst  him  in  this  matter. 
But  it  is  not  saying  too  much  for  either 
party  to  hope  that  in  case  of  his  election  he 
will  do  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  his 
predecessor. 
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The    Little    Princess    of  the  Heath. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

I  SPENT  the  eveningof  this  eventful  day 
with  Miss  Fliedner ;  the  house  was 
quiet,  almost  deserted  ;  Mr.  Claudius  had 
received  a  sudden  summons  to  Dorothy 
valley  where  he  had  still  more  extensive 
nurseries ;  the  storm  had  caused  great 
damage  ;  a  dam  had  given  way,  and  prop- 
erty, perhaps  lives  were  in  danger ;  many 
others  of  the  employees  had  followed,  also 
there  was  a  general  interest  and  alarm 
throughout  the  city.  Charlotte  and  Dago- 
bcrt  had  retired  to  their  room  and  Miss 
Fliedner  and  I  were  thus  left  alone. 

Following  the  train  of  excited  thought 
which  some  remark  of  hers  induced  I  sud- 
denly gave  utterance  to  my  feelings.  "  But 
Mr.  Claudius  was  once  guilty  of  the  death 
ofajnan." 

The  old  lady  started,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  those  gentle  eyes  flash  with  m- 
dignation.  "Abominable — who  has  told 
you  that  ?  And  in  such  a  reckless  maur 
ner?  "  Then  sitting  down  beside  me,  she 
took  my  hands  in  hers ;  "  Do  you  know 
any  particulars  about  this  ?"  she  asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Ah  now,  your  young  soul,  inexperienced 
inlifeandthe  world,  must  certainly  have 
made  a  fearful  picture.  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive it — ^poor  Eric !  It  is  to  be  sure  the 
darkest  spot  in  his  life ;  but,  my  child,  he 
was  at  that  time  a  young  man  scarcely 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  passionate,  en- 
thusiastic, sensitive  man.    He  loved  a  wo- 
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man,  so  loved  her — ^but  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you.  Besides  he  possessed  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  gave  his  entire  confi- 
dence and  for  whom  he  himself  sacrificed 
much.  One  day  the  unsuspecting  man 
must  convince  himself  that  they  were  both 
faithless.  A  violent  scene  followed,  words 
passed,  which  as  the  abominable  custom 
among  men  demands,  could  only  be  atoned 
through  blood.  Th^y  fought  a  duel  on  ac- 
count of  the  treacherous  woman — the 
friend—" 

"  The  young  Eckhof  ?"   I  interrupted. 

"  Yes,  the  son  of  the  book-keeper ;  he  re- 
ceived a  bullet  thro'  4he  shoulder,  and  Mr. 
Claudius  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
head,  his  weakness  of  the  eyes  dates  from 
that  time.  Eckhof  *s  wound  was  not  in  itselt 
dangerous  ;  but  his  constitution  already 
weakened  by  the  excesses  of  his  life  would 
not  carry  him  thro' — ^after  several  weeks' 
sickness  he  died,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  best  physicians." 

"And  the  woman,  the  woman  ?" 

"Ah,  the  woman,  my  dear  child  had  long 
left  Paris,  when  Mr.  Claudius  rose  from  his 
siCk  bed  ;  she  went  off  with  an  English- 
man." 

"She  was  the  cause  of  his  sufferings 
and  did  not  come  to  ask  his  pardon  or 
nurse  him  ?" 

"  My  little  girl,  she  was  a  lady  from  the 
theatre.  She  accepted  this  bloody  sacri- 
fice as  a  homage  to  her  dangerous  beauty, 
and  felt  herself  not  at  all  underobljg^jjons 
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to  ask  pardon,  still  less  to  dress  the  wounds 
with  her  pampered  hands.  Shortly  after 
his  recovery,  Mr.  Claudius  came  here,  his 
brother  had  died  and  had  left  many  things 
for  his  heir  to  settle.  After  long  separa- 
tion I  saw  him  again  for  the  first  time,  nev- 
er in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  person  suffer  so 
fearfully  as  this  young  soul  thrown  so  vio- 
lently out  of  all  its  accustomed  channels." 

"  He  had  stings  of  conscience  ?" 

"  Not  so  much  that — he  could  not  for- 
get the  woman.  As  if  insane  he  would 
rush  up  and  down  the  garden-paths  for 
hours  or  dash  his  hands  over  the  piano 
keys." 

"The  grave,  quiet  Mr.  Claudius?"  I 
asked  breathless  with  astonishment. 

"  That  he  was  not  then.  He  sought 
quiet  and  soothing  in  music,  and  how  he 
played !  He  could  not  endure  it  here  long. 
For  a  year  he  travelled  aimlessly  thro'  the 
world,  then  he  came  back,  perfectly  trans- 
formed ;  and  as  the  grave,  stern,  silent 
man,  as  you  know  him,  took  the  business 
dnto  his  hands.  I  have  never  again  seen 
him  touch  the  piano-keys.  I  have  never 
heard  a  passionate  word  from  him  nor  seen 
a  vehement  movement.  He  has  conquered 
differently  from  his  brother  who  went  down 
to  death  thro'  his  mental  troubles — his 
strong  mind  has  found  for  itself  the  tnie 
soothing  medium, — work.  And  so  he  has 
become,  what  he  is  to-day,  a  workman  in 
the  truest  sense  of  thS  word,  a  steel-hard- 
ened character,  who  in  order  and  activity 
sees  the  fountain  of  health  for  the  human 
eoul,  and  knows  how  to  apply  it." 

Miss  Fliedner  spoke  with  an  animation 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  in  this  always 
amiable  but  rather  reserved  old  lady;  she 
Jiad  evidently  let  herself  be  carried  away  by 
her  excitement  And  I  sat  by  her  side  and 
with  restrained  breath  looked  into  an  un- 
known world — a  marvel  was  it  to  me  this 
passionate  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman  ! — 
My  most  admired  fairy  tales  grew  pale  and 
lost  all  their  charm  beside  this  narrative 
out  of  real  life.  And  the  man  who  could 
not  forget  the  faithless  woman,  whom  pain 
at  her  loss  drove  madly  thro'  his  gardens, 
that  was  Mr.  Claudius — he  really  could 
take  anything  so  deeply  to  heart  ? 


"  Does  he  still  love  the  woman  ?"  I  asked 
after  a  long  pause  of  silence. 

"  My  child,  that  I  cannot  answer.  Do 
you  really  think  any  person  knows  what 
goes  on  in  Mr.  Claudius'  soul.?  You  know 
his  face  and  his  nature  yourself  call  it  grave 
and  calm — his  soul  is  for  all  a  closed  book. 
For  my  part  I  can  scarcely  think  it  possi- 
ble ;  he  must  despise  the  woman." 

Hour  after  hour  passed  as  we  sat  waiting 
for  news  from  the  scene  of  the  flood  ;  at 
last  it  came,  great  loss  of  property  thro' 
the  devastating  waters  ;  but  Mr.  Claudius 
also  brought  home  with  him  an  orphan  girl 
whose  helpless  crippled  mother  had  been 
drowned  before  aid  could  reach  her.  I 
overheard  his  remark  to  inquirers.  "  All 
that  can  be  compensated  in  the  course  of 
time  ;  but  this  unfortunate  girls'  loss,"  he 
said  pointing  into  the  carriage. 

I  walked  home  with  my  father,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Duke  to  Dorothy  valley. 
He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Mr.  Claudius. 
"What  a  man  that  is  !"  he  exclaimed.  "The 
Duke  is  delighted  with  this  composure, 
this  coolness,  the  quiet  dignity  with  which 
he  accepts  this  misfortune.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  the  man  as  a  living  column  of 
figures,  that,  I  must  beg  his  pardon  for." 

And  that  was  the  calculating  uncle,  the 
ice-cold  money-man?  No,  the  "  workman 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,"  who 
worked  not  only  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
but  because  "  he  saw  in  order  and  action 
the  fountain  of  health  for  his  souL"  Ah  ! 
I  understood  him  already  better. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

The  next  afternoon  I  took  <  the  key  en- 
trusted to  me  and  went  over  to  the  Swiss 
cottage.  I  knew  that  Gretchen's  father 
was  a  teacher  in  a  girU'  high  school  in 
K — ;  he  should  help  me  to  become  a  dif- 
ferent character.  It  needed  no  long  intro- 
duction to  his  family.  "  Will  you  give  me 
lessons  ?"  I  asked  of  Mr.  Helldorf,  "  I 
wish  to  study  tp  acquire  as  much  as  is 
possible  to  be  got  into  my  head.  I  am  no 
longer  a  child  ;  old  as  I  am,  I  cannot  even 
write  properly." 

He  smiled,  and  his  charming  little  wife 
too,  and  we  made  a  settled  contract,  by 
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which  I  was  to  go  in  and  out  here  as  one 
of  the  family  and  should  receive  at  least 
three  hours'  instruction  daily,  he  informed 
Miss  Fliedner  of  this  arrangment,  she 
was  satisfied,  and  by  me  entreated  agreed 
to  attend  to  the  money  matters  so  that  I 
need  not  go  into  Mr.  Claudius'  office. 

From  this  time  I  learned  unceasingly. — 
At  first  to  be  sure  the  pen  flew  often  under 
the  table,  and  with  hot  cheeks  and  tearful 
eyes  I  ran  off  into  the  woods — ^but  I  re- 
turned again  sighing,  took  up  the  little 
steel  tyrant  from  the  floor  and  worked  on 
again  until  gradually  the  copying  ceased 
and  the  firm,  handsome  characters,  run- 
ning swiftly  over  the  paper  became  the 
expression  of  living  thought;  then  scales 
as  it  were  fell  from  my  eyes.  To  the  de- 
light of  my  teacher  I  advanced  with  incred- 
ible quickness  and  now  the  instructions, 
at  first  limited  to  a  few  branches,  were  ex- 
tended also  to  music.  Here  my  natural 
gifts  were  of  great  assistance,  and  soon  I 
stood  at  the  piano  and  sang  duets  with 
young  Helldorf. 

This  intercourse  with  the  Swiss  cottage 
which  my  father  approved  and  Miss  Flie- 
dner and  Mr.  Claudius  openly  patronized, 
was  looked  upon  from  another  side  with 
jealous,  angry  eye.  Eckhof  was  iurious, 
and  Charlotte,  in  a  manner  incomprehensi- 
ble to  me,  indignant  and  spiteful.  I  now 
learned  some  particulars  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  old  book-keeper  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Helldorf  had  studied  theology  and  as 
student  betrothed  himself  to  'Anna  Eckhof. 
Her  father  approved  of  it,  but  made  the 
stipulation  that  the  young  man  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  should  go  with  his  wife 
as  missionary  to  the  East  Indies,  and  that 
too  as  missionary  pledged  to  the  strictest 
Lutheran  confession.  This  clause  became 
gradually  oppressive  to  the  young  man,  he 
finally  opposed  it  energetically,  and  came 
out  as  the  decided  opponent  of  the  strict 
faith  of  his  betrothed's  father.  Also  the 
physician  declared  the  constitution  of  the 
girl  to  be  too  delicate  for  her  to  endure  the 
life  of  a  missionary  so  exciting  and  full  of 
privations.  The  old  man  was  unmoved  by 
this,  fanatically  enough  he  said  the  Lord 
would  give  her  strength  thro'  his  grace, 
and  if  not,  then  she  would  ascend  to  him 


as  a  true  faithful  servant  of  his  church. — 
He  therefore  cast  her  off,  when  Helldorf 
remained  firm,  and  she  would  not  forsake 
the  man  of  her  heart.  I  could  thus  easily 
understand  the  anger  of  the  old  Eckhof  at 
the  breaking  down  of  the  partition-wall  be- 
tween the  grounds  of  his  despised  neigh- 
bor and  the  gardens  where  he  so  long  had 
ruled  supreme.  But  what  moved  Charlotte 
to  be  so  hostile  to  my  intercourse  with  the 
Helldorf  family?  This  hostility  was  shown 
in  many  offensive  remarks  which  became 
still  more  bitter  when  the  music-lessons 
commenced.  I  often  met  her  behind  the 
garden-wall,  as  I  stepped  quickly  in  after 
the  hour  was  over ;  with  flashing  eyes,  and 
in  an  almost  offensively  careless  manner 
she  would  say,  "  the  little  bird  rejoiced  in  a 
very  clear  throat ;  she  had  accidentally 
caught  a  few  notes  as  she  was  passing ;" — 
and  once  as  young  Helldorf  accompanied 
me  to  the  door,  she  started  out  from  behind 
some  bushes,  burst  into  loud  laughter  in- 
terrupted with  the  mocking  inquiry,  "  May 
one  venture  to  congratulate  you,  Miss  von 
Sassen  ?" 

I  let  her  go  on  as  she  pleased,  for  I  felt  I 
really  did  not  understand  her  nature.  Oth- 
erwise no  change  was  visible  in  her,  ex- 
cept an  increased  haughtiness  of  manner  to 
those  around  her,  especially  to  young  Hell- 
dorf whom  Mr.  Claudius  invited  often  to 
his  house.  I  observed  this  because  n^w  I 
was  always  one  of  the  guests  in  the  small 
tea-circles  often  collected  in  the  evening  in 
the  front  house.  Between  Mr.  Claudius 
and  my  father  a  more  lively  intercourse  al- 
so existed,  the  former  coming  often  to  the 
library  which  he  had  not  done  before,  and 
my  father  spending  evenings  in  the  obser- 
vatory, Mr.  Claudius'  favorite  resort.  But 
my  relation  to  him  remained  unchanged 
except  that  I  even  shrunk  more  and  more 
from  association  with  him.  I  felt  that  the 
secret  lay  between  us  ;  in  January  with 
Dagobert's  return  the  matter  would  again 
be  brought  forward.  Yet  another  thing 
abashed  me.  Often,  in  conversation  if  I 
suddenly  looked  up,  I  would  catch  his  eye 
fastened  upon  me  in  a  kind  of  painful  ab- 
straction ;  I  knew  well,  why — he  saw  al- 
ways the  falsehood  which  sullied  my  young 
brow;  thisthoug|htwod<yigf^g|^lood 
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into  my  face  and  stir  up  again  within  me 
that  odious  defiance  which  a  sense  of  being 
in  the  wrong  produces.  He  never  enforced 
his  rights  as  guardian,  altho'  he  kept  faith- 
fully his  promise  to  Use,  and  as  I  found 
out,  watched  over  all  my  doings. 

Thus  three  months  passed.  With  pride 
I  looked  at  the  steady  slender  characters 
of  my  handwriting,  into  which  I  also  now 
knew  how  to  breathe  a  spirit.  I  already 
stood  in  correspondence,  altho'  secretly, 
with  my  aunt  Christine.  In  an  almost  ex- 
travagant manner  sfie  had  thanked  me  for 
sending  the  money,  and  notified  me  that 
she  was  in  Dresden  under  medical  treat- 
ment, with  certain  hope  of  recovering  her 
voice.  According  to  her  assurancee  I  was 
her  savior,  her  guardian-angel,  the  only  be- 
ing who  had  compassion  on  a  poor  hardly 
tried  woman,  and  she  frequently  expressed 
the  ardent  wish  to  be  able  to  clasp  me  once 
in  her  arms.  This  correspondence  excited 
me  so  much  that  I  once  ventured  timidly 
to  speak  of  my  unfortunate  aunt  to  my  fa- 
ther. He  started  up  and  forbade  me  to 
mention  her  ever  again,  saying  angrily  he 
did  not  understand  bow  Use  could  have  ev- 
er let  this  dark  spot  in  our  family  history 
come  to  my  ears.  Her  letters  becoming 
now  more  and  more  frequent  made  me  not 
a  little  anxious  but  I  could  not  bring  it  ov- 
er my  heart  to  ignore  her. 

But  other  anxieties  now  entered  into  my 
life.  I  had  undertaken  our  little  house- 
keeping, and  that  with  pleasure  and  not  a 
little  skill ;  every  evening  I  prepared  a  lit- 
tle supper  in  the  library  but  one  day  the 
servant  brought  me  a  long  bill,  I  had  no 
money  and  went  to  my  father ;  astonished 
he  inquired  if  he  had  not  lately  paid  our  ac- 
count at  the  hotel,  (fi-om  which  our  dinners 
were  brought.)  I  informed  him  that  this 
bill  was  for  our  little  evening  meals.  "  Ah 
so  !  But,  my  child,  that  is  something  new. 
I  have  never  needed  them.  There,  there," 
and  he  took  some  lumps  of  sugar  out  from 
the  piles  of  papers  on  the  table,  "  this  is 
very  nourishing  and  wholesome." 

I  was  shocked,  now  I  understood  it  all. — 
My  father  had  a  good  income,  but  denied 
himself  many  necessaries  for  the  sake  of 
his  collections.  This  was  the  cause  of  his 
sunken  cheeks  and  almost  emaciated  form  ; 


I  must  not  let  him  return  to  his  sugar-diet. 
Yet  my  heart  fisiiled  me  to  remonstrate  ev- 
en, tho'  I  knew  now  that  he  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thalers  for  faded  manuscripts  or 
old  majolica  vases  and  retained  not  a  cent 
^n  his  purse  ;  but  his  gentle,  lovely  nature, 
his  almost  childish  delight  as  he  showed 
me  some  newly  acquired  treasure,  and  my 
own  high  respect  for  his  learning  and  vo- 
cation, closed  my  mouth. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Appeal  to  Ilse 
would  be  in  vain ;  to  Mr.  Claudius  I  would 
not  go.  for  I  must  tell  him  how  I  wished  to 
expend  my  money,  and  I  remembered,  how 
strongly  he  condemned  the  making  of  such 
collections  when  it  became  a  passion. — 
But  could  I  myself  earn  money,  I  should 
have  the  right  to  spend  it  as  I  pleased.  I 
remembered  having  seen  the  young  orphan 
girl  from  Dorothy-valley,  copying  the  names 
of  flowers  on  seed-packages.  I  thought  of 
this  when  a  second  account  was  brought 
me  by  the  servant,  the  first  having  been 
paid  out  of  the  private  purse  left  me  by 
Ilse,  but  which  was  now  empty.  I  told  her 
I  would  settle  it  in  a  few  days'  time  ;  she 
looked  surprised  but  retired.  My  resolu- 
tion was  now  taken ;  I  would  myself  apply 
to  Mr.  Claudius  for  work  in  copying.  It 
was  no  easy  thing  for  me  to  make  the  re- 
quest ;  but  I  went  ^ith  tolerably  firm  step 
to  his  office  ;  for  the  first  time  since  Ilse's, 
departure. 

It  was  evening  ;  and  he  was  alone. — 
^'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  examine 
this  writing  ?"  said  I  stepping  to  his  desk, 
and  laying  the  paper  before  him. 

"  Handsome  letters,  not  wanting  in  char- 
acter— they  stand  there  firm,  defiant ;  yet 
are  not  deficient  in  grace." 

"Handsome  are  they? — ^but capable  of 
being  used  too  ?  I  should  be  glad — " 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  use  ?"  Is 
it  not  enough  th^t  you  in  this  short  time 
are  able  to  write  so  fine,  and  I  should  judge, 
quick  and  running  a  hand  ?" 

"  O,  no,  not  at  all  ?  I  wish  to  be  able  to 
write  so  that — ^that  I  can  be  trusted  with 
work."  Now  it  Was  out,  and  I  grew  bold- 
er." I  know  you  employ  women  in  copjring 
for  your  packages — will  you  try  me  once  ? 
I  will  take  the  greatest  pains  to  copy  faith- 
fully." 
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I  looked  up  at  him  but  my  eyes  dropped 
again ;  his  blue  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
my  face,  so  glowingly  eloquent  as  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  calm  dig- 
nified figure. 

"  You  will  work  for  money  ?  Has  it  nev- 
er occurred  to  you  that  you  need  not  do 
that?  You  have  property,  tell  me  only 
how  much  you  wish  and  for  what  purpose." 

"  No,  that  I  will  not  take,"  said  I  eagerly. 
"My dear  grandmother  said  that  would 
suffice  in  case  of  pressing  want,  and  thank 
heaven  I  am  not  infant  yet." 

"  You  have  evidently  a  false  conception 
of  the  labor  to  which  you  will  submit  your- 
self. I  know  that  after  five  minutes  the 
cheeks  would  grow  hot,  and  the  thoughts 
in  the  head  and  the  feet  under  the  table 
would  rebel  against  the  detested  wri- 
ting"— 

"  That  is  now  different,"  I  interrupted 
mortified — he  was  citing  my  own  childish 
words,  as  I  had  once  pictured  to  him  my 
abhorrence  of  writing.  "  Hard  enough  has 
It  been  for  me,  that  is  true,  I  do  not  deny 
it,  but  I  have  been  able  to  conquer  it." 

"Really?"  that  annoying  smile  again 
played  around  the  lips.  "  You  have  laid 
aside  all  your  heath  habits  ?  You  despise 
tree-climbing  and  do  not  conceive  how  you 
ever  could  have  waded  thro'    the  brooks  i*" 

"  O,  no,  so  cultivated  I  am  not  nearly 
yet !"  I  exclaimed,  almost  against  my  will. 
"  Besides  I  can  not  think  the  time  would 
ever  come  when  without  longing  feelings  I 
should  hear  the  rustling  of  a  tree  or  ^  the 
rippling  of  a  brook — but  I  will  learn  to  con- 
trol that  longing,  just  as  I  have  against  my 
inclination  forced  myself  with  clenched 
teeth  to  shape  those  letters  there." 

He  took  up  a  package  from  the  desk  ; — 
on  it  in  handsome  characters  stood  written 

"  Rosa  Damascena." 

"  Think  now,  that  you  must  copy  this 
name  four  hundred  times," 

"  Good,  you  shall  see,  that  I  can.  It  is 
the  name  of  a  flower,  and  if  I  must  write 
the  word  *  Rose '  four  thousand  times.  I 
should  always  imagine  its  delicious  fra- 
grance— a  rose-cup  is  a  marvel  to  me,  I 
have  always  looked  upon  it  as  the  beetle's 
royal  palace — that  too  is  one  of  my  heath 
habits — will  you  now  trust  me  with  work  ?" 


He  was  silent,  I  believed  from  reluctance 
to  say  to  me  that  he  could  not  use  my  wri- 
ting. Ah,  how  bitterly  I  repented  having 
come  to  his  office  ;  not  without  some  swell- 
ing up  of  the  old  defiance  I  took  up  my  pa- 
per again  ;  "I  feel,  that  I  have  been  immod- 
est and  have  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
my  own  productions,  especially  when  I 
compare  it  with  this  beautiful,  graceful 
writing," — and  I  pointed  to  the  package — 
"now  I  am  mortified  ;  "  and  I  turned  to  go. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  so,"  said  he  in  his 
softest  tones.  "  I  act  foolishly  ;  you  give 
me  the  first  proof  of  a  faintly  germinating 
confidence  and  1  oppose  you.  But  I  can- 
not consent  that  you  expose  yourself  to 
what  will  become  a  torture,  being  as  it  is, 
so  contrary  to  your  whole  nature — you 
have  yourself  said  that  you  accomplish  the 
purely  mechanical  with  "clenched  teeth."—- 
Besides  I  do  not  wish  that  your  pure  hand 
which  till  now  has  scarcely  come  in  contact 
with  gold  with  its  contagious  curse,  shall 
exert  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  pennies  ;  — 
that  seventeen-year-old  human  marvel  who 
had  never  seen  money,  do  you  think  at  that 
time  it  flitted  past  me  so  hastily,  like  some 
striking  landscape,  strange  national  cos- 
tume, or  the  like  ?  I  have  from  the  first 
explained  to  you  that  the  too  luxuriant, 
wild,  defiant  element  in  your  nature  must 
be  bridled  —  in  my  eyes  rudeness  distorts 
the  woman,  even  tho'  thousands  may  praise 
it  as  lawless  grace  —  but  your  individuali- 
ty must  not  be  compromised." 

"  Well,  this  bridling  I  undertake,  in  that 
I  will  work,  will  work  hard,  resolutely,"  I 
replied  firmly.  "  I  know  others  seek  their 
cure  in  work,  you  yourself  are  active  from 
early  to  late,  and  sternly  demand  the  same 
from  those  around  you." 

"  I  demand  with  right  from  every  one  ac- 
tive exertion  in  his  vocation.  But  do  you 
think  I  am  such  a  devoted  worker  that 
without  distinction  I  would  mould  all  into 
one  and  the  same  form  ?  I  may  well  like 
to  see  the  perverse  toss  of  this  little  curl- 
ing head  subdued,  but  only  thro'  your  prog- 
ress in  intellectual  attainments,  never  by 
the  paralyzing  yoke  of  mechanical  labor. 

I  stood  on  the  point  of  losing  my  only 
chance  of  obtaining  employment  because  I 
could  not  control  myself  and  resume  the 
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business  tone,  which  had  also  faithlessly 
deserted  him.  Everything  which  he  said 
sounded  so  suppressed  and  restrained  as  if 
even  raising  the  voice  might  fan  to  a  flame 
an  inward  glow,  might  excite  him  even  to 
ardor.  H^d  then  a  word  been  spoken 
which  reminded  him  of  that  faithless  wo- 
man ?  —  Moved  by  an  inexplicable  feeling 
of  compassion  and  sympathy  for  the  once 
so  wrongly  treated  man  I  seized  the  only 
means  remaining — entreaty.  I  spoke  and 
begged  in  warm  tones,  which  started  even 
myself. 

His  face  suddenly  lighted  up.  "  Now 
then,  you  shall  have  what  you  wish  I"  said 
he,  and  his  voice  trembled.  "I  understand 
why  even  the  harsh,  stern  Mistress  Ilse 
did  not  accomplish  more  in  her  manage- 
ment of  the  little  princess  of  the  heath  PV 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  reply,  for  the 
door  opened  and  old  Erdmann  entered  ;  — 
evidently  vexed,  Mr.  Claudius  pointed  to 
the  package  of  letters  which  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  post.  The  old  man  had  already 
a  letter  in  his  hand  which  he  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble while  he  filled  his  bag  with  the  busi- 
ness-letters. 

"  From  Miss  Giarlotte,"  he  said,  as  he 
observed  his  master's  eyes  fixed  with  evi- 
dent astonishment  on  the  little  seal  on  the 
letter. 

"  That  letter  will  not  go  until  to-mor- 
row," said  Mr.  Claudius,  putting  it  in  his 
pocket. 

I  meanwhile  quietly  stepped  out  of  the 
room  and  with  beating  pulses  stood  in  the 
hall ;  old  Edmann  had  come  in  at  a  fortu- 
nate moment  for  me,  for  I  dreaded  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  conference.  What  was  the 
matter  ?  I  was  losing  all  the  ground  un- 
der my  feet ;  the  old  gentleman  in  the  spec- 
tacles —  like  a  phantom  my  first  concep- 
tion of  him  was  dissipated  into  the  air ;  and 
all  which  by  my  first  enterance  Into  this 
world,  had  made  any  deep  impression  up- 
on me  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
imposing  figure  of  the  "  shop-keeper." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It  was  the  tea-circle  evening.  Three 
rooms  adjoining  each  other — including 
Charlotte's  —  were  always  comfortably 
warmed  and  lighted,  and  the  doors  thrown 


open.  Mr.  Claudius  was  fond  of  walking 
from  one  to  another,  and  conversing  thus 
at  his  ease.  The  company  who  usually  as- 
sembled was  not  a  large  one.  Some  oldish 
gentlemen,  so-called  "  Honorables  "  and 
friends  of  former  times  ;  of  late  my  father, 
and  of  course  his  "  diary."  and  the  young 
Holldorf  were  standing  guests  ;  recently 
the  old  book-keeper  had  excused  himself^ 
ssying  that  he  did  not  like  to  come  through 
the  dampness  of  the  gardens  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  but  in  reality  he  had  declared  open- 
ly that  the  physiognomy  of  the  Claudius 
house  was  becoming  a  suspicious  one,  and 
that  he  washed  his  liands  of  it  all,  and 
would  have  no  part  in  that  for  which  the 
present  chief  of  the  bouse  must  answer  to 
his  forefathers. 

No  visitors  had  yet  arrived  when  I  en- 
tered the  room ;  Miss  Fliedner,  usually  so 
calm,  looked  flushed  and  excited,  and  her 
hands  really  trembled  as  she  arranged  the 
cups  and  saucers,  while  Charlotte's  face 
shone  with  a  triumphant,  haughty  expres- 
sion, and  her  whole  demeanor  was  arrogant 
in  the  extreme.  I  felt  that  my  entrance  in- 
terrupted an  unpleasant  scene. 

Charlotte  extended  her  hand  to  me, 
"  Come  here,  little  princess  ! "  said  she, 
drawing  me  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 
"  Now.  sit  still  here  beside  me,  and  don't 
run  about  the  rooms  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp."  Then  turning  to  the  old  lady,  she 
resumed,  "  See,  dear  Fliedner,  these  finger- 
nails ?  "  and  she  held  up  her  long,  white 
fingers.  "  They  are  not  particularly  small, 
but  beautifully  pink  and  blameless  in  form, 
on  each  sits  a  diploma  of  nobility  —  do 
you  not  believe  it?"  and  she  smiled  im- 
pertinently. 

"  No,  that  I  do  not,  decidedly.  Nature 
gives  no  such  diplomas  which  exempt  one 
from  labor,  and  also  no  princely  mandate 
has  the  power  to  release  an  individual  from 
that  labor  to  which  the  whole  human  race 
is  called.  It  would  be  an  evil  and  a  con- 
tradiction to  God's  creation  and  govern- 
ment itself^  if  to  those  in  power  was  grant- 
ed the  right  to  sanction  indolence.  And  on 
this  occasion  I  must  remind  you,  Charlotte, 
of  one  thing  of  which  as  yet  I  have  never 
spoken  —  but  your  arrogance  no  longer 
knows  any  bounds ;  from  hour  to  hour  it 
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becomes  more  intolerable  ;  and  so  I  say  to 
you  here, —  Do  not  forget  that  you  are  an 
adopted  child/'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  such  a  poor  creature  as  must 
eat  the  bread  of  favor,  you  mean,  my  dear, 
good  Fliedner  ? "  and  her  eyes  flashed. 
'*  But  think  only,  that  does  not  cause  me 
even  so  much  trouble  —  and  she  contempt- 
uously snapped  her  finger  and  thumb  — "  it 
tastes  very  good  to  me,  because  I  cannot 
rid  myself  of  the  thought  that  it  belongs  to 
me  fit)m  God  and  by  right.  As  for  the 
rest,  it  was  a  true  word  I  wrote  to  Dagobert 
to-day ;  that  since  Eckhof  has  fallen  into 
disfevor,  you  play  the  first  fiddle  at  the  tea- 
table —  you  are  becoming  impertinent,  my 
good  friend  ! " 

Looking  up,  I  saw  Mr.  Claudius  standing 
on  the  threshold  ;  he  coldly  returned  Char- 
lotte's bow  and  stepping  to  the  table  held 
op  her  letter  which  he  had  confiscated  at 
the  office.  "  Where  did  you  get  this  seal, 
Charlotte  ?  "  said  he  sternly. 

She  was  evidently  startled,  but  with  af- 
fected indifference,  repeated,  "  Where  did 
1  get  it  uncle  ?  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can 
give  you  no  information  about  it" 

"  What  does  that  mean  ? " 

"  Was  I  not  distinct  enough,  uncle  Eric  ? 
Well,  then,  for  the  moment  I  am  unable  to 
inform  you  how  this  pretty  signet  has  come 
into  my  hands.  I  also  have  my  little  se- 
crets, of  which  enough  seem  to  be  flying 
around  here  in  the  old  Claudius  house. — 
Stolen  it  I  have  not ;  as  little  have  I  bought 
it ;  also  it  has  not  been  given  to  me." 

"  The  sensible  solution  is  that  you  have 
found  it,  although  I  cannot  think  where," 
said  he,  evidently  disgusted  by  the  imperti- 
nent manner  in  which  she  jested  with  him. 
"  It  never  occurs  to  me  to  inquire  any  far- 
ther into  this  matter ;  keep  your  secret 
But  I  must  seriously  ask  you  how  you  could 
think  of  adopting  this  crest  ?  " 

"  Because  — well,  because  it  pleases  me." 

"  Ah,  so  —  that  is  a  conception  of  *  mine 
and  thine  / »  To  be  sure,  this  crest  is  just 
now  a  masterless  estate ;  also  I  personally 
am  wanting  in  respect  for  the  artificial  nim- 
bus of  such  a  device  —  and  in  the  end  I 
couW  not  allow  you  the  childish  pleasure  of 
sealing  your  letters  in  future  with  this 
crowned  es^le's  wings  if —  you  were  not 


Charlotte  —  but  to  a  notorious  gambler 
whom  one  will  cure,  one  does  not  give  the 
cards  into  his  hands.  I  therefore  forbid 
you  once  for  all,  making  any  farther  use  of 
the  seal  you  have  found  !  " 

"  Uncle,  I  ask  you  if  you  really  have  the 
right  to  do  so  !  "  exclaimed  Charlotte  in  a 
furious  burst  ot  passion. 

Mr.  Claudius  stepped  back  and  meas- 
ured her  with  proud  astonished  look. 
.  "  Do  you  venture  to  doubt  it  ?  In  the 
hour  when  you  —  you  and  your  brother  — 
left  Madame  Godin's  house  by  my  hand, 
this  right  has  fallen  to  me.  I  have  given 
you  the  name  of  Claudius,  and  no  court  in 
the  world  can  prevent  it,  if  I  insist  upon 
your  bearing  it  without  any  embellishment. 
Shall  the  moment  really  have  come  when  I 
must  repent  having  extended  this  highly- 
prized  treasure  of  my  father  over  your  and 
Dagobert*s  head  ?  My  brother  has  done 
injury  to  it  by  letting  this  senseless  thing," 
he  pointed  to  the  seal,  "  be  joined  to  it ; 
with  my  will  it  shall  never  be  revived 
again !" 

A  scornful  smile  of  superiority  passed 
over  Charlotte's  face ;  he  saw  it  and 
frowned  gloomily. 

'^  Childishly  weak  and  sickly  soul  in  such 
a  healthy,  strong  body  I  "  said  he,  glancing 
over  the  imposing  figure  of  the  young  girl. 
•*You  complain  of  the  unapproachable 
haughtiness  ot  the  nobility,  and  yet 
strengthen  it,  like  thousands  of  other  weak 
minds,  through  your  greediness  to  move  in 
their  circles,  through  slavish  humility,  if 
you  were  allowed.  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
fanatical  opponents  of  the  nobility  who 
would  push  them  from  their  pedestal  —  let 
them  stay  there  —  I  also  maintain  the  place 
on  which  I  stand.  The  significance  of  their 
position  in  the  world  has  besides  changed 
very  much  ;  if  I  do  not  make  myself  sub- 
missive to  them,  then  I  am  not  so.  Their 
imaginary  strength  is  rooted  only  in  your 
weakness  —  where  there  is  no  adoration 
there  is  also  no  idol." 

"  Heavens  I "  exclaimed  Charlotte,  not 
without  scorn, "  how  can  I  help  my  nature  ? 
Suppose  it  is  so  —  I  cannot  be  otherwise  ; 
I  belong  now  to  those  weak-minded  souls ! 
Why  shall  I  deny  it  ?  It  this  charming, 
crowned  eagles'  wings  were  really  connect- 
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ed  with  my  £unily  name,  I  should  be  proud 
—  proud  beyond  measure  !  " 

"  Well,  it  has  been  provided  for  that  the 
tree  shall  not  grow  up  into  the  skies.  Woe 
to  those  who  must  associate  with  you  if 
this  so-called  privilege  of  birth  really  had 
falldn  to  you  I  Fortunately  you  are  justi- 
fied neither  by  your  adopted  name,  nor  by 
that  of  your  own  family  — " 

"  That  of  my  own  tamily  ?  And  what  is 
it,  uncle  Eric  ?  "  She  arose  involuntarily, 
and  fastened  her  glowing  eyes  piercingly 
on  his  face. 

"  Have  you  really  forgotten  it,  that  which 
sounded  to  you  a  *  thousand  times  sweeter 
and  more  aristocratic  *  than  the  harsh,  bear- 
ish, German  name  of  Claudius  1  It  was  — 
Mericourt"  It  evidently  cost  him  an  ef- 
fort to  pronounce  this  name. 

Charlotte  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  and 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

"Is  tea  ready  Miss  Fliedner ? "  asked 
Mr.  Claudius  turning  to  the  old  lady,  who 
had  listened  with  breathless  interest  to  this 
conversation.  Her  slender  hands  trembled 
as  she  passed  him  the  cup,  and  his  face 
was  clouded  and  gloomy.  I  felt  perplexed  ; 
I  could  not  believe  this  gentle,  loving  wo- 
man was  an  accomplice  in  a  continued  de- 
ception, and  Mr.  Claudius*  last  confident, 
firm  answer  made  me  even  more  certain  — 
him  I  must  believe.  But  Charlotte  thought 
otherwise ;  I  saw  it  in  her  face  and  in  her 
whole  demeanor,  while  the  scornful  curl  of 
her  Up  was  intended  for  the  name  Meri- 
court.  What  a  contradiction  !  Once  speak- 
ing of  the  French  name,  she  had  angrily 
and  energetically  repelled  the  supposition 
that  the  plebeian  German  blood  of  the 
Claudius  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  now  she 
cast  that  name  contemptuously  aside  like  a 
worn  oul  dress,  from  the  discovery  that  she 
in  truth  was  a  Claudius,  the  actual  niece  of 
th^  despised  merchant  Ah,  I,  simple  child 
of  the  moors,  I  did  not  comprehend  that  a 
word  of  authority  from  a  prince,  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  in  his  hand,  had  split  the 
old  family  tree  down  even  to  the  roots  and 
had  ennobled  the  separated  branch  beyond 
recognition. 

Just  then  the  young  Helldorf  entered  ; 
with  a  significant  smile  and  carefiil  fingers 
he  gave  me  a  paper  package  —  I  knew  what 


it  contained  — a  scarcely  opened  tea-rose, 
which  Mrs.  Helldorf  had  been  carefully 
tending  for  me,  and  of  which  she  had  said 
that  morning,  that  if  it  opened  during  the 
day  she  would  send  it  to  me,  in  the  tea- 
circle.  I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  as  I  opened 
the  paper ;  there  1^  the  white  rose,  just 
tinted  with  pale  yellow,  drooping  heavy  and 
fragrant  on  its  stem. 

My  rose  was  duly  admired,  and  Miss 
Fliedner  fastening  it  in  one  of  my  curls 
said,  "  You  look  magnificently  so,  you  little 
Oriental." 

In  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weather, 
other  guests  arrived,  and  a  general  conver- 
sation ensued.  Charlotte  roused  herself 
from  her  apparent  apathy  ;  for  the  entice- 
ment to  shine  with  her  conversational  pow- 
ers, she  could  not  resist ;  never  had  I  seen 
her  so  brilliant  Music  followed,  and  Mr. 
Claudius  requested  young  Helldorf  to  sing 
a  song ;  he  complied,  and  at  its  close  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  com- 
pany ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  then  request- 
ed Charlotte  to  sing  a  duet  with  Helldorf; 
but  in  a  manner  pointedly  offensive  to  the 
latter,  she  declined,  saying,  "  No,  not  to- 
day, I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  it" 

I  saw  Helldorf  s  fine  face  turn  pale  to 
the  very  lips  ;  I  felt  inexpressibly  sorry — 
I  could  not  endure  that  a  member  of  a  fiun- 
ily  who  had  become  so  dear  to  me  should 
be  thus  offended.    Courageously  I  arose. 

"  I  will  sing  the  duet  with  you,  if  vou 
wish,"  said  I  to  him  —  my  voice  trembled, 
for  to  me  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  doing 
something  enormous,  superhuman.  And 
he  knew  it,  too  —  he  knew  my  shyness  be- 
fore strange  listeners.  With. an  earnest 
movement  he  drew  my  hand  to  his  lips, 
then  we  stepped  to  the  piano. 

I  believe  I  have  never  in  my  life  sung  so 
well  and  so  expressively  as  on  that  evening, 
A  powerful,  although  not  understood  ex- 
citement let  me  conquer  the  anxiety  whidi 
obscured  my  first  notes.  During  the  sing- 
ing, the  company  noiselessly  one  after 
another,  gathered  around  us,  and  after  the 
close  showered  down  their  applause  upon 
us,  especially  the  old  gentleman  praised 
me  to  the  very  skies,  as  a  lark,  a  flute,  and 
I  know  not  what  else.  Then  Charlotte 
came  rushing  into  the  room  ;  she  stormed 
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up  to  me,  and  laid  her  arm  around  my 
waist  I  was  startled  ;  she  bent  low  over 
me,  so  that  I  could  see  the  tears  sparkling, 
in  her  eyes,  but  tliey  were  tears  of  anger, 
which  with  compress^  lips  snd  panting 
bosom  she  sought  to  swallow.  Had  I  at 
that  time  had  the  most  distant  conception 
of  what  kind  the  passion  was  which  so  fear- 
fully excited  her,  how  easy  would  it  have 
been  for  nie  to  have  soothed  her,  and  how 
willingly  would  I  have  done  it. 

"  Now  only  look  at  this  little  meadow- 
lark  ! "  she  laughingly  cried.  *•  With  a 
single  grip  one  could  crush  this  little  bird- 
body  ;  "  and  she  pressed  her  arm  so  firmly 
around  my  waist  that  my  breath  almost 
stopped, — "  and  yet  it  trills,  so  that  the 
walls  ring." 

Before  I  was  aware  of  it,  she,  apparent- 
ly caressing  and  petting  me,  drew  me  out 
of  the  circle  into  a  dark  corner ;  then  her 
hand  dashed  suddenly  over  my  hair,  and 
the  rose  in  my  curls  flew  into  the  adjoining 
room. 

"Charming,  little  coquette,  you  have 
carried  out  your  part  brilliantly ;  who  would 
have  thought  such  a  dangerous  element 
was  hidden  in  the  little  barefoot  girl  I "  she 
continued  with  difficulty  controling  her 
voice.  "  Do  you  know  what  they  do  with 
those  whom  they  would  honor  ?  "  she  cried 
in  a  louder  voice.  "  They  raise  them  high 
above  the  common  herd.  See,  so,  so  — 
you  feather-light  thing,  you  dear  little 
nothing  I " 

Suddenly  I  hovered  high  in  the  air  and 
could  have  touched  the  wall  with  my  hands, 
for  the  ceiling  in  these  rooms  was  some- 
what low.  Borne  up  on  this  young  girPs 
strong  arms,  I  was  certainly  nothing  but  a 
feather  floating  toward  the  sky,  a  frail 
creature  with  helpless,  childish  hands,  a 
nothing;  even  over  my  voice  I  had  no 
power,  shame  and  terror  contracted  my 
throat —  I  thought  I  was  in  the  power  of  a 
mad  woman. 

Laughing,  she  flew  with  me  through  the 
rooms,  while  I  involuntarily  closed  my 
eyes.  Then  suddenly  there  came  a  crash- 
ing blow  against  my  head, —  we  had  run 
against  the  low,  heavy  bronze  chandelier. 
I  uttered  a  trembling  cry,  the  guests 
rushed  toward  us,  while  my  bearer  careful- 


ly lowered  me.  As  if  through  a  veil  I  saw 
only  that  Mr.  Claudius*  arms  received  me, 
then  a  strange  darkness  settled  down  upon 
me. 

How  long  this  stupor  lasted,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  gradual- 
ly waked,  and  just  in  the  way  as  I  had  oft- 
en done  as  a  child  on  Use's  lap.  I  felt 
myself  softly  clasped,  and  on  my  ear  came 
now  and  then  a  whispered  breath,  which  I 
did  not  understand,  and  which  yet  sounded 
to  me  like  Use's  shy,  caressing  words, 
which  were  not  meant  for  me  to  hear.  But 
the  heart  to  which  my  head  was  pressed 
was  an  ardent  beating  one  —  that  was  not 
like  IIse*s.  Frightened,  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  looked  into  a  perfectly  colorless  face, 
whose  expression  of  passionate  anguish  I 
shall  never  forget. 

Suddenly  I  comprehended  all,  and  blush- 
ing deeply,  turned  away  my  head,  which  by 
the  sudden  movement  began  to  ache.  Im- 
mediately the  arm  was  withdrawn  from  my 
shoulder,  and  Mr.  Claudius  who  had  been 
sitting  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  sprang  up. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  sweet  child  —  God  be 
thanked  there  are  your  great  eyes  again  !  " 
cried  Miss  Fliedner,  who  was  just  wring- 
ing out  a  linen  cloth  from  the  basin  of  cold 
water. 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  it  was  ban- 
daged, and  the  cool  water  trickled  down 
my  cheek.  Quicker  than  I  myself  could 
have  thought,  I  was  master  of  my  nerves 
and  of  the  strange,  unknown  sensation 
which  for  a  moment  had  thrilled  through 
me  so  indescribably  sweet  and  blissful. — 
Full  of  anxiety,  I  thought  of  Charlotte  and 
ot  the  reproaches  she  would  .receive — I 
must  as  quickly  as  possible  stand  on  my 
feet,  well  and  sound. 

"  What  kind  of  a  trick  have  I  been  play- 
ing ?  "  I  asked,  raising  m}^elf  energetical- 

ly- 

"  You  fell  down  in  a  slight  fainting  fit, 
my  dear,"  replied  Miss  Fliedner. 

"  What !  such  a  weak  creature  am  I  !  If 
Use  only  knew  of  it  I  She  cannot  endure 
these  nervous,  weak  women.  But  we  will 
take  the  bandage  off  again.  Miss  Fliedner, 
it  is  really  not  necessary." 

Charlotte,  who  evidently  in  the  confusion 
had  retired  to  a  window-niche,  now  came 
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rushing  up  to  the  sofa  and  threw  herself 
down  beside  me  on  the  floor. 

"  Dear  little  princess,"  she  pleaded  in 
gentle,  half-broken  tones  and  extended  her 
hand  to  ask  pardon.  But  Mr.  Claudius 
stepped  between  us. 

**  You  will  not  touch  her  ;  not  with  the 
tip  of  your  finger  !  Never  again  !  I  shall 
know  in  future  how  to  protect  her  from 
you  !  "  he  cried  angrily,  and  pushed  back 
her  hand.  How  inexorably  hard  and  cruel 
could  this  calm,  gentle  voice  sound  ! 

Miss  Fliedner  turned,  startled,  and 
looked  anxiously  into  his  face  ;  for  the  first 
time  for  years  his  passionate  temper  burst 
through  the  dam  of  a  stern,  unexampled 
self-mastery.  Noiselessly  the  old  lady 
closed  the  door,  for  in  the  adjoining  room 
gentlemen  were  still  present. 

"  I  repent  —  bitterly  repent  that  moment 
when  on  my  arm  I  thought  to  bring  you 
out  into  a  purer  atmosphere,"  he  continued 
with  the  same  vehemence  of  manner.  "  I 
have  tried  to  draw  water  in  a  sieve,  but 
the  nature  will  show  itself,  and  the  wild 
blood  in  your  veins  — " 

"  Say  rather  the  proud  blood,  uncle,"  she 
interrupted,  raising  her  head  from  the  floor. 
She  was  pale  as  death,  her  head  defiantly 
thrown  back  on  her  neck  seemed  stiffened 
into  a  scornful  composure. 

"Proud?"  he  repeated  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  Tell  me  how  you  are  accustomed 
to  show  this  beautiful  ornament,  and  why  ? 
Perhaps  just  now,  when  you,  bare  of  all 
womanliness  and  dignity,  acted  like  an  un- 
bridled bacchante  ?  " 

She  started  back  as  if  he  had  struck  her 
in  the  face. 

"  And  what  besides  do  you  call  proud  ?  " 
he  continued  relentlessly.  •**  Your  unjusti- 
fied aspiring  after  rank  and  position  ?  — 
The  heartless,  disdainful  manner  in  which 
you  treat  all  persons  who  in  your  opinion 
stand  beneath  you  ?  By  such  conduct  you 
often  most  deeply  embitter  my  feelings 
toward  you,  and  without  knowing  it,  you 
shake  dangerously  the  precarious  ground 
beneath  your  feet  I    Beware  1 " 

"  Of  what,  uncle  Eric  ?  "  she  coldly  in- 
terrupted him.  "  Have  not  my  brother  and 
I  already  passed  through  all  the  grades  of 
oppression  ?    Is  there  really  a  cord  on  our 


certainly  high-strung  souls  which  you  have 
not  seized  upon  with  hard  hand  and  would 
like  to  cast  out  as  perverted,  as  incompati- 
ble with  practicable  —  say  rather  common- 
place—  life?  Do  you  not  seek  to  trample 
out  our  ideals  where  you  can  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  like  poisonous  reptiles,  like  chi- 
meras which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
morality  and  the  truly  sublime  aspirations 
of  the  human  soul.  Oh,  you  ignoble  to  the 
very  depths  of  your  soul  —  you  have  not 
even  place  for  gratitude  1 " 

"  I  would  thank  you  for  the  bread  which 
I  have  eaten,  if  I  had  not  still  more  to  de- 
mand of  you  !  "  said  she  in  a  fury  of  pas- 
sion. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  be  silent,  Char- 
lotte," implored  Miss  Fliedner  with  pale 
face,  grasping  her  by  the  arm,  but  she  an- 
grily shook  her  off. 

Motionless  with  astonishment,  Mr.  Clau- 
dius measured  the  menacing  form  of  the  • 
young  girl  from  head  to  foot    "  And  what 
do  you  demand? "he  asked  with  all  his 
old  composure. 

"  Before  all  things,  light  over  my  family, 
my  descent" 

"  You  wish  to  know  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  speak  it  —  I  need  not  fear  it !  " 
she  cried  in  a  kind  of  triumph. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and 
walked  across  the  room.  It  was  so  death- 
ly still,  I  thought  one  must  hear  the  beat- 
ing of  the  stormy  pulses. 

At  last  he  stopped  before  her.  "  No, 
not  now — not  now  when  you  have  so  deep- 
ly offended  and  wounded  me  ;  it  would  be 
an  ignoble  revenge  !"  then  pointing  towards 
the  door,  he  added,  "Go  —  never  would 
you  be  less  capable  of  bearing  the  truth 
than  in  this  moment." 

"  I  know  it ! "  she  cried,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

With  trembling  hands  Miss  Fliedner  si- 
lently laid  a  fresh  bandage  on  my  head,  and 
left  the  room  to  attend  to  her  guests  once 
more.  My  heart  beat ;  I  was  alone  with 
Mr.  Claudius  who  seated  himself  beside 
me. 

"That  was  a  wild  scene,  ill-fitted  for 
these  startled  eyes,  which  I  would  so  like 
to  guard  from  evil  impressions,"  said  he 
with  unsteady  voice.    "  You  have  seen  me 
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violent, — how  that  grieves  me  !  The  faint 
confidence  in  me  which  yon  have  shown  to- 
day, has  now  vanished  again  leaving  no 
trace  —  I  can  well  imagine  that" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Not  ? "  he  asked,  and  his  face  bright- 
ened. "  A  flame  was  curling  around  up  to 
my  brain  —  I  knew  it  and  have  always 
crushed  it  under  my  feet ;  only  not  to-day, 
when  I  heard  your  scream,  and  saw  the 
blood  trickling  down  your  pale  little  face." 
He  arose  and  walked  the  room  as  if  the 
impression  overpowered  him. 

His  eyes  glanced  around  the  walls  and 
up  to  the  old-fashioned  chandelier. 

"  The  wicked  old  house  I "  said  he, 
standing  still.  '^  An  evil  spell  hovers  over 
these  walls  and  furniture.  I  can  now  un- 
derstand why  the  Caroline-joy  must  arise — 
I  understand  the  old  Eberhard  Claudius. 
My  handsome  great-grandmother  was  fed- 
ing  away  in  these  walls  like  a  flower — to 
those  housewives  of  whom  enough  have 
had  rule  and  sway  here,  the  choice  of  those 
homely,  quiet  hearts,  this  was  a  still,  peace- 
ful home  ;  but  to  the  life  of  an  idolatrously 
adored  woman  the  old  house  has  always 
been  dangerous." 

His  excited  voice  thrilled  through  my 
every  nerve.  In  such  tones  he  had  cer- 
tainly spoken  to  that  faithless  woman  also ; 
how  had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  forsake 
him? 

"Your  innocent,  childish  heart  shrunk 
back  instinctively  from  the  cold,  dark  front 
house,"  he  continued,  seating  himself 
again. 

"  Yes,  that  was  at  first,"  I  interrupted 
earnestly,  "  when  I  came  out  of  the  heath 
and  thought  every  unfamiliar  wall  was  a 
prison  —  that  was  very  childish.  At  Dierk 
Court,  too,  it  is  not  always  bright  —  there 
are  enough    old,  blind  windows  through 


which  the  sun  only  glimmers,  and  in  the 
cattle-sheds  it  is  always  cool  and  dusky, 
even  though  outside  the  full  sun's  glow  lies 
over  all  the  heath.  No,  now  I  like  it,  the 
old  front  house,  I  look  at  it  with  very  differ- 
ent eyes,  and  since  I  have  read  more  about 
history,  it  always  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
women  with  the  veiled  foreheads  must  step 
out  from  the  picture-frames  and  meet  me  in 
the  halls  and  on  the  broad  stone  stairs." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  poetry  with  which  the 
little  princess  of  the  heath  has  brightened 
the  poor,  fcrlom  home  !  With  that  would 
she  endure  it  here  in  the  old  merchant- 
house  and  not  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Caroline-joy  ?  " 

"No  —  it  is  more  cosy  and  home- like 
here.  Was  there  no  one  in  the  front  house 
whom  the  handsome  great-grandmother 
loved?" 

What  had  I  said  that  he  started  back  and 
looked  at  me  as  if  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. 

The  door  opened,  and  Miss  Fliedner  en- 
tered, followed  by  the  physician  who  had 
been  summoned,  and  by  my  father,  who 
was  at  first  much  startled  by  the  accident, 
but  the  physician  soon  assured  him  there 
was  not  the  slightest  cause  for  anxiety. 
One  of  my  curls  fell  under  the  shears,  a 
small  plaster  was  laid  on  my  head,  and  I 
must  not  go  out  in  the  night  air.  For  the 
first  time  I  slept  in  the  front  house  ^  ^^^ 
through  my  feverish  dreams  a  little  figure 
glided  ;  she  wore  the  veil  on  the  forehead, 
like  the  wives  of  the  old  Claudius,*  and 
walked  through  the  resounding  corridors 
and  down  the  wide  stair- ways,  but  her  feet 
did  not  touch  the  cold  tiles,  all  the  flowers 
of  the  garden  were  showered  over  her,  and 
the  little  form  —  I  knew  it  with  inexpressi- 
bly blissful  feeling  —  was  myself. 

Juiia  A.  Sprague, 
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Day- Break. 

The  starry  night  is  gone, 

And  in  the  dew-gray  east,  sweetly  serene, 
Cometh  the  rosy  dawn 

Of  the  best  day  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

O,  soul-inspiring  thought. 

Through  the  dim  ages,  and  through  toil  and  pain, 
The  Lord  hath  surely  brought 

The  world  to  this  ;  unless  he  works  in  vain. 

The  best  day  that  has  been  1 

Doubting  this  is  to  doubt  God*s  power  —  his  strength 
To  triumph  over  sin 

And  put  all  things  beneath  his  feet,  at  length. 

If  God  be  God  at  all. 

And  if  it  be,  good  must  at  last  prevail. 
He  is  not  fallible  ; 

Nor  can  his  labors  be  of  no  avail. 

And  yet  men  seem  to  doubt  — 

Or  say  they  doubt  —  if,  in  these  latter  days, 
The  people  go  about 

In  any  straighter,  broader,  better  ways  ! 

Alas,  I  am  unlearned, — 

I  cannot  through  the  backward  ages  go. 
And,  out  of  truths  inurned 

In  history,  prove  what  I  yet  feel  I  know  I 

Still,  somewhat  I  have  read. 

And  some  few  pictures  of  the  past  are  mine  ; 
I  see  St.  Stephen,  dead. 

The  world  with  persecution's  fares  ashine  ; 

I  see,  upon  the  earth. 

Millions  of  slaves,  held  in  a  tortuous  thrall, 
And  deemed  not  so  much  worth 

As  are  the  horned  cattle  of  the  stall ; 

I  hear  the  deafening  shout 

Of  the  fierce  multitude, —  see,  with  bellowing  roar 
The  maddened  bull  rush  out, —  , 

The  gladiator  weltering  in  his  gore ; 

I  see,  unto  the  skies, 

False  altars  unto  false  gods  arise  ; 
I  hear  the  shrieks  and  cries 

Of  living  victims,  offered  sacrifice  ; 

I  hear  the  weary  moans 

Of  captives,  and  the  clank  of  iron  chains. 
And  worse,  I  hear  the  groans 

Of  tortured  wretches  racked  with  hellish  pains  ; 
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And,  dimly  I  can  see 

The  long  procession  of  the  men  who  died 
That  thought  might  be  more  free, 

And  for  the  faith  of  Him,  the  Crucified. 

And  what  then,  are  these  things 

All  vanished  from  the  glad  fece  of  the  earth  ? 
All,  the  world  still  rings 

With  cries  and  groans  ;  and  man  sins  from  his  birth  I 

Nevertheless,  I  say, 

If  God  be  God, — if  good  must  be  the  end, 
Than  this,  no  better  day 

Did  ever  on  the  waiting  eatth  descend. 

Ada  R,  Camahan, 


Christmas  Week  in  Rome, 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Rome 
during  Christmas  week.  We  had  as- 
cended the  Nile  and  looked  over  its  basin 
from  the  summit  of  the  Pyramids,  stood 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  as  pious 
pilgrims  visited  "  the  holy  places  "  of  Pal- 
estine, sailed  among  the  Isles  of  the  i£ge- 
an,  gazed  upon  the  classic  plain  of  Troy 
and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  Connth ; 
made  a  hurried  visit  to  Constantine's'  city, 
"new  Rome  "  on  the  Bosphorus,  now  held 
by  the  Mussulmans,  and  now  we  were  pre- 
pared to  examine  the  antiquities  of  *'  old 
Rome."  But  Christmas  week  brought  to 
our  notice  more  of  the  new  than  the  old. 

During  the  week  special  activity  in  re- 
ligious matters  is  manifest  and  services  are 
held  in  the  different  churches  at  eight  o'- 
clock on  Christmas  eve,  at  two  in  the  mom- 
kkg,  at  ten,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  again  in  the  evening,  besides  process- 
ions, pilgrimages  and  special  services  at 
other  houses.  I  attended  at  St.  Peter's, 
St  John  Lateran,  Santa  Maggiore,  the 
Jesuit  Church  and  in  the  arena  of  the  Col- 
i^seum,  where  a  priest  harangued  the  peo^ 
pie  most  vociferously  and  frantically. — 
The  Pope  officiates  in  St  Peter's  and  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vaticen,  and  be- 
sides Protestants,  great  crowds  of  Catho- 
lic's, on  this  occasion  came  in  to  receive 
the  Pope's  special  blessing  which  they  val- 
ue so  much  the  higher,  the  less  frequently 
it  is  bestbwed.  Accordingly  priests,  sol- 
diers, monks,  bishops  and  cardinals  from 
different  parts   of  Europe   and  the  world 


hasten  to  Rome  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
present  at  the  services.  Many  Protestant 
foreigners,  too,  are  attracted  hither  by  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  climate  and  the  de- 
sire, for  once,  to  witness  for  themselves  the 
gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  papal  church. 
Some  Americans,  more  Engh'shmen,  es- 
pecially the  clergy  of  the  Episcopalian 
church  are  certain  to  attend  and  there  is  a 
liberal  besprinkling  of  black  dress  coats 
and  white  cravats  among  the  spectators. 

Some  twenty  thousand  were  present,  yet 
the  church  was  not  half  filled.  There  were 
few  seats,  so  that  those  in  attendance  were 
obliged  to  stand  during  the  long  and  tedi- 
ous service.  Occasionally  when  fatigued  a 
few  were  seen  leaning  against  some  of  the 
numerous  pillars,  or  relieving  the  tedium 
by  walking  along  in  front  of  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  and  studying  these  exquis- 
ite works  of  genius.  The  magnificent  tomb 
of  Pope  Clement  XIII  by  Canova  attracted 
the  largest  number  of  admirers.  Others 
were  conversing  or  gazing  up  into  the  lofty 
dome  or  along  the  arched  aisles. 

We  left  our  lodgings  on  Via  Condotti  at 
an  early  hour,  passed  two  rows  of  carriag- 
es moving  slowly  in  opposite  directions, 
which  so  filled  up  the  narrow  street  that 
footmen  found  it  difficult  to  pick  their  way 
along.  We  crossed  the  Elian  bridge,  gave 
a  passing  glance  at  the  bronze  angel  on  the 
summit  of  the  splendid  Mausoleum  of  Had- 
rian on  our  right,  walked  under  the  long 
colonnade  that  fronts  St.  Peter's  and  en- 
tered the  church.    At  nine  o'clock  a  large 
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nnmber  were  present  and  crowds  came 
surging  in  for  an  hour  and  a  half  when  ser- 
vices commenced.  Soldiers  in  red,  white 
and  blue  were  in  the  vestibule,  the  nave, 
the  aisles,  the  side  chapels.  Old  knights 
encased  in  polished  steel  armor  of  mediae- 
val fashon,  glistening  breast  plates,  hel- 
mets with  a  dog's  mouth  carved  on  the 
front  and  holding  savage  looking  battle-ax- 
.  es  in  their  hands.  Swiss  guards  dressed 
in  rich  red  suits  and  noblemen  with  gold 
lace  and  tinsel  ornaments,  by  hundreds, 
were  pacing  the  marble  mosaic  floor,  re- 
minding us  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and 
feudalism.  Among  the  great  variety  of  na- 
tionalities, speaking  different  languages,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  soldiers  to  preserve  or- 
der. Many  could  not  understand  the  or- 
ders that  were  given  out  in  Italian  and  they 
hesitated  which  way  to  turn.  Hundreds 
of  priests,  some  dressed  in  silk  and  broad- 
cloth, others  clad  in  the  coarse  garments 
of  the  mendicant  orders  with  shaven  heads 
and  sandalled  feet,  were  mixed  up  with  the 
noblemen  and  the  soldiers,  illustrating  in 
terms  stronger  than  words  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  united  priestly  and  milita- 
ry government. 

The  soldiers  attempted  to  execute  the 
orders  of  their  superiors.  They  made  bungl- 
ing work  of  it.  The  spectators  were  at 
first  permitted  to  fill  up  the  space  in  front 
of  the  great  altar,  and  were  then  forced 
back  at  the  point  of  tne  bayonet  in  order  to 
make  a  passage-way  for  the  procession. — 
Only  those  who  were  clad  in  dress-coats 
were  allowed  to  occupy  the  reserved  space 
near  the  papal  throne.  Some  were  so  for- 
tunate or  so  silly  as  to  obtain  these  of  the 
waiters  at  the  hotels  by  paying  a  good 
round  sum.  The  remainder  of  us,  poor  fel- 
lows, were  compelled  to  stand  back  in  the 
side-passages,  though  we  were  consoled  by 
the  consideration  that  we  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. We  were  unwilling  to  conform  to 
the  senseless  custom  of  dressing  in  a  pecu- 
liar costume  in  order  to  occupy  a  favored 
spot.  The  ladies  were  kept  back  among 
the  motley  crowd  and  were  thus  all  served 
alike. 

After  a  long  delay  the  aisle  was  cleared 
and  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  procession.    There  was 


a  fluttering  when    this  appeared.     It  was 
headed  by  the  cardinals  dressed  in  full  can- 
onicals, gorgeous  flowing  robes  of  crimson 
and  white,  walking  two  by  two,   the    cham- 
berlains who  attend    the  Pope,    then  the 
Pope  himself  in  white  figured  satin,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  a   golden  tiara  on 
his  head,  his  majesty  seated  in  a  capacious 
arm-chair,  under  a  silk  and  gold  canopy, 
the  whole  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight 
or  ten  men,  followed  by  a  long  line  oibeard- 
,  less  bishops,  priests  and  singers,   soldiers 
and  noblemen.    One  bears  a  golden  crown 
on  the  extremity  of  an  upright  staffi  one,  a 
crucifix,  and    others,  lighted  candles   and 
fuming   censers.    The  procession    slowly 
wends  its  way  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  church,  the  singers    break  out  in   low, 
solemn  voices,  which  grow  fainter  and  faint- 
er until  suddenly  the  choir  of  male  voices 
over  our  heads  far  up  in  a  side  chancel, 
send  forth  a  query  which  is  responded  to 
by  the  singers  in  the    procession   with   a 
low,    faint    voice.      The    Pope    is  caned 
along  the  aisle,  raises  his  hand  and  with  a 
wavy  motion    blesses   the  people    on    his 
right  until  he  reaches  the  gilded  throne  be- 
fore the  great  altar  at  the  further  end  of 
the  church,  where  he  descends  and  takes 
his  position  on  the  throne.    A    cloth   has 
been  thrown  over  the  seat  and  a  tall  screen 
hung    up  behind    the    altar  to   hide  firom 
view  the  figure  of  Jesus  on  the  cross. — 
The  cardinals  pass  before  him,  kneel,  kiss 
his  hand  and   bow  in    token    of  reverence 
and  submission  to  him  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  Catholics  and  priests  bow  before 
the  image  of  Christ  and  the  virgin  Mary. — 
This  custom  is  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ognized doctrine  of  the  supreme  authority 
and  divine  infiadibility  of  the  Pope  as  the 
vicegerent  of  God  on    earth.     He  sits    be- 
fore them  as  the    representative    and  sub- 
stitute of  the  Father  and  as  such  all  duti- 
ful Catholics    are    expected    to  recognize 
and  treat  him.    This  makes  the  appearance 
of  the  Pope  in  public  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  to  thenu    As  he  passes    along 
the  streets    and  through    the  aisles  of  the 
church,  they  not  only  remove    their    hats, 
but  frequently   fall  on    their   knees    as  a 
mark  of  their  reverence  for  him  and   com- 
plete submission  to  him.    TM  J>r^ctice  of 
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kneeling,  however,  is  not  so  common  as  it 
formerly  was,  which  indicates  a  growing 
tendency  to  discard  him  as  God's  viceger 
ant,  and  the  head  of  the  church.  The  num- 
erous Protestants  that  throng  the  city  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies seem  to  exact  a  healthy  influence  over 
the  Catholics  and  make  them  less  subser- 
vient than  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 

The  ceremonies  consist  of  the  special 
Christmas  service  and  the  celebration  of 
high  mass.  The  singing  is  by  men  with 
rich  and  trained  voices,  for  no  women  are 
allowed  in  the  choir,  and  frequent  responses 
by  the  bishops  and  cardinals  in  attendance 
constituted  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  ser- 
vice. One  part  of  the  service  was  very  im- 
pressive. When  the  bell  announced  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  suddenly  the  Catho- 
lics and  many  Protestants  dropped  upon 
their  knees,  bent  in  lowly  reverence  and 
for  several  minutes  remained  in  perfect  si- 
lence. Then  they  arose  and  the  ceremo- 
nies proceeded.  The  Protestants  kneel, 
not  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so, 
but  in  servile  compliance  with  the  Catho- 
lic sentiment  and  custom,  though  they  are 
respected  no  more  for  it  by  the  Catholics 
whose  favor  they  seek.  They  regard  it  as 
indicating  no  high-toned  religious  feeling, 
and  it  is  sickening  in  the  eyes  of  other 
Protestants  who  spurn  compliance  with 
the  senseless  custom. 

At  another  stage  in  the  ceremonies,  there 
burst  forth  from  the  front  part  ot  the  church 
in  response  to  the  voices  of  the  choir  in  the 
back  part,  the  clarion  notes  of  martial  mu- 
sic, as  indicating  the  temporal  element  of 
the  Pope's  rule,  combined  with  the  spirit- 
ual. This  is  done,  I  am  informed,  on  all 
state  occasions  when  the  Pope  makes  a 
public  appearance.  Its  effect  is  magical 
and  thrilling,  so  wholly  unexpected  and  so 
totally  incongruous  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  service.  It  adds  therefore,  to  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  the  service  which  is  mon- 
otonous enough  as  a  whole,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  propriety  of  giving  temporal 
and  spiritual  sovereignty  to  a  single  hu- 
man being.  On  this  occasion  we  saw  a 
strange  mingling  of  the  two  elements  in 
the  arranging,  side  by  side,  of  cardinal  and 
knight,  bishop  and  police  officer,  priest  and 


soldier,  each  most  gorgeously  arrayed  in  a 
suit  peculiar  to  his  office  and  rank.  Not 
only  the  church,  but  the  palace  and  the 
street  present  such  an  admixture  of  the 
earthly  and  heavenly  rule. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  who  officiate  as 
guards  on  this  august  occasion,  are  noble- 
men, or  sons  of  noblemen,  who  come  to 
the  church  in  the  most  splendidly  equip- 
ed  carriages,  attended  by  numerous  powd- 
ered and  liveried  postilions,  to  make  a 
show  of  their  wealth  and  vindicate  their  so- 
cial position.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  the 
great  object  of  those  having  charge,  to  give 
such  magnificence  and  eclat  as  to  dazzle 
and  overpower  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
"  The  very  defecte  of  the  church,*'  to  use 
the  language  of  the  keen  observer,  G.  S. 
Hillard,  "  its  gay,  secular  and  somewhat 
theatrical  character,  were  in  this  instance 
embellishments  which  enhanced  the  splen- 
dor of  the  scene.  The  various  ufiiforms, 
the  rich  dresses,  the  polished  arms  of  the 
soldiery,  were  in  unison  with  the  marble, 
the  stucco,  the  bronze  and  the  gilding. — 
The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder is  not  that  of  sacredness  ;  that  is, 
not  upon  a  mind  that  had  been  formed  un- 
der Protestant  and  Puritan  influences,  but 
rather  of  gorgeous  ceremonial  belonging  to 
some. 
*'  Gay  religion,  full  of  pomp  and  gold." 
During  the  ceremonies  many  of  those 
present  were  walking  through  the  aisles 
and  side  chapels,  examining  the  paintings, 
the  statuary  and  the  monuments.  I  no- 
ticed a  group  continually  standing  before 
Canova's  beautiful  monument  of  Pope 
Clement  XIII,  with  its  life  statues  of  the 
Pope  kneeling.  Religion,  and  the  genius 
of  Death.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  service,  even  by  the  great  body  of 
Catholics.  They  seem  to  think  it  a  priv- 
ilege and  means  of  grace  to  be  within  the 
sacred  edifice  in  the  presence  of  the  head 
of  their  church,  even  though  they  might 
not  understand  a  word  of  the  service. — 
Their  feelings  were  well  expressed  by  the 
Irish  woman  who,  on  being  informed  that  I 
had  seen  the  Pope  and  received  his  bene- 
diction, exclaimed.  "0  you  are  a  blessed 
man  !"  If  they  can  go  to  Rome  and  enjoy 
the  presence  of  the  Pope  ior  a  few  minutes. 
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they  are  ready  to  die,  for  their  eternal  des- 
tiny is  safe.  On  this  t)ccasion  while  some 
were  bowing  before  the  altars  and  kissing 
the  toe  of  St  Peter's  image,  others  were 
sitting  in  the  confessionals,  of  which  there 
were  some  twenty,  where  the  different  lan- 
guages, Spanish,  Italian,  French,  English, 
German,  Greek,  American,  are  used  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  can  speak  only  their 
mother  tongue. 

Two  long  hours  and  the  ceremonies  are 
over.  The  men  again  take  up  the  Pope 
seated  in  hit  pontifical  chair  and  slowly 
pass  out,  he,  in  the  meantime  blessing  those 
who  occupy  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church.  There  is  a  rush  for  the  front 
door  as  the  Pope  approaches  it,  but  he 
quietly  turns  aside  and  disappears  through 
a  side  door  into  one  of  the  thousand  laby- 
rinthian  passages  of  the  Vatican.  At  two 
o'clock  he  again  appears  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  where  in  the  midst  of  its  thousand 
gems  of  art,  he  goes  through  a  second  ser- 
vice in  the  presence  of  a  select  audience. — 
No  stranger  is  admitted  to  this  service  un- 
less he  wears  the  dress  coat  or  the  priests 
or  monk's  garb. 

In  the  evening  the  spectacle  of  exhibit- 
ing what  purports  to  be  the  cradle  of  Jesus 
which  was  brought  from  Bethlehem,  or  the 
original  manger,  is  exhibited  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maggiore  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill  and  the  bambino^  or 
waxen  image  of  Jesus,  is  carried  with  like 
pomp  in  solemn  procession  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  or  Ara  Coeli  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  just 
above  the  Senate  building  on  Capitoline 
Hill.  While  visiting  this  spot  we  are  re- 
minded that  it  was  here  that  Gibbon,  Ro- 
me's greatest  historian,  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  his  great  work.  In  his 
autobiography  he  writes  :  "On  the  15th 
of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  capital,  while  the  barefoot* 
cd  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Ara  Coeli)  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing the  Decline  and  Fall  ot  the  City  first 
started  in  my  mind." 

During  Holy  Week  St  Peter's  is  illumi- 
nated and  a  similar  series  of  ceremonies 
observed  as  at  Christmas  in    this  and  the 


other  principal  churches  of  Rome  while  at 
the  Quirinal  palace  before  Victor  Emanael 
took  possession  of  it,  the  Pope  was  accus- 
tomed to  wash  the  feet  of  thirteen  priests, 
the  lowest  and  dirtiest  being  selected  for 
this  purpose,  as  representing  the  disciples 
of  Christ.  In  St  Peter's  also,  the  Pope 
with  great  pomp  and  display  goes  through 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  St.  Peter's  toe  like 
the  Cardinals  and  the  humblest  Catholic, 
and  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  service  the 
Cardinals  dressed  in  their  gorgeous  canon- 
icals dine  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
vast  assemblage  of  people.  There  are  cer- 
emonies and  religious  festivals  every  month 
and  almost  every  week  of  the  year  in  some 
of  the  basilicas  or  principal  churches  and 
attendance  upon  these  is  a  heavy  drain  up- 
on the  time  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
popular  £ciith. 

Of  the  nearly  four  hundred  churches  in 
Rome  and  its  suburbs,  only  a  few  can  lay 
claim  to  much  architectural  beauty.  It 
seems  strange  that  so  much  ugliness 
should  be  put  into  the  church  architecture 
of  this  famous  city.  The  dome  of  St  Pe- 
ter's on  the  other  hand  always  fills  the 
soul  of  the  spectator,  when  he  first  sets  his 
eyes  upon  it,  with  admiration.  Swelling 
up  in  its  vast  proportions,  412  feet  high 
and  125  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  it  is 
probably  the  grandest  in  the  world.  Place 
yourself  on  the  mosaic  floor  directly  under 
it  and  you  can  look  up  333  feet,  without  ob- 
struction, and  revel  in  the  paintings  and 
statues  that  adorn  the  sublime  concavity. 
Its  design  was  taken  from  the  grand  dome 
of  Santi  Maria,  or  Cathedral  in  Florence. 
It  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  on  a  stone  projection  in  the 
opposite  street  and  gazing  at  the  dome  for 
hours  together,  studying  and  admiring  it, 
when  he  one  day  exclaimed  in  despair ; — 
"  Like  thee  I  do  not  desire  it ;  better  1  can 
not  make  it"  Yet  he  did  not  servilely 
copy  the  design  of  Brune  Heschi  but  erect- 
ed a  larger  and  better  dome  which  has  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  three  centuries. — 
It  is  an  inspiration  as  well  as  a  delight — 
As  Coquerel  says  ;  "  At  sight  of  this  im- 
mense dome  rising  so  high,  so  light  and 
majestic,  you  feel  it  to  be  symbolical  of 
prayer,  the  calm  and  powerful  emotion  of  a 
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soul  darting  up  from  below  towards  God, 
penetrated  with  great  and  serious  thoughts. 
Rightly  should  a  religious  capital  announce 
itself  thus  from  afar." 

You  enter  through  that  magnificent  door 
and  gaze  up  that  far-reaching  nave.  After 
the  first  feeling  of  confused  delight  you  be- 
gin to  comprehend  semething  of  its  vast- 
ness  and  majesty.  Like  all  great  works  of 
nature  and  art,  you  do  not  for  a  while  fully 
appreciate  its  vast  dimensions.  All  visit- 
ors remark  this  inability  to  grasp  it,  Byron 
says: 

"  Enter !    its  grandeur  overwhelms  you  not : 
And  why  ?    It  is  not  lessened,  but  thy  mind, 

Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossol  and  can  only  find 

A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality." 

The  mind  of  the  beholder  must  thus  be- 
come "  colossal "  before  it  can  take  in  the 
full  grandeur  of  this  largest  temple  of  wor- 
ship in  the  world.  The  Vatican  where  the 
Pope  dwells'adjoins  the  church,  and  both 
constitute  a  pile  of  buildings  which  with 
the  courts  cover  eighteen  acres  of  ground — 
a  space  nearly  one-third  larger  than  that 
covered  by  the  largest  pyramid  of  Egypt 
The  spire  of  the  church,  also,  is  nearly  Vs 
high  as  the  pyramid  of  Gizch. 

Pope  Nino  is  a  large  portly  looking 
man,  more  than  six  feet  high,  of  a  full, 
rubicund  expression  of    features.    He  has 


nothing  of  tbe  look  of  a  persecutor.  He 
has  a  Webster-like  head  and  a  strong  intel- 
lectual expression,  not  lively,  yet  not  stu- 
pid. He  has  a  powerful  will  and  determi- 
nation to  carry  it  out  in  spite  of  all  oppos- 
ing forces.  This  was  manifested  in  his 
persistent  and  successful  efforts  to  get  the 
dogma  of  popal  infallibility  enacted  by  the 
recent  Eumenical  Council.  He  has  just 
passed  his  eightieth  year.  He  has  ruled 
longer  than  any  Pope  who  preceded  him — 
twenty-six  years.  Though  for  an  old  man 
he  generally  enjoys  good  health  and  lives 
temperately,  yet  he  is  a  fit  subject  of  apo- 
plexy and  is  liable  to  pass  away  at  any  mo- 
ment. How  he  managed  to  endure  th  e 
care,  the  toil  and  perplexity  of  the  recent 
Council,  I  can  not  conceive.  It  is  well  for 
him  and  his  church  that  he  has  been  de- 
prived of  his  temporal  power.  Great  dis- 
content was  manifested  in  Rome  with  his 
ryle  before  Victor  Emanuel  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Quirind.  The  people  with  great 
unanimity  threw  off  the  papal  rule  and  wel- 
comed their  deliverer.  The  Pope's  throne, 
upheld  by  French  bayonets  fell  when  these 
were  withdrawn.  His  soldiers  were  scat- 
tered and  he  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  power  alone.  But  Rome  has  lost 
in  the  brilliancy  of  her  Holy  Week  and 
Christian  ceremonies. 

Prof,  y,  S.  Lee. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

[SNT  she  a  beauty  }  "  said  Jack,  dis- 
mounting, and  leading  the  colt  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  piazza,  for  our  ad- 
miring comments.  "  There's  a  horse  that 
don't  need  training,  but  takes  to  the  saddle 
just  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  All  the  way 
over  here  that  old  fable  kept  coming  into 
my  head.  It  isn't  horse  and  rider  when 
3rou're  on  her  back,  but  all  one  being.  She 
knows  everything  by  instinct." 

Jack  paused  in  his  eulogy,  not  for  want 
of  words,  but  for  want  of  breath  ;  and  my 
father's  pleasant  yoice  followed  with  his 
usual  equanimity. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Jane's  done  well  enough  be- 
fore, but  that's  the  best  colt  I  ever  raised." 

VOL.  XLVin.-xa 


"Lady  Jane!"  cried  Jack.  "Why,  fa- 
ther, this  horse  is  a  thoroughbred.  IVe 
heard  you  say  yourself,  many  a  time,  *  Like 
sire,  like  foal.'  Now,  just  look  at  the  shape 
of  this  creature,  and  see  her  paces." 

"Yes,  generally  speaking,"  said  my 
father,"  but  the  Canadian  blood  tells,  which- 
ever side  it's  on.  Not  but  that  the  colt's 
an  improvement  on  the  dam,  I  allow  that. 
But  you'll  see  she's  got  more  bottom  than 
spirit,  more  strength  than  speed,  after  all. 
And  don't  you  see  the  shape  of  her  face, 
and  the  shoulder, — that's  Lady  Jane  over 
again." 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  Jenny  Foster,  the  doc- 
tor's daughter;  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  'thoroughbreds.'    Mr.  Hersey^whv 
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isn't  this  horse,  or  Lady  Jane  either,  as 
much  a  thoroughbred  as  Morgenstern  ?  " 

"  The  colt  /V,"  insisted  Jack.  "  Tve 
nothing  against  Lady  Jane ;  but  Morgen- 
stern's  a  thoroughbred.  So  this  colt  is,  or 
near  it.'* 

"  Father,  Pve  heard  you  say  that  the  true 
Canadian  horses  betrayed  their  Spanish 
origin.  Now,  perhaps  Lady  Jane  is  de- 
scended from  a  race  of  blood  horses  away 
back,  who  knows  ?  " 

"They've  got  pluck  and  endurance 
enough  for  it,"  said  my  father,  "  and  are 
good  for  something  besides." 

"  That's  just  it  I  "  cried  Jenny  ;  "  from  a 
race  of  war-horses ;  and  this  colt's  as 
beautiful  as  Bu  — " 

,"  Jenny,"  called  her  mother's  voice  from 
the  open  window,  "  don't  stay  out  there 
another  instant  without  your  sacque." 

Jenny  whisked  in  for  the  required  gar- 
ment, and  my  father  turned  to  my  brother 
Rob,  who  had  listened  with  his  usual  reti- 
cence, without  saying  a  word,  but  with  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  cherished  treasure,  and 
vwho  now  stood  patting  her  neck  aifection- 
.ately. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  colt,  my 
boy  ?  "  said  my  father. 

Rob's  upward  look  of  intelligent  admira- 
tion seemed  to  say,  "  What  ^a/'/  I  think  of 
Jier?" 

"Rob,  if  you'll  win  the  master's  prize 
xome  spring  vacation,  the  colt  shall  be 
yours  ;  and  there  isn't  a  likelier  one  to-day 
in  the  State  of  Vermont." 

Rob  dropped  the  bridle  with  a  look  of 
consternation ;  Jack  gave  a  low  whistle  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  my  father's  reprov- 
ing glance,  I  should  certainly  have  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  very  idea  of 
Rob's  winning  a  prize  seemed  so  absurd. 
As  little  Jenny  said,  "  If  he  could  get  one 
just  as  well  as  not,  he  would  be  too  good- 
natured  to  take  it  from  any  o^e  else."  She 
herself  was  much  more  likely  to  win  this 
prize,  as  indeed  she  had  confided  to  her 
mother  and  me  that  she  intended  to  do. 

Not  that  Rob  was  stupid  ;  I  should  have 
quarrelled  with  any  one  who  had  intimated 
the  thing  ever  so  remotely.  But  then,  he 
certainly  was  not  brilliant ;  and  our  acade- 


my had  been  a  decided  failure  for  a  good 
many  terms  back.  In  fact,  a  good  part  ol 
the  time  there  had  been  no  academy  at  alL 
Now  there  was  a  new  master,  a  college 
graduate,  highly  recommended,  who  "  in- 
tended to  make  teaching  a  profession  ; " 
and  he  had  offered  this  prize  at  the  start- 
ing-point, by  way  of  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging the  children.  Now  my  father 
had  never  urged  Rob  forward  in  the  least 
"  Jack,"  he  often  said  to  my  mother,  "  is 
great  for  book-learning,  and  he  may  go  to 
college,  if  you  want  him  to  ;  but  Rob  has 
a  good  head  for  business.  He  has  patience 
and  application,  and  I'  am  satisfied  with 
him."  But  the  ponderous  way  with  which 
Rob  went  about  certain  problems  in  math- 
ematics, when  we  were  wont  to  try  our  wits 
at  a  little  mental  gymnastics  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  had  impressed  even  his 
father.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
Rob  was  behind  most  boys  of  his  age,  even 
in  figures.     Hence  his  unparalleled  ofier. 

"  Rob,"  said  father,  as  the  tinkle  of  a  bell 
from  the  back  piazza  reached  his  ear,  "give 
the  horse  to  Seth,  and  come  in  to  supper." 

Rob  obeyed  with  a  Imgering  glance  at 
the  stately-stepping  creature,  which,  as 
Jack  said  to  me  soUo  vou^  "  if  I  were  only 
in  his  shoes,  would  be  mine  just  as  easy  !  " 
But  I  thought  I  saw  a  look  of  determina- 
tion in  Rob's  face  ;  and  even  Jack  admit- 
ted that  it  bore  a  "  can-but-try-and  ^1 " 
sort  of  expression. 

Directly  after  supper  Jack  gave  me  a 
little  brotherly  pinch.  I  looked  around  at 
his  significant  glance,  and  saw  that  both 
Jenny  and  Rob  were  missing.  Jack  soob 
disappeared,  and  I  followed  shortly  after,  to 
find  him  waiting  just  below  the  back  pi- 
azza. 

"Amy,  ril  bet  you  a  dollar  those  two 
young  ones  are  out  at  the  stables  laying 
plans  about  this  prize  —  father's  I  mean,  of 
course,  not  the  master's.  Now  if  we  could 
get  behind  the  little  side  door,  without 
their  seeing  us,  we  could  listen  to  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  and  peep  through  the 
crack  now  and  then  to  look  at  them ;  for, 
really,  Rob's  so  thoroughly  in  love  with 
Jenny  that  it's  the  most  amusing  and  de- 
lightful thing  you  ever  saw." 
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"In  love  ! "  said  Jack,  " why  I  thought 
he  had  the  most  matter-of-fact,  brotherly 
sort  of  regard  for  her  in  the  world." 

"  That's  because  you  don't  know  Rob  as 
well  as  I  do,  Jack.  He  isn't  given  to  over- 
expression.  But  if  you  had  been  at  home, 
as  I  have,  instead  of  being  poked  down  in 
Middlebury,  fitting  for  college,  you'd  see 
that  it's  a  clear  case  of  boy  and  girl  devo- 
tion." 

The  hum  of  voices  reached  our  ears  as 
we  drew  near  the  stable. 

"It's  wonderful  how  that  boy  finds  his 
tongue  when  he  is  with  Jenny,"  said  Jack. 

"  She  does  most  of  the  talking,"  I  re- 
plied, as  we  slid  behind  the  side  door,  which 
was  fortunately  open. 

Rob  was  half  sitting,  half  reclining,  on  the 
floor ;  Jenny,  who  had  somehow  possessed 
herself  of  a  quantity  of  bread  and  apples, 
stood  regaling  the  colt,  which  seemed  very 
favorably  impressed  by  her  friendly  atten- 
tions. 

**As  I  was  saying  when  mother  called 
me,"  said  Jenny,  "  this  colt  is  as  beautiful 
as  Bucephalus.'* 

"  Who  was  Bucephalus  ? "  inquired  Rob. 

"  He  was  Alexander's  war-horse,"  re- 
plied Jenny,  who  never,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, prefixed  a  disparaging  "  Didn't  you 
know  that  ?  "  to  her  communications.  "You 
know  Amy  said  that  perhaps  this  horse  was 
descended  from  a  race  of  blood  horses  ; 
and  I'm  sure  she's  splendid  enough  for 
anything." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rob,  "  and  oh,  Jenny,  per- 
haps I  can  get  this  colt  for  my  very  own. 
If  )wu  will  only  help  me  by  not  trying,  I 
think  I  could  get  the  prize.  I  know  you 
meant  to  get  it,  and  I  think  you  could." 

"  I  used  to  get  almost  all  the  prizes  in 
the  school  I  was  in  before  I  came  here," 
answered  Jenny,  "  and  there  were  boys  in 
the  school,  too,  and  they  tried,  I'm  sure 
they  did,"  she  continued,  evidently  recall- 
ing certain  disparaging  remarks  of  Jack's. 
*'For  one  of  the  prizes  was  the  most 
beautiful  *  Robinson  Crusoe  '  you  ever  did 
see,  with  pictures  that  were  really  worth 
looking  at.  I  gave  it  to  Charlie  Sawyer, 
-who  was  next  best  to  me,  and  of  course  he 
wanted  it  more  than  I  did.  But  if  I  only 
had  it  now,  I  would  give  it  to  you." 


"  Well,  now,  Jenny,"  said  Rob,  rising  in 
his  eagerness  and  coming  towards  her,  "  it 
shall  all  be  just  as  you  say  ;  I  know  how 
much  you  want  to  get  the  prize,  by  the  way 
your  eyes  sparkle  when  you  get  your  sums 
done  before  that  big  Dick  Atherton.  It  isn't 
the  getting  the  prize,  I  know,  but  being  the 
smartest.  And  you  are  a  great  deal  smart- 
er than  any  of  us.  But  just  look  at  this 
beautiful  creature  !  And  if  I  get  her  you 
shall  ride  on  her  just  as  much  as  you  please, 
just  as  if  she  were  your  own.  I'd  like  her 
to  be  as  much  yours  as  mine." 

"  Never  you  fear,"  responded  Jenny,  ir- 
repressible delight  shining  in  her  eyes, 
"you  shall  have  her,  if  my  helping  will  do 
any  good.  I  will  be  as  stupid  as  an  owl. 
Not  right  away,  of  course,  lest  they  shobld 
suspect ;  but  gradually,  and  then  they  will 
think  I  began  well,  but  grew  lazy  and  lost 
my  interest." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  could  be  stupid  any 
way  ;  but  perhaps  by  trying  you  could 
manage  not  to  be  brighter  than  everybody 
else.  Why,  Jenny,  you  talk  so  fast  in  the 
history  class,  it  takes  away  my  brea  th  I 
But  girls,  I  believe,  are  always  smarter 
than  boys." 

Rob  had  not  the  least  idea  of  winning 
Jenny  to  his  interests  by  flattery.  If  he 
had  a  prevailing  characteristic  more  than 
his  sunny  temper,  it  was  his  ready  gal- 
lantry. 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  Jenny,  "girls 
have  to  stay  in  the  house  and  sew,  and 
must  have  something  to  think  about ;  but 
boys  are  always  oflf  somewhere,  and  have 
so  much  to  take  up  their  minds." 

"  And  our  school  hasn't  been  good  for 
much  for  a  long  time,  and  I've  always  cared 
more  tor  going  about  with  father  than  lor 
studying,  any  way.  But  this  term  you  will 
see  one  tremendous  try." 

"  Of  course  there  will  be  !  and  I  declare, 
with  all  the  land  your  father  has  got,  and 
all  the  horses,  and  all  the  *  critters,'  as 
Seth  says,  to  think  you  shouldn't  have  a 
horse  of  your  own,  and  you  most  fourteen 
years  old  !  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  when 
we  get  this  beauty  for  ours  we'll  call  her 
Regina, —  that's  Latin  for  *  queen.'  " 

"  How  much  you  do  know,  Jenny !  " 

"  Well,  I  know  that.  Ypuj^(^;^;aJmost 
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twelve,  and  have  been  to  a  very  good 
school  all  my  life.  And  the  girl  who  sat 
next  to  me  studied  Latin*  and  I  learned 
lots  of  words  out  of  her  books.  We'll  call 
her  Regina,  won't  we  ?  "  all  this  with  num- 
berless caresses  of  Regina's  face  and  neck, 
and  sundry  curlings  of  her  silken  mane 
round  Jenny^s  lithe  fingers. 

Rob  declared  his  conviction  that  Regina 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  fitting  name  in 
the  world. 

"  And  we  musn't  call  it  Ree-gi-na,  Rob, 
which  is  the  common  pronunciation.  We 
must  call  her  Ray-gee-na ;  that's  the 
proper  way.  And  we  can  call  her  Ginny 
for  common.  My  mother  says  that's  a  fa- 
vorite name  in  the  South,  for  Virginia,  and 
it  will  do  just  as  well  for  Regina,  I  think." 

Jenny  never  stopped  talking  because  she 
was  tired,  or  because  she  was  out  of 
breath  ;  but  her  mother  called  her  from  the 
house,  and  Rob  followed. 

"  There  !  "  exclaimed  Jack,  "  don't  we 
live  in  an  age  of  progress.  The  mother  is 
Lady  Jane,  but  the  colt  is  undeniably  the 
queen  ;  "  and  Jack  joined  Seth  who  just 
then  appeared  in  the  stable,  for  further  ob- 
servations. 

I  retraced  my  steps,  entering  the  house 
by  the  back  door  ;  and  passing  through  the 
sitting-room  found  Jenny  and  her  mother 
putting  on  their  things  for  departure,  Jenny 
at  the  same  time  explaining,  with  her  usual 
volubility,  the  conclusion  they  had  arrived 
at :  how  she  was  not  to  try  ;  how  Rob  — 
oh  !  they  hoped  —  would  get  the  prize ; 
and  how  this  beauty  of  a  Regina  was  going 
to  be  partly  her  very  own, —  Rob  all  the 
time  following  her  every  word  and  motion 
with  true  boyish  admiration. 

A  few  days  after,  Jack  left  home  to  re- 
sume his  studies  ;  and  Rob  was  fairly 
launched  on  the  "  tremendous  try  "  he  had 
promised  himself.  I  was  not  loth  to  aban- 
don at  times  the  delights  of  Euclid  and 
Virgil  to  fill  the  post  of  instructor ;  for 
Rob  depended  much  on  me  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings.  But  my  help  was  all  of  the 
most  open  and  above-board  character.  Rob 
was  the  soul  of  honor,  and  during  the  long 
winter,  I  never  "  did  a  sum  "  for  him.  I 
explained  and  suggested,  often  seeing  him 
work  for  hours  over  some  to  him  intricate 


puzzle,  when  I  was  longing  to  set  bira 
right  with  just  a  few  figures.  Often  and 
often  he  cast  a  despairing  glance  at  the 
unfinished  "  sums,"  when  at  quarter  to  ten, 
no  matter  what  the  emergency,  books  and 
slates  were  put  away,  and  we  prepared  for 
bed.  But  Seth's  kindly  interest  always 
saved  Rob  from  any  tasks  in  the  morning 
on  such  occasions,  and  half-past  eight 
always  found  the  finished  sums  neatly  cop- 
ied for  the  class  in  arithmetic,  which  re- 
cited the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Jenny  kept  her  word  with  regard  to  her 
share  of  assistance.  It  was  rather  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  her  to  subside  from  her  usu- 
al brilliancy  to  common-place  attainments  ; 
for  as  Rob  said,  "  she  couldn't  help  being 
smart  if  she  tried."  Her  plan  was  to  do 
just  enough  of  the  sums  to  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  average  of  the  class,  and  then  to 
come  in  with  the  laggards  the  next  day 
with  the  remainder.  One  evening  when 
she  was  at  our  house  I  saw  her  urging 
Rob's  acceptance  of  a  beautifully-written 
exercise. 

"  For,"  said  Jenny,  "  they  do  say  that 
Harry  Chapman  copies  sums  that  that  un- 
cle of  his  does  for  him  who  teaches  school 
down  in  Rutland  ;  and  Sarah  Walters,  so 
Carry  Horton  says,  has  got  all  the  exercis- 
es and  compositions  her  sister  wrote  at 
Meriden,  and  the  girls  say  she  copies  from 
them." 

Fortunately  my  mother  came  to  the  res- 
cue just  at  that  moment. 

."  Jenny,"  said  she,  "  you  know  *  they  say' 
is  a  liar ;  and  even  if  it  isn't,  in  this  case, 
it  doesn't,  of  course,  make  it  any  bett<^.for 
you." 

Jenny  gave  a  little  sigh.  "  But,"  said 
she,  "  I've  spent  the  whole  afternoon  over 
this  exercise ;  and  now  I  shall  tear  it  up 
and  write  one  that  I  know  has  mistakes  in 
it.  But,  Mrs.  Hersey,  don't  you  think 
that,  if  Rob  keeps  on  trying,  his  father  will 
give  him  the  colt,  even  if  he  doesn't  win 
the  prize  ?  My  father  would  to  me,  I  know, 
but,  then,  mother  sdys  that  father  over-in- 
dulges me." 

"  I  hardly  think,"  replied  my  mother, 
"  that  Rob's  father  will  give  him  the  colt 
unless  he  wirs  the  master's  prize.  Still,  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  any  one  else  won 
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the  prize  by  dishonorable  means,  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  so." 

"  Well,"  said  Jenny,  "  that  is  something. 
I  shall  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  stories 
about  cheating,  for  1  know  I  can.  And  oh  !  " 
this  for  the  hundred  and  first  time, "  1  do 
so  hope  Rob  will  get  Regina  !  " 

As  the  term  wore  on,  it  became  pretty , 
apparent  that  Rob\s  steady  patience  would 
win  the  prize.  Still,  there  were  many  al- 
ternations of  hope  and  fear,  during  all  of 
which  Rob  was  the  least  fluttered  of  any  of 
the  aspirants,  Jenny  more  so  than  any  one 
of  them.  It  was  fortunate  for  Robert  that 
deportment  was  included  in  this  prize  ;  for 
his  behavior,  from  term's  end  to  term's 
end,  was  always  everything  that  the  most 
rigid  systematician  could  require.  And  the 
final  summing  up  found  the  master's  prize 
his,  and  Regina  his  —  and  Jenny's. 

The  master's  prize,  a  beautifully  bound 
and  illustrated  "  History  of  Rome,'*  in  two 
volumes,  certainly  gave  Jenny  much  more 
pleasure  than  Rob.  Indeed,  Jenny  had 
probably  read  more  books  in  one  year  of 
her  life  than  Rob  had  in  the  whole  of  his. 
As  to  my  father's  prize,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  tell  which  one  of  the  children  en- 
joyed her  most.  Jenny,  who  had  learned 
to  ride  with  Dick,  a  clever  old  roadster 
whom  her  father  had  accustomed  to  the 
saddle,  was  perfectly  at  home  with  Regina  ; 
and  her  father  bought  her  a  new  side-sad- 
dle, as  a  reward  for  excellence  in  sewing, 
the  most  difficult  of  Jenny's  attainments, 
and  her  mother  made  her  the  trimmest  of 
little  riding-habits,  as  a  reward  for  main- 
taining perfect  silence  a  half  hour  each  day 
for  two  consecutive  weeks.  Thus  equipped, 
Jenny  would  canter  through  the  village,  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  girls  ;  or 
gallop  for  miles  into  the  country,  leaving 
Rob  tc  follow  with  t)ick  —  an  arrangement 
which  he  accepted  with  the  best  grace  in 
the  world. 

Jenny  lost  her  mother  the  next  fall,  an 
event  that  threw  her  more  than  ever  upon 
our  sympathy  and  companionship.  My 
mother  had  become  very  much  attached  to 
Mrs.  Foster ;  and  I  scarcely  knew,  and  I 
think  she  scarcely  knew,  whom  we  loved 
the  best,  the  bright  little  girl,  or  my  gener- 
ous-hearted brother. 


CHAPTER   II. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  day  when  Jack 
came  home  and  asked  Rob  if  he  would  give 
him  Ginny.  Rob  turned  pale.  But  with 
more  presence  of  mind  than  I  had  expect- 
ed of  him,  replied  that  only  half  of  Regina 
was  his  ;  the  other  half  was  Jenny's,  and 
Jack  must  ask  her. 

"Well,"  responded  Jack,  "I  shall  ask 
Jenny  as  soon  as  she  comes  in  ;  for  I  heard 
her  wishing  she  were  only  a  man,  that  she 
might  go  to  the  war,  and  now  I  shall  see  if 
she  will  give  me  Regina." 

"Why,  Jack,"  I  demanded,  "what  do 
you  want  Ginny  for  ?  You  are  only  teas- 
ing the  children.  Have  you  not  just  told 
us  how  Uncle  Silas  said  he  had  no  boys  to 
send,  but  that  he  would  give  you  Billy  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  ?  And  you  know 
him  better  than  any  other  horse,  for  you 
trained  him  yourself,  and  used  to  ride  him 
all  the  time  when  you  were  in  Middlebury." 

"  Yes,  and  Billy  will  do  very  well ;  but 
then,  he  may  get  shot  down  there,  and  I 
want  to  have  some  prospects  ahead.  I've 
had  an  eye  to  the  business  of  late,  and 
Ginny's  the  very  animal  tor  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry.  I  shall  ask  Jenny  about  it  as  soon 
as  I  get  a  chance,"  s^id  Jack,  twirling 
imaginary  ends  of  a  very  incipient  mous- 
tache. "  I'd  like  to  see  what  she'd  say,  at 
any  rate.  She  was  always  such  a  spiteful 
little  thing." 

"Jenny  is  not  little  nor  spiteful,"  said 
Rob  stoutly.  "  She  is  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  county." 

",0h  !  "  responded  Jack,  as  the  slender 
figure  of  the  expected  Jenny  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  "  Jenny,"  he  continued,  "will 
you  give  me  your  share  of  Regina  ?  If 
you  will,  perhaps  I  can  get  Rob  to  give  me 
his." 

Jenny  was  not  taken  aback,  she  knew 
Jack  of  old. 

"  What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Jack  ?  " 
she  answered.  "  Rob  told  me  you  had  left 
college,  and  were  going  to  the  war.  But 
Ginny's  nothing  but  a  colt.  Why,  we've 
always  been  careful  not  to  ride  her  too 
hard  !  I  should  as  soon  think  of  Rob's 
going  to  the  war." 

"  Boys  as  young  as  Rob  are  going  to  the 
war,"  said  Jack. 
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"  Yes,"  I  broke  in  eagerly,  "  but  father 
says  the  army  is  no  place  for  boys,  they  are 
only  in  the  way.  And  Jenny,  don't  you 
mind  what  he  says.  Uncle  Silas  has  given 
him  a  horse  of  his  own,  and  he  don't  need 
Regina." 

"  But,  Jenny,"  persisted  Jack,  "  you  see 
what  your  patriotism  amounts  to.  You 
won't  give  me  Ginny  for  this  great  and  no- 
ble cause.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
glorious  thing  for  her  to  die  for  her  coun- 
try?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Jenny,  flatly.  "  If  it 
were  a  brother  of  mine  you  were  talking 
about,  I  would  let  him  go,  if  he  wanted  to. 
Not  that  Ginny  is  of  more  consequence 
than  a  brother,  of  course  not.  But  then  he 
would  be  a  man,  and  would  know,  and  Gin- 
ny don't  know  anything  about  causes.  And 
it  wouldn't  be  a  glorious  thing  for  her  to 
die  lor  her  country.  She  wouldn't  even  so 
much  as  have  her  name  in  the  paper,  for 
everybody  would  say  she  was  only  a  horse. 
Besides,"  she  added,  falling  back  on  her 
first  argument,  "  Ginny's  only  a  colt.  She 
isn't  old  enough  to  go  to  the  war." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Jack,  "  Ginny's  in  her 
seventh  year,  I  believe." 

"  Not  five  yet,"  answered  Rob  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
"  Well,  when  Ginny's  seven  years  old 
she'll  be  just  the  figure.  If  my  horse  gets 
shot,  and  the  war  hasn't  come  to  an  end  by 
that  time,  will  you  let  me  have  her  then  ?  " 
"  I  don't  think  seven's  just  the  age,"  re- 
plied Jenny,  who  had  read  everything,  even 
to  a  "  Military  Dictionary  "  of  her  father's* 
"  I  think  eight's  just  as  well,  or  better,  at 
least  for  Ginny." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  we'll  split  the  differ- 
ence, as  the  farmers  say.  When  Ginny  is 
seven  and  a  half  years  old,  will  you  let  her 
go?" 

.  "Jack,"  said  Seth,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  open  door,  "  your  father  wants  to  know 
if  yoxi  wouldn't  like  to  come  out  and  look 
at  the  new  critters." 

We  were  all  so  thankful  to  Seth  for  that 
diversion.  Jenny  had  given  up  crying, 
some  months  before,  deeming  it  a  childish 
means  of  relieving  one's  feelings  ;  but  she 
was  quivering  all  over,  and  Rob  had  never 
looked  so  miserable  in  his  life. 


Jade's  new  cavalry  coat-tails  were  scarce- 
ly out  of  the  door-way  when  Jenny  turned 
to  my  mother.  "Mrs.  Hersey,  do  you 
think  the  war  will  certainly  be  over  by  the 
time  Ginny  is  seven  and  a  half  years  old  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  before  she  is  seven  years 
old.  But  there  don't  seem  to  ,be  much 
prospect  of  it  just  now." 

"  Rob,"  said  Jenny,  "  suppose  we  go  out 
and  have  a  canter  with  Regina." 

Rob  assented  quickly.  I  don't  know 
whether  Jenny  thought  that  Jack  might 
take  her  greatest  treasure  away  with  him  ; 
but  at  all  events  she  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon 
her  all  the  time  he  was  with  us,  charging 
Rob  to  do  the  same. 

But  Jack  went ;  and  mother  and  I  thought 
the  children,  as  we  persisted  in  calling 
them,  had  forgotten  what  he  had  said.  Only 
Jenny  would  sometimes  say,  when  we  were 
getting  up  a  box  for  the  soldiers,  and  she 
had  settled  herself  contentedly  to  a  pile  of 
the  bluest  ot  blue  flannel  shirts,  "  I  don't 
think  Jack  ought  to  say  I'm  not. patriotic, 
because  I  don't  want  Ginny  to  go  to  the 
war.'* 

All  through  the  long  holiday  afternoons 
of  the  Indian  summer,  "just  the  days  in  all 
the  world  for  a  canter,"  Jenny  would  sit 
busily  knitting  blue  worsted  yam  into 
socks,  under  my  mother's  supervision, 
while  Ginny  would  stand  at  the  bars  oppo- 
site the  sitting-room  window,  eyeing  her 
with  the  most  wistful  look  imaginable. 

"  There,  will  you  just  hear  Ginny,"  she 
would  say  now  and  then.  "  That  is  the 
most  enticing  whinny  in  her  vocabulary.  I 
couldn't  stand  it  anyway,  if  it  wasn't  all  for 
the  soldiers." 

Everything  went  on  just  as  usual  that 
winter ;  but  one  day,  early  in  the  spring, 
Jenny  came  over  with  "  something  special," 
as  she  said.  Her  father  was  going  to  the 
war,  as  surgeon,  and  he  was  going  to  take 
her  to  stay  with  her  maternal  grandmother 
and  aunt  in  New  York. 

"  Why  Jenny,"  said  Rob,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, "  you  might  stay  with  us.  We  shall 
all  be  so  lonesome,  and  Ginny'U  miss  you  a 
good  deal  more  than  she  does  now  when 
you  sit  so  long  knitting  stockings  and  mak- 
ing shirts." 

"  Rob,"  responded  Jenny, "  you  know  it's 
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grandma,  and  father  says  I  ought  to  go. — 
She  has  sent  for  me,  and  I  haven't  made 
her  a  visit  since  mother  died.  But,  Rob,  I 
tell  you  truly,"  she  added,  choking  down 
a  sob.  "  I  don't  know  which  I  care  more 
for  this  minute,  grandma  or  Ginny." 

It  was  a  sombre  group  enough  that  as- 
sembled on  the  piazza  the  day  Jenny  came 
over,  "  for,"  she  whispered  to  me,  "  the  last 
ride,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  ever  have  with 
Regina." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  my 
father,  in  his  cheery  way ;  "  any  body 
would  suppose  the  world  had  come  to  a 
stand-still.  Jenny,  child,  you're  only  going 
away  for  a  short  visit.  You're  to  come 
back  again  any  time  you  please,  whether 
your  father  has  got  home  or  not.  Rob 
won't  give  your  share  of  Ginny  to  any  oth- 
er girl,  depend  upon  that." 

Jenny  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  Regi- 
na,  feelintr  the  slight  pressure  of  the  slen- 
der form  she  knew  so  well,  darted  off  like 
an  arrow  in  the  direction  of  Jenny's  favor- 
ite canter ;  but  I  saw  the  tears  falling  fast 
on  the  beautiful  neck  and  mane,  and  Rob 
said  Ginny  "  looked  as  if  she  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  it  all." 

The  next  morning  she  came  over  to  bid 
OS  all,  Ginny  included,  good-bye ;  and  I 
foUowed  her  and  Rob  out  to  the  stable  to 
hear  him  say  solemnly, — 

**  Jenny,  you  must  tell  me  whether  to  say 
yes  or  no  to  Jack,  if  he  should  come  home 
again  and  ask  for  Regina." 

If  Jenny  had  said  "  No,"  I  believe  Rob 
would  have  "  fought  it  out  on  that  line  ;  " 
and  if  she  had  said  "  Yes,"  he  certainly 
would  have  acquiesced.  But  Jenny  could 
not  bring  herself  to  say  either  no  or  yes. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Rob,  the  very  best  I  can 
do.  I'll  make  over  my  share  of  Ginny  to 
you  ;  and  if  the  time  comes,  you  must  do 
just  as  you  think  best.  If  Ginny 's  here 
when  I  come  back,  I'm  sure  you'll  let  me 
have  her  for  part  mine  again  ;  if  not, — "  and 
she  threw  her  arms  around  Regina's  neck 
and  fiairly  broke  down,  sobbing  vehemently. 

"  I  guess  she'll  be  hers  when  you  come 
back,"  said  Rob,  trying  to  comfort  her. 
"Then  she  shall  be  all  yours  ;  I've  always 
cared  a  great  deal  more  about  her  for  you 
than  for  mysel£" 


The  doctor  had,  perhaps  intentionally, 
left  but  little  time  for  preparation,  so  that 
we  scarcely  had  time  to  feel  wretched  over 
Jenny's  departure  before  she  was  fairly 
away.  But  we  all  missed  her  very  much, 
and  the  short  visit  bid  fair  to  prove  a  long 
one.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  his  feeling 
so  lonesome  without  her  that  Rob  got  in 
the  way  of  attending  the  war  meetings  at 
the  village,  "just,"  as  he  said,  "  to  hear  the 
speeches."  Neither  mother  nor  I  had  ever 
thought  that  Rob  would  go  into  the  army. 
He  was  always  so  unenthusiastic,  and  then 
we  were  sure  that  father  would  be  averse 
to  it. 

Jack  did  come  home  that  very  summer. 
He  had  been  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  but 
slightly,  and  mother's  care  and  nursing,  he 
knew,  would  soon  set  him  right  again.  He 
had  not  been  at  home  long,  before  he  told 
us  one  evening,  with  a  significant  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  stables,  that  he  had 
lost  Billy  in  the  battle. 

"  Well,  said  my  father,  "  I  will  make  that 
loss  good  to  you." 

"  Jack,"  said  mother,  "  I  really  wouldn't 
say  a  word  to  Rob,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
about  Ginny.  It's  hard  for  us  older  people 
to  put  ourselves  in  younger  ones'  places, 
but  I  think  I  know  how  he  feels.  It  Isn't 
the  having  her  go,  of  course,  you  know ; 
but  the  feeling  of  what  she  may  have  to 
suffer." 

"  That's  what  we  all  go  down  there  for," 
said  Jack,  "  men  and  horses." 

"  But  you  know,"  answered  mother, 
"  that  Regina  belongs  partly  to  Jenny." 

"No,"  said  I,  determined  to  tell  the 
truth,  "  Jenny  gave  up  her  share  to  Rob 
before  she  went  away.  She  couldn't  bear 
to  say  Ginny  might  go,  and  she  wouldn't 
forbid  her  going,  so  she  left  it  with  Rob  to 
do  as  he  thought  best." 

"  Good,"  said  Jack,  "  Rob  will  let  me 
take  her,  I  do  believe.  I've  always  want- 
ed Ginny  more  than  I've  ever  acknowl- 
edged. Amy  is  great  on  hereditary  genius, 
and  when  I  get  Ginny  down  there  with  me 
that  dormant  war  blood  you  talk  about  will 
begin  to  tell.  You  don't  know  as  well  as  I 
do  how  much  the  safety  of  the  rider  de- 
pends on  the  intelligence  and  endurance  of 
the  horse.    If  you  did,  you'd  all  pitch  in, 
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and  Rob  would  give  her  to  me  right 
away.** 

"  If  we  could  only  be  sure  nothing  would 
happen  to  her,"  said  I,  thinking  ot  Jenny. 

"  Something  might  happen  to  her  here," 
said  my  father,  trying  to  put  a  cheerful  look 
upon  the  matter. 

"  I  don*t  see,"  said  Jack,  "  but  that  Seth 
is  my  greatest  antagonist,  after  all.  He 
declares  that  that  horse  is  too  good  to  be 
food  for  powder,  and  has  some  idea,  I  be- 
lieve, of  locking  the  stable  door  and  carry- 
ing the  key  about  in  his  pocket.  I  have 
tried  to  convince  him  that  the  best  is  none 
too  good  to  go,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
'listed  long  ago  himself." 

"  Why,  Jack,"  I  exclaimed,  "  the  idea  ! 
You'll  be  wanting  father  to  go  next." 

The  front  door  opened  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  Rob  came  in,  the  same  sturdy 
look  of  determination  on  his  face  I  had  no- 
ticed the  day  he  gave  Gmny's  bridle  into 
Seth's  hand,  three  years  before.  He 
walked  straight  up  to  father  and  handed 
him  some  papers.  Somehow,  mother  and 
I  had  always  been  so  sure  Rob  wouldn't  go, 
and  yet  we  had  steadily  avoided  mention- 
ing the  thing,  just  as  if  that  would  make 
any  difference.  Now  we^  knew  only  too 
well  the  meaning  of  those  significant-look- 
ing papers.  My  mother  softly  rose  and  left 
the  room,  and  I  followed  her,  feeling  heavy- 
hearted  enough. 

Next  morning,  when  I  came  down  stairs, 
Rob  was  standing  in  the  front  door,  looking 
out  across  the  piazza  at  Jack,  who  was  ex- 
ercising Regina  in  the  front  yard.  I  saw 
through  it  all  at  a  glance  —  Ginny  was  no 
longer  Rob's,  nor  Jenny's. 

It  was  strange ^that  I  had  never  noticed 
how  manly  Rob  had  grown  until  that  mo- 
ment, as  I  went  up  to  him,  holding  out  my 
hand  and  smiling  through  my  tears. 

"Rob,"  said  I,  "  I  know  all  about  it." 

**Yes,  Amy,  I'm  going,  and  you  won't 
make  it  any  harder  for  me,  I  know.  Moth- 
er has  given  her  consent,  and  father  says 
he  won't  stand  in  my  way.  You  know 
Jack  said  a  year  ago  that  boys  as  young  as 
I  were  going,  and  I'm  sorry  that  I've  stayed 
so  long.'* 

"  And  Ginriy,"  I  said,  "  is  going  too  ?  " 

"  Yes.    You  know  Jenny  left  it  to  me  to 


do  just  as  I  thought  best.  If  anything  hap- 
pens, I  shall  feel  a  great  deal  worse  on  her 
account  than  on  my  own  ;  and  I've  given 
Regina  to  Jack  conditionally,  that  if  she 
comes  back  safe  she  shall  belong  to  Jenny, 
as  I  promised.  Jack  says  no  other  horse 
will  do  so  well  for  him  ;  and  now  he's  got 
his  promotion,  it  would  be  just  about  the 
thing  for  him  to  ride  into  Richmond  with 
her,  by  and  by." 

So  it  was  all  settled  :  Rob  had  given 
himself,  and  the  least  he  could  do  was  to 
give  Regina.  A  few  days  after,  they  went 
away,  Jack  proudly  enough,  with  Ginny, 
who  seemed  in  high  spirits.  Rob  only 
went  to  make  one  in  the  ranks  of  a  depleted 
regiment  of  infantry.  Of  course  we  missed 
him  much  more  than  we  did  Jack.  He 
had  been  from  home  so  much  that  we  had 
become  used  to  his  absence.  But  a  dozen 
times  a  day  I  started  up  with  some  errand 
for  Rob,  or  to  suggest  to  mother  that  Rob 
could  do  su'^h  and  such  a  thing  by  and  by  ; 
or  I  thought  I  saw  Ginny's  shadow  dart 
across  the  window,  while  Rob  waved  his 
cap  or  his  hand  as  he  set  out  to  join  father 
on  some  distant  expedition. 

That  was  a  dismal  winter  that  followed, 
but  it  wore  away,  beguiled  by  hopeful  let- 
ters from  Rob,  full  of  longings  for  home, 
but  never  once  regretting  that  he  had 
joined  the  army,  and  by  dashing  ones  from 
Jack,  in  which  he  gave  glowing  accounts  of 
Ginny's  sagacity  and  prowess.  In  the 
summer  Jenny  came  to  make  us  a  visit  I 
think  she  was  both  proud  and  glad  in  her 
heart  that  Rob  had  gone  to  the  war,  and 
had  let  Regina  go  too  ;  "  though,"  said  she, 
"  I'm  really  thankful  I  wasn't  here  when 
they  went  away.  I'm  afraid  I  should  have 
tried  to  keep  them  back."  She  used  often 
to  ask  if  there  were  any  letters  from  Gin- 
ny {  and  every  scrap  of  news  of  her  that 
Jack  wrote  she  would  copy  in  her  letters  to 
Rob,  lest  he  should  not  get  Jack's  letters  so 
readily.  Rob  must  have  heard  more  than 
once  of  Ginny's  (Courage  and  endurance 
with  Sheridan,  in  this  raid  and  that,  and 
her  exploits  in  the  VriUey  were  chronicled 
and  rehearsed  again  and  again. 

Jenny  brightened  the  house  up  so  won- 
derfully that  we  scarcely  realized  the  ap- 
proach of  winter ;  and  we  all  clung  to  her 
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so  fondly  that  she  declared  she  would  not 
go,  not  even  to  her  grandmother,  but 
would  stay  with  us  till  the  boys,  and  her 
father,  and  Ginny  came  home." 

"For," said  Jenny,  "the  war  is  certainly 
going  to  come  to  an  end.  And  when  Regi- 
na  comes  back  she  is  to  be  all  my  own,  not 
but  that  you.  Amy,  and  Rob  too,  shall  ride 
her  as  often  as  you  please,  but  she  is  to  be- 
long to  me  —  that  was  almost  the  last 
thing  Rob  said  to  me.  And  oh  !  I  do  so 
wish  we  didn*t  have  to  wait  and  wait." 

That  was  a  winter  of  waiting  ;  but  not  so 
dismal  as  th^  winter  before,  for  we  could 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But  one 
morning,  when  I  was  in  the  sitting-room 
alone,  Seth  looked  in  with  an  unusually 
rueful  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Seth  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Don't  look  so  scared  like,"  he  answer- 
ed, frightened  by  my  white  face,  "  it's  only 
the  horse,  after  all ;  but  she  was  the  hand- 
somest creetur  I  ever  did  see." 

**  0  Seth,"  I  cried,  "  are  you  sure  ?  How 
do  you  know  ?  " 

"Well,  Susan  Jennings,  my  sister's  girl, 
says  that  Sarah  Walters  has  got  a  letter 
from  her  brother  Bill  —  Bill  went  out  with 
Jack,  you  know.  And  he  was  telling  how 
many  times  they'd  been  into  the  thick,  and 
that  horse  had  never  got  shot ;  but  the  oth- 
er day  they  was  skirmishing,  and  one  of 
them  cussed  sharpshooters  has  took  her 
off." 

Jenny  had  not  spoken  the  exact  facts  of 
the  case  when  she  had  said  it  "  wouldn't  be 
a  glorious  thing  for  Ginny  to  die  for  her 
country."  True,  she  would  never  be  her- 
alded in  the  Tribune,  or  gazetted  in  the 
Times ;  but  her  beauty  and  grace  had  been 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  region,  and  her 
"going  to  war"  had  been  an  event  as  well 
known  and  commented  upon  as  that  of  any 
individual,  man  or  boy,  in  the  country 
round.  But  I  knew  that,  just  then,  Jenny 
would  think  glory  a  very  insignificant 
thing. 

I  did  not  say  anything  to  her  about  it, 
hoping  there  might  be  some  mistake,  but 
waited  for  the  letters.  They  came,  two  of 
them,  and  I  addressed  myself  to  my  usual 
task  of  reading  them  aloud.  I  knew,  by 
the  way  Jack's  began,  that  he  was  parryiig 


some  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  ;  and  soon  he  burst  forth  : 

"  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am  for  what  I've  got  to  write  about,  but  I 
hope  Jenny  will  keep  up  a  brave  heart. 
You  don't  know  how  happy  Regina  has 
been  since  she  came  out  here.  ,  She  was 
just  made  for  this  kind  of  life,  if  ever  a 
horse  was  in  the  world.  And  we'd  been 
through  so  much  without  coming  to  any 
harm,  that  1  thought  I  should  be  able  to 
bring  her  back  in  just  as  good  spirits  as  I 
took  her  away.  But  the  other  day  we  were 
out  reconnoitring,  a  party  of  us,  and  Ginny 
was  shot  in  the  side.  We  must  have  got 
into  a  nest  of  guerillas,  I  think,  for  Ginny 
would  snufF  danger  in  a  way  that  surpassed 
everything,  in  man  or  beast,  I  ever  saw. 
At  all  events,  she  carried  me  off  that 
ground,  and  I  thought  at  first  it  couldn't  be 
much.  But  when  we  got  inside  our  lines, 
I  saw  that  it  wasn't  a  scratch  ;  and,  while 
we  were  thinking  whether  or  no  we  should 
not  put  her  out  of  her  misery,  she  just 
rolled  over  and  looked  at  me  with  such  a 
human  expression  in  her  eyes,  and  —  all  is, 
I  shall  have  to  get  another  beast  to  ride 
into  Richmond,  tor  Ginny's  gone." 

A  convulsive  outcry  from  Jenny  quench- 
ed Jack's  poor  little  attempt  at  bravado. 
My  mother  silently  caressed  her. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  loss  Ginny  is  to 
me,"  Jack  continued.  "  But  I  don't  care 
anything  about  that  when  I  think  how  white 
Jenny  and  Rob  will  be  when  they  hear  of 
that  dreadful  ride.  But  she  saved  my  life  ; 
I  had  no  idea  myself  before,  how  strong 
Ginny  was.  And  we've  given  her  a  decent 
burial,  which  is  more  than  many  a  poor  fel- 
low has  had  who  has  falleiT  out  here,  I  as- 
sure you." 

Jenny  had  not  said  a  word  or  uttered  an 
exclamation,  except  that  one  sharp  cry. 
Now  she  kept  perfect  silence,  and  I  turned 
to  Rob's  letter  for  consolation. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,"  said  Rob,  after  the 
usual  formulas  as  to  his  health  and  spirits, 
"  that  Ginny  has  saved  my  life.  You'll  be 
surprised  at  that,  but  it's  so.  You  see, 
Jack  sent  me  a  ferrotype  of  Regina  —  of 
himself,  I  should  say,  mounted,  in  full  uni- 
form. And  she  looks  so  grand  and  stately, 
and  so  natural,  that  I  onty  wish  Jenny  could 
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see  her.  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  parted  from 
it,  and  sc  I  put  it  into  a  note-book,  that  I 
copy  the  most  precious  bits  from  the  letters 
at  home  in,  in  odd  moments,  and  put  the 
book  into  my  breast-pocket.  Well,  weVe 
been  in  action  ;  and  when  a  battle  is  really 
going  on,^there's  such  a  confusion  that  you 
don't  more  than  half  know  anything,  at 
least,  I  don't.  But  when  it  was  all  over,  I 
found  that  a  minie-ball  had  gone  clear 
through  the  note-book  to  the  back  of  the 
picture,  and  made  a  dent  in  it.  So,  you 
see,  Ginny  has  saved  my  life,  for  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  putting  the  picture 
there  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her.'* 

If  JacVs  letter  had  fiozen  the  current  of 
Jenny's  feelings,  Rob's  certainly  loosened 
it.  She  was  sobbing  in  a  way  that  must 
have  done  her  heart  good.  I  confess  I 
broke  down  at  the  last  word,  and  joined 
mother  in  crying  quietly.  Father  was  wip- 
ing his  eyes,  and  we  heard  the  kitchen 
door  shut  with  a  bang  from  Seth,  who  had 
heard  all  he  could  endure  of"  them  letters." 

There  was  a  postscript  to  Jack's  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  hadn't  written  to 
Rob,  and  would  leave  it  to  us  to  do  as  we 
thought  best  about  telling  him.  Jenny  de- 
clared, the  words  interrupted  by  sobs,  that 
Rob  ought  to  know,  and  that,  she  would 
write  to  him  herself;  which  she  did,  the 
next  day,  and  I'm  certain  that  bad  news 
was  never  more  sympathetically  conveyed 
than  it  was  in  that  letter. 


I  was  glad,  when  news  came  of  the  foil  ot 
Richmond,  and  hope  deepened  into  certain- 
ty that  the  boys  would  get  home,  that  Jen- 
ny Jiad  had  time  to  recover,  to  some  extent, 
her  spirits.;  and,  when  news  came  of  the 
surrender^  she  was  as  jubilant  as  on  the 
day  when  she  and  Rob  won  Regina. 

"  But,  Amy,"  she  would  say,  smiling 
through  tears,  "  we  musn't  say  a  word  to 
Mrs.  Grundy  about  it,  no  matter  how  sorry 
we  may  feel ;  for  she  would  say  it  was  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence,  when  both 
the  boys  are  coming  back,  to  be  mourning 
over  a  horse." 

Jack  asserted  that  he  didn't  hear  Rob 
cheer  when  Sheridan  won  at  Five  Forks, 
and  that  at  the  surrender  his  cap  didn't  go 
up  more  than  half  as  high  as  the  rest,  for 
thinking  of  Ginny  ;  but  Rob  said,  as  Jack 
was  miles  away  on  both  occasions,  he  didn't 
see  how  he  could  possibly  know  anything 
about  it ;  and  Jenny  stoutly  averred,  with 
a  destructive  little  glare  at  Jack,  that  she 
knew  Rob's  cap  went  up  higher  than  any 
of  the  rest. 

Father  gave  Jenny  a  splendid  new  saddle- 
horse  for  a  wedding  present  (she  and  Rob 
have  been  married  some  time)  thinking  she 
would  perhaps  call  her  by  the  old  pet  name. 
But  she  does  not ;  nor  do  I  think  there 
will  ever  be  another  horse  that  will  seem,  to 
any  of  us,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Re- 
gina. 

Mary  E,  Nutting, 


Talks  in  my  Home. 


VIII. 


IN  the  midsummer  days  I  put  down  all  the 
sashes  in  my  home  and  opened  wide 
the  doors.  To  moderate  the  intense  heat  I 
had  the  glass  white-washed.  I  carried  out 
all  the  pot  plants,  I  had  raised  a  great  ma- 
ny young  plants  for  bedding  and  they  were 
now  all  placed  in  the  ground  for  the  sum- 
mer and  were  growing  finely.  The  house 
looked  almost  empty,  only  the  plants  in  the 
beds  and  borders  remained.  The  roses 
were  nearly  out  of  bloom,  "  Let  them  dry 
up  now  "  said  the  florist,  "  for  two  months, 
as  also  the  smilax,  give  it  no  water. 
You  can    take    up     the  bulbs  and    dry 


them  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  another 
season,  the  heliotrope  you  may  as  well  let 
remain  where  it  is,  and  later  cut  it  back  for 
the  wmter  growth,  but  the  pinks  will  )neld 
all  summer  for  you  see  they  are  full  of  bud 
and  blossoms,  water  them  as  much  as  you 
please  and  it  was  well  you  did  not  white- 
wash the  glass  over  them,  for  if  you  had, 
they  would  not  have  flowered  as  freely." 

And  this  was  the  way  I  found  myself 
with  but  little  to  do  in  my  home.  So  my 
flower  family  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  having  a  vacation.  Probably  they 
had  their  little  talks  out  of  doors  as  they 
had  done  in  the  house.    I    imagined  they 
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formed  acquaintance  with  the  garden  flow- 
ers and  it  might  be  with  the  vegetables, 
even  as  members  of  the  human  family  in 
their  summer  vacations  form  acquaintanc- 
es in  different  circles  from  those  in  which 
they  move  when  at  home,  and  are  thrown 
into  close  companionship  with  those  whom 
they  would  not  think  of  inviting  to  share 
the  hospitalities  of  their  winter  residences  ; 
for  as  the  garden  flowers  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  and  unsuited  to  the  moist  air 
of  the  greenhouse,  so  these  summer  com- 
panions might  be  equally  unsuited  to  city 
habitations  and  fashionable  life.  But  as  I 
believe  such  mixing  up  of  society  is  benefi- 
cial, and  is  mentally  what  change  of  air  and 
scene  is  physically,  I  had  thought  it  well  to 
put  the  geraniums  and  the  fuschias  in  close 
proximity  to  the  peonies  and  the  coreop- 
sis* and  thought  it  would  not  hurt  Daphne 
Odora  if  it  sojourned  awhile  under  the 
orange  syringa  or  the  heath  if.  it  should 
form  acquaintance  with  the  fleur  de  lis  and 
the  Bouvardia  with  the  Spirea.  And  this 
I  did  notwithstanding  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day  is  to  exclusiveness  among 
plants,  putting  those  of  a  kind  by  them- 
selves. We  have  beds  of  geraniums  and 
verbenas  and  petuneas  and  long  rows  of 
acreanthus  and  Centaura  and  all  these 
have  a  very  fine  effect,  I  do'nt  deny,  but  it 
is  just  like  all  the  dwellers  in  Beacon  street 
going  to  Newport,  and  all  the  residents  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue  filling  up  the  ho- 
tels at  the  White  Mountains  !  like  all  the 
literary  people  flocking  for  the  beaches 
and  the  merchants  to  the  Adirondacks  ! 

What  is  the  good  of  vacation  if  you  ^e 
to  see  the  same  people  that  you  have  seen 
for  a  year,  and  meet  with  the  same  ideas, 
•and  consequently  talk  of  the  same  things 
with  which  you  have  been  daily  familiar  ? 
Vacation  is  not  wholly  the  mountain  air  or 
the  sea  breeze. 

If  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  mountain 
air  and  the  sea  breeze  to  Beacon  street 
and  Commonwealth  Avenue  it  would  not  be 
the  same  thing  as  for  Beacon  street  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue  to  go  after  them, 
and  to  go  and  meet  nobody  but  dwellers  of 
Beacon  street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  would  be  but  a 
poor  change  of  position  after  all. 


I  may  let  down  my  sashes,  open  my  doors 
so  as  to  let  in  all  the  out  of  doors  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  it  isn't  the  same  thing  to  the 
plants  as  being  taken  out  of  their  pots 
and  their  roots  spread  out  in  the  soft  moist 
earth. 

When  I  was  turning  my  plants  •  out  in 
the  ground  I  found  a  great  many  whose 
pots  were  full  of  roots  interlaced  and  wo- 
ven together  into  a  hard  ball.  They  had 
taken  up  all  the  substance  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  placed  till  they  were  just 
a  hard,  fibrous  mass  of  roots,  as  I  open- 
ed out  these  roots  and  removed  the  hard 
surface  soil  and  placed  them  in  the  soft 
earth  where  they  can  grow  and  expand, 
I  knew  that  they  felt  grateful,  and  I  felt 
something  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  one 
does  in  doing  a  favor  for  a  fellow  creature. 
Now  if  I  had  just  put  these  plants  into  the 
ground  without  breaking  this  hard  ball, 
their  roots  would  not  have  spread  put  into 
the  ground  and  they  would  not  have  drawn 
any  substance  therefrom,  and  might  just  as 
well  have  remained  in  their  places  ;  for 
when  I  took  them  up  in  the  fall  I  should 
have  found  they  had  not  grown  at  all  and 
that  this  hard  ball  was  still  unbroken,  and 
this  led  me  to  think  of  those  people  who  go 
to  their  vacation  with  all  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness and  family  clinging  about  them,  and 
who  do  not  have  this  ball  of  care,  this  bind- 
ing surface  soil  broken  or  removed  and 
to  them  their  vacation  is  of  no  benefit. — 
The  soft  earth,  the  warm  rain,  the  sun,  all 
the  influences  of  nature  and  society  and 
change  are  powerless  for  good  so  long  as 
they  are  thus  bound  and  fettered.  We 
must  loosen  the  bands  that  months  of 
toil  have  woven  about  us  i^  we  would  have 
nature  and  society  expand  our  powers  and 
strengthen  us  for  further  development,  and 
another  season  of  labor  and  progress.  A 
plant  may  live  and  yiossom  even,  though 
the  pot  in  which  it  lives  be  filled  with  noth- 
ing but  roots,  so  that  it  is  daily  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,  but  if  these  external 
supplies  are  withheld,  it  has  no  other  re- 
sources, nothing  into  which  to  strike  its 
roots  deep,  and  therefrom  draw  the  needed 
supply.  But  the  plant  placed  in  the  deep 
soil,  its  roots  unfettered,  is  able  to  withstand 
the  drought,  for  it  can  send  its  roots  down 
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deep  for  the  sources  of  life.  So  a  person 
may  go  on  and  live  from  day  to  day  though 
the  roots  of  life  be  bound  and  fettered,  but 
when  the  drought  comes  and  the  trial  of 
strength  and  endurance,  then  he  has  no  re- 
source and  is  powerless  to  sustain  himself 
as  there  is  nothing  from  which  he  can 
draw  the  needed  nourishment.  And  so 
that  vacation  and  recreation  may  do  us  the 
needed  good,  the  hard  ball  formed  by  daily 
cares  and  labor  and  business  must  be  bro- 
ken, that  the  sources  of  life  and  power  for 
action,  be  strengthened  and  expanded  to  en- 
able us  to  meet  the  requirements  that  life 
may  make  upon  us.  There  are  people  who 
say,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  ,in 
this  necessity  for  change  ;  really  it  is  much 
more  comfortable  at  home.  Here  we  have 
the  advantages  of  the  markets  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  city,  gas,  ice  and  water  and 
spacious  rooms  ;  you  go  into  the  country, 
and  you  find  small  rooms,  and  many  incon- 
veniences ;  you  are  bitten  by  misquitoes, 
your  table  swarms  with  flies,  the  country 
roads  are  thick  with  dust,  and  at  the  sea- 
shore it  is  not  much  better,  here  too  the 
rooms  are  small,  it  the  breeze  is  from  the 
land  the  sun  on  the  beach  scorches  you, 
and  if  it  is  from  the  sea  it  chills  you  to 
the  marrow,  you  must  ride,  you  must  walk, 
you  must  dress  you  must  go  hither  and 
thither,  for  are  you  not  on  your  vacation  ?" 
Dont  trust  these  people.  It  isn't  that  they 
dont  believe  in  vacations,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  of  those  who  can  choose  their 
time  for  them.  You  will  see  them  on  some 
lovely  June  day  or  in  the  late  September  or 
the  early  October  starting  off  for  a  comfort- 
able trip  up  the  Hudson  or  to  a  retreat 
among  the  hills  or  a  visit  to  some  neigh- 
boring city  just  then  attractive. 

There  are  some  in  my  home  to  whom  I 
can  give  no  other  vacation  than  open  sashes 
and  doors  and  rest.  Looking  at  them  I  think 
of  those  people  to  whom  circumstances 
bring  no  cliange  of  place,  who  can  go  neith- 
er to  the  sea  shore  nor  the  mountains,  nor 
among  society,  and  I  wonder  if  to  all 
such  people  rooted  at  home  like  these  my 
plants,  there  comes  a  kind  hand  to  let  in  up- 
on them  all  the  sun  and  air  and  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  summer,   and  more  than 


all  to  give  them  rest,  the  blessed  conscious- 
ness that  for  a  little  while,  nothing  was  ex- 
pected of  them  but  just  to  exist,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  action  when  the  time  for  action 
comes. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind 
as  I  lay  swinging  in  the  hammock  suspend- 
ed under  the  shade  of  the  maple  and  the 
ash.  Looking  up  I  gazed  into  the  over- 
arching shade  and  it  occured  to  me  that  I 
too,  was  having  my  vacation  although  not 
removed  from  the  spot  where  my  daily 
work  lay.  I  too  seemed  for  a  brief  space 
to  be  able  to  say,  "to-day  I  will  have  time 
for  all  this  which  I  bave  set  aside  for  a 
leisure  time.*'  But  here  in  the  hot  mid 
summer,  with  the  thermometer  at  a  hun- 
dred in  the  shade  it  has  come  to  me  this 
blessed  leisure.  Yes,  leisure.  Did  you 
ever  think  what  a  word  it  is  ?  What  a 
word  of  possibilities  !  It  means  more  than 
rest,  rest  \/e  must  take  even  in  amidst  din 
and  hurry  and  toil,  rest  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  or  the  machine  stops,  breaks  and  is 
gone  ;  rest  )s  the  oil  that  keeps  the  machine 
running.  But  leisure  ;  it  is  luxury,  it  is  the 
bloom,  the  fragrance  of  life.  It  is  time  to 
take  up  threads  that  have  been  dropped  in 
life's  hurry,  time  to  enjoy  that  which  in  the 
press  of  time  and  duty  we  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  put  aside  as  not  for  us.  It  is  a  time 
in  which  for  a  brief  space  we  can  fold  our 
hands  and  say,  "  no  duty  waits  to  be  per- 
formed, and  no  duty  is  left  undone." 

So  I  lay  in  the  hammeck  and  the  birds 
sung  in  the  branches  over  my  head  and 
there  went  singing  through  my  brain  in 
unison  with  my  thoughts,  these  words  of 
Jean  Ingelow. 

"  Sweet  is  the  leisure  of  the  bird, 

She  craves  no  time  for  work  deferred, 
Her  wings  are  not  to  aching  stirred 

Providing  for  her  helpless  young. 

Fair  is  the  leisure  of  the  wheat, 

All  night  the  damps  about  it  fleet ; 
All  day  it  basketh  in  the  heat, 

And  grows  and  whispers  orisons." 

From  where  I  lay  I  could  see  my  almost 
deserted  home.  Up  through  one  of  the 
open  safehes  an  aspiring  rose  tree  had  climb- 
ed, as  though  if  it  could  not  spend  its  va- 
cation inside,  it  would  do  the  best  it  could. 
And  as  my  eyes    fastened    themselves  on 
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this  rosebush  and  as  it  nodded  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze  it  said,  at  least  I  thought  it 
said,  talking  to  its  companions  inside. 

"  After  all,  although  it  is  very  lonely  here 
with  our  companions  gone,  and  although 
our  home  looks  very  deserted  and  barren, 
still,  every  thing  has  its  compensations. — 
It  is  such  a  comfort  to  think  there  is  noth- 
ing required  of  us.  There  is  no  one  com- 
ing in  every  morning  to  see  what  roses 
have  blossomed  through  the  night,  and  if 
there  be  one  it  has  now  a  chance  of  re- 
maining. Ordinarily  I  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  climb  up  here,  those  awful 
shears  that  make  such  havoc  with  us  would 
long  ago  have  cut  off  this  branch  of  mine 
by  which  I  can  now  overlook  our  home  and 
see  far  beyond  into  the  wide  world,  and 
let  me  tell  you,  it  is  worth  something  to  be 
up  here.  Those  pot  plants  that  have  been 
turned  out  into  the  gronnd,  think  them- 
selves very  lucky  to  get  out  of  doors  into 
the  free  air  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  them,  but  then  my  situation  has 
some  advantages  over  them,  they  cant  see 
anything  where  they  are,  for  the  garden  is  so 
full  there  is  no  chance  for  them." 

"  But  you  forget  "  said  a  voice  inside, 
"you  forget  how  nice  it  must  be  to  see 
such  a  variety  of  companions,  what  a  relief 
to  be  among  new  things  and  new  surround- 
ings." 

"That  may  be  true,  still  I  think  it 
wouldn'nt  have  been  nice  for  me  to  have 
been  taken  up  as  some  of  those  were  and 
carried  out,  I  am  too  deeply  rooted.  It  is 
very  well  to  be  left  here  a  while  undisturb- 
ed and  nothing  expected  of  me.  It  is  all 
I  ask,  I  am  supremely  content.  I  intend  to 
improve  my  opportunitiej  in  this  place 
which  I  have  reached,  for  I  know  very 
well  this  growth  is  not  permanent,  however 
what  I  see  here  I  shall  remember,  and  it 
will  do  to  talk  of  when  the  sashes  are  drawn 
up  and  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  is 
over."  «  We  wish  "  said  the  other  voice, 
"that  you  would  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  observations." 

"That  I  am  petfectly  willing  to  do.  Hav- 
ing occupied  this  position  but  a  few  days 
ever)rthing  is  new  to  me,  for  I  have  no  rec- 
c^ection  of  ever  having  been  dn  the  outside 
world,  at   first  when  I    looked  out    every- 


thing looked  so  green  and  lovely,  I  thought 
it  was  only  another  home  like  our  own  on- 
ly larger,  but  I  soon  found  there  was  no 
glass  over  it.  Ther.  I  looked  over  to  the 
garden  and  I  saw  the  members  of  our  fam- 
ily looking  very  fresh  and  thriving.  Al- 
most the  first  day  there  came  up  a  shower 
and  I  didn't  know  but  I  should  get  my 
fresh,  new  branches  broken,  for  the  wiud 
blew  and  the  rain  came  in  torrents,  and  in 
the  garden  the  water  run  in  streams,  and 
the  flowers  got  all  bedraggled  with  the  dirt 
and  the  white  pinks  were  covered  with 
black  spots  of  mud,  and  the  fuschias  look- 
ed very  unlovely.  But  I  dont  think  they 
minded  it  but  rather  enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment of  the  shower,  after  the  shower  the 
sun  came  out  and  I  saw  up  in  the  blue  sky 
what  they  call  a  rainbow,  which  is  like  a 
broad  band  across  the  sky  of  all  colors, 
more  like  the  leaf  of  a  Madame  Pollock 
geranium  than  anything  I  can  think  of. 
Now  although  I  enjoy  the  trees  and  the 
garden  and  all  I  see  in  the  outside  world, 
yet  I  think  I  am  most  interested  in  the  peo- 
ple and  what  I  see  of  life,  I  notice  that 
this  hot  weather  people  spend  much  time 
out  of  doors.  They  sit  on  the  piazza  and 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  they  work  a 
little  and  read  son>e,  but  mostly  they  sit 
and  chat  and  the  gentlemen  smoke,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  the  ladies  smoke, 
though,  if  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  I 
dont  know  why  they  shouldn't.  There  are 
many  different  people  come  into  the  yard 
during  the  day.  thirst,  before  it  is  light, 
comes  a  boy  who  leaves  a  can  of  milk  on 
the  door  step.  In  good  time  the  door  op- 
ens and  the  can  is  taken  in,  and  pretty 
soon  I  see  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney.  Then  comes  in  the  little  hand- 
maiden who  assists  in  the  housework,  then 
the  boy  who  leaves  the  paper,  then  the 
fisherman  and  the  man  with  a  green  box, 
that  is  the  florist,  then  there  is  the  grocer 
and  the  market  man  with  an  occasional 
tin  man,  rag  man  and  swill  man,  and  not  sel- 
dom a  begger  for  cold  victuals.  Then  oth- 
er people  come,  sometimes  children,  some- 
times young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen, 
and  they  all  seem  to  be  well  acquainted, 
for  they  go  in  without  knocking,  and  they 
are  joined  by  members    of  the  family  and 
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sit  under  the  shade. of  the  trees  or  swing 
in  the  hammock  I  can  easily  make  out 
the  conversation  of  these  people  and  so  I 
know  a  good  deal  of  the  affairs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  news  of  the  day. 

But  I  think  the  most  engrossing  subject 
just  now  has  been  vacation-  This  one  is 
going  to  this  place  and  that  one  has  gone 
to  that.  The  young  couple  of  whom  our 
friend  the  ivy  spoke,  spend  much  of  their 
time  sitting  under  the  trees  and  swinging 
in  the  hammock,  I  noticed  that  this  last 
week  the  young  man  has  been  at  home  at 
unusual  hours,  so  concluded  he  was  hav- 
ing a  vacation.  The  other  day  they  went 
out  to  a  ride,  but  came  home  in  a  pelting 
shower,  and  another  day  they  went  down 
to  the  beach  as  I  learned  from  their  con- 
versation. One  evening  the  young  man 
says,  "  My  friend,"  I  dont  remember  the 
name  "  started  today  for    the    mountains," 

"  And  his  wife  too  ?"  said  she. 

«  Yes,"  said  he. 

"  Happy  couple !"  said  she. 

"  But  its  awful  hot  travelling  this  weath- 
er," said  he. 

"  Yes  "  said  she,  "  but  it  will  be  cool 
when  they  get  there." 

**  So  you  pretend  you  have  no  desire  for 
a  change  ?"  said  a  voice  in  the  doorway. 


"  I  pretend  to  no  such  thing,"  said  he, 
puftin^away  at  his  cigar. 

"  But  you  have  decided  that  you  will  not 
go  away  .-*" 

"  I  have  decided  on  no  such  thing,"  said 
he,  throwing  away  his  cigar,  "  we  will  start 
tomorrow  morning  at  half  past  six.  What's 
a  vacation  if  you  cant  go  any  where." 

"  Halicanussus  "  said  she,  "  will  you  go 
up  in  the  attic  and  bring  down  the  trunk, 
we  must  go  and  pack." 

I  never  heard  her  call  him  that  name 
before,  but  he  rolled  out  of  the  hammock 
and  the  two  went  in. 

The  next  morning  the  house  was  astir 
at  an  early  hour  and  I  saw  the  two  come 
out  at  the  door  ready  for  the  journey,  then 
there  was  the  parting  from  the  friends  who 
gave  them  their  good  wishes  and  they 
were  gone. 

Still  people  come  and  go  and  I  never 
lack  for  subjects  of  observation,  yet  we  are 
more  quiet  than  usual,  the  little  handmaid 
comes  and  goes,  and  the  mistress  works 
in  her  garden  or  sits  under  the  trees,  or 
sleeps,  as  I  fancy  she  is  doing  now,  in  the 
hammock.  The  old  gentleman  sits  on  the 
wooden  bench  with  his  head  drooping  on 
his  hand  ready  for  the  cool  breeze  which 
comes  with  the  evening     N,  T,  Munroe* 
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White  dove  that  broods  softly  above  a  sinner's  too  wavering  breast 

And  echoes  from  heights  everlasting  his  guardian  angel's  behest. 

Oh,  say !  when  those  heights  are  so  high  they  darken  the  world  to  his  view, 

And  their  shadows  have  hidden  his  treasures,  oh  !  what  is  a  sinner  to  do  ? 

"  To  do  !  " 
The  little  coat  changed  for  a  dress  that  only  an  angel  may  make 
And  feet  newly  shodden  with  peace  that  a  kiss  once  beguiled  of  their  ache, 
What's  left  for  a  mother  to  do,  oh  !  guardian  angel  speak  plain. 
Where  the  pearl  is  dissolved  in  the  wine,  oh  !  what  can  life  offer  again  ? 

"  A  gain  ! '» 
Nay,  dove  of  the  beautiful  eyes,  the  eyes  that  enlighten  the  soul. 
Look  full  in  the  face  of  my  angel,  look  bravely  and  tell  him  the  whole. 
If  losing  means  gaining  in  Heaven,  does  Heaven  discern  our  affairs  ? 
What  arc  we  that  we  long  for  its  blessing,  and  what  that  we  sigh  for  its  stirs  ? 

"  Its  heirs  !  " 
Its  heirs  ?    Oh  !  then  angel  of  Love  leave  one  of  your  doors  ajar ; 
That  while  we  are  here  in  the  shadow,  o'erhead  it  may  shine  like  a  star. 
And  stand  in  the  door  when  we  come,  to  answer  our  doubt  if  we  say  — 
Are  the  lost  ones  within  ?  —is  it  Heaven  —  and  waiting  all  ever  for  aye  ? 

"  For  aye  I " 
Digiti  Mrs,  M,  C,  P*ckh4im* 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

WALTER  jumped  out  of  bed  by 
daylight  the  next  morning,  and  ran 
to  the  window  to  take  notice  of  the  weather. 
A  long  streak  of  gold  lay  along  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  every  thing  hung  with 
dew  drops.  He  threw  up  the  window  and 
in  so  doing  woke  a  dozen  autumn  birds, 
late  lingerers  of  the  summer,  that  had  been 
asleep  in  the  lilacs  with  their  heads  under 
their  wings.  They  awoke  in  good  spirits 
too,  like  Walter  ;  as  was  manifest  by  the 
grand  chorus,  merry  as  yankee  doodle, 
that  instantly  broke  forth  from  their  mel- 
low, joyous  throats,  straining  them  as  if 
the  whole  business  of  their  little  lives  was 
to  summon  every  sleeping  thing  within 
the  sound  of  their  voices,  to  listen  to  their 
reveille  and  go  forth  to  the  morning's  du- 
ties. 

Walter  made  haste  to  respond  to  their 
call,  by  dressing  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
was  in  good  spirits  this  morning  though 
for  long  hours  that  night  he  had  lain  awake, 
repentance  in  his  loving  heart,  and  busy 
workings  in  his  little  brain.  The  mem- 
ory of  that  first  strange,  ungovernable,  un- 
reasonable passion  which  led  him  to  lift 
his  hand  against  his  innocent,  harmless, 
beloved  little  Mother,  for  a  long  time  stung 
him  like  an  adder.  But  it  stirred  him  to 
thought,  as  well.  His  young  brain  had 
been  doing  good  service,  working  harder 
than  it  had  ever  done  before,  and  before 
his  fresh,  morning  ablutions  were  completed 
his  hair  brushed  and  his  pretty  httle  black 
neck  tie  fastened  under  hi^  chin,  the  plans 
he  had  been  working  out  were  moulded  into 
form,  and  he  was  full  of  joy  as  the  birds. — 
"  They  shall  see  !  they  shall  see  !"  he 
kept  saying  over  and  over  again  in  his 
heart,  and  he  could  hardly  wait  tor  his 
Mother's  waking  to  begin  his  work.  He 
crept  softly  into  her  room  stooped  and 
softly  kissed  and  then  stood  and  looked 
at  her  as  she  lay  sleeping  like  a  child, 
his  heart  swelling  with  love,  and  a  sense  of 
the  goodness  and  sweetness  of  the  dear  lit- 
tle mother,  which  for  the  moment  seemed 
to  him  sufficient  for  his  and  her  happiness 
without  any  thing  else.    But  the    thought 


of  the  world'?  opinions  came  back  and  filled 
him  with  a  new  resolution. 

Walter  was  a  sanguine  boy,  but  prudent, 
and  self-restrained  as  was  shown  by  his 
leaving  Babili  still  sleeping  and  undisturb- 
ed much  as  he  longed  to  wake  her.  He 
remembered  that  the  fire  was  to  be  kindled 
and  the  usual  preparations  for  the  morning's 
meal,  which  always  fell  to  his  share  to  be 
made.  Small  therefore  as  such  matters 
now  seemed  to  him.  compared  with  the 
much  more  important  ones  he  had  been 
concocting,  he  went  resolutely  to  their 
performance,  brain  and  hands  keeping 
time  steadily  together,  untH  breakfast  had 
been  prepared  and  eaten,  and  the  two 
had  at  last  completed  the  morning's  labors 
by  making  the  little  kitchen  shine  with 
its  usual  cleanliness.  This  of  course  was 
mostly  the  work  of  Walter's  adroit  and 
tasteful  hands,  for  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood 
had  never  tired  in  their  instructions,  until 
he  was  handy  and  neat  in  household  affairs 
as  the  neatest  girl. 

"  Land  Phebe,"  was  Mrs.  Wood's  favor- 
ite way  of  putting  it.  "Just  as  if  you 
couldn't  train  boys  to  keep  a  house  nice  as 
well  as  girls  !  I  tell  you  what!  if  I  had 
twenty  boys,  I'd  teach  'em  all  to  work  in 
the  house  as  well  as  out  doors.  Just  look 
at  Walter  now !  See  what  its  done  for 
him.  It  he'd  been  brought  up  like  thous- 
ands, left  to  do  nothing  but  play  and  run 
about  learning  bad  habits,  where  would  he 
have  been  now  ?  and  where  would  Babili 
have  been  ?  Both  dirty  and  ragged.  But 
now  he  knows  how  to  keep  the  house  shin- 
ing, besides  being  a  first  rate  scholar ;  and 
all  because  we've  taught  him  to  work, — to 
do  what  lay  before  him  if  it  was  girl's  work." 

Phebe  agreed  in  all  this  and  it  was  with 
a  just  and  laudable  pride,  a  profound, 
heartfelt  satisfaction  that  the.  two  women 
took  to  themselves  .the  credit  of  having 
trained  Walter  to  be  so  useful ;  to  be  fath- 
er, mother,  son  and  daughter  all  in  one 
whose  sole  object  was  to  watch  over  and 
care  for  the  poor,  helpless  being  who  had 
given  him  birth,  an  object  needing  all  his 
love. 

**^ You'll  see  Phebe,  how  he'll  come  out ! 
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He*ll  surprise  us  all  by  and  by,  in  some 
way." 

How  he  was  to  surprise  them  they  did 
not  in  the  least  ask  themselves  or  one  an- 
other, bnt  of  the  coming  fact  they  were  alto- 
gether sure. 

Meanwhile  the  surprise  was  being  pre- 
pared, all  imconsciouslyAt  first,  but  very 
surely  by  the  anxious  and  troubled  mind  ot 
the  boy  himself.  All  the  long  night  after 
the  crisis  of  rage  and  grief,  which  had 
seized  him,  leading  him  to  lift  his  hand 
against  his  helpless  little  mother,  he  had 
been  blindly  working  out  the  problem  of 
how  he  could  stand  between  her  and  her 
judges  ;  how  he  could  find  some  way  to 
make  untrue  what  he  yet  felt  with  a  thous- 
and pangs  was  true,  that  she  was  in  a  meas- 
ure deficient  as  her  kind  friends  believed 
her  to  be.  That  there  was  some  way  by 
which  she  could  be  led  up  to  a  higher  plane 
of  intelHgence,  and  that  he  was  the  one 
who  would  find  it  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

After  the  long  ,confused  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear  which  filled  his  mind,  disput- 
ing the  fact  that  poor  Babili  was  really  im- 
becile and  yet  knowing  more  and  more 
clearly  all  the  while  that  it  was  true,  he  at 
last  gave  up  the  struggle  and  looked  the 
truth  in  the  face.  Yet  not  without  rebell- 
ion of  another' kind  ;  over  and  over  again 
he  asked  himself  and  he  asked  God,  why 
his  mother  more  than  others,  should  be 
thus  deprived  of  what  every  body  felt  to  be 
the  crown  of  human  life  ?  Not  in  these 
words  perhaps,  but  the  thoughts  went 
blindly,  passionately  up  and  in  his  re- 
pentant grief  and  anger  with  himself  for 
his  cruel,  cowardly  blow,  he  was  like  many 
an  older,  more  responsible  wrong  doer, 
ready  to  blame  God  for  his  own  fault. 

But  at  last  the  answer  came  to  him  like 
a  comforting  balm,  that  it  was  to  give  him 
a  work  to  do.  God  had  been  keeping  the 
work  for  him  all  these  years,  and  now  he 
would  show  him  the  way  to  do  it.  Walter 
had  a  faithful  heart,  and  he  had  soon  made 
up  his  mind  with  certainty  that  by  and 
by  he  would  see  and  every  body  else  would 
see  that  his  mother  was  more  like  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  it  now  seemed.  Of 
his  success  in  this  work   he  had   not  the 


smallest  doubt,  for  did  she  not  love  hira, 
and  did  he  not  love  her  more  than  every- 
thing else,  and  was  there  anything  that 
such  love  could  not  accomplish,  if  he  work- 
ed as  faithfully  and  patiently  as  he  meant 
to,  as  he  was  sure  God  would  help  him  to 
do? 

Every  time  he  asked  this  question,  he 
grew  happier  and  more  believing  and  had  at 
last  fallen  asleep  to  still  carry  on  his  prob- 
lem in  his  dreams,  and  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  a  new,  and  most  resolute  life. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

I  wish  I  could  dally  on  my  way  to  ex- 
plain and  expound  all  the  many  little  lov- 
ing devices,  resorted  to  by  Walter,  in  the 
process  of  crystalizing  his  thoughts  and 
plans  into  solid  deeds.  I  wish  I  could  de- 
scribe the  little  pet  ways  and  words  with 
which  he  captivated  the  childish  heart  of 
Babili  and  led  her  a  prisoner  of  love  into 
the  artful  meshes  of  his  benevolent  and 
filial  net. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  how  with  merry,  laugh- 
ing blindness  the  little  mother  crept  like 
a  stupid  little  mouse  straight  into  the  trap 
he  set  for  her,  delighting,  lifting  to  the 
seventh  heaven  the  young  boy  by  the 
sweet  promise  however  remote,  of  the  real- 
ization of  his  loving  plot.  I  wish  I  could 
picture  to  you  all  the  little  wayside  joys  of 
varied  and  small  success  which  accompa- 
nied his  never  tiring  eflforts,  keeping  him 
still  at  his  work.  Walter  was  a  hero  in  a 
small  way,  nineteen  defeats  never  daunted 
nor  discouraged  him  so  that  the  twentieth 
attempt  was  a  triumph  and  those  were  the 
proportions  which,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
were  for  a  long  time  pretty  much  all  he  had 
to  rely  upon  to  keep  up  the  glow  of  hope 
and  courage  in  his  heart.  But  I  may  not 
dally  on  my  way  to  tell  you  all  this,  for  I 
am  warned  by  the  lengthy  chronicle  that 
unless  I  hurry  on,  it  will  at  the  last  moment 
arrive  at  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion. 

I  can  only  say  here  that  never  boy  so 
patiently  and  industriously  and  with  such 
profound  faith  performed  a  still  beginning 
never  ending  task.  All  day  and  every 
day  he  would  for  a  time  perhaps  repeat  the 
same  lessons  with  the  same  result,  and  that 
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result  was    failure  then  with   unflinching 
courage  he  would  try  again  and  succeed. 

Finally  the  time  came,  when  Babili  could 
sort  the  hroom-corn  most  adroitly  and  with 
perfect  judgment  or,  what  was  next  to  that, 
perfect  imitation.  She  should  have  been 
a  Chinese,  a  daughter  of  the  celestials,  who 
place  a  patch  upon  a  new  garment  to 
make  it  exactly  like  the  old  one,  so  nice 
grew  her  imitation. 

Assorting  learned,  the  next  process  of 
tying  came,  and  this  too  after  a  while 
went  well,  for,  like  love,  the  little  woman's 
efficiency  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  the  great 
danger  soon  was  that  Walter  in  his  jubila- 
tion would  work  both  himself  and  his  pu- 
pil to  death.  But  Babili  saved  him  from 
this,  by  solidly  dropping  into  the  dumps, 
when  she  grew  tired  as  she  did,  poor  thing, 
much  oftener  than  Walter.  He  soon  learn- 
ed to  watch  for  the  symptoms  of  this  un- 
attractive condition  and  to  stave  them  off 
by  seizing  her  by  the  waist  and  dashing  off 
on  an  impromptu  gallopade,  a  mode  of  ex-- 
ercise  for  which  Babili  was  getting  rather 
stout  and  logy  for  strict  gracefulness,  but 
which  nevertheless  performed  its  office  by  ' 
making  her  laugh,  and  dispersing  the  gray 
fogs  of  sulkiness  which  sometimes  threat- 
ened dismal  twilight  in  the  pleasant  cabin 
and  endangered  the  temper  of  both.  The 
exercise  kept  up  the  general  equilibrium 
and  sunshine  generally  prevailed  as  well  as 
good  health  and  good  temper  with  the 
two  loving  comrades. 

Meanwhile  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  both  Mrs.  Wood  and  Phebe  grew. 
**What  can  keep  Walter  so  constant- 
ly at  home  ?.  I  never  see  any  thing  like 
it.  Poor  fellow,  we  ought  to  go  over  and 
help  him  so  he  can  run  out  and  play  and 
enjoy  himself  a  Httle  and  not  work  all  the 
time  like  a  mill-horse.'*  And  they  would  drop 
in  at  the  cabin,  and  lend  their  strong  hands 
to  the  work  of  broom  making,  always  find- 
ing B^ili  sitting  as  of  old,  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  doing  nothing  and  Walter  as  they 
expected  hard  atj  work.  For  the  world 
Walter  would  not  have  betrayed  his  secret 
until  perfect  success  told  him  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  its  disclosure,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  he  grew  proud  day  by  day 
as  he  saw  that  period  approaching. 

YOl-  XLVni-i3 


At  last  Babili  could  do  all  but  put  the 
last  finishes  to  the  broom.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  whole  skilful  process  which 
she  went  through,  but  as  I  never  got 
so  far  in  my  education  as  to  have  learn- 
ed the  manufacture  of  those  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  household  use  I  must  leave 
it  to  those  who  have  to  describe  it.  I  only 
know  that  brooms  are  a  crying  need  of  the 
times,  not  only  in  our  own  households  but 
from  the  Whitehouse  at  Washington 
through  all  the  public  offices  to  the  lurking 
places  of  New  York  officials  and  the  Har- 
ems of  Mormondoms  there  is  indescriba- 
ble need  of  Brooms, 

But  this  is  not  one  of  the  episodes 
which,  in^  the  language  of  a  pleasant  writer, 
you  would  pronounce  '^  sweeter  than  plots," 
and  I  go  on. 

The  day  at  last  came  which  was  to  wit- 
ness the  triumph  of  Walter  and  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends,  and  both  were  fully  as 
great  as  he  had  hoped;  and  as  Walter  stood 
leaning  on  the  back  of  his  mother's  chair 
and  read  the  astonishment  in  the  faces  of 
his  friends  and  heard  their  admiring  excla- 
mations as  they  watched  Babili's  nimble 
fingers,  he  wa?  repaid  for  his  many  weeks 
of  patient,  persistent  effort 

"  And  now,  Phebe,  it's  just  what  I  said 
when  he  was  a  baby;  he  could  do  more'n 
all  of  us  in  the  way  of  putting  a  mind  into 
that  little  critter." 

Mrs.  Wood  did  not  see  nor  did  Walter 
that  she  was  only  a  machine. 

CHAPTER   XXXI. 

The  noble  pile  of  brooms  lay  ready  for 
the  market.  "  And  now  Walter,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "you  must  begin  to  sell  them. — 
£f  you  do  as  well  at  that  part  'o  the  busi- 
ness as  you  have  at  'tother  ye'll  be  a  man 
afore  you  know  it" 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  day  he 
should  commence. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  good  day  to-morrow, 
I'll  drive  in  with  you  the  first  day  Walter, 
and  kind  o'  get  ye  started  and  then  ye  can 
go  ahead  alone." 

The  next  day  was  fine  as  the  programme? 
and  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  or  the 
swallows  had  begun  their  daily  graceful 
evolutions  in  the  air,  the  element  which, 
in  the  shape    of  minute   flies  and  other 
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insects,  held  their  breakfast,  the  Deacon 
and  Walter  were  jogging  cheerfully  along 
towards  Milwaukee.  Two  dozen  brooms 
green  and  handsome  offering  their  symmet- 
rically squared  ends  to  the  admiring  eyes  of 
whoever  might  be  behind  them.  Walter's 
however,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal visual  organs  directed  towards  them, 
as  he  turned  continually  around  to  look  at 
them. 

The  Deacon  had  finished  his  adviceby  the 
time  they  drove  into  the  city,  and  as  Wal- 
ter jumped  from  the  wagon  and  shouldered 
his  first  dozen,  there  was  a  look  of  resolu- 
tion and  energy  on  his  face  which  argued 
Well  for  his  success. 

"  Come  back  soon  as  youVe  sold  thetn, 
ni  wait  under  the  meetin*  'us  shed." 

It  was  in  a  respectable  part  ot  the  city 
where  the  Deacon  had  dropped  Walter, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  boy 
commenced  canvasing  the  houses  which 
lined  either  side  of  the  street. 

Was  there  something  in  the  gentle,  brave, 
honest  face  of  the  little  broom  merchant 
which  inspired  confidence  and  good  will  in 
the  servant  maids  ?  Was  there  something 
in  his  manner  and  speech  that  won  the  in- 
terest of  so  many  ladies,  as  stepping  from 
their  parlors  into  the  hall  where  he  waited, 
they  delicately  or  otherwise,  according  to 
their  nature,  inquired  into  his  personal  af- 
fairs, his  name  and  history,  that  they  said 
that  they  either  did,  might,  could  or  should 
hereafter  need  a  broom  and  so  bought  one, 
paying  him  the  handsome  price  of  fifty 
cents  ? 

The  first  dozen  was  all  disposed  of  in 
half  the  time  Walter  had  supposed  it  would 
require,  and  to  the  unbounded  amazement 
of  the  patient  Deacon  he  was  back  under 
the  meeting  house  shed  for  the  other  doz- 
en, putting  his  little  wallet  into  the  Dea- 
con's hands  lest  he  should  lose  it 

"  Six  dollars  !  six  dollars  !  Well  done 
Walter  !" 

"  They  most  all  told  me  to  come  again." 
was  Walter's  eager  rejoinder,  and  off  he 
bounded  wtth  his  last  parcel.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  experience  of  the  world  it  seemed 
to  be  all  smooth  sailing  for  Walter,  and  the 
second  dozen  ot  his  wares  was  just  as  for- 
tunately and  as  easily  disposed  of  as    the 


first,  and  just  the  same  kind  invitations  to 
come  again  met  his  delighted  ear  from  near- 
ly all  his  customers.  His  customers  /  Yes, 
his  business  was  then  being  fairly  establish- 
ed, and  he  felt  that  he  was  really  to  be  a 
regular  broom-pedler — merchant  he  thought 
he  would  like  the  sound  of  better. 

"  Well  Walter,"  said  the  good  Deacon 
as  they  rode  home,  "you  see  how  easy  it  is 
going  to  be  for  you  to  make  a  living.  You've 
only  to  be  industrious,  punctual  and  honest 
and  your  fortune's  made.  See  here,  you've 
got  twelve  dollars  already." 

A  loving  smile  and  the  quiet,  pn-oud 
remark.  "  Now  beggar's  bread  Is  done 
with  ;"  was  all  Walter  replied,  and  both 
were  silent  the  rest  of  the  way. 

My  readers  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  was  a  celebration  at  the 
cabin  that  afternoon.  The  whole  circle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  Deacon  Jones  and 
Phebe,  had  a  grand  tea  party  in  celebra- 
tion of  Walter's  unexampled  success  in  the 
broom  business. 

"On'y  to  think!  Twelve  dollars," — ex- 
claimed Phebe  as  they  sat  at  the  table  her 
face  all  smiles  and  tears.  "O,  Walter,  how 
glad  I  am  I" 

"Twelve  dollars  !  echoed  Mrs.  Wood. — 
Walter's  sole  reply  was  a  loving  glance  at 
the  two  speakers,  and  another  at  the  smil- 
ing Babili  who  seemed  fully  aware  of  the 
general  jubilation  but  not  at  all  understand 
ing  it,  while  all  looked  upon  her  with  a  kind 
of  respect  never  before  vouchsafed  her. — 
Had  she  not  helped  to  win  this  money  } 

"  I  tell  you,  Babili 's  smarter'n  we've  any 
on  us  thought  for!"  said  the  good  Deacon 
turning  a  sympathizing  face  towards  Wal- 
ter. Walter  could  have  fallen  down  and 
kissed  his  feet  for  this  remark.  But  he 
only  sent  a  Ipok  of  gratitude  and  affection 
straight  through  his  dark  eyes  down  into 
the  Deacon's  breast.  The  Deacon  fell  to 
eating  a  doughnut  to  hide  a  sudden  dim- 
ness that  came  to  his  eyes,  and  with  the 
doughnut  swallowed  a  great  lump  that  sud- 
denly filled  his  throat. 

It  was  arranged  before  the  little  compa- 
ny separated,  that  Walter  should  go  to 
market  with  his  brooms  twice  a  week. 

"  You  see  "  the  Deacon  said,  "  he  can  sell 
them  twice  as  fest  as  he  and  Babili, — smart 
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little  critter  she's  getting,— can  make  them 
and  it'll  be  a  good  plan  to  get  just  about 
customers  enough  that'll  want  half-a-dozen 
brooms  a  year  apiece  to  fill  up  his  time  and 
be  all  he  can  make,  and  he  must'nt  expect 
always  to  have  such  good  luck  as  he  has 
today.  May  be  some  days  he  cant  sell 
more*n  a  half  dozen." 

Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood  both  looked  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  that  Walter  could  ever 
be  refused  by  any  body  who  wanted  a 
broom  or  could  possibly  afford  to  buy  one. 

"  The  idea !  retorted  Mrs.  Wood.  "You 
see  once  whether  they  wont  buy  !" 

The  Deacon  wasn't  far  out  of  the  way  in 
his  judgement.  After  Walter's  circle  of 
customers  was  fairly  established,  he  did 
not  often  see  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
the  cook,  sometimes  tired  and  cross,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  trouble  to  go  to  her 
mistress  for  instructions,  would  send  him 
off,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  with  a  flea  in  his 
car." 

On  the  whole  however  there  was  every 
reason  for  encouragement.  Walter  acquir- 
ed constantly  more  skill  and  readiness  in 
the  manufacture  of  his  brooms  ;  they  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  his  trade  steadily 
increased.  Babili  too,  grew  constantly 
more  useful  and  was  happy  as  the  day  is 
long  as  she  sat  by  Walter  plying  her  little 
fingers.  She  sometimes  had  her  idle,  dum- 
py days,  when  Walter,  petting  her  more 
than  ever,  never  teazed  her,  but  would  try 
to  draw  her  back  to  her  usual  unmeaning 
gayety,  and  generally  succeeded.  In  fact 
Babili  except  on  rare  occasions,  was  happy 
as  her  feeble  nature  was  capable  of  being. 

As  cold  weather  drew  near,  the  Deacon 
began  to  observe  that  Walter  looked  weary 
and  sober,  not  at  all  like  his  old  self. 

"What's  the  matter  Walter  ?"  he  sever- 
al times  inquired,  "  are  you  sick  ?" 

This  the  boy  would  not  acknowledge 
and  there  was  soon  general  anxiety  in  the 
little  circle  of  his  friends.  Phebe  proposed 
a  variety  of  medicines  for  his  improvement 
but  Mrs.  Wood  with  her  strong  good  sense 
put  a  quietus  on  all  that. 

"  Now  dont  talk  of  stufting  that  boy  with 
medicine,  I  beg  of  you,  unless  you  want  to 
make  a  milk-and-water  noodle  of  hun. — 
He's  working  too  hard,  that's   what  ails 


him.  We've  got  to  put  a  stop  to  that 
somehow.  He's  too  ambitious,  the  splen- 
did fellow!  But  its  so  good  of  him  to  fix 
up  Babili,  and  things  as  he's  doing.  I  de- 
clare that  house  begins  to  look  like  a  little 
palace,  and  Babili  as  pretty  as  a  picture, 
with  her  necklace  and  locket  and  her  pretty 
new  dresses.  But  Walter's  working  too 
hard  to  get  them." 

Phebe,  with  a  great  sigh  assented. 

"  What  shall  we  do  about  it  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know.  He 
wont  acknowledge  he's  sick." 

"I'll  see  if  the  Deacon  cant  6nd  out," 
•was  Phebe's  conclusion.  "He  can  if  any 
body." 

Mrs.  Wood  in  her  heart  pitied  Phebe 
for  her  delusion,  in  thinking  the  Deacon 
could  succeed  where  she  herself  had  failed. 

But  the  Deacon  did  find  out  the  trouble. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

**It  is  carrying  my  brooms  to  market  on 
my  shoulder  I  think  Deacon  Jones," 
Walter  at  last  acknowledged.  "It  seems 
to  give  me  a  pain  through  my  chest." 

"  How  many  do  you  carry  ?  More  than  a 
dozen  V  for  since  Walter  had  become  such 
a  business  character  the  Deacon  did  not 
know  unless  he  happened  to  meet  him  with 
his  load,  how  large  it  was. 

"  I  carry  three  dozen  and  that  is'nt  enough 
to  supply  my  customers." 

The  Deacon  looked  anxious.  "  Too  ma- 
ny I  Too  many  my  boy  by  halfl  You  see 
you're  growing  fast  and  aint  as  strong  as 
you  will  be  a  year  or  two  hence,  and  yet 
you  cant  afford  to  lose  the  trade." 

"I've  thought  of  buying  a  hand-cart. 
Deacon." 

"  Nonsense  about  buying  a  hand  cart," 
said  the  Deacon.  "It'll  cost  you  halt  that 
you  have  saved." 

"What  will  I  do  then?" 

"  Do  ?    why  make  one  to  be  sure." 

Walter  laughed. 

"  I  think  I  should  find  that  more  difff- 
cult  than  buying  one  !" 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little.  You 
see  I've  got  a  nice  pair  of  little  wheels,  and 
over  in  Mr.  Wood's  bam  I  saw  a  pretty  little 
wagon  body  tother  day.  You'll  have  to  get 
thills  and  a  few  irons  to  fix  it  all    up  rights 
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and  th^m  you  can  pay  for  in  brooms,  so 
you  need'nt  spend  a  dollar.  It'll  have  to 
be  painted  but  that  you  and  I  can  do.  Won't 
that  be  better'n  buying  one  ?" 

Walter  listened  with  eyes  and  ears,  see- 
ing through  the  whole  thing  just  as  the 
Deacon  intended. 

"We  can  do  it  all  this  winter  when  you 
stop  business,  as  you  must  by  and  by.  I'll 
harness  up  Dolly  in  a  few  days  and  help  you 
carry  over  a  good  load  or  two,  then  you'd 
better  give  up  for  this  Fall.  You  can  be  using 
up  your  broom-straw  through  the  Winter 
and  have  a  great  lot  to  sell  next  Spring 
when   you  have  your  new  wagon." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled  and  Wal- 
ter already  felt  stronger  by  merely  think- 
ing of  his  hand  cart. 

The  Winter  went  by  as  usual.  Walters's 
health  improved  with  lighter  claims  upon 
his  strength  and  the  consciousness  that  a 
nice  sum  of  money  was  laid  by  sufficient  to 
meet  any  demands  which  their  simple 
wants  would  make  upon  it 

Before  Spring  the  brooms,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  were  completed,  and  the 
brooms  nicely  piled  behind  the  curtain  to 
trait  the  Spring. 

The  making  of  the  hand  cart  was  found 
to  be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  the  Dea- 
con had  counted  on,  but,  with  earnest  zeal 
and  industry  combined  with  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  on  Walter's  part,  it  was  at 
length  finished  and  neatly  painted,  and  a 
nice  afiair  it  turned  out  to  be,  promising  to 
be  quite  the  pride  of  Walters  heart.  Babili 
too,  was  delighted  and  never  failed  whenev- 
er Mrs.  Wood  or  Phebe  was  at  the  cabin, 
to  make  the  same  confidential  exhibitioii  of 
it  that  she  years  before  did  of  her  femous 
green  curtain.  She  found  a  thousand  uses 
for  it  also,  the  last  of  which  was  to  lie  down 
in  it  and  go  to  sleep. 

Here  Walter  one  day  on  returning  from 
aunt  Phebe's  found  her  huddled  up  in  a  lit- 
tle heap  sound  asleep,  and  the  thought  of 
taking  her  to  ride  in  the  cart  immediately 
suggested  itself  to  him.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  put  it  into  execution.  Throwing 
a  warm  shawl  over  the  little  sleeping  figure 
he  drew  the  vehicle  carefully  out  of  doors 
and  started  off  on  a  fsust  trot  over  the  field 
towards  the  Deacons'. 


Babili  soon  awoke  and  her  extacy  was 
unbounded.  Little  shrill  screams  of  laugh- 
ter, which  Walter  had  not  for  a  long  time 
heard,  rang  out  over  the  field,  calling  Phebe 
to  the  door  long  before  the  comical  little 
turnout  arrived  there.  Phebe  was  as  de- 
lighted as  Babili  herself,  only  for  a  different 
reason.  It  was  a  way  of  giving  the  inert 
little  woman  exercise,  which  she  much 
needed. 

Henceforth  for  many  a  month  everybody 
in  the  neighborhood  knew  Babili  as  the 
curious  little  woman  who  rode  every  day  in 
the  handcirt. 

CHAPTER    XXXV I. 

Spring  came  at  last.  The  roads,  which 
for  weeks  had  lain  deep  buried  under  the 
mud,  almost  impassable  for  horses,  altogeth- 
er^o  for  human  feet,  were  at  length  dry 
and  settled.  The  grass  was  green  in  the 
fields  and  all  over  the  wide  prairies  the  first 
flowers  of  the  year  were  lifting  up  their 
beautiful  heads  to  the  sunshine. 

The  Winter  had  been  long  and  severe 
but  it  had  been  well  spent  in  Walter^ 
home.  Industry,  and  thrift  had  prevailed 
and  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  first  visit 
to  the  city  with  bis  beautiful  new  hand  cart 
laden  with  its  fi-eight  of  brooms. 

The  day  came. 

It  was  an  important  one  at  the  cabin,  all 
the  friends  were  gathered  there,  to  see  him 
off.  Delighted  as  children  with  a  new  toy, 
the  Deacon  and  Phebe  agreed  with  Wal^ 
ter  that  there  never  had  been  seen  a  more 
convenient,  roomy,  easy  going  hand  cart 
than  that. 

*<Why  just  see  how  it  goes  of  itself  almost 
without  drawing!"  was  Walter's  final  excla- 
mation as  he  started  off  with  a  brisk  step,  the 
little  vehicle  rolling  lightly  along  after  him. 

The  sea»onwas  late  and  it  was  impor- 
tant that  Walter  should  dispose  of  his 
brooms  as  soon  as  possil^e,  in  order  to 
have  nothing  in  the  way  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  his  field  for  the  next  crop 
of  broom-corn.  1 1  was  likely  to  be  a  labori- 
ous summer  for  him,  as  the  Deacon  who 
would  otherwise  have  gladly  taken  upon 
himself  two  thirds  of  the  labor  as  he  bad 
done  the  summer  before,  was  almost  an  in- 
valid, quite  unable  to  work  in  the  fields. 
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"  I  shall  have  to  try  and  do  hit  plough- 
ing, if  these  rheumatics  will  give  me  a 
chance,"  he  thoughtfully  remarked  as  the 
little  wagon  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the 
road. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  wont,  now  !"  prompt- 
ly put  in  Mrs.  Wood.  "Just  as  if  there 
was'nt  anybody  else  to  work  for  Walter 
but  you!  Mr.  Wood's  going  to  do  that 
this  Spring.  He's  fixing  up  his  harness 
this  very  morning,  and  means  to  get  your 
plough  and  go  at  it  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  gets  dry  enough,  and  I  guess  that 
will  be  by  next  Monday  so  you  need  not 
worry  'bout  Walter." 

A  great  burden  fell  from  the  Deacon's 
breast  at  this,  for  he  had  in  his  heart  des- 
paired of  his  ability  to  lay  a  furrow  in  the 
lightest  soil,  so  much  did  he  feel  the  loss  of 
his  usual  strength.  But  that  Mr.  Wood 
should  propose  to  do  it — Mr.  Wood  who 
had  not  held  a  plough  for  years  ;  Mr.  Wood 
the  man  of  many,  many  dollars. 

We  really  have  no  memorandum  to  show 
precisely  on  what  day  the  ploughing  was 
commenced  or  on  what  it  was  finished.  But 
it  was  preformed  m  the  most  artistic  manner 
the  furrows  turned  straight  as  an  arrow 
until  the  rich  prairie  lay  piled  in  long  ridges 
of  black  loam  that  would  have  driven  a 
New  Englander  who  cultivates  his  own  na- 
tive rocks  to  envious  distraction,  and  Mr. 
Wood  in  spite  of  his  dollars,  was  the  be- 
nevolent magician  who  did  it  all. 

Meanwhile  Walter  was  busy  transmu- 
ting brooms  into  dollars  in  another  field, 
and  a  fruitful  one  he  found  it;  all  his  old 
customers  were  delighted  to  see  him  again, 
delighted  with  his  brooms  and  especially 
delighted  with  his  new  hand  cart. 

"  Such  a,  beauty,  and  you  really  helped 
make  it,  and  paint  2d  it  all  yourself?  Its 
so  much  nicer  than  carrying  brooms  on 
your  shoulder !" 

And  two  or  three  trim,  pretty  servant 
giris  declared  that  the  first  time  they  want- 
ed a  hand  cart  for  themselves  Walter  was 
the  one  they  should  get  to  make  it. 

Before  half  the  day  was  over  the  lad  re- 
ally felt  as  if  every  one  in  Milwaukee,  man, 
woman  or  child,   must    be  admiring  his 
hand-cart,  and  wanting  one  just  like  it. 
But  with  the  exception  of  a  little  higher 


carrying  of  the  head,  and  little  prouder 
step,  the  young  broom  merchant  bore  him- 
self with  most  commendable  modesty,  and 
meek  self-poise. 

Besides  his  usual  trade  Walter  had 
planned  and  executed  during  the  Winter, 
a  neat  little  surprise  for  all  those  among 
his  old  customers  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  his  friends,  and  that  4:lass  embraced 
pretty  much  all  who  ever  patronized  his 
wares. 

Naturally  in  assorting  his  broom-straw,  a 
portion  of  it  was  found  to  be  very  short, 
quite  too  much  so  for  brooms  of  the  regular 
Size.  This  he  laid  carefully  by.  It  was  fine, 
elastic,  and  handsome,  and  out  of  it  he  made 
the  prettiest,  tiniest  whisks,  finishing  them 
with  plated  wire  and  scarlet  cord, 
enough  in  number  to  furnish  his  numerous 
patrons  each  with  one.  Of  course  the  first 
and  handsomest,  were  presented  with  his 
best  love,  to  Mrs.  Wood  and  Phebe.  They 
were  ornamented  with  the  initials  B.  W. 
and  P.  J.  done  in  artistic  fashion  in  scarlet 
magnificence,  and  finished  with  tassels  of 
the  same  color. 

Proud  and  happy  women  were  the  two 
recipients  of  these  magnificent  productions . 
They  immediately  found  a  permanent  place 
in  the  corner  of  their  best  parlors  where 
they  were  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  love 
and  wonderful  talents  of  Walter. 

"To  think  that  he  should  have  thought 
to  weave  our  initials  in  so  beautifully  !  any 
body  that  has  such  a  child  to  look  after  and 
do  for  as  Walter  need  to  be  happy  I  dear 
fellow  ! 

And  Phebe  wiped  her  eyes  which  were 
overflowing  at  the  thought  of  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  Walter. 

Good  soul  I  She  forgot  that  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth  she  had  been  more  than  a 
mother  to  him,  as  Mrs.  Wood  delicately  sug 
gested,  a  suggestion  Phebe  indignantly  re- 
pudiated, lest  the  consideration  should  seem 
to  detract  one  iota  from  the  grace  and  good- 
ness of  Walter's  gift,  and  in  her  heart  Mrs. 
Wood  was  just  as  foolish  as  Phebe.  And 
his  little  gifts  were  not  unappreciated  by 
his  customers.  When  to  each  of  these  he 
modestly  and  in  his  gentle  and  captivating 
way  offered  a  little  broom  is  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  it 
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was  pretty  to  note  the  smiles  and  beaming 
faces  of  the  different  recipients,  not  one  of 
whom  but  put  a  mark  in  her  memory  that 
the  tall,  handsome,  gentle  boy  who  made  it 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

It  was  surprising  what  a  new  interest  in 
Walter  and  his  affairs,  these  little  gifts 
made  among  his  patrons.  It  was  not  long 
before  every  body  seemed  to  know  all  about 
him. 

"  A  soldier's  orphan  you  know  ;  and  with 
a  little  mother  —  Well  youVo  seen  or  heard 
of  the  little  woman  who  used  to  ride  about, 
in  a  little  hand-cart.  That's  his  mother. 
He  us^d  to  draw  her  and  they  say  that  she 

isn't  quite  right  in "  And  the  sentence 

would  be  finished  by  a  little  sorrowful 
.shake  of  the  head,  and  a  romantic  pity  and 
admiration  for  the  good  son  who  was  so  de- 
voted to  her. 

How  strangely  things  do  happen  \  Cer- 
tainly the  **  birds  of  the  air  do  carry  the 
news,"  else  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  in 
three  days  after  this  memorable  day,  every 
body  who  knew  Walter  at  all,  knew  his 
whole  story  from  ^his  cradle  upwards;  and 
they  knew  a  great  deal  that  never  did  hap- 
pen at  all,  and  all  these  latter  things  were 
of  a  most  romantic,  most  marvellous  char- 
acter, but  none  the  less  moving  and  touch- 
ing for  that.  It  is  generally  things  that 
don't  happen  to  us  that  people  interest  them 
selves  most  about,  and  commiserate  us  the 
most  for. 

Fortunately  for  Walter  he  was  a  very 
commonsense  boy,  with  a  pretty  solid  sub- 
stratum of  principle  and  goodness  at  the 
bottom,  or  he  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
spoiled  by  the  thousand  and  one  questions 
and  remarks  put  to  him  about  himself  and 
the  imaginary  incidents  of  his  life,  and  it 
was  fortunate  too  that  he  had  a  matter  of 
fact  friend  like  Mrs.  Wood  to  put  him  down, 
when  he  related  to  her  these  different 
things,  with: 

"  Now  Walter,  dont  be  a  fool  nor  believe 
one  word  of  all  that  gammon  I  They'll 
make  a  noodle  of  you  if  you  dont  take  care. 
You're  a  plain  common  sense  boy,  and  a 
pretty  good  son  as  you  ought  to  be,  but 
dont  go  to  flattering  yourself  with  the  idea 
that  there's  anything  remarkable  about 
you,   because  them  ninnies  tell  you  so. — 


Keep  on  with  your  work  and  youTl  do,  bat 
believe  all  they  say  to  you  and  yon'U  be 
good-for-nothing  ;  Now  remember  that  !" 

Walter  did  remember  it,  or  at  least  must 
have  done  so  unless  his  memory  was  very 
unreliable  for  he  heard  it  "  line  after  line 
and  precept  upon  precept,"  whenever  he 
seemed  to  his  friend  to  particulariy  need  it, 
and  perhaps  at  that  period  of  his  life  it 
was  not  out  of  place,  and  to  whisper  a  secret 
a  sort  of  panic  was  in  AfaXr  way  of  seiz- 
ing the  wide-awake  Mrs.  Wood  and,  of 
course,  being  communicated  to  Phebe. 

A  great  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  Walter.  He  was  to 
say  the  least,  growing  very  nice  loc'king. — 
He  had  shot  up  suddenly  into  a  slender, 
manly  looking,  not  ungraceful  youth,  and 
those  large,  soft,  dark  eyes  of  his,  —  the 
very  eyes  of  his  Father, — were  not  altogeth- 
er unlikely  to  make  bewildering  work  by  and 
by  among  the  pretty  young  house  maids 
who  officiated  as  agents  in  the  purchase  of 
his  brooms. 

Of  course  these  growing  attractions  cou  Id 
not  always  be  overlooked  by  his  watchful 
friends,  though  from  the  fact  of  their  see- 
ing him  every  day  they  escaped  their  atten- 
tion longer  than  that  of  strangers.  It  struck 
Mrs.  Wood  one^day  however  that  Walter 
had  grown  strangely  handsome  all  of  a  sud- 
den. She  made  sure  of  the  fact  and  forth- 
with her  speculations  thereon  commenced. 
What  would  become  of  him  ?  There  was 
no  end  to  the  dangers  his  handsome  face 
would  wotfc.  him  in.  He  would  become  a 
helpless  prey  to  all  sorts  of  flattering,  design 
ing  young  girls  who  would  fall  in  love  with 
him,  and  it  would  only  need  that  the  Mor- 
mon religion  should  become  the  religion  of 
the  land  for  him  to  be  taken  possession  of 
bodily  and  nuirried  to  a  whole  harem,  and 
what  could  she  and  Phebe  do  to  prevent 
it. 

"They  will  ruin  him  yet,  the  forward 
things!"  was  her  exclamation  as  she  one 
day  burst  unexpectedly  into  Phebe's  quiet 
little  sitting  room. 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  is  it  ?  "  asked 
Phebe  in  immediate  alarm,  knowing  at  once 
that  only  one  "  him  "  could  be  in  question* 
«  Who  is  It  ?" 

"  Why  them  girb  that  are  always  mak- 
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ing  such  a  fuss  with  him  when  they  buy  his 
broomsy  of  course !  I  declare  I  wont  have 
it" 

"  Why  what  makes  you  think  that  there*s 
any  harm  in  them  ?" 

"  Harm  !  Did*nt  I  see  one  of  *em  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  close  to  him  not  an 
hour  ago  ?  Pretending  to  buy  a  broom, 
but  smiling  up  in  his  very  face  all  the  time  ; 
I  tell  you  I  wont  have  it!" 

Phebe  looked  puzzled.  She  had  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgement  of 
her  friend;  as  a  general  thing,  if  Mrs.  Wood 
called  black,  white,  or  white,  black,  she 
perfectly  acquiesced  in  the  matter.  But  just 
now  she  could  not  see  the  particular  danger 
which  so  much  alarmed  her. 

"  You  know  he  cant  help  being  civil  to 
his  customers,  even  if  they  are  young  girls 
that  smile  in  his  face  and  I  dontsee  how  they 
could  help  it,  its  so  sweet  and  pleasant.'* 

''  Phebe  Jone^  !  can  you  sit  there  and 
talk  m  that  cool  way  about  that  dear  boy  ? 
I  should  think  you'd  feel  every  hair  rising 
straight  up  on  your  head  at  the  idea  of  his 
going  to  ruin  I 

"  I  should,  you  know  I  should  1  You 
know  I  love  him  as  much  as  you  do,  Mrs. 
Wood,  but  I  dont  see  a  bit  of  danger,  just 
because  a  pretty  girl  smiles  in  his  face,  so 
there  !    Such  a  boy  as  Walter,  too  !" 

And  between  a  little  indignation  and  a 
secret  dawning  fear,  for  Mrs.  Wood's  strong 
way  of  putting  things  seldom  £&iled  to  make 
an  impression  on  her  more  yielding  friend 
Phebe  began  to  cry. 

"  Now  Phebe,  dont  be  a  goose ;  You 
know  better'n  to  cry  when  you  ought  to  be 
considering  what  we  shall  do.  Its  just  be- 
cause he  is  such  a  boy  that  they'll  ruin 
him.  If  he  was  a  coarse  rough  wretch  like 
most  boys,  he  could  stand  his  ground. — 
But  they'll  get  him  married  before  he  knows 
what  he  is  about.  I  wont  have  it  I  tell 
you!  and  I  shall  tell  him  so  roundly." 

'*  But  you  wont  be  hard  on  him,  will  you  ? 
'Tisn't  his  fault,  I  am  sure  thathe^s  so  hand- 
some, and  you'll  only  hurt  his  feelings,  and 
put  thmgs  into  his  head." 

'*  Put  things  into  his  bead  I  Dont  you 
s'pose  one  o'  them  little  flirts  would  put 
more  into  his  head  with  one  smile  than  I 
could  in  a  week  if  I  should  talk  all  the  time  ? 


and  as  to  hurting  his  feelings  —  Phebe,  you 
know  I  huitmy  own  ten  times  as  much  ev- 
ery time  I  say  a  sharp  word  to  him." 

The  little  tremble  in  the  good  lady's 
voice  went, straight  to  Phebe's  heart. 

"  I  know  you  do,  dear  ;  I  know  you  do 
and  I'll  help  you  scold  him  —  ef  I  can  ;" 
she  dubiously  added,  giving  the  working 
face  before  her  a  little  tearful,  penitential 
kiss. 

Mrs.  Wood  laughed  through  her  tears, 
and  returned  the  kiss.  I  am  afraid  not  pen- 
itentially.  "  There,  you  goose  !  as  if  you 
could  help  scold  him  I" 

Between  the  two,  however,  the  unsuspect- 
ing Walter  was  in  a  fair  way  of  receiving 
all  the  admonitions  and  oracular  hints  that 
were  likely  to  be  at  all  serviceable  to  him 
in  the  alarming  exigency.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, before  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
how  or  where  to  begin,  the  occasion  for  their 
motherly  remonstrances  seemed,  for  this 
time  at  least,  to  pass.  The  brooms  were  all 
sold  and  Walter  was  still  an  uncaptured 
youth.  His  visits  to  the  city  would  of  course 
be  discontinued  for  the  season,now  that  the 
necessity  for  them  had  ceased.  Never  were 
two  women  more  comforted.  They  drew 
each  a  long  breath  as  they  saw  the  little 
hand-cart  safely  stored  in  the  Deacon's 
barn  and,  as  the  door  closed  upon  it,  they 
gave  one  another  little  satisfied  nods,  while 
all  unwittingly  Walter  walked  off  with  the 
Deacon  to  talk  over  the  Summer's  work. 

A  whole  six  months'  interval  of  peace 
and  quietude  of  soul  was  now  before  the 
two  anxious  friends.  They  knew  that  Wal- 
ter's time  and  attention  would  during  that 
period  be  given  to  the  garden,  the  broom- 
corn  field  and  the  manufacture  of  the  brooms 
for  the  coming  year's  trade.  He  would 
have  no  time  even  if  he  had  the  inclination 
to  run  after  "  strange  gods,"  a  category  in 
which  Mrs.  Wood  was  disposed  to  rank  all 
young  girls. 

As  for  Phebe,  in  her  heart  she  was  just 
now  secretly  and  treacherously  nursing 
wicked  doubts  of  her  friend's  infallibility. 
The  secret  of  that  falling  off  was  this,—  the 
good  Deacon  doubted  it,  and  she  was  so 
weak  as  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  as  likely  to  judge  correctly  of  human- 
nature,  of  boy-nature  especially,  as  Mrs. 
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Wood,  strong  minded  as  she  really  was. — 
The  Deacon's  sensible  comments,  were 
these ; 

"Walter's  a  good  boy,  an  'oncommon 
good  boy ;  He's  interested  now  in  makin' 
his  brooms  and  sellin'  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  by  and  by  having  enough  mon- 
ey to  buy  that  little  farm  just  down  at  the 
comer,  for  himself  and  little  mother.  He 
aint  a-thinking  o'  no  gals,  and  wont  for 
some  time  if  you  women  dont  put  it  into 
his  head  by  worrying  about  it  and  givin* 
him  all  sorts  o'  onnessary  advise.  So  you'd 
better  let  him  alone  till  you  see  somethin' 
worse  than  a  nice  gal  smiling  in  his  face." 
Phebe  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her  fears 
though  they  were  only  reflected  ones,  and 
throwing  them  all  off  she  settled  down  into 
a  frame  of  mind  so  placid  and  trustful,  ex- 
pressed herself  so  confldentially  in  regard 
to  the  want  of  foundation  for  any  fears  on 
Walter's  account,  as  nearly  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  bring  down  the  ire  of  her 
friend  on  her  devoted  head. 

"  Your  just  one,  Phebe  that  never  believes 
in  the  possibility  of  the  house  burning,  till 
its  blazing  over  your  head." 

"  But  the  Deacon  says  "  Phebe  pleading- 
ly began  — 

"  I  dont  care  what  the  Deacon  says. — 
What  does  he  know  about  girls  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  He's  as  bad  as  you  are, 
and  he's  spoilt  you.  If  I'd  a  had  the  train- 
ing of  you,  Phebe,  you'd  'a  been  a  different 
woman." 

Phebe  was  on  the  whole  glad  that  this 
work  had  fallen  somewhat  to  the  Deacon's 
lot,  though  she  did  not  make  the  remark  to 
her  friend;  she  merely  ended  the  controver- 
sy by  saying : 

"  Well,  dear,  I'm  enough  like  you  to  love 
my  friends  dearly,  and  we're  enough  alike 
to  want  to  take  good  care  of  Walter." 

Mrs.  Wood  smiled  grimly,  and  as  usual 
Joved  Phebe  all  the  better  that  they  had  dis- 
agreed for  a  few  minutes. 

CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

While  the  poor  lady  was  still  on  the  look 
out  for  the  lions  in  Walter's  way,  the  youth, 
all  unconscions  of  the  trouble  he  was  inno- 
cently causing  her,  was  busying  himself 
from  morning  to  night  with  his  labors  in- 


doors and  out.  Babili,  having  now  no 
brooms  to  make,  incapable  as  ever  of  man- 
aging the  household  matters,  and  being 
much  alone,  was  relapsing  into  her  .old  in- 
ert, indolent  condition.  Like  the  kitten 
on  the  window  sill,  she  dozed  away  the 
hours  in  the  sunshine,  going  to  bed  with 
the  birds  as  of  old  and  rising  with  the  sun, 
eating  and  drinking  in  obedience  to  the 
beloved  Walter  whom  she  trie&  to  help  and 
generally  hindered,  —  this  was  her  life,  and 
it  was  without  a  care  for  the  present  or  fear 
for  the  future.  Poor  little  Babili !  Such 
an  advantage  to  be  underwitted  ;  "Such  a 
blessing  not  to  know  enough  to  look  for- 
ward, as  I  do!"  Was  Mrs.  Wood's  sigh- 
ing reflection,  as  she  every  day  found  the 
little  mother  sitting  in  the  same  place  ;  al- 
ways contented,  always  sleeping  or  looking 
sleepily,  smilingly  .placid  like  the  old  mal* 
tese  cat  that  was  her  devoted  companion. 
While  poor  Walter's  perplexed,  troubled 
thought  was — 

*i  O  dear  \  poor  little  mother  ;  We  shall 
have  to  begin  it  all  over  again." 

On  the  whole  the  Summer  was  a  pleas- 
ant and  happy  one  for  all  concerned.  Filled 
up  with  useful  and  pleasant  labors,  and 
promising  even  increasing  success  to  Wal- 
ter, it  went  rapidly  by.  The  garden  was  a 
miracle  of  neatness  and  productiveness, 
that  all  were  proud  of.  The  broom  crop 
promised  work  and  wages  in  abundance, 
delighting  Walter's  heart  as  he  watched  the 
great  field  of  yellow  blossoms  waving  like 
plumes  in  the  sunshine,  looking  like  a  billo- 
wy sea  of  gold.  He  thought  of  the  little  &nn 
and  the  pretty  home  by  and  by  to  be  all  his 
own,  earned  by  him  and  where  he  and  his 
little  mother  could  hold  up  their  heads,  and 
no  one  to  despise  them  for  being  poor. — 
Walter  was  never  so  ungrateful  as  to  sus- 
pect his  friends^  his  dear,  never  wearying 
friends  of  any  feeling  of  this  kind,  but  he 
knew  how  proudly  all  their  hearts  would 
swell,  when  they  were  able  to  point  to  such 
signs  of  prosperity  in  their  young  protege 
and  better  even  than  he  loved  the  thought 
of  possessing  a  competency  he  loved  the 
perpetual  felicitations  of  the  Deacon  and 
Phebe  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  on  his 
growing  prosperity. 
The  Deacon  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
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the  cabiiL.  He  had  been  unable  during  the 
entire  Spring  and  Summer  to  aid  Walter  in 
his  work,  but  he  found  a  pleasure  that  nev- 
er pallqd  in  going  over  every  morning,  and 
sitting  under  the  great  locust  tree  by  the 
door  to  watch  his  favorite  busying  himself 
so  industriously  with  his  hoe  and  rake.  Nor 
were  the  women  less  devoted  than  he.  Nev- 
er were  there  pleasanter  little  parties  than 
congregated  every  few  days  in  Babili's  pleas- 
ant, sunny  little  sitting  room,  ostensibly  to 
look  after  the  household  concerns,  but  real- 
ly to  enjoy  the  sight  of  Walter's  fresh  lace 
and  athletic  form,  and  hear  the  sound  of 
his  merry,  ringing  voice.  They  had  hard 
work  to  refrain  from  going  out  to  help  him 
in  the  field,  but  the  Deacon  sensibly  said : 

"  Let  him  alone.  He  has  just  work  enough 
to  do  and  not  too  much.  Dont  coddle  him. 
It  makes  me  feel  young  to  see  how  strong 
and  brave  he  is  now." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Another  year  went  by  with  little  or  no 
change  in  the  affairs  of  our  little  company, 
except  that  Walter  had  all  the  while  grown 
taller  and  handscmer,  and  it  began  to  be 
whispered  among  the  women  that  he  was 
getting  too  well  off  and  too  large  and  fine 
looking'  to  draw  a  hand-cart  much  longer. 
Their  minds  and  conversation  too  contmu- 
ally  recurred  to  the  plan  of  purchasing  the 
small  farm  which  was  the  desire  of  their 
hearts  for  him.  But  the  quiet,  wise  Dea- 
con only  answered. 

"  Let  him  keep  on  as  he's  doing  now  for 
a  while  longer.  A  farm  would  bring  too  much 
weight  of  care  to  him  at  his  age.  Wait 
awhile.  The  farm  will  keep.  He's  getting 
on  and  will  have  more  money  for  the  first 
payment  a  year  hence." 

Of  course  they  acquiesced  and  the  hand- 
cart with  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  was  again 
brought  into  requisition. 

Meanwhile  Walter  was  cultivating  an  ac- 
quaintance which  would  have  alarmed  Mrs. 
Wood.  Whether  justly  or  unjustly  we  will 
not  now  decide. 

He  was  one  hot  September  day  draw- 
ing an  unusually  heavy  load  to  market 
Heated  and  tired,  he  looked  forward  along 
the  stretch  of  glaring,  dusty  road  and  de- 
termined to  rest  awhile  under  a  group  of 


locust  trees  a  little  way  before  him.  He 
could  see  thg  cool  shadows  lying  across  the 
road,  and  nothing  ever  looked  so  inviting. 
Hastening  on  he  drew  up  under  the  largest 
tree,  took  off  his  hat  and  threw  himself 
down  with  a  great  sigh  of  satis&ction.  As 
he  lay  there  singing  in  a  low  tone  and 
dreamingly  looking  up  through  the  quiver- 
ing leaves  to  the  blue  sky,  he  heard  a  sud- 
den rustling  behind  him.  He  sprang  in- 
stantly up  and  looked  around,  expecting  to 
see  a  snake,  but,  instead  of  that,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a  young  girl  apparently  about  fif- 
teen years  old,  who  was  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  and  evidently  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation  as  himself,  viz  —  rest- 
ing and  cooling  after  a  hot  walk.  Surprised 
and  taken  aback,  he  stood  a  minute  staring 
at  her,  quite  forgetting  his  natural  polite- 
ness. Nor  was  it  recalled  to  him  until  the 
young  girl  turned  her  head  away,  coloring 
deeply.  . 

But  he  had  instictively  taken  note  of 
some  things,  as  a  young  man  would  be  like- 
ly to  do  on  so  exceptional  an  occasion. 

She  was  a'  pretty,  round-faced,  whole- 
some looking  girl,  with  soft  brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  a  skin  fair  though  somewhat  tanned 
where  most  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  a 
pretty  pair  of  small,  brown,  ungloved  hands. 
She  was  very  neatly  attired  in  a  fresh  calico 
dress,  with  the  whitest  of  linen  at  the  throat 
and  hands,  and  had  on  one  of  those  ugliest 
of  things,  a  shaker  bonnet.  It  was  howev- 
er very  small,  nicely  lined  with  pale  blue 
silk  and  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  of  the  same 
color,  admirably  matching  the  pretty  eyes 
which  kept  glancing  shyly  up  to  Walter 
as  if  she  wondered  after  so  much  staring, 
why  he  did  not  speak  to  her.  At  least  this 
was  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  it,  and 
he  made  haste  to  cover  up  his  momentary 
awkwardness,  by  remarking  upon  the  pleas- 
ant coolness  of  the  spot  after  a  hot  walk. 

"  I  walk  tree  miles,"  said  the  girl  with  a 
smile  in  soft,  broken  English,  '*  and  I  get 
tired  mit  my  heavy  parcel." 

"Three  miles, "  echoed  Walter  uncon- 
sciously taking  a  seat  opposite  the  girl. — 
"I  should  think  you  would  !  I  am  tired  walk- 
ing only  one  mile." 

"  But  your  load  so  big,  heavy;  mine  little." 
She  explained,  with  a  pleasant  laugh. 
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Walter  now  observed  that  a  large  parcel 
neatly  wrapped  in  brown  paper  lay  at  her 
side,  and  he  thought  it  must  be  hard  work 
to  carry  that  three  miles. 

The  conversation  thus  began  was  con- 
tinued for  some  tim^,  until  the  girl,  start- 
ing up,  said  she  must  go  on,  for  she  had  to 
carry  the  parcel  to  Milwaukee  and  be  home 
before  noon.  Walter  too  bethought  him- 
self that  to  dispose  of  his  heavy  load  of 
brooms  he  must  hasten  on,  and  the  two  set 
forward  together  chatting  pleasantly  as  they 
walked.  At  length  Walter  observed  that 
the  girl  frequently  changed  her  parcel  from 
one  arm  to  the  other  as  if  fatigued. 

"Lay  your  parcel  on  my  hand-cart,"  he 
said  stopping  and  gently  taking  it  from  her 
hand. 

«  There,  that's  better ;"  he  added  simply, 
as  he  laid  it  snugly  in  among  the  handles  so 
that  it  would  not  slide  off  The  girl  made 
no  objection  to  the  arrangement  and  they 
started  again,  she  falling  a  little  behind, 
and  lightly  pushing  the  cart  with  one  hand 
on  the  corner  of  the  little  vehicle. 

"  O,  dont  do  that,"  said  Walter  when  he 
observed  this,  "  I  can  draw  it  alone.  It  is- 
'nt  heavy.  Please  walk  here  by  me,  so  that 
we  can  talk." 

The  change  was  at  once  made,  but  a  lit- 
tle shyly  and  the  girl  soon  took  hold  of  one 
end  of  the  cross  piece  by  which  Walter 
drew  his  cart. 

"  I  may  take  hold  here,  may'nt  I  ?"  she 
lisped  in  her  pretty  broken  English,  and 
with  one  of  her  sweet  childish  smiles. 

How  could  Walter  refuse  ?  He  was  so 
strangely  charmed  by  those  few  simple 
words.  He  thought  he  had  never  heard  a 
voice  so  sweet,  or  seen  so  lovely  a  smile; 
Mrs.  Wood's  and  Phebe's  even  the  dear  lit- 
tle mother's  were  nothing  to  it,  and  as  to  the 
smiles  of  any  of  the  Milwaukee  girls  who 
paid  him  for  his  brooms,  they  were  pale 
and  unmeaning  beside  it. 

Ah  Phebe  ;  ah  Mrs.  Wood !  where  were 
you  at  this  threatening  crisis  ? 

The  two  walked  innocently  onward,  get- 
ting acquainted  rapidly  as  young  folks 
will,  chatting  more  and  more  confidentially 
as  the  locust  shades  lay  farther  and  farther 
behind  them.  Walter  learning  that  her 
name  was  Sophy,  that  her  father  was  a  Ger- 


man farmer  owning  a  nice  farm  four  miles 
from  Milwaukee ;  that  her  mother  sewed  on 
gentleman's  under  wear  for  a  furnishing 
house  in  Milwaukee  and  that  it  was  her 
business  to  carry  this  work  back  and  forth 
every  week. 

"  I  help  my  mother  little  mit  de  sewing 
but  not  much.  My  mother  tell  me  I  learn 
all  kind  of  housework,  and  so  I  do  dat" 

Walter  in  his  turn  confided  to  Sophy  all 
his  important  affairs.  He  told  her  of  his 
busy  life,  and  of  his  success  in  making  and 
selling  brooms ;  of  his  dear  good  friend 
the  Deacon  who  gave  him  the  use  of  his 
land,  and  who  was  looking  about  for  a  nice 
farm  for  him  ;  of  the  kind  Phebe  and  good 
Mrs.  Wood,  and  finally  of  the  dear,  cunning 
little  mother  at  which  Sophy  smiled  with 
sweet  sympathy  and  admiration.  But  the 
one  secret  of  his  life,  the  little  mother's 
mental  deficiencies — ^wild  horses  would  not 
have  wrung  from  him. 

"  I  like  little  mutter  so  much  I"  lisped 
Sophy  turning  to  Walter  with  almost  tears 
in  her  blue  eyes.  Walter  could  have  hugg- 
ed her  for  this,  with  all  his  heart,  but  he 
did  not 

They  were  now  near  the  city  and  Sophy, 
quietly  taking  her  parcel  from  the  band- 
cart,  fell  back  and  walked  demurely  a  little 
way  behind,  while  Walter  as  demurely  pro- 
ceeded towards  his  destination,  thinking  he 
would  notice  which  way  Sophy  went.  But 
a  flock  of  sheep  which  were  being  driven 
into  the  city  obstructed  his  way,  making  it 
necessary  for  him  to  watch  his  load,  and 
before  he  could  extricate  it,  Sophy  had 
vanished. 

If  the  sunshine  had  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared the  boy  would  hardly  have  missed 
it  more,  and  it  occurred  to  him  how  much 
heavier  than  usual  his  cart  seemed.  He 
could  hardly  draw  it  after  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  remembered  that  it  had  re- 
quired scarcely  any  effort  while  Sophy's 
hand  was  on  the  cross-piece.  It  in  fact  al- 
most ran  of  itself.  He  could  not  account 
tor  the  strange  difference.  But  then  to-be- 
sure,  as  he  said. 

"  What  is  hard  for  one  hand  is  easy  for 
two." 

"  Really,"  he  thought,  afler  a  few  minutes 
meditation  on  this  sudden  weakness*    "  I 
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shant  be  able  to  stand  this  much  longer. —  glad  he  had  commenced  his  rounds  once 

Either  I   shall  have  to  buy  a  horse,  or  a  more.    They  had  missed  him  so  much. — 

donkey,  or  get  some  body  to  help  me  draw  Many  a  lady  left  her  parlor  to  greet  him  af- 

it,  a  boy  or  perhaps  a  girl."  ter  bis  long  absence,  and  many  a  girl  gave 

Yes,  that  would    be  decidedly   cheapest  him  more  than  one  shy  glance,  and  all  se- 

He  must  save  to  pay  for  his  farm,  and  his  cretly  admired  the  improvement  of  the  fine 

impression  was  that  somebody  very  much  looking  boy.     He  forgot  the  weight  of  his 

like  Sophy  would  be  the  best.  cart  until  he  was  on  his  way  home  again, 

However  for  this  day  his  load  was  fast  and  then  scarcely  remembered  it  for  the 

lightening,  his  brooms,  the  first  load  of  the  pleasure  of  the  various  packages, — presents 

season,  going  ofl    with   unexampled  rap-  to  his  little  mother  from  his  many  friends. 

idity.  Every  one  was  glad  to  see  him  again,  Mrs,  C,  M,  Sawyer, 


Do  not  slam  the  Gate* 

Now  Harry,  pray  don't  laugh  at  me, 

But  when  you  go  so  late 
I  wish  you  would  be  careful,  dear, 

To  never  slam  that  gate. 

For  Bessie  listens  every  night, 

And  so  does  teasing  Kate, 
To  tell  me  next  day  what  o'clock 

They  heard  you  slam  the  gate ! 

'Twas  nearly  ten  last  night,  you  know, 

But  now  'tis  very  late, —  , 

(We've  talked  about  so  many  things,) 

0  do  not  slam  the  gate. 

For  all  the  neighbors  hearing  it 

Will  say  our  future  fate 
We've  been  discussing ;  so  I  beg 

You  will  not  slam  the  gate  ! 

For  though  it  is  all  very  true, 

1  wish  that  they  would  wait 
To  canvass  our  affairs,  —  until, — 
Well,  pray  dont  slam  the  gate  ! 

At  least  not  now.    But  by  and  by. 

When  in  "  our  home  "  I  wait 
Your  coming,  I  shall  always  like 

To  hear  you  slam  the  gate  ! 

For  whether  you  go  out,  or  in, 

At  early  hours  or  late 
The  whole  world  will  not  tease  me  then 

About  that  horrid  gate  ! 

Delle  E.  Whitney. 
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THE   EMPIRE   OF   SOLOMON. 


ACCORDING  to  the  belief  which  ob- 
tains in  the  Christian  community, 
the  department  of  history  which  we  are  now 
to  pass  in  review,  has  a  peculiarity  which 
sharply  separates  it  from  all  that  came  be- 
fore, and  from  all  ^hich  comes  after.  In 
the  histories  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mesopota- 
mian  valleys,  we  acknowledge  nothing  but 
the  natural  course  of  events.  We  come  to 
the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  and  there  is 
also  the  natural  development  of  a  people  ; 
'  but  this  development  is  specially  aided  and 
directed  for  a  peculiar  purpose.  In  a  sense 
quite  distinctive,  Jehovah  interferes  and 
personally  leads  the  career  of  a  people  Him- 
self has  chosen.  That  commonwealth 
passes  away.  Its  experience  so  marked 
with  the  Divine  impress  becomes  a  new 
element  in  the  subsequent  course  of  em- 
pire, but  the  spedalty  ot  Divine  guidance 
is  no  longer  witnessed  —  is  no  longer  to  be 
recognized. 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  see  this 
great  peculiarity  in  the  career  and  work  of 
a  chosen  people  —  who  deny  that  any  peo- 
ple have  been  "chosen."  In  the  whole 
history  of  this  people,  from  Abraham  to  the 
last  prophet,  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak 
see  no  element  at  work  at  all  dissimilar 
from  such  as  took  Egjrpt  from  Menes  to 
Cambyses,  Rome  from  Romulus  to  the  last 
emperor.  All  the  causes  were  in  the  He- 
brew mind  and  circumstance  —  there  was 
no  interference,  no  special  guidance,  no 
peculiarly  determined  mission ;  God  had  as 
much  to  do  with  Israel  as  with  Babylonia, — 
just  as  much  and  no  more. 

We  give  our  full  and  emphatic  assent  to 
the  position  first  described  —  that  the  Jews 
were  particularly  chosen,  that  their  mission 
was  special,  and  that  God's  sanction  to  it 
was  more  directly  personal.  But  we  are 
not  to  argue  the  question  involved.  So  far 
as  we  find  practicable  we  will  present  the 
great  story  as  ordinary  history.  And  this 
we  may  do  without  prejudice  to  the  special- 
ity of  its  mission  whatever  its  cause.  This 
speciality  is  at  all  events  a  fact.  If  we 
eliminate  all  peculiarity  from  that  which 
produced  the  history,  we  certainly  cannot 


deny  a  pervading  peculiarity  in  the  history 
itself. 

Account  for  the  circumstance  in  whatever 
way  you  will,  here  is  the  historic  certainty  : 
the  stream  of  history  flows  from  Menes  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  passes  into  that 
kingdom  to  issue  forth  and  go  on  to  subse- 
quent events.  That  stream  is  one  thing 
the  other  side  of  that  kingdom  ;  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  this  side  of  that  kingdom.  In 
a  paper  manufactory,  our  curiosity  was  not 
a  little  exercised  to  note  how  the  same  ma- 
terial in  passing  from  one  vat  to  another, 
was  radically  changed,  even  in  its  color.  In 
the  transfer  it  went  through  something  that 
changed  its  whole  look.  The  history  which 
culminated  in  Solomon,  is  a  crucible.  As 
the  world's  career  touches  it,  it  has  one 
character ;  as  it  leaves  it,  it  has  a  different 
character.  In  going  through  Judaism, 
something  has  greatly  and  essentially  mod- 
ified it.  Ever  after  there  is  a  Divine  ele- 
ment "  that  was  not  so  before."  Here  is 
the  fact.  A  truce  now  to  the  question, 
what  put  that  element  there, — whether  it 
was  by  special  provision,  or  by  natural  de- 
velopment The  fact,  at  all  events,  is  in- 
disputable. 

What  we  thus  call  the  Fact,  must  be  un- 
derstood at  the  outset  It  is  the  key-note 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  Hebrew  history.  It 
is  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  very  secret  of 
the  wonderful  story.  It  is  this  :  The  spec- 
ial mission  of  the  nation  to  be  made  out  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  was  that  of 
introducing  and  holding  firm  Monotheism 
as  opposed  to  Polytheism.  Expressed  in 
Bible  phraseology,  the  purpose  was  this  : 
the  instituting  and  maintaining  the  belief 
in,  and  worship  of,  "  one  living  and  true 
God  "  as  opposed  to  belief  in,  and  worship 
ot,  "  gods  many  and  lords  many."  Recent 
writers  of  great  respectability  have  shown — 
correctly,  without  doubt  —  that  faith  and 
worship  progress  in  this  order :  starting 
with  Fetjcism.the  worship  of  things  —  as 
stocks  and  stones  ;  passing  into  Polytheism, 
the  worship  of  gods  apart  from  and  above 
things,  the  idol  of  wood  and  stone  being 
only  the  symbol  of  the  real  deity ;  and 
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calminating  in  Monotheism  —  belief  in 
2nd  worship  of  one  God,  creator  and  ruler 
of  all  things. 

At  the  time  Abraham  dwelt  with  Terah 
in  Ur  of  Armenia,  the  world  had  got  be- 
yond Feticism,  and  was  sufficiently  fiu*  ad- 
vanced in  Polytheism,  to  justify  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  step  —  the  entrance  upon 
the  true  worship  of  one  God  of  universal 
dominion. 

Abraham  was,  of  course,  a  polytheist  — 
ia  Scripture  phrase,  an  idolater  ;  for  at  thts 
date  there  was  nothing  beyond  this.  We 
safely  mfer  that  he  was  an  '*  advance"  man, 
beyond  that  of  any  contemporary,  fit  to  lead 
the  *•  new  departure."  At  all  events,  the 
great  distinction  is  conferred  upon  him  of 
inaugurating  Monotheism ;  and  of  found- 
ii^  a  nation  for  the  special  end  of  holding 
the  roonotheistic  worship  firm  against  the 
idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  surrounding 
world.  The  starting  of  this  vast  enterprise 
is  recorded  in  Genesis  xii :  i,  2,  containing 
"  the  call"  And  from  the  date  of  that  call 
to  the  Advent  of  Christ,  one  characteristic 
explains  every  war,  every  overthrow,  every 
revolution,  every  blessing,  every  institu- 
tion ;  Monotheism  in  earnest,  and  if  need 
be,  fierce  and  destructive  antagonism 
with  a  frenzied  Polytheism  ;  the  doctrine  of 
one  God,  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all 
things,  in  conflict  with  idolatry,  the  faith 
and  worship  of  "  gods  many."  To  start 
and  advance  this  immense  change  was  the 
''mission "of  the  chosen  people  who  be- 
came an  Empire  under  Solomon. 

There  is  special  fitness  in  the  cognomen, 
the  Empire  of  Solomon.  True,  the  realm 
that  had  its  centre  in  Jerusalem,  was  the 
inception,  and  in  vital  particulars  the 
achievement  of  King  David.  He  laid  the 
foundation,  and  conquered  the  territo- 
ry; and  he  planned  the  outlines  of  the 
great  commonwealth.  But  David  was  the 
architect  more  than  the  builder.  His  great 
son  reared  the  hbnc  and  furnished  it. 
There  was  no  genuine  Empire  in  Judea  till 
Solomon  appeared  in  royal  robes,  and  ad- 
ministered the  government  from  a  fixed 
capital  When  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  transferred  from  its  tabernacle  of  cloth 
to  a  house  oi  cedar,  stoae  and  gold,  the 
Empire  became  a  reality.    Hiatwas  Solo- 


mon's work,  and  his  glory.  Briefly  we 
must  recount  the  steps  of  change  that 
came  to  a  full  stop  on  Mount  Moriah. 

In  Genesis  xii :  i,  3,  we  have  the  famil- 
iar passage  —  which,  however,  no  degree 
of  familiarity  can  make  seem  otherwise 
than  extraordinary :  "  Now  the  Lord  had 
said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  coun- 
try, and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew 
thee  :  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  na- 
tion." The  commonly  accepted  but  by  no 
means  authoritative  chronology  dates  this 
"  call  of  Abram  "  B.  C.  1921.  This  would 
make  it  three  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
start  of  history  in  Chaldea.  But  whatever 
the  period,  this  is  the  important  fact :  In 
that  call,  what  became  the  Empire  of  Solo- 
mon took  its  start.  It  is  the  remotest 
fountain  whence  the  stream  of  Israelitish 
history  issues  forth.  At  that  time,  Abram, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  in  Ur,  a  place  far  up 
the  Mesopotamian  Valley.  Palestine  was 
literally  the  Land  of  Canaan ;  for  savage 
tribes  of  Canaanitish  race  roamed  over  the 
entire  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  from 
Dan  on  the  North,  to  Beersheba  on  the 
South, — from  the  foot  of  Hermon  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Arabian  Desert.  Abram  knew 
nothing  of  the  region  ;  he  went  forth,  *^ot 
knowing  whither  he  went." 

The  advance  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth from  Abram  to  Solomon,  is  marked 
by  four  stages,  with  one  exception  so  dis- 
tinct in  their  several  characters  that  they 
may  be  abruptly  separated.  We  have,  i. 
the  Patriarchy;  2.  the  Tribes;  3.  the 
Judgeship ;  4.  the  Kingdom.  The  excep- 
tion pertains  to  what  we  must  call  the  Tri- 
bal government — the  distinction  between 
which  and  that  of  the  Judges  seems  as 
yet  somewhat  uncertain.  The  Patriarchal 
period,  from  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the 
Law  to  Moses,  embraces  in  round  numbers 
five  hundred  years.  The  government  by 
Tribes,  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  among  the  Twelve  Tribes 
after  the  Conquest  under  Joshua.  Soon 
af^er  this  period,  judges  were  appointed  to 
rule  in  Israel,  but  at  what  date  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  determined.  We  only  know 
that  there  were  fifteen  judges  from  Othniel 
to  Samuel.    According  to  one  computation, 
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these  reigned  four  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
according  to  another,  they  ruled  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  We  know  that 
their  ascendency  marks  a  dismal  period  of 
strife  and  wretchedness  ;  and  polytheism 
gained  more  victories  than  monotheism. 
The  wretched  experience  had  a  providen- 
tial use  ;  it  convinced  the  people  that  a 
strong  government  in  a  single  hand  was  a 
necessity.  The  chronic  Hebrew  prejudice 
against  a  kingdom,  was  overcome.  The 
kingdom  proper  takes  form  under  Saul,  B. 
C.  1095.  With  this  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory which  becomes  so  grand  and  powerful 
under  Solomon,  properly  begin. 

The  reigns  of  Saul,  David  and  Solomon 
are  each  characterized  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  special  end  aimed  at  by  the  particular 
monarch.  A  statement  of  what  was  the 
particular  enterprise  of  each,  will  present 
the  essential  facts  of  this  Short  History. 

Saul  was  on  the  throne  about  forty  years. 
Th^  condition  of  the  people  at  once  pre- 
scribed for  him  his  special  work.  A  word 
descriptive  of  that  condition.  During  our 
recent  war,  the  Union  orators  made  us  see 
and  feel  the  sad  plight  in  which  our  country 
would  be  left  were  the  federal  bond  broken. 
A  community  of  States  everywhere  contig- 
uous, yet  having  no  unity  of  interest,  no 
common  aim,  no  centre  of  power  to  which 
all  may  honorably  submit,  being  fa'rly  rep- 
resented therein.  We  were  even  told  that 
in  such  a  disruption  we  should  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  war  ;  war  that  would  be 
ruinous  to  industry,  and  which  would  bring 
its  perils,  griefe  and  burdens  to  every  home. 
Now  this  state  of  disunion  was  the  weak- 
ness and  the  grief  of  Israel  under  t'e  Judg- 
es. The  political  power  was  very  slight ; 
and  union,  even  for  purposes  of  protection 
and  of  conquest,  was  maintained  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  ;  and  it  was  utterly  futile  in 
carrying  forward  the  monotheistic  civiliza- 
tion, which  was  its  assigned  mission.  But 
of  greater  urgency  still,  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan had  been  given  to  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  one  condition  of  all  of  God's  gifts, — 
it  was  to  be  earned;  and  earned  by  con- 
quest over  the  idolatrous  Canaanites  who 
were  in  possession. 

Saul  could  not  but  see  "  the  situation." 
His  work,  very  plainly,  was  that  of  political 


consolidation  of  the  Tribes,  with  immediate 
view  to  the  conquest  of  the  "  promised 
land."  His  reign  began  tolerably  well  He 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  union,  and  so  pro- 
duced at  least  the  outward  semblance  of  a 
nation  — a  single  nation,  with  a  centralized 
government.  With  one  perpetual  excep- 
tion, he  overcame  the  enemies  ever)-where 
surrounding  him,  and  compelled  them  to  a 
peace.  But  there  was  one  foe  that  proved 
too  much  for  his  prowess,  perhaps  for  his 
resources.  This  was  the  Philistines.  And 
here  was  at  last  the  power  that  brought  bim 
to  grief.  That  the  field  of  final  battle 
should  be  on  Gilboa,  itself  shows  to  what 
extremity  the  Philistines  had  driven  the 
ruler  of  Israel ;  for  Gilboa  was  far  up  in 
SauPs  dominions,  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  home  of  the  Philistines.  It  was 
like  General  Lee  fighting  the  federal  army 
on  New  England  soil.  Our  plight  must 
have  been  fearful  had  the  foe  got  so  far  in- 
to our  territory'.  The  Old  Testament  tells 
no  other  story  of  disaster  so  complete  and 
so  disheartening  as  that  which  befel  Saul 
and  his  army  on  Mount  Gilboa. 

"And  the  Philistines  gathered  them- 
selves together,  and  came  and  pitched  in ' 
Shunem  ;  and  Saul  gathered  all  Israel  to- 
gether and  they  pitched  in  Gilboa.  And 
when  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines 
he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trem- 
bled."— I.  Samuel  xxviii :  4,  5. 

"  Now  the  Philistines  fought  against  Is- 
rael :  and  the  men  of  Israel  fled  from  be- 
fore the  Philistines,  and  fell  down  slain  in 
Mount  Gilboa.  And  the  Philistines  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons  ; 
and  the  Philistines  slew  Jonathan,  and 
Abinadab  and  Melchi-shua,  Saul's  sons. 
And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and 
the  archers  hit  him  ;  and  he  was  sore 
wounded  of  the  archers.  Then  said  Saul 
unto  his  armour-bearer,  Draw  thy  sword 
and  thrust  me  through  therewith  ;  lest  these 
uncircumcised  come  and  thrust  me  through, 
and  abuse,  me.  But  his  armour-bearer 
would  not  ;  for  he  was  sore  afraid.  There- 
fore Saul  took  a  sword,  and  fell  upon  it. 
And  when  his  armour-bearer  saw  that  Saul 
was  dead,  he  fell  likewise  upon  his  sword, 
and  died  with  him.  So  Saul  died,  and  his 
three  sons,  and  his  armour-bearer,  and  all 
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his  men,  that  same  4ay  together.  And 
when  the  men  of  Israel  that  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  and  they  that  were 
on  the  other  side  Jordan  saw  that  the  men 
of  Israel  fled,  and  that  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities,  and  fled  ; 
and  the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in 
them."— I.  Samuel  XXXI  :  1-7. 

What  a  resource  to  a  nation  in  its  time 
of  need  is  a  really  great  man.  Israel  was  in 
the  dust.  The  surviving  family  of  Saul 
fled  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The  Philistines 
made  the  most  of  their  great  victory.  They 
took  possession  of  all  the  important- places 
in  the  kingdom.  The  prostration  was  ut- 
ter. Yet  one  fact  made  the  catastrophe  of 
Gilboa  a  gain  to  the  nation  that  at  the 
time  seemed  ruined  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  hope.  That  one  fact,  overbalancing  so 
much,  was  the  presence  of  a  man  really 
great.  That  man  was  David.  Israel  in 
the  dust  with  David  to  lean  upon,  was 
greater  than  Israel  in  its  strength  in  the 
better  part  of  Saul's  ascendency.  David 
retired  to  Hebron.  There  the  representa- 
tives of  the  remains  of  the  broken  kingdom 
followed  him.  Soon  he  was  proclaimed 
king.  And  henceforth  there  were  no  de- 
feats. The  Philistines  were  willing  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  —  fortunate  to  get 
there. 

The  "  situation,"  as  we  explained,  point- 
ed out  to  Saul  his  work  —  the  uniting  of 
Israel  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  the 
land.  The  "situation"  also  determined 
the  work  for  David.  It  included  all  that 
fell  ^o  Saul,  but  it  presented  this  in  addi- 
tion :  the  founding  of  a  capital  as  the  per- 
manent centre  of  government.  His,  there- 
fore, is  by  pre-eminence,  the  story  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Notice  now  that  there  are  two  particulars 
in  what  we  thus  call  David's  mission.  He 
was  not  only  to  found  a  capital,  he  was  to 
make  a  permanent  capital.  This  feature  of 
permanence  is  the  specially  important  one  ; 
in  what  respect  it  is  needful  that  we  ex- 
plain. 

Up  to  the  accession  of  Saul,  Israel  had 
been  a  Theocracy  —  God  was  King  tech- 
nically not  less  than  actually.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  realm  was  the  Law  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai :  of  course  there 


was  no  distinction  between  church  and 
state,  religion  and  politics.  The  Law  en- 
trusted to  Moses,  for  obvious  reasons,  had 
absolute  sacredness  in  the  mind  of  every 
Israelite.  It  was  carefully  deposited  in  a 
chest  called  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
Borne  on  the  shoulders  of  priests,  the  Ark 
always  preceded  the  people  in  their  jour- 
neying, whether  in  peace  or  war.  When 
the  people  rested,  a  tent  was  erected  called 
the  Tabernacle,  in  the  west  end  of  which 
the  ark  was  placed  —  and  there  over  the 
ark  was  for  the  time  the  Divine  presence. 
God  was  said  to  "dwell"  with  the  ark. 
The  one  anxious  care  of  the  people  was 
the  preservation  of  that  which  was  the  life 
of  the  nation,  the^pledge  of  its  prosperity 
and  peace,  the  very  presence  of  the  Divine 
King  —  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Up  to  the  time  of  David  —  even  includ- 
ing the  reign  of  Saul  —  the  Israelites  were 
little  else  than  a  noma4ic  people.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  habits  ot  a  people 
having  fixed  homes,  was  during  the  period 
that  the  Ark  and  Tabernacle  rested  in  Shi- 
loh, —  and  remember,  the  spot  where  t|e 
ark  was  deposited  was  for  the  time  the  na- 
tional capital.  With  the  accession  of  Da- 
vid, all  this  was  to  change  ;  the  stationary 
was  to  displace  the  nomadic.  A  particular 
spot  of  earth  was  to  be  the  capital ;  there 
the  ark  was  to  rest ;  this  "  chosen  city  " 
was  to  be  permanent. 

Of  course  the  capital  of  Israel  must  be 
established  where  it  would  find  the  surest 
defence  against  external  foes,  and  where 
the  administration  of  national  affairs  would 
go  forth  with  most  of  authority.  As  in 
every  country,  Judea  had  its  natural  for- 
tress—  its  Gibraltar.  Doubtless  the  eye 
of  David  would  at  once  have  identified  this 
important  position.  But  it  was  known  be- 
fore him.  One  permanent  fact  made  it  im- 
possible that  an  Israelite  should  doubt 
where  to  look  for  the  natural  site  of  a  capi- 
tal city.  In  all  the  wars,  the  victories  and 
defeats  of  the  Israelites,  one  place  had 
never  been  conquered.  On  one  spot  a 
Canaanitish  race  had  in  every  contingency 
been  able  to  resist  and  defy,  even  mock  at 
every  assailant.  When  it  was  claimed  that 
all  the  territory  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  was 
subdued,  this  exception  was  understood,  if 
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not  expressed  :  the  Jebusltcs  still  held  their 
fortress,  high  among  the  plateaus  of  Judea. 
The  work  which  David  proposed  —  in  the 
success  of  which  single  enterprise  the  con- 
quest was  complete,  and  his  power  secure 
all  over  Canaan  —  was  the  taking  of  this 
"  Gibraltar  "  from  the  race  which  had  thus 
far  easily  held  it  against  every  Israelitish 
advance.    That  Gibraltar  was  Mount  Zion. 


Briefly  told,  the  story  is  this  :  the  army 
at  Israel  —  all  that  the  terrible  disaster  at 
Gilboahad  left  —  was  reorganized  at  He- 
bron, where  David  put  himself  at  its  head. 
Soon  it  stood  where  Israelitish  forces  had 
often  stood,  only  to  suffer  failure  and  cha- 
grin, at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Zion. 
The  problem  was,  can  those  heights  be 
scaled  ?  The  Jebusites,  remembering  with 
what  ease  they  had  in  former  times  repulsed 
every  attack,  had  the  hardihood  to  mount 
the  walls  and  even  make  grimaces  at  the 
host  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below.  With 
every  accompaniment  of  scorn  and  insult 
the  Jebusites  dared  the  Hebrews  to  ap- 
proach, even  manning  the  ramparts  with 
the  "lame  and  the  blind."  But  the  Jebu- 
sites knew  not  David  —  the  Hebrew  Crom- 
welL  ihie  insult  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  stung  him  to  the  quick. 


Possibly  it  added  just  the  extra  degree  of 
courage  and  vigor  needed  for  the  success- 
ful assault  The  result  may  be  briefly  told. 
Said  David  :  "  The  man  who  first  mounts 
that  rampart  is  chief  captain  in  my  army." 
Instantly  there  was  a  rush  up  the  rocky  de- 
clivity. Of  these,  the  hero  of  greatest 
agility  was  Joab.  Mount  Zion  was  taken 
B.  C.  1046.  Ever  after,  so  long  as  the  na- 
tion had  a  name  to  live,  the  city  which  Zion 
commanded,  and  where  it  had  a  fortress, 
was  the  Hebrew  capital — Jerusalem. 

"  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Je- 
rusalem unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land :  which  spake  unto  David  say- 
ing. Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  * 
the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither : 
thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hither. 
Nevertheless,  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion  :  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.  And 
David  said  on  that  day.  Whosoever  getteth 
up  to  the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites, 
and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated 
of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and  cap- 
tain. Wherefore  they  said,  The  blind  and 
the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house.  So 
David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the 
city  of  David.  And  David  built  round 
about  from  Millo  and  inward." — II.  Samuel 
v  :  6-9. 

But  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  the  capital. 
Another  event,  all  important,  coulc^  alone 
give  this  character  to  the  rock-protected 
fortress.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  wa^  at 
Kiijath-jearim.  Thither  David  went  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  in  solemn  proces- 
sion moved,  with  various  interruption,  the 
Ark  and  its  sacred  contents  to  Zion.  In 
our  cool  blood,  and  at  our  distance  in  time, 
we  cannot  rise  to  any  just  appreciation  of 
this  ceremonial  —  one  that  filled  the  heart 
of  every  Israelite.  In  was  one  of  those 
events  which  make  an  epoch  in  Hebrew 
history.  It  made  a  mark  on  the  entire  peo- 
ple. It  was  embalmed  in  sacred  song.  It 
was  rehearsed  in  the  ritual  worship.  Doubt- 
less the  24th  Psalm  was  composed  with 
special  reference  to  the  moving  the  Ark  to 
its  new  abode.  The  third  and  fourth  verses 
refer  to  the  going  up  the  steep  declivity 
with  the  precious  burden  : 


''Who  than  Mcend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 
And  who  shall  dwcU  in  hit  holy  place  ?  " 
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The  entrance  into  Zion  is  given  in  the 
grand  refrain : 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates : 
And  be  ye  lift,  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ; 
And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in  t " 

Jerusalem  is  now  the  capital  We  will 
not  recount  the  deeds  of  David.  We  give 
the  brief  summary  :  The  Philisiines  soon 
found  that  he  was  not  another  Saul.  They 
suffered  at  his  hands  as  great  a  defeat  as 
they  had  inflicted  on  his  predecessor  in  Gil- 
boa,  and  throughout  his  reign  they  were  on 
the  defensive  within  their  own  "lines." 
Every  enemy  was  conquered,  and  so  thor- 
oughly as  in  most  cases  to  cease  even  to 
be  troublesome.  And  from  Zion  in  Jerusa- 
lem, David  reigned  over  all  the  lanc^  as  far 
west  as  the  Mediterranean,  as  fcir  north  as 
Hermon,  as  far  east  as  the  Euphrates,  as 
far  south  as  the  desert.  We  pass  over  the 
troubles  coming  in  on  his  later  reign  from 
his  own  household,  a  sad  close  to  a  career 
so  brilliant.  He  died  B.  C.  1015,  having 
reigned  forty  years. 

David  achieved  wonders,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  his  period  greatly  limited  his 
endeavors.  By  no  human  art  or  energy 
can  such  a  people  as  he  was  called  to  gov- 
ern, be  made  into  a  complete  empire  in 
forty  years.  His  military  prowess  and  the 
splendor  of  his  victories,  made  him,  in  the 
estimation  of  Israel,  "  every  inch  a  king." 
Attachment  for  his  person  held  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  in 
close  and  harmonious  combination.  Still, 
Israel  was  a  military  camp  rather  than  a 
compact  empire.  With  the  exception  of  a 
little  trade  with  Tjrre,  hardly  anything  like 
"  foreign  afiairs  "  entered  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  The  various  indus- 
tries were  yet  to  be  developed.  The  arts 
of  peace  can  hardly  be  described  as  known. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  land  were  not 
made  available.  And  with  the  exception 
of  David's  "  house  of  cedar,"  there  were 
no  public  buildings. 

As  we  have  seen,  for  each  of  the  three 
monarchs  the  particular  situation  deter- 
mined the  needed  work.  Saul  attempted  a 
political  union  of  the  Tribes  for  conquest 
David  attempted  —  and  with  a  success  that 
amazed  both  friend  and  foe  —  to  fix  a  capi- 
tali  and  this  in  the  natural  stronghold  of 
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the  land.  Solomon  was  called  to  the  next 
enterprise  in  order — the  compacting  and 
cuioming  of  Empire, 

Solomon  inherited  ^he  patriotic  spirit  of 
his  father,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
new  city,  which  it  may  be  said  he  builded. 
Of  its  site  and  genenil  character  a  word  in 
this  connection.  Jerusalem,  set  "in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round 
about  her,"  so  high,  that  from  His  "dwell- 
ing-place" there,  Jehovah  "  looked  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  "—Jerusalem 
was  thirty-two  miles  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, eighteen  from  the  Jordan,  and  twenty 
from  Hebron.  It  is  thus  described  by  Prot. 
Stanley : 

"  In  several  respects  its  situation  is  singu- 
lar among  the  cities  of  Palestine.  Its  ele- 
vation is  remarkable ;  occasioned  not  from 
its  being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous hills  of  Judea,  like  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  but  because  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table-lands  of  the 
country.  Hebron,  indeed,  is  higher  still, 
by  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  south 
accordingly,  (even  from  Bethlehem)  the  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent 
But  from  any  other  side  the  ascent  is  per- 
petual ;  and  to  the  traveller  approaching 
the  city  from  the  east  or  west,  it  must 

*  always  have  presented  the  appearance  be- 
yond any  other  capital  of  the  then  known 
world — we  may  say,  beyond  any  important 
city  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth —  of 
a  mountain  city ;  breathing,  as  compared 
with  the  sultry  plains  of  Jordan,  a  mountain 
air ;  enthroned,  as  compared  with  Jericho 
or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a  mountain 
fasthess." 

From  this  great  centre,  Solomon — taking 
the  throne  when  he  was  a  youth  of  twenty, 
and  holding  it  forty  years  —  "  reigned  over 
all  kingdoms  from  the  river  unto  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of 
Egypt ;  they  brought  presents,  and  served 
Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  Sol- 
omon's provision  for  one  day  was  thirty 

^  measures  of  fine  flour,  and  threescore  meas- 
ures of  meal,  ten  hX.  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen 
out  of  the  pastures,  and  a  hundred  sheep^ 
besides  harts,  and  roe-bucks,  and  fallow- 
deer,  and  fatted  fowl.  For  he  had  domin- 
ion over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the 
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river,  from  Tiphsah  even  to  Azzah,  over  all 
the  kings  on  this  side  the  river ;  and  he 
had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him. 
And  Judah  and  Isryl  dwelt  safely,  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  all  the  days 
ol  Solomon."— I.  Kings  iv  :  21-25. 

The  career  of  Solomon  naturally  di- 
vides itself  under  three  heads :  i.  his 
Statesmanship  ;  2.  his  Adornments  ;  and 
3.  his  Weaknesses. 

SoLOMON^s  Statesmanship.  —  In  the 
most  exclusive  sense  of  the  word,  Solomon 
was  a  civilian.  He  had  no  taste  for  war, — 
probably  no  faculty  in  that  direction.  In 
the  same  position,  he  would  probably  have 
done  no  better  than  Saul.  He  never  could 
have  scaled  Zion  against  the  Jebusites  ; 
nor  could  he  have  inspired  the  soul  of  a 
Joab.  His  spirit  and  work  were  pacific. 
Such  a  man  in  David's  time  would  have 
failed  wretchedly.  After  David's  work  was 
done,  the  man  of  peace  with  ability  to  pur- 
sue the  interests  of  peace, was  needed.  Sol- 
omon was  "the  right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

First  of  all,  he  established  peace,  and  by 
methods  so  wise  that  his  pacific  intentions 
were  respected  and  everywhere  responded 
to.  The  sound  of  war  was  not  heard.  Lit- 
erally the  spear  was  made  into  a  pruning- 
hook,  and  in  advance  of  the  prophecy.  He 
made  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  wisest  and 
most  useful  monarch  among  his  contempo- 
raries —  Hiram  of  Tyre.  Better  foresight 
was  never  evinced  by  a  ruler.  His  own 
people  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  he 
could  have  built,  relying  on  them,  neither 
palace  nor  temple.  When  they  were  need- 
ed, mechanics,  artisans,  navigators,  and 
even  vessels,  were,  for  an  equitable  ex- 
change, furnished  Solomon  by  Hiram. 
Then  with  Eg^ypt,  and  through  Egypt  with 
the  Red  Sea,  Solomon  established  commer- 
cial relations,  opening  a  trade  every  way  of 
service  to  his  empire.  "  And  Solomon  had 
horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
yarn  ;  the  king's  merchants  received  the  lin- 
en yarn  at  a  price.  And  they  fetched  up,  and 
brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  a  chariot  for 
six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty." — II.  Chron.  i :  16- 
17.    Then  from  Ophir,  a  port  on  what  is 


now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  —  a  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea  came  "  algum-wood,"  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Solomon  thus  put  all 
seas  and  lands  within  his  reach  under  con- 
tribution ;  and  streams  of  wealth  in  all  the 
known  devices  of  civilization  poured  into 
his  empire,  epecially  into  his  capital  "  And 
Solomon  gathered  chariots  and  horsemen  ; 
and  he  had  a  thousand  and  four  hundred 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen, 
which  he  placed  in  the  chariot-cities,  and 
with  the  king  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  king 
made  silver  and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plen- 
teous as  stones,  and  cedar-trees  made  he 
as  the  sycamore-trees  that  are  in  the  vale, 
for  abundance." — I.  Chron.  i :  14, 15. 

The  anxiety  of  the  king  to  cement  ties 
of  fiiendship  with  other  monarchs,  some- 
times led  him  into  compromises  that  were 
inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  his  own 
kingdom, —  as,  for  example,  when  he  mar- 
ried an  idolatress  in  the  daughter  of  the 
heathen  king  of  Egypt  —  under  the  circum- 
stances a  sin  that  was  the  occasion  of 
many  sins.  But  the  immediate  result  was 
the  enriching  of  his  kingdom.  Among  the 
imports,  are  especially  enumerated  gold, 
almug,  ivory,  aloes,  cassia,  cinnamon,  apes, 
peacocks,  and  "abundance"  of  silver. 
"  The  kings  of  Tarshish  [Spain  it  is  sup- 
posed] and  ot  the  isles  shall  bring  presents 
[to  Solomon]  ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
shall  offer  gifts." — Psalm  Ixxii  :  10. 

But  no  people  can  have  the  luxury  of 
"  imports  "  that  cannot  send  out  "  exports  " 
in  return^  Solomon  must  give  something 
for  his  gold,  and  ivory,  and  peacocks  ;  and 
that  something  must,  of  course,  be  pro- 
dueed  from  his  own  realm.  No  abatement 
is  to  be  made  on  his  patriotic  wisdom  in 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land.  Wheat,  barley,  oil  and  wine  were 
produced  in  great  abundance  ;  the  surplus, 
after  all  that  was  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion, going  to  foreign  markets.  Besides, 
and  more  immediately  for  the  uses  of  his 
own  empire,  he  developed  great  wealth  in 
stone,  fruit-trees  and  cattle. 

In  the  organization  of  his  government, 
Solomon  was  strictly  methodical.  Taking 
the  suggestion  from  the  ancient  division 
into  tribes,  and  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
turning  a  national  prejudice  to  good  ac- 
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count,  he  organized  the  empire  into  twelve 
districts.  Over  each  he  placed  a  subordi- 
nate, with  the  title  of  prince.  He  formed 
a  "  cabinet "  that  anticipated  the  "  machin- 
ery" of  modern  governments.  He  also 
made  a  move  towards  establishing  the 
priesthood  as  a  separate  organization.  He 
also  made  suitable  preparation  for  defence 
in  case  of  war —  organizing  a  standing 
army  and  also  a  navy.  In  nearly  all  the 
particulars  of  practical  statesmanship,  Sol- 
omon merits  his  reputation  for  pre-eminent 
wisdom. 

SpLOMON's  Adornments. —  It  is  great- 
ly to  the  credit  of  our  western  pioneers  that 
for  a  while  they  are  willing  to  forego  the 
comforts  they  have  left  behind,  and  dwell 
in  the  log  cabin.  It  is  greatly  to  their  dis- 
credit if  they  are  willing  to  remain  in  the 
crude  dwelling  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
If  they  have  enterprise,  they  will  soon  have 
the  means  to  improve  their  habitation  ;  if 
they  have  manhood,  they  will  adorn  and 
beautify.  David's  w^as  the  log  cabin  stage. 
His  ambition  was  not  lacking,  but  his 
means  were  scanty.  He  succeeded  in  rear- 
ing for  himself  a  "house  of  cedar,"  but  he 
was  sorely  chagrined  that  the  Sacred  Ark 
was  still  in  the  "tent  of  cloth."  He  did, 
Indeed,  project  a  residence  for  the  Lord,  one 
surpassing  his  own  palace,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution. 
He  left  a  kingdom  crude  in  its  habitations — 
lacking  the  attractions  of  art. 

The  statesmanshijJ  of  Solomon  filling  his 
coffers  with  wealth,  soon  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity to  embellish  his  empire.  No 
monarch  ever  made  more  generous  use  of 
his  possessions.  In  all  parts  of  his  domin- 
ion, but  more  especially  in  Jerusalem,  the 
architect,  the  artisan,  the  carpenter,  the 
smith,  the  engineer,  the  man  skilled  in 
"  cunning  "  work, —  all  were  busy.  Tem- 
ples and  palaces  arose ;  aqueducts  and 
pools  were  constructed  ;  gardens  were  laid 
out  ;  and  even  "  summer  resorts  "  were  es- 
tablished. Solomon  in  particular  had  his 
Long  Branch  and  his  horses.  The  build- 
ings which  more  particularly  reflect  his 
taste,  patriotism  and  grandeur,  were  his 
Palace  and  the  Temple.  The  Palace,  his 
**  own  house,"  was  a  series  of  niagnificent 
buildings.    Among  these,  were  the  "House 


of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,"  supported  by 
four  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  two  hundred  feet 
long,  X)ne  hundred  wide,  and  sixty  high ; 
the  Porch  of  Justice,  a  quadrangular  build- 
ing directly  opposite ;  the  Porch  of  i*illars — 
a  "  reception  room ;  "  and  the  "  Palace  of 
Pharoah's  Daughter  "  for  the  heathen  wife, 
who  felt  herself  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  mixed  up  with  "  common "  women  of 
the  harem. 

But,  as  every '  scholar  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  knows,  the  great  work  of  Solomon 
was  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah.  This 
we  shall  not  describe  here,  for  we  must  as- 
snme  that  with  its  leading  characteristics 
our  readers  are  quite  familiar.  At  all 
events,  the  facts  are  quite  accessible.  But 
its  special  purpose  may  well  call  for  a  brief 
description. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant was  ever  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence  —  that  wherever  that  was  placed, 
there  God  dwelt.  David  took  Mount  Zion 
that  the  Tabernacle  might  have  on  its  sum- 
mit or  within  its  walls,  a  fixed  resting-place. 
But  he  Was  self-accused  at  the  reflection 
that  for  himself  he  had  built  a  "  hou^  of 
cedar,"  while  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
where  God  manifested  his  presence,  had 
nothing  better  than  the  old  tent-tabernacle. 
Now,  specifically,  Solomon's  Temple  was 
the  substitute  for  that  tent  —  it  was  de- 
signed for  the  reception  and  permanent 
holding,  and  in  a  style  of  architecture  wor- 
thy the  changed  condition  of  the  empire,  of 
the  Sncred  Chest.  Approached  through  a 
succession  of  courts,  surrounded  by  cham- 
bers, and  furnished  with  the  vessels  and 
implements  of  worship,  the  Temple  proper 
embraced  a  Porch  and  two  rooms.  The 
Porch  was  guarded  by  two  brazen  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz.  It  led  to  the  Holy  Place, 
a  room  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  where  the  offices 
of  worship  were  performed.  A  veil  sepa- 
rated this  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a  cube- 
room  of  thirty  feet,  where  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  placed,  and  where  was  the 
special  "  presence  of  the  Lord,"  into  which 
the  High  Priest  entered  once  a  year,  to  die 
by  proxy  (in  the  sacrifice  of  animals),  after 
which  came  the  judgment  of  salvation  on 
the  people.  For  particulars  consult  the  9th 
chapter  of  Hebrews.     The  Temple  was, 
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for  the  age,  an  exhibition  of  architectural 
grandeur.  But  its  foundation  was  grand 
for  any  age,  only  rivalled  by  the  works  of 
Cheops  and  Rameses  in  Egypt.  On  the 
steep  side  going  down  into  the  valley  of 
Jehosaphat,  was  a  wall  450  feet  in  height 
Some  of  the  stones  of  this  wall  were  60  feet 
in  length.  Recent  exdivations  are  bring- 
ing to  light  parts  of  the  Temple  founda- 
tion. 

The  Scripture  account  of  the  building  of 
the  Temple  is  most  graphic.    Solomon  de- 
pended on  Hiram  of  Tyre  for  timber  and 
mechanics,  and  he  sent  to  him  messengers 
to  ask  if  he  might  rely  on  his  aid  and  co- 
operation.   '*  And  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon, 
saying,  I  have  considered  the  things  which 
thou  sentest  to  me  for ;  and  I  will  do  all 
thy  desire  concerning  timber  of  cedar,  and 
concerning  timber  of  fir.      My  servants 
shall  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  unto 
the  sea  ;  and  I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in 
floats  unto  the  place  that  thou  shalt  appoint 
me,  and  will  cause  them  to  be  discharged 
there, *and  thou  shalt  receive  them:  and 
thov  shalt  accomplish  my  desire,  in  giving 
food  for  my  household.    So  Hiram  gave 
Solomon  cedar-trees  and  fir-trees  accord- 
ing to  all  his  desire.    And  Solomon  gave 
Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat 
for  food  to  his  household,  and  twenty  meas- 
ures of  pure  oil ;   thus  gave  Solomon  to 
Hiram  year  by  year.    And  the  Lord  gave 
Solomon  wisdom,  as  he  proipised  him  ;  and 
there  was  peace  between  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon ;  and  they  two  made  a  league  togeth- 
er.   And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out 
of  all.Israel ;  and  the  levy  was  thirty  thous- 
and men.    And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon 
ten  thousand  a  month  by  courses ;  a  month 
they  were  in  Lebanon,  and  two  months  at 
home.    And  Adoniram  was  over  the  levy. 
And  Solomon   had  threescore    and    ten 
thousand  that  bare  burdens,  and  fourscore 
thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains,  besides 
the  chief  of  Solomon's  officers  which  were 
over  the  work,  three  thousand  and  three 
hundred,  which  ruled  over  the  people  that 
wrought  in  the  work.    And  the  king  com- 
manded, and  they  brought  great  stones, 
costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  house.    And  Solomon's 
builders,  and  Hiram's   builders  did  hew 


them,  and  the  stone-squarers  ;  so  they  pre- 
pared timber  and  stones  to  build  the 
house." — L  Kings,  v :  8-18.  But  the  stone 
was  shaped  at  the  quarry.  <<  And  the  house 
when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone 
made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither ; 
so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe, 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house, 
while  it  was  in  building." — L  Kings,  vi :  7. 

*'  No  woilunen's  steel,  no  pcmderous  axes  rang : 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fiibric  sprung.*' 

The  ceremonial  of  Dedication  surpassed 
everything  in  the  Hebrew  history  —  per- 
haps in  any  history.  It  consisted  in  the 
moving  of  the  Ark  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  ritual  which  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion, and  the  Prayer  of  Dedication  which 
followed.  In  all  its  details  the  ceremony 
was  thoroughly  "  organized."  The  priests 
were  placed  in  their  own  court  The  sing- 
ers and  musicians  were  stationed  before 
Jachin  and  Boaz  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Porch.  A  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  then 
at  a  signal  the  procession  bearing  the  Ark 
at  the  fi'ont,  moved  from  Zion  to  the  Tem- 
ple. Then  the  ritual  was  given  in  song 
and  response  —  many  thousands  of  voices 
joining  in  the  "  chorus." 

Singtn:  Lift  up  yoor  heads,  O  ye  gates, 

And  be  ye  lift  up)  ye  everlasting  doors, 
And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

Priests ;  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ? 

Smgsrs :  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  is  the  Kmg  of  glory. 

Chorus :  O,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good. 
For  his  mercy  enduieth  forever. 

The  priestly  offices  performed,  and  the 
Sacred  Ark  deposited  "within  the  veil," 
Solomon  from  a  brazen  throne,  ofiers  the 
Prayer  of  Dedication  given  at  length  in  I. 
Kings,  viii.    Thus  closed  the  ceremonial 

The  Weaknesses  of  Solomon. — Were 
the  faidts  of  Solomon  purely  personal,  af- 
fecting no  one  save  himself,  it jnight  not  be 
pertinent  to  mention  them  in  this  Short 
History.  But  they  told  directly  on  the 
welfere  of  the  empire,  and  proved  the  occa- 
sion of  its  decline  and  ultimate  fall.  He 
was  weak  in  supposing  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches,  and  great  display,  could  of 
themselves  give  durability  to  empire.  He 
was  weak  in  even  risking  a  compromise  of 
the  principle  on  which  Israel  could  alone 
rest  —  monotheism  in  absolute  antagonism 
with  polytheism.    He  began  by  seeking 
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ordinary  favors  from  the  king  of  Egypt  It  was  literally  swept  away  by  Nebuchad- 

He  went  further  in  making  a  daughter  of  nezzar, —  the  Temple  destroyed,  its  sacred 

that  king  his  wife.    He  took  the  next  and  vessels  taken  as  spoils,  and  the  population 

fatal  step  of  idolatrous  worship.    Htf  ac-  for  seventy  years  held  as  slaves  by  the 

companied  that  religious  relapse  with  every  shores  of  the  Euphrates.    It  was  permitted 

known  excess.    He  reports  the  retribution  to  revive  ;  had  epochs  of  prosperity  always 

which  was  but  the  fruit  of  his  own  foUy :  succeeded  by  decliile.    It  became  false  to 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  its  spiritual  mission.    Its  overthrow  was 

The  Empire  of  Solomon  arose  great  and  decreed.      Titus  came  to  execute  a  will 

even  glorious.    Then,  true  to  the  course  of  himself  did  not  comprehend.     Jerusalem 

ancient  empire,  it  began  to  recede.    Solo-  was  destroyed  ;  the  "  chosen  people  "  were 

mon  passed  away;  weak  monarchs  suceeed-  scattered  ;  and  the  Empire  of  Solomon  was 

ed.    The  empire  became  the  sport  and  at  numbered  with  "  the  things  that  were  but 

times  the  spoil  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian,  are  not"                  J^ev,  G.  H,  Emerson. 


Remember  Me. 

Once  in  a  crowd  the  sweetest  fecc  selecting 

My  fismcy  chose  that  yrinsome  one  of  thine 
As  loveliest  of  all  —  not  OQce  suspecting 

That  I  should  ever  call  thee  friend  of  mine. 
A  few  short  months  and  I  had  learned  to  love  thee 

Better  than  sky,  or  stream,  or  flower,  or  star, 

0  !  when  a  distant  azure  bends  above  thee, 
And  from  the  scenes  £imiliar  thou'rt  afiu-, 

Wilt  thou  remember  me  ? 

1  love  thee  as  the  truest  type  of  woman  — 

A  tender,  loving,  leaning,  trusting  thing ; 
A  sweet  home-angel,  with  enough  that's  human 

To  bind  thee  here  and  hide  thy  fluttering  wing, 
And  while  I  pray  that  Love  may  still  caress  thee 

Through  the  dark  path  each  woman's  feet  must  tread  — 
That  true  and  loving  friends  may  ever  bless  thee, 

I  ask,  with  blessings  .on  thy  £ur  young  head, 
That  thou  remember  me. 
All  earthly  friendships  are  so  short  and  fleeting ! 

We  scarcely  meet  ere  we  are  doomed  to  part ; 
One  loving  hand-clasp,  one  sweet,  soul-ful  greeting. 

And  then  the  tears  of  parting  vainly  start, 
As  April  clouds  flit  o'er  a  sunny  meadow  — 

As  white  sails  pass  each  other  o'er  the  main. 
As  the  bird  casts  upon  the  stream  its  shadow  — 

So  kind  hearts  meet  only  to  part  again  \ 
Yet  O,  remember  me  ! 
Love  cannot  see  its  sun  of  memory  setting  ; 

It  cannot  understand  the  words,  "  No  more ;" 
It  cannot  dream  of  loving  and  forgetting ; 

Its  large  eye  looks  beyond  this  earthly  shore 
To  undimmed  fields  of  burnished  splendor. 

Where  parting,  pain,  and  death  can  never  come. 
O  friend  of  mine,  with  heart  so  pure  and  tender, 

When  thou  and  I  shall  reach  that  fadeless  home,      ^  t 
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Earth  cannot  answer  roe  ;  but  Faith  declares  it, 

Hope,  with  her  sweet  smile,  says  it  will  be  so ; 
This  human  heart  clasps  the  belief,  and  shares  it 

With  the  diviner  souPs  more  subtle  glow  ; 
That  love  will  live  through  all  the  coming  ages, 

Through  death's  dread  change  and  through  the  changing,  spheres  ! 
So  friend,  I  know  that  should'st  thou  read  these  pages 

Through  the  deep  mist  of  many  darkling  years, 
Thou'lt  still  remember  me  ! 

Mrs,  Mary,  E,  Neafy. 


At  Ingleside. 


WE  WERE  living  very  quietly  that 
summer  at  Ingleside.  My  own 
health  was  poor  and  we  had  invited  none 
of  our  friends  down  to  us  as  usual,  and  I 
could  not  hear  of  my  girls  going  off  to  gay 
places  without  me  to  take  care  of  them. 
Consequently  we  were  having  what  I 
thought  a  quiet  and  enjoyable  summer  to 
ourselves.  But  what  I  began  to  fear  was 
a  very  dull  season  to  my  girls.  Laura 
Manning  and  Nettie  Mason  were  my  nieces, 
and  I  was  a  widow  of  forty  at  that  time. 
Ingleside  is  a  quiet  and  dreamy  old  place 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  those 
little  lakes  which  dot  like  drops  of  silver 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York.  We 
were  accustomed  to  say  that  the  sun  in  all 
his  long  jourqey  looked  down  on  no  lovelier 
spot.  When  I  say  it  began  to  be, dull  for 
the  girls,  I  mean  that  it  began  to  ,be  dull 
for  Laura ;  for  Nettie,  though  as  fond  of 
balls  and  city  or  seaside  gaieties  as  any 
girl  of  eighteen,  was  of  that  happy  temper- 
ament that  makes  a  contented  heart  in  any 
place,  and  this  summer  she  had  installed 
herself  as  housekeeper  at  Ingleside,  and 
would  allow  me  to  do  nothing  but  be  wait- 
ed upon  all  day  long  —  and  of  course,  these 
new  duties  which  she  went  about  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  occupied  her 
so  much,  that  with  her  reading  and  music, 
and  long  walks,  and  rides  upon  Shelley, — 
her  favorite  horse,  she  had  no  time  to  be 
lonely  or  dull.  But  with  Laura  it  was  dif- 
ferent. She  had  no  taste  for  country  life, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  city,  and  her 
enforced  residence  with  me  after  her 
parents'  death,  was,  I  feared,  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  rather  monoto- 
nous and  dreary  to  her.    Nettie  and  I  had 


seen  more  of  gaiety  in  the  last  two  years 
than  ever  before,  for  I  had  taken  them  both 
to  the  city  for  the  winters,  and  to  the  sea- 
side for  the  summers.  But  this  did  not  en- 
tirely satisfy  Laura,  who  was  moped  to 
death  if  we  passed  a  week  alone  at  Ingle- 
side. So  it  happened  that  Laura  had  gone 
off  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  Saratoga,  under 
the  escort  of  Mrs.  Lagrange,  an  old  friend, 
and  Nettie  and  I  had  Ingleside  to  ourselves. 
And  of  all  little  enchantresses  to  make  time 
fly  pleasantly  away,  give  me  Nettie  Mason. 
She  beguiled  me  out  of  every  hour  when  I 
might  have  been  lonely  —  for  I  too  was  ac- 
customed to  much  company,  and  was  not  a 
very  good  companion  for  myself;  she 
nursed  me  up  till  I  began  to  feel  almost 
well,  and  she  read  to  me  so  many  pleasant 
books  and  gave  me  so  much  cheerful  mu- 
sic, that  I  was  filled  with  happiness  and 
pride  in  the  darling  of  my  own  rearing — all 
day  long. 

It  was  but  two  da3rs  after  Laura  had 
gone,  with  trunks  enough  to  contain  the 
wardrobe  of  a  small  army,  when  Nettie 
brought  me  a  letter  which  I  read  aloud  to 
her,  thus : 

"  Dear  Aunt, — I  am  coming  down  to 
Ingleside  on  the  20th,  self-invited.  If  you 
have  any  objections  you  can  forever  hold 
your  peace.  Five  years  abroad  leave  me 
no  other  home  to  go  to,  consequently  I 
come  to  you,  at  which  remark  you  may  teel 
complimented  or  not,  just  as  you  choose. 
You  know  I  was  always  willing  to  allow  the 
largest  liberty  to  myself  and  others.  If 
that  little  witch  who  used  to  play  the  mis- 
chief with  my  fishing-tackle  and  things,  is 
still  with  you,  please  export  her  to  some 
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distant  foundling  school,  or  retreat  for  lu- 
natics, before  I  get  there,  as  I  have  learned 
to  like  peace  so  well  since  I  lived  in  Ger- 
many, that  I  don't  think  I  could  support 
her  tormenting  presence.  I  hear  that  la 
belle  Laura  is  with  yon.  I  have  not  seen 
her  since  we  met  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  tour  years  ago.  Salute  her.  I  in- 
tend to  have  the  best  room  on  the  lake 
side ;  don't  think  you  can  tuck  me  away 
into  a  corner,  as  you  used  to  when  Ingle- 
side was  fiilL 

Yours,  most  devotedly, 

'  Clarence." 

We  laughed  over  this  letter  right  merri- 
ly ;  it  was  so  like  the  gay  Clarence  who 
had  left  us  five  years  before,  to  study  in 
one  of  the  German  Universities.  I  was 
glad  that  he  was  coming  back  as  he  went — 
a  boy,  and  Nettie  was  greatly  amused  that 
he  expected  to  find  her  a  romping  miss, 
who  would  tease  and  torment  him  as  of  old. 

^  It's  a  great  pity  that  Laura  is  not  here," 
said  Nettie,  musingly,  <<  for  it  will  take  me 
the  most  of  the  time  to  see  to  the  house- 
keeping— right  in  strawberry  time,  you  see, 
and  he'll  have  nobody  to  amuse  him." 

'*  Hell  amuse  himself  and  all  the  rest  of 
us,  unless  he's  changed,"  I  replied. 

And  changed  he  was  not,  in  the  least. 
He  came  down  on  the  appointed  day,  just 
as  frank,  free  and  friendly  as  he  had  gone, 
just  as  gay  and  good-humored,  just  as  bril- 
liant and  dashing  and  captivating  as  he  had 
ever  been,  and  ever  would  be,  as  long  as 
he  was  Clarence  Ledley. 

Nettie,  who  was  not  expecting  him  so 
soon,  sat  upon  the  front  piazza  with  me, 
hulling  strawberries  for  tea,  with  a  big 
kitchen  apron  over  her  fresh  muslin  dress, 
and  her  sleeves  tucked  up  to  her  elbows. 
She  did  not  even  try  to  run  when  she  saw 
him  drive  up,  but  in  her  pleasure  at  seeing 
him,  just  sat  open-eyed  and  motionless. 
After  he  had  ruffled  my  collar  and  rumpled 
my  hair  to  his  heart's  content,  I  turned  to 
present  him  to  Nettie. 

"  This  is  my  niece,  Nettie  Mason,  Clar- 
ence." 

He  took  the  dish  of  strawberries  out  of 
her  hands,  set  it  down,  raised  her  up  and 
held  her  at  arm's  length,  looking  at  her. 
She  blushed  and  pouted  a  little. 


"  Well,  how  do  you  do,  cousin  Nettie,  I 
declare,  I'm  so  overcome  with  surprise, 
that  I  can  scarcely  greet  you  as  becomes 
one  so  old  and  so  useful  as  I  see  you  are. 
Why,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  see  the 
same  little  puss  who  romped  with  me  when 
I  was  here  last.  I  was  intending  to  take 
you  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you,  cousin." 

"Provided  always,  I  suppose,  that  my 
aunt  had  not  exported  me  to  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum," said  Nettie,  at  which  he  laughed  and 
said,  "  Exactly  so,',  and  then  declared  that 
he  was  not  going  to  be  so  cheated,  and 
caught  her  and  kissed  her,  and  got  the 
marks  of  her  strawberry-stained  fingers  on 
his  immaculate  shirt  bosom,  at  which  he 
scolded,  and  she  laughed,  and  we  all  went 
into  the  house  to  prepare  for  tea. 

The  next  morning  Nettie  was  up  betimes 
to  get  her  housekeeping  duties  attended  to 
in  time  for  the  early  horseback  ride  which 
she  and  Clarence  had  planned ;  and  as  I 
looked  out  from  my  window  and  saw  them 
so  well  mounted,  so  fi'esh,  so  happy,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  handsome  conple 
they  were,  and  how  well  suited  to  each  oth- 
er, and  forthwith  began  to  weave  a  ro- 
mance. 

We  passed  two  weeks  very  pleasantly. 
Nettie  and  Clarence  had  all  sorts  of  excur- 
sions to  all  sorts  of  places.  '  They  walked 
and  fished  and  rode  and  sailed.  They 
walked  late  upon  the  verandah  at  night  to 
see  tne  moon  rise  ;  they  sst  for  long  hours 
over  the  piano  in  the  West  room,  singing 
together.  And  I  who  had  looked  on  with 
so  much  pleasure  at  first,  began  to  get  a 
little  worried.  I  recalled  what  I  had  known 
of  Clarence  flirting,  before  he  went  away.  I 
knew  how  guileless  and  frank-hearted  Net- 
tie was,  and  wondered  if  he  could  be  so 
wicked  as  to  deceive  her,  for  a  few  days* 
passing  amusement.  I  began  to  wish  that 
Laura  would  come  home.  And  ere  many 
days  she  did  come ;  hastened  a  little,  I 
thought,  by  the  news  that  Clarence  Ledley 
was  with  us. 

Laura  was  a  superb  looking  girl,  and 
Clarence  had  an  artist's  eye  for  beauty. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  her,  and  she 
was  so  delighted  to  find  such  good  compa- 
ny in  a  place  where  she  was  usually  bored 
to  death,  that  she  was  as  gracious  and  sun- 
shiny as  only  she  could  be  when  she  tried — 
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all  the  day  long.  But  not  very  early  in  the 
morning.  She  would  not,  for  the  sake  of 
the  best  company  in  the  land,  hurry  herself 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  So  that  Nettie 
and  he  still  had  the  early  morning  rides 
and  walks  to  themselves.  And  it  soon 
came  about  that  this  was  all  the  time  that 
he  did  give  to  Nettie.  Laura,  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  every  one  else*s  pleasure  but  her 
own,  engrossed  him.  And  all  the  time, 
Nettie  kept  shyly  out  of  the  way.  When 
Clarence,  a  little  less  regardless  of  her 
than  Laura  was,  would  once  in  a  while  seek 
her  out,  to  accompany  them  on  some  of 
their  jaunts,  she  was  always  too  busy  to  go. 
She  had  some  fruit  to  see  to  —  she  was 
going  to  read  to  aunt  —  she  had  to  practice 
her  music  or  write  letters.  And  then  the  two, 
nothing  loath,  went  oflf  together.  At  first 
I  was  almost  glad  of  this,  for  Nettie  took  it 
so  quietly  and  cheerfully  that  I  thought  she 
had  escaped  getting  interested  in  Clarence, 
for  which  I  was  glad,  now  that  he  had 
proved  himself  so  inclined  to  fiirt. 

But  one  evening,  when  they  had  gone 
oflf  without  even  inviting  her  to  accompany 
them,  and  she  thought  I  was  safe  in  my 
own  room,  I  saw  her  standing  in  the  bay 
window,  and  watching  them  as  they  walked 
away  to  the  west,  while  big  tears  rolled 
down  her  pretty  pink  cheeks.  And  stand- 
ing unnoticed  in  the  doorway,  saw  her  bury 
her  head  in  the  cushions  oft  the  window-seat 
and  sob  and  cry  as  I  had  never  heard  her 
in  all  her  young  life.  Need  I  say  that  I 
went  up  stairs  and  cried  too  ? 

It  was  not  many  days  after  this  that  Clar- 
ence was  taken  violently  ilL  We  sum- 
moned a  physician  in  haste,  and  were  all 
sitting  together  in  his  room  when  the  doc- 
tor arrived.  He  examined  the  patient  and 
pronounced  the  disease  a  malignant  and 
contagious  fever.  Upon  which,  Clarence, 
\^ho  had  not  yet  lost  his  consciousness, 
begged  us  all  to  leave  him,  and  the  doctor 
to  send  him  a  nurse  from  the  neighboring 
village.  Laura  quitted  the  room  in  such 
haste  asd  trepidation  that  she  did  not  even 
say  good-bye  to  Clarence,  and  I,  whose 
health  was  so  delicate,  could  not  volunteer 
to  stay  with  him  even  until  the  nurse  ar- 
rived. 

*  You  can  leave  your  directions  with  me, 


doctor,"  said  Nettie  very  quietly.  "  I  shall 
take  charge  of  my  cousin  until  some  better 
help  arrives,  and  will  have  general  charge 
throughout  if  you  will  trust  me." 

*<  No,  no,"  quickly  exclaimed  Clarence, 
'^  Doctor,  she  must  not  remain  here  a  min- 
ute. Send  her  away — as  fiir  away  froA 
the  fever  as  possible — "  and  in  his  excite- 
ment lost  the  consciousness  which  be  did 
not  recover  for  weeks.  But  Nettie  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  from  the  room.  She  was 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  doctor  said 
she  might  remain  until  he  sent  some  one 
else,  and  so  she  did,  throughout  his  entire 
sickness,  only  relieved  at  intervals  by  the 
nurse.  Laura,  who  was  terrified  to  death 
at  thought  of  sickness,  had  escaped  from 
home  to  visit  some  friends  at  a  distance. 
The  shock  had  so  unnerved  me  that  I  was 
now  confined  to  my  room.  But  Nettie  was 
the  bravest  and  the  most  fiiithfiil  of  nurses. 
She  only  coidd  calm  him  in  his  delirium. 
The  touch  of  her  soft,  cool  hand  seemed  to 
dispel  the  frightful  visions  which  tormented 
him.  But  after  a  long  and  cruel  sickness, 
he  began  to  rally, —  he  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, he  asked  for  Laura,  and  recog- 
nized Nettie.  Nettie  would  have  quitted 
him  now,  and,  indeed,  was  so  worn  out  that 
it  was  almost  a  necessity  that  she  should, 
but  he  could  not  bear  her  out  of  his  sight 
for  a  moment,  and  if  she  were  absent  long, 
or  did  not  appear  when  he  summoned  her, 
he  relapsed  again  into  delirium.  So  she 
still  sat  by  his  bedside,  pale  and  drooping 
now,  but  as  patient  and  cheerful  as  ever. 

*'  She  is  an  angel,"  he  said  to  me  one  day 
when  I  had  relieved  her  watch  for  a  little 
'  while.    "  Where  is  Laura  ?  " 

I  was  so  vexed  at  this  that  I  told  the 
story  of  her  panic  and  flight  without  any 
reservation.  He  smiled  a  faint  smile. 
"  That  is  so  like  her,"  he  said  ;  "  just  what 
one  would  expect ;  how  did  you  come  to 
have  so  heartless  a  niece,  good  aunt  ?  " 

**  By  the  same  chance  which  gave  me  so 
graceless  a  nephew,  I  suppose.  But  one 
would  not  have  supposed  you  thought  Laura 
a  heartless  woman  by  the  way  you  devoted 
yourself  to  her,"  I  answered  with  some  bit- 
terness. 

"  Oh,  she  amused  me,  and  you  know  I 
always  liked  to  be  amvu^d**    ^.^ 
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"  Well,  don't  you  let  me  hear  of  your 
amusing  yourself  with  any  one  else  in  this 
house,  for  I  assure  you  I  won't  have  any 
trifling  there," 


"  But,  dear  auntie,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  amuse  myself  with  dear  Nettie,  for 
life,  if  she  will  only  let  me.  Do  you  think 
she  wiU  ?  "  //a/tie  Tyng  Grtswold. 


Wild  Flowers  of  September. 


ALL  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
in  the  springtime  are  fraught  with 
joy  and  promise.  The  jubilant  birds,  flut- 
tering about  their  new-made  nests,  are  joy- 
fully telling  in  unmiotakeable  language,  of 
what  the  golden  future  has  in  store  for 
them.  The  tuneful  brook,  dancing  and 
sparkling  down  the  hillside,  sings  a  song  oft 
the  mighty  ocean  afar,  which  it  hastes  to 
join.  Each  unfolding  bud  is  a  token  of 
some  marvel,  whose  fair  perfection  shall 
charm  us  by  and  by.  But  in  autumn  it  is 
not  so.  All  is -changed.  Our  cherished 
flowers  are  fading  on  every  hand,  while  note 
of  bird  and  cry  of  insect  seem  alike  melan- 
choly. The  chirp  of  the  sad  cricket  is  full 
of  foreboding ;  the  frog  pipes  a  mournful 
lament  for  days  that  are  no  more ;  the  shrill 
note  of  the  grasshopper  seems  to  announce 
its  fear  of  coming  firost  Even  the  clamor- 
ous Katydids  are  forever  chanting  a  dole- 
ful song  of  the  past,  and  give  never  a  hint 
of  a  possible  future  in  store  for  Katy.  The 
fcuniliar  twitter  of  the  swallows  about  the 
eaves  has  ceased,  for  already  they  have 
winged  their  way  to  fairer  climes. 

The  field  and  forest  flowers  no  longer 
crowd  forward  in  gay  profusion,  but  Sep- 
tember is  by  no  means  without  its  darlings, 
as  we  shall  find,  if  we  continue  our  rambles 
in  search  of  flowers  through  the  lovely  ha- 
zy days  of  early  autumn.  In  some  moist 
dell  the  Ladies'  Tresses  (Spiranthes  cemua) 
raise  slender  stems,  round  which  fragrant 
white  or  creamcotored  flowers,  with  wavy 
margins  are  spirally  arranged.  Close  by 
we  shall  be  very  likely  to  find  the  graceful 
Asplenium,  a  delicate  pale  fern,  with  thin 
and  narrow  pinnae ;  and  the  bnght  Mead- 
ow Beauty  or  Deer-grass,  with  four-parted 
purple  flowers,  square  stems,  and  opposite 
leaves.  And  what  is  this  green  stalk  that 
shrinks  timidly  away  from  us,  as  we  chance 
to  touch  it,  in  gathering  the  Meadow  Beau- 
ty ?  Here  is  anothet  just  like  it  We  gen- 
tly touch  this,  and  the  leaflets  shrink  and 


droop,  and  we  see  now  tiny  pale  yellow 
flowers  on  short  stems,  that  we  had  not  be- 
fore observed.  This  is  the  wild  Sensitive 
Plant  (Cassia  nictitans.)  The  leaflets  fold 
together  and  the  leafstalks  droop  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  hand,  or  if  ever  so 
lightly  brushed  by  the  wing  of  an  insect. — 
Nay  if  we  but  touch  a  leaf  with  the  point  of 
a  pin,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  plant  at  least  is  not  endow- 
ed with  nerves  and  sensation.  Here  we 
find,  in  dry  fields,  the  fair  pale  blossoms  of 
the  blue  Lobelia,  with  corollas  split  down 
on  one  side ;  and  the  branching  Indian 
Tobacco  with  similar  but  smaller  flowers. — 
The  Water  Lobelia,  growing  in  the  borders 
of  ponds,  is  also  in  bloom  this  month.  Its 
tufted  green  leaves  are  all  under  water,  and 
only  the  blue  flowers  rise  above  the  sur- 
face. 

Observe  this  tangled  snarl  of  yellow  yam, 
wound  round  and  round,  and  in  and  out 
among  the  plants  along  the  wayside.  Do 
you  fency  that  some  seamstress  has  lost  her 
thread  here  ?  Look  closer  and  note  these 
clusters  of  tiny  waxen  flowers,  springing 
here  and  there  from  the  yellow  yam.  It  is 
a  plant  then,  since  it  bears  flowers,  but  we 
trace  its  windings,  searching  in  vain  for 
leaves  or  root.  It  is  the  American  Dodder, 
a  parasitic  plant,  and  reprehensible  as  we 
may  consider  its  mode  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, we  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  by  it. 
The  ripened  seeds  fidl  to  the  ground  where 
they  germinate,  sending  up  tiny  shoots, 
each  of  which  immediately  on  rising  from 
the  ground,  attaches  itself  to  some  plant 
near  at  hand,  and  twines  about  it  like  the 
coils  of  a  serpent.  Having  once  secured  a 
fast  hold  of  its  unfortunate  victim,  its  own 
root  gradually  dries  up,  the  lower  portion 
of  its  stem  whithers  and  disappears,  and  it 
proceeds  rapidly  on  its  foraging  expedition. 
Wherever  it  touches  the  bark  of  other 
plants,  it  pierces  it  with  minute  and  short 
rootlets,  which  ^i^eti^teithtA?^^] /issues 
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and  draw  out  the  nourishing  juices.  It  then 
proceeds  to  transform  this  stolen  sap  into 
myriads  of  tiny  white  bells.  And  so  it  pur- 
sues its  course,  robbing  plant  atter  plant  ot 
the  result  of  its  labors.  Examine  this  dy- 
ing stalk  of  St.  John*s-wort  close  clasped 
in  the  yellow  tangles.  We  strive  to  untwist 
gently  the  marauder  from  its  prey,  but  it 
clings  desperately,  and  when  we  forcibly 
tear  off  the  orange-colored  vine,  we  find  be- 
neath a  swollen,  cancerous  stem,  sadly 
marred  and  disfigured.  The  entire  career 
of  this  plant,  from  the  parent-seed  to  the 
seed  which  it  produces,  may  be  minutely 
studied  by  gathering  a  few  of  the  seeds  in 
autumn  and  sowing  them  in  a  flower-pot  in 
early  spring.  But  to  have  it  flourish  and 
blossom,  some  wild  plant  must  be  placed  in 
the  same  pot  with  it.  It  does  not  attach  it- 
self readily  to  the  Begonia,  the  Geranium 
or  any  ordinary  wjndow-plant,  even  if  we 
chose  to  doom  any  one  ot  them  to  destruc- 
tion. The  showy,  bright  purple  Gerardia 
is  another  parasite,  blossoming  in  Septem- 
ber, but  this  accomplishes  its  theft  by  ro- 
ving roots,  which  fasten  on  the  roots  of 
neighboring  plants  and  rob  them  of  their 
juices.  It  almost  appears  as  if  the  Gerardia 
had  a  slight  respect  for  appearances,  and  a 
desire  to  conceal  its  evil  ways,  secretly  car- 
rying on,  as  it  does,^ts  predations  in.  the 
imderground  darkness.  But  the  Dodder 
is  a  highway  robber,  so  utterly  depraved, 
that  it  goes  oi^illaging  in  broad  daylight 
before  our  very  eyes.  It  is  somewhat  diflS- 
cult  to  get  ocular  proof  of  the  connection 
existing  between  root-parasites  and  the 
plants,  whose  sap  they  appropriate.  I 
have  repeatedly  dug  up  the  Gerardia  and 
Indian  Pipe,  following  the  course  of  each 
tiny  root,  and  removing  the  soil  with  the  ut- 
most care,  but  have  never  succeeded  in 
discovering  an  actual  connection  with  the 
roots  of  another  plant.  I  infer  that  the  un- 
derground attachment  is  not  so  strong  as 
that  which  the  Dodder  establishes  and  main 
tains  above  ground.  It  is  true  there  is  not 
as  much  necessity  for  its  being  so  strong, 
since  if  the  Dodder  were  not  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  plant  from  which  it  derives  its  sup- 
port, it  would  be  likely  to  be  separated 
from  it  by  winds  and  storms  ;  while  root- 
Darasites  are  so  protected  by  the  soil  about 


them,  that  there  Is  little  liability  of  any  sep- 
aration from  natural  causes.  The  Mosses 
and  Lichens  that  cling  to  stone  walls,  old 
fences,  and  fallen  forest  trees  are  not  para- 
sites. They  are  air-plants,  deriving  their 
sustenance  entirely  from  the  air,  from  which 
they  elaborate  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  soft  carpets  spread  on  the  ev- 
erlasting rocks.  How  soft  and  clear  and 
exquisitely  blended  are  the  tints  !  How 
wonderful  their  slow  grouth  !  Lowly  and 
humble  as  they  are,  they  nevertheless  fill 
their  appointed  place  in  God's  great  plan- 

The  tall  Poke  or  Garget  some  six  feet  or 
more  in  height  stands  adorned  with  white 
flowers  and  rich  ripe  berries.  When  the 
flowers  first  bloom,  the  ovary  seems  to  be 
in  such  a  hurry  to  become  the  crimson  ber- 
ry, as  to  almost  crowd  the  stamens  and  sep- 
ais  out  of  existence.  At  the  top  of  the  tall 
stalk,  the  buds  are  just  developing ;  &rther 
down  are  green  berries ;  still  lower  down 
are  the  dark  berries  fully  ripe,  which  when 
bruised  yield  a  ruby  liquid,  which  the  chil- 
dren employ  for  various  artistic  purposes. 
The  stout  stalks  in  early  spring  are,  in 
some  localities  eaten,  served  in  the  same 
manner  as  Asparagus,  but,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  the  root  is  very  poisonous. 

The  rosy  Polygala  sanguinea  reddens 
the  meadows,  but  pretty  as  it  is,  it  will 
hardly  compare  with  its  brilliant  sister  the 
Fringed  Polygala,  whose  acquaintance  we 
made  in  May.  There  is  little  family  resem- 
blance between  them  we  think,  until  we  ex- 
amine the  structure  of  these  minute  blos- 
soms of  the  September  Polygala,  which 
are  closely  crowded  in  spikes  at  the  summit 
of  a  stem,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  height. 
The  lower  flowers  bloom  first,  wither  and 
fall  before  the  upper  buds  have  opened. — 
Perhaps  as^we  break  the  flower-stalk,  some 
of  the  shining  black  seeds,  each  having  a 
tiny  chaffy  appendage,  may  be  shaken  out 
This  little  appendage,  which  is  a  peculiar- 
ity of  all  Polygala  seed,  is  so  very  small 
that  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  notice  it  un- 
less we  look  expressly  for  it.  If  the  flow- 
ers be  placed  in  a  vase  on  a  table,  many  ot 
the  seeds  may  be  seen  lying  about  the  vase 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  Dwarf  DandeUon  and  Fall  Dande- 
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lion  uplift  their  golden  tops  on  slender 
stems.  The  numerous  yellow  heads  of  the 
Hawkweed  are  borne  at  the  summit  of  leafy 
stems.  The  common  Sow  Thistle  and  the 
Spring-leaved  Sow  Thistle  are  homely 
weeds  of  dingy  yellow,  but  the  Com  Sow 
Thistle,  with  large  heads  of  brilliant  yellow 
is  attractive  enough  to  merit  a  better  name. 

The  Soapwort  which  is  known  in  some 
localities  as  Bouncing  Bet,  and  in  others  as 
Johnny  Jumpup,  is  a  stout  plant  with  large 
double  rose-colored  flowers.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  some  places  along  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  sites  of  Indian  villages,  and  this 
flower  is  therefore  called  by  some  Indian 
Pink.  It  is  not  however  a  native  plant, 
but  was  introduced  from  Europe,  —  very 
likely  by  some  of  the  early  settlers,  who 
would  naturally  bring  as  much  of  the  old 
home  and  its  surroundings  as  was  possible, 
to  gladden  and  beautify  their  new  homes  in 
the  wilderness. 

Bending  in  the  wind  on  rocky  knolls, 
springing  from  the  clefts  in  ledges,  or  grow- 
ing amid  the  mosses  of  dry  old  fields,  we 
see  the  satin-soft  grayish  heads  of  the  Rab- 
bit-foot or  Stone-Clover.  These  are  the 
"  Pussy-flowers,"  beloved  of  the  children, 
and  truly  each  little  gray  head  is  as  soft  and 
agreeable  to  the  touch  as  Kitty's  velvet 
paw,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  hav- 
ing no  treacherous  claws  concealed  within, 
ready  to  dart  forth  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. If  in  our  rambles  we  are  collecting 
flowers  simply  for  purposes  of  decoration 
we  shall  be  likely  to  decide  not  to  take  any 
of  the  evarse  yellow  Beggar-ticks  home 
with  us.  The  probability  is  nevertheless 
that  when  we  reach  home,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  brought  with  us  some  of  the  seed 
at  least,  for  each  is  armed  with  two  sharp 
bent  points  enabling  it  to  cling  to  dress  or 
shawl-fringe  with  great  tenacity.  That  is 
its  way  of  travelling  about  the  world,  as  ef- 
fective a  mode  perhaps,  but  hardly  as  agree- 
able and  poetical  as  that  employed  by  the 
seed  of  the  dandelion,  which  sails  away 
with  such  etherial  grace  on  the  summer 
breezes. 

The  Garden  Orpine  or  Live-forever, 
sometimes  called  Aaron's  Rod,  whose 
fleshy   leaves  are  often  manipulated  and 


blown  into  bladders  by  school-children,  has 
escaped  from  cultivation  in  many  places. — 
When  it  blooms  its  close  red  clusters  may 
be  found  in  September.  The  common 
Houseleek  or  Stonecrop,  whose  fleshy  ro- 
settes thrive  in  rocky  places,  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Orpine  and  blooms  about  the 
same  time.  The  Ditch  Stonecrop,  unlike 
those  just  mentioned  is  not  fleshy.  It  has 
yellowish-green  flowers,  and  as  the  name 
indicates  grows  chiefly  in  wet  places.  The 
dull  yellow  Cone-flowers  with  divided  leaves 
are  common  in  low  thickets  ;  the  brilliant 
blue  flowers  of  the  Vervain  adorn  moist 
lowlands  ;  the  bushy  Wild  Indigo  with  yel- 
low flowtrs  and  three-parted  green  leaves, 
which  blacken  in  drying,  flourishes  in  san- 
dy pastures  ;  everywhere  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  hillsides  are  numberless  heads  of 
common  Yarrow.  There  is  a  variety  with 
rose  colored  flowers,  which  is  very  pretty 
but  it  is  not  so  common  as  the  white.  Gath- 
er these  golden-hearted  blossoms  of  the 
Pearly  Everlasting  and  you  may  have  flow- 
ers in  your  vases  all  winter  if  you  desire, 
which  shall  be  eloquent  with  memories  of 
their  wildwood*  companions,  above  whose 
graves  the  fierce  winds  wrangle,  and  the 
drifting  snow  is  heaped  high. 

We  find  a  few  new  flowers  by  the  borders 
of  pond  and  river,  or  growing  in  stagnant 
water.  Here  is  a  coarse  vine,  climbing  by 
tendrils,  beset  with  hairs,  bearing  small 
whit^flowers  which  are  imperfect,  but  the 
sterile  and  fertile  both  spring  from  the  same 
axiL  This  is  the  Star  Cucumber,  and  the 
fruit  which  we  may  find  in  starshaped  clus- 
ters, at  the  same  time  with  the  flowers  is 
covered  with  prickly  bristles.  Each  small 
cucumber  contains  a  single  seed.  The 
small  purple  blossoms  of  the  False  Pimper- 
nel creep  through  the  grass  near  the  waters 
edge.  The  Bur-reed  is  a  near  relative  of 
the  Cat-tail  or  Reed-mace  whose  tall,  dense 
cylindrical  brown  spikes  have  stood  like 
sentinels,  guarding  the  pond  all  sunmier. — 
The  Bur-reed  has  spherical  heads  on 
branched  stems,  and  is  not  as  tall  and 
showy  as  the  Cat-tail.  The  Bladder-worts 
are  aquatic  i^ants  bearing  yellow  or  purple 
blossoms.  The  green  leaves  are  provided 
with  tiny  inflated  bladders,  which  buoy  up 
the  plant  when  it « ^rcady^to^l^n^^  One 
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has  the  bladders  in  the  inflated  stems  o  ' 
^he  leaves.  Sometimes  however  the  plants 
root  in  the  mud,  and  rise  through  the  wa- 
ter to  blossom  at  the  surface,  bearing  a  few 
green  leaves  entirely  destitute  of  bladders. 
The  green  Duchweed,  a  little  plant  of  sin- 
gular growth,  whose  flowers  are  seldom 
found,  imparts  a  greenish  tinge  to  the  sur- 
face of  stagnant  pools.  By  the  sea-side 
grows  the  fleshy  Sea-Rocket  bearing  pur- 
ple flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  singular  pod, 
two-jointed  crosswise.  The  upper  cell  con- 
tains a  single  seed  which  stands  erect.  The 
lower  cell  usually  contains  a  seed  suspend- 
ed from  above,  but  it  is  sometime^empty. 
Another  plant  with  curious  pod  is  the  Tick- 
TrefoiL  This  has  purplish  flowers  also, 
and  flat  pods  which  are  lobed  on  one  side. 
Every  pod  in  ripening  separates  into  as 
many  joints  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  pod, 
each  joint  containing  a  single  seed. 

In  some  low  field  we  may  chance  to  dis- 
cover a  plant,  bearing  a  cluster  of  large  blue 
buds,  apparently  just  ready  to  open.  If  it 
be  not  too  far  from  home,  we  mark  the  spot 
and  leave  them,  thinking  that  the  open 
flowers  will  welcome  us  when  next  we 
come.  But  on  our  second  visit  we  find 
them  looking  just  as  before,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  as  fresh  and  bright  We  may  wait  in 
vain  for  them  to  open,  for  they  never  will, 
and  so  we  will  pluck  one,  and  tear  of[  the 
blue  cloak  to  discover  what  is  so  sedulous- 
ly concealed  within.  This  is  the  Ctosed 
Gentian,  and  if  flowers  have  language  then 
surely  the  language  of  this  flower  is  reserve. 
The  ardant  sun  woos  persuasively,  the  gen- 
tle breeze  whispers  lovingly,  the  humming- 
bee  seeks  to  sip  the  hoarded,  hidden  sweets 
but  all  in  vain.    It  stands  unresponsive  and 


''close-draped  as  a  nun.  Fast  locked  in  the 
recesses  of  its  own  heart.  It  keeps  to  itself 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  loves  and  hopes  ; 
and  imparts  its  secrets  to  none. 

On  a  fair  and  still  day  in  late  September, 
when  the  winds  are  at  rest,  and  the  mellow 
sunshine  gilds  a  landscape,  beautifully  fresh 
from  recent  rains,  we  go  forth  to  visit  our 
fevorite  haunts,  hoping  that  some  of  our 
floral  friends  will  be  waiting  in  sunny  nooks 
to  welcome  us.  Where  are  all  the  fair 
young  flowers  that  so  lately  looked  loving- 
ly up  from  the  wayside  ?  The  Innocence 
and  the  Buttercup  faded  long  ago.  The 
vivid  Painted  Cup  and  blushing  Laurel  de- 
livered their  messages,  and  departed  ere 
the  summer  days  grew  sultry.  The  Daisy 
no  more  brightens  the  fields,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle Lily  gems  the  breast  of  the  pond.  Shall 
we  find  anything  to-day  as  precious  as  the 
vanished  flowers  ? 

Yes,  crowded  forward  to  the  very  road- 
side to  meet  us  is  the  lovely  Fringed  Gen- 
tian of  heaven's  own  blue.  It  seems  all  the 
more  beautiful,  rising  as  it  does  amid  cheer- 
less surroundings,  when  flowers  are  becom- 
ing so  rare.  The  cruciform  fringed  petals, 
expanded  in  the  autumn  sunshine,  are  as 
fair  and  pure  as  the  sky  that  bent  over 
Eden  ere  sin  entered  the  world.  And  just 
as  we  were  sighing  despondently  over  the 
past,  this  messenger  of  God's  love  springs 
up  in  our  pathway,  to  rebuke  vain  regrets, 
and  to  teach  a  lesson  of  faith  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

*<Were  I,  O  God  in  churchkss  lands  remaining, 
Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  or  divines, 

My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thine  ordaining, 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines  f* 

Sarah  G,  DuUy, 


Sabbath  in  the  Country. 


T)  one  just  from  the  city  the  aspect 
of  a  country  Sabbath  calls  up  con- 
trasting views  between  the  repose  of  nature 
and  the  quiet  of  the  town,  which  is  not 
quiet  after  all,  for  wit{i  the  cessation  of  la- 
bor, the  bells  take  up  the  sound,  and  for 
the  noise  of  carts  and  wheels  and  traffic, 
there  is  the  noise  of  the  bells  calling  good 
atholics  to  matin  prayers  ;   but  in  the 


country,  the  Sabbath  gets  up  with  the  sun, 
and  shines  upon  fields  glistening  with  dew- 
drops,  upon  shocks  of  wheat  left  standing, 
upon  the  new-mown  hay,  and  is  proclaimed 
by  a  thousand  sweet  singers  perched  on 
swinging  bows,  or  on  the  top  of  some  old 
fence ;  sweeter,  richer  music  thaif  the  songs 
of  the  bells,  and  to  the  devout  soul  as  sure- 
ly calling  to  prayer  and.praise.  ^The  whole 
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yttle  valley  of  the  Tyothneoga  lies  green 
and  lovely,  the  river  running  in  waves  like 
a  ribbon  threaded  into  a  garment  of  green, 
indescribably  beautiful  1  And  the  air  is  so 
refreshing  and  sweet  I  It  is  fragrant  with 
new-mown  hay  and  fresh  milk  —  for  the 
cows  are  just  over  there,  giving  down  pails- 
ful  of  milk,  such  as  our  city  '*  milkmen  '*  do 
not  see  fit  to  deliver  to  their  customers, 
probably  for  fear  its  unadulterated  richness 
and  sweetness  would  not  be  profitable  in 
the  long  run,  or  agree  with  the  weak  diges- 
tion of  city  folks  unused  to  country  living  ! 

There  is  no  hurry  on  this  morning. 

Breakfast,  if  a  little  late  will  do  no  harm, 
your,  farmers  like  to  ruminate  and  rest  of  a 
morning,  and  need  it  once  a  week,  just  as 
much  as  the  poor  horses  do. 

Fresh,  home-made  bread,  golden  butter, 
flakey  potatoes,  little  glass  dishes  of  berries 
fresh  f^om  the  vines  and  floating  in  cream 
powdered  with  snowy  sugar, —  a  breakfast 
for  an  epicure  !  That  over,  lingered  over, 
enjoyed  rationally  with  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, and  little  ^av^  jokes  and  quiet  laugh- 
ter, after  which  all  said  a  few  verses  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  then  kneel  in 
prayer,  a  prayer  as  new  and  fresh  in  its 
simple  diction  as  the  country  is  new  and 
fresh  when  compared  with  the  town. 

After  breakfast  is  cleared  away  by  the 
^umer's  wife  and  daughter,  each  retires  to 
make  preparations  for  church.  Presently 
the  Sabbath  stillness  is  broken  by  the  tones 
of  two  chapel  bells  —  one  swung  from  the 
Baptist  steeple,  and  the  other  from  a  mod- 
est height  which  seemed  to  say, — "  O  come, 
let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  ;  let  us  make  a 
joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  our  salvation.'' 
So  it  seemed  to  say  to  us,  and  we  soon 
joined  the  procession  of  worshippers  wend- 
ing their  way  on  foot  to  the  house  of  God, 
for  we  were  not  fiar  away.  In  the  mean- 
while, country  wagons,  carriages  and  *'bug- 
gies  "  that  looked  rusty  to  eyes  used  to  the 
glittering  city  equipages,  began  to  arrive 
and  discharge  whole  families  at  the  church 
door-porch  •—  grandpa  with  white  hair,  clad 


in  coat  and  hat  of  ancient  date ;  pa  in  home- 
spun ;  ma  in  her  new  alpacca  ;  sis  in  a 
white  muslin  without  ruffles ;  bub  in  his 
first  pair  of  pants  at  a  very  tender  age  — 
but  all  happy,  contented-looking,  and  if  the 
vanities  of  this  life  agitated  their  breasts,  I 
did  not  see  it  They  talked  of  dairies, 
crops,  horses,  stock,  fairs,  and  other  home  * 
affurs,  until  the  bell  overhead  held  its  iron 
tongue,  tht  man  at  the  rope%aving  stopped 
choking  it,  and  all  went  into  the  church  ^- 
so  neatly  carpeted  with  a  green  ingrain, 
and  cushioned  and  quite  modernized  and 
made  comfortable  since  we  were  there  last 
and  sat  through  a  long  sermon  on  a  broad 
bench  in  a  box  pew. 

In  the  left,  where  the  choir  sat,  were  two 
cherubims  and  eigAt  seraphims,  and  I  was 
urged  to  join  them,  which  I  did,  being 
neither  cherubim  or  seraphim,  but  al^  to 
all  the  rest.  We  sung  "  Marlow  "*  and 
"  Antioch,"  and  '•  O,  could  I  speak  thy 
matchless  warth^^  and  it  all  contrasted 
strangely  and  not  unpleasantly  with  sing- 
ing at  home  the  "  solos  "  and  '<  duetts  "  to 
please  the  ear,  attract  a  music-loving  con- 
gregation. But  here  the  choir  led  off  with* 
out  much  regard  to  time  or  taste,  and  the 
congregation  ''joined  in,"  and  I  felt  a  thrill 
that  city  singing  never  brings.  That  is 
often  work,  but  this  was  worship.  That, 
perhaps,  touched  some  other  soul,  pleased 
or  amused  some  other  sense  besides  an  ar- 
tistic sense,  but  this  touched  my  soul,  did 
me  —  an  humble  worshipper  —  good;  and 
I  carried  home  with  me  the  blessing  I 
sought  in  going  up  to  the  house  of  God. 
After  Sabbath-school,  all  went  their  respec- 
tive ways,  some  home  with  their  neighbors 
to  do  a  little  Sunday  evening  visiting.  We 
*  ate  our  dinner,  and  then  took  our  chairs  out 
onto  the  green  grass  under  the  shade  of  the 
apple  trees,  and  with  thumb  and  finger  be- 
tween the  cover  and  pages  of  ''  Maigret 
Howth,"  we  meditated  on  the  blessedness, 
the  beauty  and  peace  of  a  Sabbath  in  the 
country. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Shsrwood 
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SINCE  the  war,  life  among  us  "goes  on 
about  the  same  as  before.  When  we 
meet  together,  after  remarking  upon  the 
weather,  a  habit  we  have  brought  from 
New  England,  we  always  find  pleasure  in 
complaining  that  Paris  is  not  so  gay  as  it 
was,  and  otherwise  sadly  changed  ;  then  a 
little  politics,  everyone  expressiiig  the  same 
d|)inion  about  the  Republic  not  lasting,  and 
no  one  venturing  to  prophecy  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. Many  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
lived  here  for  years,  have  left,  and  others 
are  leaving,  but  as  there  is  a  large  "  float- 
ing "  population,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
"  foreigners  "  in  Paris. 

There  is  much  visiting  among  us,  and  as 
one  always  chooses  pleasant  days  to  make 
calls,  and  might  call  many  times  without 
finding  a  fnend  at  home,  as  all  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fine  weather,  each  lady  is  "  at 
home  "  one  afternoon  and  evening  during 
•the  week.  In  the  afternoon  ladies  make 
visits  in  walking-dress  and  bonnet,  but  in 
the  evening  the  ngime  is,  full  reception 
dress,  not  low-necked,  that  being  reserved 
for  balls  and  the  opera.  The  gentlemen  are 
expected  to  appear  in  the  regulation  black. 

One  is  almost  sure  of  a  pleasant  evening 
among  our  countrymen,  who  are  very  social 
abroad,  and  if  fortune  should  bring  many 
together  at  the  same  hour,  we  find  the  ad- 
dition of  nxusic  and  dancing.  The  ladies 
leave  cloaks  and  wraps  in  the  hall,  but  the 
gentlemen  are  required  to  keep  their  hats, 
which  they  must  carry  under  the  left  arm 
as  the  court  hat  was  carried,  or,  as  at  the 
present  day  a  waiter  carries  his  napkin. 
This  hat  is  a  comical  feature  in  Parisian 
society.  At  a  ball,  when  a  gentleman  is 
presented  to  a  young  lady  as  a  partner,  oil 
her  accepting  he  leaves  his  hat  with  the 
mamma  —  there  is  always  a  mamma  or 
chaperone  here.  When  he  returns  his 
partner  to  her  mother*s  side,  he,  as  it  were, 
redeems  his  hat.  When  there  is  no  mam- 
ma, the  lady  being  married  or  beyond  the 
years  requiring  such  attention,  the  gentle- 
man keeps  his  hat  and  dances  with  it  in  his 
hand.  If  he  is  not  the  possessor  of  an 
"  opera,"  which  often  happens,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  manoeuvres  he  has  to  per- 
form to  save  that  article.    When  he  balan- 
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ces  with  both  ladies  he  holds  his  hat  .be- 
tween the  little  finger  and  third,  and  the 
lady's  hand  with  the  thumb  and  first.  This 
must  be  practiced  to  be  done.  At  balls,  not 
so  recherche^  the  gentlemen  soon  get  tired 
of  the  rigor  of  etiquette,  and  as  the  evening 
'advances,  find  it  less  genaut  to  put  their 
hats  on.  At  the  public  balls,  when  names 
never  appear,  the  etiquette  does  not  exist, 
and  hats  are  never  taken  off  except  in  some 
exciting  figure  of  the  danee. 

In  England  the  servant  looks  into  your 
hat  on  receiving  it,  and  it  is  according  to 
your  hatter  reputation  how  you  are  served 
during  your  visit  Here,  if  you  are  a  friend 
of  the  house,  it  is  how  you  have  paid  them 
on  former  occasions,  as  to  the  attention. 
When  one  has  dined  out,  on  leaving  the 
master  and  mistress  say  "adieu"  at  the 
parlor  door,  and  you  find  the  servant  very 
attentive  in  the  hall.  The  custom  is  then 
to  slip  into  his  hand  a  small  piece  of  money 
proportional  to  your  intimacy  —  the  closer, 
the  greater  the  fee.  This  custom  disgusts 
our  countrymen,  and  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  done  sub  rosa,  I  have  known  persons 
who  have  resided  here  years  without  know- 
ing it.  When  we  first  lived  here  we  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  our  servants  to  accept 
money  from,  our  friends  ;  they  promised, 
but  took,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  all 
offered  them.  We  then  decided  that  being 
in  France  we  would  do  as  the  French  did. 
There  is  one  good  to  housekeepers  coming 
out  of  this  habit.  When  a  lady  has  com- 
pany, instead  of  the  servant's  complaining, 
and  sometimes  leaving  without  notice  and 
the  dinner  on  the  fire,  here  they  are  delight- 
ed and  as  much  interested  as  the  mistress. 
I  am  told  there"  are  houses  in  the  St.  Ger- 
main quarter,  where,  should  you  offer  the 
•servant  a  fee,  they  will  refuse.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  after  a  residence  here  ot  nearly 
eight  years,  I  have  yet  to  see  that  servant. 

Some  years  ago,  a  schoolmaster  in  a  lit- 
tle village  did  me  a  serviee.  I  wanted  to 
recompense  him,  and  having  only  six  sous 
in  change,  I  hesitated  —  I  had  not  been 
here  many  years  then  —  but  at  last  decided 
to  make  the  offer.    He  thanked  me  twice. 

But  when  our  people  do  accept  a  fashion 
here  they  outdo  the  f  i^<^^  J^^^^  ^ 
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party  this  winter  given  by  an  American,  A. 
whispered  to  me  that  in  the  ladies'  dress- 
ing room,  on  the  shelf,  was  a  pile  of  change 
as  a  hint  for  the  ladies,-and  she  had  left  her 
purse  at  home.  I  replied  I  would  make  it 
right  by  giving  more  to  the  man  when  I 
took  my  coat.  What  was  our  surprise,  as 
my  coat  was  handed  across  the  long  table 
that  barred  off  the  stair-landing  into  a 
cloak-room,  to  see  a  large  plate  filled  with 
silver.  Instead  of  giving,  as  I  intended,  I 
paid  my  fee,  and  as  we  entered  the  carriage 

A.  wondered  if  Mr. knew  the  servants 

did  that 

It  is  feeing  everywhere,  here.  The  coach- 
man, after  you  have  paid  your  fare,  expects 
some  sousj  the  waiter  after  dinner,  and  as 
we  leave  the  barber's  shopwe  are  expected 
to  drop  some  coppers  into  the  urn  near  the 
door.  At  the  sound  of  the  jingling  coin  the 
boy  in  the  back  shop  calls  out  "  mer—cie" 
as  if  your  shot  had  hit  the  centre  of  the  tar- 
get. Happily  a  few  sous  suffice.  It  is 
wonderful  what  their  sou  wUl  do.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  pourboir  of  a  coachman  or 
waiter,  for  a  loat  of  bread  or  glass  of  red 
wine,  a  ride  from  one  end  to  the  other  ot 
Paris  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  the  hire  of 
a  chair  on  the  Champs  Elysee  for  the  whole 
afternoon,  a  chair  in  the  churches  during 
service,  and  also  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
inevitable  contribution  box. 

Thanksgiving  has  just  passed.  Of  course 
I  am  speaking  of  our  American  Thanksgiv- 
in^r,  which  we  all  remembered  here.  We 
missed  the  home  preparations  and  the  fa- 
miliar faces.  We  dined  with  a  friend  and 
had  a  French  turkey  which  the  cook  insist- 
ed on  stuffing  with  chestnuts.  No  cran- 
berry sauce.  You  at  home  cannot  tell  how 
we  miss  the  cranberry.  As  some  one  once 
said  when  they  discovered  there  was  no 
cheese  to  offer  their  guests  with  the  apple 
pie,  "  You  who  have  it  always  can  survive 
one  day  without,  and  you  who  never  have 
it  will  not  miss  it."  Our  case  was  not  sim- 
ilar to  either,  and  even  when  we  last  visit- 
ed home  it  was  not  in  cranberry  season.  I 
have  known  a  Philadelphia  lady  to  spend 
days  hunting  canned  cranberries  in  Paris, 
and  declare  she  should  be  miserable 
Christmas  if  she  should  not  be  able  to  find 
them.  And  in  another  respect  our  dinner 
here  was  not  like  a  Yankee  Thanksgiving, 


because  we  did  not  have  everything  on  the 
plate  together,  and  all  the  little  sauces  tout 
h  ton.  We  had  mince  and  pumpkin  pie  — 
the  pumpkin  was  squash  store  pies  but 
was  made  from  a  receipt  from  home.  A 
French  lady  had  been  watching  our  host 
through  a  shop  window  as  she  was  giving 
her  order  in  the  morning,  and  when  she 
came  out  of  the  shop  questioned  her  as  to 
what  those  gateau  were  made  of.  She 
thought  by  the  color  they  were  of  com 
meal,  as  she  had  heard  the  Americans  eat 
corn,- which  only  the  cattle  eat  here. 
"  And  are  they  good  ?  "  she  inquired. 
"  Yes  certainly." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  sell  me  a  piece 
to  try  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Well,  ril  try  some  day." 
Peanuts  have  until  lately  been  a  curios- 
ity here.    Hearing  One  day  that  the  grocer 
in  Rue  de  Sais,  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
American  wants,  had  received  a  lot  of  pea- 
nuts, we  told  John  to  get  us  a  quart  of 
th«m. 
«*  What  are  they  sir  ?  '* 
"  A  little  nut  about  so  long,  and  not  as 
large  as  my  little  finger." 
"  O,  yes,  sir,  beans." 
"  No,  no,  they're  crooked." 
**  Yes,  sir,  peas  —  but  sir  — " 
«  No." 

Think,  reader,  of  a  man  full  grown  and 
intelligent,  who  never  tasted  or  saw  a  pea- 
nut. What  a  void  there  must  have  b^n  in 
his  boyhood  I 

"  Here,  John,  I'll  make  you  a  drawing  of 
one." 

Have  you  ever  read  how  the  lover  made 
a  drawing  of  his  absent  mistress  from  mem- 
ory, carefully  delineating  her  delicately  pen- 
ciled brow,  the  rounded  chin  and  shell-like 
ear  ?  So  we  drew  the  picture.  So  we 
rounded  the  ends  and  imitated  the  tail-like 
stem.  John  went  and  returned  with  the 
coveted  package.  Evidently  something  had 
occured  to  affect  his  risibles. 

"  Well,  John,  did  you  have  any  trouble  ?  " 
"  No,  sir,  not  after  I  showed  the  draw- 
ing ;  then  they  laughed  like  dogs.    They 
kept  it,  and  say  it  is  good  but  much  toe 
large." 
Yes,  it  was  about  three  times  too  large. 
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A  Story  of  the  Sea. 

The  ocean  waves  are  grating 

Upon  the  lone,  gray  strand, 
The  silver  moon  is  sailing 

Above  the  peaceful  land ;  | 

O'er  yards  of  sleeping  cattle, 

Over  the  gray,  old  town. 
On  many  a  farmer's  dwelling, 

Her  light  is  pouring  down. 

Up  in  her  little  cottage 

Old  Margery  slumbers  well, 
The  winds  around  her  dwelling 

No  tale  of  mis'ry  tell ; 
The  fields  are  white  with  dasies, 

For  His  a  summer  night, 
But  the  winds  are  wailing  wildly 

Outside  the  beacon  light 

From  her  bed  a  little  maiden 

Kneels  down  with  brow  of  care, 
"  Lord,  help  and  save  my  father  1 " 

She  says  her  simple  prayer. 
And  wild  the  winds  are  blowing.      ^ 

And  well  the  mother  sleeps, 
\yhile  the  ten  years'  little  Margaret 

Her  moaning  vigil  keeps. 

The  long,  drear  night  is  over ; 

The  people  hurry  down 
With  lips  all  white  with  terror. 
From  the  fast  wakening  town, 
"  Three  ships  have  gone  to  pieces  !  " 
They  whisper  on  their  way, 
For  the  dead  as  for  the  living 
,  The  sobbing  women  pray  I 

"  Father's  gone,"  says  little  Margaret ; 
"  I  saw  his  fcice  last  night, 
'Twas  pressed  against  my  window. 
All  wet  and  ghastly  white ! " 
"  Hush  ! "  says  a  tender  neighbor, 

'Twas  the  woodbine,  in  your  fright. 
You  could  not  see  a  spirit 
When  the  sky  was  full  of  light" 

Ah,  well !  poor,  hopeless  weepers. 

'Tis  eighteen  months,  or  more, 
Since  that  night  the  sea  sang  dirges, 

Before  your  cottage  door. 
When  the  fields  were  white  with  dasies. 

And  still  you  look  in  vain 
For  the  ships  where  all  hands  perished 

Upon  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Martha  Rimkh. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
"  See  now  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar, 
but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within  cur- 
tains/' was  what  David  said  when  the  Lord 
had  given  him  rest  round  about  from  all  his 
enemies.  But  though  the  Lord  walked  in 
"  a  tent  and  in  a  tabernacle  "  and  had  "  no 
settled  place  to  abide  in,"  he  led  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  was  found  by  them  when 
they  sought  him.  And  through  King  Da- 
vid's reign  the  Lord  continued  to  "  dwell 
within  curtains,"  and  it  was  given  to  King 
Solomon  to  build  a  house  unto  the  Lord, 
and  through  him  art  reared  a  monument  to 
religion. 

Since  then,  how  has  the  work  gone  on  of 
rearing  temples  of  worship  !  No  pilgrim 
•  could  now  in  a  single  day  walk  about  the 
bulwarks  and  towers  and  palaces  of  the  Zi- 
ons  and  high  places  which  art  has  reared 
to  religion.  And  looking  around  at  the 
present  day  upon  the  temples  of  worship  in 
our  land,  we  think  that  for  us,  the  era  of 
the  tent  and  tabernacle  is  past ;  the  Lord 
has  given  us  rest  from  our  enemies  round 
about,  and  we  are  building,  not  houses  of 
cedar,  but  temples  more  costly  and  magnif- 
icent than  even  the  temple  of  King  Solo- 
mon that  he  built  for  the  Lord  to  abide  in 
forever. 

"True,  our  religious  structures  do  not 
begin  to  compare  with  those  of  the  Old 
World,  where  a  whole  marble  quarry  goes 
to  the  building  of  one  vast  structure,  or 
where  the  "  gray  primeval  granite  towers 
from  the  lowest  bed  of  the  earth — the  very 
heart  of  the  globe,  ascending  and  refining 
its  rude  and  rocky  awkwardness  into  airy 
alcoves  and  columns,  to  signify  its  adora- 
tion." The  patl^edral  is  the  oflfepring  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
<the  fineness  and  extract  of  nature,  the  beau- 
tiful essence  of  this  fair  and  orderly  world 
as  though  the  great  trunk  of  the  world  had 
necessarily  unfolded  into  blossom." 

YOL.  XLVIII-is 


As  an  expression  of  the  reverence  of  man 
and  also  his  genius,  these  religious  struc- 
tures are  builded.  It  was  the  reverence  of 
man  that  raised  the  tent  and  tabernacle  and 
also  built  the  little  white  meeting-houses 
that  dot  our  own  land.  The  Puritan  com- 
ing to  the  New  England  shore,  before  he 
put  a  roof  over  bis  own  head,  we  have  not 
a  doubt,  communed  reverently  with  his 
God  on  some  huge  rock  overlooking  the 
sounding  sea,  or  on  some  high  place  where 
at  a  later,  but  not  far  distant  day,  he  built  a 
simple  house  of  worship,  a  settled  place  for 
the  Lord  to  dwell  in. 

More  and  more  we  bring  art  to  our  aid 
to  beautify  and  adorn  our  religious  struc- 
tures. Spires  and  pinnacles  and  domes  ex- 
cite our  admiration  and  wonder,  massive 
stone  walls,  stained  glass  windows,  all  the 
wonders  of  architectural  grace  and  beauty 
charm  and  delight  us.  True,  we  have  not 
the  wealth  of  sculpture  and  painting  that 
are  found  in  the  Old  World  cathedrals,  nor 
the  tombs  of  kings  and  saints,  but  every- 
thing is  harmonious  and  luxurious.  The 
temperature  of  the  interior  is  of  a  summer 
warmth,  carpets  deaden  the  footfall  of  the 
worshippers,  and  soft  cushions  guard  them 
from  weariness.  The  organ  gives  forth  its 
solemn  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers 
charm  and  delight.  Surely  very  pleasant 
unto  us  should  the  courts  of  the  Lord  be, 
and  our  souls  should  delight  to  go  up  to 
His  temples. 

And  it  is  well  that  art  should  do  this  for 
religion.  We  should  not  sgend  our  wealth 
lavishly  on  our  homes  and  on  our  public 
buildings,  and  be  niggardly  to  the  house  of 
God.  The  church  is  our  religious  home, 
should  we  not  be  willing  to  support  it  ? 
Should  we  grumble  when  it  makes  calls 
upon  us,  or  give  grudgingly  to  its  claims  ? 
Its  services  we  often  need  and  often  call 
upon,  shall  we  ask  its  sanction  for  the  wed- 
ding ceremony,  and  its  solace  over  the 
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dead,  and  yet  ignore  its  claims  at  all  other 
times  ?  This  would  be  an  ingratitude,  and 
an  over-looking  of  the  source  from  which 
comes  all  the  goodness  and  pleasantness  of 
life. 

As  it  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing  to 
make  our  domestic  homes  pleasant,  so  it  is 
also  good  and  des-rable  for  our  religious 
homes  to  be  pleasant.  It  is  good  not  to  be 
niggardly  in  their  building  and  adorning^  to 
give  of  our  means  ungrudgingly,  sparing, 
mayhap,  from  what  seems  our  daily  needs, 
that  the  temple  of  the  Lord  may  be  lovely 
and  attractive  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren to  come  up  and  worship  therein. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  called  in  this 
direction  at  this  present  time,  by  hearing  a 
remark  like  this,  "  We  are  getting  to  build 
too  costly  churches,  it  is  too  expensive  go- 
ing to  church." 

We  thought  of  the  many  churches  bur- 
dened with  debts  which  make  such  an  ex- 
cuse for  all  lesser  expenditures,  and  we 
said,  "  Yes,  we  fear  it  is  so.  people  cannot 
afford  to  hire  pews,  and  so  the  churches 
languish." 

Is  it  so  ?  Are  our  churches  indeed  too 
costly  ?  Do  societies  have  the  weakness 
ot  individuals  ?  Do  the  feeble  and  the 
small  vie  with  the  rich  and  the  powerful  ? 
Our  sister  society  has  a  rich  edifice  and 
stained  glass  windows,  towers  and  pinna- 
cles, we  must  build  like  her.  Like  David, 
the  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord 
"must  be  exceeding  magnificent, of  fame  and 
glory  throughout  all  countries,"  but,  unlike 
David,  there  is  not  preparation  for  it,  and 
unlike  that  great  temple  of  Solomon,  it  is 
not  the  one  lK)use  which  all  the  princes  of 
Israel  aided  in  building,  it  is  but  as  one  of 
the  outposts  on  the  walls  which  go  round 
about  the  mighty  Zion,  held  by  a  few  who 
go  up  to  worship  in  preparation  for  that 
city  not  made  with  hands  and  that  temple 
of  the  living  Gc^. 

Christ  has  taught  us  that  the  Gospel  is 
for  all.  Yet  it  is  vain  for  us  to  say  that  the 
preached  word  can  be  had  without  money 
and  without  price.  There  mnst  be  church 
organizations,  and  the  preacher  being  hu- 
man and  having  human  needs,  must  have 
support.  The  temples  of  God  must  be 
built  and  must  be  kept  in  repair,  and  for  the 


church  to  be  a  live  church  and  to  have  its 
members  interested  and  profited,  they  must 
contribute  to  its  support.  That  which  we 
help  to  do,  that  which  exists  through  us 
and  is  kept  alive  by  our  exertions,  that 
which  we  work  and  pray  for,  that  we  love. 

So  it  is  not  well  that  the  religious  edifice 
be  so  costly,  so  magnificent,  that  those  who 
would  like  to  go  up  to  worship  will  be  una- 
ble to  have  seats  therein.  Do  not  say  there 
are  free  pews  in  all  churches,  no  one  need 
stay  away  from  poverty.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing of  the  abject  poor.  We  rhean  the  class 
of  people  who  would  not  sit  in  free  seats, 
but  would  prefer  staying  at  home  or  going 
to  a  cheaper  sanctuary. 

Let  none  be  turned  from  the  temple  of 
their  choice  because  it  is  too  costly  to  sit 
therein.  Better  the  pinnacles  of  the  house 
be  not  so  lofty  nor  the  adornings  so  elabo- 
rate, better  that  there  be  no  stained  glass, 
(indeed,  the  clear  azure  of  God*s  sky  is 
better  than  any  gorgeousness  of  coloring) 
no  frescoed  roof  or  ornamental  carving,  if 
so  be  these  things  stand  in  the  way  of  giv- 
ing for  the  poor  that  are  among  us,  or  the 
expenses  having  higher  claim  than  orna- 
ment or  adorning. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  religious 
house  should  be  lovely  and  attractive,  and 
this  it  can  be  without  being  **  exceeding 
magnificent."  There  is  an  unwarrantable 
extravagance,  and  there  is  a  sordid  niggard- 
liness, and  there  is  also  a  wise  expendi- 
ture, which  if  directed  by  good  taste  and 
an  earnest  spirit  can  make  a  temple  of  wor- 
ship though  simple  and  plain,  lovely  and 
attractive,  and  to  the  true  Christian  loving 
his  faith,  the  temple  where  he  worships  is 
always  sacred  to  him  because  to  him  there 
God  abides. 

There  is  often  a  great  mistake  in  the  out- 
lay of  money  for  church  purposes.  Much 
is  given  to  merely  outside  adorning  that 
had  better  have  been  spent  in  making  the 
interior  pleasant  and  beautiful.  Build 
thoroughly  and  substantially,  doing  nothing 
to  oflend  the  eye  as  regarding  an  apparent 
seeking  for  something  sirfguFar,  and  yet 
giving  the  building  a  certain  character  of 
its  own.  If  the  house  be  of  wood,  let  it  be 
the  best  of  its  kind  ;  do  not  build  of  brick 
unless  also  the  best  of  its  kind.    To  our 
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tliinking,  stone  is  of  all  materials  the  most 
fitting  for  church  architecture  ;  but  stOne  is 
very  expensive,  and  in  some  localities  be- 
yond all  reach.  Still,  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained let  it  be  used.  It  is  enduring,  and 
there  is  no  outlay  for  painting  and  but  Httle 
for  repairs,  and  though  the  architecture  be 
«ver  so  plain,  surround  it  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  let  woodbine  and  ivy  climb 
over  it,  and  there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful. We  have  in  mind  a  church  built  of 
cobble  stones,  and  so  tastefully  and  skilful- 
ly has  the  work  been  done  it  is  a  very 
handsome,  and  we  venture  also  to  say  a 
very  tostly  edifice.  Yet  it  is  a  church  to 
love  and  to  work  for,  and  when  built,  it  is 
built  tor  all  time.  And  after  all,  what  is 
most  needed  is  to  make  societies  love  their 
places  of  worship  be  they  wood.  t)rick  or 
stone.  And  to  make  the  church  what  it 
ought  to  be,  to  go  to  the  foundation  of  all 
churches,  we  must  begin  with  those  who 
build  them  and  worship  in  them.  They 
need  to  be  continually  reminded  that  the 
church  is  theirs,  they  are  to  keep  it,  it  will 
not  keep  itself.  It  is  not  an  Old  World 
cathedral  that  it  took  ^e  after  age  to  cre- 
ate a;id  will  last  through  generations,  and 
yet  if  the  great  cathedral  "  bridges  over  the 
interval  between  this  world  and  th«  world 
of  spirits,"  the  simple  church,  wood  or 
stone  though  it  be,  can  do  the  same,  and 
God  himself  will  dwell  in  it  even  as  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  that  temple  at  Jerusakiru 

It  is  a  lamentable  mistake  that  in  most  of 
the  churches  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not 
.interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
fault  may  be  with  the  committee  or  with 
the  minister,  or  with  the  people  themselves^ 
but  the  effect  is  injurious. 

If  the  people  have  no  interest,  let  the 
committee  and  the  minister  endeavor  to 
awaken  it.  Let  th^m  be  informed  and  kept 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  society,  of 
its  duties,  its  liabilities,  its  claims  ;  let  them 
feel  it  belongs  to  them,  for  a  sense  of  own- 
ership is  an  effectual  awakener  of  interest. 
This  thing  is  not  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
pulpit.  It  is  a  Christian  duty,  this  care  for 
the  church,  and  the  people  should  be  train- 
ed in  it  even  as  they  are  trained  in  their 
other  duties.  So  shall  all  things  be  done 
lor  tiie  charch^  willingly  and  lovix^gly^  and 


it  Will  be  no  hardship  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  it,  and  they  will  be  no  longer 
critical  nor  close-handed.  For  indeed  it  is 
true  "that  the  toil  and  money  expended 
for  the  house  and  altar  of  God  are  not 
lost  and  cast  away  on  unproductive  en- 
terprise or  an  empty  superstition.  The 
alabaster  box  that  held  the  precious  oint- 
ment, wrought  by  cunning  Hebrew  ar- 
tificer as  it  might  have  been,  was  never  so 
beautiful  as  when  it  was  broken  on  the  feet 
of  Jesus  ;  and  both  art  and  religion,  the  two 
deepest  energies  of  the  human  soul,  con- 
spire to  defend  the  temple  and  the  gold  of 
the  temple  which  they  have  together  reared 
and  wrought  as  a  befitting  gift  in  token  of 
man's  fealty  to  the  Author  of  his  days." 

It  is  from  a  lack  of  this  knowledge  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  church  affairs,  that  so 
much  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  cost  of 
Christian  worship.  There  is  something  re- 
markable in  the  economy  of  people  in  this 
respect,  as  if  this  were  the  first  place  for  re- 
trenchment and  this  the  outlet  ot  expendi- 
ture which  must  be  first  stopped.  How 
they  count  the  cost  of  pew  rent  and  Sunday- 
school  expenses,  and  church  charities  and 
subscriptions  !  They  make  no  such  impor- 
tant items  of  their  carriage  hire,  or  their 
pleasure  excursions  or  their  tickets  to  ope- 
ra or  concert. 

Is  it  that  the  spiritual  need  is  not  so  ur- 
gent as  the  bodily  ?  Do  their  spiritual  na- 
tures make  no  claim,  or  making  it  does  it 
fail  to  find  in  Christian  worship  that  which 
satisfies  it  ?  There  is  an  ignorance  ot  spir- 
ittill  needs  as  there  is  of  temporal  needs, 
and  both  are  most  deplorable.  As  school- 
houses  and  colleges  are  intellectual  educat- 
ors, so  churches  are  spiritual  educators, 
and  we  should  be  as  ready  to  give  to  one  as 
to  the  other,  equally  glad  to  see  them 
springing  up  all  over  the  land  to  beautify  it 
and  make  it  a  fitting  dw,elling-place  for 
those  who  are  to  be  heirs  of  immortality. 
And  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  world  to 
realize  how  necessary  the  latter  are  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community  for  it  to  give 
them  all  aid  as  the  surest  way  of  educating 
and  ennobling  the  world. 

So  let  religious  structures  go  up  all  over 
our  land,  but  let  there  be  no  vain  rivalry  or 
an  extravagant  expenditure,  let  there  be  all 
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Cbristian  charity.  Build  not  the  house  so 
magQificent  to  please  the  rich  man  that  the 
poor  be  turned  empty  away,  and  let  none 
be  so  sordid,  so  close-handed  with  what 
God  has  given  them,  that  they  can  spare 
no  tithe  of  it  back  to  Him  again. 

Sometimes  when  we  look  around  us  and 
see  the  spires  of  so  many  churches,  we 
think  it  almost  a  pity  that  we  should  be  so 
doctrinally  divided.  If  we  could  only,  like 
the  Jews,  have  one  temple,  one  Jerusalem  ! 
If  even  each  town  could  agree  to  worship 
under  one  roof,  their  united  efforts  might 
build  a  temple  more  beautiful  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  small  portion  to  do.  Instead  of 
a  half  dozen  churches  struggling  with  debt, 
a  half  dozen  preachers  half  supported,  in- 
terests divided,  rivalries,  and 'proselyting, 
all  might  join  and  build  one  magnificent 
structure,  and  pay  their  united  homage  to 
the  one  Father. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things  this  cannot 
be  in  a  country  where  thought  and  expres- 
sion are  free,  not  even  is  it  attainable  where 
church  and  state  are  one.  Socially  we  are 
divided  into  families,  religiously  into  de- 
nominations. Though  we  worship  the 
same  Father  and  believe  in  a  common 
brotherhood  even,  you  must  go  up  to  your 
religious  home  and  I  to  mine.  There  is  a 
shade's  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the 
qualities  of  love  and  justice  in  your  God 
and  mine,  there  is  a  slight  difierence  in  the 
amount  of  divinity  of  your  Christ  and  mine. 
Or  the  faith  in  which  I  have  been  brought 
up  is  my  faith,  as  my  father  and  mother  are 
mine,  and  I  cannot  give  it  up.  I  cannot 
take  your  relations  and  call  them  mine ; 
your  faith  may  be  well,  but  I  believe  that 
mine  embraces  it  and  goes  farther ;  your 
hope  may  be  sufficient  for  you,  but  mine 
rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  Some  of 
the  disciples  believed  without  seeing ; 
Thomas  doubted,  and  so  to  him  was  given 
more  convincing  proof.  Our  religious 
homes  cannot  be  one  and  the  same.  Each 
shade  of  belief  must  build  its  own  temple 
and  worship  God  after  its  own  heart. 
There  must  be  separate  interests,  and  pe- 
culiar modes  of  service.  Souls  have  differ- 
ent needs,  and  to  meet  these  needs,  and  to 
have  individual  thought  encouraged  and 
each  man's  belief  and  hope  wrought  out 


from  his  own  convictions ;  let  there  be 
many  churches.  They  are  the  expression 
of  a  people  thinking  for  themselves,  a  spec- 
ulating, critical  people  it  may  be,  but  alive 
and  earnest,  and  preferable  to  a  people  ac- 
cepting their  belief  without  question,  and 
thus  accepting  it,  making  it  of  no  vital 
force.  Yet  though  their  different  beliefs 
must  find  expression  in  the  building  of  their 
own  religious  structures,  still,  a  broad. 
Christian  charity  sees  that  the  worshippers 
acknowledge  the  one  Father,  and  looks 
upon  them  all  as  houses  of  the  Lord,  and 
feels  that  God  himself  can  fill  them  all.  And 
that  this  broad  charity  is  spreading  among 
men  will  be  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which 
people  of  different  denominations  are  wil- 
ling, even  glad,  to  go  up  at  times  where 
a  different  faith  is  promulgated,  they  are 
willing  to  receive  that  which  is  good  and 
true  though  spoken  from  a  pulpit  which  is 
not  their  own.  This  is  well.  It  is  a  nar- 
row mind  that  sees  no  good  save  in  its  own 
peculiar  tenets,  and  is  willing  to  accept  no 
truth  that  does  not  come  through  its  own 
channel.  That  is  not  the  broadest  charity 
that  embraces  only  its  own  friends  and  has 
no  interest  in  any  beyond  its  own  circle. 
Souls  gravitate  towards  the  belief  that  sat- 
isfies them.  We  believe  some  hungry  souls 
go  from  place  to  place,  from  one  temple  to 
another,  till  the  saving  word  is  spoken  and 
the  precious  seed  sown. 

During  the  Easter  time,  which  is  now 
observed  more  or  less  by  all  denominations, 
we  saw  an  article  in  one  of  the  papers, 
headed  "  Religious  Tramps."  This  article 
took  occasion  to  speak  in  somewhat  severe 
terms  of  those  people  who  having  no  relig- 
ious home  and  doing  nothing  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  go  from  one  temple  to 
another  wherever  there  is  the  most  attrac- 
tion presented.  There  iffas  some  justice  in 
the  censure,  for  there  is  a  religious  vagran- 
cy which  is  not  commendable,  especially 
when  taken  up  by  those  who  are  able  to 
give  of  their  abundance  to  the  service  of 
religion.  Though  this  religious  vagrancy 
should  not  on  principle  be  encouraged, 
still,  as  it  may  be  followed  through  igno- 
rance or  thoughtlessness  or  an  honest  seek- 
ing for  the  food  that  satisfies,  why,  let  it 
tramp  from  church  to  church,  better  so 
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than  not  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
at  all.  Even  though  it  be  but  the  music 
that  attracts,  still,  provided  the  vagrant 
soul  finds  the  answer  to  its  needs  in  the 
sound  of  the  organ  or  the  voice  of  the  sing- 
er rather  than  in  the  preached  word,  hinder 
it  not,  lor  music  is  indeed  a  sort  of  gospel. 

And  then  again,  it  may  be  that  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  body,  may  find  refreshment 
in  the  word  as  expounded  by  a  differing 
faith.  Genius  is  confined  to  no  sect,  and 
the  great  lights  of  the  world  are  for  the  en- 
lightening ot  the  world,  not  a  sect.  There 
is  a  magnetism  in  a  great,  earnest  soul  that 
breaks  down  all  sectarian  differences,  and 
draws  to  it  seekers  from  all  sects  alike. 
Then  we  care  not  for  makers  of  creeds  or 
forms  of  belief,  then  we  are  all  of  one  fold, 
and  in  whatever  temple  we  may  be,  it  is 
the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

And  we  will  mention  here  an  illustration 
in  t)oint,  a  little  incident  taken  from  the 
experience  of  one  well-known  to  the  litera- 
ry world,  "  An  Orthodox  "  in  belief,  but  for 
once  (and  in  the  week  when  all  took  Jubi- 
lee) practising  a  little  vagrancy,  who  says, 
**  Phillips  Brooks  was  not  at  home,  and  it 
was  too  far  to  go  to  St  Mark's  Chapel,  so 
I  wended  my  way  to  the  nearest  church." 

AT  KING'S  CHAPEL. 

BY  MARY  B.  DODGB. 

'Twas  Sunday  following  **  the  glorious  Fourth,  i* 

(When  Boston  and  the  worid  in  unity, 
Found  Sabbath  peace  exceeding  far  in  worth 

The  World's  Peace  JubUee). 

That  slowly  firom  my  hotel  sauntering^ 

lutent  for  worship  to  find  holy  place, 
Lo!  a  stone  church  where  reverent  ivies  cling 

As  sovis  to  rode  of  grace. 

The  front  gave  welcome,  then  an  inner  door 

Swung  upon  silent  htnges  easily ; 
Beyond,  rich  crimson,  gilt,  adornment  more 

Than  is  my  wont  to  see, 

Two  women,  seeming  to  be  5rin"b«d» 
As  I  approached,  were  seeking  outer  wall, 

Suy,  friends;  is  this  a  Romish  church?  I  said 
"Na    ^v^*  Episcopal!" 

Not  over^eased,  who  less  like  high  than  true. 
And  doubting  much  if  there  I  should  be  fed, 

I  quiet  slipped  within  the  nearest  pew 
Just  as  the  text  was  read, 

From  Matthew.    'Twas  of  blessings  that  rebound 
Unto  who  blesses,  if  the  one  so  blessed 

Be  fotmd  unworthy.    Fell  the  voice  around, 
Clear,  sweet  and  yet  repressed. 


As  thoi^h  a  ^ntt  lay  back  of  it  unused ; 

Just  as  a  fountain  plays  and  satisfies, 
The  while  conviction  is  not  disabused 

Of  more  that  underlies. 

Still  prejudiced,  I  thought  mere  voice  perhaps, 
Mere  sounding  words  to  trick  the  ear  withal ; 

But  forth  the  fountain  played  in  tuneful  lapse— 
I  heard  the  Mastei's  call  1 

Then  followed  singing,  from  a  chorus  sweet ; 

Then  prayer.    But  mark— (can  this,  indeed,  be  so  ?) 
No  book  the  speaker  holds,  and  yet  complete 

The  prayer.    The  church  is  **  Low  ?  " 

How  very  low  I  did  not  think,  I'm  sure, 

While  on  my  head  the  benediction  fell, 
Entering  my  quickened  heart  to  make  it  pure  — 

Its  gathered  taint  dispel ! 

Blest  with  refreshment  of  the  Hving  bread, 

(The  spiritual  bread  by  form  not  held), 
I  followed  to  the  door  where  others  led, 

There  stopping,  selfxompelled. 

What  church  i«  this  ?  of  sexton  queried  L 

**  KinVs  Chapel;  once  High  Church  "  (but  under 
ban.) 
Ah  I  now  its  Low  Church  instead  of  Hig^  ? 
"Nay,  Unitarian  I '• 

A  smile  illumed  the  sexton's  fiure,  who  guessed 
I  was  of  whom  the  world  calls  Othodox, 

Well;  s^  am  I  'tis  so  ;  and  yet  as  Uest 
May  be  all  seeking  flocks ! 

Christ's  fold  is  of  the  fiuthiiil  everywhere  ;  * 

And  of  his  sheep  the  which  are  black  or  v^te 

It  is  not  ours  in  blindness  to  declare. 
He  sees— the  Infinite  I 


A  DAY  AT  NIAGARA. 
We  had  planned  our  journey  to  have  be- 
tween the  nights  at  Niagara.  This  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  as  remarkable  ;  not  to  have 
so  planned  would  have  been  the  remarkable 
thing.  Who  has  never  seen  the  Falls  nat- 
urally stops  lor  the  mere  sake  Qi doing  them 
once  for  all,  and  who  knows  them  well  will 
not  fail  to  make  the  pause  for  its  own  sake. 
But  we  put  forward  the  fact  of  the  journey 
by  way  of  apology  that  onr  stay  was  only 
between  two  nights  instead  of  a  month 
long,  as  it  aught  to  be  before  we  presume 
to  have  any  impressions  in  regard  to  the 
place,  let  alone  attempting  to  tell  what  they 
are.  Yet,  as  they  used  to  say  in  chance- 
world,  "  we  are  as  well  off  as  others."  No- 
body stops  long  at  Niagara,  we  believe,  its 
charm  does  not  hold  the  mulitude  by  the 
season,  as  do  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
If  the  average  American,  overbusy  and  cal- 
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lous  to  mere  enjoyment,  stops  at  all,  —  we 
confess  to  passing  five  times  before  finding 
our  convenient  season,  —  he  makes  it  a 
half-way  house  in  his  journey  eastward  or 
westward.  Witness  the  young  couple  of 
yesterday  who  take  it  in  the  way  of  their 
Canadian  tour,  half-business  at  the  best; 
and  the  other  young  couple  of  this  morning 
who  include  it  in  their  first  return  from  the 
new  home  to  the  old.  "  Their  Wedding 
Journey,"  as  we  all  remember,  took  it  in 
only  by  way  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  ;  and 
who  ever  knew  one  of  those  interesting 
"  outings  "  to  find  its  terminus  here  and  not 
go  on  to  Chicago,  or  deflect  in  summer 
towards  Montreal,  in  winter  towards  Wash- 
ington ?  Yet  little  reason  have  these  wa- 
ters to  deepen  their  green  tints  with  envy^ 
of  any  other  resort.  It  all  the  world  does 
not  come  to  Niagara,  it  is  glory  enough 
that  all  the  world  stops  as  it  goes  by. 

The  transition  from  the  Pullman  car, 
with  its  sense  of  permanence  and  its  luxu- 
rious ease  leaving  one  fresher  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  ride  than  when  he  started  from 
home,  —  into  the  way  train  for  the  Falls, 
would  be  far  less  agreeable  than  it  is,  but 
for  the  atmosphere  of  expectancy  into  which 
we  also  pass,  and  which,  like  the  iris  of  the 
mists,  must  ever  crown  the  first  approach 
to  Niagara.  Already  we  are  jostled  out  of 
the  beatenr  track  of  our  journey ;  and  the 
company  we  find  aboard,  made  up  largely  of 
Canadians  and  country  folk  of  the  neighbor- 
hood with  their  baskets  and  their  babies^ 
help  the  impression  that  we  are  on  some 
sort  of  picnic  excursion.  Stupidity  prevents 
our  seeing  at  first  why  all  the  people  gravi- 
tate to  one  side  of  the  car  and  that  the  sun- 
ny side  ;  and  we  take  the  other  with  great 
satisfaction,  until  heads  out  at  windows  and 
a  turning  of  eyes  in  one  direction  suddenly 
explain  the  phenomena  aild  reveals  our  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  first  sensation.  And  that 
first  view  of  the  Falls  from  the  car  window, 
let  us  confess,  was  the  only  real  sensation 
we  found.  Pictures  and  description  had 
made  all  the  rest  familiar,  but  this  panorama 
that  flashes  upon  the  eye  as  we  turn  the 
curve  a  mile  away,  —  the  deep  wooded 
shores,  the  broad  sweep  of  the  river,  and 
far  off  against  the  sky  the  white,  gleaming 
wonder  of  the  great  cataract,  silent  with  dis- 


tance,—  this  is  a  glimpse  Into  another 
world  than  ours  —  a  surprise  and  a  rapture 
that  strangely  lift  the  senses  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  wonderful  hereafter.  A  mo- 
ment and  the  vision  passes  ;  the  near  woods 
and  the  uninteresting  fields  shoot  in  again, 
and  only  the  names  of  the  coaches  drawn 
up  at  the  quiet  station  where  we  alight  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
ot  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

We  have  to  go  to  foreign  countries  travel- 
ers tell  us,  to  learn  what  a  wonderfully  quiet 
people  the  Americans  are.  The  absolute 
unconcern  and  nonchalance  of  our  travel, 
the  absence  of  shouting  and  gesticulation 
and  like  ebullitions  of  excitable  tempera- 
ments, are  remarkable  only  to  foreign  eyes 
or  to  eyes  long  accustomed  to  foreign  ways, 
yet  even  we  were  surprised  at  the  absolute 
quiet  of  all  the  surroundings  of  Niagiu*a.  It 
is  one  long  summer  afternoon  there  always, 
we  believe.  We  are  allowed  to  alight  and 
go  about  our  business  unmolested  even  by 
the  seductive  appeal  of  the  hackman.  The 
drivers  take  what  comes  to  their  net  and 
drive  off  with  a  satisfied  air  wholly  foreign 
to  the  genus  coachman  elsewhere.  People 
enough  drift  about  the  station,  but  every- 
body is  at  leisure  and  nothing  waits  to  be 
done.  WJiatever  we  wish  to  know  we  ire 
left  to  inquire.  The  denizens  of  the  ladies 
room  are  leasurly  ^folding  their  wraps  and 
dressing  their  hair,  all  hurry  and  worry 
shaken  oflf  with  the  dust  of  travel,  and  so 
one  saunters  up  the  street  with  the  feeling 
that  an  eternity  lies  between  the  two  nights 
and  that  all  the  world  except  the  sleepless 
cataract  is  taking  its  long  noonday  nap. 

We  have  elected  to  make  a  solitary  ram- 
ble of  it,  without  coach  or  guide  and  come 
out  where  we  may.  Ere  long  we  are  wand- 
ering through  the  village  streets  quite  out 
of  sound  of  the  Falls,  which  indeed  we  have 
scarcely  heard.  A  pretty,  rustic  town  of 
white  cottages  and  front-door-yards  and 
cabbage  gardens,  seemingly  unaware  of  its 
royal  neighborhood.  We  failed  to  learn  its 
size,  but  judging  from  an  experience  we 
might  wander  here  for  the  whole  day  and 
not  come  but  anywhere.  Our  terminus  was 
the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  barricaded  by  a 
couple  ot  chatting  women,  of  whom  we  in- 
quire the  way  and  are  cheerily  told  to  "turn 
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the  corner  and  go  straight  on,  and  we  can't 
fail  of  missing,  it."  We  note  this  Irishism 
as  a  peculiarity  of  Niagara  dialect,  since 
the  plump  landlady  of  the  restaurant  we  in- 
vade on  the  way  directs  us  again  so  minute- 
ly that  she  is  sure  we  "  can^t  help  going 
wrong." 

Meanwhile  we  are  wondering  at  the  ab- 
sence of  that  great  roar  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  cognisant  only  of  a  murmur- 
ous undertone  so  exactly  like  the  constant 
roar  of  the  city  that  for  a  long  time  we  do 
not  notice  it  at  all.  As  we  near  the  entrance 
to  Goat  Island  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
roar  ot  waters,  but  like  the  noise  of  the  Ju- 
bilee the  immense  volume  seems  rather  to 
difliise  than  concentrate  the  effect,  and  it 
makes  no  more  impression  on  the  ea*  than 
used  the  roar  of  the  village  mill-dam  at  high 
water. 

And  this  is  Goat  Island,  in  the  pictures, 
but  a  black  jagged  point  just  breaking  the 
smooth  flow  of  the  water-sheet,  but  in  fact 
a  broad  park  of  wood  and  field  with  wind- 
ing roads  and  footpaths,  at  whose  gateway 
one  receives  printed  instructions  lest  he 
should  wander  about  for  half  a  day  and  fail 
to  find  the  points  of  interest.  Following 
our  programme  we  deflect  to  the  right  along 
a  path  that  looks  as  if  it  lost  itself  in  the 
woods,  and  come  out  suddenly  amid  rocks 
and  winding  \vooden  stairways,  to  find  our- 
selves on  the  very  edge  of  the  FallSy  and 
how  did  we  feel  ?  Not  at  all  sublime,  as  we 
remember.  Not  overwhelmed  as  some 
confess,  nor  disappointed  according  to  the 
programme  of  others.  I  f  we  recall  our  sen- 
sation it  was  curiosity  to  see  how  the  falls 
looked.  And  they  looked  just  as  we  sup- 
posed they  would,  just  as  they  had  looked 
a  thousand  times  in  photograph  and  engrav- 
ing and  more  especially  in  the  great  paint- 
ings of  Church  and  Hill.  See  these  and 
you  have  seen  Niagara  at  its  first  and  per- 
haps its  best.  We  lean  over  the  rocky  par- 
apet and  gaze,  where  thousands  have  gazed 
before.  Yes,  "  it  is  the  thing  we  knew." 
The  strange,  translucent  §reen  of  the  wa- 
ters, flecking  into  foam  at  every  bfeak  of  its 
surface,  the  smooth  onflowing  to  the  very 
brink,  the  "matchless  grace  of  its  emerald 
curve  "  as  it  sweeps  the  awful  chasm,  falling 
less  like  water  than  sheets  of  wreathing 


snow,  the  wavering,  evanescent  mist,  the 
hovering  rainbow,  and  all  gleaming,  opales- 
cent in  the  glorious  sunshine  —  surely  we 
do  nc»t  look  upon  this  now  for  the  first  time; 
and  yet  — is  it  that  all  the  pictures  are  but 
the  beautiful  corse  of  which  this  is  the  liv- 
ing soul  ?  Strangely  does  the  awe  of  the 
living  creature  steal  over  one.  The  cease- 
less, mighty  churning  of  the  waters,  the  in- 
creasing desperation,  the  relentlessness 
with  which  the  quiet  flood  steadfastly  goes 
on,  has  in  it  something  of  the  awfulness  of 
destiny.  We  are  not  impressed  with  that 
consciousness  of  God  which  many  find  so 
overwhelming  here.  To  us  there  is  more 
of  God  in  the  green  stillness  of  the  river, 
the  wooded  shores,  the  smiling  fields,  the 
depths  of  the  summer  sky.  The  plunging 
cataract  with  its  logic  of  resistless  force 
and  inexorable  law  has  in  it  more  of  the 
atheists  fatalism  than  the  Christians  Provi- 
dence that  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head. 
Not  that  we  said  this  at  the  time  but  this  is 
the  residuum  of  the  feeling  that  came  to  us 
then. 

All  this  we  have  in  absolute  quiet,  only 
intensified  by  the  monotonus  roar  of  the 
falls.  A  couple  of  Indian  women  in  the 
shade  near  by  work  at  their  beads  but  in- 
vite our  purchase  only  by  look  and  gesture* 
A  half-dozen  people  we  have  seen  loitering 
quietly  about,  and  one  or  two  carriages  roll 
silently  by  but  still  the  spell  is  unbroken. 
It  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Brownings  "  thund- 
ers of  white  silence,"  yet  so  light  a  sound 
as  a  ripple  of  laughter  can  break  it.  Turn- 
ing we  meet  our  merry  companions  of  the 
morning  with  whom  we  have  already  a  way 
side  acquaintance.  But^  where  except  in 
America  would  the  fact  of  our  solitariness 
and  a  certain  taking  for  granted,  have  op- 
ened the  doors  of  their  carriage  with  a  hos- 
pitality as  charming  as  it  is  frank,  and 
kind,  and  created  for  us  in  an  hour  all  the 
good  fellowship  of  long  acquaintance  ?  So 
attended,  our  saunterings  are  overpaid  for 
whatever  loss  of  sentiment,  by  the  keen  de- 
light of  social  sympathy. 

Together  we  scale  the  crazy  walk  to  Ter- 
rapin tower,  that  used  to  look  so  shudder- 
ingly  perilous  in  our  old  geography  pictures 
and  proves  the  simplest  of  feats  ;  and  we 
speculate  with  tlj^j|gj£^e^sj^g^  perfect 
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safety  as  to  what  would  become  of  us  if  the 
tower  should  happen  to  topple  over  —  that 
way! 

In  the  little  group  at  the  top  our  eyes  are 
blessed  at  sight  of  a  well-known  face  that  be- 
speaks the  returning  tourist  from  the  far 
west ;  and  instantly  the  life  out  of  which 
we  had  passed  surges  back,  and  a  telegraph 
of  surprised  exclamations,  questions  and 
answers  is  in  active  operation.  O  sublim- 
ity, is  it  our  fault  that  we  flout  you  thus  in 
your  face  ?  can  we  help  it  that  your  hold  up- 
on us  is  as  brief  as  it  is  mighty  and  uplift- 
ing? 

But  the  Horse  Shoe  fall  calls  us  back. 
Most  wonderful  part  of  all  this  place  of 
wonder  it  here  first  breaks  hill  upon  the 
view.  Here  is  no  play  of  eddying  currents 
and  vanishing  cascades  and  the  broken 
picturesqueness  that  makes  the  American 
side  so  beautiful.  Deep,  unbroken,  tremen- 
dous the  awful  tide  thunders  down,  bury- 
ing itself  to  the  top  in  rising  mist,  rolling 
out  from  the  boiling  chasm  below  in  bil- 
lows of  foam,  and  carrying  its  white  rage 
on  and  on  far  as  the  eye  follows  the  river. 
Talk  of  Niagara's  song  of  praise, — it  is  a 
Judgement  Hymn  instead,  dread  with  thun- 
ders of  merciless  power ! 

Again  that  supreme  moment  passes  in 
which  each  forgets  not  only  the  other  but 
himself,  and  we  bethink  ourselves  of  the 
rapids  and  the  lovely  sister  islets  yet  wait- 
ing, over  whose  legends  we  speculate  nor 
fail  to  have  our  little  joke  as  we  go.  We 
find  our  coachman  asleep  in  the  sun,  as 
why  should  he  not  be  who  has  driven  here 
he  tells  us  for  nineteen  years  until  natural- 
ly the  Falls  are  not  much  to  him.  Wak- 
ened by  the  g^bes  of  passing  drivers  he 
comes  sheepishly  forward,  and  takes  us 
along  the  rapids  to  the  island  bridges. 
Meanwhile  we  discuss  Blondin,  and  specu- 
late on  the  sensations  of  going  over,  and 
wonder  what  chance,  for  instance,  a  cat 
would  have,  dropped  gently  into  these  rap- 
ids. This  wakes  up  our  coachman.  "Dogs 
does  it,"  he  says  "  and  comes  out  alive  at 
the  bottom."  Our  young  hostess  thinks 
she  should  hardly  be  willing  to  subject  her 
pet  to  the  process.  "Oh,  that  kind  isnt  apt 
to  come  out  alive,''  adds  the  coachman ; 
"  its  the  kind  ye  wants  te  get  rtd  ofP 


If  the  rapids  are  not  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  great  spectacle  they  are  the 
most  fascinating.  Here  the  conscious  wa- 
ter begins  that  deep  heaving  of  trouble  and 
anger  which  ends  at  last  in  the  mad  desper- 
ation of  the  plunge.  It  haunts  us  still  as  a 
living  thing,  full  of  a  wild  and  turbulent  yet 
majestic  spirit,  yet  the  trouble  is  not  with 
the  water,  coming  on  clear  and  clean  and 
still,  with  all  the  purity  of  the  heart  of  the 
great  lakes  and  the  crystal  icebergs  of  the 
north  in  its  mighty  currents.  It  is  the 
rough  and  stormy  way  it  has  to  go  that 
wakes  the  majestic  turbulence  and  mighty 
energy  which  bear  it  on  triumphant  over 
fate. 

From  point  to  point  as  we  thread  the 
lovely  islands  we  return  to  the  strange  fas- 
cination of  the  waters  ;  we  remember  the 
tragic  tales  of  the  rapids,  and  the  dim  shad- 
ow of  death  that  must  ever  hover  with  the 
mist  shrouds  about  the  fisdls.  Fancy  goes 
back  to  other  and  unknown  tragedies  when 
only  the  Indians  skiff  cut  these  rapids  where 
the  Thunder  of  Waters  rolled,  age  after  age 
through  "  continuous  woods  "  and  "heard 
no  sound  save  his  own  dashings  ;"  and  lin- 
gers back  through  historic  scenes  from  the 
dark  and  bloody^  ground  marked  by  yonder 
monument  down  even  to  the  truce  with  re- 
bellion just  now  so  £aimous.  One  thinks  of 
the  long  procession  of  famous  people  whose 
eyes  have  looked  upon  these  scenes, —  of 
poor  Tom  Moore  wishing  he  could  bring 
all  the  enemies  in  the  world  here  to  em- 
brace and  forgive  each  other,  of  Dickens 
and  Thackery,  of  Irving,  of  Beechers  great 
hearted  enthusiasm  for  the  place,  even  of 
dear  old  aunt  Sigoumey  and  the  reading- 
books,  and  so  we  thread  our  way  back  over 
the  bridges  and  are  recalled  to  Basil  and 
Isabel  on  Their  Wedding  Journey,  type  of 
the  long  procession  of  wedding  joumej^rs 
who  have  left  the  tender  witchery  of  count- 
less honeymoons  to  haunt  the  place.  Yet 
the  shade  of  contempt  we  have  always  felt 
for  Isabel  sensibly  augments  as  we  remem- 
ber her  folly  about  these  same  bridges. 
Seriously  we  doubt  if  Isabel  had  justice 
done  her.  We  suspect  Basil  was  the  one 
to  tell  the  story  to  the  narrator,,  and  the  ac- 
count is  colored  by  the  unconscious  mas- 
culine contempt  of  the  whole  sex. 
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More  Indian  women  with  beads,  pretty 
pagodas  for  cakes  and  ice-cream,  even  the 
grand  bazaar  of  "curiosities,  from  the  Falls" 
present  their  allurements  in  vain.  Even 
those  hideous  fans  with  the  impaled  canaries 
in  the  center  fail  to  attract  the  wandering 
penny.  We  must  hasten  to  spend  our  last 
hour  at  Prospect  Point  where  as  our  good 
landlady  assured  us,  we  should  find  t)}e 
whole  thing  to  carry  away  with  us.  Ar- 
rived at  a  low  square  building  we  find  with- 
in a  simple  bit  of  mechanism,  a  couplet  of 
cars,  where  for  twenty  cents  you  shall  be 
gently  slid  down  an  inclined  plane  along  a 
stout  rope  nicely  balanced  against  the  re- 
turning car  like  the  full  and  empty  buckets 
ot  a  well,  ah, —  but  if  any  thing  should  give 
way  ?  That  is  less  desirable  on  the  whole 
than  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  whence,  "suit- 
ably clothed  "  in  india-rubber  one  goes  un- 
der the  veil  ot  waters  and  risks  the  dropp- 
ing of  a  few  fragments  of  rock  on  his  cra- 
nium. And  though  one  must  see  wonder- 
ful things  from  below  as  well  as  from  be- 
neath, we  shall  forego  it  all  until  that 
months'  visit  when  we  shall  have  opportu- 
nity to  test  the  practicability  of  these  feats 
on  some  scores  of  ventursome  mortals  be- 
fore ourselves.  Not  ours  that  long  and 
sinuous  ferriage  to  the  Canada  side,  the  ti- 
ny skiff  swept  far  downward  by  the  middle 
current  to  gain  its  own  again  on  the  farther 
shore  —  which  we  watch  with  the  painful 
interest  attaching  to  a  struggle  against  odds 
when  our  sympathies  are  with  the  weaker 
party.  SufBce  for  us  the  grand  last  view 
of  Niagara  from  this  peerless  spot,  to  "car- 
ry away  with  us  "  and  keep  on  memorys 
wall  forever ! 

And  here  they  take  the  photographs  — 
the  solitary  pedestrian  and  the  young  coup- 
les and  the  family  group  with  the  Falls  for 
scenery.  This,  too,  must  be  American  — 
who  else  would  thrust  his  own  impertinant 
little  personality,  against  that  glorious  and 
awful  background  !  Better  these  pictures 
of  Niagara  herself,  that  alone  seem  fitting 
"mementoes  "  to  carry  away,  by  whose  im- 
perfect yet  suggestive  aid  one  shall  conjure 
back  the  scene  in  after  years. 

If  the  place  has  not  done  its  utmost  for 
us  we  begin  to  feel  at  least  that  human  re- 
ceptivity has  a  limit,  and  are  not  sorry  of 


the  hour's  quiet  at  the  hotel  of  our  new-old 
friends ;  who  by  the  way  are  revealed  as 
near  home  neighbors  with  such  store  of 
mutual  friends  as  to  bring  them  almost 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  own  folks. 
Neither  have  we  lacked  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  half  an  hour  later,  our  merry  host  of 
whose  existence  we  were  not  aware  twenty- 
four  hours  before,  should  be  calling  to  his 
merry  wife  from  the  car-door  "  Good-bye, 
—  write  to  us,"  —  and  swing  himself  off  at 
the  last  moment ;  while  with  recognising 
nod  and  smile  our  travelling  companions  of 
the  day  before,  met  again,  with  pleased  sur- 
prise, take  up  the  broken  social  thread  and 
mend  it  delightfully  during  the  long  ride 
through  the  Canadian  twilight. 


A  CITY    PROBLEM. 

The  great  cities  of  the  world  are  always 
giving  us  problems  to  solve  and  one  of  these 
now  seems  to  be  how  to  reduce  the  mortal- 
ity among  the  laboring  classes.  We  are 
told  that  in  New  York  in  the  tenement 
houses  that  one  in  eleven  die  annually. 
Those  who  are  able  can  go  into  the  country 
for  a  short  time,  but  with  a  settled  home  in 
the  city  this  does  not  amount  to  much  for 
perhaps  they  return  at  the  very  worst  sea- 
son, the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September 
and  the  children  who  had  grown  strong  and 
stout  in  the  country  breezes  or  by  the  sea 
being  brought  back  to  close  rooms  and  vi- 
tiated air  fall  more  easily  before  disease 
than  if  they  had  not  left  the  city  at  all. 

But  the  problem  like  many  another  prob- 
lem is  already  slowly  settling  itself,  a  great 
want  in  the  course  of  time  finds  its  remedy. 
True  before  that  time  many  are  sacrificed 
and  great  mistakes  are  made,  because  the 
wrong  thing  is  often  done,  the  right  thing 
done  in  the  wrong  way,  still  by  and  by  some 
instrument  fitted  for  the  pressftag  need  is 
found  and  the  problem  is  solved.  It  is  room, 
air,  light  that  are  needed,  are  there  not 
enough  of  these  in  God's  world  ?  yes,  but 
if  the  room,  air,  and  light  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  suffering  thousands  and  they  cannot 
be  carried  to  them,  then  mortality  ensues.  A 
city  grows  and  fills  up  with  trade  and  manu- 
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factures,  and  the  dwelling  houses  are  pushed 
out  from  the  busy  marts.  This  is  not  such 
a  misfortune  to  the  rich  able  to  live  in  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  city  where  the  hous- 
es are  expensive  and  luxurious  and  roomy 
and  airy,  and  who  moreover  are  able  to 
spend  their  summers  in  the  country  or  at 
the  seaside.  Upon  the  middle  classes  the 
evil  presses  harder.  Seperate  houses  in 
good  healthy  localities  within  the  means  of 
this  class  are  very  scarce,  a  large  house 
must  be  taken  and  boarders  or  lodgers  se- 
cured to  pay  the  way,  which  entails  endless 
discomforts  and  annoyances.  Or  else  the 
idea  of  housekeeping  must  be  thrown  aside 
and  boarding  resorted  to  which  is  but  a 
choice  of  evils,  a  fleeing  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis. 

Life  is  serious  enough  with  this  class  of 
people,  but  when  we  come  to  those  who  live 
in  tenement  houses  in  close,  crowded  lo- 
calities, those  among  whom  the  mortality  is 
one  to  eleven,  then  the  problem  presses 
down  upon  us  in  all  its  formidableness.  Think 
of  the  suffering  and  the  sorrow  bearing 
down  upon  these  people,  what  shall  be  done 
to  secure  them  room,  air  and  light  and  there- 
by health  and  happiness  ?  Are  these  com- 
mon blessings  so  hard  to  be  obtained  ?  The 
worid  is  wide  and  God  gives  them  to  the 
world  without  stint,  it  is  when  man  shuts 
them  out  that  humanity  suffers.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  bring  together  the  blessings  and 
those  to  be  blest,  and  that  which  has  begun 
to  solve  the  problem  and  will  continue  to 
solve  it,  is  the  railroads.  These  bring  the 
city  into  the  country  every  night  give  it 
room  to  expand  its  lungs,  time  to  feel  the 
turf  beneath  its  feet,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  sky  and  the  clouds,  to  enjoy  a  nights 
sound,  healthy  slumber  and  then  freshen- 
ed and  strengthened  carry  it  back  again  to 
the  city  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
dew  upon  it,  to  go  back  to  its  days  labor 
which  is  to  end  with  the  same  rest  and  re- 
freshment '  Meanwhile  the  family  live  in 
the  room  the  air  and  the  light.  There  are 
no  stairs  to  climb,  the  mother  steps  from 
the  door  out  on  the  green  grass  into  her 
clothes  yard,  the  children  frolic  on  the 
threshold  and  make  mud  pies  and  sand  hills 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof,  and  this  is  what  the  problem 


must  end  in.  Slowly  it  may  be  and  with 
many  mistakes,  for  where  there  are  many 
parties  there  will  be  delays  and  cross  pur- 
poses, and  rail-road  proprietors  and  real  es- 
tate agents  and  those  who  really  want  a 
home,  do  not  come  to  an  understanding 
too  readily.  Yet  sometime  it  will  be  work- 
ed out.  Already  small,  neat  houses  just 
lifge  enough  for  one  family  are  being  built 
all  around  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  a  sepe- 
rate house  for  each  family  ;  for  there  never 
was  a  house  big  enough  for  two  families ; 
houses  with  plenty  of  doors  and  windows 
and  free  ventilation  and  a  little  patch  of 
land.  There  is  one  mistake  in  these  small 
country  houses  there  is  generally  not 
enough  land  connected  with  them  ;  for  real 
estate  agents  are  always  getting  up  an  agi- 
tation Hud  the  land  is  held  too  high  and  the 
buyer  says,  "  why  buy  more  land,  I  have  no 
time  to  work  on  it,  and  it  will  yield  me 
nothing."  Why  man,  you  need  not  work 
it,  it  will  sow  itself  down  to  grass  if  you  let 
it  alone,  forg^ss  is  democratic  and  grows 
everywhere.  But  dont  you  see  if  you  get 
land  round  your  house  you  get  space  and 
air  and  freedom  ?  Give  yourself  a  few 
more  feet  each  side  of  your  house,  for  how 
do  you  know  but  a  brick  wall  may  sometime 
go  up  beside  you.  Besides  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment it  is  r^al,  it  is  tangible.  Your 
house  may  burn  down,  the  blight  or  worms 
may  destroy  your  trees,  and  burglers  may 
enter  your  premises  and  carry  oft  your  prop- 
erty, but  nothing  can  rob  you  of  your  land, 
if,  so  be  your  hold  the  deed  of  it.  A  rich 
landed  proprietor  we  know  of  chuckles  over 
his  acres  and  his  thousands,  the  real  estate 
which  in  his  younger  years  he  was  ever  ac- 
cumulating has  risen  on  his  hands,  and  his 
advice  to  the  young  men  is  to  buy  land.  We 
do  not  give  this  advice,  we  only  say  buy  as 
much  land  with  your  home  as  you  can  pos- 
sibly afford,  because  it  gives  you  freedom 
and  health  and  pleasure.  We  know  it  also 
gives  you  taxes,  but  we  must  pay  something 
lor  our  advantages.  But  this  of  which  we 
have  spoken  is  as  yet  of  comparatively  slight 
relief  to  the  crowded  city.  More  must  be 
done,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  But  when  it  is 
done  we  hope  it  will  be  done  rightly  and  by 
some  conscientious  Christian  as  well  as 
sharp  business  man,  (^^  Ac/^|]^'S  hope 
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are  not  inconguous)  so  that  our  ideal  homes 
can  be  realized  and  room,  air  and  light  and 
health  and  happiness  be  given  them  with- 
out stint. 

Within  thirty  minutes  ride  of  Boston  on 
each  of  its  roads,  are  breezy  hills  and  gen- 
tle slopes  and  iax  stretching  fields,  not  yet 
appropriated  to  buildings.  They  are  wait- 
ing for  their  ideal  dwellings  to  be  built,  and 
for  the  people  to  come  and  inhabit  them. 


THE   EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  London  Times  says,  female  educa- 
tion, which  was  formerly  the  hobby  of  some 
strong  enthusiasts  has  now  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  organization  and  the  public  can  now 
understand  it  and  are  now  asked  to  support 
it  It  owns  that  its  wants  are  certainly 
great,  for  the  girls  are  to  be  educated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  boys  now  are.  A  very 
important  association  has  taken  this  move- 
ment under  its  auspices.  The  National 
Union  for  improving  the  education  of  wom- 
en of  all  classes.  The  President  of  this  as- 
sociation is  Princess  Louise  and  the  chair- 
man is  Mrs.  William  Grey.  The  public 
girls'  school,  the  university  .loCal  examina- 
tion for  women  and  girls,  the  Women's  Col- 
lege, are  the  parts  of  a  definite  and  complete 
scheme  for  female  education  and  each  have 
been  started  in  this  one  locality.  The  prob- 
lem, for  there  is  always  a  problem,  is  how  to 
make  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
pay  its  wfiy.  It  is  not  every  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  object  that  does  pay  and  yet 
this  is  made  the  test  of  its  value.  But  this 
like  many  other  things  remains  still  to  be 
known. 

And  passing  from  this  still  uncertain 
though  most  worthy  object,  we  will  speak 
of  an  institution  long  established,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  industrial  education  of  wom- 
en. The  Queen's  Institute  Dublin.  It  is 
but  one  of  many  of  its  kind  better  known  in 
England  than  here.  The  account  given  of 
it  is  from  the  pen  of  T.  W.  Higginson.  It 
b  in  a  quiet  street  close  by  a  great  hotel  to 
which  Americans  resort  "  It  is  a  quiet  old 
£ishioned  place,  where  the  houses  remind 
you  of  the  older  and  statelier  parts  ot  Salem 
or  Portsmouth  or  Philadelphia.  They  all 
have  very  high  doors,  decorated  with  brass 


plates  and  having  the  handle  so  near  the 
middle  of  the  door  that  you  wonder  which 
way  it  will  open.  The  Society  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  Educated  Women  is  number 
twenty-five  and  over  head  you  read :  *'The 
Queens'  Institute  founded  1861"  and  above 
the  inner  door,  on  entering  you  find  writ- 
ten. "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  city  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it"  It  is  a  com- 
mon city  house  inside  and  has  been  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigences  of  the  school,  not  built 
for  it.  There  are  classes  in  French  and  in 
telegraphing  and  there  is  a  room  where 
young  women  color  porcelain.  Its  indus- 
trial aims  are  vtry  wide,  as  a  copy  of  the 
circular  taken  from  the  order  office  will 
show. 

Law-papers  and  other  MSS.  copied.  En- 
velopes and  Circulars  addressed. 

Complimentary  Addresses  and  Texts  il- 
luminated, Title-pages  and  Borders  for 
Albums,  with  Monograms,  Crests  and  Coats 
of  Arms  executed. 

Lithographic  Writing  and  Drawing,  Cir- 
culars, Business  and  Dance  Cards  ;  Dinner 
Cartes  and  Book  Labels  designed  and  lith- 
ographed. 

Engraving  and  Drawing  on  Wood  execu- 
ted, 

Designs  for  all  purposes  supplied. 

Woodcuts  of  Arms  for  libraries  engraved. 

Photographs  tinted  and  painted. 

Services  of  China  hand-painted  ;  Vas^s, 
Plaques,  etc.,  painted  and  decorated  to  or- 
der. Crests,  Coats  of  Arms  and  Mono- 
grams executed  in  Porcelain. 

French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish 
translated,  and  Foreign  Letters  written. 

Sewing  Machine,  Plain,  and  Ornamental 
Needle  Workers  recommended. 

Besides  the  pupils  are  trained  for  gov- 
ernesses, telegraphers,  and  book-keepers. 
This  institution  claims  to  have  introduced 
into  Great  Britian  the  employment  of  wo- 
men as  telegraphers,  as  also  the  art  of  por- 
celain painting,  which  is  a  speciality  in  this 
school.  The  ware  decorated  in  the  Queen's 
Institute  is  in  high  favor  in  the  market, 
and  the  whole  process  is  performed  here, 
there  being  a  kiln  on  the  premises.  We 
are  not  told  whether  the  Institute,  is  or  is 
not  self  supporting.  Forty-two  pupils  are 
gratuitous,  others  pay  fees  frona  8  shillings 
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6  pence  a  quarter  up  to  3  guineas,  and  there 
is  a  normal  class  for  training  governesses 
and  a  system  for  training  children  once  a 
week  at  4  shillings  per  quarter. 


DEAN  ACADEMY. 

Doubtless  our  readers  have  all  heard  ere 
this  of  the  burning  of  the  Dean  Academy. 
Nothing  remained  of  the  building  but  the 
blackened  walls.  Some  of  the  furniture  was 
saved  but  it  is  calculated  the  entire  loss  de- 
ducting the  insurance  and  the  value  of  the 
furniture  will  be  $50,000. 

There  will  be  however  no  interruption  to 
the  school,  a  large  building  formerly  used 
as  a  hotel  accommodates  most  of  the  young 
ladies,  teachers  and  servants.  In  the  house 
are  ample  board  accommodations.  There 
is  a  large  hall  for  chapel  purposes,  a  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  used  as  a  straw  fac- ' 
tory  will  be  used  for  recitation  and  music 
rooms  and  another  building  for  boarding 
young  men  and  some  of  the  male  teachers. 
The  work  of  rebuilding  has  commenced 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  denomination 
and  friends  will  be  ready  with  their  encour- 
agement and  assistance  now  when  it  is  so 
much  needed. 


>  » "^  » 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 
—  There  seems  to  be  nothing  jiew  in 
literature.  Books  there  are  without  end. 
But  who  reads  novels  and  poetry  when 
speeches  and  letters  are  the  order,  and  each 
minute  teems  a  new  one  ?  Indeed,  just  now 
the  literature  is  all  political,  and  critics  find 
no  place  in  the  journals  for  their  criticisms. 
Everything  must  wait  till  after  the  election, 
and  in  the  dearth  of  books  as  literature  why 
not  turn  to  literary  men  who  are  always 
coming  up  before  us  ever  fresh  and  new 
and  inspiring.  A  book  is  but  a  piece  of  the 
man  after  all.  Men  are  the  makings  of 
many  books.  Among  our  essa3nsts  we  have 
none  keener  than  E.  P.  Whipple.  He 
analyzes  a  man  in  the  most  truthful,  sur- 
prising and  satisfactory  manner.  You 
wonder  while  you  read  at  the  insight  of  this 
man.  When  you  read  the  sentences  you 
feel  it  is  just  what  should  have  been  said, 
but  who  could  have  said  it  so  well  as  he. 
His  analysis  of  Colly er  is  one  of  his  best 


We  trembled  a  little  when  we  began  ;  we 
were  satisfied  when  we  were  through.  He 
has  given  him  all  credit  and  yet  mentioned 
what  some  might  have  thought  weaknesses, 
and  showed  that  they  were  indeed  a  power. 
"  He  has  a  combination  of  physical  vigor  and 
tender  feeling  which  always  attracts,  for 
the  union  of  the  two  saves  him  equally  from 
the  coarseness  of  the  strong  and  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  weak.  He  gives  a  shock 
of  pleasant  surprise  to  congregations, 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  decorum,  and 
accustomed  to  preachers  who  do  not  mingle 
their  autobiography  with  their  expositions 
and  exhortations.  He  at  times  almost 
prattles  about  his  domestic  afi^rs  and  ex- 
periences. We  know  the  preacher's  wife 
and  children  nearly  as  well  as  we  know 
him.  He  has  none  of  that  reticence  of 
sensibility  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for 
an  ordinary  American  clergyman  to  express 
bis  private  and  personal  feelings  in  public 
That  this  moral  openness  is  not  a  mere 
rhetorical  device  is  proved  by  its  success. 
Few  would  dare  to  attempt  it  as  a  contriv- 
ance to  win  attention,  for  failure  in  such 
matters  is  equivalent  to  ruin.  Mr.  CoUyer's 
individual  force  is  so  great  that  he  can 
trust  himself  to  the  impulses  which  urge 
him  into  self-revelation  ;  he  makes  himself 
intimately  known  to  his  various  audiences 
by  breaking  through  all  the  common  screens 
which  separate  bearer  from  speaker  ;  and 
persons  \^ho  have  never  spoken  a  word  to 
him  in  their  lives,  go  away  from  listening 
to  one  of  his  sermons  with  an  impression 
that,  somehow  or  other,  he  is  one  of  their 
old  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  sim- 
plicity, the  vigor,  the  raciness,  the  geniality, 
the  cordiality  of  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
manner,  enable  him  to  conquer  his  audi- 
tors, but  his  conquest  is  due  to  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  places  himself  on  an 
an  equality  and  comradeship  with  them. 
Many  of  his  admirers,  to  whom  he  is  per- 
sonally unknown,  listen  to  his  sermons  with 
a  kind  of  impression  that  he  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  their  private  joys  and  troubles  ; 
and  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  none 
of  them  would  be  much  surprised  if  he 
should  pause  in  his  sermon  to  ask  if  Mary's 
cough  was  better,  or  if  Bob  was  getting  on 
as  well  as  a  provident  parent  would  desire." 
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And  now  to  go  from  Robert  Collyer  to  one 
who,  if  not  the  opposite,  is  very  dissimilar ; 
we  mean  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  has 
been. brought  before  us  recently  in  rather  a 
sad  manner.  His  home,  so  dear  not  only  to 
himself  but  his  friends  and  in  a  manner  his« 
toric,  has  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
When  we  read  the  account  we  wondered 
how  this  calm,  temperate  philosopher  bore 
this  dispensation,and  trying  thus  to  imagine 
him  he  was  brought  almost  before  us  in 
this  description  :  ''Mr.  Emerson  was  the 
central  figure  at  Amherst  College  at  its 
recent  commencement.  Years  are  placing 
their  mark  upon  his  features;  'his  hair 
grows  thin  and  gray,  but  the  light  within 
is  unquenched.  He  is  full  of  gentle  eager- 
ness in  conversation,  gathering  something 
from  every  one,  as  if  he  were  a  bee  in  a 
flower-garden,  willing  to  take  honey  from 
the  rarest,  or  the  commonest,  flowers.  His 
oration  was  full  of  matter,  but,  like  all  his 
writings,  it  had  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
without  apparent  flow,  and  yet  there  was 
an  undercurrent,  and  general  progress. 
His  oratory  is  a  conversational  monologue. 
Neither  attitude,  gesture,  nor  emphasis  is 
employed  to  help  the  thought  His  style 
is,  like  that  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  but 
with  far  more  efflorescence.  His  ideas  are 
compact,  and  each  so  wrought  out  that  it 
could  stand  alone  without  any  neighboring 
sentence.  If  pleasure  be  taken  in  listening 
to  him  it  roust  be  by  those  who  enjoy  pure 
thinking.  For  all  such,  an  Emersonian 
prelection  is  a  banquet  fit  for  the  ^ds. 
But,  for  those  less  trained,  Emerson  must 
be  used  like  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat,  one 
teaspoonful  of  which  is  enough  to  make  a 
rich  soup  for  a  small  family.  Whatever 
may  become  of  much  of  his  writing,  a  part 
of  it  will  last  as  long  as  our  tongue  is  spok- 
en, and  the  Emersonian  Period  will  always 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  eras  in  our 
literature." 

—  In  the  private  exhibition  of  Williams 
&  Everett's  is  a  couple  of  Inness  Italian 
views.  One  is  a  view  of  the  Pontine  Marsh- 
es, water  half  stagnant  in  the  foreground, 
the  light  of  a  beautiful  sunset  fully  upon  it. 
There  is  also  a  shadow  in  the  picture  in 
contrast  to  the  sunset  tints,  and  the  ruins 
are  covered  with  rich  herbage  so  that  they 


are  hardly  known  to  be  ruins.  The  other 
picture  is  a  view  of  Lake  Chemi.  Here  the 
water  is  limpid  and  a  mist  rests  over  it. 
There  is  a  monk  strolling  up  the  foreground 
which  gives  the  picture  an  unmistakable 
look  of  the  Old  World. 

-^  In  American  art  we  have  from  the 
pen  of  George  L.  BrowM  a  scene  from  the 
island  of  Madeira.'  It  is  full  of  tropical 
light  and  warmth,  and  is  treated  with  the 
artist's  usual  poetic  feeling. 

—  There  is  also  a  crayon  head,  by  R.  J. 
Rayner,  a  new  artist,  called  New  England. 

—  There  are  also  many  other  fine  paint- 
ings which  show  the  taste  of  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Williams  as  shown  in  his  recent  trip  to 
Europe. 

—  We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  a  pic- 
ture by  Hugues  Merle,  called  La  Folle. 
It  has  five  life-sized  figures ;  only  a  great 
artist  could  attempt  such  a  presentment. 
The  subject  is  this  :  A  village  girl,  on  the 
loss  of  her  baby,  has  gone  distracted ;  she 
wanders  to  and  fro,  long  after  the  mourning 
which  she  had  assumed  for  the  lost  inno- 
cent is  in  tatters,  and  is  seen  by  the  pitying 
townsfolks,  who  come  in  sunny  mornings 
to  draw  water  at  the  well,  sitting  on  the 
curb,  nursing  against  her  soft  mother's 
breast  a  senseless  bit  of  wood,  which  she 
wraps  in  the  cradle-blanket  and  crowns 
with  the  poor  little  useless  bonnet  de  bap- 
teme.  The  artist  shows  her  thus,  her  rich 
bla(5k  hair  shaken  out  to  shade  her  thin 
face  and  dark,  wistful,  spectral-looking 
eyes,  the  splendid  dower  of  her  former 
beauty  hanging  its  latest  shreds  and  graces 
about  her,  while  all  her  little  world  looks 
on.  Two  lovely  Norman  girls  stand  beside 
her— one  a  sweet  blonde,  her  face  in  shad- 
ow, and  moved  with  a  heavenly  compassion. 
On  the  other  side  are  a  pair  of  children  — 
the  younger  a  fine  sturdy  boy,  such  as  hers 
might  have  grown  to  be,  who  has  run  away 
from  bed  in  his  shirt,  and  will  push  forward 
and  lay  his  wondering  face  on  her  knee ; 
a  little  girl  of  twelve  restrains  him,  with  an 
instinctive  action  of  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, while  she  turns  her  large  liquid  eyes, 
with  a  world  of  meaning,  on  those  of  the 
unconscious  mother.  This  head  of  a  fair 
French  child,  painted  with  a  perfect  senti- 
ment of  nature,  unspoiled  by  animprobable 
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degree  of  beauty,  and  thrilled  with  express- 
ion, seems  to  me  the  finest  thing  Merle  has 
done.  Its  arrested  look,  in  which  the  nat- 
ural animal  selfishness  of  childhood  is 
crossed  for  the  first  time  by  the  full  rush  of 
womanly  abnegation  and  divine  pity,  is  ab- 
solutely a  revelation.  But  the  whole  pic- 
ture is  the  microcosm  of  all  that  its  author 
can  do,  the  resumption  and  compilation  of 
his  art.  The  composition  is  full  of  calm 
and  purity,  the  modelling  is  salient,  the 
hands  especially,  of  an  admirable  design, 
and  the  tone  soft  and  atmospheric.  The 
piteous  nature  of  the  subject  —  a  legend  as 
sad  as  that  of  Paquette  in  Hugo's  Notre 
Dame  -^  does  not  prevent  this  group  from 
multiplying  upon  the  spectator,  the  oftener 
he  sees  it,  its  mysterious  chainlets  of  fas- 
cination. 


»"<»■■■  > 


NOTES. 

—  We  have  met  rather  interesting  ac* 
counts  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
lower  animals,  and  we  find  the  effect  was 
very  much  the  same  as  on  the  more  devel- 
oped animal.  One  dog  became  intoxicated 
every  day  and  seemed  none  the  worse  for 
it,  when  the  drunkenness  had  disappeared 
he  was  h»mself  again ;  others  exhibited 
much  nervous  surceptibility.  They  became 
restless,  paid  no  attention  to  petting,  some 
of  them  had  strange  hallucination,  thought 
they  were  pursued  by  an  enemy,  ipoaned 
cried  and  trembled,  they  had  delirum 
tremens.  One  of  the  dogs  had  remarkably 
human  hallucinations,  of  a  particularly 
cheerful  character,  was  very  affectionate 
and  stumbled  about  a  good  deal,  but  after 
a  while  grew  indifferent  and  growled  and 
bit.  Hear  what  alcohol  did  to  the  fowls  ! 
The  birds  took  to  it  with  delight,  some  con- 
suming so  much  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
the  allowance,  but  they  lost  flesh.  Those 
who  drank  brandy  alone  lived  four  months 
and  a  half,  and  the  wine  drinkers  survived 
ten  months.  But  their  crests  swelled  to 
four  limes  the  origanal  ^ize  and  grew  un- 
naturally red. 

—  The  petition  ^fthe  women  of  Utah  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  was  read  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle by  Historian  Smith  "who  looked  the 
very  incarnation  of  sensuality  and  tyranny.*' 


Then  he  said,  that  the  Church  thoughtbest 
to  acquaint  hel*  children  with  the  weapons 
and  wiles  of  her  enemies.  He  gave  much  pro- 
minence to  the  sentence  which  speaks  of 
the  terror  in  which  the  women  lived,  this 
he  followed  by  a  short  address  giving  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  their 
religion  inculcates  polygamy.  During  the 
reading  of  the  petition  the  people  exchang- 
ed satirical  and  amused  glances  with  each 
other,  especially  with  regard  to  the  terror. 
Whep  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  expoun- 
ded, they  looked  serious  and  satisfied. 

The  priesthood  sat  in  a  body  on  a  raised 
platform  in  front  of  the  congregation.  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  those  nearest  him  in  au- 
thority sat  in  the  center  on  three  side  seats, 
with  raised  desks.  Like  the  faces  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,  they  bore  the  same 
marks  that  tyranny  ajid  fanaticism  ever 
write  on  human  countenances.  There  were 
the  credulous,  simple  and  devoted  and  there 
were  the  tyranical  and  unscrupulous.  But 
there  is  a  light  on  this  picture  of  polygamy, 
and  it  is  best  shown  by  one  of  their  own 
people,  a  shrewd  old  man  said,  pointing  to 
the  windows  of  a  millener's  shop,  before 
which  he  stood.  "They  needn't  trouble 
themselves  to  legislate  about  polygamy. 
This  sort  of  stuff,"  (waving  his  hand  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  bonnets  and  rib- 
bons)—" this  sort  of  stuff  will  put  an  end  to 
it.  It's  putting  an  end  to  monogamy  for 
that  matter.  It  will  very  soon  be  here,  as 
it  is  elsewhere,  more  than  most  men  can  do 
to  support  one  wife." 

—  The  first  appearance  of  Salt  Lake  city 
as  described  by  a  correspondent  is  that  of  a 
walled  town,  so  close  does  it  lie  in  the 
mountains.  There  is  a  peculiar  solemnity 
in  its  whole  expression.  It  is  compact,  but 
not  crowded,  the  houses  are  inclosed  by 
firuit  and  shade  trees,  so  that  as  you  look 
down  upon  it  it  is  like  a  city  in  a  huge  gar- 
den* There  are  no  straggling  suburbs  nor 
poor  and  thriftless  neighborhoods.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  huge,  wierd 
dome  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  Tabernacle 
has  a  roof  smooth,  glistening,  gray,  and 
oval ;  large  enough  to  cover  seventeen 
thousand  persons  comfortably  seated,  but 
it  is  placed  on  low  brick  walls  so  that  it 
looks  like  a  monstrous  egg  cut  lengthwise. 
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But  in  spite  of  sunshine  and  beauty  the  air 
is  heavy  with  hidden  sadness.  You  look 
earnestly  into  the  faces  of  all  the  women 
you  see,  and  they  look  like  other  women  ; 
and  even  those  who  have  lived  here  bear 
strong  testimony  to  the  honesty,  industry 
and  purity  of  mormon  wives.  But  the 
women  hate  polygamy,  they  believe  it  is 
right,  and  they  take  it  up  as  a  cross  for 
their  religion,  or  as  martyrs  go  to  the  stake, 
thinking  they*ll  get  to  heaven  by  it,  for  the 
church  teaches  them  that  no  woman  can  go 
to  heaven  unless  she  is  married  to  some 
man. 

—  We  hear  from  Professor  Agassiz  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  He  asserts  it  to 
bear  traces  of  glacial  action  or  to  be  the 
work  of  glaciers.  Professor  Hartt  of  Con- 
ell  university  does  not  agree  with  him,  and 
we  dont  know  who  shall  decide  the  ques- 
tion when  professors  disagree. 

—  A.  writer  from  the  continent  making^ 
comparisons  between  American  women  and 
women  in  France  and  England  thinks  the 
latter  show  a  kind  of  independence,  selfre- 
spect  in  which  the  former  are  lacking.  With 
us,  women  with  their  husbands  in  busi- 
ness, hold  a  nondescript  position,  or  more 
often  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  their 
husbands  affairs,  this  is  attributed  not  to  in- 
tentional wrong  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
so  much  as  to  prejudices  in  our  social  sys- 
tem preventing  women  from  that  self  asser- 
tion which  they  should  possess.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  not  systematic  orderly  and  en- 
ergetic, but  they  lack  concentration  of  pur- 
pose and  external  dignity,  or  the  power 
which  one  mind  produces  over  another.  They 
have  the  power  dormant,  it  should  be  called 
into  action,  as  the  agitation  of  the  present 
day  has  a  tendency  to  do.  This  accounts  for 
much  of  that  morbid  appetite  for  publicity, 
and  desire  for  change  of  occupation  that  spir 
it  of  restlessness  and  discontent  which  leads 
them  to  look  upon  their  lot  as  mean,  when 
really  the  meanness  and  the  poverty  i*  in 
their  manner  of  filling  their  position  and 
doing  their  work.  So  it  is  that  this  move- 
ment for  women  has  the  effect  upon  those 
whose  circumstances  have  been  unfortunate 
of  placing  them  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
so  that  they  are  wild  to  obtain  the  rights 
they  ought  to  have,  and  many  responsibili- 
ties which  they  ought  not  to  have.  But  the 


world  has  ever  emerged  from  terrible  wars, 
presecutions  and  barbarities  which  have 
threatened  to  overwhelm  it,  and  the  wo- 
men who  have  been  forced  like  plants  from 
their  roots,  by  the  tyrany  of  eccentric  laws 
and  olden  customs,  will  swing  back  to  their 
places  to  the  song  of  Liberty,  each  one  fill- 
ing the  sphere  for  which  she  was  made  by 
the  Almighty  hand. 

—  A  French  correspondent  of  the  Nation 
tells  an  interesting  annecdote  of  Paul  Fev- 
al  one  of  the  popular,  sensational  novelists, 
who  used  to  write  three  or  four  novels  at 
the  same  time  for  various  papers.  In  order 
to  find  his  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own 
imagination,  he  had  a  number  of  small  dolls 
for  each  story,  strung  together  in  the  dress 
of  their  role  —  monks,  kings,  duchesses, 
soldiers,  etc.  His  valel  brought  him  the 
string  of  the  novel  he  was  working  at,  and 
each  time  one  of  the  personages  was  killed 
or  died  the  corresponding  doll  was  taken 
off.  One  day  the  valet  forgot  to  take  away 
the  doll  of  a  personage  who  had  come  to 
grief  and  fallen  in  a  duel.  The  result  was 
that  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
novel  appeared  was  soon  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  number  of  astonished  and  angry 
letters,  demanding  to  know  how  it  was  that 
Monsieur  So-and-so,  who  was  killed  a 
month  before,  had  come  to  life  again  I 

—  The  modern  Athens  has  not  the  only 
woman's  club,  we  read  that  under  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city  a  woman's  club  has  been 
organized  and  ratified  by  royal  decree  which 
is  to  provide  work  for  indigent  women  and 
establish  a  cotton  mill,  intended  specially 
for  the  employment  of  women  ;  to  purchase 
the  products  of  female  industry  with  a  view 
to  its  encouragement ;  to  contribute  toward 
the  formation  of  a  class  of  hospital  nurses 
and  the  instruction  of  poor  women  in  do- 
mestic economy ;  to  establish  educational 
institutions  ;  prepare  and  distribute  text 
books  and  other  profitable  works  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  ;  and  to  des- 
seminate  the  knowledge  of  sound  religion 
and  morality.  When  it  is  rich  enough  it  is 
going  to  establish  a  periodical  for  the  in- 
struction of  women.  The  Queen  of  Greece 
has  the  honor  of  vice  presidency.  Truly 
women  can  take  part  where  Queens  and 
Princesses  range  themselves  oa  thdrj^^ 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

....  The  International  Congress  for  the 
Prevention  and  Suppression  of  Crime  held 
its  session  in  Lpndon,  commencing  on  the 
3d  of  July.  The  hall  in  which  the  session 
was  held  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  London, 
and  the  one  in  which  Shakespear  read  his 
own  plays  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  were  Dr.  N. 
Allen  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  from 
Massachusetts ;  one  delegate  from  New 
Jersey,  ex  Gov.  Haines  ;  two  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania ;  seven  from  New  York  ;  two 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  Earl  of  Carna- 
von  presided  and  gave  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  welcomed  the  foreign  delegates 
and  rebuked  the  English  government  for 
its  indifferance  toward  the  Congress  and  its 
humane  purposes.  Speakers  limited  to  ten 
minutes.  The  papers  and  addresses  had 
to  be  rendered  with  the  aid  of  interpreters 
in  English  and  French  and  sometimes  Ger- 
man. These  were  some  of  the  topics  un- 
der discussion. 

The  proper  maximum  of  prisoners  or 
convicts  to  be  detained  in  any  prison  ;  the 
classification  of  prisoners  ;  the  regulation 
of  prison  systems  by  legislation  ;  corporal 
punishment;  the  kind  and  limit  of  instruct 
tion  for  reformatory  treatment ;  training 
schools  for  prison  officers ;  transportation ; 
penal  and  industrial  labor  ;  life  sentences  : 
remission  of  sentences  and  conditional  dis- 
charges ;  supervision  of  discharged  prison- 
ers ;  best  mode  of  aid  to  discharged  pris- 
oners ;  extradition  treaties  between  civilized 
nations  for  the  prevention  and  repression 
of  crime. 

The  subject  of  corporal  punishment 
seems  to  have  elicited  the  most  discussion. 
Its  defenders  are  among  the  English  dele- 
gates, while  the  continental  and  American 
delegates  were  against  the  use  of  the  lash. 
With  regard  to  congregate  and  ceUular  pen- 
itentionary  systems  the  former  claimed  the 
majority,  a  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  C.  L. 
Bruce  of  New  York  on  .the  prevention  of 
juvenile  crime  in  large  cities,  this  paper  was 
followed  by  an  interesting  debate  in  which 
Miss  Carpenter,  so  widely  known  in  con- 
nection with  prison  reform,  took  part.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward    Howe  made  an  appeal  for  un- 


fortunate women,-  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Chase  presented  a  paper  upon  the  need  of 
competent  women  for  the  supervision  and 
administration  of  prison  discipline.  Dr. 
Bellows  gave  a  lecture  by  invitation  on  the 
Life  and  Labors  of  Howard  and  the  English 
Committee  gave  a  soiree  in  Middle  Temple 
Hall,  and  foreign  delegates  and  distinguish- 
ed people  of  London  Society  attended. 

....  The  Japeness  Embassy  have  visited 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  have  now  sailed  for  Europe. 
They  came  with  no  diplomatic  powers,  au- 
thority to  negotiate  a  treaty  was  sent  to 
Washington  from  Japan,  so  it  is  probable 
that  new  commercial  relations  will  be  agreed 
upon.  A  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
change  in  Japan,  is  that  the  Mikado  left 
for  a  six  weeks  journey,  a  thing  never  done 
before,  as  Mikado's  are  expected  to  remain 
at  home,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  This 
shows  the  effect  of  civilization.  There  were 
people  here  in  this  country  that  used  to 
think  that  women  aught  also  to  remain  al- 
ways at  home,  but  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion allows  her  to  leave  home  for  any 
length  of  time  she  pleases,  she  would  be 
happy  no  doubt  to  shake  hands  with  Mika- 
do. 

....  The  recent  strikes  whose  infection 
spread  through  all  the  principal  industrial 
crafts  has  subsided,  although  there  was 
much  agitation  and  much  organisation,  less 
than  three  months  has  seen  it  all  over. 
There  has  been  much  intemperate  talk  and 
much  hard  feeling,  and  a  great  loss  of  mon- 
ey and  a  great  deal  of  privation  and  suffer- 
ing, if  something  valuable  has  been  learned 
both  by  laboring  men  and  by  capitalists  it 
is  some  compensation.  The  relations  of 
labor  to  capital  are  unsatisfactory  and  the 
laborer  is  too  often  poorly  paid  and  does 
not  receive  his  share  oi  the  profits,  but  how 
the  wrongs  are  to  be  righted  is  another  of 
the  j>roblems  remaining  to  be  solved,  but  is  it 
questionable  as  to  its  being  solved  by  wid- 
ening the  gulf  between  labor  and  capital. 
Labor  made  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
would  go  some  ways  towards  securing  the 
ends  desired,  but  the  present  evils  are  ma- 
ny, and  will  not  be  righted  speedily. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FROM  this  time  forward  there  was  a 
change.  Mr.  Caudius,  who  had  hith- 
erto met  my  repelling  demeanor  with  a 
grave,  serious  fiicc  and  perfectly  reserved 
manner,  now  retired  not  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  stand-point  on  which  he  had  taken 
footing  that  evening.  He  had  once  flung 
his  arms  supportingly  around  me,  and  now 
it  seemed  as  if  this  were  to  be  continued 
invisibly  to  all  eternity.  My  timid  flight  at 
sight  of  him,  my  persistently  drooped  eye- 
i  ds  when  he  spoke  with  me,  my  silence  in 
Ills  company,  all  was  without  effect  —  he 
spoke  constantly  in  the  warm  tones  which 
tie  had  once  used,  and  his  beaming,  serene 
brehead  was  never  wrinkled.  He  held  me 
IS  in  iron  bands,  without  touching  me,  and 
he  declaration  that  he  should  know  how 
:o  protect  me,  be  made  true  in  every  re- 
spect 

Our  arrangement  regarding  my  writing 
or  the  hrm  was  carried  into  operation.  I 
eceived  the  work  through  Miss  Fliedner, 
md  returned  it,  happy,  into  her  hands, 
preatly  astonished  that  so  very  much  mon- 
^  could  be  earned  by  writing,  for  cares 
lever  came  near  me  now,  yet  a  small  sum 
ilways  remained  in  my  purse. 

What  a  change  !  I  felt  myself  irrevoca- 
)ly  ensnared,  bound  hst  to  another  soul, 
md  yet  I  no  longer  envied  the  birds  who 
night  fly  freely  over  my  native  heath.  For 
he  sake  of  M^  on€  I  forgot  myself  and  the 
vhole  world,  and  also  the  £eict  that  I  had 
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two  sins  on  my  conscience  —  that  of  false- 
hood and  of  silent  complicity  in  a  secret  of 
such  importance  to  him. 

Charlotte  I  met  but  seldom  alone.  The 
day  after  that  turbulent  evening  she  came 
to  my  room,  and  stopping  on  the  threshold 
said  in  bitter  tones,  "  I  will  not  touch  you 
with  the  tip  of  my  finger,  not  even  with  the 
breath  of  my  mouth.  I  only  wish  to  make 
peace  with  you,  little  princess.  Forgive 
me  what  I  did  to  you  I " 

I  sprang  up  and  grasped  both  her  hands. 

"  Have  you  seen,"  she  continued,  "  how 
I  yesterday  led  our  tyrant  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  abyss  ?  He  is  lost !  With  closed 
mouth  and  suppressed  heart-beats  I  go 
around  in  his  house  ;  every  mouthful  that 
I  eat  is  embittered  by  anger,  by  inward  in- 
dignation ;  bijt  I  endure  it  —  I  must  pro- 
tect our  valuable  secret  in  that  desk ;  I 
dare  not  go  before  Dagobert  comes.  O, 
how  I  shall  shout  for  joy  when  at  last  the 
door  of  that  tradesman's  house  is  forever 
shut  behind  me  and  I  may  set  my  foot  on 
the  floor  of  my  parents'  house  !  " 

Thus  with  feelings  of  joy  and  depressing 
anxiety,  with  inward  strife  and  again  bliss- 
ful composuie,  week  after  week  passed,  and 
now  came  the  last  days  of  January  and  with 
them  Dagobert;  and  while  dreading  the 
event,  I  yet  said  to  myself  that  a  quick,  lib- 
erating, painful  stroke  was  preferable  to 
this  vibrating  between  hope  and  fear  ;  then 
I  might  speak  and  penitently  confess  my 
indiscretion. 
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These  were  heavy  days  for  me,  for  also 
my  father  seemed  suddenly,  mysteriously 
changed.  He  ate  nothing,  and  by  night  I 
heard  him  wandering  up  and  down.  A  flood 
of  strange  letters  from  all  directions  poured 
in  upon  him,  and  with  each  new  one  as  he 
hastily  tore  it  open,  the  feverish  glow  on 
his  sunken  cheeks  increased.  Anxiously  I 
listened  to  his  muttered  soliloquies,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  but  could 
not  understand  a  word  and  ventured  not  to 
ask  in  order  not  to  make  him  impatient. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  hour,  when  this 
uneasiness  so  hardly  repressed,  at  last 
broke  through.  It  was  one  of  those  dreary, 
dark,  winter  afternoons,  which  lie  like  lead 
on  the  earth  and  on  the  souls  of  men.  After  ^ 
dinner,  my  father  retired  to  his  chamber 
with  the  package  of  newspapers  just  ar- 
rived. In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  him  spring 
up  and  run  up  the  stairs  to  the  library. 
Anxiously  I  followed  him. 

"  Father ! "  I  cried  imploringly,  and  flung 
my  arms  around  him.  I  must  have  looked 
frightened,  for  he  smoothed  my  hair  with 
both  hands  and  evidently  exerted  himself 
to  appear  composed. 

"It  is  nothing,  Lorrie,"  said  he.  "Go 
down  again,  my  child.  The  people  lie  1 
They  grudge  your  father  his  fame  —  they 
know  that  it  will  be  a  death-blow  to  him,  it 
they  call  in  question  his  authority.  And 
now  they  come  in  crowds,  and  every  one 
lias  a  stone  in  his  hand.  Yes,  stone  him ! 
stone  him  !  he  has  shone  altogether  too 
long !  " 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  looked  over 
jny  head  toward  the  door.  A  lady  had 
noiselessly  entered,  a  tall  figure  in  black 
velvet  cloak  and  broad  ermine  collar.  She 
threw  back  a  white  veil  —  heavens,  what 
beauty !  Eyes,  black  as  ebony,  forehead 
white,  and  on  the  cheeks  a  delicate  pink 
flush. 

My  father  stared  at  her  astonished,  as 
with  a  sweeping  step  she  came  towards  us. 
A  gentle  smile  played  around  her  lips,  and 
she  cast  an  arch  side-glance  up  to  my  fa- 
ther —  it  looked  charming,  almost  childish- 
ly unconstrained ;  and  yet  I  thought,  be- 
hind these  innocent  gestures  an  anxious 
heart  must  beat,  for  the  rosy  lips  quivered 
nervously. 


"  He  does  not  know  me,"  she  said  in 
pleasing  tones  as  my  father  remained  silent 
"  I  must  remind  him  of  the  time  when  we  " 
played  in  the  garden  in  Hanover,  when  the 
older  sister  must  gallop  around  as  his 
horse,  and  had  to  feel  Wilibald's  whip  — 
do  you  know  me  now  ?  " 

My  father  started  back,  as  if  out  of  the 
velvet  cloak  of  the  beautiful  woman  came 
the  claws  of  a  monster.  With  an  icy  glance 
he  measured  her  from  head  to  foot  — never 
would  I  have  believed  that  this  man,  so  ir- 
resolute in  all  his  bearing,  could  assume 
such  a  firm  stamp  of  repelling  coldness. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  that 
Christine  Wolf,  who.  to  be  sure,  once  lived 
in  the  house  of  my  father,  Mr.  von  Sassen, 
has  actually  crossed  my  threshold,"  sstld 
he  sternly. 

"Wilibald— " 

"  I  must  beg  to  remind  you,"  he  inter- 
rupted with  a  repelling  gesture,  "  we  have 
nothing  in  common  with  one  another. 
Were  it  only  the  misled  one,  who,  out  of  an 
unconquerable  inclination  for  art,  had  se- 
cretly forsaken  the  maternal  house,  I  would 
receive  her  at  once  —  but  with  a  tAi€/  1 
will  have  nothing  to  do." 

"  O,  my  God  !  "  She  clasped  her  hands 
and  cast  a  distressed  look  up  towards 
heaven  —  I  could  not  conceive  how  he 
could  resist  this  madonna  glance,  although 
the  word  **  thief"  had  thrilled  me  like  an 
electric  shock  — "  Wilibald,  be  merciftil ! 
Do  not  judge  so  sternly  this  one  youthful 
sin  !  Could  I  then  begin  the  so  longed-for 
career  with  empty  hands  ?  My  mother  al- 
lowed me  not  a  penny,  that  you  know  ;  and 
yet  it  was  so  little,  so  insignificant  the  sum 
which  I  demanded  from  the  rich  woman — " 

"Only  twelve  thousand  thalers,  which 
you  took  out  of  a  locked  secretary — " 

"  Had  I  not  a  right  to  it,  Wilibald  ?  Say 
yourself." 

"  And  also  to  the  diamonds  of  our  guest, 
the  Baroness  Hanke,  which  disappeared 
with  you,  and  which  my  mother,  at  great 
sacrifice,  must  replace  to  preserve  our  house 
from  public  disgrace  ?  " 

"  False  !  false  !  "  she  screamed. 

"  Go  out,  Lorrie, —  this  is  not  for  3rou  to 
hear  !  "  said  my  father  to  me^  leading  me 
to'  the  door. 
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"  No,  do  not  go,  sweet  child  !  Be  mer- 
ciful, and  help  me  to  convince  him  that  I 
am  innocent  And  you  are  Leonore  I  O^ 
your  sweet,  happy  eyes  !  "  She  drew  me 
towards  her  and  kissed  my  eyelids — her 
soft  velvet  cloak  fell  over  me,  while  a  deli- 
cious violet  perfume  streamed  from  her 
bosom  and  really  intoxicated  me. 

With  harsh  hand  my  father  drew  me  from 
her  grasp.  "  Do  not  delude  my  innocent 
child  ! "  he  cried  angrily,  and  led  me  out  of 
the  room. 

I  went  down  the  stairs  and  cowered  on 
the  Jov^st  step  as  if  stupefied.  This  then, 
was  my  Aunt  Christine,  "  the  disgrace  of 
the  family."  as  Use  called  her,  the  "  star  " 
as  she  called  herself.  A  star,  she  was,  this 
bewitching,  beautiful  woman !  All  which 
till  now  I  had  seen  of  female  beauty  grew 
pale  beside  this  charm  of  color,  this  youth- 
ful tint  on  the  face  of  my  aunt.  How  heavy 
and  luxuriant  the  black  ringlets  lay  on  the 
white  ermine  !  How  this  unwrinkled  fore- 
head shone,  and  the  fine  veins  in  delicate 
blue  rippled  down  over  the  temples  !  Ah  ! 
and  this  melodious,  persuasive  voice,  it  was 
there  again  —  the  waters  had  helped  her. 
The  slender  hands  which  had  so  softly 
grasped  me  and  drawn  me  to  the  bosom  of 
the  fascinating  woman  —  they  were  said  to 
have  stolen  I  No,  no,  the  indignation  of 
my  aunt  refuted  the  accusation  entirely  — 
did  I  not  also  see  the  tears  shining  in  her 
eyes? 

The  interview  did  not  last  long.  The 
door  opened,  "  God  may  forgive  you,"  I 
heard  my  aunt  say,  then  her  train  rustled 
down  the  stairs.  Her  step  grew  slower 
and  slower, —  sadly  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  eyes  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  I 
sprang  up  the  steps  and  grasped  her  hand. 

"  Aunt  Christine  ! "  I  cried,  deeply 
shocked. 

Her  hand  slowly  fell  and  she  looked  at 
me  with  a  sad  smile.  "  My  little  angel,  the 
comfort  of  my  eyes,  you  do  not  believe  I 
am  a  guilty  woman  ? "  she  said,  gently 
stroking  my  chin.  "  These  wicked,  wicked 
men,  how  they  hunt  me  through  life  with 
their  calumnies  !  What  have  I  already  had 
to  endure  !  And  in  what  a  fearful  position 
am  I  now,  when  your  stem  father  so  relent- 
lessly casts  me  out  ?    Child,  I  have  not  a 


roof  over  me,  nor  a  pillow  on  which  by 
night  I  could  lay  my  head  !  With  the  last 
penny  in  my  pocket  have  I  wearily  reached 
K .  I  wanted  to  see  you,  you,  my  lit- 
tle Leonore  !  God  in  heaven !  a  shelter 
lor  a  few  days  only,  then  I  could  help  my- 
self." 

That  was  a  painful  position  for  me.  I 
would  have  given  her  my  own  bed  at  once, 
and  have  slept  on  the  straw,  so  did  this 
woman  fascinate  me  ;  but  I  dared  not  keep 
her  in  the  house  against  my  father's  will.  I 
thought  of  Miss  Fliedner  ;  she  was  so  kind 
and  ready  to  help,  she  would  advise  me. 
Without  saying  a  word,  I  led  my  aunt  down 
the  stairs  and  over  the  gravel  walks  —  she 
following  me  as  docile  as  a  child.  We  were 
just  turning  into  a  path  in  the  grove  when 
we  met  Charlotte  and  Dagobert ;  the  latter 
I  had  not  seen  since  his  return,  but  I  acted 
as  if  I  did  not  observe  the  hand  which  he 
smilingly  extended  to  me,  while  I  intro- 
duced my  companion  to  Charlotte.  With 
surprise  I  saw  a  sudden  emotion  flash  over 
the  face  of  my  aunt  — she  would  have 
spoken,  but  not  a  sound  came  over  her  lips. 

Charlotte  bowed  haughtily,  and  with  a 
scrutinizing  glance  examined  her  closely. 

"Miss  Fliedner  will  hardly  be  able  to 
advise  you,"  said  she  coldly  to  me,  as  in  a 
few  words  I  told  her  my  intentions,  "  and 
still  less  help  you  —  we  have  very  little 
room  in  the  front  house.  If  I  might  advise 
you,  then  go  to  your  friends  the  Helldorfs— 
they  certainly  have  a  room  where  you  could 
lodge  your  aunt." 

I  turned  away  angrily  and  my  aunt  hasti- 
ly let  her  veil  fall.  At  that  moment  the 
gardener  Schafer  passed  and  bowed  to  us. 
The  little  Swiss  cottage  was  his  property, 
and  I  knew  that  the  so-called  "  best  room  " 
of  his  deceased  wife  was  often  let  to 
strangers.  I  ran  after  him  and  inquired  — 
he  was  immediately  ready  to  receive  my 
aunt,  and  begged  her  to  come  with  him,  all 
was  in  "  the  best  of  order."  Without  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  the  brother  and  sister  she 
walked  away  with  the  old  man  ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  some  violent  emotion  impelled 
her,  Schafer  could  hardly  keep  step  with 
her,  and  I  in  spite  of  my  exertions  remain . 
ed  far  behind. 
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who  has  rained  down  upon  you  ! "  whis- 
pered Charlotte  to  me.  '"  She  will  be  no 
honor  to  you — the  rouge  sits  a  finger-thick 
on  her  face  !  And  this  imitation  theatre- 
ermine  I  pshaw  !  Child,  you  have  most  re- 
markable relations  —  a  grandmother  who 
was  a  born  Jewess,  and  now  this  actress 
aunt,  with  her  paint  and  varnish  !  Apropos, 
don't  come  too  late  to-night  -—  Uncle  Eric, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  lays  out  a  fine 
sum  of  money — the  conservatory  is  to  be 
illuminated." 

Dagobert  was  following  my  aunt  with  his 
eyes,  "  I  do  not  know  —  I  must  have  met 
that  woman  somewhere,"  said  he  thought- 
fully — "  I  cannot  think  where  — " 

"  Oh,  that  is  very  easy  to  say  —  you  will 
have  seen  her  on  the  s'tage  somewhere," 
said  Charlotte,  urging  him  away.  , 

Deeply  embittered  I  looked  after  them. 
Poor  aunt !  Yes,  she  was  an  unfortunate 
woman,  persecuted  by  mankind  —  and  now 
the  only  thing  which  she  still  possessed, 
her  beauty,  was  said  to  be  a  painted 
one. 

I  thought  the  room  which  Schaier  offered 
us  very  pretty  and  comfortable.  "Small 
and  low,"  said  my  aunt.  "  I  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  such,  but  I  can  adapt  myself 
for  a  time  —  with  a  good  will  one  can  do 
anything  ;  isn't  so,  my  darling  ?  " 

She  threw  off  bonnet  and  cloak  and  stood 
before  me  in  a  royal  blue  velvet  dress.  On 
the  seams  and  the  elbows,  to  be  sure,  the 
showy  dress  looked  faded  and  worn,  but  it 
covered  a  tall,  elegant  figure,  aad  a  small 
trail  completed  her  really  majestic  appear- 
ance, while  her  dazzling  white  neck  was 
fully  displayed  in  her  low-cut  dress.  And 
what  hair !  Over  her  forehead  rippled  the 
deep  black  ringlets  that  fell  long  and  full 
over  back  and  breast,  and  yet,  most  abun- 
dant braids  encircled  the  finely-formed 
head  —  how  that  head  could  bear  this 
almost  fabulous  magnificence,  I  could  not 
conceive,  but  still  less,  that  it  could  move 
under  this  mass  so  quickly  and  grace- 
fuUy. 

My  unconcealed  admiration  she  certainly 
read  on  my  face.  "  Now,  little  Leonore, 
does  your  aunt  please  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  are  too  beautiful ! "  I  cried, 
enthusiastic.    "  And  so  young,,  so  young— • 


how  is  that  possible  ?    You  are  yet  three 
years  older  than  my  father !  " 

"  Silly  thing,  one  does  not  cry  that  out  to 
all  the  winds  of  heaven ! "  she  said  with  a 
forced  smile,  laying  her  hand  on  my  mouth. 
Her  eyes  moved  seeking  around  the  room 
and  fell  on  a  small  looking-glass.  "Ah, 
but  that  will  not  do,  no  —  that  really  will 
not  do  !  In  this  thing  one  can  see  only  the 
tip  of  one's  nose.  How  shall  I  make  my 
toilet  ?  I  am  no  peasant  woman,  child —  I 
am  used  to  living  princely !  One  likes  to 
adapt  one's  self  sometimes^  but  that  I  really 
cannot  have !  See,  you  will  provide  me 
with  another  glass  ;  a  respectable  one,  so 
that  at  least  7  may  have  something  like  my 
accustomed  order  ?  Over  there  in  the  villa 
where  you  are  just  now  living,  there  must 
certainly  be  some  superfluous  ornaments. 
Dear  child —  in  confidence  —  every  atten- 
tion, which  you  show  me  in  this  passing 
moment  of  adversity  will  be  later  repaid 
you  a  thousand  times  firom  another  side. 
You  may  confidently  provide  me  what  is 
necessary  for  my  comfort— I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  it" 

**  How  can  I  do  that,  aunt  ?  The  furni- 
ture in  our  rooms  belongs  to  Mr.Claudius." 

She  smiled. 

"  I  could  not  change  the  positipn  of  a 
single  chair  in  the  Caroline-joy,  but  per- 
haps Mrs.  Helldorf  will  give  us  what  we 
need  —  we  will  go  up  there." 

I  felt  very  much  depressed  by  Mrs.  Hell- 
dorfs  reception  of  my  beautiful  and  splen- 
didly dressed  protege.  It  was  of  no  use 
that  my  aunt  with  her  irresistible  sweet 
voice  said  a  thousand  flattering  things,  and 
called  the  children  golden-haired  angels. 
My  firiend's  face  lost  nothing  of  its  cool,  dis- 
trustful reserve,  and  when  at  last  I  hesitat- 
ingly brought  forward  my  entreaty  for  a 
looking-glass,  siie  grew  stifl"  as  a  statue, 
took  down  her  tolerably  large  mirror  —  her 
only  one  —  delivered  it  to  my  aunt  and  said 
with  unmistakable  scorn,  "  I  can  manage  to 
do  without  it 

"  Be  careful,  Leonore,  I  eflamestly  beg  of 
you,"  she  whispered  to  me,  "  I  too  will  be 
on  the  watch." 

I  laid  my  little  purse  on  my  aunt's  table, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  returned  to  the 
Caroline-joy. 
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CHAPTER    XXDC. 

I  found  my  father  wandering  around 
among  the  silent,  pale  forms  in  the  antiquity 
cabinet ;  be  did  not  speak  a  word  about  the 
outcast  sister,  perhaps  he  wished  me  to  for- 
get the  whole  affair  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  in  the  spacious  unheat- 
ed  halL  "  You  will  take  cold  here,  father," 
said  I  grasping  his  hand  —  it  was  glowing 
like  a  fire,  and  ah,  how  the  eyes  burned  in 
their  deep  sockets. 

'•Take  cold?  It  is  delightful  here  — I 
fed  as  if  a  cool  bandage  were  laid  around 
my  head." 

i*  But  it  is  late  " —  I  remarked  hesitating 
—  ''and  you  must  put  your  dress  in  order 
a  little.  You  have  forgotten  that  to-night 
the  Princess  comes  to  see  the  conservatory 
illuminated." 

"  Good  heavens,  what  do  I  care  for  the 
conservatory !"  he  cried  impatiently.  "  Do 
you  want  to  make  me  crazy  with  your  many 
fa'ghts  and  the  exhalations  of  the  flowers 
which  always  effect  my  nerves  ?  —  Non- 
sense !  Nonsense  ! !  What  concern  is  the 
Princess  to  me  ?    What  the  Duke  !" 

With  a  violent  gesture  he  accidentally 
overthrew  a  charming  statuette  and  strange! 
he  who  handled  his  antiquities  with  tender- 
est  touch  scarcely  turned  his  head  to  look 
at  the  mischief  done. 

I  sought  to  soothe  him.  "  Just  as  you 
like,  Either  ;  I  will  send  word  declining  for 
us  both." 

"  No,  no,  you  will  go  at  all  events,  Lor- 
ric,"  he  said  in  a  milder  tone.  "I  wish  it 
on  account  of  the  Princess,  she  i^  fond  of 
you ;  besides  I  would  like  to  be  alone  this 
evening." 

I  woold  not  oppose  him  farther  ^ncl  went 
down  to  niy  room  and  made  my  toilette, 
that  is,  I  took  once  more  the  pearls  of  my 
grandmother  out  of  the  casket  and  twisted 
the  long  necklace  among  my  curls.  Mag- 
nificently lustrous,  and  also  &r  more  strik- 
ing and  pretentious  than  on  the  neck,  the 
bkiish  shimmering  drops  lay  heavy  on  the 
dark  hair  —  and  that  was  what  I  wished  i 
who  knew  when  the  Princess  might  come 
again  to  the  Claudius  house  ? 

It  was  late  when  at  last  I  walked  over 
the  bridge  toward  the  conservatory.  What 
a  brilliant  sight ;  the  moon  WoS  dispersing 


the  clouds,  and  the  glass  house  lay  in  the 
midst  of  the  snowy  field,  like  an  emerald 
rosette  on  white  velvet 

"  Ah,  good  evening,  my  child  !"  cried  the 
Princess  as  I  stepped  toward  her,  where 
she  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ferns. 
"  Little  princess  of  the  heath,  how  elf-like 
you  come  hers  among  us!"  she  jested. 
"  Might  one  not  think  the  fountain  here 
has  suddenly  thrown  you  forth  ? —  Child, 
you  really  do  not  know  what  a  valuable 
treasure  you  carry  there  so  carelessly  in 
your  splendid  wild  curls  I" 

"Yes,  your  highness,  I  know  it  —  the 
pearls  are  the  last  remains  of  a  great  prop- 
erty," I  replied,  striving  to  speak  with  com- 
posure. "  My  poor  grandmother,  when  by 
her  desire  these  were  laid  around  my  neck' 
said  that  they  had  seen  much  fiimily  happi- 
ness but  also  had  been  forced  to  flee  with 
their  owners  before  the  Scaffold  and  other 
tortures  which  Christian  intolerance  or- 
dained for  the  Jews  — for  my  dear  grand- 
mother was  a  Jewess  bom,  Jacobsohn  of 
Hanover." 

I  sharply  emphasized  these  last  words  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice  and  turned  towards 
Mr.  Claudius.  What  cared  I  for  the  arro- 
gant attendants  of  the  Princess  who  look- 
ed up  askance  at  her  ?  What  did  it  concern 
me  that  the  handsome  Dagobert  there  twis- 
ted angrily  his  fine  moustache  and  with  a 
contemptuous  turn  of  his  head  whispered 
to  Charlotte  ?  I  saw  the  joyful  surprise  in 
Mr.  Claudius'  face ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  stretch  out  his  anns  to  me  and  draw 
me  out  of  that  whole  pitiful  company  to  his 
proud,  strong  heart,  because  I  had  courage- 
ously drawn  down  upon  me  the  contempt 
of  this  aristocratic  caste,  that  I  might  wiii 
again  Ailr  esteem. 

"Ah,  see  now !  that  is  a  very  piquant  dis- 
covery !"  exclaimed  the  Princess.  "  Now  I 
know  too,  how  my  fiivorite  has  this  genuine 
oriental  profile.  Yes,  yes,  such  a  black- 
haired  maiden  with  the  quicksilver  feet  may 
it  well  have  been  who  cajoled  Herod  to  de- 
liver to  her  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ! 
When  you  come  to  me  again  I  must  hear 
more  about  this  interesting  grandmother, 
my  child."  She  drew  the  pearls  deeper  ov- 
er my  forehead,  while  her  fingers^  glided 
softly  thro'  my  loose  hair.    "I  love  her 
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heartily,  this  little  Rebecca  with  the  pure 
childish  heart  and  the  thoughtless  prattling 
mouth  ;"  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  me. 

Ah,  this  time  my  prattle  had  been  no 
thoughtlessness  ;  that  he  knew  best  of  all, 
whose  eyes  did  not  turn  away  from  me  now. 
When  the  company  left  the  conservatory  to 
take  tea  in  the  front  house,  I  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  run  back  into  the  garden  to  the 
bridge  and  look  up  to  the  library  windows; 
the  curtains  were  not  drawn,  and  on  my  fa- 
ther's table  the  lamp  was  quietly  burning  ; 
but  this  was  not  enough  for  me  and  I  ran 
over  to  the  house  up  the  stairs  and  listened 
at  his  door.  All  was  still,  and  perfectly  at 
ease  I  returned  to  the  front  house. 

I  entered  Charlotte's  room  ;  it  was  emp- 
ty ;  on  the  open  piano  burned  two  lights, 
and  out  of  the  parlor  where  the  portrait  of 
the  handsome  Lothairhung,  resounded  the 
clatter  of  tea-cups,  and  loud  conversation. 
As  I  stood  here  hesitating,  Charlotte  enter- 
ed accompanied  by  Dagobert. 

"  The  Princess  wishes  to  hear  me  sing," 
said  she  to  me  turning  over  the  notes. 
"  Where  did  you  come  from,  and  where 
have  you  been  hiding,  child  ?  They  missed 
you." 

<'  I  was  anxious  about  my  father  and  have 
been  looking  after  him  —  he  is  unwell  — " 

"Unwell?"  laughed  Dagobert  "Yes, 
yes,  a  bad,  a  very  suspicious  sickness  1  I 
have  just  learned  in  the  club  some  very  in- 
teresting news  —  people  talk  of  nothing  else 
and  thro*  the  city  runs  like  wild-fire  the 
joyful  news,  that  archaeology  swindle  lies 
at  the  last  gasp.  In  a  short  time,  Charlotte, 
we  shall  have  some  other  fashion.  Thank- 
ful am  I  that  one  no  longer  needs  mangle 
one's  tongue  with  this  Crecian,  Roman, 
Egyptian  gibberish  —  it  has  been  hard 
enough  !  And  in  the  very  moment  when 
your  papa  begins  to  reel  in  the  saddle,  you 
with  a  delightful  naivete  tell  that  he  is  de- 
scended straight  from  the  Jews  —  that  will 
break  him  completely  ;"  and  he  flung  his 
hands  across  the  piano-keys  with  most  bril- 
iant  execution.  "  Yes,  that  was  a  little  stu- 
pidity of  yours ;  don't  be  offended,"  reproved 
Charlotte.  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  direct 
falsehoods  ;  I  also  would  not  —  but  in  such 
cases  one  takes  the  middle  course  —  one 
keeps  silent." 


Dagobert  commenced  the  prelude  and 
Charlotte's  powerful  voice  accompanied 
him. 

What  had  happened  ?  I  feit  bewildered- 
With  inexpressible  bitterness  I  looked  at 
the  despicable  man  —  "  achaeology-swin- 
dle  "  he  called  my  father  s  performances  ; 
he,  who  as  the  submissive  pupil  had  pressed 
himself  upon  my  father,  who  often  enough 
had  complained  of  the  "  intrusive,  senseless 
disturber."  So  much  I  understood,  my  fa- 
ther's position  was  shaken,  and  the  coward- 
ly throng  who  once  fawned  upon  him  now 
turned  against  the  falling  man. 

I  had  no  desire  to  go  into  the  room  where 
the  company  were  assembled  and  stepped 
into  an  adjoining  one,  seating  myself  in  a 
dark  comer,  from  which  I  could  overlook 
the  large  parlor  and  the  tea-table. 

"  You  have  a  fine  voice,  Miss  Claudius," 
said  the  Princess  as  Charlotte  at  the  end  of 
her  song  returned  to  the  table.  "  Especial- 
ly in  the  middle  notes  it  reminds  me  of  the 
mezzc-soprano  of  my  sister  Sidonie.  And 
also  your  spirited,  fiery  delivery  recalls  long 
past  times  —  my  sister  preferred  the  vehe- 
ment, wild  original  style  to  the  simple  ele- 
giac song." 

"If  you  will  permit  me,"  said  Charlotte 
quickly,  "  I  too  would  like  to  sing  to  you 
such  wild  original  music.  I  am  very  fond 
of  the  Tarantella — it  intoxicates  me — 
"Gialaluna— "" 

"I  must  beg  you  not  to  sing  the  Taran- 
tella, Charlotte,"  interrupted  Mr.  Claudi- 
us gravely,  his  voice  was  steady,  but  his 
face  turned  pale,  and  there  was  a  gloomy 
frown  on  his  forehead. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Claudius,"  said  the 
Princess,  "  I  share  your  antipathy.  This 
Tarantella  was  all  the  rage  in  my  time  —  it 
was  the  parade-horse  of  all  singers  by  pro- 
fession, and  to  my  vexation  Sidonie  also  was 
passionately  fond  of  singing  it.  For  me 
it  is  too  bacchantish  wild." 

She  arose  from  the  table,  and  proposed 
that  the  company  should  disperse  about 
the  rooms  to  see  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  ancient  house,  in  doing  which  she  con- 
trived to  be  left  alone  in  the  small  ante- 
room adjoining  the  parlor  where  she  exam- 
ined some  curious  tapestry  work. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Miss  von  Sassen 
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is  ?"  asked  Mr.  Claudius  of  Miss  Fliedner 
who  was  just  entenng  the  room  where  I 
was  sitting. 

"  Here  I  am  Mr.  Claudius,"  said  I  ris- 
ing. 

''Ah,  my  little  heroine!" he  exclaimed 
without  considering  that  others  might  hear 
,bis  remarks,  as  Miss  Fliedner  retired  to  the 
tea-table.  "  In  the  darkest  comer,  have 
you  buried  yourself,"  he  continued  in  a 
lower  voice,  **just  to-day  when  I  would  like 
to  pour  all  the  light  in  the  old  house  over 
the  little  princess  of  the  heath  !  Do  you 
know  on  t)iis  delightful  evening  I  celebrate 
a  kind  of  second  birth?  I  was  yet  very 
young  when  I  condemned  myself  to  walk 
in  the  sedate  paths  of  age.  Stem  and  un- 
relenting I  suppressed  the  gushing  springs 
ot  youth  in  my  heart  —  I  would  no  longer 
be  young  —  and  now  when  I  in  reality  no 
longer  should  be  so,  they  burst  forth  irre- 
pressibly  and  demand  their  rights,  their 
prescribed  outlawed  rights  !  And  I,  with- 
out any  will,  surrender  myself  to  them  —  I 
am  unspeakably  happy  to  feel  young  again, 
as  if  neither  years  nor  sad  experienees  had 
touched  this  precious  treasure  in  my  breast 
— is  not  that  foolish  in  the  "  old,  very  old 
man  "  whom  you  first  saw  on  the  heath  ?" 

My  head  sank  on  my  heaving  breast ;  all 
my  cares  for  my  father,  my  distress  about 
Charlotte,  all  vanished  before  the  trembling 
tones  which  fell  half  whispered  upon  my 
ear ;  and  he  must  have  known  what  was 
going  on  within  me. 

"  Lenore,"  said  he  bending  down  over 
me,  "we  will  think  that  we  two  are  alone, 
all  alone  in  the  old  merchant-house  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  all  those  there — " 
he  nodded  towards  the  other  parlors. — "I 
know  for  whom  your  courageous  confess- 
ion was  meant  to-day  —  I  claim  all  the  joy 
of  that  moment  for  myself  alone,  against 
the  whole  world,  yes,  against  yourself  even, 
if  you  in  your  old  defiance  attempt  to  deny 
it  Our  souLs  touch  one  another,  tho'  you, 
hard  enough,  hinder  me  from  grasping  in 
reality  the  hand  which  once  defiantly  threw 
my  gold  at  my  feet" 

He  stepped  quickly  to  the  piano  and  sud- 
denly there  fell  on  my  ear  harmonies  which 
threw  me  into  a  kind  of  transport.  These 
delightful  melodies  belonged  to  me,  to  this 


little  insignificant  creature  alone  —  they 
had  "  nothing  to  do  "  with  those  whose  chat- 
tering voices  resounded  out  of  the  distant 
rooms.  Yes,  high  up  gushed  the  liberated 
springs  of  youth  in  the  heart  of  the  deeply 
wounded  man  who  had  wished  to  atone  for 
an  outburst  of  youthful  passion  by  entire 
renunciation  of  all  life's  happiness,  and  en- 
joyments. 

I  could  not  let  any  one  see  me,  and  fled 
into  one  of  the  deep  window-niches  of  the 
parlor,  behind  the  heavy  silk  curtains, 
which  I  drew  as  closely  as  possible  togeth- 
er, here  I  might  let  my  cheeks  flush  and 
my  eyes  glow  in  their  happiness. 

For  a  moment  all  was  still  in  the  empty 
parlor.  I  could  hear  every  note  of  the  mu- 
sic and  now  and  then  a  distant  laugh  or 
merry  word  from  the  guests,  then  suddenly 
with  soft  step  the  Princess  entered  the 
room,  looking  about  suspiciously,  but  when 
assured  that  she  was  alone,  she  drew  out  a 
book  from  her  pocket,  and  standing  before 
Lothair's  picture  commenced  making  a  has- 
ty sketch  o  the  portrait  In  my  hiding- 
place  I  started,  foe  I  suddenly  saw  into  the 
heart  of  the  proud  princely  lady,  and  said  to 
myself  that  she  would  give  willingly  a  year's 
life,  if  she  might  have  that  picture  on  the 
wall  for  her  own.  No  one  sjrmpathized 
more  with  her  at  that  moment  than  I,  the 
happy  ope,  to  whom  "  that  other  soul"  was 
speaking  in  thrilling  melodies.  But  now  it 
seemed  as  if  I  must  spring  up  and  take 
book  and  pencil  out  of  her  hand  to  conceal 
them,  for  she  did  not  hear  steps  approach- 
ing thro'  the  long  suite  of  rooms  ;  she  did 
not  look  up  as  Charlotte,  casting  a  side- 
glance  at  her,  glided  noiselessly  thro'  the 
parlor  and  astonished  started  back  as  she 
recognized  in  the  piano-player,  Mr.  Claudi- 
us. Before  I  was  aware  of  it,  she  had  softly 
closed  the  doon  and  stood  behind  the  Prin- 
cess. The  mstling  of  her  dress  made  the 
lady  look  up,  she  quickly  closed  the  book 
and  measured  the  intruder  with  an  indig- 
nant glance. 

"  Madam,  I  know,  I  am  displaying  a  tact- 
lessness difficult  to  excuse,"  said  Charlotte 
—  I  could  discern  in  her  voice  how  every 
fibre  in  the  strong  self-confident  girl  was 
strained  —  "  It  is  a  favorable  moment  which 
I  boldly  seize,  without  having  permission 
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to  speak  alone  with  your  highness ;  but  I  do 
not  know  how  otherwise  to  help  myselfl  If 
your  highness  were  to  grant  me  an  audience 
in  your  castle  at  any  hour,  I  believe  I  should 
not  find  the  courage  to  say  that  which  I 
here  confidentially  venture  under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  eyes  — ;"  and  she  pointed 
to  Lothair's  picture. 

The  Princess  looked  at  her  in  the  great- 
est astonishment.  *'And  what  have  you  to 
say  to  me  ?" 

Charlotte  sank  on  her  knees,  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  lady  and  carried  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Your  highness,  help  me  and  my  broth- 
er to  our  rights  V*  she  pleaded  in  a  halt- 
choked  voice.  **We  are  defrauded  of  our  true 
name ;  we  must  eat  the  bread  of  favor, 
while  we  have  rightful  claims  to  a  consider- 
able fortune  and  could  have  long  stood  on 
our  own  feet  In  our  veins  flows  proud  no- 
ble blood  and  yet  we  are  bound  in  fetters 
to  this  trading-house  and  are  violently  forc- 
ed into  the  position  of  common  citizens  — *' 

''  Rise,  and  collect  yourself^  Miss  Clau- 
dius," interrupted  the  Princess.  "  Tell  me 
first  of  all  wAo  defrauds  you  ?"    . 

**  I  cannot  bring  it  over  my  lips  ;  it  looks 
so  like  black  ingratitude.  The  world  knows 
us  only  as  the  adopted  children  oi  a  uuble- 
hearted  man  — " 

"I  too—" 

"  And  yet  it  is  he  who  robs  us,"  exclaim- 
ed Charlotte  desperately. 

"  Stop  —  a  man  like  Mr.  Claudius  does 
not  defhiud  or  rob  t  Sooner  must  I  b^eve 
in  some  error  on  your  side !" 

With  a  quick  nK)voment  Charlotte  arose 
and  pushed  to  the  other  door,  then  return- 
ing, •*  Your  highness,"  she  continued  firm- 
ly, "  it  is  not  of  money  I  would  chiefly  speak 
—  that  is  at  present  a  secondary  a£^r.  Mr. 
Claudius  loves  his  money,  but  I  myself  am 
firmly  convinced  that  he  would  sternly  re- 
ject any  unjust  acqusition.  On  the  other 
hand  your  highness  will  allow  that  manya 
noble  character  in  passionate  pursuit  of  an 
idea,  an  obstinately  maintained  view,  has 
become  first  a  self-deceiver,  and  finally  a 
criminal  against  others." 

She  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breath, 
during  which  the  faint  notes  from  the  piano 
played  by  the  unsuspecting  accused  could 


be  dimly  heard,  and  then  continued,  **  Mr. 
Claudius  despises  the  nobility,  yes  he  hates 
it ;  and  where  he  can  prevent  the  strength- 
ening of  the  aristocracy,  he  does  all  in  his 
power,  not  even  stopping  at  deception  and 
fraud.  With  my  brother  a  new  noble  fami- 
ly comes  into  life,  and  I  say  it  with  pride, 
a  new  firm  prop  in  the  fundament  of  this 
much  envied  higher  caste ;  for  we  are  both 
thro'  and  thro'  aristocratic  in  our  opinions. 
But  just  for  the  reason  we  are  never  to  learn 
who  has  given  us  life  —  Mr.  Claudius  will 
not  tolerate  the  ensigns  armored  on  the  old 
merchant-name." 

The  Princess  turning  suddenly  pale, 
quickly  raised  her  hand  to  interrupt  her, 
and  pointed  to  Lothair's  picture.  **And 
why  should  you  wish  to  say  all  this  just  un- 
der the  protection  (^  these  eyes  ?"  she  ask- 
ed in  a  strange  hoarse  voice. 

**  Because  they  are  the  eyes  oi  my  belov- 
ed fibther —  your  highness,  I  am  his  daugh- 
ter!" 

The  Princess  staggered  backwards  and 
grasped  the  comer  of  the  table.  ''Lie ! 
abominable  lie  1  Do  not  say  that  again !" 
she  screamed, — how  changed  was  tnat  love- 
ly fiice,  how  hard  and  angular  that  threaten* 
ing  arm  was  lifted, — <<  I  sufier  no  spot  on 
his  name!  Claudius  was  never  married, 
never — that  the  whole  world  knows !  He 
has  not  even  loved ;  never  loved.  O  my 
God,  rob  me  not  of  this  one  comfort ! " 

"  Your  highness — " 

'<Be  silent!  Will  you  really  maintain 
that  he  has  forgotten  himself,  the  proud 
unapproachable  man  !  And  even —  OGod 
in  heaven,  it  is  not  true — ^but  even  then,  do 
you  really  wish  to  boast  of  rights  which  yon 
owe  to  a  momentary  error,  but  not  to  love  T* 

With  what  biting  scorn  these  painfully 
quivering  lips  uttered  these  words  !  Char- 
lotte had  stood  speechless  in  astonishment, 
but  these  offensive  words  restored  her  self- 
command.  ''  He  has  never  loved  ?  "  she 
asked.  "Does  your  highness  not  know 
why  he  went  voluntarily  to  his  death  ? 
From  sudden  melancholy — he  was  sick^- 
ask  them  all  who  have  known  him,"  she 
murmured.  <'  Yes,  he  was  sick,  he  was  in- 
sane from  despair  at  the  death — " 

"At  whose  death  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 
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Charlotte  sank  again  to  the  ground,  and 
in  deep  distress  clasped  the  knees  of  thie 
Princess. 

^  I  implore  you,  madam,  listen  more  qui- 
etly for  a  moment  to  me,"  she  begged.  <^  I 
have  already  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to 
retreat  I  must  say  the  truth  for  my  broth- 
er's sake,  for  I  dare  not  let  you  remain  in 
the  belief  that  we  are  illegitimate  children* 
Lothair  von  Claudius  was  married — ^in  se- 
cret marriage,  but  legal,  blessed  by  the 
church ;  he  lived  in  the  Caroline-joy — ^there 
we  were  bom." 

''And  who  was  the  fortunate  woman  whom 
be  has  so  warmly  loved  that  for  her  sake  he 
has  died  ?  "  asked  the  Princess  with  unnat- 
ural composure. 

**  I  have  not  the  courage  to  speak  the 
name,"  stammered  Charlotte.  ''  Your  high- 
ness has  received  my  communication  Ufo 
ungraciously.  I  dare  not  go  on  !  The  man 
yonder," — she  pointed  towards  the  next 
room—''  must  not  at  present  know  that  we 
have  discovered  the  secret.  We  have  be- 
sides lost  our  anchor  already  since  you  turn 
from  us,  persecuted,  forsaken  children.  I 
know  it  You  will  not  hear  the  name  with 
composure — ^" 

''Who  tells  you  that.  Miss  Claudius?" 
interrupted  the  Princess,  standing  once 
more  proudly  erect,  for  the  last  words  of 
Charkme  bad  sufficed  to  arouse  the  princely 
pride.  ''  You  are  on  a  wholly  false  path  if 
you  ascribe  my  momentary  {nvcipitation  to 
any  other  cause  than  to  a  certainly  excessive 
astonishment.  For  in  the  end  what  concern 
is  it  to  me  who  the  woman  was  ?  I  would 
not  require  you  to  speak  the  name,  were  it 
not  that  I  wish  just  to  prove  to  you  that  I 
can  hear  it  very  quietfyj  and  with  this  I 
command  you  to  dose  your  account  with 
the  name." 

"  Now  then,  I  obey  your  highness.  His 
wife  was  Princess  Sidonie  of  K ^." 

She  had  mistaken  herself — the  proud 
Princess.  She  had  believed  she  could  re- 
tain the  contemptuous  smile  on  her  lips, 
and  command  the  blood  to  her  cheeks, 
whatever  the  name  might  be  ;  and  now  it 
fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  on  her  head,  and  she 
sank  back  against  the  wall  with  a  reproach- 
ful glance,  groaning  as  if  a  knife  had  been 
thrust  into  her  breast 


''Ah,  that  is  the  crudest  deceit  ever 
practised  on  a  woman's  heart ! "  she  gasped. 
"  Fie,  fie  !  how  black  and  felse  ! 

Charlotte  attempted  to  support  her. 

"  Away  !  What  do  you  wish  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed, thrusting  back  her  hand.  "  A  de- 
mon must  have  inspired  you  with  the 
infernal  thought  to  make  me,  just  me,  your 
confidant.  Go !  I  give  back  your  secret 
into  your  hands  again.  I  will  have  nothing 
of  it  1  Nothing  !  For  I  can  and  will  never 
meddle  with  it,  nor  help  you  to  your  so- 
called  rights ! " 

She  stood  up  again,  but  was  forced  to 
grasp  at?  the  table  for  support.  "  Have 
the  goodness  to  call  my  attendants.  I  am 
very  ill ! "  she  ordered  with  failing  voice. 

"  Pardon,  your  highness,"  cried  Charlotte 
in  desperation. 

The  Princess  silently  pointed  to  the  door 
and  sank  down  on  the  nearest  sofa.  Char- 
lotte flew  out  of  the  room,  the  attendants 
gathered  hastily.  Mr.  Caudius'  music 
stopped  suddenly  with  a  shrill  accord,  and 
he  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  an  old  difficulty  which  has  sudden- 
ly attacked  me,"  said  the  Princefss  with  a 
bXnt  smile  to  Mr.  Claudius.  "I  have  a 
trouble  of  the  heart  Will  you  lend  me 
your  carriage  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  till  mine  comes." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  general  confusion 
caused  by  the  sudden  illness  of  the  Princ- 
ess, to  slip  out  of  the  house  unobserved, 
and  wrapped  in  my  doak  and  hood  hastened 
through  the  gardens,  \ymg  peaceful  and 
bright  in  the  moonlight  My  knees  trem- 
bled, and  the  hot  blood  coursed  feverishly 
throdgh  my  veins.  The  scene  had  been  a 
fearful  one.  I  had  been  obliged  to  keep 
silence  while  I  heard  him,  for  whom  I  would 
willingly  have  given  my  heart's  blood,  ac- 
cused of  a  detestable  fraud.  Every  word 
had  been  a  dagger  in  my  breast,  and  yet 
there  came  the  mortifying  remembrance, 
had  I  not  once  to  the  foce  of  the  Princess 
sought,  like  Charlotte  now,  to  culminate 
the  unsuspecting  man  ?  Had  I  not  at  that 
time,  with  cruel  heart,  declared  I  could  not 
endure  him  ?  The  thought  of  this  drove 
me  out  of  his  house  now.    Oh,  that  I  could 
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wander  on,  on  even  to  the  heath,  to  Use 
and  Heinz  as  they  sat  beside  the  great 
tiled  stove  in  the  quiet  Dierk  Court  Now 
first  I  knew  how  to  prize  that  former  de- 
licious peace  within  and  without,  since  these 
vehement  heart-beats  drove  me  restlessly 
about,  now  raising  me  to  the  heaven  of 
happiness,  now  sinking  me  into  the  depths 
of  bitter  repentance  and  self-accusation. 

I  entered  the  Caroline-joy  and  ascended 
the  stairs  to  the  library ;  the  door  was 
locked  ;  I  listened  and  heard  my  father's 
steps  as  he  walked  unceasingly  back  and 
forth,  and  between  while  the  low  murmur 
of  words,  and  now  and  then  a  blow  with  his 
bony  hand  upon  the  table.  I  knocked  and 
begged  him  to  open, the  door. 

"  Leave  me  in  petite !  '*  he  cried  roughly. 
"  Counterfeit,  you  say  ?  "  He  gave  a  shrill 
laugh.  **  Come  out  openly,  and  prove  it ! 
Away  with  all  these  secret  accusations  ! 
What  are  you  striking  my  head  with  ?  O, 
my  brain ! " 

"  Father,  father  1 "  I  cried  anxiously,  re- 
peating my  entreaty  that  he  would  open 
the  door. 

"  Go  away  I  don't  torture  me  I  "  he  cried 
impatiently  and  walked  farther  on  into  the 
room. 

I  must  obey,  if  I  would  not  excite  him, 
and  for  the  moment  retired,  descending  to 
his  chamber  to  arrange  it  for  the  night. 
There  lay  the  newspapers  which  he  had 
received  that  day,  apparently  untouched, 
only  one  of  them  rolled  up  in  a  clump  had 
been  dashed  upon  the  floor.  I  unfolded  it 
and  saw  instantly  a  red  line  drawn  around 
a  long  article  to  attract  attention.  Like  a 
flash  the  name  Sassen  sprung  to  my  eyes 
out  of  the  medley  of  words,  filling  me  with 
a  foreboding  terror.  I  glanced  over  the 
commencement  but  did  not  understand  it, 
for  it  abounded  with  technical  expressions. 
But  at  last  I  read :  "  With  this  coin-swindle 
the  confidence  in  authorities  has  again  re- 
ceived a  sensible  blow — one  of  our  first 
names  is  compromised  for  all  time.  Dr. 
von  Sassen  with  inconceivable  blindness 
has  recommended  the  counterfeiter  and  his 
coins,  of  which  not  one  is  genuine,  to  all 
the  courts  and  universities.  To  be  sure, 
Pro£  Hart  of  Hanover,  who  first  detected 


the  fraud  says  the  counterfeit  is  a  master- 
piece— " 

I  read  no  more.  These  then,  were  the 
coins  for  whose  purchase  I  had  so  rudely 
demanded  my  money  from  Mr.  Claudius, 
and  on  acount  of  his  well-grounded  refusal 
had  sneered  him  at  court  as  an  "  arrogant 
wise-acre."  Now  just  this  coin-afiE&ir  had 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  my  father, 
and  this  was  what  the  mean-spirited  Dago- 
bert  meant  by  his  obscure  mocking  words 
to-day.  Poor  father  !  this  to  be  sure  was 
sufficient  to  have  distracted  the  head  of  the 
not  strong  man  who  had  over-exerted  him- 
self day  and  night  for  the  interests  of 
science.  How  helpless  I,  weak  inexperi- 
enced creature,  stood  before  this  misfortune, 
But  I  must  not  leave  him  alone  in  this  hour ; 
doubly  should  he  now  feel  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  afiection  ;  1  would  not  annoy  him 
with  words. 

As  I  was  leaving  his  room,  I  suddenly 
stood  still  and  listened  ;  for  out  of  my  own 
chamber  came  a  sound  as  of  the  moving  of 
furniture  I  opened  the  door  hastily,  a  flood 
of  moonlight  almost  dazzled  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. With  a  loud  cry  I  started  back,  (or 
a  man  stood  there  with  his  arms  clasped 
around  the  important  wardrobe,  pushing  it 
sideways  so  that  the  tapestry  door  was  be- 
coming visible.  He  turned  quickly  around, 
and  Dagobert's  high  forehead  shone  white 
in  the  light  With  one  bound  he  stood 
beside  me,  closed  the  door  and  drew  me 
futher  into  the  room. 

*'  Be  reasonable  for  once,  and  consider 
that  my  and  also  your  happiness  depends 
upon  this  moment,*'  he  whispered.  *'  Char- 
lotte has  commenced  this  business  madly ; 
she  has  informed  the  Princess  of  our  se- 
cret— z  fearful  blunder.  The  very  worst 
thing  which  could  happen  for  us  is  the 
sudden  discovery  of  an  insane  love  on  the 
part  of  her  old  highness,  which  even  in  his 
grave  will  not  yield  my  father  to  another ! 
Now  we  have  two  opponents  to  contend 
with,  who  possibly  may  secretly  unite — for 
such  a  crazy  old  maid  who  can  trust? 
What  warrant  have  we  that  some  night  the 
court-seals  may  not  fiUl  from  one  of  the 
doors  ?  Uncle  will  not  have  done  it— not 
at  all.    It  is  well  known  that  A<  strictly 
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guards  these  seals.  It  may  have  been  ac- 
cidently  knocked  off;  and  if  then  the  papers 
in  the  desk  should  disappear  who  in  the 
world  would  ever  know  it  ?  Now  don't  be 
a  child  1  Here  in  the  door  is  the  key,  I 
only  need  to  turn  it.  That  is  no  breaking 
in,  if  I  then  go  up  and  bring  into  a  secure 
place  that  which  by  right  belongs  to  me." 

I  myself  do  not  know  how  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  do  it,  but  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment, I  darted  behind  him,  wrenched  the 
key  from  the  lock  and  put  it  jn  my  pock- 
et 

"  Snake  1 "  he  hissed  from  between  his 
teeth.  "  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  that  I 
You  think  with  this  key  in  your  pocket,  you 
are  sti'//  more  attractive  to  me." 

At  that  time  I  did  not  have  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  sense  of  these  abominable  words ; 
otherwise  how  could  I  have  deigned  to  be- 
stow a  word  or  even  a  look  on  the  miserable 
man  ?  **  I  wish  to  hinder  you  from  doing 
wrong  ! "  said  I  resolutely,  placing  myself 
against  the  door.  *'  Be  frank  and  open  with 
Mr.  Claudius  ;  you  will  much  sooner  reach 
your  aim  thus  than  if  you  break  the  lock  up 
there.  I  will  go  with  you.  We  will  in  this 
very  hour  tell  him  alL" 

I  stopped,  for  his  eyes  glided  in  an  offen- 
sive manner  slowly  over  my  figure,  and  a 
mockiqg  smile  played  around  his  lips* 
"  Handsome  are  you,  little  barefoot !  The 
slender  lizard  with  the  princess'  coronet 
has  in  a  few  months  become  really  siren- 
like. But  where  is  the  lizard's  cunning  ?  " 
He  laughed  aloud.  "A  charming  position, 
by  Jupiter  I  We  enter  *  in  corpore'  before 
the  mighty  presence  of  our  uncle,  present 
him  our  precious  secret  and  humbly  retire 
again."  He  came  nearer  to  me  so  that  I 
pressed  myself  against  the  wall.  "  Now  let 
me  tell  you  one  thing  ;  still  I  will  restrain 
myself  and  will  not  touch  you.  For  this 
you  may  thank  my  unbounded  weakness,  my 
secret  admiration  for  you  !  I  will  not  for 
my  own  interest  provoke  you,  for  I  know 
that  you  can  be  a  little  demon  of  mischief. 
I  believ^  in  such  moments  of  indomitable 
perverseness  you  would  be  able  to  deny 
what  I,  fortunate  man,  have  long  known." 

What  did  that  mean  ?  I  must  have  shown 
an  astonished  face,  for  he  laughed  again. 
<'Ay  !  do  not  act  as  if  I  were  the  wolf  and 


you  the  little  Red-riding-hood,  who  looks 
at  the  wicked  fellow  with  her  big,  innocent 
questioning  eyes  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
situation  has  to  be  sure  to-day  been  made 
a  difficult  one.  Your  inconceivable  chatter- 
ing tongue,  which  I  thought  in  our  mutual 
interests  I  had  already  schooled,  has  thrown 
the  blemish  of  the  Jew  on  your  descent ; 
this  too  has  damaged  your  father's  position 
at  court ;  but  my  passion  for  you  overcomes 
all  this  ;  also,  I  think,  the  princely  mantle 
of  my  mother  may  cover  much — "  he 
stooped,  and  his  lips  almost  touched  my 
ear — '*  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  one  who 
to  my  bewitching  little  Leonore — " 

Now  I  understood  him.  Ah,  how  hard, 
how  bitterly  was  punished  in  this  moment 
the  blind  enthusiasm  with  which  I  had 
given  myself  up  so  entirely  to  the  brother 
and  sister.  Almost  beside  myself  with 
anger,  I  turned  my  face  away  and  raised 
my  arm  threateningly  above  my  head.  I 
think  I  must  have  stood  in  a  kind  of  fencing 
position  towards  him. 

"  Ah,  there  it  is  once  more,  th«  demon  1 
Are  you  going  to  strike  me  again,  eh  ?  Be 
on  your  guard  I  I  have  already  told 
you — " 

"  I  know  it  well,"  I  exclaimed  unterrified, 
"  that  with  a  single  grip  of  your  hands  you 
could  put  a  stop  to  my  breath — do  it  then  I 
Voluntarily  I  will  not  give  up  the  key.  You 
are  a  dishonorable  man  I  I  am  no  longer  a 
simple  child  who  in  those  things" — I  point- 
ed to  his  epaulettes  glittering  in  the  moon- 
light— "sees  but  an  ornament.  I  know  they 
may  only  be  worn  in  honor/  And  now, 
here  comes  the  proud  officer  by  night  and 
darkness,  as  a  housebreaker,  and  threatens 
a  defenceless  girL" 

"  Ha,  the  little  viper  tries  to  sting  ?  He 
ground  his  teeth  and  threw  his  arms  around 
me,  but  my  agility  again  helped  me.  With 
a  loud  scream  I  slipped  from  his  grasp,  attd 
with  one  bound  sprang  upon  the  window- 
seat,  the  window  being  still  open  as  Dago- 
bert  had  left  it  on  entering  my  room  through 
it 

"  For  heaven's  sake, what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
cried  the  old  gardener  outside.  He  was  on 
his  way  home  and  came  running  towards 
the  house. 

"  Come  in  here.    Oh,  quick,  quick ! "    I 
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stammered,  straggling  between  an  outburst 
of  tears  and  a  joyful  shout  at  my  rescue. 

With  a  curse  Dagobert  sprang  through 
the  side  window,  while  the  old  man  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  came  to 
my  room. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  inquired, 
looking  around  the  room  in  astonishment. 
"  Good  heavens  !  Miss,  you  look  as  fright- 
ened as  my  canary  bird  when  the  cat  has 
been  in  the  room.  Have  you  perhaps  heard 
noises  in  the  old  house  ?  Don't  be  afraid : 
it's  only  the  mice,  Miss.  Ghosts  there  are 
not,  even  if  the  people  should  say  ten  times 
as  much  that  all  isn't  right  here  in  the 
Caroline-joy." 

I  left  the  old  man  who  attempted  to 
soothe  me  thus,  in  the  belief  that  a  kind  of 
vision  had  terrified  me,  and  only  begged 
him  to  fasten  the  windows  and  shutters 
well,  and  then  locking  the  doors  I  went  up 
to  the  library.  I  felt  worn  and  tired  with 
contending.  The  last  remnant  of  the  con- 
siderable stock  of  resistance  and  defiance 
with  which  I  had  entered  upon  my  new  life 
here,  was  exhausted,  and  I  was  still  so 
young,  so  young !  Was  all  human  life  like 
this,  a  struggle  with  the  irresistable  conse- 
quences conjured  up  by  one  single  error  ? 

The  library  was  still  locked,  and  my  re- 
peated knocking  and  rattling  met  with  no 
response.  Then  suddenly  I  heard  a  dull 
crash,  followed  by  a  chuckling  laugh.  The 
noise  came  from  the  antiquity  cabinet,  the 
doors  of  which  were  always  open.  It  sound- 
ed as  if  heavy  hard  objects  were  being 
thrown  down ;  and  the  laugh  was  such  a 
strange  unnatural  one  that  it  made  me 
shudder ;  and  now  something  was  thrown 
out  into  the  library  and  rolling  along  on  the 
floor,  evidently  broke  into  pieces.  A  shout 
of  triumph  followed  this  crash.  I  beat 
upon  the  door  with  clenched  fists,  and  in 
despair  called  my  father's  name  again  and 
again. 

A  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor opened,  and  Mr.  Claudius  came  down 
from  his  observatory.  I  hastened  to  him, 
and  struggling  with  my  tears  told  him  my 
distress.  In  the  library  a  profound  stillness 
succeeded  my  outcries,  and  meantime  I  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Claudius  in  a  low  tone  the 
coin-affiur.    "The  distress  has  made  my 


£cither  insane.  Ah,  how  I  sufier  for  "him ! " 
I  exclaimed.  "A  stigma  has  been  cast 
upon  him,  and  in  one  night  he  has  lost  his 
renowned  name ! " 

"  Do  not  believe  so !  It  would  be  sad  if 
one  single  error  should  outweigh  a  whole 
life  of  intellectual  labor.  This  affiur  will 
soon  pass  over." 

He  stepped  to  the  door  and  rattled  the 
handle.  At  the  same  moment  a  crashing 
noise  was  heard  again  in  the  room. 

"  You  are  no  Agasias  I "  screamed  my 
fether.  Ah,  I  scarcely  recognize  this  hoarse 
voice.  "  Sassen  has  lied !  Ask  only  Hart 
of  Hanover,  he  knows  !  Away  with  you  ! 
You  too  are  counterfeit ! " 

"Ah,  that  is  a  sleeping  boy,  his  idol, 
about  which  he  has  written  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  work  of  Agasias!"  I 
cried.  "  Heavens,  he  is  destroying  the 
antiquities ! " 

Mr.Claudius  again  knocked  loud.    "  Wil 
you  not  open  the  door  to  me.  Doctor  ?  " 

My  father  uttered  a  shrill  laugh.  "  And 
it  stands  written—ha,  ha,  it  has  been  all  his 
from  the  beginning !  Defend  yourselves  if 
you  are  immortal  spirits  by  the  grace  of 
God.  See  how  the  yellow  flames  devour 
you  ?  Ha  !  there  they  whirl  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing the  lying  brood  of  the  mind,  of  which 
the  renowned  man  was  proud.  Smoke, 
nothing  but  smoke." 

Mr.  Claudius  started  back  in  alarm.  Out 
ot  the  keyhole  and  cracks  of  the  door  poured 
thick  smoke  and  a  suffocating  odor.  Wool- 
en stuff  was  burning. 

"  He  is  burning  his  manuscripts,  and  the 
fire  has  caught  the  curtains,"  I  exclaimed, 
and  broke  out  in  loud  tones  of  distress 
throwing  myself  desperately  against  the 
door. 

Mr.  Ckiudius  sprang  back  into  the  ob- 
servatory, and  now  I  remembered  there 
was  a  small  door  on  that  side  leading  into 
a  lumber-room,  from  which  a  tapestry-door, 
easily  broken  open  in  case  it  were  locked, 
led  into  the  antiquity  hall.  A  loud  cry  from 
my  £3ither  soon  showed  that  Mr.  Claudius 
had  entered  ;  the  key  was  turned  and  the 
door  opened.  What  a  sight !  Smoke  and 
flames  all  about  the  cherished  writing-table 
of  my  father ;  the  flames  made  but  btde 
progress  on  the  thick  curtains,  but  so  much 
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the  more  greedily  devoured  the  piles  of 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts  between  the 
windows.  My  father  screamed  and  acted 
like  a  madman.  He  fled  before  Mr.  Clau- 
dius who  sought  to  conduct  him  out  of  the 
room ;  while  fragments  of  costly  antique 
vases  were  crumbling  and  crackling  under 
their  feet. 

"  Do  not  come  in  here,  Leono^e ;  cried 
Mr.  Claudius.  <*  Your  dress  wiU  catch  fire* 
Run  to  the  front-house  for  help  1 '' 

As  I  turned,  I  saw  my  father  stumble 
over  a  small  marble  figure  on  the  fiooh 
He  fell,  and  Mr.  Claudius  clasping  him  in 
his  arms,  bore  him  to  the  door  in  spite  of 
his  mad  resistance,  and  his  attempts  to 
throw  himself  into  the  fire. 

"  Murderer  —  miserable  murderer ! "  I 
heard  my  fiither  scream  as  I  reached  the 
lower  haU  ;  then  fc^owed  a  fearful  ciash. 
I  returned,  but  how  I  hardly  know  ;  and  to 
my  horror  saw  a  dark  mass  lying  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  stair.  Mr.  Claudius  rose 
quickly  to  his  feet,  holding  with  one  hand 
to  the  baluster,  and  his  £M:e  was  deadly 
pale  in  the  moonlight 

'*  We  have  unfortunately  fallen,"  said  be, 
breathing  quick.  ''  He  is  unconscious^  and 
I  cannot  carry  him  any  fiuther.  Poor,  poor 
Leonore,  your  leet  wiD  hardly  sustain  you, 
and  yet  you  must  bring  help." 

I  ran  through  the  gardens,  *'  Fire  in  the 
Caroline-joy  I "  I  screamed  in  the  hall  as  I 
entered. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  house  was  astir. 
Great  was  the  alarm  as  they  stepped  out 
into  the  yard  and  saw  above  the  wall  of 
poplar  trees  the  reddish  smoke  rolling  up 
in  the  clear  sky.  Two  large  gardenrengines 
were  quickly  brought  out  of  the  shed,  and 
ready  hands  grasped  pail  and  buckets*  In 
the  street  also  the  fire  was  now  seen,  and 
through  the  gateway  came  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. The  ice  in  the  pond  was  speedily 
broken  and  water  was  carried  up  into  the 
burning  rooms. 

When  I  returned,  Mr.  Claudius  still 
stood  leaning  against  the  baluster.  I  could 
not  speak  a  word  in  my  distress,  and  bent 
down  over  my  £Etther.  His  eyes  were  closed 
and  his  sunken  face  looked  so  bloodless  and 
waxen  pale  that  I  thought  he  was  already 


dead.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands 
and  groaned  aloud. 

'*  He  is  only  stunned,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  examine  him,  no  bones  are  broken," 
said  Mr.  Claudius  in  his  quiet  composed 
way. 

"Take. him  down  to  Mr.  Von  Sassen's 
rooms,"  he  ordered  the  people  who  lifted 
him  from  the  ground.  "They  are  far  enough 
o% — the  house  is  massive^  and  water  and 
helping  hands  are  here — there  is  no  danger 
from  the  fire  there." 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  I  to  Mr.  Claudius,  "  I 
see  well  that  you  are  in  pain  ;  you  also  are 
hart  1  Ah,  Mr.  Claudius,  how  severely  you 
must  suffer  for  having  taken  my  faXticr  and 
me  into  your  house." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  An  almost  joyful 
smile  suppressed  for  a  moment  the  tokens 
of  pain  on  his  £Etce.  "  I  calculate  difierently 
than  you  think,  Leonore.  I  know  very 
well  the  wise  arrangement  by  which  we 
must  first  pass  through  various  stages  be- 
fore we  enter  into  heaven.  With  each  we 
come  nearer  to  the  aim,  and  for  that  may  it 
be  blessed." 

He  went  up  to  the  burning  rooms  and  I 
hastened  to  my  Neither,  who  lay  motionles 
upon  his  bed,  bat  as  a  fire-engine  came 
thundering  over  the  bridge,  and  with  loud 
noise  halted  before  the  house,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  around  for  a  moment, 
but  there  was  no  intelligence  in  his  glance. 
From  this  moment  he  whispered  to  himself 
continually,  but  very  gently.  Miss  Fliedner 
laid  cold  clotfis  on  his  head  which  were 
evidently  soothing  to  him  ;  other  help  was 
not  wanting,  and  Mrsw  Helldorf,  conquering 
her  fear  of  meeting  her  £dither,  came  also  to 
me. 

Amid  all  the  tumult  and  noise  of  the  fire, 
and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  removing 
of  goods  from  the  burning  rooms,  I  sat 
anxious  by  the  bed  of  my  £&ther,  holding 
his  glowing  hand  in  mine.  But  by  degrees 
the  clouds  of  smoke  which  we  could  see 
waving  around  the  silvered  poplar-wall, 
grew  thinner ;  the  noise  of  going  up  and 
down  the  stairs  ceased  ;  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  carried  out 

"  The  fire  is  down,"  said  Miss  Fliedner, 
and  I  buried  my  tearful  eyes  in  the  pillowsr 
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Charlotte  came  in.  The  hem  of  her  dress 
draggled  in  tatters  on  the  ground,  and  her 
long  braids  hung  disorderly  in  her  neck — 
she  had  worked  at  the  fire  like  a  man. 

"  This  has  been  a  fine  evening  for  us, 
little  princess,"  said  she  in  a  hollow  voice 
sitting  down  on  a  cricket  beside  me,  and 
laying  her  head  on  my  knee.  "  Ah,  my 
poor  head  ! "  she  whispered  as  the  two 
other  ladies  for  a  moment  left  the  room. 
"Child,  if  you  only  knew  how  it  looks 
within  me.  Believe  me,  that  up  stairs,  there 
came  to  me  the  desperate  thought  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  if  the  fiery  stream 
should  seize  and  devour  me,  putting  an  end 
suddenly  to  the  whole  torture  in  here,"  and 
she  pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart.  "As  I 
ran  past  the  sealed  doors  it  seemed  as  if 
they  must  open  and  my  mother  reach  out 
her  arms  and  draw  in  her  unfortunate  child 
out  of  the  rushing  crowd  of  people.  To-day 
for  the  first  time  I  cannot  forgive  my  father 
that  he  delivered  us  so  entirely,  so  confid- 
ingly into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  And 
even  if  he  suffered  ever  so  fearfully  he 
ought  not  to  have  died,  he  should  have 
lived  for  us.    He  has  acted  cowardly." 

Outside,  the  crowd  gradually  thinned. 
The  hissing  of  an  occasional  stream  of 
water  penetrated  sharply  on  the  ear ;  and 
now  at  last  came  the  longed-for  physician. 

While  he  was  examining  my  father,  a 
loud  voice  resounded  in  the  corridor  pene- 
trating into  our  quiet  room. 

"  Have  I  not  known  it,  Mr.  Gaudius, 
that  this  dragging  out  of  these  heathen 
idols  wisely  buried  by  your  ancestors,  must 
be  an  offence  to  the  Lord  ?  "  asked  the  old 
book-keeper. 

"He  is  incorrigible,  the  old  fanatic!" 
muttered  Charlotte  angrily. 

"Have  I  not  foretold  that  fire  from 
heaven  would  fall  upon  them  ?" 

"It  has  not  fallen  from  heaven,  Mr.  Eck- 
hof,"  interrupted  Mr.  Claudius  evidently 
impatient. 

"You  purposely  misunderstand,  dear 
sir,"  said  another  voice  gently. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  deacons,"  whispered 
Charlotte.  "  For  him  the  accident  in  the 
Caroline's-joy  is  a  great  satisfaction." 

"  Brother  Eckhof  knows  very  well,"  con- 
tinued the  same  voice,  "  that  in  our  day  the 


Lord  no  longer  sends  down  his  punish- 
ments direct  from  heaven  as  once  he  did. 
But  his  government  remains  ever  a  visible 
one,  it  only  depends  upon  how  we  under- 
stand it.  Yes,  Mr.  Claudius,  it  pains  me 
to  the  very  soul  that  you  have  been  thus 
visited;  but  I  cannot  avoid  praising  the 
Lord  who  in  his  inexhaustible  mercy  speaks 
so  distinctly  to  you.  In  his  wisdom  and 
justice  he  has  let  it  happen  that  the  idola- 
trous abominations — I  have  just  seen  these 
so-called  wonders  of  art  blackened  by  smoke 
and  broken  lying  in  the  garden — should  be 
exterminated — " 

He  did  not  finish  his  speech,  for  Mr. 
Claudius  without  wasting  any  words  opened 
the  door  of  my  sitting-room  and  I  heard 
him  enter.  The  doctor  went  to  him,  and  I 
heard  the  opinion  given  in  a  low  tone  ;  Mr. 
Claudius'  arm  was  badly  injured,  and  the 
eyes,  from  exposure  to  the  smoke  and  flame 
were  in  a  very  critical  condition,  and  he 
was  ordered  into  a  darkened  room. 

Just  then  the  door  of  the  room  was  vio- 
lently thrown  open  and  I  heard  a  man's 
hasty  steps. 

"Mr.  Claudius!  Mr.  Claudius!  Oh, 
this  atrocious  wickedness ! "  groaned  the 
old  book-keeper.  "This  to  me,  to  me  ! " 
he  continued  angrily  as  Mr.  Claudius  in 
vain  attempted  to  moderate  his  voice. 
"  Mr.  Claudius,  some  wretch  has  made  use 
of  the  general  confusion  caused  by  the  fire 
to  break  into  my  rooms  and  has  robbed  me 
of  my  box  containing  all  my  little  savings. 
Ah!  I  can  hardly  stand  !  I  am  so  excited 
— you  will  see,  this  will  be  my  death  !  " 

"That  sounds  unchristian  and  sinful," 
gently  reproved  the  deacon,  "Consider, 
this  relates  to  earthly  mammon.  Besides, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  criminal  may 
be  discovered,  and  you  recover  your  money; 
and  if  not,  remember  it  is  said,  *  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.* "  I  saw  plainly  how  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Claudius.  "Is  not 
that  a  delightful  consolation  to  him  who  is 
visited  with  the  loss  of  earthly  goods  ?  " 

"  But  in  the  box  were  also  the  thousand 
thalers  ot  missionary  money  which  were  to 
be  sent  away  in  a  few  days  ! "  groaned  the 
desperate  book-keeper. 
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Now  it  was  the  deacon's  turn  to  be 
startled.  "  O,  that  to  be  sure  Is  very,  very 
annoying,  dear  Eckhof !  But  pray,  pardon 
me,  but  how  could  you  be  so  inexcusably 
indiscreet  with  the  money  entrusted  to 
your  care  ?  You  know  well  that  on  every 
penny  depends  the  welfare  of  another  soul! 
What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  The  money 
must  be  delivered  in  a  few  days.  Our  As- 
sociation is  regarded  as  a  model  of  punc-  . 
tuality,  it  must  not  forfeit  its  reputation  on 
your  account — that  you  will  see.  I  am  in- 
expressibly sorry,  but  with  the  best  will  I 
cannot  help  you ;  you  must  provide  the 
money  at  the  appointed  time.'* 

"  O,  my  God,  how  is  that  possible  for 
me  ?  I  am  for  the  moment  a  beggar !  Not 
even  my  diamond  ring — "  he  held  up  his 
hand — "the  valued  gift  of  a  former  chief  of 
our  house,  remains  to  me ;  that  also  was 
in  the  box.  O,  my  Lord  and  my  God,  how 
have  I,  thy  most  faithful  servant,  deserved 
this  fate  ?  " 

The  deacon  approached  him  and  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  his  arm.  "  Now,  now,  do 
not  despair,  my  dear  Mr.  Eckhof.  The 
matter  certainly  is  very  serious  ;  one  can 
hardly  feel  too  deeply  such  a  misfortune  ; 
but  let  me  say  to  you,  one  who  like  you  has 
a  powerful  patron,  ought  not  to  despair. 
Mr.  Claudius  is  a  noble  man,  a  rich  man  ; 
for  him  it  is  a  trifle  to  give  you  assistance 
in  this  embarrassment.  He  risks  nothing 
thereby — he  has  you  and  your  salary  in  his 
hands,  and  can  easily  repay  himself  by  de- 
ductions." 

**  That  I  shall  have  to  consider,"  said 
Mr.  Claudius  quietly.  "  First  from  princi- 
ple I  never  allow  myself  to  make  deduc- 
tions of  that  kind;  and  then — ^you  just 
maintained,  that  the  Almighty  in  his  wis- 
dom and  justice  has  allowed  it  to  happen 
that  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
noble  human  mind  created  by  him,  the 
flower  of  a  glorious  culture,  should  miser- 
ably perish — now  I  will  place  myself  upon 
the  same  stand-point,  will  in  your  arrogant, 
one-sided  manner  explain  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment ;  that  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  and 
justice  has  let  it  happen  that  the  money 


should  be  lost  with  which  a  heathen  soul 
should  be  urged  into  Christendom." 

"  You  are  one  of  our  society,  Mr.  Eck- 
hof," said  the  deacon  turning  contemptu- 
ously away  from  Mr.  Claudius,  "  you  know 
to  what  rules  we  must  submit  ourselves 
and  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  procure  the 
money.  I  wash  my  hands  of  it !  I  have 
already  done  more  than  my  duty — I  have 
lowered  myself  before  an  unbeliever ! " 
With  stiff  neck  he  stepped  to  the  door, 
when  suddenly  Mrs.  Helldorf  stood  beside 
her  father. 

"  Father,"  said  she  with  trembling  voice, 
"  I  can  help  you.  You  know  I  have  seven 
hundred  thalers  of  mother's  legacy,  and  the 
rest  my  brother-in-law  will  lend  you  out  of 
his  savings." 

Eckhof  turned  around  and  stared  speech- 
less into  the  face  of  his  daughter  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  thrusting  her  back,  "  Away, 
away  with  .you  !  I  will  not  take  your 
money  ! "  he  cried  and  staggered  out  of  the 
door  after  the  deacon. 

"Be  calm,  my  dear  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Claudius.  "  I  was  forced  to  be  severe — 
towards  this  arrogant  class  one  cannot  be 
stem  enough.  But  keep  up  good  heart — it 
will  all  yet  be  right." 

He  came  into  the  darkened  room  where 
I  sat  beside  my  father,  and  bent  over  him 
listening  to  his  unceasing  murmuring. 

"  He  is  happy  in  his  fantasies  ;  he  is  in 
sunny  Greece,"  whispered  Mr.  Claudius  to 
me.  He  was  standing  close  beside  me, 
quickly  I  grasped  his  hand  in  bo^h  mine 
and  pressed  it  to  my  lips — my  offence,  my 
former  rudeness  to  him  was  atoned  for. 
In  his  surprise  he  stumbled  backwards ; 
then  recovering  himself  laid  his  hand  on 
my  forehead,  bent  my  head  back  into  my 
neck,  and  looked  long  and  searchingly  into 
my  eyes — oh,  how  heavy  lay  the  lids  over 
his  own  beautiful  blue  eyes  ! 

"  Is  now  all  right  between  us,  Leonore?" 
he  inquired  in  a  choking  voice. 

I  nodded  earnestly,  forgetting  the  un- 
happy secret  that  yet  lay  between  us. 

Julia  A,  Sfrague. 
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IVe  wandered  through  this  broad,  free  land 

From  mountain  unto  main ; 
I've  trod  the  cities  by  the  sea 

And  the  cities  of  the  plain  ; 
And  everywhere  'twas  still  the  same  : — 

In  every  thronging  mart, 
One  sight  above  all  other  sights, 

Went  paining  to  my  heart 

'Twas  the  soldier  on  th  e  sidewalk;— 

From  morning  until  eve, 
You  may  see  them  with  the  dismal  crutch 

And  with  the  empty  sleeve; 
There  all  day  long  their  pleading  £aice 

In  silence  tells  its  tale, 
All  day  the  weary  organ 

Keeps  on  its  ceaseless  wail. 

You  had  heard  another  music, 

O,  people !  had  you  stood 
Where  the  waves  of  Southern  rivers,— 

Rolling  red  with  Northern  blood  ,— 
Echoed  back  the  bellowing  thunders 

Rending  all  their  bristling  banks, 
As  the  cannon's  deadly  vomit 

Came  crashing  through  our  ranks  ! 

You  had  heard  another  music 

When,  —  the  battle-tempest  done,— 
Ten  thousand  men  lay  dying 

In  the  sweetly  setting  sun  ; 
When  they  bore  away  the  wounded 

To  the  hospital,  the  tent^ 
And  their  awful  cries  of  agony 

The  evening  stillness  rent 

Then,  how  crushed  and  mangled  members 

'Neath  the  swift  knife  fell  away ! 
Then,  with  homesickness  and  fever. 

How  they  wasted  day  by  day ! 
Or,  healed  and  helpless  cripples. 

Homeward  sadly  came  at  last, 
Henceforth  with  wayside  paupers 

Their  wretched  lot  to  cast ! 

Oh,  mv  Country  !  what  a  guerdon 

For  the  loyal,  gallant  heart !  — 
Should  they  who  bled  to  save  thee 

In  thy  triumph  have  no  part, 
But  the  right  to  bear  the  burden 

Of  a  shattered,  ruined  form, 
And  beg  the  bread  of  bittemeds 

In  sunshine  and  in  storm  ? 
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O,  Jesus  !  —  who  hadst  mercy 

For  the  vilest  of  our  race ,  — 
Didst  thou  leave  no  little  remnant 

Of  that  sweet,  immortal  grace 
On  our  poor  earth,  when  thou  tookest 

Thy  flight  beyond  the  sun. 
That  our  brothers  by  our  cruelty 

Might  not  be  so  undone  ? 
O,  Rulers  !  on  our  scutcheon 

Do  you  see  how  black  the  stain  ? 
All  the  waters  of  the  Ocean 

Could  not  wash  it  white  again, 
While  they  who  for  our  Liberties 

Their  blood  in  battle  shed, 
Maimed  and  crippled,  by  the  wayside 

Must  beg  their  daily  bread  ! 

Afrs,  C.  M*  Sawyer, 


Some  Catholic  Customs. 


EXTRACTED  FROM 

IT  IS  the  month  of  February,  and  as  the 
sun  goes  down  we  always  rake  the  hre, 
put  on  a  large  log,  draw  the  curtains  down 
and  light  the  candles,  for  with  the  night 
comes  a  cold,  damp  wind.  To-night  as  I 
passed  the  church  on  my  way  home  in  the 
dusk  I  saw  a  little  procession  preceded  by 
a  nurse  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  In  the 
middle  ot  a  sunny  day  I  know  the  sign  wel\ 
as  a  baptism  and  always  linger  about  the 
church  door  to  see  the  procession  leave  the 
church,  —  the  servant  with  the  babe  in 
white  followed  by  the  parents,  they  throw- 
ing sugar-plums  right  and  left  to  the  chil- 
dren who  have  expectantly  assembled. 
But  I  could  not  understand  a  baptism  oc- 
curring in  the  evening  and  so  I  looked  won- 
deringly  at  the  assembled  group,  the  nurse 
with  the  baby,  the  father  and  mother,  an 
old  man  and  a  few  noisy  boys,  all  waiting 
for  the  beadle  to  come  with  the  key  to  open 
the  cold,  damp  church.  The  church  stands 
open  during  all  the  day  but  this  was  after 
the  hour  of  closing. 

I  watched  the  beadle  open  the  door  and 
the  priest  and  the  family  enter.  Pitying 
the  babe  in  his  white  robes,  I  turned  to  a 
peasant  who  had  joined  us  and  asked : 
"  Why  do  they  baptite  in  the  evening  ?  " 
"You  must  when  it  is /r^jw,  and  they 
sent  tor  the  doctor  at  noon," 
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Knowing  well  they  never  send  for  the 
doctor  until  the  "  wise  woman  "  of  the  town 
can  do  no  more,  a  forlorn  hope,  I  said  to 
myself,  and  so  this  sick  child  must  be  car- 
ried through  this  chill  night  air  to  be  bap- 
tized to  save  its  little  soul ! 

I  still  lingered  looking  through  the  door 
at  the  dim  light  beyond,  the  three  boys 
near  me  waiting  to  monopolize  the  baptis- 
mal gifts,  the  while  making  a  contract 
among  themselves  and  congratulating  each 
other  that  none  of  the  other  boys  knew  of 
the  affair.  My  dog  ran  back  and  forth  try- 
ing to  coax  me  home.  I  accepted  his  ad- 
vice, and  as  he  ran  ahead  I  followed,  not 
wishing,  for  once,  to  see  the  party  come 
down  the  church  steps. 

Feb.  4th.  I  have  been  to  my  first  Cath- 
olic funeral  to-day.  Dr.  B*s  baby  is  dead. 
Poor  doctor,  he  loved  his  baby  and  was  so 
proud  of  it ;  but  it  caught  cold  and  his 
years  ot  hard  study  and  practice  were  of  no 
avail.  I  was  invited  to  the  funeral  and 
went,  though  always  before  I  have  refused 
like  invitations  because  there  are  so  many 
forms  I  know  nothing  about.  But  our  two 
babies  had  made  us  fast  friends  and  so  I 
said  I  must  go.  Friend  H.  went  with  me. 
You  never  went  to  Sarcel  I  think.  But 
now  I  remember  you  must  have  been,  for 
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you  often  went  into  Paris  by  the  voytuer 
par  ter  and  it  is  the  first  little  town  lying 
down  in  the  vale  with  the  pretty  stone 
tower  of  the  middle  ages  standing  out 
amongst  the  trees.     Here  the  doctor  lives. 

Of  course  we  gentlemen  went  on  foot  as 
the  ladies  took  up  all  the  omnibus.  As  we 
entered  the  town  all  the  old  women  were 
standing  at  their  doors,— old  women  such 
as  you  only  see  in  pictures  and  in  France. 
Halfway  down  the  street  at  an  open  door- 
way] stood  a  group  of  peasants  watching 
with  solemn  faces  every  one  who  approached 
the  house.  The  door  was  open  and  in  the 
entry  on  a  little  bier  stood  a  little  coffin 
with  lighted  candles  beside  it  and  on  a 
stool  a  dish  of  holy  water  with  a  piece  of 
"blessed  bush"  in  it.  We  entered  a  side 
room  where  were  all  the  assembled  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Beside  the  door  stood  the 
doctor  shaking,  or  rather  taking  by  the 
hand  every  one  who  came  into  the  room. 
O,  I  did  long  so  to  say  something  to  him, 
but  I  had  to  be  contented  with  pressing  his 
hand.  How  old  he  had  grdwn  ;  his  hand- 
some face  how  white,  and  his  beard  seemed 
blacker  than  ever.  His  high  forehead 
which  always  had  a  ruddy  glow  was  snow 
white  and  his  eyes  had  an  inward  look  as 
if  he  were  alone.  He  stood  with  folded 
arms  waiting  the  hour  of  departure  and 
submitting  \o  the  ceremony.  Submitting, 
I  say,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
forms  of  the  church,  as  he  is  what  we 
should  say  at  Boston,  a  Parkerite.  I  know 
his  feelings  well  for  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  after  L.  had  passed  that  terri- 
ble night  we  sat  and  talked  upon  religious 
subjects.  May  the  light  of  truth  overpower 
the  superstitions  of  the  church  as  the  dawn 
broke  the  darkness  that  morning. 

A  stillness  reigned  among  the  gentlemen 
only  broken  by  a  twitter  among  the  ladies 
in  the  next  room.  The  chorus  boys  came 
in  and  out  with  noisy,  business-like  tread, 
then  a  priest  came  bluntly  into  the  room 
and  asked,  "  Is  Monsieur  B.  here  1 " 

He  stepped  forward. 

"  Will  you  follow  with  Madam  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Madam  is  not  here." 
'"Shall  we  sing.?" 

I  could  not  hear  the  answer  for  his  back 
was  turned  from  me.    At  the  first  question 


he  straightened  up  and  drew  himself  away 
as  if  the  business-like  way  pained  him,  but 
at  the  last  he  seemed  to  say,  '"do  your 
duty,"  and  came  back  to  his  place.  They 
commenced  to  sing  in  Latin,  hurrying 
through,  the  chorus  boys  came  in  and  out 
and  at  last  two  men  with  white  robes  over 
very  shabby  pantaloons  and  dirty  boots 
came  and  took  the  bier,  the  doctor  with  his 
two  brothers  followed,  then  H.  and  I  came 
after.  After  all  the  gentlemen  hkd  left  the 
house  came  the  ladies.  At  the  door  of  the 
church  the  procession  stopped  and  the 
priest  said  something  in  Latin  and  sprinkled 
the  corpse  with  holy  water.  The  bier  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church  with 
candles  around  it,  the  doctor  with  his  two 
brothers  was  seated  at  the  side  facing  the 
altar,  then  commenced  a  low  mass  in  Latin 
said  in  a  hurried  manner,  the  priest  not 
even  saying  the  words,  only  the  intonations. 
During  the  mass  a  woman  went  round  tak- 
ing up  a  collection.  Not  one  word  was 
said  to  the  father  and  he  kneeled  there  and 
listened  to  all  this  mummery,  for  it  was 
nothing  else,  for  any  one  understanding 
Latin  well  could  not  have  understood  a 
word.  The  mass  finished,  the  priest  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  with  a  chorus  boy  on 
either  side  of  him.  I  saw  the  doctor  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  money  as  did 
any  one  else.  H.  whispered  to  me,  "  This 
is  too  bad !  have  we  gone  back  to  the  mid- 
dle ages  ?  Why  to-day  should  we  do  the 
same  things  they  did  here  in  this  church 
six  hundred  years  ago." 

The  doctor  went  up  to  the  altar  and  we 
all  followed.  I  could  not  see  what  we  were 
going  for,  but  if  it  meant  money  I  had  come 
provided  for  the  emergency.  Suddenly,  at 
a  rapid  glance  I  took  it  all  in,  they  were 
kissing  a  something  which  the  priest  held 
in  his  hand.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  it 
was  a  relic,  a  crucifix  in  bas  relief— bra^s  I 
I  turned  to  H.  and  said  "  I  can't  do  that." 
He  looked  blank  and  questioning  as  if  he 
could  not  understand  what  was  going  on. 
I  looked  back  for  a  way  to  return,  but  they 
were  all  following  us  as  we  were  among  the 
first.  Then  it  came  over  me  that  I  had 
come  there  out  of  respect  to  the  doctor ; 
every  one  knew  I  was  a  Protestant  and  no 
dcubt  expected  something  shocking  of  me. 
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So  for  a  moment  I  forgot  all  my  life,  my 
father,  the  commandments,  and  went  like 
my  predecessor,  and  kissed  the  image  of 
brass,  ab  the  same  time  dropping  a  few 
coppers  lor  the  patron  saint  who  left  it. 
Did  I  sin  or  not  ?  The  priest,  as  I  did  so, 
said  in  Latin  "  pray  for  his  soul."  May  my 
coppers  go  toward  gilding  the  relic  for  the 
brass  is  on  my  lips  now  though  the  priest 
wiped  it  with  a  dirty  rag  between  every 
ones  kiss. 

I  returned  to  my  place,  passing  the  corpse 
on  the  way,  and  like  the  multitude  shaking 
holy  water  on  it  as  I  passed.  When  I 
looked  around  for  H.  I  found  he  had  got 
lost  among  the  chairs  and  was  coming  back 
the  other  way.  He  was  pale  and  seemed 
anxious  to  reach  his  seat. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  he  whispered.  "  Was 
it  a  crucifix  ?  But  we  couldn't  help  it,  it 
was  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do." 

Then  the  crucifix,  borne  by  a  boy,  went 
before  the  bier,  the  doctor  following,  we 
after,  and  so  we  entered  the  cemetery. 

It  was  a  pretty  place,  so  quiet  the  little 
mounds  with  a  cross  at  the  head.  Some  of 
them  had  wreaths  of  everlasting  flowers. 
Some  of  the  wreaths  were  discolored  and 
weather  stained,  and  over  these  were  hung 
new  fresh  ones  as  if  the  mourners  had  just 
come  again  to  visit  the  departed.  It  was  a 
relief  to  enter  the  secluded  place.  It  was 
winter  and  everything  had  a  sad,  sweet 
tone  which  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the 
fimeral  of  a  child  better  than  the  grand 
edifice  we  had  left.  In  the  corner  was  a 
new  made  grave  all  alone,  no  kindred  to  be 


placed  beside  it.  It  seemed  hard  to  lay  the  / 
baby  there,  we  wished  it  could  be  laid  be- 
side some  kindred,  but  the  Doctor  is  a 
stranger  in  this  country  and  was  just  plan- 
ning a  visit  to  his  own  country  this  summer 
to  show  his  pretty  wife  and  baby  to  his 
father  and  mother. 

Soon  the  priest  commenced  to  chant,  the 
boys  to  follow  as  well  as  they  could,  then 
we  all  again  shook  the  harmless,  blessed 
water  over  the  coffin,  the  pall-bearers  pulled 
up  their  gowns  around  their  waists  and 
lowered  the  little  body  down  and  we  fol- 
lowed one  another'out  No  word  of  com- 
fort, no  word  that  even  an  educated  man 
could  understand,  nothing  I  Here  was  the 
dead,  the  hirelings  had  done  their  duty,  we 
like  a  lot  of  puppets  had  gone  through  the 
routine.  Plant  a  cross  at  his  head,  put  on 
it  R.  LP.  It  was  only  a  child.  Ah,  but 
it  clapped  its  little  hands  when  father  re- 
turned from  his  cares  and  mother's  cheeks 
glowed  when  you  praised  her  baby,  and  it 
was  their  only  one  ! 

Often  when  I  have  been  to  the  churches 
in  Paris  at  midnight  mass  and  on  grand  oc- 
casions, I  have  thought  it  possible  to  be  a 
Catholic,  but  to-day  I  have  seen  too  much. 
It  may  be  one  could  endure  to  live  by  it, 
but  to  die  by  it !  My  old  gardener  tells  me 
that  they  say  a  mass  without  your  name  for 
three  francs  and  they  insert  you  name  for 
five.  For  which  of  the  newly  arrived  souls 
will  credit  be  given  by  Peter  at  the  gate  ! 
But  a  good  God  reigns  above  all  this  poor 
counterfeit  of  religion.  /f.  B. 


Two  Noble  Lives. 


^  ^  T)  ^^^  •  ^^^  Lambert ! "  The  tone 
Jl\^  was  sharp,  almost  impatient,  and 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  a  young  delicate 
looking  girl  glided  through  the  half-opened 
door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  stood  before 
the  speaker.  "  I  did  not  know  where  you 
were,  Rita.  Father  has  just  brought  in 
this  letter.  See  how  ridiculous  and  absurd 
it  is !  Of  what  can  our  respected  Aunt 
Margaret  be  thinking?  But  read  it  and 
sec  for  yourself.    It  is  to  papa." 

Twelve  years  before,  these  two  daughters, 


Ellen  and  Rita  Lambert,  had  been  left 
motherless,  Elle%only  nine  years  old  and 
Rita  two  years  her  junior.  A  striking  con- 
trast the  two  sisters  presented  as  they 
stood  together.  Ellen  with  an  amused, 
half  doleful  expression  on  the  parting  red 
lips,  closely  watching  her  ^sister  as  she 
perused  the  letter.  A  clear  white  com- 
plexion and  pearly  teeth,  one  white  hand 
pressing  back  the  waves  of  ruby  tinted 
hair,  which  fell  rather  carelessly  over  the 
white  forehead.    Rita,   with  her  straight 
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dark  hair,  grey ^ eyes  and  colorless  face,  ear- 
nestly reading  the  letter  her  sister  had 
handed  her.  As  she  finished,  Rita  asked, 
"  What  does  papa  say  ?    Shall  you  go  ?  " 

"  No  !  how  absurd !  The  last  winter  I 
may  hope  to  reign  as  belle,  and  the  grand 
preparations  to  be  made  for  next  June.  If 
papa  and  you  can  spare  me,  Willis  can  not. 
I  will  leave  the  letter  in  your  care  till  tea 
time,  for  papa  is  now  busy  in  the  library," 
and  with  a  merry  laugh  and  mock  bow, 
Ellen  Lambert  turned  and  passed  into  the 
parlor. 

With  an  unconscious  half  sigh,  her  sister 
crumpled  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  as- 
cended the  stairs  to  her  own  room.  Rita 
Lambert  had  not  yet  outgrown  the  girlish 
habit  of  dreaming,  and  her  pleasant  sunny 
room,  with  its  delicate  colorings  of  drab 
and  rose  color,  the  easy  chairs,  the  singing 
bird,  the  choice  pictures  and  rare  statuettes, 
would  have  seemed  a  very  paradise  to  some 
less  favored,  though  longing  souls. 

Seating  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, Rita  laid  the  open  letter  before  her. 
This  time  we  too  will  glance  at  its  contents. 
The  writing,  though  delicate,  was  cramped 
and  irregular. 

Bannock,  Sept.  29,  1865. 

Dear  John : — Am  I  presuming  too  much, 
tin  claiming,  as  the  only  living  relative  of 
3*our  dead  wife's,  a  visit  from  one  of  her 
daughters.  Though  I  have  not  seen  quite 
as  many  years  as  you,  sorrow  and  care  have 
(Caused  premature  old  age,  and  I  am  much 
broken  in  health  and  spirits.  I  yearn  in- 
tensely for  the  presence,  in  my  last  days, 
of  some  one  who  is  near  of  kin  to  me. 
If  our  daughters  are  the  only  ones  on  whom 
I  may  call.  I  know  that  it  is  asking  a 
great  deal  of  a  young  girl  to  require  her  to 
immure  herself  with  a  jjissy  invalid,  es- 
pecially with  no  hope  of  reward.  You  prob- 
ably remember  that  Bannock  is  a  quiet 
country  town.  I  live  in  the  old  house  with 
one  sei'vant,  and  possess  little  more  than  a 
life  annuity,  just  sufficient  to  keep  me  in 
comfort  and  free  from  want.  I  know  that 
in  asking  this  I  am  asking  a  great  favor, 
and  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  an  earthly  re- 
ward. 

I  cam  confined  to  my  two  rooms,  and  of 


course  see  but  little  company.  I  am  lonely 
and  desolate,  and  though  in  comparison 
with  the  gay,  happy  lives,  your  daughters 
have  hitherto  led,  living  with  an  invalid 
aunt,  in  this  quiet  New  England  village, 
will  be  almost  as  dreary  and  uneventful  as 
a  desert  life.  I  cannot  restrain  this  cry  for 
companionship.  Tell  your  daughters  plainly 
that  their  aunt  is  a  peevish  worn  invalid, 
just  waiting  the  Father's  summons  to  an- 
other world,  that  all  I  can  give  them  will 
be  but  the  love  of  a  feeble  heart,  longing 
for  some  earthly  dear  one.  The  only  re- 
ward will  be  the  promise  for  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  John,  I  am  not  insensible  of  how 
great  a  favor  I  am  asking,  so  great  that  I 
do  not  dare  to  expect  it  will  be  granted.  I 
am  childless  and  desolate,  else  I  would  not 
make  the  appeal.  I  do  it  now  in  the  name 
of  my  dead  sister. 

Margaret  F.  Ritter. 

Slowly  Rita  read  and  re-read  the  letter, 
then  selected  a  sentence  here,  and  one 
there  over  which  to  ponder.  Finally  she 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  leaning 
back  in  the  easy  chair  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  Once  or  twice  a  tear  stole  to  her 
eye,  but  she  quickly  brushed  it  aside,  as 
though  ashamed  of  the  womanly  weakness. 

Rita's  revery  lasted  until  broken  by  the 
sharp  clang  of  the  tea-bell.  Then  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  standing  one  moment 
irresolute,  she  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  almost  sobbed 
forth,  "  Great  and  holy  God !  help  me  to 
know  and  do  that  which  is  right,  to  put  far 
from  me  all  selfishness.  And  oh  !  in  thy 
mercy,  pity  and  comfort  Aunt  Margaret 
For  Christ's  sake."  Though  Rita  was  not 
yet  trusting  her  all  to  the  blessed  Saviour, 
at  this  moment,  as  in  some  others  of  her 
life,  she  felt  her  own  incompetence,  and 
without  analyzing  her  feelings,  turned  in 
prayer  to  call  upon  Him  who  is  complete 
and  all-sufficient. 

Taking  the  letter  m  her  hand,  Rita  has- 
tened from  the  room,  and  joined  her  £i.ther 
and  sister  in  the  dining-ball. 

After  the  food  was  passed,  Mr.  Lambert 
took  his  "  Evening  News "  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  perusal  of  the  items  it  con- 
tained, occasionally   reading  aloud  some 
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ihort  paragraphs.  Between  whiles  Ellen 
and  Rita  were  chatting  in  the  usual  desul- 
tory feminine  style.  And  a  verv  good  style 
it  is,  too,  when  nothing  weightier  absorbs 
the  mind. 

Ellen  finally  addressed  Mr.  Lambert, 
saying,  "  Come,  papa,  you  have  gleaned  all 
the  useful  information  your  paper  contains. 
It  does  not  require  a  second  perusal.*! 

"  Well,  daughter,  I  believe  you  are  right" 

The  paper  was  folded  and  laid  aside. 
Mr.  Lambert  leisurely  supped  his  cup  of 
tea,  and  as  he  passed  it  a  second  time,  in- 
quired, "Have  you  read  your  aunt's  let- 
ter ?  " 

<'Yes,  papa,  and  is  not  she  terribly  sel- 
fish?" 

**  Selfish  ?  No  indeed !  She  is  sick  and 
lonely." 

"  Well,  but  papa,  the  idea  of  expecting 
either  Rita  or  myself  to  imprison  ourselves, 
to  turn  nurses,  on  the  account  of  one  of 
whom- we  know  almost  nothing.  It  is  too 
selfish." 

**  Take  care,  daughter,  Margaret  Ritter 
is  a  noble  woman,  though  now  sick  and  suf- 
fering. Besides,  did  she  really  expect  it  ? 
I  think  not" 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Ellen,  "she 
wished  it  Surely,  papa,  you  cannot  wish 
us  to  go  ? "  and  the  blue  eyes  were  lifted 
pleadingly  to  his  fiice,  for  even  so  slight  a 
reproof  was  unusual  for  Mr.  Lambert  to 
utter. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  cannot  say  that 
I  wish  you  to  go,  though  I  do  sincerely 
pity  your  aunt,  and  wish  that  we  could  re- 
lieve her,  at  least  in  some  degree,  in  her 
loneliness  and  ill  health." 

Rather  petulantly  Ellen  said,  "  I  suppose 
that  she  can  come  and  live  with  us." 

"No,  Ellen,  that  is  impossible.  Your 
aunt  could  not  endure  the  journey.  But 
even  if  she  could,  the  memories  which  clus- 
ter about  her  own  old  home,  would  be  too 
rudely  severed,  should  she  give  it  up.  I 
win  take  the  letter.    Ellen,  where  is  it  ?" 

"Rita  has  it" 

"Father,"  said  Rita,  for  the  first  time 
taking  part  in  the  conversation.  "How 
old  is  Aunt  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Forty-nine,  I  think.  She  was  several 
years  your  mother's  senior." 


"  She  wrote  as  though  her  life  had  been 
particularly  sad.    Has  it  ? " 

"  Yes.  But  I  will  take  the  letter,  Rita. 
It  must  be  answered." 

Rita  passed  It  to  her  father,  saying,  "Af- 
ter you  have  written,  may  I  keep  this  ?  " 

Mr.  Lambert  looked  earnestly  at  Rita  be- 
fore repl)ring,  then  said,  "  If  you  wish  it 
child,  you  shall  have  it" 

/Thank  you,  fether." 

Mr.  Lambert  sat  a  moment,  his  head 
drooping  forward,  then  raising  it,  and  push- 
ing his  chair  back  from  the  table,  said: 
"  Well,  Ellen,  what  shall  I  write  for  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  perfectly  barbarous 
— heathenish — "  and  the  white  smooth  fore- 
head seamed  itself  into  many  lines  and 
wrinkles. 

"  Father,"  this  time  it  was  Rita's  voice. 
"  Tell  Aunt  Margaret  that  I  will  come,  for 
a  little  while." 

"You,  Rita?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"Rita  Lambert,  you  shall  not,"  and 
Ellen's  look  of  astonishment  equalled  her 
father's. 

''^Papa,  I  may?" 

"Yes,  daughter.  Far  be  it  from  your 
fiptther  to  say  no.  But  Ellen  has  natiu^ly 
the  sunniest  heart.  She  could  do  most 
good.  She  will  make  six  friends,  Rita,  be- 
fore you  have  decided  to  choose  one." 

"  Yes,  papa,  but  Ellen  does  not  care  to 
go.     I  may  do  some  good." 

"  Ellen  will  neither  go  herself  or  allow 
you  to  go,"  she  interposed. 

"Miss  Ellen,"  a  servant  opened  the 
door  and  handed  Ellen  a  card.  "  The  gen- 
tleman bid  me  say  he  would  like  to  see  you 
at  once." 

Ellen  glanced  at  the  card,  and  with  a 
murmured  "  excuse  me  "  left  the  roam. 

"  Now  Rita,"  Mr.  Lambert  said,  rising 
from  the  table,  and  going  to  his  daughter's 
side,  he  placed  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"  Tell  me  why  you  have  decided  to  go." 

"  Father,"  and  the  clear  dark  eyes  were 
raisea  to  his.  "  I  could  not  resist  the  ap- 
peal. I  must  go,  or  have  no  peace.  You 
wont  refuse  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,"  the  tone  was  very  gentle, 
"but  it  must  be  so  arranged,  that  you  will 
be  bound  for  only  a  very  short  time." 
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"That  is  all  I  wish,  papa.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet may  not  like  me,  you  know." 

Mr.  Lambert  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
over  Rita's  forehead.  "  Well,  dear,  I  must 
reply  at  once.  Though  a  great  sacrifice 
for  me,  it  is  a  greater  one  for  you.  I  think 
I  can  appreciate  your  motives,  and  I  am 
truly  thankful  for  so  unselfish  a  daughter." 

Rita's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  it  was 
but  seldom  that  her  father  praised  his 
daughters. 

As  he  left  the  room,  Rita  called  cheerily 
after  him,  "  Don't  make  Aunt  Margaret 
watch  and  wait  too  long  for  me,  papa,  I 
can  be  rendy  in  one  week." 

Half  an  hour  had  passed,  when  Rita  en- 
tered her  father's  library,  asking,  "Is  your 
letter  to  Aunt  Margaret  written  ? " 

"Almost." 

Rita  waited  until  his  name  was  added, 
then  traced  in  her  own  writing  a  sbort  post- 
script. 

Dear  Aunt  Margaret :  —  I  will  come  in 
a  few  days,  for  a  short  stay.    Just  to  see  if 
I  can  be  of  any  use  or  comfort. 
Your  niece, 

Rita  Lambert. 

Rita  was  already  somewhat  disheartened 
at  the  prospect  before  her,  but  she  had 
made  the  resolve  in  an  earnest  desire,  to 
perform,  what  seemeJ  to  her  a  very  plain 
duty,  without  allowing  the  thoughts  of  ease 
and  self^  which  would  intrude,  to  bear 
weight  against  the  other. 

Rita  was  a  shy,  timid  girl,  of  a  very  re- 
tiring disposition.  Brave  and  self-reliant, 
only  in  rare  cases,  when  forced  to  be  so, 
and  with  her  fond  father,  and  impetuous 
sister,  ia  her  pleasant  home,  where  so  few 
of  life's  trials  could  come  to  her,  it  was  not 
strange,  that  her  natural  love  of  ease  should 
have  been  fostered. 

In  no  mood  for  the  music  and  gay  laugh- 
ter she  heard  issuing  from  the  parlors,  she 
retraced  her  steps  to  her  own  room,  and 
the  letter  which  had  caused  all  these  weary- 
ing thoughts,  this  struggle,  was  reverently 
laid  in  a  tiny  case,  in  her  private  writing 
desk. 

Quite  rapidly  Rita  sketched  out  some 
plans  for  her  time  during  the  remainder  of 


her  stay  in  the  city.  And  then,  wearied 
with  the  conflict  of  the  day,  her  head 
drooped  forward  on  the  table,  and  sleep 
closed  her  eyelids. 

Quickly  passed  the  ensuing  few  days, 
and  one  bright  morning  Mr.  Lambert  and 
Rita  entered  tbe  cars  for  their  journey.  A 
tiresome  ride  of  fourteen  hours  enabled 
them^to  reach  their  destination  late  at  night. 
Though  too  dark  for  Rita  to  have  any  just 
idea  of  Bannock,  she  felt  entirely  alone  and 
despondent,  when  her  father  left  her  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  lit- 
tle country  station,  while  he  went  in  search 
of  some  conveyance  to  Mrs.  Ritter's  house. 

Rita  was  too  thoroughly  fatigued  that 
night  to  notice  the  strangeness  of  her  aunt's 
home,  and  very  glad  she  w^  to  lay  her 
tired  head  on  the  pillow.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  was  called  to  an  early  breakfast, 
and  had  time  only  for  a  hasty  good-bye  from 
her  father  with  a  few  cheering  words,  then 
she  was  left  alone. 

When  she  returned  to  her  room,  though 
the  morning  sunshine  was  bnghtly  flood- 
ing the  room,  it  seemed  lonely  and  desolate 
to  Rita.  In  place  of  the  delicate  tints  and 
luxurious  furnishings  of  her  apartment  at 
home,  a  plain  straw  matting  covered  the 
floor.  The  few  articles  of  furniture  were  of 
the  plainest  description,  and  the  snudi  win- 
dows, two  of  which  looked  out  upon  the 
village  street,  were  shaded  by  curtains  of 
gayly  figured  chintz. 

Rita's  heart  almost  failed  her,  but  she 
was  not  one,  who  having  made  a  resolve, 
particularly  where  duty  was  concerned, 
would  hesitate  at  its  accomplishment 
Strengthening  herself  with  thoughts  of  duty, 
of  her  aunt's  loneliness  and  illness,  Rita 
commenced  her  morning's  work  of  unpack- 
ing. An  hour  had  passed  in  this  manner 
and  she  was  wondering  at  the  long  silence, 
when  the  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  say- 
ing that  her  aunt  would  like  to  see  her. 
With  some  shrinking  Rita  followed  the  wo- 
man down  stairs,  where  she  opened  the 
door  into  a  large  square  front  room,  where 
in  an  easy  chair,  drawn  up  before  the  open 
grate,  was  seated  Mrs.  Ritter. 

As  Rita  advanced  to  her  side,  Mrs.  Rit- 
ter held  out  one  thin  shrunken  hand,  and 
without  rising,  addressed  her,  saying,  "  So 
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you  had  compassion  on  the  sick  old  woman 
whom  you  had  never  seen." 

"  Aunt  Margaret,  I  was  more  sorry  for 
you,  in  your  loneliness  and  suffering,  than 
I  can  express,"  was  the  reply  which  sprang 
to  Rita's  lips,  wholly  unlike  the  studied 
sentence  of  sympathy  and  afiection  which 
she  had  proposd  to  utter. 

*•  Well,  well,  you  have  shown  it,  andjiow, 
if  you  are  willing  to  make  of  yourself  com- 
panion and  nurse  to  a  cross  old  woman, 
will  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  about  your 
journey." 

Understanding  that  her  aunt  was  weary 
of  her  own  thoughts  and  wished  to  be  en- 
tertained, Rita  drew  a  low  chair  to  her  side, 
and  seating  herself  began  a  graphic  account 
of  the  previous  day's  journey.    Nothing  of 
unusual  interest  or  importance  had  trans- 
pired ;  but  Rita  with  unusual  thoughtful- 
ness,  remenabering  her  aunt's  lonely  life* 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  even  the  slight- 
est occurrence,  not  forgetting  to  mention 
the  dainty  dress  and  smiling  face  of  the 
young  bride,  who  is  sure  to  be  on  every 
train.    The  mishap  of  the  newsboy,  who 
as  some  impatient  traveller  whom  he  had 
neglected  gave  his  arm  an  impatient  twitch, 
which  caused  the  bundle  of  papers  and  pe- 
riodicals which  he  held  under  it  to  slide 
from  his  grasp,  and,  while  part  slipped  to 
the  floor,  the  remainder  chose  a  resting 
place  on  the  shoulders  and  lap  of  a  gouty 
old  gentleman,  by  whose  side  he  was  stand- 
ing.   The  gentleman  was  muffled  in  shawls 
and  overcoats,  from  whose  depths  issued  a 
growling  voice,  scolding  the  boy  for  his 
carelessness,  and  before  the  poor  fellow 
could  recover  from  his  astonishment,  the 
car  window  was  raised,  and  the  much  in- 
sulted gentleman  had  thrown  from  it  nearly 
all  ol  the  boy's  stock  in  trade.    As  the  iras- 
cible gentleman  closed  the  window  and  set- 
tled himself  back  in  his  seat  with  another 
growl,  the  passengers  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  one  benevolently  disposed  trav- 
eller, shouted,  "  Here,  my  boy,  that  treat 
has  been  worth  a  little  to  me.    Come  on 
and  get  your  change."    Nearly  every  pas- 
senger in  the  car  followed  his  example,  the 
cross  old  gentleman  still  scolding  and  grum- 
bling. 
Rita  ended  with  "After  breakfiast  this 


morning,  I  said  good-bye  to  papa,  and  had 
my  trunks  nicely  unpacked  when  you  sent 
for  me." 

"  Said  good-bye  to  papa,  Rita,"  her  aunt 
spoke,  for  almost  the  first  time.  "  Did  you 
not  wish  that  you,  too,  were  to  return  ?  " 

"Yes,  auntie,  I  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant,  but  I  wont  mind,  if  you  want  me, 
and  can  care  for  me." 

Mrs.  Ritter's  arms  were  about  Rita's 
neck,  and  Rjta's  head  was  pillowed  against 
her  almost  before  the  sentence  was  finished. 
Rita  heard  her  aunt's  suppressed  sobs  and 
felt  the  tears  dropping  upon  her  bowed 
head. 

"  Auntie,"  the  tone  was  very  soothing. 
"  You  will  be  so  tired.  Can  I  help  you  to 
the  Sofia?  I  have  talked  too  long,"  and 
Rita  wheeled  the  chair  of  the  almost  help- 
less invalid  to  the  broad  sofa,  and  with  pa- 
tience and  care  succeeded  in  placing  her 
aunt  comfortably  thereon.  Then  sitting 
down  by  her,  Rita  began  to  stroke  the 
throbbing  temples,  and  caress  the  wrinkled 
face,  while  she  said,  "  Aunt  Margaret,  you 
should  have  checked  me  sooner.  Now  if 
you  can  sleep,  I  will  stay  with  you. ' 

In  a  little  while  the  hand  that  had 
clasped  Rita's  unclosed,  and  the  deep  quiet 
breathing  told  of  sleep.  Quietly  Rita  stole 
to  a  farther  corner  of  the  room,  and  seated 
herself  to  think.  She  looked  at  the  thin 
wasted  form  of  Mrs.  Ritter,  the  bony, 
shrunken  hands,  and  the  lines  which  care 
and  suffering  had  left  on  the  pallid  face,  and 
questioned  what  could  have  been  the  life's 
history  which  had  left  such  deep  traces  on 
her  aunt's  face. 

Rita's  heart,  which  before  had  been 
touched  by  sympathy,  now  began  to  be 
moved  by  love.  Then  she  glanced  about 
the  room.  A  faded  carpet  was  on  the  floor, 
the  invalid's  arm  chair  was  standing  by  the 
couch,  a  small  stand  and  centre  table,  a 
hanging  shelf  filled  with  books,  with  a  few 
other  plain  chairs  comprised  the  furniture 
of  the  room.  An  open  door  showed  her 
aunt's  sleeping  apartment,  smaller  than  the 
one  Rita  had  occupied,  and  furnished  if 
possible  even  more  plainly.  After  a  long 
nap  Mrs.  Ritter  awoke,  and  the  servant 
soon  brought  in  the  dinner.  After  the 
meal  was  ended,  Rita  read  aloud  in  corn- 
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pliance  with  her  aunt's  request  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Then  followed  silence,  and 
another  long  conversation,  in  which  Rita 
bore  ^he  principle  part,  the  invalid  pleading 
to  be  amused. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  lights  were 
brought  in,  Mrs.  Ritter  said,  "  I  fear  that  I 
have  drawn  too  heavily  upon  3rour  time  and 
strength,  but  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  had 
companionship,  particularly  of  any  relative,  ' 
that  I  have  been  almost  jealous,  even  of 
your  silence." 

"I  fear.  Aunt  Margaret,  that  my  con- 
stant presence  has  wearied  you,"  Rita  re- 
plied. 

"  No,  dear,  you  have  glided  very  easily 
into  the  nook  by  an  invalid*s  side,  and  your 
kind  tones  and  patience  have  almost  caused 
me  to  forget  my  sufferings." 

'<  All  right,  auntie,  I  will  stay  then  long 
enough  to  see  if  I  can*t  cure  you." 

"  No,  Riti,"  the  tone  was  very  sad,  "  I 
may  not  look  forward  to  the  earthly  heal- 
ing, but  there  is  a  better  country  in  view, 
and  there  I  trust  this  weak  suffering  body 
will  be  at  rest,  this  sinning  heart  find  peace. 
And  now,  if  I  may  trouble  you  to  read  to 
me  the  description  of  that  Heavenly  Home, 
I  will  endeavor  to  make  no  more  demands 
to-night  on  your  strength  and  patience." 

Reverently,  Rita  took  from  the  table,  the 
large  old  fashioned  Bible,  and  read  the 
chapters  for  which  her  aunt  had  asked. 
As  she  closed  the  book,  Rita  asked  : 

".Auntie,  can  you  be  happy  with  the 
prospect  of  so  short  a  remaining  life,  and 
even  that  little  which  is  meted  out  to  you, 
to  be  spent  in  these  two  rooms,  in  sickness 
and  pain." 

The  invalid  unclosed  her  eyes  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Rita  a  moment  before  she  re- 
plied, then  she  said,  "In  spite  of  this  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  in  spite  of  my  loneli- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  truth  that  *Lover  and 
friend  have  been  put  far  from  me,'  I  can 
say  with  sincerity  and  hope,  *  The  Lord  is 
my  strength  and  shield.  No  good  thing 
will  he  uphold  from  them  that  walk  up- 
rightly.' Yes,  Rita,  though  often  querulous 
in  my  weakness,  though  often  in  my  loneli- 
ness my  heart  has  cried  for  human  com- 
panionship, never  has  my  God  left  me  des- 
olate, never  has  my  Saviour  failed  in  help- 


ing me  to  bear  my  weary  load.  And,  dar- 
ling, how  little  it  is  we  have  to  bear,  com- 
pared with  the  anguish  borne  by  our  Re- 
deemer." 

Rita  spoke  her  low  good-night,  and  left 
the  room  just  as  the  servant  entered. 

The  next  day  was  spent  very  much  as 
its  predecessor  had  been,  in  reading  and 
talking.  A  week  passed  in  this  manner, 
the  monotony  broken  only  by  the  daily 
walk,  during  the  morning  hour  in  which 
her  aunt  slept 

This  week  had  told  upon  Rita  in  many 
ways.  She  saw  little  of  the  impatience  and 
despcmdency  usually  manifested  in  the  sick 
room.  A  new  phase  of  life  had  opened  to 
to  the  young  girl,  and  shut  off  as  she  was 
from  the  companionship  of  young  life,  from 
all  society  save  her  aunt  and  a  very  few 
chance  callers,  very  different  from  the  cir- 
cle in  which  Rita  had  hitherto  mingled, 
who  discussed,  not  the  latest  opera  or  new- 
est fashion  plate,  but  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  prospect  of  a  c<^d  winter,  and  the  health 
of  the  minister's  family. 

Few  acquaintances  and  no  intimate 
friends  could  Rita  hope  to  find  in  that  quiet 
place.  But  she  was  learning  to  give  her 
best  thoughts  for  another's  comfort  and 
happiness.  And  this  is  a  lesson  which 
though  oftentimes  difficult  and  trying,  yet 
if  well  learned,  will  bring  with  it  a  sufficient 
reward. 

The  letters  from  home  were  eagerly 
watched  for  and  read  with  avidity.  But 
Rita  saw  that  she  was  not  needed  there, 
her  father  engaged  in  the  press  of  business, 
her  sister  fully  occupied  with  the  endless 
round  of  pleasures  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  away,  and  the 
spring  came.  Rita  during  these  long 
months  had  not  been  pining.  She  was 
working  out  a  life's  puzzle.  A  question 
some  pass  through  life,  neither  asking  or 
answering,  Rita  was  solving.  Why  are  we 
placed  here  ?  Rita's  work  was  before  her, 
and  as  she  saw  the  changing  face  and 
brightening  eye  of  the  invalid,  as  she  en- 
tered her  presence,  and  felt  the  close  clasp 
of  the  weak  arms  about  her  neck,  she  knew 
that  her  life  was  not  entirely  lost. 
With  the  coming  spring,  came  also  the 
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summons  from  home,  to  return  on  account 
of  Ellen's  wedding.  The  last  of  May  saw 
her  again  in  New  York,  where  at  her  home 
preparations  were  going  hastily  forward  lor 
that  event 

The  gay  wedding  was  over,  and  as  the 
bridal  pair  drove  from  the  door,  a  telegram 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Lambert,  saying  that 
Mrs.  Ritter  was  rapidly  failing,  and  in  her 
delirium  constantly  called  for  Rita.  A 
second  time  then  had  come  the  summons. 
Now  imperative,  and  Rita  permitted  but 
litde  delay  ere  she  again  started  for  the 
lonely  home  of  the  sick  woman,  This  time, 
love  as  well  as  duty  called  her,  and  Rita 
could  hardly  restrain  her  impatience  at  the 
seeming  slow  moving  train,  which  was  bear- 
ing her  back  to  the  bedside  of  one  who  had 
learned,  in  so  great  a  measure,  to  depend 
upon  her  for  the  human  sunshine  which 
had  brightened  the  last  few  months  of  her 
weary  life. 

When  lUta  reached  Bannock  and  took  a 
carriage  for  her  aunt's  house,  the  impa- 
tience with  which  she  had  struggled  during 
the  journey  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  a 
heavy  weight  hung  at  her  heart,  dreading, 
fearing,  lest  it  was  too  late  for  her  presence 
to  bring  any  comfort 

When  Rita  entered  the  well  known  room, 
and  approaching  the  bedside  of  her  aunt, 
she  took  the  wasted  hand  in  hers,  and 
spoke  tenderly,  asking  had  she  missed  her, 
the  sunken  eyes  unclosed,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  nearly  a  week  reason  dawned  for 
a  moment 

"  Rita,  I  thought  you  were  away." 

"  No,  auntie,  I  am  with  you." 

Now  began  Rita's  task.  For  a  whole 
weary  month  she  scarcely  left  her  aunt's 
bedside.  Soothing  her,  talking  to  her, 
quieting  her,  when  everything  else  &iled, 
with  promises  of  her  constant  presence, 
and  in  her  delirium,  humoring  her  £uicies, 
and  caressing  her  to  sleep.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  Mrs.  Ritter  was  again 
able  to  sit  in  the  easy  chair,  wheeled  out 
into  the  front  room. 

Now  two  duties  seemed  struggling,  each 
with  the  other.  Mrs.  Ritter  seemed  de- 
pendent upon  her  for  so  much,  how  could 
she  leave  her.  Yet  there  was  her  fitther, 
wiiose  claims  on  her  came  first,  in  his 


house,  with  neither  of  his  daughters  near, 
for  Ellen  was  enjoying  a  continental  trip. 
Did  not  he,  too,  require  her,  and  was  not 
her  place*  in  his  home.  Then,  too,  Rita, 
missed  social  companionship.  It  was  al- 
most a  nun's  life  that  the  young  girl  led, 
and  her  yearning  for  home  was  very  strong. 
However,  her  duty  was  soon  made  plain 
by  the  receipt  of  an  unexpected  letter  from 
her  father.  It  was  only  a  few  hurried  lines, 
saying  that  some  business  rascalities,  in 
which  their  firm  was  concerned,  had  taken 
place  in  London  ;  that  he  was  the  only  one 
of  the  partners  who  could  leave  home  to  at- 
tend to  it,  and  that  he  was  to  sail  in  an 
hour,  and  closing  with  the  sentences  :  "  I 
know,  my  daughter,  that  you  will  truly  be 
heartsick  in  thinking  that  the  ocean  sep- 
arates you  from  your  sister,  and  that  your 
father  is  last  speeding  across  its  depths 
But  take  heart,  my  child.  I  do  not .  intend 
that  the  detention  shall  be  long,  for  when 
I  return  to  New  York,  I  must  have  you 
with  me.  And  remember,  I  shall  be  as  im- 
patient as  you,  for  the  time  to  come,  in 
which  we  can  again  be  united.  I  would 
not  have  spared  you  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
had  not  your  aunt's  life  been  one  so  little 
brightened  by  deeds  of  others.  She  has 
borne  all  the  crosses  and  sorrows,  and  you 
my  child  are  almost  the.  only  one  who  has 
made  any  sacrifice  for  her.  I  should  not 
have  written  thus,  for  it  is  your  aunt's  se- 
cret, not  mine,  but  I  thought  it  might  help 
you  in  your  lonely  task  of  duty.  And 
now  Rita,  farewell.  May  your  character 
strengthen  and  perfect  is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  your  loving  father, 

John  Lambert." 

The  days  now  seemed  doubiy  lonely  to 
Rita,  for  before  though  separated  it  was 
only  by  a  few  hours  ride.  A  few  days  after, 
sitting  with  her  aunt,  Rita  said,  "Aunt  Mar- 
garet, I  have  often  thought  that  your  life's 
story  must  have  been  eventfuL  I  wish 
that  I  might  know  of  it." 

The  thin  fingers  clasped  convulsively 
and  a  sob  shook  the  bent  figure. 

"  Auntie,  I  did  not  know,  forgive  me," 
and  Rita  passed  her  arm  around  and  sought 
to  quiet  her. 

Mrs.  Ritter  soon  regained  her  composure, 
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and  replied,  saying,  "Yes,  Rita,  my  life 
has  been  an  eventful  one.  It  seems  too 
sad  to  dwell  upon,  but  though  I  do  not  wish 
•to  talk  of  it,  sometime,  perhaps,  wlien  these 
poor  bones  are  crumbling  away,  you  shall 
read  the  little  sketch  of  it,  written  before  I 
sent  for  you.  Then  the  knowledge  of  how 
much  joy  you  have  brought  to  a  lonely  wo- 
man may  be  some  comfort  to  yon.'  I  never 
would  have  sent  for  you,  Rita,  had  I  ex- 
pected to  live  one  halt  as  long  as  I  now 
have.  You,  dear  child,  are  wasting  the 
best  years  of  your  life  here,  and  yet  I  have 
not  courage  to  bid  you  leave  me." 

"Auntie,  this  is  the  best  possible  school. 
I  have  learned  that  here  which  never  could 
be  taught  in  the  gay  circles  in  which  I 
should  have  mingled  at  home.  And  the 
life  spent  with  you  is  not  wasted  but  made 
stronger." 

Months  passed,  and  each  steamer  that 
brought  to  Rita  news  of  her  father  was 
gladly  welcomed.  At  last  came  the  eager 
letter,  saying  that  in  the  next  vessel  he 
would  sail  for  home.  The  next — it  never 
reached  the  city,  and  now  Rita's  heart  bore 
a  heavy  load.  She  turned  in  her  desolation 
to  the  invalid,  and  the  comforted  turned 
comforter.  Wearisome  days  and  sleepless 
nights  passed  drearily  away,  ere  Rita  could 
see  the  Father's  hand  which  had  portioned 
out  this  sorrow.  Then  she  was  enabled  to 
see  through  the  heavy  clouds,  the  Father, 
the  Saviour,  and  in  her  loneliness  and  sor- 
row turning  to  the  Light  she  gradually 
found  rest  and  peace. 

Soon  news  came  from  Ellen  that  her 
husband,  Willis  Steadman,  bad  found  a 
grand  opening  in  London,  and  consequently 
had  thrown  up  his  former  business  connec- 
tions in  New  York  and  would  remain  in 
London.  The  letter  closed  with  an  urgent 
invitation  to  Rita  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  a  suitable  escort  and  come  to  them. 

Rita  now  seemed  cut  off  from  all  near 
ties  excepting  her  aunt,  and  though  her 
heart  was  loaded  with  sorrow,  she  knew 
where  to  go  for  comfort  and  strength,  and 
bravely  put  forth  her  energies  to  cheer  and 
comfort  the  wasting  invalid.  They  could 
both  now  talk  of  the  heavenly  country,  to 
which  one  seemed  hasting,  and  where  both 
now  had  treasures. 


The  winter  and  summer  passed  away, 
Mrs.  Ritter  beginning  as  the  cool  days  of 
another  early  autumn  drew  on  to  grow 
weaker,  though  her  sufferings  were  dimin- 
ished. Much  self-culture  and  knowledge 
of  books  had  Rita  acquired  during  the 
many  hours  spent  in  reading  to  her  aunt. 
And  the  time  was  not  wasted,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  mind  had  been 
that  of  the  soul.  Her  heart  had  expanded 
toward  all,  especially  the  needy  and  suffer- 
ing ;  and  we  all  know  that  even  the  slight- 
est sacrifice  for  duty,  brings  with  it  a 
stronger  character  ennobled  and  purified 
by  the  holier  thoughts  that  we  have  ad- 
mitted. 

There  came  a  few  days  in  which  Mrs. 
Ritter  was  too  weak  to  rise,  although  each 
morning  she  was  carried  into  the  front 
room  and  laid  upon  the  sofa.  One  evening, 
just  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed 
in  at  the  western  windows,  the  sick  woman 
raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  throwing 
one  arm  about  Rita,  who  was  on  a  low 
cricket  by  her  side,  said : 

"  Rita,  you  have  been  to  me  aU  that  the 
most  devoted  daughter  could  have  been,  I 
shall  not  much  longer  weary  you.  The 
record  of  these  two  years,  darling,  are 
written  among  the  unfading  good  deeds. 
Ever  remember  the  poor  and  the  unloved, 
the  needy  and  sorrowing,  and  may  our 
Father  bless  my  darling,  and  reward  her  for 
her  faithfulness." 

The  tired  head  sank  back  upon  the  pil- 
lows, and  as  Rita  bent  over,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears,  to  press  a  kiss  upon  the  pal- 
lid lips,  a  shudder  passed  through  her 
aunt's  frame,  and  in  a  moment  the  spirit 
had  left  its  earthly  dwelling  house,  and 
sanctified  and  made  spotless  in  the  blood 
the  Lamb,  had  passed  to  the  better,  even 
the  heavenly  country. 

So  suddenly,  so  quietly  had  the  change 
come,  that  Rita  could  only  clasp  the  chill- 
ing hands  and  sob.  The  loss  was  Rita's, 
hers  the  sorrow.  We  have  nought  to  do 
with  them. 

The  next  few  days  dragged  heavily  by. 
We  all  have  known  something  of  the  deso- 
lation. Then  Rita  was  forced  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  future.  The  quiet  house  in 
Bannock  was  now  the  property  of  a  stran- 
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ger  and  Rita  must  look  for  another  home. 
Ellen,  she  knew,  did  not  need  her.  So 
thoroughly  were  her  new  ties  sufficient  for 
her,  that,  although  Rita  still  held  a  place 
in  her  heart,  she  knew  that  her  presence 
was  not  necessary  to  Ellen's  happiness, 
and  could  she  cross  the  waters  in  which 
her  father  had  found  a  grave  ?  No,  neither 
could  she  return  to  the  city  home,  that 
would  be  too  lonely. 

However,  there  was  a  pleasant  country 
seat,  a  few  miles  out  from  the  busy  city, 
which  her  father  had  owned.  To  his  law- 
yer Rita  wrote  making  the  necessary  in- 
quiries, and  asking  that  it  be  properly  fur- 
nished and  put  in  readiness  for  her  occu- 
pancy. 

Two  weeks  after  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Ritter  were  laid  in  the  village  churchyard, 
Rita  left  Bannock  for  her  new  home,  taking 
with  her  as  housekeeper,  her  aunt*s  faith- 
ful servant,  Jane.  During  these  two  weeks 
Rita  had  read  the  short  sketch  of  her  aunt's 
life  which  her  own  trembling  fingers  had 
written.  Just  the  merest  outlines,  but  suf- 
ficient to  touch  Rita's  heart,  and  cause 
the  tears  of  thankfulness  to  flow,  that  she 
had  heeded  the  call  and  gone  to  Mrs  Rit- 
ter, when  unknown  and  unloved,  duty  had 
seemed  to  beckon.  Below  we  give  the 
sketch. 

"  I  am  to  write  out  a  bare  sketch  of  my 
life,  why,  I  do  not  know,  excepting  that  I 
am  lonely  and  desolate.  I  think  over  por- 
tions of  the  past  so  much,  that  may  be  the 
sharp  sword  thrusts  that  it  will  give  me  to 
write  it  all  here  will  be  a  good  thing.  Per- 
haps, too,  some  one,  when  I  am  gone,  may 
like  to  know  why  the  lonely  old  maid  has 
lived  thus ;  why  she  is  so  quiet  and  pre- 
fers to  be  by  herself;  why  she  admits  so 
few  strangers,  except  those  who  need  com- 
fort and  help.  I  have  hoped,  too,  that  may 
be  I  should  yet  see  one  of  sister  Helen's 
daughters,  and  they  might  ask  about  their 
aunt's  life. 

"My  father  and  mother  lived  in  this 
same  house  in  quiet  old  Bannock.  My 
father  was  a  physician,  and  when  I  was 
eight  years  old,  sister  Helen  was  given  to 
them.  A  precious  gift  they  considered  her 
with  her  winning  ways,  childlike  and  guile- 


less. I  was  timid  and  shrinking.  We 
were  very  happy  in  those  days,  for  father, 
mother  and  sister  all  bowed  at  baby's 
shrine.  Time  passed  on  until  I  had  seen 
fifteen  years  and  Helen  was  seven.  Though 
I  had  never  outgrown  the  child's  bashful- 
ness,  still,  in  many  respects,  I  was  very 
much  a  woman.  One  night  father  was 
brought  home  senseless  and  bleeding  from 
a  fall,  having  been  thrown  from  his  buggy 
while  riding.  He  lingered  only  a  few  days 
most  of  the  time  delirous,  the  remainder 
suffering  intensely. 

"  Father  was  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  scanty  income  of  a  country  doctor  for 
his  support.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
considerable  property,  and  being  much  of  a 
student,  he  chose  quiet  Bannock  for  his 
home,  partly  on  account  of  its  retirement 
affording  him  a  good  opportunity  to  enjoy 
his  books.  Mother  lived  but  a  little  more 
than  two  years  after  father's  death,  then 
she,  too,  left  us.  As  her  life  neared  its 
close,  she  called  me  to  her,  and  kneeling 
by  her  bed,  I  promised,  with  her  hand  rest-' 
ing  upon  my  head,  to  be  to  Helen  more 
than  the  patient  elder  sister,  to  be  to  her 
the  devoted  mother,  who  would  yield,  not 
only  her  fondest  wishes  and  hopes,  but 
her  very  life  itself,  and  if  need  be  even  her 
future  welfare  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
Soon  after,  we  two  were  left  alone  in  this 
world. 

"  I  pass  over  Helen's  childhood.  I  had 
inherited  my  father's  love  of  books,  and 
during  his  life,  under  his  careful  tutelage, 
made  rapid  progress  in  learning.  Since 
his  death,  one  great  pleasure  of  my  life  had 
been  to  enter  his  library  each  morning,  and 
in  the  room  hallowed  by  his  remembered 
presence,  surrounded  by  his  treasured 
books,  to  endeavor  to  further  perfect  myself 
in  knowledge,  but  oh  !  I  sadly  missed  the 
clear  mind  which  had  hitherto  aided  me  in 
my  tasks.  I  was  mother,  sister,  fnend  to 
Helen,  until  she  entered  her  sixteenth  year. 
For  her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead 
parents,  whose  life  and  love  had  been  so 
bound  up  in  hers,  for  the  sake  of  the  promise 
given  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  parent,  I 
had  exiled  myself,  during  all  these  years, 
from  almost  all  society,  I  had  lived  solely 
and  entirely  for  her. 
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When  Helen  entered  her  six^enth  year, 

1  sent  her  to  the  town  of  A ,  that  there 

she  might  have  an  equal  chance  with  other 
girls  at  a  seminary.  That  winter  I  was 
very  lonely,  and  so  went  more  into  society. 
I  met  there  a  young  gentleman,  a  year  or 
two  my  senior,  from  New  York,  who  soon 
won  my  esteem,  then  my  love.  Before  he 
returned  to  his  city  home  we  plighted  our 
faith. 

When  he  next  came  to  visit  me,  it  was 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  Helen 
was  again  at  home  with  me,  her  graduation 
honors  fresh  upon  her.  I  was  very  proud 
of  Helen,  and  anxious  that  my  betrothed 
should  know  her  worth,  I  threw  them  much 
together.  She,  too,  learned  to  love  him. 
I  never  can  forget  the  anguish  of  the  night 
which  followed  my  j&rst  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  One  evening,  when  he  had  taken  tea 
with  us,  after  we  rose  from  the  table,  I  sent 
them  into  the  garden,  promising  to  join 
them  there  as  soon  as  some  light  house- 
hold tasks  were  attended  to.  These  quickly 
dispatched  I  was  hastening  out  to  them, 
when  passing  the  arbor  I  heard  their  voices. 
Without  a  thought  of  listening,  I  stopped 
to  gather  a  few  roses  just  bursting  into 
bloom.  John  was  speaking,  I  heard  every 
word.  *  Helen,  I  know  that  we  each  love 
the  other,  but  it  is  too  late.  When  I  of- 
fered myself  to  Margaret,  I  thought  I  loved 
her.  Now  I  know  that  it  was  only  her  su- 
perior mind  which  claimed  my  reverence, 
her  good  heart  which  gained  my  respect. 
Friendship,  now,  is  all  that  I  can  give  her, 
but  I  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat  with 
honor.  Our  lives  must  both  be  sacrificed 
to  her  happiness,  and  my  plighted  word." 
Helen's  passionate  sobs  were  all  the  answer 
she  made. 

'*  I  stood  a  moment  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot,  then  moved  noiselessly  away.  I 
reached  my  own  room,  and  throwing  my- 
self on  my  knees  sought  to  think  and  pray. 
Not  alone  had  I  borne  any  of  my  trials,  and 
in  this,  the  greatest,  I  knew  that  the  loving 
Father  would  not  forsake  me,  that  the 
pierced  hands  of  the  Saviour  would  be 
reached  out  to  aid  me.  In  about  an  hour 
I  was  able  to  go  down  stairs,  and  met  them 
returning  to  the  house.  Pleading  some  un- 
looked  for  duty  as  the  cause  of  my  deten- 


tion we  went  into  the  parlor.  Helen  soon 
excused  herself^  and  we  spent  the  evening 
very  much  as  usual,  though  I  think  I 
played  and  sang  more  brilliantly  than  ever 
before  in  my  life.  The  next  day  or  two 
passed,  a  casual  observer  would  have  said, 
as  \isual,  though  Helen  seemed  fretting  her- 
self sick,  but  no  inquiries  of  mine  could 
draw  from  her  the  cause  of  her  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  frequent  tears. 

"  I  felt  that  my  strength  could  not  much 
longer  support  this  farce,  and  on  the  second 
day  I  wrote  a  short  note  to  John,  telling 
him  that  he  must  consider  our  engagement 
at  an  end.  For  my  sake  he  must  press  me 
with  no  questions,  but,  if  possible,  forgive 
the  seeming  injustice  to  him.  That  even- 
ing, as  he  left  the  house  after  a  short  call, 
I  slipped  the  note  mto  his  hand  with  the 
parting  handshake,  thinking,  I  remember, 
that  as  that  note  was  between  his  hand 
and  mine,  so  had  another's  life  and  love 
come  between  his  life  and  mine.  The  nejrt 
morning  John  came  again,  and  well  he 
pleaded  his  part,  but  I  was  firm,  and  would 
neither  yield  one  iota,  or  give  any  reason 
for  my  conduct  Finally  he  left  me,  and  I 
then  knew  what  it  was  that  I  had  lost. 
Oh  !  the  pain,  the  misery  of  those  days, 

"  Before  a  year  had  passed  away,  Helen 
became  the  bride  of  John  Lambert,  and 
went  to  gladden  his  city  home.  With  my 
share  of  the  property  I  had  retained  the 
old  homestead,  and  lived  quietly,  secludedly 
with  my  hooks  and  music  for  companion- 
ship. A  few  years  passed  thus.  The 
sharp  pain  had  changed  to  a  dull,  dreary 
ache.  In  three  years  came  the  tidings  that 
my  property,  excepting  this  place,  was 
swept  away  by  the  supposed  dishonesty  of 
my  business  agent  My  home  was  broken 
up,  and  the  house  was  rented,  while  for  . 
nearly  ten  years  I  supported  myself  by 
teaching. 

"Just  as  my  health  and  strength  were 
failing  me,  an  old  friend  of  my  fathers,  from 
whom  he  had  received  his  start  in  life  died. 
Almost  at  the  last,  he  added  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  by  which  a  life's  annuity  was  left  to 
me,  sufficient  for  my  maintenance.  I  thank- 
fully received  it,  and  with  joy  returned  to 
the  old  home. 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  all  this  time  Helen 
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was  unmindful  of  her  sister's  comfort.  No 
indeed.  Both  she  and  John  had  repeatedly 
written  to  me,  proffering  aid  and  comfort, 
but  not  one  cent  would  I  receive  from  them, 
and  finally,  when  in  no  other  way  could  I 
escape,  I  wrote  them  plainly  what  I  have 
written  here.  The  remainder  of  my  life 
has  been  uneventful.  I  have  lived  here 
very  quietly,  with  only  my  faithful  Jane  to 
attend  to  my  wants,  but  the  desire  is  now 
80  great,  since  this  ^tal  illness  has  seized 
upon  me,  for  the  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy of  one  connected  with  me  by  ties  of 
blood,  'that  I  shall  write  for  one  of  Helen's 
daughters  to  come  to  me.  I  suppose  that 
my  time  at  most  is  very  short,  and  surely 
can  they  not  afford  a  few  weeks  stay,  with 
one  who  gave  her  life's  happiness,  or  much 
of  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  mother  ?  " 

Here  the  manuscript  closed.  Rita  was 
truly  thankful  that  she  had  done  what  she 
could  to  gladden  the  lonely  life  of  one  who 
had  yielded  her  all  for  another. 

Rita's  peculiar  life  had  unfitted  her  for 
mingling  with  the  gay  world,  and,  as  she 


took  up  her  abode  in  her  new  home,  she 
thanked  God  that  he  had  enabled  her  to 
learn  lessons  of  duty  and' unselfishness. 

Anxious  not  to  forget  the  past,  Rita 
sought  to  comfort  the  sorrowing,  to  care 
for  the  needy.  Now  her  home  is  filled  with 
little  ones,  taken  from  the  haunts  of  poverty 
and  degradation.  Boys  and  girls,  seven  in 
all,  whom*she  is  seeking  to  train  to  lives  of 
goodness,  truth  and  purity.  Many  of  the 
poor  and  stricken  ones  look  upon  her  as 
their  good  angel,  who  walks  this  world  in 
earthly  guise,  to  comfort  and  aid  the  sor- 
rowing. 

Reader,  do  not  feel  that  her  life  is  wasted. 
It  is  a  strong  and  noble  one.  You  cannot 
call  it  barren  and  sterile,  for  have  not  the 
sweet  flowers  of  love,  nourished  on  soil  en- 
riched by  sympathy  and  duty,  sprung  up  ? 
Some  flowers  of  brilliant  coloring,  others, 
delicate  in  hue  ;  some,  already  faded  and 
gone,  others,  still  bright  and  budding.  But 
all,  both  the  dry  and  the  fresh,  giving  forth 
the  odor  of  a  sweet  smell,  acceptable  and 
well  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 

M,  M.  Parker. 


High  and  Low. 

It  is  easier  before  the  world  to  work  some  mighty  deed, 

Than  to  do  the  humble  duties  that  the  world  will  never  heed,  — 

Than  to  work  as  worn  and  weary  women  work  for  conscience  sake, 

Than  to  toil  and  moil  as  men  must  toil  and  moil  but  bread  to  make. 

It  is  easier  to  climb  the  mountains  even  to  the  top, 

Looking  over  broad  expanses  from  each  shady  resting  spot. 

Than  to  travel  on  the  burning  plain  when  that  the  sun  is  high,  — 

Level  sameness  under  foot,  stretched  to  meet  a  brooding  sky. 

Dowered  with  a  Samson's  strength,  verily,  many  men  are  found 

That  with  arms  about  the  temple's  props  may  raze  it  to  the  ground. 

One  man  may  pull  a  temple  down  to  show  his  power,  when 

To  rear  the  stately  edifice  it  takes  a  million  men. 

Grand  it  is  to  do  great  deeds,  and  grand  it  is  to  stand  on  high. 

Grand  to  pull  a  temple  down  when  the  multitude  is  by. 

But  the  toiling  millions  on  the  plains  that  look  so  low  and  small 

It  is  their  hard  hands  that  build  the  stately  temples,  after  all. 

Best  and  strongest  grow  the  natures  that  with  most  of  hardship  cope 

Out  of  sorrow  and  temptation  springeth  charity  and  hope, 

And  some  humble  deeds  of  humble  folk  shine  luminous  and  grand, 

Like  a  little  patch  of  sunshine  let  into  a  cloudy  land. 

Masons,  builders,  workmen  only,  are  we  each  and  every  one  ; 

The  best  stone  high  or  low  can  lay,  a  duty  humbly  done  : 

Brothers,  sisters,  there  is  One  seeth  even  a  sparrow's  fall, 

Who  will  number  every  stone  we  lay  upon  his  temple's  wsdL 
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THE  kingdom  of  God  and  the  right- 
eousness of -God,  are  terms  used  in 
the  New  Testament  to  express  mental,  and 
moral,  and  spiritual  states,  as  the  quality  of 
our  thought,  the  temper  of  our  affections, 
the  order  of  our  motives,  the  real  character 
of  our  experience.  The  distinction  then 
drawn  is  between  worldy-mindedness  and 
heavenly-mindedness.  The  caution  is 
against  undue  anxiety  in  regard  to  temporal 
things.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
be  insensible  to  their  true  meaning  and 
worth.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be 
indifferent  to  those  things  which  have  to  do 
with  our  outward  life,  the  opportunities  of 
life,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  belong 
to  refined  life,  the  embellishments  and  ac- 
cessories which  belong  to  an  advanced  civ- 
ilization. These  are  worthy  objects  of  pur- 
suit,— legitimate  objects  of  desire, — indis- 
pensable to  our  present  well-being,  and 
making  our  present  existence  something 
more  than  a  struggle  for  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  our  lower  natures.  But  they  have 
a  significance  beyond  this.  **  Is  not  the 
life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment  ? "  Man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  The  rugged  glebe  may  be 
made  to  yield  us  sustenance,  but  our  path- 
way leadeth  upward. 

There  is  something  deeper  than  this  out- 
ward creature  life,  something  infolded  there 
in,  at  present  dependent  upon  it,  yet  in- 
finitely higher  and  better.  This  inner  man, 
containing  in  itself,  or  itself  being  the  sub- 
tance  of  an  endless  life,  which  we  are  con- 
scious of  being  and  having,  has  food  of  its 
own,  well-springs  of  strength  hidden  from 
eyes  of  sense.  And  this  hint  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  mystery,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  our  present  existence.  Our 
present  life  is  one  stage  in  an  endless  jour- 
ney, one  phase  of  an  ever  widening  experi- 
ence. Here  on  one  side  is  limitation,  then 
freedom.  Here  struggle,  privation,  sor- 
row, then  boundless,  everlasting  life. 

Transfigured  against  this  resplendent 
back-ground  of  immortality,  how  the  con- 
trasts of  lite  are  revealed,  how  the  lines  of 
our  experience  converge  as  they  stretch 
away  towards  the  Infinite.  How  the  hori- 
zon glows  as  we  turn  our  expectant  faces 


towards  those  morning  gates.  Only  in  the 
light  of  immortality  can  we  discern  the  pur- 
pose and  interpret  the  methods  of  our  pres- 
ent discipline.  In  this  light  we  can  begin 
to  understand  why  we  are  here,  and  where 
we  are  tending.  This  interior,  complimen- 
tary life  is  to  be  cultivated,  developed,  ex- 
alted. And  to  this  the  outward  life  is  to  be 
made  tributary.  This  outward  life  holds 
the  inward,  and  furnishes  it  the  nutriment 
which  it  requires.  It  is  the  envelopment 
of  the  spirit.  Its  present  habitation,  its 
highest  aim  and  significance  are  to  minis- 
ter to  these  deeper  needs,  so  that  the  soul 
shall  grow  day  by  day. 

The  admonition  is  to  keep  this  fact  dearly 
in  view,  and  hold  steadily  to  this  purpose. 
Our  worldly  interests  are  to  be  held  subor- 
dinate to  this  high  purpose.  Our  wealth 
and  the  luxuries  and  blessings  which  it  is 
able  to  procure  for  us,  are  ^^luable  only  as 
they  can  help  us  to  achieve  this,  only  as 
they  can  contribute  to  the  unfolding  and 
perfection  of  this  interior  life.  We  are  to 
regard  our  gifts  and  opportunities  as  means 
which  the  good  God  lent  us  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  graces  of  intellectual  culture, 
the  refinement  of  our  taste,  the  achieve- 
ments of  science,  all  that  pertains  to  our 
outward  life,  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  much 
material  out  of  which  is  to  be  made  the 
structure  of  our  spirituality.  These  are  the 
elements  out  of  which  we  are  to  construct 
something  better.  We  cannot  carry  our 
worldly  possessions  with  us.  When  Gkxl 
calls  us  hence  we  must  yield  up  the  posses- 
sion of  these  things  which  we  call  our  own. 
We  bring  no  such  wealth  into  this  world, 
and  we  can  carry  none  away.  We  hold  a 
sort  of  title  to  our  houses  and  lands,  our 
stocks  and  gold  to-day,  whose  are  they  to- 
morrow ? 

But  shall  we  carry  nothing  with  us  to 
represent  these  things  there  ?  Shall  it  be 
all  in  vain  that  we  have  held  this  earthly 
stewardship  ?  Has  there  come  no  enlarge- 
ment of  our  souls  from  the  use  of  this 
wealth  and  these  opportunities  ?  Have  we 
been  helpers  of  others  in  proportion  as  we 
have  received  ?  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
worldly  prosperity  hardens  our  hearts, 
blunts  our  finer  sensibilities,  degrades  our 
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finer  tastes,  strengthens  our  selfish  mo- 
tives, and  pushes  forward  our  lower  in- 
stincts. But  I  have  always  associated 
wealth  with  refinement,  courtesy,  benevo- 
lence, charity.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
poverty  has  its  struggles,  its  oainful  priva- 
tions, its  depressing  anxieties.  Its  soil  is 
peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  soul.  They  are 
rather  held  in  check  and  overgrown  by  the 
necessities  of  the  lower  natures.  I  am 
speaking  of  extreme  poverty,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  privation  and  suffering, 
and  sometimes  with  gaunt  hunger  and 
pinching  want.  God  pity  the  poor  in  their 
poverty !  We  little  know  their  temptations, 
what  rigid  self-denial  they  must  exercise, 
when  the  gaunt  shadow  of  want  stalks  in 
at  the  door,  when  it  clutches  with  long  hand 
the  aged  and  the  little  child,  and  the  eye 
glows  from  very  hunger.  I  do  not  marvel 
that  faith  dies  out  of  the  mind,  that  love 
dies  out  of  the  soul.  I  do  not  marvel  hope 
turns  to  despair,  and  that  heaven  seems  a 
mockery  and  delusion.  And  I  am  strong 
in  the  conviction  that  it  we  could  remove 
hunger  and  want  from  the  world  we  should 
remove  the  prolific  cause  of  the  most  of  our 
ills.  And  surely  a  most  fearful  and  power- 
ful temptation  would  disappear  from  our 
pathway. 

So  I  have  associated  with  a  competence 
of  what  we  call  worldly  possessions,  enno- 
bling and  refining  influences,  sympathy, 
pity,  charity.  Wealth  lifts  a  man  above  the 
reach  of  want.  It  puts  him  where  the 
necessities  of  nature  do  not  become  clam- 
orous. Want  does  not  stare  him  in  the 
face.  His  strength  is  not  exhausted  in 
clothing  and  feeding  the  body.  The  law  of 
creature  life  hardly  touches  him.  Beyond 
the  reach  of  these  he  has  time  for  thoughts, 
leisure  for  cultivating  his  higher  nature. 
He  can  plan  for  something  beyond  bare 
sustenance.  Reflection  opens  to  him  a  new 
world,  wherein  he  may  walk.  He  has  time 
for  study  and  meditation.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity and  the  means  to  gratify  his  higher 
tastes. 

Out  of  this  leisure  and  study  come  skill 
in  constructing  out  of  the  crude  materials 
about  us  something  that  shall  shelter  and 
protect  us,  something  that  shall  do  our 


work,  bear  our  burdens,  convey  our  thought. 
Out  of  them  also  come  «r/,  whereby  we 
give  to  matter  form,  cofneliness,  leauty, 
the  semblance  of  life,  whereby  we  put  our 
highest  tHought  into  sculpture,  architecture, 
painting.  Out  of  them  have  come  litera- 
ture, music,  philosophy,  which  are  the  re- 
production of  our  interior  life.  Wealth 
should  be  the  servant  and  hand-maid  of  all 
these.  Out  of  the  leisure  and  study  which 
competence  promotes,  have  come  our  char- 
ities, bur  efforts  to  save  men  from  sin,  to 
relieve  want,  to  reclaim  the  erring,  reform 
the  licious,  and  soften  the  rugged  way  of 
want. 

If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  heart  the 
possession  of  wealth  will  enlarge  our  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  our  means  of  doing  good. 
We  then  shall  feel  that  we  are  stewards  in 
the  household  of  God,  and  almoners  of  his 
bounty.  Then  our  wealth  has  more  than  a 
market  value.  It  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  exchange.  It 
represents  something  which  fire  and  flood 
cannot  destroy.  It  is  the  symbol  of  spir- 
itual wealth,  and  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing it  to  others  to  uplift  and  help  and  bless 
them.  We  come  to  estimate  it  for  what 
good  it  can  purchase  for  ourselves,  and 
what  it  will  help  us  do  for  others.  While 
we  hold  the  title  deed  of  it  we  know  that  it 
must  soon  pass  from  our  hands.  While  we 
strive  to  make  it  productive  and  yield  us 
large  returns  it  is  mainly  that  we  may  re- 
ceive and  impart  good  through  its  agency. 

What  an  illustration  of  this  thought  was 
the  entire  life  of  Amos  Lawrence,  these 
long  years  in  heaven,  but  living  here  still 
in  undiminished  vigor  and  strength^in  the 
charities  which  he  established,  and  in  the 
memory  and  affection  of  millions.  We  can 
point  to  him  with  pride  and  say,  "  there  was 
a  man.  There  was  a  life  carried  out  on 
Christian  principles.  There  was  the  king- 
dom of  God  set  in  a  frame- work  of  humanity . 
There  was  God's  righteousness  elaborated 
into  the  highest  manhood,  wrought  into  the 
tissue  and  substance  of  a  human  experience, 
illustrated  in  the  thoughts  and  plans  and 
deeds  of  the  simplest,  most  unostentatious, 
most  natural  man  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
can  point  to  h««n  and  say,  there  was  a/^r- 
fect  man,  so  far  as  perfection  can  be  realized 
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in  one  man.  It  takes  the  best  qualities  of 
all  the  men  in  the  world  to  make  a  many  an 
ideal  man.  In  other  words  our  idea  of  man 
is  complex,  we  call  it  humanity.  This  hu- 
manity is  an  ideal  of  what  men  are^  what 
they  may  be.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  be- 
cause he  realizes  our  divine  ideal.  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man  because  he  realizes  our 
highest  ideal  of  humanity,  he  had  in  him- 
self all  the  qualities,  all  the  grandness  we 
should  expect  in  humanity.  Amos  Law- 
rence was  simply  a  man.  Undoubtedly  he 
had  his  fanlts,  what  Theodore  Parker  would 
call  **  deformities  of  character,"  but  they 
wer^  so  few  and  small  that  we  accord  him 
the  highest  place. 

Let  us  see  how  the  truth  of  our  text  was 
illustrated  in  his  life.  He  died  a  rich  man, 
what  we  call  rich,  that  is,  he  had  large  pos- 
sessions. But  he  is  not  remembered  for 
this.r  The  business  of  Boston  did  not  feel 
his  loss.  There  is  little  then  to  show  where 
he  wrought,  or  what  Even  his  house  has 
been  torn  down,  to  give  place  for  growing 
traffic,  crowded  out  of  sight  by  expanding 
commerce.  The  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment tells  when  he  was  born,  and  when  he 
died,  and  little  more.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  just  such  records  there, 
and  this  is  all  we  know  of  those  whom  they 
commemorate.  Indeed,  that  is  about  their 
whole  history.  They  were  born  somewhere, 
here  they  rest.  This  man  sleeps  with  them, 
but  all  through  the  busy  life  of  that  metrop- 
olis, nay,  all  over  the  land  where  he  was 
known,  there  is  an  influence  at  work,  silent, 
yet  sure,  that  can  never  die. 

You  ask  how  it  was.  One  word  will  re- 
veal the  secret  He  sought  first  of  all  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness  of 
God.  His  industry  was  proverbial,  his  fore- 
cast was  truly  marvellous,  his  prudence 
sometimes  provoked  severe  criticism,  his 
thrift  made  some  envious.  But  all  these 
qualities  were  under  the  dominion  of  an  un- 
compromising integrity  of  purpose.  He 
made  them  the  servants  of  a  deep  and  fer- 
vent piety.  He  kept  his  manhood  untar- 
nished, and  while  by  his  manly  toil  he 
achieved  a  large  success,  and  accumulated 
large  wealth,  he  laid  up  treasures  in  heaven. 

He  left  rich  legacies  to  friends,  charita- 
ble institutions^  schools  of  learning,  but 


richer  legacies  of  spiritual  wealth,  an  un- 
spotted example,  an  unsullied  name,  a 
large,  ripe,  fully  rounded  manhood.  As  the 
princely  merchant  he  is  almost  forgotten  ; 
as  the  imperial  man  he  stands  out  in  that 
given  New  England  life  immortal. 

It  is  a  simple  story,  that  of  his  life.  He 
grew  up  as  most  New  England  boys  do, 
and  at  his  majority  his  stock  in  trade  con- 
sisted of  his  strong  brown  hands,  toughened 
by  laying  stone  wall,  a  familiar  pastime  to 
most  New  England  boys,  of  a  strong  will, 
a  will  to  work  and  earn  his  bread  and  place, 
and  best  of  all  a  fervent  manly  souL  This 
investment  increased  faster  than  his  wealth 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  grew  in  his  soul, 
day  by  day,  outgrew  everything  else,  over- 
flowed ^.nA  dSSM&t^\At&^t6xi^%^  and  cheer 
all  around  him.  The  more  he  gave  of  this 
the  more  he  had  to  give.  Indeed,  his  ben- 
efactions in  the  way  of  money  were  as  a 
few  scattering  drops  to  the  bountiful 
showers  of  good-will,  the  lavish  charities  of 
his  heart. 

This  spirit  grew  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength,  until  his 
whole  life  was  permeated  by  it,  and  glowed 
with  it  And  yet  there  was  no  ostentation. 
His  charity  was  rather  of  the  sensitive,  re- 
tiring sort,  doing  good  for  its  own  sake, 
seemingly  unconscious  that  he  was  good, 
as  the  rain  of  summer.  But  we  know  that 
the  grand  motive  of  righteousness  was 
present  in  his  soul,  and  blessed  the  giver 
with  a  richer  blessing  than  the  receiver  of 
his  benefactions  could  ever  know. 

He  was  a  man  who  discerned  the  differ- 
ence between  the  means  of  living  and  the 
ends  of  life.  He  knew  how  to  work,  and 
what  is  better  how  to  make  his  efforts  tell 
on  human  life.  His  wealth  he  administered 
as  though  he  was  acting  as  an  intelligent 
and  responsible  agent  of  Almighty  God. 
''It  was  to  him  only  a  material  basis  for 
great  manly  excellence.  His  use  of  gold 
was  a  power  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  house, 
and  warm,  and  comfort,  needy  men  ;  a 
power  to  educate  the  mind,  to  cheer  the 
affections,  to  bless  the  soul."  His  religion 
was  natural.  The  love  of  God  in  his  soul 
meant  love^  active,  warm,  sympathetic, 
cheerful.  He  knew  how  to  live,  and  so  was 
not  afraid  to  die.    It  is  said  that  he  had 
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the  Golden  Rule  posted  up  in  his  counting 
rocm,  and  engraved  on  his  pocket  book. 
So  his  piety  was  the  best  kind  of  moralit)'. 
It  was  not  sentimental,  he  did  not  put  it  on 
as  a  Sunday  garb,  but  it  was  the  common 
garb  of  his  thoughts,  the  breath  of  his  soul. 
And  in  this  spirit  he  lived  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year,  putting  a  good  deal  of  heaven 
into  his  common,  simple  experience,  and 
with  a  cheerful  brave  soul  travelled  on  in 
that  path  which  widens  and  brightens  as  it 
leads  to  heaven. 


And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  morn- 
ing gates  stood  wide  open  to  let  him  in, 
and  God  received  him  with  the  welcome, 
"  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things."  But 
it  was  spiritual  wealth  which  he  carried  up 
to  God,  the  wealth  of  the  soul,  the  fruitage 
of  nobleness,  manliness,  truthfulness,  help- 
fulness, qualities  which  make  up  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Rev.  L.  Af.  BurringtoH, 


Talks  in 


IX. 


DURING  the  latter  part  of  winter  I 
found  a  tomato  plant  had  grown  up 
among  my  heliotrope.  I  let  it  remain  from 
curiosity  and  it  grew  as  rampant  and  lux- 
urious as  any  plant  under  the  midsummer 
sun,  and  when  I  picked  the  blossoms  of  my 
heliotrope,  if  I  touched  its  leaves  its  strong 
pungent  odor  quite  overpowered  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  flower.  Late  in  the  spring  I 
picked  from  the  viije  a  few  ripe  tomatoes 
and  found  the  flavor  quite  equal  to  those 
grown  out  of  doors.  Satisfying  myself  of 
this  fact  I  uprooted  the  vine,  and  throwing 
it  away  thought  that  was  tjie  last  of  it 
But  I  was  mistaken. 

I  have  found  that  greenhouse  plants  are 
bom  aristocrats.  After  the  plant  was  cast 
out  I  overheard  a  conversation  something 
like  this. 

"  Well,  it  has  gone  at  last,  and  we  are  all 
glad.  To  think  of  its  presuming  to  grow 
here,  or  to  think  of  its  being  allowed  to 
grow!  It  could  not  have  been  for  its 
beauty  of  blossom  or  foliage  for  it  hadn't 
any.  1 1  couldn't  have  been  for  its  fragrance, 
for  it  had  none,  but  instead  an  abominable 
odor.    Our  patience  was  quite  exhausted." 

"It  was  indeed  quite  out  of  place,"  said 
the  roses  in  reply  to  the  heliotrope,  "  and 
we  congratulate  you  on  being  rid  of  it.  And 
yet,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  no 
fault  of  the  tomato  that  it  was  here.  The 
seed  being  in  the  soil  obeyed  a  law  of  na- 
ture in  springing  up,  and  the  same  in  grow- 
ing to  the  perfect  plant.  And  the  situation 
might  have  been  as  unpleasant  to  itselr  as 
to  us." 
VOU  XLVIIL-18 
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"  We  never  looked  upon  it  in  that  light 
before,  and  yet  it  is  just  possible  you  are 
right.  Certainly  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
let  it  grow  here,  for  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  quite  incongruous." 

"  As  to  its  being  a  mistake  we  can't  de- 
cide, as  we  don't  know  the  reasons  for  its 
being  allowed  to  remain.  And  really  after 
all  in  what  did  the  unpleasantness  consist?" 

"  It  may  do  very  well  for  you  to  ask," 
said  the  heliotrope,  "  when  you  were  so  far 
from  it  as  to  experience  no  inconvenience. 
But  with  us,  it  was  a  different  thing,  its 
strong  branches  quite  obtruded  upon  us, 
and  its  odor  was  terrible,  especially  when 
disturbed  by  having  our  blossoms  picked, 
and  altogether  it  was  uncongenial  and  dis- 
agreeable. But  the  question  with  us  is 
why  was  it  allowed  here  ?  Everything  else 
that  is  grown  here  has  either  the  recommen- 
dation of  beauty  of  leaf  or  blossom,  or  of 
fragrance.  We,  as  a  family,  think  we  ought 
to  make  some  demonstration  of  our  feeling 
upon  the  subject.  If  vegetables  are  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  if  they  chance  to  Ipring 
up,  we  have  no  protection  against  being 
troubled  with  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  in- 
truders, and  our  society,  hitherto  so  select, 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  upstart  Per- 
haps you  are  aware  that  this  plant  is  not 
all.  The  violets  were  taken  up  after  blos- 
soming and  quite  a  space  of  the  border 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  this  objectionable 
plant  They  sprung  up  strong  and  thrifty, 
and  when  large  enough  were  placed  in  pots 
where  they  remained  till  suitable  for  putting 
in  the  ground.  All  this  we  look  upon  as 
an  innovation  of  our  rights.    We  can  put 
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up  with  the  garden  flower  seeds,  quite  a 
quantity  of  which  were  sown  round  in  the 
borders  and  in  boxes,  but  when  it  comes  to 
vegetables,  we  think  it  is  rather  imposing 
upon  us  the  true  occupants  of  the  house." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  right,"  said  the 
roses,  "  although  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  this  individualx  plant  and  must  say  we 
do  not  see  as  the  sowing  of  seeds  and  the 
raising  of  small  plants  has  done  any  injury, 
still,  if  this  is  going  to  result  in  the  intro- 
ducing of  vegetables,  it  may  be  well  to  utter 
our  protest  against  it,  for  society  must  be 
preserved." 

"  And  what  just  now  gives  us  more  cause 
of  alarm,"  said  the  heliotrope,  "is  the 
knowledge  that  has  come  to  us  of  late  that 
there  are  houses  like  this  erected  purposely 
for  growing  vegetables,  which  may  be  well 
enough,  for  it  is  better  that  vegetables 
should  grow  in  their  own  houses  and  we  in 
ours,  but  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the 
early  market  is  considered  very  profitable, 
all  which  we  heard  from  some  person  look- 
ing at  this  very  tomato  plant,  and  so  we 
think  we  have  cause  for  the  fear  that  the 
growing  of  this  one  plant  was  but  an  ex- 
periment, which  it  successful  may  cause  us 
to  be  turned  out  from  our  home,  and  there- 
lore  we  consider  that  stringent  measures 
are  called  for." 

"  If  this  is  the  case  something  must  be 
done  quickly.  Strange  that  we  never  saw 
our  danger  till  now.  We  must  let  our  feel- 
ings upon  the  subject  be  known,  we  must 
unite  in  some  demonstration." 

"What  shall  it  be  ?"  said  the  heliotrope. 

"What  shall  it  be?"  said  the  smilax, 
who  generally  agreed  with  the  roses  not 
having^  much  of  an  opinio^  of  its  own. 

"We  move,"  said  the  heliotrope,  "that 
there  be  a  committee  chosen  to  confer  to- 
gether and  decide  some  means  to  meet  this 
troublous  state  ot  aflfairs." 

"Then  spoke  Glorie  De  Dijon,  "By 
whom  shall  this  committee  be  chosen  ?  " 

The  somewhat  weak  voice  of  Aimee  Vib- 
bert  moved  that  Glorie  De  Dijon  be  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  that 
the  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  chair  ap- 
pointed Bon  Saline,  the  heliotrope  who  had 
grown  nearest  the  offending  tomato,  and 


La  Purite,  a  committee  to  confer  together 
and  to  report  at  an  early  hour. 

So  the  inmates  of  the  home  thinking  they 
had  done  all  that  belonged  to  them  to  do 
at  the  present  time,  chatted  among  them- 
selves, and  left  the  weighty  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee. 

When  this  committee  was  ready  to  re- 
port, I  was  eager  to  know  what  its  united 
wisdom  had  decided  upon  and  had  my  ears 
open. 

Bon  Saline  being  chairman  made  the  re- 
port. He  said  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
committee  were  divided.  The  heliotrope 
and  himself  were  decided  in  their  opinion 
that  this  was  a  crying  evil  and  needed 
stringent  measures.  On  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over  they  had  decided  that  the  presence 
of  the  tomato,  and  if  the  tomato  then  all 
others  of  the  vegetable  family,  was  highly 
injurious  to  flower  culture.  It  stood  to 
reason  that  such  strong,  pungent  odor 
could  have  no  other  effect,  and  if  they 
looked  back  upon  the  past  few  months  they 
would  see  that  their  growth  had  been  very 
much  retarded,  and  he  had  no  doubt  if  the 
air  they  breathed  had  been  analyzed  it 
would  have  been  found  that  properties  es- 
sential to  their  life  had  been  absorbed  by 
the  tomato,  who  in  its  turn  had  thrown  oflf 
what  was  wholly  injurious  to  the  life  of  the 
flowers.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  him,  and  also 
to  the  heliotrope,  that  their  own  fragrance 
had  been  somewhat  touched  by  this  ob- 
noxious odor.  Then  beside  all  this,  there 
was  the  opprobrium  cast  upon  them  by 
having  vegetables  thrust  in  among  them. 
They  were  of  an  entirely  different  status  in 
society,  they  had  nothing  in  common,  sav- 
ing it  might  be  the  principal  of  growth  and 
development.  And  this  thing  which  they 
considered  an  innovation  must  be  met  and 
resisted  in  the  beginning.  How  it  should 
be  met,  their  committee,(and  when  he  spoke 
of  committee  he  referred  only  to  the  helio- 
trope and  himself.  La  Purite,  differing  from 
them,  would  speak  on  the  subject  by-and-by) 
had  been  very  much  exercised  to  know,  but  . 
had  finally  decided  that  a  petition  be  got 
up  setting  forth  their  grievances,  the  harm 
done  to  their  good  name  and  standing  and 
the  tone  of  their  society,  and  also  the  dele- 
teriousness  of  vegetable  life  to  flower  cul- 
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ture.  And  while  this  petition  should  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  executive  to 
grow  what  it  should  deem  most  expedient, 
they,  the  petitioners  must  earnestly  pro- 
test against  all  introduction  of  the  vegeta- 
ble element  among  them  as  a  thing  un- 
heard of  and  pernicious  in  the  extreme ; 
and  moreover,  although  they  would  not  be 
thought  to  seem  disrespectful,  they  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  say,  that  a  proper  respect 
due  to  themselves  must  forbid  their  asso- 
ciating on  any  terms  with  any  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

Bon  Saline  having  ended  his  report,  La 
Purite,  the  dissenting  member  of  the  coixi- 
mittee  proceeded  to  say,  that  she  could  see 
no  cause  for  alarm,  and  ot  course  no  need 
for  committee  or  for  petition.  She  had  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  for  she  thought  best 
to  give  the  subject  thought  and  to  make  in- 
quiries upon  the  matter.  She  had  done 
both.  She  had  given  her  reasons  for  her 
decision  to  the  committee,  but  they  had 
given  them  no  weight,  she  would  now  give 
them  to  the  meeting  at  large. 

She  saw  no  need  for  any  stringent  meas- 
ures, or  indeed  for  any  measures  at  all. 
rhere  was  no  need  of  a  petition  when 
there  was  no  evil  to  redress.  From  what 
iid  the  whole  matter  proceed  ?  Just  this, 
I  poor  inoffensive  tomato  sprung  up  in  the 
leliotrope  bed,  and  it  had  been  allowed  to 
jrow  there,  probably  from  oversight  at  first, 
ifterwards  from  curiosity  perhaps  it  had 
)een  allowed  to  remain,  to  blossom,  to  per- 
ect  tomatoes.  It  had  been  noticed  that 
he  executive  had  been  very  careful  to 
>reak  off  many  of  the  shoots  of  the  plant, 
0  that  it  need  not  interfere  too  much  with 
he  heliotrope.  It  had  been  allowed  to 
ipen  but  a  few  tomatoes  which  had  been 
athered  and  carried  into  the  house,  and 
lien  the  plant  had  been  uprooted  and  car- 
ied  oft.  Was  it  worth  while  for  this  to  put 
be  whole  house  in  commotion,  to  appomt 
committee  and  get  up  a  petition  ?  Did 
he  rose  and  the  heliotrope  think  society 
^s  going  to  be  overturned  and  that  one 
noffending  tomato  was  going  to  demoralize 
hem  utterly?  The  fact  of  the  tomato's 
»eing  there  was  the  fault  of  circumstances, 
0  doubt  it  would  have  much  preferred  to 
ave  been  with  its  kind.    Being  gone^  she 


thought  it  was  wholly  useless  to  trouble 
themselves  any  more  about  the  matter.  As 
to  the  young  plants  being  allowed  to  grow 
among  them,  she  could  see  nothing  dan- 
gerous to  their  peace  or  well-being  in  that, 
and  she  should  know  if  any  one  for  they 
were  grown  close  beside  her.  The  violets 
were  wholly  out  of  bloom  before  they  were 
removed,  and  it  was  solely  a  matter  of 
economy  that  the  seed  was  sown  there,  so 
that  the  room  might  be  used  to  advantage 
and  the  plants  grown  in  season  for  the  gar- 
den, thereby 'saving  the  expense  of  purchas- 
ing. It  was  often  done,  and  was  by  no 
means  a  sign  of  an  intention  to  cultivate 
vegetables  instead  of  flowers.  As  to  the 
assertion  that  the  tomato  had  been  an  in- 
jury to  them,  it  was  the  sheerest  nonsense, 
and  a  mere  fabrication.  And  to  say  that  one 
poor  tomato  plant,  that  gave  forth  no  odor 
unless  meddled  with,  could  affect  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  was  too  pitiful  and 
feeble  to  be  met  with  anything  but  ridicule. 
For  one,  she  had  no  rooted  aversion  to  veg- 
etables, they  filled  their  place  quite  as  well 
as  flowers,  indeed  she  was  very  sure  that 
by  some  the  useful  is  considered  far  pref- 
erable to  the  ornamental,  and  she  had  been 
told  that  many  people  bought  vegetables 
who  never  thought  of  buying  flowers,  indeed 
people  could  not  get  along  without  vegeta- 
bles, while  flowers  could  be  dispensed  with, 
one  was  a  necessity  the  other  a  luxury.  So 
she  could  not  join  with  the  committee  in 
their  recommendation  of  a  petition,  not 
feeling  that  the  case  required  it,  but  wish- 
ing to  give  her  reasons  for  refusmg,  she 
had  spoken  as  she  had. 

The  heliotrope  replied  to  La  Puritef  by 
saying,  ihat  as  far  as  she  could  see  she  had 
not  met  the  case  at  all.  It  was  not  whether 
flowers  or  vegetables  were  most  needed,  it 
was  not  the  relative  merits  of  the  useful 
and  ornamental,  but  it  was  this,  were  they 
to  allow  the  vegetables  to  be  pushed  upon 
upon  them  ?  They  might  be  useful  and 
they  might  be  in  demand,  but  to  bring  the 
thing  down  to  a  point,  did  they,  the  flowers, 
wish  to  associate  with  them  ?  When  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  Bon  Saline 
and  herself,  bad  decided  that  vegetables 
were  injurious  to  flowers,  they  had  wished 
to  be  understood  to  mean  that  there  was  a 
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natural  unfitness  between  the  two,  they 
never  could  assimilate,  they  were  not  meant 
to  grow  together.  Was  it  not  so  in  all  gar- 
dens ?  The  flowers  are  placed  by  them- 
selves and  the  vegetables  by  themselves. 
The  association  of  vegetables  with  flowers 
is  belittling  to  the  flowers,  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple were  more  ready  to  buy  the  former  than 
the  latter  proved  nothing,  she  would  allow 
one  was  a  necessity  and  the  other  a  luxury, 
and  people  were  forced  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  life  before  the  luxuries,  but  what 
had  this  to  do  with  the  assertion  that  there 
could  be  no  profitable  companionship  be- 
tween them.  In  fine  the  whole  tenor  of  La 
Purite's  remarks  had  been  irrelevant  to  the 
subject,  which  was,  what  shall  be  done 
against  this  aggression  of  the  vegetables  ? 

Here  La  Purite  broke  in  again.  "I  claim 
there  has  been  no  aggression  of  the  vege- 
tables, that  there  is  no  cause  for  any  dem- 
onstration or  appeal  to  the  executive.  It 
is  necessary  to  prove  an  evil  exists  before 
we  can  apply  tor  redress.  Because  one 
poor  tomato  plant  grew  up  by  chance  among 
you  you  imagine  you  are  going  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  The  thing  is  too  ludicrous  for 
argument." 

"  It  is  a  precedent  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed,"  said  the  roses. 

"  I  assert  that  it  is  not  a  precedent.  The 
growth  of  that  unoffending  plant  is  a  thing 
of  no  significance  at  all.  It  was  mere 
chance  or  at  most  in  experiment  for  mere 
curiosity.'* 


"  It  was  an  experiment  which  if  success- 
ful may  cost  us  our  existence,"  said  the 
heliotrope. 

"You  are  needlessly  and  foolishly  alarmed- 
So  long  as  we  attend  to  our  own  affairs  we 
are  safe.  But,  granted  that  it  was  a  trial 
to  ascertain  if  tomatoes  can  be  grown  here, 
what  is  all  your  agitation  and  remonstrance 
and  petition  to  accomplish  ?  It  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  executive.  For  should 
it  see  fit  to  introduce  vegetables  in  place  of 
flowers  all  your  petitions  would  avail  noth- 
ing. But  on  the  other  hand  if  we  do  our 
best  and  attend  to  our  own  growth  so  as 
to  give  ample  returns  for  culture,  then  there 
will  be  no  desire  to  supplant  us,  because  we 
will  pay  better  than  vegetables  can  pay. 
And  as  to  your  fear  of  growing  the  two  to- 
gether it  is  simply  impossible  as  the  place 
is  not  large  enough.  So  you  have  started 
this  agitation  needlessly,  and  I  would  now 
move  that  this  committee  be  discharged 
and  the  meeting  adjourned." 

But  before  the  motion  could  be  put  the 
heliotrope  called  for  a  vote  as  to  whether  a 
petition  should  be  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  executive. 

Here  I  was  suddenly  called  away,  but  as 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  petition  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  argu- 
ments of  La  Purite  were  so  conclusive  that 
the  meeting  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest 
without  further  action.  So  ended  this,  to 
me,  rather  amusing  episode  in  my  home. 
Mrs,  N,  T,  Munroe* 


Summer  and  Winter. 

When  Summer  stooped  to  mother  earth, 

And  kissed  the  rosy  June, 
To  silver  brook  and  singing  bird, 

Our  hearts  were  keeping  tune. 

They  softly  sang  a  low,  sweet  hymn, 

A  cradle  hymn  of  love  ; 
We  never  dreamed  the  angels  heard 

And  echoed  it  above. 

But  Winter  came,  alas,  how  soon  ! 

To  blight  our  surfimer  joy, 
And  angels  sing  the  cradle  hymn 

That  lulls  our  darling  boy. 

Maria  R,  Baker. 
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MORE  than  five-and-forty  years  have 
rolled  over  the  smoky  roofs  of  Sta- 
venhagen since  I  received  my  first  impres- 
sions of  the  loftiness  ot  its  church  tower, 
the  grandeur  of  its  town-house,  and  the 
majesty  of  that  official  residence  of  the 
High-sheriff  which  we  were  wont  to  call 
"the.  Castle." 

Dull  were  those  dear  old  times,  and  far 
away  from  all  centres  of  business  or  amuse- 
ment was  the  little  town,  yet  what  times 
are  ever  so  dull,  what  place  so  secluded, 
that  Terpsichore  finds  no  votaries  !  To 
Stavenhagen  came  also  at  rare  intervals, 
some  high  priest  or  other  of  hers.  First  in 
my  recollection,  Wiirm,  a  tailor's  appren- 
tice ;  after  him  a  certain  Herr  Fischer,  who 
soon  danced  himself  off,  because  as  some 
evil-disposed  persons  asserted,  he  was  no 
true  dancing  master  at  all,  but  a  run-away 
goldsmith's  apprentice ;  finally,  Herr  Sten- 
gel, who  stood  his  ground,  inasmuch  as  his 
past  life  and  adventures  were  known  to  no- 
body, and  hence  it  could  never  be  ascer- 
tained what  sort  of  an  apprentice  he  had 
been.  Herr  Stengel  brought  his  wife  and 
sister-in-law .  with  him,  partly  as  objects 
upon  whom  he  might  vent  his  ill-temper, 
partly  that  they  might  provide  him  with  his 
needful  bread  and  schnapps. 

He  gave  his  dancing  lessons  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Town  House,  and  when  he 
danced  La  Tempete  the  building  shook  to 
its  foundation.  Truly  it  was  lucky  for  Herr 
Stengel  that  none  of  the  magistrates  or 
tithing-men  were  present ! 

Extraordinary  pains  it  cost  my  mother 
and  my  Aunt  Christiana  to  convince  my 
father  of  the  usefulness  of  dancing  lessons; 
he  visited  their  persuasions  obstinately, 
and  at  last  there  remained  to  the  petitioners 
no  other  hope  than  an  appeal  to  the  judge- 
ment of  my  much  respected  god-father,  the 
High-sheriff,  Herr  Weber,  who,  invited  to 
tea  for  the  express  purpose,  should  have 
the  whole  subject  laid  before  him. 

Tea  hour  came,  and  the  Herr  High- 
sheriff.  I  knew  well  what  an  important 
point  was  to  be  settled,  and  hung  about  the 


parlor  with  beating  heart.  The  pro  was 
argued  by  my  dear  mother  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  an  eager  interest ;  the  contra 
was  maintained  with  grim  obstinacy  by  my 
father ;  Aunt  Christiana  supported  my 
mother's  arguments,  and  the  Herr  High- 
sheriff  listened  with  tranquility  till  the 
whole  case  had  been  laid  before  him.  Then 
he  turned  to  my  father : 

"  My  heart' •>  child,  dancing  is  a  silly  busi- 
ness.    Eh! 'what  of  that?" 

And  to  my  mother :  "  My  heart's  child, 
I  took  dancing  lessons  once  myself.  You 
would  not  think  it  of  me  ?  Eh  ?  Nay,  you 
mustn't  laugh  at  me  for  it.  But  this  danc- 
ing-master, this  Stengel — " 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  in  must  come  Herr 
Stengel  himself,  who  had  called  on  my 
father  to  engage  the  hall.  The  Herr  High- 
sheriff  did  not  know  the  dancing-master, 
and  ijitroductions  not  being  the  rule"  in 
Stavenhagen,  the  Herr  High-sheriff  would 
have  taken  it  ill  to  have  had  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  dancing-master  forced  upon  him. 
So  he  remained  in  ignorance  regarding  the 
new  comer,  and  went  on  with  his  re- 
marks. 

"  But  this  Stengel, — this  dancing-master, 
— they  tell  me  the  miserable  scamp  beats 
his  wife;  is  that  so?"  My  mother  twitched 
at  his  coat.  "  What  is  it,  my  heart's 
child  ?  "  My  Aunt  Christiana  trod  on  his 
toe.  "  Why  do  you  tread  on  my  toe  ?  Yes, 
as  I  was  saying,  they  tell  me  this  Stengel 
beats  his  wife." 

The  old  gentleman  being  very  deaf,  noth- 
ing could  be  whispered  to  him,  so  that 
winks,  and  puUings  of  the  coat,  and  tread- 
ings  on  toes,  were  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication available  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  all  underhand  dealings  were 
incomprehensible  to  my  god-father's  honor- 
able soul. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Here,  you  pull  at  ipy  coat  there,  you  tread 
on  my  toes, — " 

At  this  moment  my  father  withdrew  with 
his  visitor  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  the 
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coast  being  now  clear,  my  mother  hastened 
to  explain. 

'•But,  Herr  High-sheriff,  that  is  the 
dancing-master  Stengel  himself." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  my  mother, 
and  then  at  my  Aunt  Christiana. 

"  Ah,  that  is  another  thing,"  he  said.  "I 
will,  however,  my  heart's  child,  for  once 
speak  the  truth  to  that  fellow."  Therewith 
he  rose,  in  spite  of  all  my  Aunt  Christiana 
could  say,  and  marched  into  the  other  Koom. 

"  See  here,  friend,"  he  cried,  "  are  you 
this  dancing-master,  this  Stengel  ?  " 

Herr  Stengel  placed  his  feet  in  a  polite 
attitude,  and  made  a  most  profound  bow. 
He  was  a  little  awkward  in  assuming  the 
desired  air  of  modest  civility,  for  naturally 
he  was  as  rude  as — as — well — as  a  dancing- 
master!  He  made  some  reply,  but  the 
High-sheriff  did  not  hear  a  word  that  he 
said,  and  went  on  tranquilly  with  his  own 
remarks. 

"  So  then,  you  are  this  Stengel !  Now, 
what  a  mean  fellow  you  must  be, — they  tell 
me  you  beat  your  women-folks  !  "  Hen- 
Stengel  grew  red  in  the  face.  "  If  you  try 
that  here  in  Stavenhagen,"  went  on  my 
godfather,  "  let  me  tell  you,  you*ll  have  to 
leave  town.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
myself,  for  I  am  the  High-sheriff  of  the 
Grand  Duchy.  But  here  stands  the  Herr 
Burgomeister ;  I  know  he'll  not  suffer  it, 
to  have  such  a  scandal  in  the  town  !  Eh, 
my  heart's  child,  you  will  send  him  ofl^ 
won't  you  ?  " 

My  father  rejoined,  that  the  Herr  High- 
sheriff  was  quite  right ;  that  the  poor  wo- 
men had,  so  he  learned,  been  obliged*  to  ap- 
peal to  the  police  for  protection,  and  that 
he  had  drawn  up  a  complaint  against  Herr 
Stengel,  and  should,  in  case  of  need,  pro- 
ceed against  him  at  once.  Herr  Stengel 
grew  still  redder,  and  had  recourse  to  his 
silk  handkerchief,  wherewith  he  wiped  his 
face*. 

"  Nay ! "  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
"how  could  you  expect  decent  people 
would  entrust  their  children  to  such  a — such 
a — tyrant,  I  may  say,  as  he  must  be,  who 
beats  his  own  wife  ?  Btat,"  turning  to  my 
father,  "  my  heart's  child,  if  he  will  promise 
that  he  will  never  beat  her  again,  that  al- 
ters the  case  ;  then,  send  your  children  to 


him,  by  all  means  !  He  doesn't  look  ex- 
actly as  if  he  could  do  much  at  dancing, 
but  never  mind,  I  suppose  nobody  wodld 
believe  I  ever  knew  how,  myself!  Eb, 
what  then  ?  " 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled,  Herr 
Stengel  promised  never  again  to  chastise 
his  family  during  his  stay  in  Stavenhagen, 
and  my  father  agreed  to  send  us  to  danc- 
ing school. 

The  lessons  commenced.  Herr  Stengel 
pranced  gloriously  before  us  as  an  exam- 
ple ;  his  wife  busied  herself  with  the  young 
ladies,  and  to  the  poor  sister-in-law  was  the 
thankless  task  assigned,  sitting  flat  on  the 
floor  to  arrange  our  legs  in  the  right  posi- 
tions. Was  she  perhaps  aware  that  upon 
mine,  her  weal  and  woe  had  lately  de- 
pended ?  I  know  not.  Certain  it  is  she 
was  very  indulgent  to  them,  though  they 
gave  her  much  trouble.  But  with  all  her 
pains,  I  learned  nothing,  as  my  partners  of 
later  years  will  testify ;  and  though  this, 
both  ^t  that  time  and  subsequently,  occa- 
sioned me  much  mortification,  the  consol- 
ing reflection  remained  that  at  least  I  made 
my  original  Mu^  for  the  benefit  of  the  af- 
flicted and  suffering  ladies ;  a  thing  which 
few  dancers  however  distinguished,  are  able 
to  assert. 

Not  however  that  it  was  the  fault  of  my 
legs ;  with  them  I  have  always  had  reason, 
thank  heaven,  to  be  content,  The  blame 
lay  with  my  ears.  I  had  no  sense  of  time, 
and  this  sad  lack  was  the  means  of  spoiling 
every  graceful  motion  my  poor  faithful  legs 
did  their  utmost  to  achieve,  bringing  them 
always  wrong,' whether  they  moved  or  were 
still.  Of  all  this,  however,  I  was  happily 
long  in  ignorance,  and  hopped  through 
many  a  year,  never  able  to  understand  my 
ball-room  misfortunes.  But  when  I  was  at 
that  age  which  the  blind  god  selects  as  his 
special  time  of  victory,  I  found  my  eyes 
suddenly  opened.  No  young  and  pretty 
girl  would  dance  with  me,  tor  she  feared  to 
make  herself  laughable  and  so  close  against 
her  the  gates  of  matrimony ;  thus  there 
was  left  for  me  only  that  "  old  guard  "  who 
have  not  surrendered  upon  the  ball-room 
battle-field,  or,  that  nondescript  flock  of 
little  dance-recruits,  who  are  known  in  fe- 
miliar  language  as  the  "  small  fry." 
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When  I  first  made  this  discovery,  it 
pained  me  deeply,  but  as  I  came  to  think 
it  over  more  carefully,  I  resolved  to  devote 
my  legs  henceforth  and  forever  to  the  ben- 
efit of  these  two  classes  of  unfortunates, 
and  never  was  a  good  deed  better  rewarded. 
The  "  old  guard  "  declared,  that  I  was  for 
my  age,  already  a  very  sensible  person ; 
the  little  recruits,  that  I  was  for  my  age, 
still z,  very  agreeable  person !  Both  brought 
me  good  reward ;  if  the  older  ladies  de- 
spaired of  keeping  me  in  time,  all  the  more 
they  busied  themselves  in  forgetting  my 
faults  amid  their  own  agreeable  chatter, 
while  the  little  fish  opened  to  me,  in  their 
gratitude,  a  whole  heaven  of  hopes  for  the 
future ;  and  since  I  have  been  all  my  life 
long  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  future  hopes  to 
present  enjoyment,  so  I  willingly  let  the 
full-fledged  sparrows  fly  from  my  hand,  to 
grasp  at  the  little  innocent  doves  upon  the 
roof. 

From  this  course  of  reflection,  I  return 
again  to  my  course  of  drawing-lessons. 
We  learned  of  Herr  Stengel  the  waltz,  the 
hop,  the  schottische,  the  polonaise,  the 
quadrille,  the  nine-pin  quadrille,  Lai  Tern- 
piU  and  La  Figaro,  When  we  had  danced 
through  the  prescribed  number  of  lessons, 
we  were  pronounced  ready  to  make  our  ai> 
pearance  in  public  at  a  Juvenile  Ball, — the 
girls,  in  white  frocks,  with  green  shoulder- 
knots  and  sashes, — the  boys  in  what  color 
they  chose,  but,  according  to  Herr  Stengel's 
strict  orders,  in  dress-coats.  That  is  to 
say,  all  except  my  cousins  and  myself,  who 
appeared  in  short  jackets,  as  my  father  had 
declared  positively  he  would  not  have  his 
boys  made  monkeys  of,  to  please  any  man. 

Concerning  the  dancing-school  ball, 
many  questions  of  importance  came  before 
the  family  council ;  my  father  was  opposed 
both  to  dress-coat  and  ball ;  my  mother  was 
opposed  to  dress-coat,  but  in  tavor  of  ball ; 
my  Aunt  Christiana  was  in  favor  of  dress- 
coat,  and  in  favor  of  ball.  At  last  my  good 
mother  offering  the  happy  mean  between 
the  opposing  poles,  the  following  compro- 
mise was  agreed  upon : 

Article  i.    The  ball  shall  be  attended. 

Art.  2.    But  in  short  jacket. 

Art.  3.    Since  Burgomeister  Reuter  as 


a  rule  Attends  no  balls,  and  must  declare 
them  to  be  a  highly  useless,  under  some 
circumstances  highly  pernicious,  and,  es- 
pecially in  his  own  case,  a  highly  tedious 
waste  of  time,  he,  for  his  own  person,  will 
not  attend  this  ball. 

Art.  4.  His  wife,  owing  to  feeble  health 
is  likewise  excused  from  attending  the  ball. 

Art.  5.  Aunt  Christiana  takes  charge 
of  the  party,  and  stands  responsible  for  any 
misconduct. 

Art.  6.  Each  youthful  ball-guest  re- 
ceives, besides  the  entrance-fee,  two  gro- 
schen,  lawful  money,  one  of  which  may  be 
by  each  expended  for  the  purchase  of  two 
almond-cakes  from  Aunty  Toll,  the  same 
to  be  eaten  with  suitable  interval  between. 
The  yet  remaining  groschen  they  shall  put 
together,  and  buy  therewith  two  glasses  of 
punch  which  shall  be  shared  in  equal  por- 
tions among  the  four,  under  the  inspection 
of  Aunt  Christiana. 

Art.  7.  Aunt  Christiana  shall  be  allowed 
to  have  tea  in  unlimited  measure,  and  as 
much  cake  with  it  as  her  heart  desires. 

Art.  8.  At  ten  o'clock  punctually,  the 
party  shall  return  home. 

This  last  article  proved  to  be  the  worst 
of  all ;  we  had  in  the  beginning  a  dim  con- 
sciousness that  Aunt  Christiana  could  not 
and  should  not  exercise  over  us  the  whole 
strength  of  the  paternal  authority ;  the 
half  glass  of  punch  gave  us  courage,  and 
without  breaking  into  open  rebellion,  we 
resolved  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
carry  out  this  objectionable  clause  of  the 
treaty. 

As  the  clock  struck  ten,  we  hopped  away, 
like  so  many  fleas,  in  every  direction,  and 
hid  ourselves  in  all  possible  corners.  This 
did  well  for  a  time,  we  were  easily  a  match 
for  Aunt  Christiana,  for  as  fast  as  she  cap- 
tured one  rebel,  and  went  in  search  of  the 
others,  the  first  one  would  make  his  escape, 
and  require  to  be  captured  over  again. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  had  left  out  of 
the  account,  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  ;  namely,  my  honored  father. 

He  too  had  heard  the  clock  strike  ten, 
and  was  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
very  uneasy  and  out  of  humor. 

"  H'm !  h'm !    It  is  the  same  old  story  I 
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There  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
Christianchen !  The  servants  are  all 
asleep,  (once  that  used  to  be  rare,  at  ten 
o'clock  !)  I  shall  have  to  go  myself." 

At  this  moment  the  old  night-watch 
growled  under  the  window,  "Half  past 
ten ! "  My  father  threw  open  the  sash, 
"  Oh  !  my  dear  Hirsch,  a  word  with  you  I " 
Hirsch  drew  near.  "  Just  go  over  to  the 
Town  House  will  you,  and  say  to  Mamsell 
she  is  to  come  home  directly,  and  bring  the 
children.  And  if  she  is  not  ready,  stay  a 
bit  and  help  her  get  them,  and  say  that  I 
bade  theni  all  come  instantly."  Hirsch  de- 
parted, and  we  were  dancing. 

On  the  way  the  old  watchman  chanced 
to  meet  his  comrade,  Netzband,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  sound  the  horn  at  the  full 
hours  ;  Netzband  was  a  good  thirsty  soul, 
and  the  idea  at  once  began  to  sprout  in  his 
brain,  that  through  an  official  visit  to  the 
ball-room,  something  liquid  might  find  its 
way  down  his  throat.  He  instantly  joined 
forces  with  his  colleague,  and  suddenly  the 
two  made  their  appearance  in  the  doorway 
of  the  hall. 

They  were  accosted  with  just  displeasure 
by  the  parents  of  some  of  the  best  dressed 
children,  and  were  asked  how  they  had  ven- 
tured to  present  themselves  in  such  a  com- 
pany in  their  professional  attire,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear  and  weather  ;  but  Hirsch 
and  Netzband  had  too  often  made  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  battle  field  of  servants* 
and  apprentices'  balls,  in  their  character  of 
guardians  of  the  public  peace  to  be  any  way 
dismayed  by  the  dignity  and  splendor  of 
an  occasion  like  this.  Besides,  they  felt 
that  my  father,  although  two  hundred  paces 
distant,  stood  behind  them  ;  they  therefore 
encountered  the  general  disapproval  very 
tranquilly,  and  only  remarked  that  they 
wished  to  speak  with  the  mamsell  from  the 
Burgomeister's,  and  that  they  were  to  fetch 
home  the  Herr  Burgomeister's  boys. 

At  that  very  moment  I  was  the  "  nine- 
pin,"  in  a  ninepin  quadrille,  suddenly  my 
fidus  achates,  Karl  Nahmacher  rushed  up 
to  me.  "Fritz,  run  !  Hirsch  and  Netzband 
are  there,  and  they  have  come  after  you  ! " 

I  followed  the  well-meant  advice,  or 
rather,  attempted  to  do  so,  but  was  seized 
by  Herr  Stengel,  and  violently   brought 


back  to  my  conspicuous  position.  Hirsch, 
whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
the  disturbance,  walked  up  and  laid  hands 
on  me.  The  dancing-master  wanted  his 
"ninepin,"  the  night-watch  wanted  "the 
Herr  Burgomeister's  boy ;"  and  so  began  a 
strife  over  my  youthful  person,  in  which  the 
object  of  contention  naturally  got  the  worst 
of  it.  In  which,  however,  Hirsch  was  vic- 
torious. August  was  torn  from  another 
quadrille  and  a  charming  little  partner,  by 
the  inexorable  hands  of  Netzband.  Ernest 
and  Lisette  had  by  their  forced  departure, 
reduced  two  more  sets  to  inaction,  and 
Herr  Stengel  ran  about  in  wrath  and  de- 
spair ;  his  parade-horse,  his  Ninepin  Quad- 
rille, was  destroyed. 

We  were  led  off,  amid  general  attention, 
while  Aunt  Christiana  walked  amidst  us 
weeping ;  she  felt  deeply  the  discredit  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  her  authority  by  the 
intervention  of  the  night-watch.  And  all 
the  way  home  it  was,  "What  will  every 
body  say  I "  and  "  It  is  those  two  dreadfiil 
boys,  August  and  Fritz !  " — ^and  puflf !  pufl  ! 
August  got  one  and  I,  another,  good  blow 
upon  the  shoulders,  as  we  went  meekly 
across  the  square. 

Of  the  paternal  reception,  I  will  not  trust 
myself  to  speak ;  suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  de- 
clared to  us  that  since  we  had  violated  Ar- 
ticle eight  of  the  treaty,  we  should  never 
again  go  to  a  ball ;  and  Aunt  Christiana 
asserted  indignantly  that  she,  for  her  part, 
should  never,  never,  never  again  go  to  a 
ball !  To  be  brought  home  by  the  night- 
watch  was  a  little  too  bad  ! 

But  as  the  proverb  saith,  "  It  is  never 
drank  so  hot  as  it  is  poured  out ;"  not  three 
weeks  after  this,  who  so  happy  as  we  chil- 
dren, who  so  sympathetic  in  our  happiness, 
and  so  sanguine  for  her  own  pleasure,  as 
our  faithful  but  ill-used  aunt  1 

Once  more,  a  ball,  and  this  time,  a 
Masked  Ball ! 

This  species  of  amusement  Stavenhagen 
allowed  itself  frequently  in  my  childish 
days,  greatly  to  my  delight  at  the  time, 
greatly  to  my  delight  now,  as  I  look  back 
upon  them.  It  was  beautiful,  it  was  almost 
too  beautiful,  to  see  the  shoemaker  and  the 
tailor  arrayed  as  robber-knighu ;  a  shop- 
boy,   in  smutched   white   uniform  as  an 
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Austrian  officer ;  the  grocer  as  a  cannibal 
savage ;  the  notary-public  as  Apollo,  with 
a  tyre,  instead  of  a  pen !  It  was  too  splen- 
did,  to  behold  the  respectable  burgher's 
daughters  as  flower-girls ;  fisher-maidens 
gypsies  in  short  petticoats  ;  a  dressmaker 
as  Queen  of  the  Night ;  the  long-stepping, 
red-armed,  well-fed  maid  of  the  inn,  as 
Diana ;  my  Aunt  Christiana  as  a  Bride  of 
the  Seventeentli  Century !  Now  alas  !  this 
is  all  gone  by.  Stavenhagen  sighs  under 
the  burden  of  materialism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  under  the  burden  of  debts,  and  liabili- 
ties, and,  promises  to  pay,  which  Heaven 
has  laid  upon  it  through  the  folly  of  its  peo- 
ple, on  the  other  !  Stavenhagen  no  longer 
steps  out  of  itself  for  a  freer  outlook  at  life! 
Stavenhagen  represents  no  more  robber- 
knights  and  cannibals,  no  more  gypsies  and 
Queens  of  the  Night;  Stavenhagen  has 
masked  balls  no  longer.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause Stavenhagen  is  grown  old,  ^because 
youthful  courage  lacks  for  the  undertaking, 
because  the  young  Metz  is  now  the  old 
Metz,  and  in  all  his  life  Wilhelm  Clausen 
will  never  know  how  to  be  an  Aunty  Toll. 

It  is  bitter  to  confess  all  this,  and  that  to 
comfort  me  amid  this  general  decay  and  de- 
cline, I  can  find  only  this  paltry  and  worth* 
less  remark,  that  families  now  escape  all 
the  uproar  and  confusion  that  in  my  early 
days  heralded  all  over  town,  the  advent  of 
a  Masked  Ball. 

To  return  to  ours,  once  more,  sharp  dis- 
sension in  our  peaceful  house,  secret  coun- 
cils held  in  comers ;  pro,  on  the  female 
side ;  contra,  from  my  father ;  finally,  ap- 
peal to  higher  court. 

"Why  not,  my  dear  Burgomeister ?  I 
am  going  myself.  Neiting  will  go,  Mamsell 
Westphalen  will  go  ;  but  only  with  gauze 
spectacles,  not  as  a  character.  We  are  all 
going  in  domino." 

Uncle  Hersee  and  Aunt  Hernee  are  go- 
ing ;  Herr  and  Frau  Nahmacher  and  family 
are  going. 

"Father!  father!"     ' 

"  What  do  you  want,  child  ?  " 

"  Father,  Karl  Nahmacher  is  going  too, 
to  the  Masked  Ball  I" 

"  Ei !  let  him  go  the  cuckoo  for  all  I  care! 
You  may  all  go  to  the  cuckoo  together  ! " 


Not  very  friendly  words,  but  af^er  all,  a 
permission ! 

*•  August,  we  may  go !  Lisette,  we  may 
go  !     Father  has  given  us  leave  !  " 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  we  might  all  go  to  the  cuckoo!" 

My  mother  did  not  feel  very  secure  about 
it,  till  the  Herr  High-sheriff  came  in  to  tea, 
who  grealljr  encouraged  her  about  the  final 
result,  and  when  at  last  my  father,  in  due 
form,  gave  his  consent,  all  were  filled  with 
unbounded  delight. 

To  his  permission,  however,  my  worthy 
father  added  these  words  :  "  But,  my  dear, 
do  me  this  favor,  don't  undertake  any  non- 
sense with  the  children!  That  will  be 
about  right,  will  it  not,  Herr  High-sheriff? 
Let  them  look  on  a  bit,  but  nothing  more." 

"  Yes,  truly,  my  heart's  child,  why  not  ? 
But,"  my  mother  had  already  confided  her 
plan  to  the  old  gentleman,  "  but,  why  might 
not  one  of  the  boys  go  masked  ?  " 

My  father  was  obstinate ;  the  ice  was 
broken  however,  and  my  mother  must  out 
with  her  plan.  She  had  an  old  taffeta  dress, 
useful  for  nothing  further,  out  of  this  she 
proposed  to  make  for  me,  I  being  the 
smallest,  a  black  frock,  in  which  I  should 
appear  as  a  chimney  sweep ;  Friedrich  was 
to  make  me  a  little  ladder,  brooms  were 
plenty  in  the  house,  and  Uncle  Hersee 
would  construct  a  little  hatchet  for  me  out 
of  paste-board  and  lead-paper  ;  so  it  would 
all  cost  nothing.  This  additional  favor, 
however,  was  more  than  my  father  could 
grant ;  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
a  great  pet,  and  said  sharply : 

"  Chicken,  chicken,  what  a  cursed  vanity 
it  is,  when  parents  want  to  make  a  display 
with  their  children  ! " 

Now  came  my  godfather  to  the  rescue. 

"  Display,  my  heart's  child  ?  That  have 
I  in  all  my  days  never  yet  heard,  that  one 
could  make  a  show  with  a  chimney  sweep  ! 
And  as  for  vanity,  he  will  not  feel  that  he 
looks  very  much  finer  as  a  chimney  sweep 
than  in  his  own  clothes  ! " 

So  my  father  was  driven  off  the  field ; 
and  when  the  important  day  arrived,  and  I 
was  arrayed  in  the  black  taffeta,  my  Aunt 
Christiana  as  the  seventeenth  century  bride 
put  the  ladder,  the  broom,  and  the  hatchet 
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in  my  hand,  aud  led  me  into  my  father's 
room,  probably  expecting  to  give  him  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

My  father  got  up,  took  a  candle  off  the 
table,  examined  me — and,  casually  my  Aunt 
Christine  also — from  head  to  foot,  then  took 
my  hand,  and  drew  me  to  the  looking-glass. 

"  See  here,  Fritz,  see  what  a  monkey  you 
are !    Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  " 

I  was  yet  at  an  age  when  shame  takes 
refuge  in  tears ;  therefore  I  began  to  cry. 

"  No  use  in  crying,  Fritz,"  said  my  father. 
"  Now  go,  and  when  you  have  taken  off  the 
monkey,  come  again  ! " 

But  while  Aunt  Christiana,  quite  pro- 
voked at  this  reception,  led  me  to  the  door, 
I  cried  more  loudly  than  ever,  and,  once 
beyond  my  father's  sight,  I  flung  ladder, 
broom,  and  hatchet  down  upon  the  floor — 
the  most  unhappy  little  chimney  sweep  of 
all  the  forlorn  fraternity. 

Just  at  this  moment  arrived  the  Herr 
High-sheriff  with  his  wife  Agnete,  and 
Mamsell  Westphalen,  who  were  to  call  for 
us  on  their  way  to  the  ball.  Now  if  the  old 
gentleman  had  seen  me  in  tears,  the  ther- 
mometer of  his  approval  would  have  fallen 
wonderfully ;  and  this  I  knew ;  so  as  I  had 
been  shamed  into  tears,  I  was  now  as 
promptly  shamed  out  of  them.  My  father, 
who  had  come  out  to  salute  the  Herr  High- 
sheriff,  happily  paid  me  no  further  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  old  gentleman  was  in  such  a 
holiday  mood,  he  joked  so  merrily  with  my 
aunt  in  regard  to  her  bridal  costume,  that  I 
soon  completely  forgot  my  distress  at  my 
own  unhappy  appearance.  All  were  in  the 
best  possible  humor,  and  when  my  father 
began  again  with  all  sorts  of  prohibitory 
clauses,  my  godfather  cut  him  short  with 
these  words  : 

"  So,  my  heart's  child,  you  will  not  go 
with  us  !  Such  a  pity.  But  that  is  your 
affeir.  Now  let  me  take  care  of  Mamsell 
and  the  children  ;  when  I  come  home,  then, 
they  come,  but  not  before." 

Mamsell  Westphalen  must  needs  try  her 
powers  of  persuasion  upon  my  father  to  in- 
fluence him  to  go  with  us : 

"  Don't  take  it  ill  of  me,  Herr  Burgomeis- 
ter,  but  when  the  whole  city  has  gone  mad, 
the  head  ought  to  be  there,  surely;  and 
since  the  Herr  Councillor  Hersee  is  to  be 


there  as  a  knight,  and  the  Herr  Conncillor 
Siissmihl  as  a  Turkish  sultan  with  a  long 
beard — that  little  rascal  Fritz  Sahlman  has 
spied  him  OMi— you  ought  to  go  as  a  king 
or  kaiser  ;  but  if  that  is  too  much  trouble 
for  you,  you  might  just  hang  a  domino  over 
your  shoulders — any  black  apron  would  do, 
this  domino  of  mine  is  nothing  but  my 
black  silk  Sunday  apron.  And  that  is  what 
I  think  about  it  I  " 

Naturally,  however,  this  djd  no  good, 
and  off  we  started  without  my  father.  As 
I  entered  the  ball-room,  a  real  terror  came 
over  me,  at  the  sight  of  the  wondrous 
figures,  and  horrid  motionless  &ces;  I 
seemed  to  myself  ''among  spectres,  the 
only  living  soul ;"  when  however  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  myself  in  a  mirror,  I  felt  like  the 
lately  shaved  poodle,  who,  shocked  at  his 
altered  appearance,  runs  wildly  to  hide  him- 
,  self  in  all  possible  corners. 

To  do  this  was  not  so  easy,  on  account 
of  my  chimney  sweeping  apparatus,  the  lad- 
der and  broom  ;  and  as  I  stood  not  know- 
ing whither  to  turn,  I  was  suddenly  seized 
upon  by  a  Moor,  who,  probably  drawn  to 
me  by  the  similarity  of  color,  thought  fit  to 
make  me  the  object  of  his  attentions.  He 
snatched  .me  up,  let  me  fly  through  the  air, 
swung  me  thrice  round  his  turbaned  head, 
and  bore  me  then,  upon  his  shoulder  riding 
in  triumphal  progress  through  the  hall, 
where  I  was  received  as  an  inlant  Moor, 
having  lost  my  chimney  sweeping  attri- 
butes in  the  sudden  seizure.  I  was  now 
fully  carried  away  by  the  dramatic  action  ot 
the  evening,  though  1  might  yet  have  felt 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  denouement^  had  I 
not  recognized  happily  in  my  Moor,  the 
shop-keeper  Grischkow,  from  whom  I 
bought  my  picture  books. 
"  Herr  Grischkow,  let  me  go ! " 
"Hold  your  tongue,  boy,  you  mustn't 
mention  names  ! " 

This  was  our  conversation,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  a  glass  of  punch,  which  the 
friendly  Moor  offered  me  as  a  treat. 

It  was  truly  admirable  to  see  the  con- 
sistency with  which  illusions  were  kept  up 
through  the  evening  ;  each  knew  the  other, 
everybody  had  been  informed  three  day^ 
before,  what  everybody  else  was  to  repre- 
sent, but  no  one  betrayed  this  knowledge. 
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that  the  general  pleasure  might  not  be 
apoiled.  Names  with  the  right  letters  were 
written  in  the  hand,  then  held  upside  down 
in  the  air,  the  head  was  shaken  in  the  most 
shameless  denial  of  the  truth,  and  every 
thirsty  soul  placed  himself  conscientiously 
in  a  comer,  with  his  back  to  the  public,  to 
swallow  in  all  secrecy,  at  one  draught,  his 
glass  of  punch. 

My  old  godfather  was  a  shining  example 
in  this  discreet  respect  for  the  mysteries  of 
the  Masked  Ball.  As  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  hall  with  his  gauze  spectacles  on, 
he  went  straight  at  my  Aunt  Christiana, 
from  whom  he  had  just  now  parted,  at  the 
dressing-room  door,  and  to  the  delight  ot 
Aunt  Hersee  sitting  close  by,  dressed  as  a 
nun,  exclaimed : 

"Good  evening,  my  dear  Frau  Councillor; 
I  am  charmed  to  see  you  as  a  bride  once 
more !  Eh,  do  you  see,  they  have  put  me 
into  spectacles,  and  I  do  not  know  a  soul." 

When  he  had  fished  me  out  he  began : 
"  Now  Fritz,  my  boy,  just  show  me  which 
is  Councillor  Hersee :  he  is  to  be  a  knight, 
and  there  at  the  coffee-table  are  two,  just 
of  his  size  and  calibre  ;  now  which  one  is 
he?" 

"  The  one  with  the  blue  tufl  is  Postmas- 
ter Stiirmer,  and  the  other  with  the  bugle 
in  his  cap  is  Uncle  Hersee,"  I  replied. 

"  Good,  good !  "  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Exactly  like  Count  Tassilo  von  Hohen- 
zoUem,  the  bugle  on  the  cap,  that  means 
Count  Tassilo.  Now  I  will  go  and  say 
something  to  please  him ! " 

Therewith  he  trotted  over  to  the  coffee- 
table. 

"  Good  evening,  Count  Tassilo  von  Ho- 
henzoUem ! " 

Now  Uncle  Hersee  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  Count  Tassilo,  and  had  only  decorated 
his  cap  with  a  bugle  for  the  sake  of  origi- 
nality, but  he  accepted  the  new  honor  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  and  not  to  be  out- 
done in  politeness  rejoined,  "  To  you  also, 
good  evening,  most  potent  lord  !  " 

The  old  High-sheriff  laughed  heartily. 

"  Most  potent  lord  ?  Yes,  bat  nowhere 
except  in  the  grand  ducal  territory,  my  dear 
Master  Dohmstreich." 

Now  Dohmstreich,  the  carpenter,  was, 
it  is  true,  as  stout  as  my  uncle,  but «  good 


head  shorter ;  this  however  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Herr  High-sheriff  from  making  the 
imaginary  substitution,  for  he  was  bent  on 
pleasing  my  uncle  with  the  idea  that  no 
one  recognized  him. 

"  My  dear  Mester  Dohmstreich,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  I  believe  that  with  the  exception 
of  myself,  not  a  person  here  knows  who  you 
are ! " 

Now  it  would  have  been  to  my  uncle,  the 
greatest  disappointment  in  the  world,  if 
the  Herr  Councillor  had  not  been  able  to 
shine  through 'the  disguise  of  the  knight ;. 
hence  to  be  called  "  Master  Dohmstreich, 
the  carpenter"  was  not  flattering.  Even 
the  secrecy  of  the  Masked  Ball  must  be 
violated  rather  than  that  this  error  should 
go  unrebuked.  , 

"Herr  High-sheriff,  you  are  mistaken.  I 
am  not  *  Fatty  Dohmstreich  ! ' " 

"Good,  my  dear  master,  you  do  your 
part  well !  But  my  dear  master,  I  shall  be 
wanting  new  planks  laid  in  my  pig  pen — " 

"  But,  Herr  High-sherifl^  I  tell  you,  I  am 
not '  Fatty  Dohmstreich  '  —  " 

"  Very  good,  just  as  you  say  about  it,  my 
dear  master,  just  as  well  to-morrow.  Adieu, 
Count  Tassilo  von  Hohenzollem !  " 

My  old  godfather  turned  to  the  other 
knight  to  pay  him  a  similar  compliment. 

"  Good  evening,  my  good  Miller  KarstenI 
And  you  are  here,  too.  Well,  well !  That 
pleases  me.  I  am  not  then  the  only  grand 
ducal  officer  here  to-night !  " 

Here  the  old  gentleman  made  a  grand 
mis-fit ;  Miller  Karsten  was  a  short,  thin 
man,  and  the  Postmaster  was  even  superior 
in  his  dimensions  to  my  worthy  uncle  ;  but 
such  little  points  of  difference  were  of  na 
account  at  a  Masked  Ball ! 

"  My  dear  Miller."  went  on  the  High- 
sherifl^  "  what  tom-headed  boy  is  that  yon- 
der, with  a  stick  in  his  hand  ?  " 

If  Uncle  Hersee  was  exasperated  by  the 
"master,"  Postmaster  Stiirmer  was  still 
more  enraged  at  being  addressed  flatly  as 
"  Miller."  So  this  knight  also  forgot  him- 
self, and  replied,  quite  out  of  character : 

"Herr  High-sheriff,  that  is  my  son,  whom 
I  have  with  me  as  a  page." 

"  So,  so !  the  miller's  boy  I  Tell  me 
now,  is  he  your  apprentice  ! " 

"  He  is  a  student  in  college,  at  Sutton." 
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"  So,  so !  A  college  student  is  he  ? 
Well,  well,  what  people  do  become  !  Do 
me  a  favor,  my  dear  miller,  and  tell  him 
when  he  runs  through  the  hall  again  with 
that  stick  of  his,  to  take  care  that  he  keeps 
it  out  of  my  eyes,  for,  my  dear  miller,  with 
these  spectacles  on,  I  cannot  see  an  inch  ! 
Good  evening,  Sir  Kuno  von  Kyberg  !  " 

So  away  he  went,  the  worthy  old  man, 
convinced  that  he  had  done  great  service, 
and  greatly  enhanced  the  evening's  pleasure 
in  these  two  knightly  hearts.  Ah,  how  poor 
were  the  thanks  they  gave  him  !  I  stood 
near  as  they  began. 

"  Stiirmer,"  cried  Uncle  Hersee,  "  do  I 
look  like  «  Fatty  Dohmstreich  ?  " 

"Friend  Hersee,  who  could  think  it? 
.  And  to  take  me  for  Miller  Karsten — " 

"  Stiirmer,  I  was  right  in  saying  it,  the 
old  High-sheriff  is  a  donkey  !  " 

Nothing  further  heard  I,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment. Aunt  Christiana  came  at  me,  in  high 
displeasure. 

"  You  horrid  little  wretch,  I  have  been 
angry  with  you  all  the  evening  !  Do  you 
suppose  your  mother  and  I  fitted  you  out 
all  for  nothing  with  your  black  toggery  ? 
Where  is  your  ladder  ?  " 

"  There,  in  the  corner." 

"  And  where  have  you  left  your  broom 
and  hatchet  ?  " 

"  They  are  just  outside  the  door." 

"  Go  quick  and  get  them,  and  then  come 
here,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to 
do." 

So  I  collected  the  tools  of  my  trade,  and 
my  aunt  instructed  me,  under  threat  of  det- 
iment  of  all  kinds,  how  I  should  now  prop- 
erly enact  the  part  of  a  chimney  sweep  !  I 
was  to  lean  my  ladder  against  the  wall, 
and  climb  up  on  it,  and  then  begin  to  knock 
away  very  gently,  and  to  use  the  broom. 
Furthermore,  I  should  scramble  up  the  tall 
stove,  and  I  might  even  climb  up'  on  peo- 
ple, must  however  if  this  performance  was 
to  go  off  successfully,  first  ascertain  that 
the  person  would  remain  stationary. 

So  began  my  dramatic  career.  Every- 
thing went  on  prosperously,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  I  found  myself  seated  in  triumph 
on  the  top  of  the  stove.  Only  in  climbing 
living  altitudes,  I  had  not  been  successful ; 
no  sooner  did  I  lean  my  ladder  against  the 


back  of  a  mask  than — presto  I  he  was  off ! 
Even  my  Uncle  Hersee,  upon  whose  friend- 
liness I  had  set  my  last  hope,  but  who  was 
now  lost  in  peevish  reflections  upon  his  re- 
semblance to  "Fatty  Dohmstreich,"  and 
in  frequent  glasses  of  punch,  turned  round 
at  my  repeated  attempts  to  climb  up  his 
back,  and  said,  "  Fritz,  if  you  do  that  again, 
ril  box  your  ears  till  you  can't  see  !  " 

In  brief,  this,  the  most  brilliant  of  Aunt 
Christiana's  ideas,  could  not  be  carried  out; 
and  since  I  now  to  her  entire  satisfaction 
had  climbed  on  all  the  walls,  and  at  inter- 
vals had  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  the  stove, 
I  returned  to  her,  somewhat  weary  after  my 
exertions,  and  announced  that  the  grand 
eflfect  was  impossible. 

At  that  moment  my  aunt  was  standing 
beside  a  Queen  of  the  Night,  and  convers- 
ing with  her  upon  the  price  of  bombazinet. 
Probably  my  aunt  had  given  hopes  to  this 
Queen  of  the  Night  concerning  a  purchase 
of  the  bombazine,  and  the  favor  shown  to  a 
cust6mer  turned  to  my  advantage  ;  or  it  is 
possible  that  only  native  good  humor 
prompted  her  sable  majesty  to  console  me 
for  my  previous  disappointments,  be  that 
as  it  may,  Frau  Levin,  a  Jewess,  well 
known  to  me,  gave  me  permission  that  I 
might  take  the  liberty  to  climb  upon  her 
star-sown,  royal-nightly  back ! 

Such  a  thing  should  never  be  allowed  to 
a  child,  for  nob(»dy  knows  what  mischief 
children  in  their  ignorance  may  do  ;  chil- 
dren will  innocently  bring  out  in  great  as- 
semblies secrets  which  are  but  whispered 
m  the  closest  secrecy  of  home  ;  children  in 
their  careless  play  with  matches,  have  set 
whole  cities  in  a  blaze ;  and  I,  poor, 
wretched  worm-of-  the-dust-of -  a-chimney- 
sweep  was  destined,  on  this  evening,  en- 
couraged by  the  intending-no-mischief,  but 
all-the-time-approving  nods  of  my  Aunt 
Christiana,  to  be  the  cause  of  a  misfortune 
which  not  only  drove  the  unhappy  Queea 
of  the  Night  out  of  her  kingdom,  and 
brought  the  whole  ball  into  an  uproar,  but 
alas,  in  its  natural  consequences,  fell  heavily 
upon  my  own  head,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, my  own  ears. 

I  had  climbed  up  the  Queen's  back,  and 
stood  there  on  my  ladder.  I  must  not 
climb  down  again  immediately,  there  must 
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be  something  done.  This  feeling  which 
should  never  forsake  the  dramatic  artist, 
most  especially  in  the  last  act,  was,  even  at 
that  early  age,  strong  in  me.  I  therefore 
lifted  my  broom,  and  began  to  brush  away 
at  the  starry  veil  of  Queen  Levin,  very  care- 
fully, as  I  thought ;  alas  !  the  veil  was  not 
fastened  to  her  own  hair,  but  to  a  wig !  A 
shrill  scream,  a  forward  rush,  on  the  Queen's 
part,  a  downward  rush  on  mine,  with  lad- 
der-accompaniment, and  the  exclamation  in 
deepest  bass-tones  from  the  old  stone-deaf 
tax-gatherer  Groth :  "  Look,  look  !  Levins 
has  lost  her  wig  off! "  drew  all  the  masks 
around  us,  and  I  received  from  Aunt  Chris- 
tiana, in  the -presence  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, a  pair  of  boxed  ears  of  the  choicest  de- 
scription. 

How  could  I  have  helped  it !  How  was 
I  to  know  the  old  rabbinical  decree  that 
married  Jewish  women  must  never  show 
their  own  hair,  must  go  with  close-cropped 
heads,  and,  on  festal  occasions,  could  only 
avail  themselves  of  a  wig ! 

Clearly,  an  injury  had  been  done  me ;  I 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  most  unjust  pun- 
ishment Weeping,  I  went  away  from  the 
theatre  of  my  achievements,  and  I  encoun- 
tered Karl  Nahmacher,  a  victim  like  my- 
self. He  had  lately  received  a  similar 
chastisement  because  he  had  eaten  all  his 
cakes  at  one  sitting,  without  having  re- 
served any.  We  bewailed  our  sorrows  to- 
gether, resolved  that  we  would  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  whole  swindle,  de- 
parted into  the  supper-room,  crept  under  a 
tea-table  which  had  a  deep  overhanging 
cloth,  and  there  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
fell  into  the  sweetest  sleep ;  or,  at  least, 
such  was  probably  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
what  happened  afterwards  I  know  only 
from  hearsay. 

When  now  my  worthy  godfather  the 
High-sheriff  had  sufficiently  enjoyed  the 
evening's  amusements,  and  had  innocently 
scattered  all  his  pepper-corns ;  when  his 
good  wife  had  already  begun  to  be  a  little 
uneasy,  and  Mamsell  Westphalen  in  dom- 
ino and  gauze  spectacles  had  long  dozed 
quietly  in  a  comer ;  when  August  and  Er- 
nest and  Lizette  had  been  duly  clucked  to- 
gether under  the  wing  of  my  Aimt  Chris- 


tiana, and  she  herself  was  weary,  the  lovely 
Bride  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  of  run- 
ning about  on  her  high  red  heels ;  when 
Venus-Amathusia,  nodding,  had  bidden 
adieu ;  when  Momus  sleepy  and  tired,  at 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  had  torn  the  mask  off 
his  face  ;  when  Bacchus  himself  had  grown 
weary,  filling  bumpers  for  Count  Tassilo 
and  Sir  Kuno  von  Kyburg ;  when  the  wild 
Prince  of  the  Moors  had  sunk  down  in  a 
civilized  punch-dizziness,  and  the  Turkish 
sultan  Sussmihl  had  quite  forgotten  the 
command  of  Mahommed  concerning  spirit- 
uous liquors,  it  became  time  to  go  home, 
but,  "Where  is  Fritz!" 
,  "  My  heart's  child,  where  is  Fritz  ?  "  said 
the  High-sheriff  to  my  Aunt  Christiana, 
and  my  aunt  avowed  that  since  the  moment 
when  she  had  bestowed  upon  me  the  public 
chastisement  to  which  I  have  referred,  she 
had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me 
in  any  way.  Inquiries  were  made  in  every 
direction,  but  no  person  had  seen  me. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  was  a  simi- 
lar loss ;  Frau  Nahmacher  missed  her  Karl. 
The  old  Herr  Nahmacher  came  over  to  our 
party  to  institute  inquiries.  As  the  High- 
sheriff  was  wont  to  address  everybody  as 
"  my  heart's  child,"  Herr  Nahmacher  called 
everybody  "  my  little  heart" 

"  My  little  heart,  have  you  not  seen  my 
Karl?" 

"  My  heart's  child,  we  are  seeking  for  the 
Burgomeister's  Fritz." 

"  My  little  heart,  the  two  boys  are  always 
together." 

"  My  heart's  child,  where  are  they  now 
then?" 

"  My  little  heart,  the  dear  heaven  only 
knows ! " 

"  Wy  heart's  child,  our  Fritz  had  a  box 
on  the  ear  from  Mamsell — " 

"  Yes,  my  little  heart,  and  so  did  my  Karl 
from  his  mother !  " 

"Herr  High-sheriff,"  here  suggested 
Mamsell  Westphalen,  take  it  not  ill  that  I 
say  a  word,  but  the  two  boys  are  in  the 
river,  and  that  is  what  I  say  about  it !  " 

"  Westphalen  ! "  sobbed  my  aunt,  "  you 
are  not  very  consoling;  I  think ! " 

"  Christiana,  what  I  say,  that  say  L     It 
is  the  proper  thing  for  children  to  be  pun- 
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ished,  that  I  know,  but  a  box  on  the  ear,  in 
such  a  public  assembly — that  goes  to  a 
child's  heart ! " 

"  This  is  something  wonderful,"  observed 
the  High-sheriflEi  "my  heart's  child,  you 
should  not  have  struck  the  boy ! " 

My  aunt  fell  into  speechless  distress,  but 
the  old  papa  Nahmacher  comforted  her. 

"  My  little  heart,  don*t  be  worried  !  My 
Karl  will  never  go  into  the  water ;  he  climbs 
the  highest  trees,  and  brings  crow's  nests 
down,  but  into  the  water  he  never  goes." 

"  My  heart's  child,  you  are  right.  Do 
you  know  what  I  think  ?  The  boys  have 
gone  home.     Is  not  that  so,  Neiting  ?    Eh? 

"Yes,  husband;  then  let  us  send  and 
see,"  answered  his  wife. 

It  was  done ;  but  unhappily  no  news  of 
us  was  received,  and  the  search  aroused  my 
fether  from  his  first  nap.  He  was  in  no 
very  amiable  mood. 

"  That  is  in  consequence  of  this  cursed 
nonsense  of  a  Masked  Ball !  Boy,  go  down 
stairs  softly,  not  to  wake  my  wife,  I  will 
come  directly." 

So  he  came,  having  picked  up  the  night- 
watch,  Hirsch  and  Netzband,  on  his  way, 
and  inquired  of  them  if  anything  had  been 
seen  of  Karl  and  me  wandering  about  the 
town.  As  they  were  obliged  to  reply  in 
the  negative,  father  sent  word  to  Luth,  the 
town  messenger,  that  he  should  come  at 
once ;  and  so  he  arrived  at  the  hall,  half 
angry,  half  anxious. 

"  When  were  the  two  boys  last  seen  ?  " 

"My  little  heart,"  said  old  Namacher, 
"  my  Karl  just  as  he  had  devoured  all  his 
cakes." 

"  My  heart's  child,"  said  my  godfather, 
somewhat  cast  down,  "  our  Fritz,  as  Mam- 
sell  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear  for  having 
pulled  off  Frau  Levin's  wig  with  his  broom." 

"Brother-in-law,"  cried  Christiana,  in 
great  distress,  "  I  meant  no  harm,  and  he 
had  got  away  from  me  so  many  times." 

"Children,  have  none  oi you  seen  the 
two  boys  after  that  ?  " 

But  no  one  knew  any  more,  except 
Lisette,  who  had  seen  us  going  towards  the 
door  of  the  hall. 

"  And  from  there  they  have  gone  into  the 
river,"  said  Mamsell  Westphalen,  placidly. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  cried  my  father. 


"  They  are  in  the  river,  and  I  abide  by 
that,"  replied  Mamsell  Westphalen,  still 
with  the  utmost  composure.  "  And  take  it 
not  ill,  Herr  Burgomeister,  when  a  whole 
town  has  gone  mad  like  this,  why  should 
not  two  silly  children  do  a  crazy  thing?" 

"  Ei !  that's  nonsense,  Mamsell ;  if  my 
Fritz  would  go  into  the  river  for  having  had 
his  ears  boxed,  then  he  would  have  done  it 
long  since ! " 

"  My  Karl,  too,  my  little  heart ! "  added 
the  old  Nahmacher. 

"  Everything  has  been  frozen  solid  now 
for  three  months,"  continued  my  father,  a 
little  contemptuously,  so  how  could  the  two 
boys  get  into  the  river  ?  " 

"  Take  it  not  ill,  Herr  Burgomeister,  I 
never  thought  of  that ;  and  now  I  say  that 
I  have  been  mistaken,  they  are  not  gone 
into  the  river." 

The  debris  of  a- half  played-out  Masked 
Ball  disgusted  my  father  extremely ;  he  or- 
dered a  return  home ;  the  family  of  the 
High-sheriff,  that  of  Herr  Nahmacher,  and 
our  own  accordingly  forsook  the  unlucky 
ball-room.  Madame  Nahmacher  and  my 
aunt  wept,  and  my  good  old  godfather 
sought  to  console  himself  and  them  at  in- 
tervals with  the  exclamation,  "A  very 
strange  occurrence  !    Eh,  Neiting  ?  " 

Luth  had  appeared,  and  received  his  or- 
ders ;  our  men-servants  were  roused  from 
sleep;  Herr  Nahmacher  had  placed  his 
also  under  my  father's  orders  ;  the  night- 
\7atch  and  a  few  day-laborers  were  en- 
listed ;  my  father  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  one  party,  Herr  Nahmacher  of  another, 
a  third  was  entrusted  to  the  guidance  of 
Luth  ;  and  now  began  a  nocturnal  explora- 
tion which  brought  to  light  all  the  secrets 
of  Stavenhagen,  from  the  wood-yard  at  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  farmhouse  yard  at 
the  other,  but,  not  us. 

The  chimney-sweep,  Fritz  Renter,  and 
the  gardener's  boy,  Karl  Nahmacher,  lay 
in  each  other's  arms,  under  Aunty  Toll's 
tea-table,  and  slept  the  sweetest  sleep  of 
childhood,  all  unmindful  that  over  their 
heads,  Kuno  von  Kyburg,  and  Count  Tas- 
silo  von  Hohenzollem,  still  drained  mighty 
bumpers. 

These  worthy  knights  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  mel^  of  the  common 
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supper-table,  and  were  fighting 'out  their 
feuds  in  single  combat,  with  weapons  of 
red  wine.  My  Uncle  Tassilo  von  Hohen- 
zollem  had  already  lost  off  his  bugle,  and 
the  Postmaster  Kuno  von  Kyburg  had 
parted  with  helmet  and  helmet's  leather ; 
but  they  were  as  brave  as  evei,  and  the 
glasses  clinked  so  merrily  and  fast  that  the 
surrounding  world  of  parti-colored  peasants 
motley  Tyrolese,  and  still  more  motley 
Harlequins,  watched  them  with  dumb  ad- 
miration, and  recognized  in  them  the  heroes 
of  an  earlier  day. 

My  Uncle  Tassilo  was  attacking  Sir 
Kuno  with  his  blood  red  weapon,  which, 
however,  the  latter  knew  so  well  how  to 
meet  with  his  own,  that  the  two  rang  to- 
gether sharply,  when  Luth  with  our  old 
Friedrich  entered  the  supper-room. 

"Good  evening,  Herr  Councillor!  Fried- 
rich  cannot  be  satisfied  otherwise,  and  I 
think  myself-—" 

My  uncle  had  played  his  role  of  knight 
so  well  all  the  evening,  and  so  carefully  had 
studied  it,  that  he  was  aware  of  this  ;  the 
Knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  Minne- 
singers too,  and  knew  well  how  to  make 
rhymes ;  true  to  his  character,  therefore, 
when  Luth  opened  the  door,  he  greeted 
him  instantly  with  an  outburst  of  doggerel, 
at  the  same  time  extending  towards  him 
his  brimming  glass^ 

Postmaster  Kuno  von  Kyburg  had  been 
sergeant  in  a  cavalry  corps  in  the  year  '6, 
under  General  Count  Kalkreuth,  and  all  his 
life  long  remembered  his  commanding  ofii- 
cer  with  pious  heart ;  whatever  was  most 
beautiful  and  precious,  was  to  him  "  Kal- 
kreuth." My  uncle's  performance  as  Min- 
nesinger enchanted  him ;  he  fell  upon  his 
neck,  crying,  "Thou  art  my  Kalkreuth  ! " 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Luth,  "that  is 
right  fine :  but  we  have  not  found  the  boys. 
Friedrich  says  they  must  be  here,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are." 

"  Do  you  believe  so,  Luth  I  Good,  Luth  I 
And  Friedrich  thinks  so,  too ;  fine,  Fried- 
rich I "  And  off  he  went  into  extempore 
rhymes  again. 

"But,  Herr  Councillor,"  interrupted 
Friedrich,  "  where  are  the  boys  ? " 

"  Ei,  Friedrich  I  Here  Friedrich,  have  a 
glass  I    We  were  all  boys  once." 


"  That's  true,  Herr  Councillor.  But  the 
Herr  Burgomeister  never  would  have  sent 
me  here  in  the  night  to  be  told  that ! " 

Who  Jcnows  but  that  a  wretched  quarrel 
might  have  thereupon  ensued  between  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and 
the  cow-boy  Friedrich,  had  not  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  most  surprising  and  delightful 
character  suddenly  prevented  it. 

Whether  Karl  Nahmacher  and  I  had  now 
by  sound  sleep  settled  our  accounts  with 
nature,  or  whether  the  knightly  song,  and 
possibly  the  knightly  legs  had  awakened 
us,  I  know  not ;  enough,  we  waked  and 
crept  out  from  under  the  table.  Karl  came 
out  at  the  left,  close  by  Sir  Kuno  von  Ky- 
burg, and  I  emerged  between  the  ponderous 
feet  of  my  Uncle  Hohenzollern. 

No  sooner  however  did  my  black  chim- 
ney-sweeper's head  appear  in  sight  than  I 
was  pushed  back  again  under  the  table  by 
my  uncle's  heavy  hand,  with  the  words, 
"  Fie,  Philo,  get  away  I "  The  lively  imagi- 
nation of  my  uncle  had  led  him  such  a 
dance  among  the  delights  of  past  ages,  that 
he  had  no  eye  for  the  realities  about  him; 
and  unhesitatingly  took  me  for  Doctor 
Weber's  black  poodle-dog. 

But  Friedrich  had  sharper  eyes.  With 
one  snatch  under  the  table,  "  Here  they 
are  !  "  he  dragged  me  out,  and  Luth,  seiz- 
ing upon  the  gardener's  boy  at  the  same 
moment,  the  end  of  so  many  endeavors  was 
at  once  attained,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
night  concluded.  That  is,  the  merry  ones: 
for  that  many  painful  ones  were  yet  in 
store  for  us,  I  sadly  feared.  Also  in  the 
breast  of  my  comrade-in-affliction  prevailed 
a  similar  lively  apprehension,  for  as  we 
were  transported  across  the  square,  he  said 
to  me:  "Fritz,  shall  you  get  the  switch 
this  evening  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night,  but  to-morrow,"  said  L 

"  I  shall  get  it  to-night,"  he  said,  very 
resigned.  "Father  will  not,  but  mother 
will ! " 

We  had  both  made  a  mistake;  our  parents 
understood  our  case  better  than  we  did  our- 
selves. My  father  perhaps  remembered 
the  maxim :  "  qui  dormit  non  peccat.^^  He 
was  certainly  very  cross,  but  only  indulged 
himself  in  a  monologue  over  the  folly  of 
taking  children  to  a  Masked  Ball,  which 
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monologue  had  not  come  to  an  end,  when  he        And  so*  the  matter  ended.    Karl  Nah- 

was  interrupted  by  a  tapping  at  the  window,  macher  had  even  better  luck  than  I.    When 

"  My  heart's  child,  is  he  there  ?  "  we  met  the  next  morning  and  I  asked: 

"Yes,  Herr  High-sheriff."  "  Karl,  what  did  you  get?"   he  answered 

"  You  are  not  going  to  do  anything  with  very  gaily,  "  Coffee  I  got,  and  mother  was 

him?".  glad  enough  to  see  me,  and  said,   *You 

"  Eh  !   no— the  stupid  boy  was  not  to  naughty  child,  how  much  anxiety  you  have 

blame  !  "  caused  us  !  *    and  then,  she  slipped  two 

"  Good,  my  heart's  child !    Good-night,  great  lumps  of  sugar  into  the  coffee,  and 

Herr  Burgomeister."  said,  *  Now,  drink  it !  * "  M,  M.  R, 


Trusting. 

I  know  not  whither  it  may  lead, 

The  path  that  I  am  treading  ; 
Sharp  are  the  thorns  that  dot  the  way, 

And  over,  clouds  are  spreading. 

Calm  and  serene,  the  sunlit  slopes 
That  stretch  to  fields  Elysian  ; 

Beyond  the  barren  hills  of  earth 
They  bless  my  tear  dimmed  vision. 

One  blessed  thought  helps  me  to  keep 

My  soul  from  vain  repining  ; 
I  know  that  o'er  the  darkest  cloud 

The  sun  of  heaven  is  shining. 

And  through  the  rifts  I  often  see 

A  ray  oi  sunlight  stealing 
Hope  to  my  longing,  waiting  soul. 

The  hope  of  peace  revealing. 

The  good  I  look  for,  may  not  come 
Till  I  have  crossed  the  portal ; 

The  Christ,  transfigured  may  not  see 
With  dazzled  eye  of  mortal. 

"  For  me  !  even  me  I "  the  anguished  soul 

Thus  sends  its  bitter  crying, 
For  'neath  the  curse  of  Jacob's  greed 

Is  many  an  Esau  lying. 

But  not  for  me  alone,  oh  God, 

I  crave  thy  love's  caressing ; 
I'd  clasp  the  whole  humanity 

And  lift  it  for  thy  blessing. 

Oh  not  beside  Bethsaida's  pool 

I  wait  the  angel's  moving  ; 
My  weak  soul  looks  to  thoe,  oh  Christ 

And  needs  thy  tender  loving. 

F,  L.  Curtis, 
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Wild  Flowers  of  October. 


FEW  flowers,  either  wild  or  cultivated, 
equal  in  intensity  of  color,  the  brilliant 
Cardinal  Flower,  that  now  in  full  glory  em- 
bellishes the  borders  of  brooks  and  low- 
lands, or  stands  radiant  in  beauty  on  the 
hillside.  Perhaps  as  long  ago  as  July  or 
August,  we  caught  a  gleam  of  its  vivid  scar- 
let and  were  half  sorry  to  recognize  it.  For 
this  is  an  autumn  flower,  and  in  midsum- 
mer, when  we  would  fain  lancy  that  the 
fair  flowers  that  surround  us,  are  to  remain 
with  us  forever,  the  Cardinal  Flower  comes 
with  an  unwelcome  hint  that  the  end  of  the 
floral  train  is  not  far  off.  It  cherishes  no 
animosity  however,  because  we  turned  neg- 
lectfully away  when  it  first  unfolded  its  car- 
mine banner,  but  continues  to  blossom  lux- 
uriantly and  becomes  our  chief  treasure  in 
October.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  one- 
sided racemes.  It  belongs  to  the  Lobelia 
£unily  and  each  corolla  is  split  down  on  one 
side,  as  was  the  case  with  the  pretty  blue 
Lobelia  which  we  found  in  bloom  last 
month.  It  is  generally  decribed  as  grow- 
ing in  low  grounds  or  swamps,  but  it  is 
often  found  blooming  freely  in  dry  and  ele- 
vated spots.  As  we  are  whirled  along  in 
the  cars,  ever  and  anon  its  splendid  color 
flashes  into  our  eyes,  brightening  our  au- 
tumn journey.  Unlike  many  wild  flowers 
the  Cardinal  Flower  may  be  easily  trans- 
planted to  the  flower-garden,  where  it  is 
quite  as  lovely  as  in  its  native  haunts. 

The  modest  little  Star-grass,  (Xyris  bul- 
bosa)  sometimes  called  yellow-eyed  grass, 
grows  in  sandy  bogs  near  the  coast.  It  has 
long  and  narrow  green  leaves,  often  twisted, 
which  overlap  each  other  like  those  of  the 
Iris.  The  dense  head  of  flowers  is  raised 
from  a  bulbous  base  by  a  slender  stem, 
which  is  three-angled  below  and  flat  or  two 
edged  above.  Each  flower  has  three  sepals, 
one  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other  two 
and  covers  the  corolla  in  the  bud ;  three 
yellow  petals,  minutely  toothed  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  three  perfect  stamens,  also  three  rudi- 
mentary or  imperfect  stamens  which  are 
curiously  cleft  and  feathered  at  the  apex ; 
and  one  free  oblong  pistil  which  terminates 
in  a  three-cleft  style. 

In  southern  and  western  Massachusetts, 
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the  Asplenium  augustifolium,  an  elegant 
fern  is  found  in  perfection  in  October.  The 
thin,  dark  green  fronds  grow  in  tufts,  the 
inner  being  fertile. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  flowers 
that  gladden  with  their  presence  the  fields 
and  hillside  in  October  belong  to  a  single 
family,  the  Compositae.  This  is  an  immense 
family  and  is  said  by  some  writers  to  in- 
clude one  eighth  of  all  the  flowering  plants 
in  the  world.  The  whole  number  of  fami- 
lies or  orders  of  plants  is  variously  stated 
in  different  botanical  works.  It  ranges 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  Wood's  botany  states  that 
the  Compositae  femily  consists  of  about  one 
thousand  genera  and  nine  thousand  species. 
One  hundred  and  seventeen  genera  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  of  which  most  are  herbaceous  and 
very  few  arc  shrubby.  One  characteristic 
of  this  family  is  the  fact  that  what  in  com- 
mon parlance  is  termed  a  flower  in  reality 
consists  of  a  great  many  flowers  crowded 
into  a  head.  For  instance  one  Dandelion 
consists  of  numberless  small  flowers.  A 
Dandelion  seems  a  simple  little  thing 
enough,  but  when  we  examine  it  closely  we 
find  it  to  be  organized  most  elaborately. 
It  is  a  wonderful  life  and  experience  that  is 
terminated  by  the  downy  white  puff-ball 
that  the  wind  sweeps  away  or  we  thought- 
lessly scatter  with  a  breath. 

In  the  Compositae  some  of  the  tiny 
flowers  have  flat  and  narrow  or  strap-shaped 
corollas,  while  others  have  tubular  corollas. 
Those  with  the  strap-shaped  corollas  are 
called  rays  or  ray-flowers.  When  heads 
have  ray-flowers  either  throughout  as  does 
the  Daudelion  and  blue  Succory,  or  in  the 
margin  only  as  does  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  and 
Sun-flower  they  are  said  to  be  radiate. 
The  central  portion  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy 
and  Sun-flower  is  made  up  of  tubular  flow- 
ers and  is  called  the  disk.  Those  heads 
which  have  no  rays  at  all,  but  consist  wholly 
of  tubular  flowers  as  does  the  Everiasting, 
the  common  Thistle,  and  the  Burdocks  are 
described  as  discoid.  It  often  happens 
when  the  heads  are  radiate  that  the  rays  are 
of  one  color,  and  the  tubular  flowers  of  the 
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disk  are  of  another  color.  For  instance  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy  has  white  rays  and  a  yellow 
disk  ;  the  Sun-flower  has  yellow  rays  and  a 
dark  purple  disk ;  the  Aster  spectabilus  lias 
dark  violet-blue  rays  and  a  yellow  disk,  and 
numberless  other  examples  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

From  early  spring  until  the  last  flower  of 
autumn  is  slain  by  the  cruel  frost,  beneath 
the  cold  and  pitiless  stars,  there  is  never  a 
time  when  the  fields  and  woods  fail  to  yield 
abundant  specimens  of  the  Compositae 
family  for  our  examination.  By  the  last  of 
April  the  Dandelion  and  Plantain-leaved 
Everlasting  are  in  bloom  ;  May  offers  the 
Golden  Ragwort  and  Ox-eye  Daisy  ;  June 
gives  us  the  Blue  Robin's  Plantain  and  the 
yellow  Rattlesnake-weed ;  the  Tansy  and 
Succory  come  in  July ;  in  August  we  may 
study  the  Fireweed,  Roman  Wormwood 
and  Joe-Pye  weed ;  September  brings  the 
Fall  Dandelion,  Beggar- ticks.  Pearly  Ever- 
lasting, Yarrow  and  hosts  of  others ;  and 
October  spangles  the  earth  with  starry  As- 
ters and  fringes  woods  and  meadows  with 
gorgeous  Goldenrod. 

There  are  not  less  than  fif^  different 
species  of  Aster.  All  of  the  heads  are  ra- 
diate. The  disk-flowers  are  mostly  yellow, 
sometimes,  purple.  The  rays  are  white, 
purple,  blue,  violet  or  kindred  shades,  but 
never  yellow.  And  these  species  seem  to 
run  into  each  other  endlessly,  and  it  often 
happens  that  after  having,  in  analyzing  a 
flower,  traced  it  with  comparative  ease  to 
the  genus  Aster,  it  seems  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  decide  its  species  satisfactorily.  It 
would  seem  quite  impossible  to  describe  all 
the  sp>edes  with  their  numberless  varieties 
in  popular  language,  so  that  an  observer, 
ignorant  of  fine  botanical  distinctions  could 
tell  one  from  another.  In  many  cases  it  is 
only  a  very  slight  difference  that  must  be 
patiently  and  carefully  sought  for,  that 
gives  each  of  the  different  species  and  vari- 
eties individuality.  This  head  has  scales 
oppressed,  and  this  has  scales  with  herba- 
ceous spreading  tips.  One  has  scales  in  a 
single  row,  and  another  scales  arranged  in 
several  rows.  We  must  decide  whether 
the  achenia  or  seedvessels  in  the  head  we 
are  studying  are  smooth,  rough  or  silky, 
^   whether    they   are    slender,  flat,  or 


grooved.  But  patient  persuasion  will  in- 
duce each  mysterious  and  perplexing  speci- 
men to  tell  its  own  name,  for  the  flowers 
are  ever  ready  to  reveal  their  secrets  to  the 
heart  that  loves  them  sufficiently  to  be 
worthy  of  the  confidence.  The  dark  blue 
Aster  spectabilis  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus,  and  it  blossoms  until  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  eastern  New  England  is  the  Aster 
multiflorus,  which  is  much  branched,  hav- 
ing numerous  heads  with  white  rays,  and 
rigid,  narrow  sessile  green  leaves.  1 1  grows 
in  dry  or  sandy  soil.  There  is  an  Aster 
found  in  swamps  in  the  Southern  States, 
whose  flowers  are  lovely,  each  head  seem- 
ing a  crown  of  rare  rose-purple.  It  is  said 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet 

There  are  almost  as  many  different  species 
of  Goldenrod  as  of  Aster.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow  in  all  the  species  save  one, 
where  they  are  pale  cream-color  or  white. 
The  heads  of  the  Goldenrod  always  have 
the  rays  and  disk-flowers  of  the  same  color, 
which  fact  is  worth  remembering,  as  it  is 
sometimes  quite  a  help  in  deciding  the 
genus.  The  'ays  are  smaller  and  not  so 
numerous  as  in  the  Aster.  Usually  there 
are  five  rays  to  the  head,  seldom  more  than 
ten  or  twelve,  but  sometimes  we  find  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  The  Goldenrod  varies  in  height 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  There  is 
a  stout  species  growing  in  salt  marshes 
along  the  coast  of  New  England,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  Early  in 
August,  along  the  pasture  walls,  the  Gol- 
denrod begins  to  coin  the  gold  which  gilds 
the  landscape  all  through  the  autumn. 

There  are  some  twenty-five  species  of 
Sunflower  or  Helianthus,  most  of  which 
bloom  in  autumn.  Unpoetic  as  the  staring 
yellow  Sunflower  looks,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
flower  of  romance.  We  trace  its  origin  to 
Clytie,  a  water  nymph  who  fell  madly  in 
love  with  Apollo  the  god  ot  the  sun.  Apollo 
did  not  reciprocate  her  affection.  Where- 
upon the  heart-broken  Clytie  pined  away, 
sitting  on  the  cold  ground,  gazing  beseech- 
ingly at  the  sun  day  after  day  as  he  pursued 
his  course.  Nine  days,  says  the  ancient 
legend,  she  sat  thus,  enduring  all  the  pangs 
of  unrequited  affection,  tasting  neither  food 
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nor  drink,  and  blind  to  ever  thing  save  the 
object  of  her  mad  devotion.  At  last  her 
limbs  rooted  in  the  earth,  and  her  face  be- 
came a  flower  which  turns  on  its  stem,  go 
as  always  to  follow  the  sun.  In  the  little 
marble  Clytie  that  adorns  the  mantel  or 
bracket,  the  transformation  is  not  quite 
complete,  but  the  sweet  face  of  the  nymph 
rises  from  a  cluster  of  leaves.  Hood,  in 
selecting  a  favorite  among  flowers,  says, 

**  I  will  not  have  the  mad  Oytie 
Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  sun.'' 

In  poetry  we  And  frequent  allusions  to 
the  Sunflower  as  the  emblem  of  constancy. 
Thus 

•*  The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgeta^ 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  doee^ 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose.'' 

The  word  Clytie,  is  quite  commonly  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables,  but  most  authori- 
ties divide  the  word  into  three  syllables, 
making  the  last  vowel  long.  I  know  of  no 
good  authority  for  the  division  in  two  sylla- 
bles. 

The  Sea- Groundsel- tree  unlike  most  of 
the  Compositae  is  a  shrub.  It  grows  on 
the  sea-beach  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  The  heads  are  discoid,  and  staminate 
flowers  are  found  on  one  plant,  and  pistil- 
late on  another.  The  fertile  plant  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  in  autumn  by  a  feathery 
white  appendage  to  the  seeds.  The  thorny 
Clotbur  also  grows  near  the  beach.  These 
flowers  too  are  separated  but  the  sterile 
and  fertile  occupy  different  heads  on  the 
same  plant  It  is  a  coarse  weed  of  whitish 
downy  aspect  some  two  feet  high.  It  is 
armed  with  slender  yellow  three-parted 
spines.    The  fruit  is  an  oblong  prickly  bun 

The  Bur  Marigold  is  a  common  swamp 
flower  with  golden  yellow  rays,  which  are 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  fruit  of 
this,  like  the  Beggar-ticks  which  belongs 
to  the  same  genus,  is  armed  with  two  sharp 
and  rigid  barbs  bent  downward,  which  en- 
able it  to  ding  to  the  fleece  of  animals. 
The  botanical  name,  Bidens,  meaning  two 
teeth,  is  very  appropriate. 

The  Sneezeweed  is  an  erect,  branching, 
bitter  herb  with  showy  yellow  radiate  flow- 
ers. Its  botanical  name  is  Helenium,  it 
being  dedicated  to  fair  Hehn,  the  cause  of 


the  Trojan  war.  To  turn  from  the  botanic 
to  the  common  name  certainly  seems  a 
short  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. 

A  very  common  flower  in  October  is  the 
Wild  Chamomile,  which  thrives  and  blos- 
soms in  the  dust  close  to  the  country  way- 
side. The  common  white-wooly  Everlast- 
ing or  Cudweed  is  common  in  old  fields  and 
woods.  It  is  a  fragrant  plant  of  great  re- 
pute among  herb-collectors.  The  low  Cud- 
weed carpets  dry  ditches  and  beds  of  brooks 
before  come  the  sweeping  autumn  rains. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  garden  flowers 
that  enliven  the  parterre  with  gay  hues  in 
autumn  belong  to  the  Compositae  order. 
The  China  Aster,  Linnia,  Dahlia,  Coreop- 
sis, Marigold,  Chrysanthemum,  Feverfew, 
Tassel-flower,  Gaillardia,  Ageratum,  Eng- 
lish Daisy  and  Bachelor's  Buttons  are  all 
members  of  this  vast  family.  So  too  are 
the  useful  Garden  Lettuce,  Artichoke,  Oys- 
ter Plant,  Saffron,  Wormwood,  Tarragon, 
and  fragrant  Southernwood.  There  is  a 
common  trailing  or  twining  plant  of  very 
rapid  growth,  having  light  green  leaves, 
which  is  generally  known  as  German  Ivy. 
In  reality  it  is  not  an  Ivy  but  belongs  to 
the  Compositae  family.  It  does  not  blos- 
som very  frequently  but  when  it  does  it 
produces  an  abundance  of  straw-colored 
tassels.  The  botanical  name  of  German 
Ivy  is  Senecio  scandens.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing little  window-plant  known  as  Coliseum 
Ivy  or  Kenil worth  Ivy.  This  is  a  member 
of  the  Figwort  family,  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  Toad-flax  and  Butter- 
and-Eggs.  A  strong  resemblance  is  at 
once  observed  in  the  flowers.  Florists  call 
this  delicate  little  trailing  plant  Linaria 
Cymbalaria,  , 

The  latest  fall  flowers  do  not  offer  many 
rich  or  dark  tints.  In  filling  our  vases, 
however,  we  may  produce  satisfactory  ef- 
fects, by  combining  with  the  yellow,  white 
and  blue  of  Goldenrod  and  Aster  some  of 
the  brilliant  berries  that  have  taken  the 
places  occupied  by  the  early  flowers.  The 
large,  clustering,  bright  scarlet  berries  of 
the  Flowering  Dogwood,  and  the  small  but 
equally  bright  Bunchberries  ;  the  pale  blue 
fruit  of  the  round-leaved  Cornel,  and  the 


dark  purple  globes  of  the 
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Cornel ;  the  shining  white  Snowberries, 
the  blue  twin-berries  of  the  Mountain  Hon- 
eysuckle, the  lead-colored  fruit  of  the  Red 
Osier,  the  crimson  of  the  Hobblebush,  the 
blue-black  Elderberry  C3mies,  the  Bayber- 
ries  crusted  with  white  wax,  the  beautiful 
fruit  of  the  Bittersweet,  whose  gaping 
orange  pods  reveal  the  scarlet  seeds,  the 
coral-red  acid  Barberries  which  hang  un- 
touched by  the  birds, — all  these  and  many 
more  are  waiting  by  the  roadside,  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  hill-tops. 

By  the  last  of  September  many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  begin  to  lay  aside  their 
green  robes,  and  assume  new  tints,  which 
grow  brighter  from  day  to  day  until,  by  the 
middle  of  October  the  New  England  woods 
are  masses  of  gorgeous  coloring.  These 
vivid  autumnal  hues  are  witnessed  only  in 
the  temperate  regions.  A  tropical  artist, 
being  presented  with  a  picture  of  a  New 
England  landscape  in  autumn,  surveyed  it 
critically  and  remarked,  "  What  a  curious 
country  is  yours,  where  they  paint  their 
trees  and  bushes  as  well  as  the  outside  of 
their  houses  I "  He  could  nut  be  convinced 
that  the  hues  were  no  exaggeration  of  na- 
ture. But  the  brightest  combinations  from 
the  painter's  palette  fall  short  in  attempt- 
ing to  portray  adequately  nature's  magnifi- 
cence. Gold,  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  buflEJ 
brown,  orange,  olive,  carmine,  maroon,  we 
see,  and  every  other  imaginable  tint,  as 
well  as  tints  exceeding  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion. What  language  for  instance  could  do 
any  sort  of  justice  in  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  Maples  in  their  autumn  beauty  of  crim- 
son and  gold?  The  pale  yellow  of  the 
Elms  is  admirably  set  off  by  the  lustrous 
brown  of  the  Oaks.  The  Cornels  are  splen- 
didly arrayed  in  red  and  maroon.  The 
red-fruited  Sumac  comes  out  in  a  robe  of 
rare  wine-color.  We  admire  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance the  magnificent  aspect  of  the  Poison 
Dogwood,  whose  shining  blood  red  leaves 
contrasted  with  its  pale  fruit,  render  it  an 
object  of  unrivalled  splendor.  We  half 
fancy  that  it  bears  the  mark  of  Cain,  as  it 
stands  in  bold  relief  among  its  innocent 
evergreen  sisters.  Who  is  so  well  versed 
in  flower  love  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  for 
what  misfortune  or  crime,  its  evil  destiny 
compels  it  to  go  on,  distilling  and  exhaling 


poison  forever  and  ever,  while  its  happier 
forest  companions  are  elaborating  myrrh, 
and  balsam,  and  all  life-giving  juices,  and 
sending  healing  odors  forth  on  every  wind? 
Scarcely  less  splendid  is  the  Poison  Ivy, 
which  flings  its  crimson  wreaths  over  mossy 
walls  and  about  the  towering  forest  trees. 
But  we  need  not  go  to  the  woods  in  search 
of  brilliant  hues,  for  the  Virginia  Creeper 
or  Woodbine  makes  gay  the  cottage  porch, 
the  garden  wall,  or  the  pillars  of  the  piazza. 
A  stray  branch  which  since  midsummer 
has  been  trying,  unperceived  by  us,  to  in- 
gratiate itself  in  the  affections  of  a  neigh- 
boring sombre  Arbor  Vitae,  is  now  sud- 
denly revealed  by  its  bright  autumn  dress, 
clinging  to  the  object  of  its  worship  in  a 
close  and  warm  embrace.  The  leaves  vary 
in  hue  from  rich  rose  and  bright  crimson 
to  an  exquisite  dark  maroon. 

By  the  last  of  October,  and  often  through 
November  and  early  winter,  the  Witch 
Hazel  sends  out  its  yellow  blossoms,  but 
reserves  the  ripening  of  its  seeds  until  the 
following  summer. 

When  severe  frosts  do  not  come  until 
late  in  the  season,  the  Goldenrod,  Aster, 
and  other  fall  flowers,  keep  on  blossoming 
until  the  middle  of  November,  but  if  ex- 
treme cold  weather  comes  on  enrly,  the 
flowers  become  so  chilled  and  blighted  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  revived  by  any 
mild  days  that  may  follow.  But  come  they 
early  or  late,  the  bitter  frosts  do  come,  the 
song  of  bird  and  cry  of  insect  is  hushed, 
the  fallen  leaves  whirl  and  dance  in  the  ed- 
dying gusts  or  are  soaked  by  the  dreary 
November  drizzle,  and  the  flowers  lie 
blackened  and  disfigured  relics  of  vanished 
loveliness.  And  then,  suddenly,  the  frown- 
ing and  sorrowful  face  of  nature  changes  to 
a  glad  and  beaming  smile,  and  the  Indian 
summer  with  its  balmy  atmosphere,  and 
delicious  dreamy  languor  is  with  us.  The 
east  wind,  abashed,  retreats  to  its  caverns, 
and 

*'  The  south  wind  searches  for  the  ilowen  whose  fingnoice 

late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no 

more.' '  , 

Soft  as  summer  is  the  air  that  fills  the  still 
woods  but  the  flowers  are  no  longer  bloom- 
ing for  us  in  their  recesses. 
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But  wherefore  should  we  mourn  the  death 
of  the  flowers  ?  It  is  not  dying  that  ought 
to  be  dreadful  to  us,  but  dying  without  hav- 
ing lived  to  some  good  purpose,  and  the 
flowers  have  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created.  Moreover  is  it  a 
real  death  ?  The  principle  of  life  is  pre- 
served in  the  germ  which  another  summer 
shall  develop,  and  is  it  not  one  continuous 
Hie  through  flower  and  seed  all  through  the 
ages  ?  The  fragile  forms,  withered  by  the 
heat,  torn  by  the  blasts,  and  drenched  by 
the  storms,  have  indeed  disappeared,  but 
the  little  brown  seed  which  holds  in  its 
heart  the  life  of  the  plant  is  safe  in  God's 
loving  keeping. 


And  so  studying  the  flowers  of  the  field 
our  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
grows  stronger,  for  who  so  careth  for  the 
flowers,  shall  He  not  much  more  care  for 
you  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  For  a  little  time 
in  the  accomplishment  of  God*s  grand  pur- 
poses we  are  permitted  to  live  and  labor 
here,  and  then,  racked  with  suflering,  and 
wasted  by  disease,  the  perishable  body 
sinks  to  rest  in  the  earth,  like  the  frail 
flowers.  But  we,  too,  may  look  forward  to 
a  purified  life,  seeing  in  the  glad  return  of 
the  flowers  after  the  long  and  drear  winter 
is  past, 

**  Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  lancL^* 

Sarah  G,  Duley, 


The  Little    Mother. 


CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

IT  would  require  far  too  much  time  and 
be  altogether  unnecessary  to  describe  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Walter  and  Sophy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  continued  uninterrupted  through  the 
autumn  months,  unsuspected  by  their 
friends,  and  steadily  growing  in  intimacy, 
though  no  opportunities  were  afforded  for 
its  developement  except  those  furnished 
by  Walter's  market-days.  These,  singu- 
larly enough,  as  they  thought,  generally 
happened  to  be  the  same  ones  which  took 
Sophy  to  the  city  on  her  mother's  business. 

It  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  between  the  two,  that  it  thus 
happened,  for  certainly  no  verbal  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  was  made  by  them  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  day  selected  by 
Walter  for  marketing  his  brooms,  he  was 
somehow  sure  to  find  Sophy  quietly  resting 
and  waiting  under  the  locust  tree  where 
they  first  met,  and  just  as  sure  to  meet  the 
pretty,  beaming  smile  and  blush  which  were 
to  him  so  sweet  and  coy  a  welcome. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore  that  the 
young  broom-merchant  did  not  dally  on  his 
way  as  he  drew  his  little  cart  behind  him, 
growing  heavier  with  his  constantly  increas- 
ing loads.  It  was  with  a  delightful  expect- 
ancy that  he  would  at  length  draw  up  in 
the  shadow  of  the  thick-growing  locusts, 
when  a  pretty,  blushing  face  would  peep 
shyly  round  the  large  trunk  against  which 


Sophy  always  leaned,  and  a  soft  voice  would 
lisp  out, — 

"  I  tought  you  would  come ;  I  been 
waiting." 

And  a  great  flush  of  pleasure  would  light 
up  the  boy's  1)right  face,  as  he  threw  him- 
self down  for  a  few  minutes'  rest  and  chat 
with  his  pretty  companion.  And  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  start  again,  it  delighted 
him  to  see  how,  as  a  matter  of  course,  So- 
phy would  slip  her  parcel  in  among  the 
broom-handles,  and  step  forward  to  help 
him  draw  the  load.  It  always  went  so  light 
and  easy  then. 

"  See,  Sophy,"  he  would  say,  "  does  it 
not  almost  go  itself  ?  " 

"Yes.  My  mutter  tell  me  that  when 
two  pull  together  everyting  go  easy.  I 
tink  it  must  be  true." 

Wise  young  girl !  It  takes  a  lifetime  for 
many  to  find  out  that  great  fiurt,  and  many 
more  never  learn  it  at  all. 

"  Sophy,"  said  Walter,  as  they  were 
trudging  happily  along  one  day,  after  they 
had  been  acquainted^  and  had  helped  one 
another  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  "  I 
think  I'd  like  it  if  we  two  could  pull  to- 
gether always.    Wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  slowly  lisped  the  young 
girl,  looking  up  into  Walter's  face  with  her 
frank,  open  smile. 

"  I  mean  if  you  and  I  could  marry  by- 
and-by,  and  we  would  pull  together  all  our 
-lifetime?" 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  again  lisped  Sophy,  with 
the  most  undoubting  assent  '*  I  tink  it 
would  be  very  nice." 

"Then  I  could  sell  more  brooms  than 
ever,  for  you  could  help  me  make  them,  as 
well  as  help  draw  them  to  market." 

"  Why  not  ?  And  you  could  buy  cows, 
and  I  would  milk  and  make  butter.  I  milk 
the  cow  every  morning  and  evening  for  my 
mutter,  and  she  tell  me  I  shall  make  but- 
ter soon." 

"  And  I  should  keep  a  horse  when  I  had 
my  farm,  and  I  could  comb  and  brush  him, 
and  clean  out  his  stable  while  you  milked," 
was  Walter's  most  ungallant,  yet  thrifty  ar- 
rangement. '*  And  we  would  not  draw  the 
brooms  on  the  hand-cart  any  more,  but  I 
would  have  a  waggon  to  carry  them  to  mar- 
ket, and  Sophy,  you  should  ride  with  me, 
and  I  would  buy  you  a  pretty  new  bonnet. 
I  don't  think  I  quite  like  that  shaker  thing 
you  wear." 

Sophy  blushed,— a  little  nettled  at  this 
ungracious  remark  ;  for  a  girl's  bonnet  is  a 
tender  point  with  her ;  but  she  thought  with 
a  grateful  little  thrill  of  the  pretty  new  one 
Walter  would  buy  for  her  when  she  was  his 
wife,  and  was  mollified.  But  she  registered 
a  fixed  determination  in  her  heart  that  she 
would,  if  possible,  persuade  her  mother  to 
buy  her  a  new  one  before  that  time  should 
arrive. 

The  conversation  as  usual,  was  soon 
turned  to  Walter's  home  and  mother,  a 
subject  of  which  the  boy  never  tired.  Sud- 
denly Sophy's  thoughts  went  off  in  a  tan- 
gent 

"  I'd  like  to  ride  to  Milwaukee.  When 
we  go,  we'll  take  'ittle  mutter  mit  us.  But 
I  don't  know  'ittle  mutter,  yet,"  she  added 
doubtfully,  looking  up  at  Walter. 

Walter  dropped  his  eyes  in  sudden  and 
perplexing  gravity.  What  would  she  think 
of  his  little  mother  when  she  should  see 
and  know  her  ?  Would  he  be  willing  to 
take  the  young  girl  to  his  home,  and  let  her 
see  all  that  he  felt  she  would  perceive  at 
once  of  the  mental  vacuity  which  made  his 
poor  mother  so  helpless  ? 

Walter's  new  phase  of  feeling,  his  dawn- 
ing plans  made  him  keen-sighted  to  the  fact 
that  Sophy  with  all  her  simplicity  of  heart, 
was  not  destitute  of  penetration.  He  looked 


up,  and  the  frank,  sweet  eyes  were  turned 
on  him  in  perplexed  surprise. 

"  Don't  you  want  me  to .  know  'ittle 
mutter  ?  "  she  inquired  with  a  slight  quiv- 
er of  the  lips. 

"  Yes,  Sophy.  Will  you  come  and  see 
her  ?  She  will  like  you,  I  think,  and  may- 
be like  to  play  with  you." 

"  Like  to  play  with  me  ?  "  repeated  the 
little  girl,  wonderingly.  "  My  mutter  work 
always.     She  never  play." 

Walter  felt  the  unintentional  reproof,  and 
hastened  to  say,  with  another  blush, 

"  Mine  helps  me  make  brooms  some- 
times, but  she  is  too  little  to  work  much, 
Sophy." 

"  Den  I  work  for  her,"  said  Sophy,  smil- 
ing,— satisfied  with  this  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. "  I  like  work  for  'ittle  mutter,  and 
she  can  take  care  of  me  and  keep  me 
good." 

At  this  moment  the  secret  of  Walter's 
life  for  the  first  time  trembled  on  his  lips, 
won  from  him  by  the  strange,  new  power 
that  the  simple  goodness  of  the  young  girl's 
heart  exerted  over  him. 

"  My  dear  little  mother  is  not  just  like 
other  mothers,  Sophy,"  he  faltered  out. 
"  She  never  could  take,  care  of  me.  She 
never  was  wise  enough  to  take  care  of  her- 
self." He  turned  on  Sophy  a  look  full  of  a 
pleading  expression,  that  seemed  to  en- 
treat her  not  to  despise  hfs  mother  on  that 
account,  adding,  with  his  eyes  full  of  great 
tears,  "But,  Sophy,  I  love  her  all  the 
same." 

The  girl  stopped  dead  short  in  her  walk, 
and  gazed  silently  in  his  face,  as  if  not  un- 
derstanding the  meaning  of  his  words  or  his 
emotion  ;  but  in  a  moment  *t  dawned  upon 
her.  She  read  the  whole  in  his  pleading 
eyes,  and  laying  her  little  brown  hand  gen- 
tly on  his,  said  gravely  and  tenderly  : 

"  If  'ittle  mutter  no  take  care  of  me,  den 
den  I  take  care  of  'ittle  mutter,  and  all  will 
be  just  right." 

Had  the  girl  delivered  a  studied  oration, 
replete  with  all  the  pathos  of  a  first-class 
actress,  it  would  never  have  found  its  way 
to  Walter's  heart  as  did  this  simple  unaf- 
fected method  of  meeting  his  painful  reve- 
lation ; — a  revelation  that  would  have  caus- 
ed most  girb  either  to  stammer  or  hesitate 
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with  helpless  pity,  if  not  sheer  repugnance, 
or  else  have  held  them  wordless  in  utter 
inability  to  find  comfort  for  a  calamity  so 
great. 

''Sophy,  did  you  mean  what  you  said, 
then?"  asked  Walter,  looking  steadily 
down  at  the  girl,  the  tears  now  trickling 
one  after  another  down  his  cheeks.  "  Would 
you  really  take  care  of  my  mother,  without 
ever  being  cross  with  her  if  she  should  be 
naughty  ? " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  would  love  *ittlc  mutter 
so  much,  she  couldnH  make  me  cross  mit 
her." 

"  Then,  Sophy,  you  shall  be  my  wife,  by- 
and-by.  Will  you  ?  "  he  burst  out  in  sud- 
den gratitude,  and  coming  to  the  point  as 
straight  as  an  arrow. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  tink  I  love  you,  Walter, 
right  much,"  acknowledged  the  girl,  look- 
ing frankly  up,  a  sunny  shower  of  smiles 
and  blushes  suffusing  her  pretty  face. 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  love  you,"  replied 
Walter,  heartily,  and  w^hout  the  least 
doubt  or  hesitation,  or  any  more  ado,  they 
kissed  one  another,  and  the  matter  was  set- 
tled on  the  spot 

They  were  by  this  time  nearing  the  city, 
and  their  prudence  did  not  forsake  them. 
They  separated  as  usual,  gomg  their  various 
ways  as  business  rendered  necessary,  with 
only  this  difference  ;  Sophy  agreed  on  her 
return  to  wait  under  the  Locust  trees  for 
Walter,  and  he  promised  to  despatch  his 
business  with  all  speed,  and  meet  her  there, 
when  they  would  walk  on  their  way  home, 
so  far  as  their  roads  lay  together,  and  talk 
over  their  pkms  for  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  weariness  and  heat  of  their  home- 
ward walk  were  made  restful  and  sweet  by 
the  interesting  and  important  subject  of 
conversation  which  occupied  the  two  young 
foiks.  Their  plans  for  the  coming  winter, 
the  necessary  preparations  of  Sophy  for  the 
great  occasion  of  her  marriage,  the  wonder- 
ful outfit  of  nice  underclothes  which  her 
busy  little  brain  planned,  and  which  she 
hoped  her  mother  and  god-mother  would 
be  persuaded  to  provide  for  her,  and  last, 
and  most  precious  of  all,  the  silk  dress, — a 
light,  pearl-gray  one, — which  in  the  joy  of 
her  heart,  she  looked  forward  to. 


"  It  most  as  good  as  new,"  she  smiling- 
ly and  proudly  confided  to  Walter  ;  "  one 
my  mutter  had  when  she  marry,  but  hardly 
ever  wore.  She  always  tell  me  I  have  it 
when  I  shall  marry,"  she  lisped  with  a 
pretty  blush. 

She  told  him  of  the  beautiful  lace  trim- 
mings, a  hundred  years  old,  that  her  mother 
kept  choice -as  silver,  and  which  her  grand- 
mother and  her  mother's  grandmother  be- 
fore her  had  kept  choice  as  silver  also, — to 
be  worn  only  on  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant occasions  such  as  they  were  now 
looking  forward  to. 

All  this  sounded  as  grand  and  wonder- 
ful to  Walter  as  it  seemed  to  Sophy,  her- 
self. He  did  not  know,  he  had  never 
heard,  how  rich  old  laces  are  the  greatest 
ambition  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  ;  how 
they  are  hoarded,  even  among  the  peasants, 
and  handed  down,  as  precious  heirlooms, 
from  generation  to  generation,  and,  like 
patents  of  nobility,  the  older  they  are  the 
more  valuable  they  become. 

It  was  three  little  strips  of  ancient  lace 
like  this,  that  Sophy  hoped  her  mother 
would  give,  or  lend  heY  for  the  neck  and 
sleeves  of  the  gray  silk  dress  when  the 
great  occasion  should  come,  and  endowed 
with  this,  she  had  no  doubt  of  looking  quite 
queenly.  The  only  drawback  to  her  self- 
felicitations  was  the  fear  down  in  the 
depth  of  her  heart,  that  her  mother  might 
not  be  willing  to  trust  her  with  her  grand 
treasure. 

"For  you  see,  my  mutter  never  let  anyone 
but  herself  touch  dat  lace.  She  keep  it  in 
her  'ittle  silver  box,  and  only  once  a  year, 
— Christmas  day — she  open  it  herself  and 
show  us  all  the  beautiful  lace." 

Walter  agreed  with  Sophy  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  mother  would 
trust  this  precious  lace  with  her  daughter, 
and  on  the  whole  he  thought  they  could  be 
married  without  it,  though  of  the  grandeur 
of  wearing  it  on  the  occasion  there  could 
be  no  question.  Sophy  at  length  suggested, 
that  some  handsome  rosettes  and  buckles 
in  her  shoes  would  do  as  well. 

The  subject  of  the  wedding  dress  settled* 
the  conversation  toned  down  to  the  hum  • 
bier  but  not  less  important  matter  of  ways 
and  means— of  making   more   and  mcrre 
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broomS)  of  buying  a  horse,  and  paying  for 
the  nice  little  larm  they  were  to  have,  and 
really,  for  two  so  young  as  they  were,  they 
manifested  a  great  deal  of  good  common 
sense  on  the  subject,  more  by  far  than  old- 
er persons  have  sometimes  done. 

"  You  see,  Sophy,  we  must  save  all  we 
can.  We  must  be  industrious,  and  not 
spend  all  we  earn,  but  try  and  pay  for  our 
farm  in  a  few  years.  The  deacon  says  I 
must  not  be  in  debt  too  long.  And  you 
know,  Sophy,  we  shall  have  children  to 
bring  up,  and  we  must  bring  them  up  nice- 
ly and  give  them  a  good  education. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  agreed  Sophy.  "  Of  course 
we  must.  And  I  sell  every  week  much 
butter  from  our  cows,  andget  much  money ; 
and  we  make  thousands  of  brooms  and  sell 
dem,  too.  Why  not  we  pay  lor  our  farm 
and  be  rich  ?  " 

This  was  an  altogether  satisfactory  view 
of  things,  an^  they  walked  on  in  silence  for 
several  minutes  enjoying  it,  and  catching 
gleams  of  sunshine  from  the  pleasant  fu- 
ture. But  all  at  once  Walter's  thoughts 
took  a  new  turn,  and  he  looked  up  with  an 
anxious  expression  on  his  handsome  face. 

"Sophy,"  said  he,  "have  you  thought 
whether  your  father  and  mother  will  consent 
to  your  marrying  me  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Sophy  in  some  sur- 
prise. "  You  promise  not  to  treat  me  like 
an  *ittle  dog,  wont  you  ?  " 

Walter  laughed  ;  a  little  surprised  at  the 
question.  "  Of  course,"  he  replied,  "  I 
should  always  treat  you  as  well  as  I  knew 
how.  How  could  you  think  of  such  a 
thing,  Sophy?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  !  My  people  make 
'ittle  dog  of  der  wives  sometimes." 

"But  Americans  don't  do  it.  I'm  an 
American."  said  Waller,  proudly. 

Sophy  smiled,  well-satisfied  at  this  as- 
surance. 

"  I  glad  of  dat,"  she  Ksped  out.  "  I  like 
to  be  American  by-and-by.  I  like  Ameri- 
cans better  dan  Germans." 

This  sounded  a  little  odd  to  Walter,  but 
h  pleased  him,  nevertheless,  and  the  bug- 
bear of  the  possibility  of  his  ever  treating 
Sophy  like  a  "  little  dog,"  being  removed, 
his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  old  question. 
**  I  thought,  maybe  your  father  and  moth- 


er would  think  we  were  too  young  to  be 
married." 

"Oh,  no,*'  said  Sophy,  confidently,  "you 
ask  dem  for  me.  But,"— with  a  little  doubt 
in  her  eyes, — "  will  'ittle  mutter  be  will- 
ing?" 

Walter  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  My  dear 
little  mother  would  never  understand  or 
think  about  it.  But  I  must  talk  with  the 
Deacon  and  Aunt  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood 
first." 

And,  at  the  thought  of  them,  a  great 
spectre  of  opposition  rose  up  before  the 
boy  filling  his  heart  with  sudden  dis- 
may. Sophy  instantly  read  it  on  his  face, 
and  catching  the  infection  began  to  cry. 

"They  won't  let  us  be  married,"  she 
sobbed  out  "  I  'fraid  of  Aunt  Phebe  and 
Mrs.  Woodj^but  I  love  'ittle  mutter.  I 
not  'fraid  of  her.'* 

"  Don't  cry,  Sophy,"  said  Walter,  tender- 
ly withdrawing  her  little  white  apron  from 
her  eyes  :  "  I  think  they'll  consent  after  a 
little.  Maybe  not  at  first  The  Deacon 
will,  I  know." 
"  Will  you  dare  tell  them  ?  " 
"  O,  yes  1  I'm  never  afraid  to  tell  them 
anything,  they're  so  good.  I'll  tell  them 
before  next  market-day.  Some  day  when 
they're  all  at  the  cabin,"  said  the  boy, 
bravely ;  yet  in  spite  of  himself  the  awful 
front  of  Mrs.  Wood  kept  rising  before  his 
mental  eyes.  But  he  hid  the  apparition 
from  Sophy,  and  the  latter  wiping  her 
tears  away  soon  smiled  with  the  old 
sweet  frankness,  and  they  went  on,  chat^ 
ting  happily  as  long  as  their  roads  lay  to- 
gether, when  with  her  tender  little  kiss, 
they  separated,  the  young  girl  to  go  home 
and  await  the  result  of  Walter's  revelation 
to  his  friends,  and  he  to  plan  out  the  best 
way  of  accomplishing  the  difficult  task  and 
to  gather  courage  for  the  undertaking. 

That  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  this 
last  quality,  no  one  who  knows  Mrs.  Wood, 
specially,  will  doubt  for  a  moment,  And  I 
am  sure,  none  of  my  readers  wiU  think 
Walter  deficient  in  manliness  when  I  in- 
form them  that  the  work  of  screwing  Ins 
courage  "  to  the  sticking  point,"  went  on  a 
trifie  slowly.  Half  a  dozen  times  he  thought 
himself  at  the  point  of  opening  his  heart, 
and  as  often  fell  back  to  make  some  im* 
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provement  in  the  method  of  doing  it. 
Poor  fellow  I 

Do  you  suppose  the  bo3r'8  friends  were 
blind  all  the  while  ?  Not  by  any  means  ; 
all  that  week  he  was  a  profound  enigma  to 
every  one  of  them.  Such  a  change  !  They 
wondered  and  watched,  and  watched  and 
wondered,  but  were  no  nearer  a  solution 
at  the  twentieth  attempt  than  at  the  first. 
What  could  it  all  mean  ?  One  moment  he 
was  full  of  life  and  joyousness,  laughing  and 
frolicing  with  Babili,  playing  all  sorts  of 
little  pranks  to  please  her  and  make  her 
laugh,  and  then,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  would  become  suddenly  moody  and 
silent,  would  not  know  when  Babili  pulled 
his  coat  to  make  him  go  on,  nor  hear  when 
the  Deacon  or  either  of  the  others  asked 
him  a  question.  It  was  just  so  when  he 
was  in  the  garden,  or  making  brooms.  He 
would  work  like  a  beaver  one  minute,  and 
&e  next  stand  or  sit  wrapped  in  vague 
musings.  He  began  sentences  that  never 
ended,  and  started  off  on  some  information 
that  led  to  nothing,  or  to  something  as  far 
from  what  he  commenced  with  as  possible. 

The  wonder  was,  that  with  all  this,  both 
Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood  did  not  go  distract- 
ed, espedally  the  latter,  when  Phebe  came 
out,  as  she  did  several  times,  with  the  most 
impossible  and  absurd  reasons.  ^  Maybe 
he  has  blistered  his  feet  with  walking,  poor 
boy  I "  or,  "  Maybe  somebody  has  hurt  his 
feelings,"  or,  "  May  be  he  is  thinking  of  a 
new  cart,"  until  at  last  Mrs.  Wood  could 
endure  it  no  longer. 

"  You  great  goose  I  "  she  exclaimed,  em- 
phasising the  words  by  a  thump  on  the  ta- 
ble with  her  little  fist ;  "as  if  the  boy  was 
an  idiot  to  be  miserable  and  half-crazy 
about  such  trifles.  Don't  let  me  hear  you 
say  anything  more  about  it  unless  youVe 
got  something  to  the  purpose  !" 

Poor  Phebe  !  She  had  a  blessed  tem- 
per, but  she  could  not  help  being  a  little 
annoyed  at  this, — ^but  then  it  was  all  for 
Walter's  sake,  and  therefore  could  be  borne. 

"  He's  always  been  so  cheerful  and  full 
of  life,  you  know,"  she  meekly  explained. 
"  I  never  knew  him  to  be  low-spirited  or 
dull  before,  and  I  thought " 

What  she  thought,  was  cut  short  by  Mrs. 
Wood's  warning  ^ance,  and  there  was  si- 


lence in  the  kitchen  for  fiw^  minutes,  Mrs. 
Wood  gazing  vaguely  and  abstractedly  at 
the  little  wreath  of  vapor  curling  slowly  out 
of  the  nose  of  the  tea-kettle  and  vanishing 
up  the  chimney,  and  drumming  with  the 
ends  of  her  fingers  on  one  of  Phebe's  bright 
tin  pans.  But  suddenly  rousing  and  turn- 
ing to  the  latter, 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Phebe,"  the  good 
lady  energetically  broke  out,  **there's  a  girl 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery  I  Til  lay  my 
life,  there  is !  You  may  always  be  sure  of 
one  thing,  if  everything  else  is  doubtful ; 
whenever  yon  see  a  bright,  nice  young  fel- 
low like  our  Walter,  going  on  as  he  has 
been  doing  lately,  laughing  at  nothing  one 
minute  and  dumpy  at  nothing  the  next, — 
pouring  his  coffee  into  his  break^t  plate 
instead  of  his  saucer,  sweetening  his  tea 
with  salt  instead  of  sugar,  and  spitting  into 
his  hand  and  throwing  his  handkerchief  in- 
to the  fire,  you  may  rely  upon  a  girl's  being 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all! " 

"  My  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  Phebe,  quite 
confounded  at  this  new  view  of  things  ; 
"you  don't  think  Walter— the  Deacon 
says — " 

"  Don't  tell  me  what  the  Deaccn  says, 
Phebe !  The  Deacon's  a  sensible  man  on 
all  common  matters,  but  when  you  come 
to  the  girls,  he's  about  as  wise  as  my  cat ; 
and  she  doesn't  know  enough  to  catch  a 
mouse  when  it  runs  across  her  nose.  So  I 
don't  want  to  know  his  opinion.  You  and 
I've  got  to  ferret  it  out,  Phebe  ! " 

Phebe  colored  a  little  at  the  slur  cast 
upon  her  husband's  penetration,  but  she 
was  too  sensible  really  to  take  umbrage  at 
anything  of  the  kind  from  her  friend,  know- 
ing in  her  heart  in  how  much  respect  she 
held  the  Deacon  on  all  matters  except  just 
those  wherein  she  imagined  Walter  was  m 
danger  from  designing  girls.  There  only 
her  own  astuteness  was  sufficient  for  the 
occasion. 

But  overlooking  all  this  little  weakness 
of  her  friend,  Phebe  was  ready  to  lend 
whatever  aid  she  was  able,  to  find  out  and 
if  possible  remove  the  cause  of  Walter's 
secret  trouble. 

"  But  how  shall  we  do  it  ?  " 

"  How  ?  Why  comer  him  to  be  sure;  ask 
him  point  blank  what  the  matter  is  and 
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make  him  tell !  To-morrow's  our  day  over 
tliere  you  know,  and  if  he  gets  through  the 
afternoon  without  my  getting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  thing,  I  miss  my  guess  ! " 

Phebe  knew  her  friend  and  looking  in 
her  face  at  this  moment  believed  her  fully. 
Even  the  determination  expressed  by  her 
way  of  tying  her  bonnet-strings,  argued  rout 
and  discomfiture  to  any  secret  of  which 
Walter  might  be  possessed,  though  it  were 
hidden  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  being. 
She  gave  a  little  sigh  for  the  poor  boy  as 
she  thought  of  the  ordeal  before  him,  while 
Mrs.  Wood,  too  much  preoccupied  to  heed 
Phebe's  **good  morning,"  stalked  out  of 
the  house,  and  climbed  into  the  wagon, 
startling  her  little  colored  Jehu,  Pete,  by  so 
energetic  an  order  to  "  drive  on,^^  that  the 
poor  boy  was  near  falling  from  the  wagon. 
His  mistress,  however,  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  rescued  him  from  the  danger,  and, 
giving  him  a  good  shaking  for  his  careless- 
ness, repeated  her  command,  when  old 
Dobbin  started  off  at  a  pace  which  must 
have  taken  them  home  in  about  half  the 
usual  time. 

Phebe  watched  her  friend  out  of  sight, 
then,  with  a  little  quiet  smile,  stepped  back 
into  the  kitchen,  shut  the  door  and  pro- 
ceeded to  stir  up  the  fire  aud  make  certain 
other  little  preparations  necessary  to  the 
work  which  lay  before  her. 

Going  to  tea  at  Babili's,  as  they  were  to 
do  to-morrow,  meant  carr3ring  over  all  sorts 
of  nice  things  for  the  table,  and  for  stocking 
the  larder  with  enough  to  last  until  the  next 
visit ;  doing  all  the  work  ot  the  afternoon, 
and  leaving  the  cabin  in  the  neatest  possi- 
ble condition.  As  their  visits  generally 
took  place  twice  a  week  it  was  no  novelty 
or  trouble  to  any  one.  In  fact,  those  days 
were  always  gala  days,  to  all  concerned;  the 
happiest  season  of  their  united  lives  ;  with- 
out which,  existence  would  have  seemed  to 
them  stale  and  without  flavor.  Babili's  harm 
less  life — blank,  incapable,  generally  placid, 
— and  the  beloved  Walter  formed  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  whereon  all.  that  was  best, 
kindest,  most  unselfish  in  their  natures 
found  vantage  room  lor  action  ;  and  in  that 
action  was  the  source  of  their  greatest  hap- 
piness. It  brought  them  together  for  a 
purpose  on  which  they  could  not  disagree. 


They  had  never  had  children  of  their  oini, 
sod  no  two  substitutes  for  them  could  been 
found,  so  completely  filling  the  void  as  Bab- 
ili  and  Walter.  Walter  was  growing  tast 
to  manhood,  and  thus  far  in  his  protected 
life  they  had  seen  little  in  his  conduct  that 
was  reprehensible  ;  and  nothing  that  could 
shake  their  utter  faith  in  his  purity,  good- 
ness, and  uprightness  of  character,  or  fling 
a  disturbing  pebble  into  the  deep  well  of 
their  great  love  for  him.  Babili  had  always 
been,  would  always  be,  a  child.  No  fear 
that  she  could  ever  wound  them  by  ingrati- 
tude or  unkindness,  whatever  the  rest  of 
the  world  might  do.  Attractive,  winning  in 
her  prettiness  and  unmeaning  good-nature, 
with  no  repulsive  features,  such  as  those 
whose  mental  and  physical  organizations 
Mre  deficient  as  hers  usually  possess,  there 
was  nothing  in  her  to  repel  the  love  which 
these  two  women  were  always  reaching  out 
towards  her.  Even  her  partial  idiocy  was 
no  bar,  for  united  with  her  childlike  aspect 
it  made  her  only  more  the  child,  and  as 
such  lovable. 

As  Phebe  busied  herself  in  preparing  for 
the  morrow's  visit,  her  mind  went  back 
through  the  years  and  took  in  all  these 
things,  with  the  happiness  which  had  grown 
out  oi  all  that  most  persons  would  have  re* 
garded  as  a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance: 
and  she  could  not  help  asking  herself 
whether  now  the  tide  was  turning?  Whether 
some  revelation  of  wrong-dcMug  in  Walter 
was  now  to  disturb  the  happicess  of  which 
he  was  so  largely  the  author  ?  ,  A  sort  of 
terror  seized  her  at  the  mere  possibility  of 
such  a  thing — such  a  sequel  to  the  long  tale 
of  serene  satisfaction.  The  very  intensity 
of  her  consternation  as  this  thought  came 
up,  convinced  her  that  it  could  never  be. 
And  suddenly  Walter  stood  before  her, 
pure  and  good  and  true  as  he  had  always 
been  fi*om  his  cradle  upwards. 

What  right,  she  asked  herself,  had  one  of 
them  to  suspect  him  of  anything  so  opposite 
to  all  that  they  had  ever  known  of  him — all 
that  he  had  ever  proved  himself  to  be?  She 
scouted  herself  for  having  for  one  moment 
wavered  in  her  belief  in  him!  What? 
The  boy  that  until  that  very  moment  had 
devoted  his  thoughts,  his  life  to  his  mother  ? 
Who  had  set  her  on  a  pedestal,— feeble, 
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childish,  with  no  quality  to  charm  the 
world, — a  being  whom  only  rare  love  could 
be  faithful  to  through  the  long  years  of  her 
helpless  imbecility, — the  boy  who  had  laid 
the  tribute  of  his  love,  his  effort,  his  hopes, 
his  boyish  but  overshadowing  protection  at 
her  feet,  and  held  it  like  the  brooding  wings 
ot  a  mother  over  her  head — ^was  he  the  one 
to  be  suspected  of  wrong  or  shame  now  ? 

He,  the  orphan  son  of 

Was  it  the  sad  ghost  of  the  long-de- 
parted, but  never  forgotten  Franz  whose 
mournful,  reproachful  eyes  seemed  at  this 
moment  to  be  looking  into  her  soul  ?  Ask- 
ing her  if  thus  she  kept  her  vow  to  b^e  a 
never-sleeping  mother  and  guardian  to  his 
boy  ?  Her  vow  not  to  him, — for  in  her  un- 
flinching rectitude  and  fidelity  to  virtue,  she 
had  to  the  last  held  her  secret  but  lite-long 
affection  for  the  maimed  soldier  sealed  and 
battened  down,  where  no  eye,  his  least  of 
all,  could  detect  it ;  a'nd  every  vow  she  had 
made  to  be  true  to  him  and  his,  had  been 
made  to  God  and  to  her  own  heart  alone. 
Those  who  sought  for  a  reason  for  her  rare 
devotion  to  Babili  and  Walter,  after  Franz 
died,  found  it  In  her  good  and  noble  nature, 
or  they  looked  back  on  the  days  before 
Franz  took  Babili  to  himself,  and  t-emem- 
bered  the  suspected  affection  of  the  good 
spinster  for  him,  and  did  her  honor  in 
their  hearts,  tenderly  placing  another  jewel 
in  her  crown  of  sanctity,  and  in  this  pious 
work  the  good  Deacon  always  headed  the 
list. 

However  Phebe  might  have  vacillated 
between  hope  and  fear  of  what  might  be 
discovered  in  relation  to  Walter,  the  mem- 
ory of  Franz,  recurring  so  vividly  at  that 
nioment,  would  have  put  the  whole  to  rest 
Walter  stood  blameless  before  her,  and 
with  this  certainty  of  his  innocence  rushed 
over  her  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  her  own 
heart  that  could  cast  a  shadow  of  reproach 
upon  him,  and  dropping  the  knife  with 
which  she  was  peeling  apples,  poor  Phebe 
threw  her  apron  over  her  face  and  stood 
and  cried  heartily  over  the  pie-board. 


"  Why,  Phebe,  my  wife,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Phebe  had  not  heard  the  door  open,  and 
the  first  she  knew  the  good  Deacon  was 
drawing  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
the  apron  from  her  face  with  all  the  tender- 
ness his  great  rough  hand  was  capable  of. 

"  What  is  it,  Phebe  ?  Anything  happened 
to  Walter  ? " 

Phebe  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  explain, 
or  rather  to  attempt  to  explain,  for  it  would 
have  puzzled  a  nicer  logician  than  the  Dea- 
con to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  Phebe's 
mental  and  emotional  condition  just  then. 
However,  he  soon  knew  enough  to  comfort 
her  with  an  assurance,  that  whatever  the 
trouble  might  be,  Walter  would  come  out 
all  right 

"  I  know  that,"  grieved  Phebe  ;  "  and  I 
have  been  so  cruel  as  to  think  maybe  he 
had  done  something  dreadful*" 

"  Well,  never  mind.  It  was  Mrs.  Wood 
that  put  it  into  your  head.  Walter's  all 
right,  I  know.  But  how  are  the  pies  com- 
ing on  ?  Here,  give  me  them  apples  ;  Til 
peel  'em  while  you  make  the  crust.  But, 
stop,  let  me  see  if  the  fire  is  all  right  in  the 
oven  ;  maybe  y^ur  tears  have  drowned  it 
out," — patting  her  on  the  shoulder. 

This  little  bit  of  diplomacy  produced  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  two  were  soon  com- 
fortably immersed  in  pie-making,  chatting 
and  joking  one  another;  the  Deacon  im- 
moderately amused  at  three  great  dabs  of 
flour  with  which  Phebe  had  ornamented 
his  rough,  weather-beaten  face. 

Dear,  good  Phebe  I  She  was  performing 
a  little  bit  of  private  penance  away  down  in 
her  heart,  for  having  remembered  Franz  so 
tenderly  for  the  last  few  minutes.  It  was 
not  at  all  in  her  way  to  dab  flour  on  the 
Deacon's  nose  and  cheeks.  It  was  only 
done  to  please  him,  and  he,  good  soul,  saw 
through  it  all,  and  helped  her  by  the  heart- 
tiest  and  most  rollicking  laugh,  until  all 
ended  in  their  being  really  as  happy  and 
merry  as  two  children. 

Afrs,  C.  Af,  Sawyer, 
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TYRE. 


WERE  we  intent  on  following  wit\ 
exactness  a  chronological  order  in 
these  sketches,  we  should  be  puzzled  where 
to  put  the  "crowning  city  " — the  significant 
description  which  Scripture  gives  to  Tyre. 
As  we  explained  before,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  career  of  an  empire,  and 
the  history  which  is  simply  what  we  know 
of  the  career.  Nations  are  not  made  in  a 
day.  They  must  exist  in  the  gristle  long 
before  they  become  bone.  When,  there- 
fore, we  come  suddenly  upon  a  full  grown 
empire,  we  may  be  certain  that  much  of  it 
was  in  existence  long  prior  to  the  date  at 
which  our  history  begins.  We  have  seen 
that  this  was  true  of  Egypt  and  of  Baby- 
lonia. We  shall  find  it  true  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  of  no  people,  ancient  or  modem 
is  the  fact  so  noticeable  as  in  reference  to 
those  settlements  along  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlements, whereof  Tyre  was  chief. 

We  come  down  to  the  time  of  David, — ^a 
little  more  than  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  literally  burst 
upon  us,  full  grown,  thriving  in  the  arts, 
comforts,  and  even  luxuries  of  a  very  com- 
plete civilization.  In  Chaldaea  we  saw  the 
babe  which  in  Babylon  was  a  youth,  and  in 
Nineveh  a  mature  man.  But  our  first  intro- 
duction to  Tyre  is  to  the  complete  man — 
of  the  youth,  much  less  the  babe,  we  see 
nothing,  and  we  can  learn  nothing.  In  the 
Empire  of  Solomon,  more  than  in  any  other 
ancient  story,  we  see  the  b^nnings  of  em- 
pires— the  seed  and  the  planting.  In  Tyre, 
less  than  in  any  ancient  history,  do  we 
know  how  it  started,  or  how  it  advanced. 
The  first  Tyrian  fact  is  one  not  of  gristle 
but  of  hardened  bone.  How  a  people  who 
have  been  credited  with  the  invention  of 
letters,  who  certainly  excelled  in  the  inven- 
tive arts,  and  whose  practical  intelligence 
is  exhibited  on  so  many  monuments — how 
such  a  people  failed  in  the  art  of  preserving 
their  annals,  is  a  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  nothing  of  them,  till  we 
know  them  as  complete.  Their  early  an- 
nals, if  such  they  had,  were  destroyed,  not 
so  much  as  a  fragment  surviving.  Our 
definite  knowledge  began  with  Huram,  and 


for  this  the  Scriptures  are  our  authority. 
From  Hiram  down  we  get  something  from 
Scripture  and  from  the  annals  of  contem- 
porary nations — we  get  nothing  from  Tyre. 
Of  the  history  of  this,  we  hardly  need  the 
prefix  "  short"  At  the  longest,  it  is  short. 
We  can  give  all  the  salient  ficicts  in  a  sihall 
compass. 

Phcenicia  and  Tyre  are  as  nearly  converti- 
ble terms  as  France  and  Paris ;  for  of  the 
several  cities  which  make  Phoenicia,  Tyre 
is  more  than  capital — it  is  the  life.  But 
Phoenicia  is  the  territorial  name  of  a  narrow 
strip  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  West,  and  the  Lebanon  mountains  on 
the  East  At  the  point  on  the  coast  where 
Galilee  may  be  said  to  terminate  on  the 
north,  a  strip  of  land  of  variable  width,  but 
averaging  twelve  miles,  begins  and  runs 
north  a  little  over  a  hundred  miles.  The 
great  range  of  Lebanon  rises  to  the  height 
of  near  two  miles,  its  limestone  sides  cov- 
ered with  verdure  at  the  base,  but  naked  in 
whiteness  near  the  top.  The  word  Lebanon 
means  "white."  Translated,  we  have  the 
White  Mount^ns  walling  in  the  strip  by 
the  coast.  In  early  times  the  water  all 
along  this  shore  was  deep  enongh  for  the 
ancient  kind  of  navigation.  And  the  wa- 
ters were  dotted  with  islands,  making,  along 
with  the  numerous  coves,  a  great  number  of 
safe  harbors.    This  then  was  Phoenicia. 

When  first  known  to  history,  all  this  re- 
gion, including  the  islands,  the  shore,  and 
a  good  part  of  the  mountain  slope,  was 
teeming  with  a  busy  population.  Whence 
the  people  came,  no  one  knows.  There 
were  cities,  fisictories,  shops,  warehouses, 
in  modem  phrase,  '*  business  was  thriving." 
Ruling  over  all  was  Tyre,  and  ruling  Tyre 
was  Huram,  the  friend  of  David — in  round 
numbers  i  loo  years  before  Christ 

The  men  of  Tyre  were  never  a  warlike 
people, — that  is,  they  were  never  aggressive 
in  war.  They  had  none  of  the  manners  of 
the  Shalmanezers  and  the  Sennacheribs  of 
the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  industrial 
arts,  trade  and  commerce  gave  a  higher  bent 
to  their  energies.  Their  civilization  was 
centuries  in  advance  of  Babylonian  history 
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at  the  same  date.  They  were  content  with 
their  own.  Nothing  in  ancient  story  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  pacific  even  broth- 
erly relations  of  Huram  and  the  great  kings 
of  Israel.  The  Tynans  sought  peace,  and 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace. 

But  however  pacific,  the  people  of  Tyre, 
to  quote  the  words  of  an  American  Senator, 
*^  had  no  conscientious  scruples  against  self- 
defence."  When  attacked,  not  even  the 
Romans  in  their  days  of  virtue,  showed 
more  of  courage,  of  persistence,  of  heroic 
endurance.  We  look  on  the  devastation  of 
all  conquering  Sennacherib  with  wonder  in- 
deed, but  wonder  mingled  with  disgust, 
and  have  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  brutal 
conqueror  comes  to  his  inevitable  tall.  But 
we  recall  the  heroism  of  Tyre  resisting  in- 
vaders, and  making  any  sacrifice  for  the 
preservation  of  its  naticmality,  with  an  ad- 
miration rising  to  reverence.  Harmless 
when  let  alone,  they  were  terrible  when  as- 
sailed. In  the  later  period  of  the  Persian 
conquests  and  invasions,  we  find  the  Tyrians 
allies  of  the  invader.  There  were  Tyrian 
ships  in  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  sent  ag^nst 
the  Gi'eeks.  But  in  the  earlier  periods, 
they  fought  only  when  their  altars  were  in- 
vaded. Their  sins  were  many,  such  sins 
as  accompany  refined  civilization ;  and  for 
those,  prophets  denounced  them,  and  judg- 
ment came  upon  them.  But  theirs  were 
not  the  sins  of  the  warrior. 

The  military  history  of  Tyre,  as  we  have 
said,  was  defensive,  and  was  therefore  vir- 
tuous and  heroic.  It  had  three  epochs.  A 
word  of  each. 

The  Tyre  over  which  Huram  ruled  was 
a  city  by  the  sea,  but  on  the  main  land.  It 
became  a  walled  city,  strong  for  defence, 
but  with  no  disposition  to  aggress. 

So  far  as  known  to  history,  Tyre  was 
first  put  to  the  defence  by  the  great  Shal- 
manezer,  king  of  Assyria,  cbout  B.  C.  750. 
This  monarch  was  canying  matters  with 
a  high  hand.  Wherever  he  went  kingdoms 
fell  Cappadocia  and  Syria  were  subdued. 
Samaria  was  not  only  conquered  but  humil- 
iated, the  graphic  particulars  are  in  1 1  Kings, 
eleventh  chapter.  Then  the  conqueror 
moves  towards  Asia  Minor,  probably  by  the 
Phoenician  route,  over  that  narrow  pass  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea.     He 


comes  upon  Tyre,  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  valley  on  the  south.  He  concludes  to 
take  that  in  passing.  Doubtless  he  looked 
for  an  easy  conquest.  A  mere  city  cannot 
presume  to  resist  a  monarch  to  whom  whole 
empires  surrender.  But  if  Shalmanezer 
had  any  such  impression,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  his  judgment.  When  he 
came  upon  Tyre,  he  came  against  a  rock. 
One  expedient  he  presumed  would  be  con- 
clusive. The  city  got  its  water  from  the 
mountains.  It  was  fed  by  its  "Cochituate," 
that  supply  the  monarch  cut  oflf.  But  the 
Tyrians  dug  weUs.  Then  the  Tyrians  had 
a  navy,  and  so  long  as  the  Assyrians  were 
kept  out  of  the  city,  they  laughed  at  their 
assaults.  The  siege  laa^ted  five  years,  and 
Shalmanezer  withdrew.  The  particulars  of 
this  siege  would  have  made  a  graphic  chap- 
ter in  its  early  history  had  there  been  a 
Tyrian  Tacitus  to  shape  and  preserve  the 
annals. 

The  next  great  epoch  in  the  military  his- 
tory of  Tyre  dates  at  about  B.  C.  600.  At 
this  period  the  city  was  at  the  very  height  of 
its  greatnes-s.  To  the  outward  eye,  nothing 
indicated  a  change  in  its  fortunes.  It  over- 
flowed with  prosperity,  and  its  peace  was 
not  even  threatened.  This  fact  has  im- 
mense importance,  and  for  this  reason  :  at 
that  very  time  prophecy  had  decreed  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Tyre.  Here  read 
the  26th  and  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  In 
substance,  this  prophecy  was,  that  many  na- 
tions should  come  against  Tyre,  destroy  its 
walls,  and  scrape  even  the  dust  from  its 
rocks.  "It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spread- 
ing of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea."  The 
fact  is  indisputable  that  those  two  chapters 
were  written  when  Tyre  was  in  full  vigor, 
with  every  palpable  ground  for  trusting  in 
a  yet  more  brilliant  future.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fcict,  that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter— fulfilled  in  even  the  details.  To- 
day the  traveller  sees  no  Tyre,  but  only  the 
"  top  of  a  rock,"  where  the  fishermen  dry 
their  nets. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  is  a 
graphic  history  In  two  epochs.  TTie  first 
of  these,  is  the  second  in  our  present  order 
—calling  the  invasion  by  Shalmanezer  the 
first.  It  is  the  invasion  of  a  greater  and  a 
more  obstinate  monarch — the  great  Neb- 
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uchadne2zar.  Here  let  the  prophet  give 
the  particulars.  "  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon 
Tyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
a  king  of  kings,  from  the  north,  with  horses, 
and  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and 
companies,  and  much  people.  He  shall 
slay  with  the  sword  thy  daughters  in  the 
field :  and  he  shall  make  a  fort  against  thee, 
and  cast  a  mount  against  thee,  and  lift  up 
the  buckler  against  thee.  And  he  shall  set 
engines  of  war  against  thy  walls,  and  with 
his  axes  he  shall  break  down  thy  towers. 
By  reason  of  the  abundance  of  his  horses, 
their  dust  shall  cover  thee :  thy  walls  shall 
shake  at  the  noise  of  the  horsemen,  and  of 
the  wheels,  and  of  the  chariots,  when  he 
shall  enter  into  thy  gates,  as  men  enter  in 
to  a  city  wherein  is  made  a  breach.  With 
the  hoofs  of  his  horses  shall  he  tread  down 
all  thy  streets :  he  shall  slay  thy  people  by 
the  sword,  and  thy  strong  garrisons  shall 
go  down  to  the  ground.  And  they  shall 
make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey 
of  thy  merchandise  :  and  they  shall  break 
down  thy  walls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasant 
houses :  and  they  shall  lay  thy  stones,  and 
thy  timber,  and  thy  dust,  in  the  midst  of 
the  water.  And  I  will  cause  the  noise  of 
thy  songs  to  cease ;  and  the  sound  of  thy 
harps  shall  be  no  more  heard.  And  I  will 
make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock:  thou 
shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon ;  thou 
shalt  be  built  no  more ;  for  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God." — Ezekiel 
xxvi.  7-14. 

But  observe,  the  specifications  in  verses 
thirteen  and  fourteen  are  not  attributed  to 
Nebuchadneszar.  In  tact,  he  did  not  carry 
his  conquest  to  the  extent  there  indicated. 
Those  were  given  the  third  and  last  epoch; 
and  a  greater  than  even  the  brilliant  king 
of  Babylon  fulfilled  that^ri  of  the  prophecy. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  work  is  in  verses  7-12. 
He  did  it  thoroughly  and  permanently,  near 
B.  C  600. 

But  let  this  fact  go  to  the  glory  of  Tyre. 
The  enterprising  and  self-denying  city  kept 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  bay  for  the  almost  un- 
precedented period  of  thirteen  ^ears  I 
While  all  else  succumbed  to  the  great  war- 
rior, "  Tyrus  by  the  Sea  "  held  its  groimd 
for  thirteen  years. 

Even  then  it  did  not  surrtnderJ    A  half 


mile  from  the  shore  was  a  rocky  island.  By 
means  of  their  ships,  they,  foreseeing  that 
at  last  Nebuchadnezzar  must  exhaust  their 
strength  and  resources  on  the  shore  city, 
built  a  new  Tyre  on  the  island,  walled  and 
fortified  it,  and  triumphantly  moved  into  it, 
all  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  astonished 
besiegers.  Then,  having  for  defence,  what 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  for  ofiense,  ships 
and  mariners,  they  were  impregnable.  The 
Babylonian  making  a  complete  ruin  of  the 
city  deserted,  gave  up  the  enterprise.  He 
returned  to  his  capitol  carrying  with  him, 
we  doubt  not — for  he  was  capable  of  a  gen- 
erous emotion — profound  respect  for  the 
people  of  Tyre. 

Just  what  was  the  status  of  Tyre  under 
the  Persian  conquest,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  There  is  no  proof  that  it 
was  conquered.  It  was,  however,  an  ally: 
for — as  we  have  before  said — the  ships  of 
Tyre  were  in  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  sent 
against  Greece,  B.  C.  480,  about  a  century 
subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  closing 
crisis  in  the  career  of  Tyre.  At  the  date 
B.  C.  332  the  city  was  certainly  in  a  state 
of  independence.  But  its  doom  was  near. 
In  that  year,  a  man  called  on  Tyre  to  sur- 
render to  his  arms.  This  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  his  own  way.  He  had 
never  known  defeat ;  and  he  had,  at  that 
date,  made  a  trial  of  his  prowess  upon  not  a 
few  kingdoms.  We  are  writing  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  conqueror  of  the  "civ- 
ilized world,"  (this  by  an  accommodation  of 
terms,  for  the  Macedonian  had  never  tried 
Rome,  where  matters  might  not  have  gone 
to  his  liking),  could  not  suffer  the  plucky 
city  on  its  island  fortress,  to  thwart  his  am- 
bition. But  Tyre  did  not  die  wi thou  t  a  char- 
acteristic struggle,  and  it  kept  the  mor- 
tified and  amazed  Alexander  busy  for  seven 
months. 

We  have  said,  that  on  foreseeing  the  in- 
evitable result  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  perse- 
verance, the  Tycians  moved  on  to  an  island 
half  a  mile  from  the  ^hore-city.  The  trav- 
eller to-day  sees  no  island,  but  on  the,  con- 
trary a  peninsula — ^a  point  of  rock  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  "  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,"  as  the  old  geographies  used  to  tell 
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lis.  This  is  the  explanation.  When  Alex* 
ander  went  there.  Tyre  was  an  island. 
How  to  get  to  it  was  the  question.  After 
the  baffled  siege,  the  great  warrior  solved 
the  problem.  He  built  a  mole  or  causeway 
from  the  shore  to  the  island,  and  on  this 
made  his  way  to  the  city.  Very  soon  it 
surrendered,  and  became  a  small  part  of 
Alexander's  general  conquest.  It  never  rose 
to  anything  approaching  its  former  indepen«> 
dence,  but  rapidly  declined.  The  new  city 
of  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, , 
was  its  commercial  competitor.  In  due 
time,  it  became  a  naked  rock,  and  the  fish- 
ermen spread  their  nets  upon  it.  To  the 
letter  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled. 

In  view  of  the  former  greatness  of  Tyre, 
its  lead  in  the  world  of  industry  and  of 
commerce,  and  particularly  of  the  prophetic 
forewamings  of  doom,  few  ruius  have  a 
deeper  interest— particularly  to  Bible  stu- 
dents— than  those  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  This  can  be  given  by  no  one  save 
the  traveller  who  describes  what  he  has 
seen.  Let  this  interesting  summary  from 
Porter's  "  Hand-book  of  Syria,"  quoted  by 
Philip  Smith  in  his  "  Ancient  History  of 
the  East,"  suffice  in  this  connection. 

"On  approaching  [the  site  of  anciet  Tyre] 
we  come  first  to  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  the 
remains  of  Alexander's  causeway,  which 
converts  what  was  once  an  island  into  a 
peninsula.  The  ruins  of  old  walls  and 
towers,  formed  of  still  older  materials,  are 
here  seen.  .  .  .  The  island  (that  was) 
on  which  the  city  stood,  is  a  ledge  of  rock 
parallel  to  the  shore,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  about  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  coast  line.  It  was 
low  and  flat,  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish  has  rendered  it  uneven,  and 
has  given  it  in  places  a  greater  elevation. 
The  isthmus,  when  first  formed,  was  prob- 
ably narrow  ;  the  united  action  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  dashing  up  the  loose  sands, 
has  gradually  increased  it  to  the  breadth  of 
nearly  half  a  mile.  .  .  .  The  harbor, 
now  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  and  rubbish, 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
the  ruins  of  old  moles  are  yet  visible.  The 
present  town  is  beside  the  harbor,  occupy- 
ing a  small  section  of  the  north-western 
part  of  the  peninsula.    Along  its  western 


side  is  a  broad  strip  of  land  cut  up  into  little 
gardens;  and  the  whole  southern  section 
of  the  peninsula  is  without  a  habitation. 
Here  are  modern  burying-grounds,  there 
patches  of  gardens  ;  but  the  greater  part  is 
covered  with  rubbish  heaps,  intersected  by 
deep  pits  and  gullies,  from  which  building- 
stones  have  been  carried  off  to  Beyrout  and 
'Akka.  The  modern  town,  or  rather  village, 
contains  from  3000  to  4000  inhabitants, 
about  one-half  being  Metftwileh,  and  the 
other  Christians.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
mere  hovels ;  the  streets  are  unusually 
narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  ;  and  the  walls, 
and  a  few  houses  of  a  superior  class,  are  so 
shattered  by  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes 
that  they  look  as  if  about  to  fall  to  pieces. 
The  palm,  the  pride  of  India  trees,  scat* 
tercd  among  the  houses  and  gardens,  re- 
lieves in  some  degree  the  aspect  of  desola- 
tion, and  contributes  to  hide  Tyre's  fallen 
glory.  The  ancient  Mistress  of  the  Seas 
can  at  the  present  day  only  boast  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  crazy  fishing-boats  ;  and 
her  whole  trade  consists  in  the  yearly  ex- 
port of  a  few  bales  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  a  few  boat-loads  of  mill-stones  and 
charcoal.  There  is  but  one  gate,  and  the 
numerous  breaches  in  the  old  wall  render 
others  unnecessary.  One  is  reminded  at 
every  footstep,  and  by  every  glance,  of  the 
prophecies  uttered  against  this  city  :  *  And 
they  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and 
make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise  ;  and  they 
shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy 
thy  pleasant  houses.  .  .  .  They  shall 
lament  over  thee,  saying.  What  city  is  like 
Tyrus,  like  the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea?'" 

Let  so  much  suffice  for  the  "  military  his- 
tory " — usually  the  bulk  of  what  is  written 
for  history.  It  is,  in  outline,  all  that  we 
know  of  that  department  of  Tyrian  annals. 
Fortunately  we  know  somewhat  of  its  civil, 
industrial,  and  commercial  career,  in  all  of 
which  particulars  it  rivals  all  the  old  stories 
prior  to  Greek  civilization. 

Tyre  was  a  manufacturing  city.  It  was 
Lowell,  and  Birmingham,  and  Manchester, 
all  in  one.  It  excelled  every  ancient  com- 
munity in  the  number,  the  variety,  and  del- 
icacy of  its  manufactures.  Let  us  enumer- 
ate a  few  particulars. 

I.    The  Tynans  ju:j!^j|e^^(3^£the 
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invention  of  glass.  The  tradition  is  of 
doubtful  merit.  But  in  all  sorts  of  "glass- 
ware," they  were,  for  a  long  period,  almost 
the  sole  creators.  T)rre  was  the  market  for 
every  variety  of  glass  manufoctures — as 
much  so  as  Lynn  is  now  of  shoes. 

2.  In  all  antiquity,  Tyrian  tfyes  were  cel- 
ebrated. No  other  people  could  equal 
them  in  their  manufacture.  Particularly,  the 
Tyrian  purple  was  the  fancy  of  the  ancient 
"  fiashionables." 

3.  Embroidery  is  not  a  modern  device. 
It  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the 
early  times.  It  came  from  Tyre.  I  ts  needle- 
work had  a  "  popularity  "  excelled  only  by 
its  purple. 

4.  The  artisans  of  Tyre  were  workers 
in  gold  and  silver,, 'dSiA  also  in  amber  and 
ivory.  Huram  who  gave  Solomon  me- 
chanics as  well  as  cedar,  was  happy  to  re- 
port to  him :  "  And  now  I  have  sent  a  cun- 
ning man,  endued  with  understanding,  of 
Huram  my  father's.  The  son  of  a  woman 
of  the  daughters  of  Dan,  and  his  father  was 
a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  in  work  in  gold,  and 
in  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in 
timber,  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine  linen, 
and  in  crimson  ;  also  to  grave  any  manner 
of  graving,  and  to  find  out  every  device 
which  shall  be  put  to  him,  with  thy  cunning 
men,  and  with  the  cunning  men  of  my  lord 
David,  thy  father."— 2  Chron.  ii.  13,  14. 

Indeed,  the  attractiveness  of  the  trinkets 
and  cunning  work  from  the  shops  of  the 
Tyrian  artisans,  was  a  demoralizing  temp- 
tation to  neighboring  nations.  They  cor- 
rupted the  simplicity  of  the  Israelitish 
homes.  To  the  "  fashionables  "  of  Jerusa- 
lem Tyre  was  as  Paris  now  is  to  Fifth  Av- 
enue. The  rebuke  of  the  prophet  to  "  the 
daughters  of  Zion,"  in  enumerating  the 
gewgaws  of  their  worldliness,  doubtless 
gives,  for  most  part,  the  creations  of  Tyrian 
skill. 

<<  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about 
their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round 
tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  and  the 
bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the 
head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear- 
rings, the  rings,  and  nose-jewels,  the 
changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  man- 
tles, and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping-pins, 


the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the 
hoods,  and  the  vails." — Isaiah  iii.  18-23. 

The  men  of  Tyre  were  pre-eminently  the 
mariners  oi  the  ancient  world.  Dwelling 
at  first  by  the  sea,  and  afterwards  upon  an 
island,  they  were  of  necessity  navigators. 
Their  ships — small  structures  indeed  com- 
pared with  modern  "  clippers  " — were  in  all 
the  ports,  and  upon  every  sea.  They  led, 
if  they  did  not  make,  the  expedition  to 
Ophir.  There  is  a  curious  and  very  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  they  sailed  around 
the  continent  of  Africa — going  out  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  coming  back  by  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules — the  modem  Straits  of  Gibral- 
ter.  They  sent  ships  to  Spain— certainly 
to  the  modem  Cadiz.  They  almost  antici- 
pated Columbus  in  explorations  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  There  is  proof  that  their 
vessels  reached  Britain,  and  probably  the 
Baltic.  No  other  people  could  have  ac- 
commodated Solomon  by  sending  "  floats  " 
to  Joppa. 

The  men  of  Tyre  were  trafficers.  They 
"  navigated  "  the  desert  not  less  than  the 
ocean.  Their  caravans  were  on  all  the 
highways  of  trade.  Damascus,  Arabia, 
Egypt  had  caravan  connections  with  that 
city  by  the  sea.  The  ship  of  the  desert, 
the  camel,  in  long  processions,  brought 
spices  and  perfumes  from  the  East  and 
South,  precious  stones  and  birds  of  plu- 
mage fix>m  Ophir,  wood  from  Syria,  silks 
from  Persia,  slaves  fronl  Circassia,  droves 
of  hordes  and  mules  from  Tartary,  found 
their  market  in  the  streets  of  T3rre. 

What  London  is  to. Europe,  what  New 
York  is  to  the  American  continent,  Tjnre 
was  to  the  ancient  world — the  great  ex- 
change. It  was  a  continuous  '*  exposition" 
— an  unintermpted  hxt.  The  production 
of  all  lands  were  brought  to  Tyfe  and 
bartered  in  exchange.  On  its  streets  every 
language  was  spoken.  Every  style  of  dress 
was  fiimiliar  to  its  people.  Syrian,  Jew, 
£g3rptian,  Arab,  Persian,  Arabian — each  in 
his  national  costume,  jostled  one  another  at 
the  street  corners,  and  haggled  one  with 
another  over  the  counters.  No  where  else 
were  there  such  a  commingling  of  difierent 
people — ^all  intent  on  one  object — gain.  All 
commodities  were  brought  and  sold,  or 
rather  exchanged,  at  the  world's  great  ex- 
change-Tyr^.g.^.^^^  by  ^OOg  IC 
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PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL. 

One  of  our  latest  places  of  attending 
"church"  was  a  little  schoolhouse  of  a 
western  farming  neighborhood,  where  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  order  held  forth 
fortnightly,  at  five  of  the  afternoon,  to  such 
an  audience  as  might  be  gathered  by  force 
of  the  simple  sq)pointment  to  preach.  A 
few  scattered  sheep  of  his  own  flock  there 
were,  doubtless,  but  most  of  the  little  con- 
gregation came  together  not  from  sympathy 
with  the  minister's  especial  administration 
of  religion,  but  out  of  respect  to  religion  it- 
self! Or  perhaps  we  should  say  it  was  the 
respectable  habit  of  church-going,  which 
has  followed  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans even  across  the  continent,  and  still 
clings  in  form  where  its  spirit  may  have 
departed.  But  whatever  brought  them,  it 
was  a  congregation  that  needed  to  be  min- 
istered unto.  They  were  hard-handed  and 
sober- faced  sons  and  daughters  of  toil. 
The  elder  ones  had  faces  furrowed  with 
many  cares,  and  saddened  with  long  years 
of  loneliness  and  trial  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  pioneers  in  a  strange  country. 

Life  was  a  serious  business  to  them — ^as 
it  seemed  to  us  a  most  dreary  business 
also.  Their  lot  knew  few  compensations 
except  on  its  most  sordid  side.  The  dis- 
tractions of  worldly  amusement  were  almost 
unknown  to  them ;  society  was  a  word  of 
no  charmed  meaning ;  books  they  had  little 
time  or  taste  for.  What  had  their  life  to 
feed  upon  but  itself? — ^poor  nourishment 
unless  itself  be  fed  from  fountains  forever 
fresh  and  high.  And  we  thought  with  a 
great  throb  of  thankfulness  that  here  at 
least  was  bread  for  just  such  hungry  souls  ; 
that  upon  rich  and  poor,  haughty  and  hum- 
ble, the  toiler  in  the  wilderness  and  the 
toiler  of  the  distracting  city  alike,  the  world- 
wide benediction  falls,  "  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest" 

VOL.  XLVIIL— JO 


And  then  we  waited  to  hear  the  message 
which  this  shepherd  of  souls  should  bring 
to  the  hungering  flock.  But  alas,  the 
dispensation  of  husks  that  followed  1  He 
named  for  his  text,  "For  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses  but  grace  and  truth  came 
by  Jesus  Christ."  And  then  came  a  long 
and  disjointed  talk  about  Moses  and  the 
law,  nothing  of  which  seemed  pertment  to 
present  circumstances  or  present  listeners. 
Then  came  tlie  scheme  of  salvation,  with  a 
great  deal  about  Adam's  transgression  and 
the  atoning  blood  and  justification  by  faith, 
and  all  those  fossil  remains  of  the  creeds 
that  have  no  application  we  can  discover  to 
living  and  breathing  human  beings.  Add 
that  this  went  on  for  an  hour,  in  the  most 
confused  and  floundering  way,  with  no  notes 
or  evidence  of  preparation,  with  no  begin- 
ning and  no  end,  and  one  may  judge  how 
much  it  was  likely  to  edify  any  congregation, 
least  of  all  such  a  congregation.  It  was  not 
the  coarse  and  blundering  speech  of  which 
we  had  to  complain ;  all  that  with  a  warm 
heart  and  sincere  desire  would  have  been 
nothing.  Many  a  man  has  preached  the 
gospel  in  exceedingly  bad  grammar.  But 
our  complaint  was  that  this  man  did  not 
preach  the  gospel  at  alL  He  pounded  at 
the  people,  until  the  very  names  of  God 
and  Christ  hurled  out  as  missiles  from  his 
lips  roused  an  involuntary  rebellion  in  the 
listener.  He  droned  over  his  mechanical 
plan  of  salvation  as  if  it  were  ^miliar  as 
the  multiplication  table  to  him,^ut  had  yet 
to  be  beaten  into  the  heads  of  his  audience. 
And  when  he  had  finished  one  had  not  even 
a  respectable  exhortation  left  to  pin  a  re- 
membrance to.  One  could  only  say  in  sor- 
row, "the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are 
not  fed." 

Ah,  we  could  but  reflect,  how  much 
preaching  there  is  in  this  world  which  is 
not  preaching  the  gospel.  Not  in  wayside 
schoolhouses  alone,  but  in  the  famous  pul- 
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pits  and  the  great  congregations,  how  much 
there  is  of  this  dispensation  of  husks  with 
all  the  nourishing  grain  left  out.  How 
much  even  good  and  pious  talk  that  is  ut- 
terly mechanical  and  lifeless,  how  much 
even  sound  and  able  talk  which  has  no  value 
whatever  to  the  hungry  souls  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  And  this  evil  is  not  strictly 
confined  to  other  pulpits  than  our  own. 
We  have  heard  as  much  useless  eloquence 
expended  to  prove  that  all  men  will  be 
saved  as  we  have  heard  on  any  other  topic 
under  the  sun. 

The  trouble  with  our  good  Methodist 
brother  and  with  all  these  talkers  against 
time  is  that  they  really  have  nothing  to  say. 
They  are  burdened  with  no  message  to 
hungry  and  perishing  souls.  They  do  not 
realize  the  need  ot  men  to  hear  just  the 
gospel  pure  and  simple — the  good  things 
of  God.  They  do  not  realize  the  eflScacy 
of  speaking  from  their  own  experience  into 
•the  experience  of  those  before  them,  deep 
calling  unto  deep  of  divine  sympathy  and 
help.  And  what  does  not  come  from  the 
heart  never  finds  the  heart  again. 

JSo  we  listened  to  the  sermon  with  pain 
-and  with  pity.  Why,  even  in  our  poor  and 
halting  way  it  seemed  to  us  we  could  have 
«aid  more  for  God  than  this.  Some  of 
those,  we  knew,  had  come  up  to  the  meeting 
needing  to  be  cheered  and  strengthened 
and  ccmfoFted.  O  lor  a  voice  to  speak 
some  word  of  the  true  gospel,  not  of  scheme 
and  plan,  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  of 
the  grace  of  God,  of  rest,  and  peace. 

It  is  surprising  what  notions  of  that 
phrase  "the  gospel"  men  unconsciously 
imbibe.  We  remember  the  time  when  we 
believed — and  the  church  was  responsible 
for  the  idea — that  the  Scripture  verse  fol- 
lowing that  last  command  of  the  Saviour, 
"  Go  ye  into  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"  was  a  definition  of 
the  gospel  itself:  as  if  it  read  "  And  this  is 
the  gospel,  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved  and  he  that  believeth 
•not  shall  be  damned."  And  it  took  us  long 
years  to  learn  that  this  was  «  statement  of 
results,  -not  a  definition.  It  was  the  gospel 
that  was  to  be  preached,  and  he  who  be- 
lieved it  should  be  saved. 

The  church  is  responsible  for  many  such 


interpretations  that  becloud  the  meaning  of 
the  gospel ;  but  the  apostle  defines  it  well 
as  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  And 
that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  message  the 
world  most  needs  to  hear ;  the  doctrine  of 
God's  unmerited,  everlasting  favor.  It  is 
not  a  truth  that  comes  to  the  soul  intuitively 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  believe.  One  does 
not  need  to  preach  that  God  hates  sinners 
or  has  forgotten  to  be  gracious  or  will  not 
keep  his  compassion  forever.  As  well  at- 
tempt to  create  darkness  where  there  is  no 
light.  The  sorrowing  and  sinful  soul  is 
too  confident  of  this  already.  What  it 
needs  is  not  to  be  discouraged  and  driven 
back  into  deeper  darkness  but  to  be  won 
forth  into  the  light.  To  preach  the  terrors 
of  the  law  and  the  way  to  escape  them,  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  ones  sins  and  set  be- 
fore him  his  lost  condition,  may  be  nec- 
essary work,  it  may  be  sound  reasoning 
and  deep  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 

If  that  great  command  of  the  Saviour 
had  been  understood  and  followed  from  the 
beginning  how  difierent  would  have  been 
the  status  of  the  Christian  church  !  Once 
get  the  thought  of  God  into  every  heart 
and  the  work  of  redemption  is  virtually 
done.  The  world  has  had  preaching  enough 
to  have  converted  it  a  thousand  times  ;  but 
it  has  not  been  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
It  may  have  touched  the  garment-hem  of 
the  great  Healer ;  but  oftener  it  falls  wo- 
fully  wide  of  contact  eithier  with  the  heart 
of  Christ  or  the  hearts  of  men.  Think  of 
the  labored  argument,  the  philosophy,  the 
ponderous  theology,  the  fine  rhetoric  that 
has  fallen  dead  on  unanswering  hearts 
simply  because  there  was  no  blood  in  it, 
no  warm  pulse  of  a  kindred  humanity  re- 
sponding to  the  listener's  own  heart !  The 
preachers  who  do  God  service  are  those 
who  speak  continually  their  freshest  and 
deepest  thought  of  him  ;  who  forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind  press  on  to  those 
before,  embodying  cfver  their  best  life,  their 
highest  hope  and  aspiration  in  the  word  of 
life  they  would  speak  to  the  world.  They 
go  up  into  mountain-tops  not  to  build  tab- 
bernacles  and  there  abide,  but  to  come 
down  again  into  the  midst  (>t  men  with 
hands  laden  with  healing  and  peace. 
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O  yB  preachers  who  would  do  your  ut- 
most for  men,  do  not  forget,  in  your  great 
political  sermons,  in  your  sound  biblical 
lore,  in  your  silver  eloquence,  in  your  lofty 
and  impassioned  rhetoric,  nay,  in  your 
hasty  and  unprepared  moments,  do  not  for- 
get that  there  are  in  every  congregation  not 
only  minds  waiting  for  enlightenment  or 
entertainment,  but  hungry  souls  looking  up 
to  be  led  of  God  through  you.  Do  not 
feed  them  with  husks.  Men  need  so  much 
to  be  comforted,  to  be  cheered,  to  be 
strengthened,  if  there  is  comfort  and  cheer 
and  strength  in  this  world  or  any  other. 
This  need  is  so  vital,  so  transcendent,  that 
to  meet  it  God  has  given  himself,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  gospel.  Do  not  fail  to  be  the 
almoner  of  that  infinite  bounty.  We  have 
quoted  before  the  advice  of  the  Methodist 
bishop,  ^*  preach  Enough  of  Christ  and  him 
crucified  in  every  sermon  to  guide  the  sin- 
ner on  the  way  to  heaven."  Likewise  it 
might  be  said  to  every  minister  of  the  word. 
Preach  enough  of  the  gospel  in  every  ser- 
mon—enough of  God  as  a  Father  and  Friend 
— to  leave  unmoored  no  bark  now  drifting 
at  the  mercy  of  the  harsh  winds  of  earth. 
Make  your  own  interpretation  of  the  gospel 
if  you  will ;  but  when  you  have  found  that 
good  news  of  God  proclaim  it.  That,  and 
that  alone,  your  Master  has  commanded 
you  to  do. 


WASTE  PLACES  OF  ZION. 
One  could  express  his  opinion  more  for- 
cibly on  any  topic  if  he  had  not  constantly 
to  recognize  what  might  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  We  have  not  said  the  foregoing 
concerning  preaching  without  the  mental 
admission  that  after  all  it  is  something  to 
have  preaching  at  all.  The  weakest  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel,  not  positively  vic- 
ious, is  better  than  no  dispensation,  and 
this  our  Methodist  brethren  know  very 
well.  Our  summer  sojourns  have  given  us 
acquaintance  in  many  places,large  and  small 
along  the  western  routes  ;  but  in  none  have 
we  failed  to  find  that  ubiquitous  order  alive 
and  flourishing  under  whatever  outward 
circumstances.  And  no  matter  how  little 
the  church  had  to  give  to  the  people,  the 
church  itself  was  magnified.  If  they  did 
nothing  else  in  the  true  Methodist  style 


at  our  small  schoolhouse,  they  at  least  took 
up  a  collection,  in  which  all  had  some 
chance  of  recognition.  While  the  fame  of 
a  camp-meeting  soon  to  be  held  in  a  neigh- 
boring grove,  and  of  a  neighborhood  tent 
to  which  all  should  rally  for  a  week's  so- 
journ in  that  Zion,  cast  its  glow  back  over 
the  meeting  and  gave  to  the  appointments, 
at  least,  some  show  of  enthusiasm.  So  we 
said,  even  this  meeting,  lean  of  the  true 
gospel  richness  as  it  is,  has  something  to 
commend  it.  It  serves  to  call  the  people 
together.  It  preserves  the  form,  and  to 
many  faithful  hearts  the  spirit  of  public 
worship  in  the  community.  And  what  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  it  preserves  the 
stronghold  of  the  flock  until  Providence 
sends  them  a  better  shepherd. 

And  what  we  observed  of  the  disciples  of 
Wesley  was  true  to  a  less  degree  of  various 
other  churches.  "  First  the  fever  and  ague 
and  then  the  Methodists,"  said  an  old  set- 
tler ;  but  they  are  not  alone.  Their  sister 
churches  have  planted  grapes  through  all 
these  little  vineyards.  But  must  we  say 
that  of  our  own  Zion  we  have  found  but  one 
flourishing  branch  in  all  our  wanderings  ? 
Does  this  argue  that  we  have  less  religion 
than  our  less  cheerful  neighbors  ?  Is  the 
fault  with  the  people  ?  Or  are  there  no  peo- 
ple, comparatively,  of  our  way  of  thinking  ? 
None  of  these  conclusions  were  justified  by 
the  facts.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  there 
were  plenty  of  people  ot  our  way  of  think- 
ing everywhere,  and  not  a  few  of  them  reg- 
ular attendants  on  the  ministry  of  other 
churches.  There  were  organized  societies, 
and  an  occasional  Sunday  school  in  opera- 
tion sustained  generally  by  a^few  faithful 
women.  We  talked  with  a  few  of  the  breth- 
ren in  at  least  three  of  these  waste  places 
of  Zion,  and  found  them  both  able  and  will- 
ing, nay,  anxious  to  secure  the  regular  min- 
istry of  the  Word.  But  the  trouble  was 
lack  of  ministers.  Every  State  showed 
more  ministers  moving  away  than  were 
coming  in,  and  while  the  cause  was  suffer- 
ing everywhere,  the  pioneer  places  were 
those  to  suffer  most. 

The  secret  of  this  state  of  things  appears 
in  our  convention  statistics  which  show 
three  hundred  more  registered  societies 
than  ministers.    With  a  lack  of  workers  in 
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the  fields  already  cultivated,  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  wilderness  ?  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  best  places  should  be  Ailed  first 
There  is  good  work  to  be  done  everywhere  : 
and  the  parish  that  calls  loudest  needs  the 
minister  as  much  as  the  one  unable  to  hold 
his  services  by  such  remuneration. 

Nor  can  we  help  it  if  in  this  unbalanced 
state  of  demand  and  supply,  ambition  is  too 
easily  satisfied,  and  too  many  young  men 
especially,  find  themselves  in  positions  they 
are  poorly  fitted  to  hold.  Better  the  feebler 
sort  of  preaching,  as  we  said,  than  no 
preaching  at  all,  and  the  old  and  strong 
parishes  are  the  first  to  understand  this. 
As  in  any  other  case  of  scarcity  the  amount 
on  hand  rises  in  the  market,  and  the  best 
places  will  be  filled  first,  not  through  fiiult 
of  anybody,  preachers  or  people,  but  by  a 
law  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  only  remedy  lies  in  increasing  our 
laboring  force.  But  when  and  how  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  Not  by  our  divinity  schools, 
scarcely  able  at  their  present  status  to  sup- 
ply the  constant  depletion  of  the  radks  of 
the  ministry  by  death.  All  this  is  familiar 
enough  to  our  ears.  Unless  our  drvinity 
classes  could  be  at  once  increased  by  three 
hundred  to  fill  the  adual  demand  of  our 
organized  work,  and  by  another  three  hun- 
dred to  take  up  the  missionary  work  al- 
ready waiting  to  our  hand,  we  look  in  vain 
for  adequate  help  in  this  direction.  Wheth- 
er the  number  of  laborers  will  ever  be  suf- 
ficient to  the  vine3rard  is  a  problem,  but 
surely  they  cannot  be  for  years  to  come. 

Is  not  the  parable  of  the  Saviour  of  some 
significance  here  ?  Do  we  remember  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  who  went  into  the 
market-places  and  hired  laborers,  some  for 
the  day,  and  others  but  for  the  hour,  as  his 
work  required  ? 

We  stand  in  the  midst  of  these  waste 
places  sad  and  troubled  at  heart  We  see 
how  the  people  hunger  and  are  not  fed. 
We  hear  their  sorrowful  words  of  loneliness 
and  discouragement  We  see  that  in  most 
of  these  fields  it  is  not  nnpaid  missionary 
work  that  needs  to  be  done,  but  if  the  man 
were  to  be  found,  the  money  would  be  al- 
ready provided,  and  we  say  to  ourselves, 
we  will  go  home  and  talk  about  this  ;  we 


will  write  about  it,  pray  over  ft,  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  ask  the  help  of 
God  that  laborers  may  be  sent  into  his  bar* 
vest  But  then  we  a|7ppeciate  the  stub* 
bom  fact  that  laborers  cannot  be  had  where 
they  are  not ;  and  even  if  the  disciple»  of 
the  Master  could  be  rallied  by  scores  to 
undertake  this  work  it  would  be  years  be* 
fore  they  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  fields 
and  what  shall  become  of  the  flocks  mean- 
while  ? 

This  has  led  us  seriously  to  ask  our* 
selves:  Is  there  no  remedy  outside  the 
regularly  ordained  ministry  ?  We  know  we 
enter  upon  delicate  ground.  We  know  the 
strong  jealousy — ^we  use  the  word  in  it» 
best  sense— that  exists  for  the  sacredness 
of  the  ministerial  ofiice,  and  the  danger  that 
many  feel  there  is  in  k>wering  its  func' 
tions  to  a  subordinate  or  temporary  minis- 
tration.  But  may  we  not  take  a  lesson  of 
our  "  evangelical "  friends  and  conclude 
that  any  ministration,  temporary,  subordi- 
nate, inferior  if  you  will — is  better  than 
none? 

Tliere  is  a  woeful  lack  of  balance  in  the 
world's  work.  We  see  the  other  professions 
overcrowded.  We  see  young  men  struggling; 
with  an  eagerness  next  to  despair  to  find 
an  opening  for  business.  We  see  young 
women  hesitating  to  undertake  the  burden 
of  the  higher  education,  because  they  see 
no  avenue  of  honorable  maintainance  in 
the  same  lines  beyond.  In  the  single  av- 
ocation of  teaching  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand  by  hundreds.  Why  then  do 
not  more  turn  to  this  comparatively  empty 
field  of  the  ministry  ?  for  the  evil  is  in  a 
measure  universal,  and  applies  not  simi^y 
to  our  own  order.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  motive  is  simply  a  sordid  one.  In  all 
vocations  men  work  for  other  things  be- 
side money.  Did  no  one  ever  enter  teach- 
ing with  the  true  missionary  spirit  ?  Doubt- 
less debts  must  be  paid  and  a  living  gained, 
but  earnest  souls  are  working  everywhere 
lor  these  ends  and  something  higher  at  the 
same  time.  Might  not  some  of  this  conse- 
crated work  be  turned,  even  though  it  were 
temporarily,  from  these  flooded  channels 
into  that  of  the  ministry  where  it  is  needed 
so  much  ?    This  is  our  problem.    We  have 
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looked  at  it  from  all  sides  and  it  seems  to 
have  enough  In  It  to  warrant  its  presenta- 
tion. 

We  have  pondered  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  encourage  missionary  effort  and 
organiz  missionary  forces  to  take  up  the 
work  of  these  neglected  fields.  For  remem- 
ber, the  problem  is  not,  which  is  best,  a 
permanent  or  a  temporary  ministry?  but 
rather,  which  is  worst,  such  ministry  as  we 
can  get  or  none  at  all.  And  the  bent  of 
the  American  mind  is  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  in  this  connection.  No  man  likes  to 
consider  himself  settled  for  life,  in  this  rest- 
less country,  vrithout  the  possibility  of 
change.  It  is  against  the  genius  of  the 
people.  Thousands  follow  the  sam^  avoca- 
tion through  life  and  bring  up  their  child- 
ren to  it  after  them,  but  they  had  no  settled 
plan  to  do  so  when  they  begun.  If  they 
had  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  to  that  partic- 
ular lifework  at  the  beginning  it  might  have 
frightened  them  from  its  pursuit  altogether. 
So  we  must  suspect  if  it  were  allowable  to 
try  the  ministry  as  it  is  that  of  teaching  or 
any  other  business,  without  settled  purpose 
of  continuance,  vastly  more  would  drift  into 
the  ranks  of  the  permanent  ministry  than 
now.  While  some  who  find  now  too  late 
that  they  mistook  their  calling,  would  have 
fairer  chance  to  correct  the  mistake. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  this 
idea ;  it  is  practically  illustrated  in  the  min- 
istry every  day.  How  frequent  it  is  to  see 
clergymen  of  every  denomination  leaving 
the  work  to  which  they  were  solemnly  or- 
dained to  engage  in  secular  business  or  in 
other  literary  or  professional  pursuits.  The 
ministry  as  it  exists  is  not  so  permanent  as 
it  might  be  ;  yet  we  do  not  know  that  the 
ministry  is  any  the  worse  for  this  growing 
freedom  of  men  to  serve  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences  and  change  their 
employment  at  their  own  option. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  scores  of 
young  men  leaving  college  perchance  in 
debt,  without  settled  plans  for  the  future 
who  might  give  five  years  of  consecrated 
work  to  this  missionary  field,  well-paid 
work,  too — and  both  themselves  and  the 
cause  be  gainers  thereby.  Whether  or  not 
they  should  find  the  ministerial  sphere  their 
true  one,  and  many  of  them  would,  so  much 


would  be  gained  for  the  cause ;  and  an- 
other coming  should  find  from  the  seed 
sown  by  this  wayside  laborer  a  harvest 
ready  to  his  hand. 

The  problem  of  a  woman-ministry  re- 
ceives some  light  here.  We  often  ask  our- 
selves. Is  there  any  mutual  significance  in 
this  deficit  of  ministers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  this  difficulty  of  earnest  and  conse- 
crated women  to  find  suitable  scope  for 
their  abilities  on  the  other?  Is  the  true 
solution  of  this  prol^m  to  be  found  as 
many  think  in  a  woman-ministry?  We  see, 
as  we  have  said,  both  sides  of  the  question 
too  plainly  to  be  quite  ready  to  say  that. 
Settle  it  that  the  ministry  is  to  be  inexora- 
bly a  life-work,  set  apart  from  every  other, 
and  you  make  a  barrier  well-nigh  fatal  to 
the  admission  of  woman.  For  in  the 
providential  ordering  of  her  life  these  sa- 
cred duties  will  naturally  be  superseded  by 
others  more  sacred  still ;  unless  we  are  to 
have  a  celibate  priesthood,  a  misfortune 
and  wrong  as  great  in  the  Protestant  as  in 
the  Catholic  church. 

But  what  shall  hinder  a  woman  from  do- 
ing the  Lord's  work  now  in  one  field  and 
then  in  another  ?  Does  our  reader  remem- 
ber a  paper  in  the  Atlantic  some  two  or 
three  years  since  entitled  "A  Woman's 
Pulpit  ?  ^  And  though  the  woman  staid  up 
in  her  mountain  pastorate  but  a  few  months, 
is  he  ready  to  say  that  such  a  ministry 
with  such  results  is  to  be  discouraged  ? 
We  do  not  insist  that  a  woman  shall  make 
a  life-work  of  teaching  when  she  enters 
that  calling ;  why  should  we  of  this  higher 
teaching  ?  Sufficient  that  the  work  is  good 
while  it  lasts. 

One  of  the  noble  things  about  the  wo- 
man-missionary work  of  the  Blast  is  that  it 
is  purely  voluntary,  taken  up  and  laid  down 
at  bid  of  no  one's  conscience  but  the  la- 
borer's. It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  all 
those  consecrated  women  to  spend  their 
entire  lives  in  those  pagan  lands ;  just  as 
it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  our  great  army 
of  teachers  to  be  chained  to  their  desks  un- 
til death  do  them  part;  but  their  work 
while  it  lasts,  though  but  for  a  single  year, 
is  none  the  less  faithful  and  blessed  of 
God. 

Standing  amid  these  ^  waste  places  of 
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Zion,"  and  hearing  the  prayer  that  goes  up 
for  laborers  in  these  fields,  white  to  the 
harvest,  we  think  of  the  young  men  whose 
hearts  are  deeply  in  this  work,  and  whose 
word  would  be  such  a  word  of  life  to  these 
people  if  only  the  way  opened  for  them  to 
deliver  it.  We  think  of  the  earnest  laymen 
whose  voices  we  have  heard  in  hundreds  of 
prayer-meetings  and  think  whaf  each  might 
do  in  his  own  field  if  he  were  only  encour- 
aged to  the  work.  We  remember  the 
strong-hearted,  enthusiastic  women,  eager 
to  work  for  Christ,  not  knowing  just  what 
duty  bade  them  do, — oh,  is  not  here  a  field 
for  them  ? 

Do  we  hear  it  said  that  this  would  be  a 
dangerous  experiment  ?  Dear  friends,  the 
cause  of  Christ  is  not  so  easily  injured.  It 
may  die  out  from  neglect  and  indifference  ; 
never  from  too  much  zeal,  though  it  be  to 
some  extent  zeal  without  knowledge.  We 
may  not  secure  the  very  highest  ministry 
of  the  word,  but  we  shall  gain  something. 
Does  it  neutralize  the  Christian  work  of 
Mr.  Moody  or  Mr.  Baldwin  that  they  en- 
gage also  in  secular  pursuits  ?  A  certain 
miller  we  wot  of,  who  goes  every  two  weeks 
to  his  schoolhouse  appointment  is  not  a 
great  preacher,  but  he  is  none  the  worse 
miller,  and  the  world  gains  by  whatever  ot 
good  there  is  in  his  extra  labor.  Those 
young  women  who  have  entered  the  minis- 
try and  afterward  left  it  for  the  duties  of 
the  femily  have  not  injured  the  ministry  by 
so  doing ;  rather  the  ministry  has  gained 
by  just  the  measure  of  their  good  work  dur- 
ing that  period  of  ministration.  Bless  God 
for  every  Sunday's  service  rendered  by  any 
consecrated  heart,  if  never  another  is  given. 
The  ordination  is  of  Him,  not  of  men. 

The  permanency  of  the  pastoral  relation 
is  not  so  marked  as  to  be  brought  up  here 
as  an  objection.  We  die  to-day,  and  an- 
other takes  our  place  to-morrow  and  the 
work  of  the  world  is  not  stopped  thereby. 
What  great  difference  shall  it  make  with 
the  prosperity  of  a  society  whether  its  pas- 
tor, when  he  leaves  them,  resumes  his  la- 
bors in  a  distant  State  or  takes  up  some 
other  line  of  pursuit  ?  Leave  them  he  will 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  If  change  were  fatal,  all  our  par- 
ishes would  have  been  extinct  long  ago. 


If  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office  be 
not  inherent,  then  vows  or  bonds  or  long 
service  can  do  little  for  it.  Many  a  layman 
has  done  more  for  the  Master  in  a  year's 
enthusiastic  work,  than  resulted  from  the 
whole  life-work  of  a  p>erfunctory  priest. 
Let  us  join  hands  for  the  help  of  the  Lord 
and  the  upbuilding  of  Zion,  and  the  pro- 
prieties will  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
are  not  so  much  troubled  lest  we  belittle 
the  means  of  his  service,  as  we  are  that  it 
should  be  left  altogether  undone. 


AUTUMNAL  RAIN. 

It  has  come,  the  autumnal  rain.  Not  the 
fitful  dashing  of  the  summer  shower,  like 
the  grief  of  childhood,  quick,  passionate, 
turbulent,  but  gone  ere  it  is  well  begun  ; 
the  sunshine  making  rainbows  even  among 
the  lowering  clouds; — but  the  autumnal 
rain,  coming  in  upon  the  glory  of  the  sum- 
mer like  the  first  gjeat  grief  to  the  heart 
just  passing  from  childhood  into  the  ma- 
turity of  full  promise.  There  is  no  break 
in  the  clouds,  no  lifting  of  the  shadow,  it  is 
steady,  persistent  rain ;  gloom  rests  upon 
all  that  yesterday  was  so  full  of  beauty. 
The  flowers  gorgeous  in  color,  luxurious  in 
growtn,  burning  thenwelves  away  in  the 
clear  sunlight,  rejoicing  in  the  hush  and  the 
stillness  that  surely  comes  with  the  Sep- 
tember days, — done  with  the  uncertainty  o^ 
the  early  season,  doubtful  no  longer  of  the 
effects  of  heat  and  drought, — secure  in  frui- 
tion, seemingly  just  beginning  to  enjoy  life, 
— are  now  wet,  sodden,  dull,  tossed  about  by 
ruthless  winds,  torn  and  dismantled. 

Even  the  trees  feel  it.  Their  fruit  which 
was  their  pride  and  their  glory,  but  makes 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  force  of  the 
storm,  as  the  heart  having  many  objects  ot 
affection  presents  more  vulnerable  points 
to  the  inroads  of  sorrow  and  grief.  The 
trees  weep  with  the  weeping  clouds.  Their 
branches  toss  and  creak  ;  their  fruit  falls  to 
the  ground  and  is  soiled  and  bruised  and 
wet ;  their  leaves  are  torn,  their  limbs  are 
snapped  asunder.  The  foliage  can  never 
again  put  on  the  freshness  of  the  summer, 
it  will  ripen  to  its  fall  and  grow  gorgeous 
and  take  the  beauty  of  the  autumn,  but  its 
summer  glory  has  departed. 
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But  yesterday,  we  walked  in  the  garden, 
and  our  heart  rejoiced  in  the  fullness  of 
promise.  To-day  gloom  has  fallen.  In 
the  late  afternoon  the  storm  came  down, 
the  dull,  grey  clouds  began  to  weep  with 
the  waning  of  the  day ;  all  night  the  rain 
iell ;  in  the  breaks  of  consciousness  coming 
to  us  in  the  night  we  heard  the  rattling  of 
the  windows,  the  swaying  of  the  tree 
branches,  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  our 
hearts  were  sad  because  we  knew  the  sum- 
mer had  gone.  We  could  have  wept  for 
very  sadness  and  sorrow,  but  of  what  avail? 
In  the  morning  the  storm  still  continued, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the 
autumnal  rain,  the  dividing  line  between' 
summer  and  autumn. 

But  beauty  and  joy  and  gladness  are  not 
all  gone.  After  the  storm  sky  and  earth 
are  lovely  again,  the  sunshine  floods  again 
the  earth,  the  flowers  look  up,  the  trees 
wave,  and  fields  lay  warm  and  glowing  in 
the  sunshine  which  is  fervid  still,  the  soft 
mist  drapes  the  hills  and  we  are  sometimes 
almost  ready  to  say,  that  the  beauty  left  ri- 
vals that  which  has  gone. 

The  glory  of  summer  is  the  joy  and  beauty 
of  life  ere  sorrow  or  trouble  has  touched  it; 
afterward,  there  may  be  grace  and  beauty 
and  richness  and  strength  born  of  discipline 
and  wrought  out  in  struggle  and  endurance, 
and  existence  may  be  enjoyment,  and  we 
may  be  ready  to  say,  ''  these  days  are  bet- 
ter than  the  days  that  have  preceded  them.'' 
And  as  all  the  beauty  of  nature  fails  not 
with  the  first  autumnal  rain,  so  all  the 
beauty  of  life  is  not  gons  when  the  first 
great  grief  comes  to  the  soul.  Before  it 
we  bow  our  heads  low  as  the  dead,  and  say 
**  Good-by,  sweet  life  ; "  but  the  sun  shines 
out  again,  the  airs  blow  serene,  the  days 
pass  on,  the  bowed  head  lifts  itself  and 
finds  there  is  beauty  and  joy  still  left,  that 
pleasant  days  still  come,  and  that  the  soul 
will  open  again  to  the  sweet  influences  sur- 
rounding it 

It  is  only  after  repeated  assults  that  na- 
ture 3rields  to  the  power  of  the  elements. 
Even  the  delicate  flowers  resist  with  a 
strange  tenacity.  The  trees  battle  against 
storm  and  wind  and  hold  out  to  the  very 
last.  Storm  after  storm  passes  over  them 
and  they  rear  their  crowns  triumphant  and 


dispute  inch  by  inch  the  invader,  and  when 
they  are  dismantled  of  the  glory  of  their 
leaves,  they  still  toss  their  bare  branches 
and  proclaim  themselves  still  unconquered. 

If  the  first  great  grief  comes  to  the  soul 
like  the  autumnal  rains  to  the  earth,  so  like 
that  earth  it  wakes  to  joy  again,  and  up- 
raises itself  even  with  a  smile  and  grows 
again  more  greenly. 

It  is  the  later  and  the  continued  rains 
that  impress  upon  us  that  the  summer  is 
over  and  gone  and  that  the  winter  is  before 
us.  So  it  is  the  repeated  sorrows  and  the 
later  discipline  of  life  that  bring  to  the 
soul  the  truth  that  the  line  between  the 
joyousness  of  youth  and  the  ripeness  of  ma- 
turity is  past  Under  that  later  discipline 
life  may  still  have  a  beauty,  a  satisfieu:tion, 
a  richness,  but  it  is  no  longer  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Well  for  the  soul  if  it  can  say,  **  the  pres- 
ent days  are  better  than  those  that  have 
gone  before." 

In  the  midst  of  this  autumn  rain  I  look 
upon  the  trees  tossing  and  twisting  their 
branches  in  the  easterly  wind,  and  I  won- 
der within  myself,  if  they  remember  from 
year  to  year.  Do  they  know  how  last  year 
they  battled  even  as  they  battle  now,  and 
how  that  warfare  ended  ?  How  can  they 
have  strength  to  resist  remembering  its 
end?  Do  they  remember  how  after  the 
wind  and  the  rain  came  the  fi-ost  and  the 
snow  and  the  cruel  winter  ?  If  so,  how  can 
they  array  themselves  in  their  gorgeous 
coloring  only  as  it  were  for  their  funeral, 
and  be  brave  to  the  last,  knowing  what 
the  end  will  be  ?  Is  it  because  Nature 
knows  so  much,  or  because  she  knows  so 
little,  that  she  is  so  brave  ?  Or  is  this  all 
vain  questioning  and  idle  dreaming?  Is 
there  no  will,  nor  battle  nor  endurance,  but 
just  .the  eternal  order  of  things  ? 

Spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  fol- 
low each  other  in  unvarying  succession. 
The  spring  never  fails  of  its  coming,  nor 
the  summer  of  its  promise,  nor  autumn  of 
its  fruition,  nor  winter  of  its  repose.  Shall 
we  say  that  Nature  has  no  consciousness 
of  all  this?  that  the  great  economy  of  the 
universe  is  unknown  to  her.  Is  it  for  us 
to  say  that  Nature  has  no  faith  nor  trust, 
and  recognizes  no  power  above  herself? 
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Do  we  know  that  the  wind  and  the  storm 
are  not  conscious  of  a  power  mightier  than 
they?  Docs  not  the  ocean  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge a  power  that  governs  its  tides 
and  calms  its  billows  ? 

We  say,  the  laws  of  Nature.  But  there 
is  something  behind  all  law  mightier  than 
law  itself.  Yes,  behind  all  is  the  Great 
Eternal  Power,  that  gives  Natifre  strength 
to  battle,  to  endure,  and  to  yield.  And 
will  not  the  Power  that  thus  supports 
Nature,  support  thee,  O  soul,  that  with  the 
glory  of  thy  summer  about  thee  shivers  be- 
fore the  force  of  the  first  autumnal  rain, 
and  cries,  <*Good-by,  sweet  life!"  Or 
more,  for  thee  upon  whom  many  rains  have 
beat,  both  the  early  and  the  later,  and  who 
knows  full  well  that  the  summer  is  gone, — 
or  still  more  for  the^  on  whom  the  frost  has 
fallen,  whose  strife  and  battle  are  over,  and 
for  whom  there  is  only  endurance  and  sub- 
mission. 

And  just  here  we  are  minded  to  speak  of 
the  last  work  of  George  Macdonald.  Not 
because  we  like  it  the  best,  but  because  in 
it  he  touches  upon  this  virtue  of  endurance. 
He  Is  speaking  of  a  soul  being  brought  to 
a  consciousness  of  having  been  selfish  when 
it  thought  it  had  been  religious,  of  having 
mistaken  its  fancies  for  a  solid  faith,  and 
finding  when  the  hour  of  trial  came  that 
they  slipped  away,  leaving  it  poor,  misera- 
ble, naked.  Then  the  future  grew  a  vague 
darkness,  an  uncertainty  teeming  with  ques- 
tions to  which  it  had  no  answer,  and  it  was 
constrained  to  cry  out,  "  Alas !  I  have  led 
a  useless  life,  and  am  dying  out  of  this  world 
without  having  borne  any  fruit.** 

How  comforting  to  that  soul  these  words 
of  the  woman  preacher : 

"  You  are  doing  a  good  deal  for  Him  and 
hard  work  too,  harder  than  mine." 

"I  am  only  dying,"  she  returned,  so 
sadly. 

"You  are  enduring  chastisement.  The 
Lord  gives  one  one  thing  to  do,  and  another 
another.  We  have  no  right  to  wish  for 
other  work  than  he  gives  us.  It  is  re- 
bellious and  unchildlike,  whatever  it  may 
seem.  Neither  have  we  any  right  to  wish 
to  be  better  in  our  way ;  we  must  wish  to 
be  better  in  Aw." 

"But  I  should )Akt  to  do  something  for 


him;  bearing  is  only  for  mysel£  Surely  I 
may  wish  that  ?  " 

**  No,  you  may  not  Bearing  is  not  only 
for  yourself.  You  are  quite  wrong  in  think- 
ing you  do  nothing  for  him  in  enduring," 
returned  Marion,  with  that  abrupt  decision 
of  hers  wnich  seemed  to  some  like  rude- 
ness. "  What  is  the  will  of  God  ?  Is  it 
not  your  sanctification  ?  And  why  did  he 
make  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  perfect 
through  suffering?  Was  it  not  that  he 
might  in  like  manner  bring  many  souls 
into  glory  ?  Then,  if  you  are  enduring, 
you  are  working  with  God,  for  the  perfec- 
tion through  suffering  of  one  more ;  you 
are  working  for  God  in  yourself  that  the 
will  of  God  may  be  done  in  you ;  that  lie 
may  have  his  very  own  way  with  you.  It 
is  the  only  work  he  requires  of  you  now ; 
do  it  not  only  willingly,  then,  but  content- 
edly. To  make  people  good  is  all  his  la- 
bor ;  be  good,  and  you  are  a  fellow  worker 
with  God  in  the  highest  region  of  labor. 
He  does  not  want  you  for  other  people— 
yet:' 

Take  courage  O  ye  that  are  enduring, 
for  ye  are  also  workers.  And  the  suffering 
and  the  endurance  are  not  alone  for  your- 
selves. Why  need  we  be  always  thinking 
that  in  some  other  way  than  this  way  we 
could  do  God's  will  better  ?  this  seems  so 
little.  Do  we  know  whether  it  is  little  or 
much  ?  Why  can  we  not  be  content  with 
the  thing  put  in  our  hands  only  being  care- 
fid  to  do  it  to  the  very  best  of  our  power. 
If  it  be  endurance  and  suffering,  then  take 
endurance  and  suffering  as  the  means  God 
has  given  us  with  which  to  work. 

Ane  here  we  will  give  the  song  which 
the  woman  sang  to  impress  upon  the  soul 
the  truth  she  had  spoken. 

*'  I  fancy  I  hear  a  whisper 

As  of  leaves  in  a  gentle  air ; 
It  it  wrong,  I  wonder,  to  ttancj 

It  may  be  the  tree  up  there? -^ 
The  tree  that  heals  the  nations, 

Growing  amidst  the  street. 
And  droppo^,  for  who  will  gather. 

Its  apples  at  their  fset? 

I  fancy  I  hear  a  rushing 

As  of  waters  down  a  slope ; 
Is  h  wrong,  I  wonder,  to  fimcy 

It  may  be  the  river  of  hope?  — 
The  river  of  crystal  waters 

That  flows  from  die  very  throni^T 
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And  nms  through  the  street  of  the  city 
With  a  sofUy  jubilant  tone? 

I  bncy  a  twilight  ronnd  me, 

And  a  wandering  of  the  breexe, 
With  a  hush  in  that  high  dty, 

And  a  going  in  the  trees. 
But  I  know  there  will  be  no  night  there, ' 

No  coming  and  going  day ; 
For  the  holy  foce  of  the  Father 

Will  be  perfect  light  alway. 

I  could  do  without  the  darkness, 

And  better  without  the  son ; 
Bat,  oh,  I  should  like  a  twil^ht 

After  the  day  was  done  t 
Would  he  lay  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 

On  his  hair  as  white  as  wool, 
And  shine  one  hour  through  his  fingers. 

Till  the  shadow  had  made  me  cool? 

Bat  the  thought  is  very  foolish : 

If  that  &ce  I  did  but  see, 
An  else  would  be  all  foigotten,  — 

River  and  twilight  and  tree. 
I  should  iieek,  I  should  care,  for  nodung^ 

Behd^ng  his  oountcnanoe ; 
And  fear  only  to  lose  one  g^mer 

By  one  single  siddway  f^iamct. 

*Tb  but  again  a  foolSah  fimcy 

To  iMCture  the  countenance  so, 
Which  is  shining  in  all  oar  spirits, 

Making  than  white  as  snow. 
Come  to  me,  shine  in  me,  ihaater, 

And  I  care  not  for  river  or  tne,  — 
Care  for  no  sorrow  or  crying^ 

If  only  thou  shine  in  me. 

I  would  lie  on  my  bed  for  ages, 

Looking  out  on  the  dusty  street, 
Where  whisper  nor  leaves  nor  waters, 

Nor  anydking  cool  and  sweet, 
At  my  heart  this  ghastly  fiuntini^ 

And  this  burning  in  my  Ubod, 
If  only  I  knew  thou  wast  with  me,  — 

Wast  with  me,  and  making  me  good." 


LECTURES. 
The  Saturday  RevUw  makes  itself  rath- 
er merry  on  the  subject  of  Lecturing  in 
America.  Americans  like  to  hear  a  lady  or 
gentleman  discussing  upon  things  in  gen- 
eral, and  take  some  pains  to  get  it  done  as 
well  a^  possible.  Whether  this  taste  shows 
that  the  American  life  is  duller  than  the 
English,  so  that  lecturing  is  a  bright  spot 
against  the  ordinary  routine  of  afi^rs,  or 
that  the  American  intellectual  appetite  is 
keener  than  the  English,  it  does  not  decide. 
After  giving  a  very  facetious  account  of  the 
Lyceum  Magazine^  which  is  the  organ  of 
an  agency  where  you  may  order  the  whole 
apparatus  of  an  enthusiastic  meeting  as 
conveniently  as  you  may  order  a  wedding 


breakfieist  from  a  London  confectioner,  it 
goes  on  to  speak  of  many  names  on  the  list 
of  lecturers.  Nearly  all  our  prominent  lec- 
turers receive  a  gentle  rap.  The  subjects 
are  of  the  widest  range,  some  verging  on 
personality,  such  as  "An  evening  with 
Thackaray**  discribed  by  a  a  gentleman, 
and  the  "  ox -like  gaze  of  Charles  Reade," 
described  by  a  lady.  Indeed  all  our  little 
eccentricities  in  this  line  are  humorously 
shown  up,  as  the  Saturday  Review  knows 
so  well  how  to  do  the  thing,  so  well  indeed 
that  we  rather  enjoy  it  ourselves  because 
we  Hke  "to  have  it  done  as  well  as  possible," 
if  it  must  be  done  at  all.  Although  the 
writer  does  not  personally  desire  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system  into  England,  be- 
cause "tliat  he  would  rather  read  than 
hear  the  best  lectures  ever  delivered, 
and  would  much  rather  neither  read  nor 
hear  the  great  majority,"  he  yet  allows  that 
the  taste  is  highly  creditable  to  the  country. 
Then  he  speaks  of  that* sheer,  unadulterat- 
ed "sluggishness  of  mind  which  makes  even 
such  mild  intellectual  dissipation  impossi- 
ble, because  the  audience  are  below  it"  It 
seems,  somewhat  like  reflecting  upon  his 
own  countrymen.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
wait  with  impatience  "  to  see  that  provin- 
cial mind  stirred  to*  emulation,  and  their 
appetite  for  knowledge  excited,"  scarcely 
hoping,  however,  that  in  gratiiying  it  "with 
materials  of  a  superior  order  "  it  will  deign 
to  employ  the  efforts  of  the  Lyceum  Maga- 
zine or  even  to  call  upon  the  distinguished 
performers  of  its  own,  who  are  not  "so 
highly  esteemed  here  as  beyond  the  At- 
lantic." 

In  good  earnest  the  lecture  force  is  in 
the  field.  The  old  courses  still  flourish 
and  new  ones  are  formed.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  a  mania  for  lecturing  and  read- 
ing, especially  among  the  authors.  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  giving  readings  as  also  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  a  singularity  for  a  lady  to 
read  or  lecture,  ere  long  the  exception  will 
be  the  lady  who  doesn't  do  either.  Is  a 
person  remarkable  in  any  way  or  for  any- 
thing, directly  we  hear  that  he  or  she  is  go- 
ing to  lecture  or  to  read.  We  do  not  pro- 
nounce upon  the  custom,  we  merely  men- 
tion the  circumstance.    The  politician,  the 
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temperance  orator,  the  poet,  the  humorist, 
the  divine,  the  author,  the  philosopher,  the 
essayist,  the  woman  sul&age  advocate  and 
the  anti-woman  suffrage  advocate  all  occu- 
py the  platform.  Among  such  a  variety  of 
talent  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  did 
not  have  some  of  a  superior  order,  so  on 
the  whole  the  lecture-goers  are  promised  a 
fair  treat  for  the  winter. 


ONE  MORE. 

We  are  very  much  pained  to  hear  of  the 
affliction  of  Mrs.  Soule  in  the  loss  of  her 
youngest  son  Eugene,  aged  twenty-three 
years.  Much  of  sorrow  and  trial  has  the 
mother  been  called  upon  to  bear.  En- 
durance and  suffering  have  been  often  the 
means  by  which  she  has  been  called  upon 
to  do  her  work.  As  she  has  done  in  the 
past  she  will  do  now,  suffer  and  be  strong. 
We  offer  her  our  sympathies  ;  strength  and 
comfort  we  know  full  well  she  draws  from 
a  higher  source.  We  give  here  this  out- 
pouring of  her  heart  more  touching  than 
anything  we  can  say. 

I  was  counting  up  my  treasures — 

Not  those  of  silver  or  gold  — 
For  a  tender  and  loving  Father 

Doth  wisely  them  all  withhold  ;— 
But  my  treasures  laid  up  in  Heaven, 

And  guarded  by  angel  hands, 
More  precious  than  pearls  from  the  ocean, 

Or  gems  from  the  Orient's  sands. 

I  counted  them  up —but  slowly — 

And  with  gentle  and  reverent  care, 
As  a  nun  might  the  beads  she  dierisbed 

Because  of  a  blessing  rare ; 
And  often  I  stopped  to  wonder 

If  I  should  know  them  Above, 
And  who  would  be  first  to  greet  mt 

In  that  Land  of  light  and  love. 

I  counted  the  sister  and  brother 

Whose  &ces  I  never  knew, 
Who  were  gathered  as  are  some  flom-ers 

Ere  the  sun  has  drank  the  dew. 
And  then  that  dear  little  sister 

Whom  my  childish  life  did  bless, 
And  whom  'twas  my  joy  to  fondle 

And  soothe  with  a  sweet  caress. 

And  that  gentle  and  beauteous  sister— 

A  maiden  erf*  rarest  grace — 
Who  bore  ere  she  left  us  for  heaven, 

The  look  of  an  angel  face. 
And  then,  the  dear  fiither  and  mother, 

Whose  life,  so  tender  and  true, 
Was  like  a  psalm  sung  by  a  poet, 

Or  a  sky  of  cloudless  blue. 


More  predoos  still  the  treasures, 

Dearer  than  tongue  can  tell, 
This  one  is  linked  to  a  holy  sound, 

The  peal  of  the  marriage  belL 
And  this,  my  golden-haired  darling  — 

Peace,  peace,  mothei-heart,  be  still  I 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  sweet  Bible  wcmU, 

Not  mine,  but  my  Father's  will  I 

So  I  counted  up  my  treasures, 

Counted  again  and  again, 
And  with  trembling  lips,  each  time,  I  said, 

Seftly  and  sadly  —  A  mtn. 
And  often  I  stopped  to  wonder 

If  I  should  know  them  Above, 
And  who  would  be  first  to  greet  me 

In  that  Land  of  lig^t  and  love. 

But  suddenly  as  I  was  counting, 

A  mist  came  over  my  eyes, 
And  I  held  txAh  hands  against  my  heart 

As  when  a  loved  one  dies :  < 
And  I  would  not,  could  not  count  that  0tu  - 

Peace,  peace,  mother  heart,  be  still  — 
So  sad,  so  sudden,  how  could  I  say 

Not  mine,  but  my  Fathei's  will  I 

0  my  treasures,  my  treasures  in  heaven  I 
As  the  diver  lines  whiten  my  hair, 

1  count  up  the  years  that  are  finished, 
The  years  of  my  toil  and  my  care, 

And  pray  that  my  Father  will  give  me 
The  strength  to  be  patient,  and  wait^ 

Till  in  His  own  time  He  doth  call  me 
To  enter  the  "  Beautiful  Gate." 


BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Publishers  of  Old  and  New  are  to 
be  for  the  next  six  months  more  than  ever 
benefactors  of  the  public.  With  no  abate- 
ment of  Its  ordinary  excellence  they  give 
us  the  grand  addition  of  a  series  of  papers 
by  James  Martineau  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  general  theme  of  Nature  and 
Providence  now  engrossing  the  profound- 
est  religious  and  philosophical  thought  of 
the  age.  It  need  not  be  said  which  side  of 
the  great  discussion  Martineau  takes, — 
that  as  opposed  to  the  merely  scientific 
philosophy  he  maintains  the  reality  of  a 
personal  Providence  immanent  in  Nature 
and  the  af&irs  of  men,  and  to  the  Christian 
believer  at  least,  his  arguments  appear  un- 
answerable. The  two  papers  on  "  God  in 
and  Nature"  already  issued  in  the  July 
and  August  numbers  are  we  believe  the 
most  completely  satisfatory  of  anything  that 
has  ever  appeared  from  this  side  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Stirring  and  deep  in  thought, 
clear  as  crystal  in  expression,  with  that 
easy  mastery  of  all  the  graces  of  style 
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which  is  the  unconscious  effloressence  of 
of  faculties  trained  to  their  utmost,  these 
articles  are  an  intellectual  delight  as  well  as 
a  moral  tonic.  They  tax  the  attention  to 
the  utmost,  but  the  toughness  is  in  the 
problem  itself,  not  as  is  often  the  case,  in 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The 
mind  feels  itself  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
great  intellects  of  earth  and  is  borne  aloft 
on  the  strong  wings  of  thought  until  it  is 
ready  to  speak  for  the  author  those  sublime 
yet  reverent  words,  "Almighty  God,  I 
think  thy  thoughts  after  Thee  !  " 

Many  have  expressed  the  wish  that  Mar- 
tineau  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
earlier  literary  work  to  reviews  and  criti- 
cism of  the  thoughts  of  others,  might  be- 
fore he  died  turn  his  attention  to  the  more 
complete  expression  of  his  own  thought, — 
might  leave  at  least  one  systematic  and 
original  work  as  the  monument  of  his  ben- 
eficent genius.  This  series  of  papers  prom- 
ises to  be  that  work.  They  will  make  this 
volume  of  Oid  and  New  distinguished 
above  its  predecessors,  and  richly  repay 
every  reader  for  his  subscription.  We  have 
no  intention  to  make  this  recommendation 
so  strong  that  our  reader  drop  his  own 
magazine  in  his  zeal  for  that,  but  if  after 
this  he  has  room  for  another  we  commend 
the  Old  and  New  to  bis  attention.  In  de- 
fault of  the  year's  subscription,  however,  he 
may  console  himself  with  the  certainty  of 
Martineau  in  book  form  by  and  by. 

— The  Rev.  Mr.  Goodspeed,  Baptist  cler- 
gyman of  Chicago  has  made  a  large  illus- 
trated volume  with  a  voluminous  title  page, 
the  gist  of  which  is  The  Great  Fires  of 
Chicago  and  the  West,  The  feet  that  it 
is  sold  only  by  subscription  is  a  little  sus- 
picious and  we  find  on  examination  that  it 
is  like  too  many  subscription  books — thick- 
ly padded  from  other  writers.  The  person- 
al narratives  published  in  the  papers  at  the 
time,  and  the  letters  of  leading  newspaper 
correspondents,  already  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  make  by  far  the  greater  share 
of  the  contents.  The  woodcuts,  especially 
those  of  public  buildings  and  prominent 
ruins  after  the  fire,  add  something  to  the 
value  of  the  work :  while  if  there  be  any 
reader  to  whom  all  this  is  not  a  twice-told 
tale  he  may  gain  some  interesting  informa- 


tion in  regard  to  the  fire.  The  book  is 
semi-religious  in  tone,  and  has  an  "  evan- 
gelical "  bias  as  strong  as  it  is  perhaps  un- 
conscious. For  example  the  "  instructive 
Contrast "  between  Brother  -Moody's  rush- 
ing back  into  his  bunting  library  to  seize 
his  Bible,  and  the  remark  of  a  leading  lib- 
eral minister  on  the  ruins  of  his  church, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  thank  God  for, — 
which  latter  is,  we  suspect,  apochryphal. 
This  may  suffice  for  us  to  suggest  to  the 
reader  that  if  any  sufferer  from  the  fire 
comes  round  to  sell  him  the  book,  let  him 
buy  it  if  he  will  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferer, 
but  not  on  the  merits  of  the  work.  He  can 
do  better  on  that  subject^ 

—The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Octo- 
ber is  full  of  variety.  There  is  matter  that 
will  interest  every  one.  We  should  be  a 
wise  people  if  we  read  and  digest  all  that  is 
written  for  us.  Small  excuse  have  we  for 
ignorance  of  ourselves,  of  aught  in  the  air, 
the  earth,  or  the  sea.  Light  and  darkness 
should  be  equally  clear  to  us,  and  water  and 
coal  equally  familiar,  and  plants  and  planets 
need  be  no  longer  mysterious.  And  these 
things  are  all  made  not  only  instructive  but 
interesting.  A  magazine  should  be  success- 
ful that  does  all  this.  So  we  wish  prosper- 
ity to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  havej  received  the  Atlantic  and 
Yonng  Folks  for  October,  but  too  late  to 
give  an  extended  notice.  Glancing  through 
the  table  of  contents  we  are  sure  that  the 
articles  are  as  interesting  as  ever.  The 
poetry  in  the  Atlantic  is  uncommonly  good. 
It  is  by  Hjalman  Hyjorth,  Marian  Douglass, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Lucy  Larcom.  Fiction, 
science,  literature,  music,  art,  and  lastly 
politics  are  all  represented.  The  Young 
Folks  is  interesting  even  to  the  Old  Folks. 
J.  Osgood  &  Co. 


LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 
—  It  is  said  that  the  coming  musical  sea- 
son will  surpass  even  the  past  year.  For 
opera  we  are  to  have  an  Italian  troupe  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  Jarrett 
of  London,  who  was  Mile.  Nilsson's  agent, 
and  also  Max  Maretzek.  Madame  Lucca 
is  of  the  company,  as  also  Miss  Qara  Louise 
Kellogg.    This  troupe  inchides  thrcLe_  new 
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operas  as  also  those  long  familiar  to  the 
public. 

There  is  to  be  also  three  concert  troupes. 
The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Grau  who  presents 
the  names  of  Anton  Rubenstein,  famous 
both  as  composer  and  pianist,  the  German 
violinist  Wieniawske,  Mile.  Liebhart  an 
eminent  soprano,  Mile.  Orgenyi,  a  contralto. 
Max  Strakosch  has  also  a  concert  troupe 
with  the  well  known  names  of  Mile.  Car- 
lotta  Patti  and  Miss  Annie  Louise  Carey. 
In  the  third  organization  is  Madame  Ru- 
dersdorf  who  will  appear  in  concerts  at  the 
Music  Hall  early  in  the  season.  For  in- 
strumental music  there  will  be  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his,  magnificent  orchestra. 
Also  the  Harvard  Musical  Asssociation. 
Mr.  Dwight  promises  that  the  orchestra 
will  be  made  up  with  great  care,  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn  will  act  as  conductor  and  Mr.  Eichberg 
as  leader  of  the  violins.  No  announcement 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  oratories, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  but  some  of  the  best 
will  be  carefully  rehearsed  and  presented 
during  the  winter. 

—  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  only 
a  single  competitor,  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington,  in  which  there  are  a 
few  more  thousand  books  than  in  Boston 
Library.  For  the  purpose  of  the  general 
scholar  there  is  no  library  in  the  two  con- 
tinents which  can  compare  with  this,  its 
average  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  ten 
thousand  volumes  a  year.  It  is  a  circulat- 
ing as  well  as  a  reference  library,  the  clas- 
sics can  be  "taken  out"  as  well  as  the 
flimsiest  fiction-  No  matter  what  the 
wants  of  the  applicant,  an  Italian  scholar 
for  Dant^,  or  a  school-boy  for  Oliver  Op- 
tic's, both  are  supplied.  Every  one  can 
be  suited,  student  or  hod-carrier.  But 
though  it  has  all  novels  and  all  novelties,  it 
has  amassed  the  most  solid  works  that  have 
ever  before  in  the  United  States  been  as- 
sembled in  one  building.  But  yet,  not- 
withstanding all,  as  "  a  humble  individual " 
we  would  ask  if  it  would  be  any  more  than 
just  for  people  doing  business  in  Boston 
and  paying  taxes  in  Boston  and  spending 
half  their  lives  there,  being  virtually  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  to  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  books  from  this  library  which  they 
must  help  support 


—  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  favorable  to  that  system.  Unless 
there  be  good  reason  why  young  women, 
should  no^  receive  their  education  at  Har- 
vard University,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  educated  there.  At  Cambridge 
is  all  the  material  and  personal  conditions 
of  the  best  education.  If  there  were  a 
thousand  young  women  as  well  as  young 
men,  they  would  increase  the  means  of  the 
University  and  its  power  of  usefulness.  A 
Professor  can  lecture  to  two  hundred  per- 
sons as  easily  as  to  one  hundred,  libraries, 
museums,  cabinets,  can  be  used  by  larger 
numbers  without  proportionally  Increased 
expense ;  so  on  the  whole,  unless  good 
reasons  can  be  given  to  the  contrary,  why 
should  not  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
University  send  their  daughters  there  as 
well  as  their  sons  ?  This  system  of  co-ed- 
ucation is  not  a  new  thing — it  has  been 
tried  for  a  long  time  in  High  and  Normal 
Schoc^  and  has  been  proved  successfuL 
The  head  of  the  Normal  School  at  Salem 
says,  '^  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  young 
men  and  young  women  study  better,  "be- 
have better,  and  are  in  every  way  benefited 
by  being  together  in  the  high  schools." 
Andrew  D.  White's  report  to  the  trustees 
of  Cornell  University  says,  that  the  evidence 
from  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  in  New 
York,  where  co-education  has  been  tried  for 
years,  is  all  in  its  £eivor.  The  Honorable 
Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  for  thirty-two  years 
the  successful  principal  of  some  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State,  and  also  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  York  which  brought  him  into  rela- 
tions with  every  academy  and  high  school 
in  the  State,  writes  to  the  effect,  that  all  his 
experience  in  teaching  has  been  in  institu- 
tions to  which  both  sexes  were  admitted, 
and  his  testimony  is,  that  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  is  £civorable  to  good  order  and 
discipline ;  it  exerts  a  mutual  stimulating 
influence  on  scholarship,  there  has  been  no 
more  scandal  under  this  system  than  in 
schools  limited  to  one  sex.  Principal  Arm- 
strong says  his  observation  shows  that  the 
morals  of  the  students  of  either  sex  deterio- 
rate in  proportion  to  the  rigor  of  the  sep- 
eration  of  the  sexes,  and  that  where  the 
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freedom  of  intercourse  is  the  same  as  in  a 
well  regulated  family,  there  b  the  most  or- 
derly, studious  and  happy  school. 

With  regard  to  mixed  education  in  col- 
leges, the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor  reports  through  Charles  H.  Brigham 
in  favor  of  the  scholarship  of  young  women, 
the  experiment  is  thoroughly  successful. 
President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin  testifies  that 
none  of  the  evils  predicted  have  ensued  from 
the  working  of  this  system.  The  objection 
that  matrimonial  engagements  would  be 
formed  by  those  thus  brotight  together, 
is  hardly  allowed  to  be  an  objection.  The 
circumstances  for  such  engagements  are  as 
favorable  when  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men meet  for  study  as  for  gayety.  It  would 
be  as  well  for  the  success  of  such  unions 
that  something  of  the  mind  and  character 
should  be  revealed  as  they  are  by  studying 
together,  as  that  only  the  powers  of  pleas- 
ing should  be  known. 

Furthermore,  this  method  of  education  is 
particularly  applicable  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity because  the  system  ot  elective  study  is 
80  largely  adopted  therein.  The  only  doubt 
seems  to  be  whether  the  time  has  yet  come 
for  introducing  this  system  at  Cambridge. 
But  the  system  is  good,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  modern  society,  and  in 
practice  it  has  worked  well,  and  the  sooner 
it  can  be  introduced  in  Cambridge  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  University. 

—  Dr.  Temple,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
an  address  before  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
art,  says  it  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance, that  for  centuries  past  science  and 
Christianity  have  been  given  to  the  same 
nations.  The  Christian  nations  take  the 
lead  in  science.  There  must  be  some  deep 
connection  between  science  and  Chris- 
tianity, between  truth  given  by  reason  and 
truth  by  revelation,  between  the  knowledge 
of  God's  works  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
word.  The  scientific  spirit  and  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  must  have  something  in  com- 
mon, and  the  reason  is,  that  both  are  from 
the  same  giver.  The  scientihc  spirit  is  in- 
consistent with  all  narrowness  and  will  as- 
suredly work  out  its  own  reconciliation  with 
all  else  that  man  has  reason  to  value.  In 
its  progress  men  may  have  to  part  with 


cherished  ideas  which  now  seem  of  vital 
importance,  but  far  from  touching  the 
inner  substance  of  the  highest  truth  it  will 
end  with  giving  that  truth  immeasurably 
greater  strength.  Superstition  cannot  live 
with  a  scientific  spirit,  it  challenges  all  old 
traditions  admitting  them  only  as  evidence 
of  past  beliefs  and  possibly  results  of  past 
observations.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  science  is  want  of  faith.  All 
knowledge  comes  from  God,  and  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  feel  fears  or  be  disquieted 
if  the  results  of  science  seem  to  be  alarm-> 
ing.  God  knows  how  to  take  care  of  his 
own  truth,  in  the  end  all  truth  will  be  found 
harmonious.  No  science  will  fail  to  ren- 
der the  service  its  Maker  intended  it  to 
render,  nor  fail  to  bring  man  to  clearer 
ideas  of  himself,  nor  fail  to  make  religion 
stronger,  more  deeply  grounded  on  the 
convictions  of  men  than  ever  before. 

—  There  is  a  society  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Queen  of  England  known  as  the 
"  Albert  Press,"  that  has  for  its  object  the 
encouraging  and  promoting  the  study  of 
decorative  art  among  women.  It  has  in- 
stituted annual  distribution  of  prizes  and 
opened  a  gallery  of  exhibition  in  London. 
Here  compositions  in  the  most  beautiful 
styles  are  seen,  where  imagination  and  ar- 
tistic taste  are  joined  to  great  executional 
finish.  In  1864  Miss  Slack  exhibited  some 
fine  illustrations,  in  colors,  of  scenes  from 
"  Idyls  of  the  King,"  which  the  Queen  pur- 
chased for  the  royal  apartments.  Miss 
Hopkins  gave  a  beautiful  colored  illustra- 
tion of  the  '*  Reaper  and  the  Flowers.  Be- 
side this  branch  of  industry,  there  are 
works  in  leather,  and  also  flowers  and  fruit 
made  of  India  rubber,  which  fastened  upon 
frames  of  wood  or  metal  and  then  varnished 
and  painted  to  imitate  nature,  are  used  as 
frames  for  oval  mirrors  or  pictures. 

—  Also  there  is  George  MacDonald  the 
novelist,  who  was  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
order,  but  must  we  imagine  if  he  believes 
in  what  he  asserts  in  his  books  be  reckoned 
among  those  open  to  censure.  He  will  be 
among  us  soon,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
he  will  render  himself  as  obnoxious  as  did 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight  when  he  preached  in 
Rev.  James  Martineau's  pulpjt. 
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— It  is  found  that  in  the  English  schools, 
and  possibly  also  in  our  own,  that  the  ar- 
rangmcnts  for  light  are  more  or  less  inju- 
rious to  the  organs  of  sight.  The  changes 
of  the  visual  organ  developed  in  school-life» 
are  decrease  of  the  range  of  vision,  de- 
crease of  the  acuteness  of  vision,  and  of 
the  endurance  ot  vision.  The  first  is  short- 
sightedness which  is  often  developed  in 
schooMife — sometimes  from  an  ^inherited 
predisposition  to  it,  developed  according  to 
circumstances.  The  secondis  the  result  of 
positive  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  is  often 
produced  by  unsuitable  arrangements  for 
work,  disturbing  the  common  action  of  the 
two  eyes.  Decrease  of  endurance  of  vision 
arises  from  two  causes.  One  can  be  cor- 
rected by  convex  glasses,  the  other  is  a  de- 
fect caused  by  unsuitable  arrangements  for 
work.  To  obviate  these  evils  the  light 
should  fall  upon  the  table  from  the  left 
hand  side  and  as  much  as  possible  from 
above.  The  students  should  sit  straight 
and  not  have  the  book  nearer  the  eye  than 
ten  inches.  The  proper  light  is  most  easily 
obtained  in  a  class-room  of  an  oblong  shape, 
the  windows  being.in  one  of  the  long  sides, 
the  desks  arranged  parallel  to  the  short 
walls,  so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  left  side. 
The  desk  of  the  master  near  the  other  short 
wall. 


NOTES. 

—  There  seems  to  be  great  commotion 
and  trouble  among  the  divines  in  England. 
Some  find  themselves  considered  dissenters 
before  they  know  it  themselves.  The  Free 
Church  Presbytery  censure  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knight  for  occupying  Mr.  Martineau's  pul- 
pit, and  require  Mr.  Knight  to  hold  that 
Unitarianism  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  he  cannot  see  as  they 
wish  and  refuses  to  admit  that  he  committed 
any  offence  by  preaching  for  the  distin- 
guished Unitarian.  Altogether  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians  find  themselves  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position.  They  are  often  con- 
founded with  Unitarians  and  represented 
as  such  and  many  of  their  houses  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Unitarians.  The 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  chaplain  to  the 


Queen  has  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled, 
**  Christ  in  Modern  Life,"  which  a  writer 
in  the  CoHgregafionalis t  cnXxcists  under  the 
heading  "  Universalism  in  the  English 
Church,"  and  says,  that  it  affords  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  results  of  abandoning  the 
Bible,  and  evolving  one's  theology  out  of 
his  own  consciousness.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say  as  proof  of  his  terrible  falling 
away,  that  one  new  form  his  Christianity 
takes  on,  is  that  "  Forgiveness  of  sins  is 
not  in  taking  away  punishment;  but  iti 
changing  the  heart  with  which  to  meet  pun- 
ishment. We  see  pardon  and  forgiveness 
in  nature.  She  redeems  her  evil  when  she 
make  fertile  soil  from  the  ashes  of  the  vol- 
cano." He  considers  the  popularity  of  the 
preacher  owing  to  the  hopefulness  of  his 
preaching.  His  cheerful  prophecies,  his 
deep  sympathy  with  man  are  attractive 
features  in  his  teaching  and  are  much  more 
welcome  than  the  doctrine  that  the  world 
is  growing  worse.  Mr.  Brooke,  the  article 
goes  on  to  say,  is  a  brilliant  writer  and  de- 
ludes many  into  the  belief  that  it  is  the  true 
gospel  they  are  hearing.  But  he  drops 
nearly  all  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  relies  on  the  truths  of  natural  religion, 
or  upon  emphatic  utterances  of  subordinate 
truths  of  the  Christian  system,  and  so 
preaches  to  say  the  least  a  feeble  gospel 
and  will  never  move  the  world. 

— A  lady  travelling  in  England  speaks 
of  going  toyhear  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall 
preach.  The  audience  was  large  and  popu- 
lar, but  the  sermon  seemed  wordy  full  of 
Scriptural  quotations  and  childish  in  argu- 
ment. There  seemed  to  be  an  absence  of 
any  large  and  intelligent  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  manner  was  less 
simple  and  devout  than  would  have  been 
expected.  The  same  writer  also  speaks  of 
going  to  the  French  Walloon  Church. 
Their  worship  was  very  austere  and  formaL 
Strangers  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  after 
the  service  had  begun,  although  a  woman 
took  pity  on  her  party,  and  finding  they 
were  to  stay  through  the  service  motioned 
them  into  a  pew,  after  assuring  herself  that 
the  minister  was  not  looking.  But  the  gen- 
tlemen were  not  allowed  to  sit  with  the  la- 
dies. 
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— Co-operative  kitchens  do  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  general  use,  and  some  one 
suggests  that  the  public  attention  be  turned 
to  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  teach- 
ing the  art  of  cooking,  making  a  specialty 
of  good  bread.  Why  is  it  not  within  the 
province  of  our  school  committee  or  other 
city  authorities  to  establish  such  a  school  ? 
Its  benefits  need  not  be  confined  to  pro- 
fessional cooks,  all  young  ladies  graduating 
from  the  common  school  should  receive  a 
term  in  this  uncommon  school.  The  ex- 
periment need  not  be  costly  as  the  city  in- 
stitutions could  thereby  be  supplied  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  in  any  other  way.  Profess- 
or Blofs  teaching,  did  not  meet  thegener- 
wants  of  the  community,  but  it  need  not  be 
inferred  from  this  that  teaching  the  art  of 
cookery  would  not  be  practicable. 

—  Tagliano,  having  lost  her  fortunes  in 
the  Franco  German  war  is  now  giving 
dancing  lessons  in  London.  She  is  the 
widow  of  a  French  nobleman.  Count  Gilbert 
Du  Voisins,  is  very  bright,  active,  and 
charming  in  manner,  and  speaks  several 
languages. 

—  It  is  said  that  Rosa  Bonheur  intends 
to  visit  the  United  States  within  the  next 
twelve  months. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

. . .  .We  have  not  been  able  to  open  a  paper 
for  the  last  month  without  coming  upon  the 
names  of  Dr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Stanley. 
But  the  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  Mr. 
Stanley's  narrative  is  authentic,  and  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  doubting  it  than  there 
is  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  any  man- 
uscript one  has  not  seen  written.  It  is 
well  known  that  Stanley  has  received  a  sil- 
ver snuff-box  from  the  queen.  When  the 
small  parcel  was  brought  to  him  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  it.  The  outer  covering  was 
of  stiff  paper,  succeeded  by  layers  ot  silver 
paper  round  something  which  felt  soft,  he 
thought  some  one  had  sent  him  a  cake  for 
fun.  The  gorgeous  snuff-box  was  in  a  case  of 
blue  velvet.  The  box  is  an  oblong  of  dark 
blue  enamel,  with  the  letters  V.  R.  in  good 
sized  diamonds  in  the  centre  of  the  lid, 
round  this  is  a  ring  of  diamonds  of  a  larger 


size  yet,  and  its  value  cannot  be  less  than 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  snuff-box  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  present  of 
kings  to  those  whom  they  delight  to  hon- 
or, and  a  jewelled  snuff-box  is  regarded  by 
all  in  the  habit  of  receiving  presents  from 
crowned  heads  as  the  most  appropriate 
gift. 

....The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mu- 
sical Festival  in  order  to  cover  their  losses, 
hesitated  between  a  series  of  musical  and 
other  entertainments,  and  a  lottery  and 
concert  combined.  But  we  believe  that 
now  it  stands  that  there  is  to  be  a  number 
of  concerts  and  a  ball  the  seventeenth  of 
October  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  who 
not  only  has  not  received  anything  for  his 
services,  but  gave  the  labor  of  nearly  two , 
years  to  the  enterprize.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  public  would  respond  to  any  lawful 
means  to  testify  its  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  executive  committee  and  the 
extraordmary  services  of  Mr.  Gilmore. 

.  ^.  .The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  recom- 
mend through  its  secretary  to  take  action 
prohibiting  women  from  entering  their  pul- 
pits or  teaching  in  their  public  assemblies 
and  Presbyteries  throughout  the  land  are 
requested  to  act  in  concert.  This  body  ad- 
mits to  its  pulpit  all  whom  they  think  duly 
qualified,  aud  would  scorn  to  refuse  the  lib- 
erty of  speech  to  a  class,  rich  or  poor,  black 
or  white,  will  they  be  able  or  will  it  be  ad- 
visal  for  them  thus  to  shut  out  women  from 
their  public  assemblies  ?  They  are  help- 
ing to  do  the  best  work  of  to-day.  If  the 
Brooklyn  Presbytery  and  the  General  As- 
sembly and  all  the  little  Assemblies  are  not 
willing  the  world  should  move,  they  must 
rise  up  quickly  and  stop  it  before  it  is  too 
late,  if  indeed  that  time  has  not  already 
come. 

. . .  .The  Alabama  controversy  is  ended 
and  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  is  to 
be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  decision,  England 
has  been  guilty  of  that  breach  of  neutrality 
with  which  we  charged  her  and  the  Geneva 
award  is  a  substantial  vindication  of  that 
long,  resolute  protest  and  demand  for  repa- 
ration we  have  made  so  persistently.    The 
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sum  awarded  is  about  eighty-six  per  cent  of 
the  amount  claimed  and  we  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  England  takes  to  herself  com- 
fort, and  claims  that  she  is  not  morally  to 
blame,  and  that  the  award  disproves  the  un- 
just accusations  of  unfriendliness,  made  in 
the  American  case.  She  should  not  be 
grudged  all  the  consolation  which  can  be  got 
from  the  decision.  Much  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Adams.  In  all  stages  of  the  aflair  he  has 
acted  with  wisdom,  skill  and  dignity,  hon- 
esty and  impartiality,  while  his  'personal 
character  has  secured  to  us  that  considera- 
tion in  English  diplomatic  circles  which 
might  not  have  otherwise  been  so  easily 
conceded  to  us. 

•  •  •  'We  have  terrible  accounts  of  the  fam- 
ine in  Persia,  and  there  seem  to  be  some  like- 
lihoods of  a  calamity  awful  to  contemplate, 
but  one  which  we  hope  will  prove  to  be 
impossible  in  this  era  of  civilization,  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  nation  for  lack  of  food.  The 
cause  of  this  state  ot  things,  we  are  told,  is 
in  a  measure  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  trees. 
Man  destroys  the  trees,  the  absence  of  trees 
brings  drought,  droughts  diminishing  the 
producing  power  of  the  ground,  finally  des- 
troy it  entirely,  consequently  the  popula- 
tion dwindles.  Spain  is  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple, it  had  once  forty  millions  of  people,  and 
was  fertile  and  prosperous,  now  it  has  only 
sixteen  millions  of  people  and  is  not  half 
under  cultivation.  Persia  was  once  power- 
ful, it  is  now  almost  a  wilderness,  and  its 
population  of  two  millions  is  perishing  from 
funine  caused  by  a  three  years'  drought 
Having  neither  common  roads  nor  railroads. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  charity  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  reach  it.  It  be- 
hooves us,  then  before  it  be  too  late,  to 
look  after  our  trees. 

. . .  .The  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors 
at  Berlin  is  designed,  it  is  said,  to  secure 
<<  the  maintainance  of  a  peaceful  and  settled 
condition  of  things  for  Europe,  and  to  show 
that  the  three  powers  accept  the  new  order 


of  things  growing  out  of  the  German  battle- 
fields. This  no  doubt  is  the  design  of  Ger- 
many, whether  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
emperors  will  meet  her  desires,  Bismarck 
himself  can  hardly  know.  It  would  seem 
that  no  definite  settlement  could  be  made 
without  an  understanding  as  to  the  East- 
em  question.  Russia's  only  motive  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  would  be  her  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  provinces  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  in  this  she  would  encounter  the 
opposition  of  Austria  and  Germany  and 
must  look  to  France  for  help.  This  possi- 
ble conjunction  seems  at  present  the  most 
likely  to  menace  peace.  It  may  be  that  the 
crowned  heads  may  have  a  common  im- 
pulse to  check  the  republican  impulse  to 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic gives  powerful  aid.  There  is  also  a 
likelihood,  that  the  aggressive  attitude  of 
papacy  may  come  up  for  treatment  in  which 
Greek  Russia  and  Liberal  Germany  might 
find  common  ground.  In  all  respects  it  is 
a  fine  topic  for  speculation. 

Judging  from  a  letter  from  a  Berlin  cor- 
respondent this  meeting  must  be  a  great 
event  in  that  city.  There  will  be  emperors 
and  their  families  and  their  ministers,  and 
grand-dukes  and  adjutant-generals,  and 
arch-dukes  and  counts,  the  chief  of  gend- 
armes, physicians  and  kings,  and  there  will 
be  a  great  parade,  manoeuvring  of  troops^ 
a  great  gala  opera,  and  after  it  a  monster 
Lappenstrich,  with  725  musicians  and  350 
drummers  and  pipers. 

....  In  Europe  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  is 
a  terrible  power.  Its  aim  is  to  weaken  and 
undermine  civil  institutions.  It  is  autocrat- 
ic and  despotic  allied  with  religious  bigotry, 
and  everything  destructive.  It  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  render  civil  society  weaker  than 
the  Roman  Church.  It  is  said  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  alliance  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Internationals,  for  both  are  fanat- 
icisms, and  are  content  first  to  destroy  so 
that  afterwards  they  can  build. 
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An  Indian  Summer  Revery. 

Visions  of  days  that  are  past, 

Behold,  I  wait  for  you  here  ; 
For  Autumn  with  ruthless  hand  has  cast 

The  gleam  of  his  quivering  spear  ; 
And  my  spirit  is  overfilled  at  last 

With  the  old  wine  of  the  year. 
And  I  long  for  that  old,  old  home 

That  stands  among  the  hills, 
Where  the  west  wind  wanders  up  and  down, 

And  the  heart  of  the  woodland  thrills. 
But  ever  my  spirit  fills 

With  an  inward  sense  of  pain  ; 
For  the  wind's  low  song  in  those  distant  hills, 

I  never  shall  hear  again. 
All  day  has  the  dying  wood 

Its  lite  in  color  flung  down, — 
Crimson,  dyed  with  its  own  bright  blood, 

Flashing  golden  and  brown  ; 
Red  from  the  heart  of  the  maple  good 

Gold  from  the  elm*s  bright  crown. 
All  day  has  the  pageant  swept 

Its  bright  hues  through  the  air  ; 
All  day  has  the  low  wind  kept 

Its  requiem  of  despair, 
For  the  bright  hillside  where  the  sunlight  slept, 

And  the  branches  brown  and  bare. 
Fallen  as  your  wild  wealth  free, 

My  heart-hopes  scattered  lie  ; 
Waiting,  O  wood,  for  the  snow-robe  are  we, 

Waiting,  both  you  and  I  ; 
Earth  gathers  the  treasure  of  youth  and  tree, 

But  the  snow-robe  comes  from  on  high  ! 
And  my  spirit  fills  and  thrills. 

For  I  hear  new  music  pour  ; 
And  the  song  of  the  everlasting  hills  ^  ^ 

Shall  be  heard  forcvermore.  Mary  E.  Nuttin^OO^V^ 
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Our  Ideal  of  the  Perfect. 


THE  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  com- 
ing of  "  that  which  is  perfect  "  when 
we  shall  attain  unto  "  the  stature  of  perfect 
men  in  Christ  Jesus."  This  is  a  glorious 
prophecy  which  falls  in  with  the  intuitive 
sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  We  all  sigh 
.  for  "  the  good  time  coming."  We  long  for 
the  realization  of  "the  perfect."  We  want 
to  see  the  good  triumph  and  harmony  re- 
stored. 

We  wish  to  point  out  the  unison  of  this 
intuitive  sentiment  of  the  mind  with  the  ob- 
jective realities  of  the  present  and  the  glo- 
rious prophecies  of  the  future. 

We  claim  that  each  person  has  an  idekl 
of  perfection  in  his  mind,  and  this  leads  him 
to  look  with  feelings  of  pain  and  dissatis- 
faction upon  a  plan  unfulhlled  or  a  piece  of 
work  uncompleted.  We  wish  to  illustrate 
this  proposition  by  some  of  the  common 
things  of  life. 

A  man  undertakes  to  build  a  house.  He 
collects  together  his  materials.  He  lays  a 
solid  foundation.  He  begins  to  place  the 
structure  thereon.  He  raises  the  walls. 
He  puts  a  roof  over  the  whole.  He  divides 
off  the  interior  of  the  building  into  apart- 
ments. He  halt  finishes  the  partitions  and 
then  leaves  them.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
completed  and  others  are  not  The  veran- 
dahs are  not  put  up.  The  wings  remain 
untouched.  We  cannot  look  upon  such  a 
structure  with*  pleasure.  We  are  led  to 
compare  the  design  of  the  maker  with  the 
present  condition  of  his  work,  and  we  turn 
from  it  with  pain.  The  scene  violates  our 
sense  of  completeness. 

We  commence  a  journey.  We  have 
formed  our  plans.  We  are  going  to  visit  a 
friend  here  and  another  there.  We  design 
to  spend  several  weeks  at  a  watering-place. 
We  enlarge  our  sphere  of  vision.  We  shall 
set  our  eyes  on  feudal  castles,  Roman  am- 
phitheatres, terraced  vineyards,  Alpine 
glaciers  and  majestic  heights.  We  shall 
enter  cathedrals  rich  in  columns,  lofty 
arches,  domes  and  spires ;  art  galleries  filled 
with  life-like  statues,  busts,  gems,  vases, 
antiquarian  relics,  and  paintings  which  are 
the  productions  of  the  greatest  artists  in  the 
world.  'We  shall  hear  the  sweetest  and 


sublimest  strains  of  music  resounding  along 
the  arches,  through  the  aisles  and  corridors 
of  age-consecrated  minster,  ancestral  hall 
and  royal  palace.  But  suddenly  we  stop ! 
We  retrace  our  steps  and  our  dreams  cease ! 
We  have  given  up  our  journey.  Our  imag- 
ination no  longer  revels  in  visions  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  but  droops  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

A  man  begins  to  write  a  book.  He  lays 
out  his  plan.  He  has  a  definite  and  useful 
object  in  view.  At  once  he  goes*  to  work 
resolutely,  but  after  a  while  he  becomes 
tired  of  the  project  He  Ungers.  He  re- 
news his  labor  with  a  faint  heart,  and  finally 
gives  it  up  before  he  has  half  finished  it 
As  we  look  upon  this  firagment  of  the  man's 
work,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  disappointment 
comes  over  us.  There  is  something  here 
that  ought  to  have  been  finished  and  sent 
torth  to  bless  the  world.  In  future  ages 
men  will  examine  it  and  cry  out.  Why  did  he 
not  finish  it  ?  If  a  person  has  anything  in 
his  mind  that  will  benefit  humanity,  we  feel 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  known.  If  a  poem 
has  been  conceived  and  planned  in  the 
mind  of  the  loyal  son  of  genius,  it  ought  to 
be  written  out.  If  a  splendid  strain  of 
music  sounds  in  the  inner  halls  of  a  man's 
soul,  it  should  not  remain  there  like  "  a  pet- 
rified harmony."  The  world  will  be  made 
the  better  for  its  having  been  brought  out 
that  others  also  may  be  thrilled  and  led  on 
to  higher  moods  of  thought  and  feeling. 
With  what  sadness  do  we  read  that  the 
great  Milton  planned  nearly  one  hundred 
epic  poems,  taking  his  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  and  early 
English  history  while  he  actually  completed 
only  two,  "  Pajadise  Lost "  and  "  Paradise 
Regained."  While  we  are  thankful  for 
these,  we  express  our  unavailiag  regrets 
that  the  others  died  with  the  master  genius 
that  planned,  but  never  executed  them. 

But  i^  is,  perhaps,  in  the  fields  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  that  we  find  the  most 
melancholy  ruins  of  works  of  genius  con- 
ceived and  perfected  in  the  mind,  but  only 
partially  executed.  Washington  Allston's 
Belshazzar  is  the  greatest  painting  that 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  Athenaeum  in  Bos- 
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ton,  but  he  lived  not  long  enough  to  com- 
plete it.  The  faces  of  the  king  and  his  at- 
tendants, turned  towards  the  cabalistic 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  growing  pale  at  the 
sight,  are  wonderfully  true  to  life,  but  one 
corner  oX  the  canvas  is  still  bare,  and  it  is 
with  feelings  of  profound  admiration  for  the 
master-genius  of  the  artist  and  of  sadness 
at  the  incompleteness  of  the  work,  that  we 
gaze  upon  it 

Raphael's  "  Transfiguratien  of  Christ,*' 
now  in  the  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome,  by 
some  pronounced  the  finest  oil  painting  in 
the  world,  was  unfinished  when  the  hand  of 
death  paralyzed  that  of  the  ro^^  artist. 
The  painting  jn  its  imperfect  state  was 
placed  over  his  cofiin  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  and  the  intense  sorrow  felt  at  the 
early  death  of  this  promising  son  of  genius 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  sight  of  this 
mute  production  of  his  brush  which  must 
forever  remain  incomplete  ! 

If  every  man  has  his  ideal  of  perfection, 
the  musician,  the  poet,  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  each  specially  has  his,  for  his 
mind  is  formed  for  perfect  harmony.  But 
each  realizes  his  inability  to  embody  in 
material  forms  the  perfect  actualization  of 
his  ideals.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  painter,  who,  feeling  this  inability  to 
exhibit  his  ideals  on  canvas,  exclaimed  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  "  O  that  I  could  paint 
np  to  what  I  see  1 "  With  his  inner  vision 
he  could  see  far  more  than  he  could  repro- 
duce with  brush  and  colors.  So  too  the 
sculptor  who  became  insane  with  this  feel- 
ing of  his  inability  to  embody  his  most  per- 
fect conceptions^  i  n  marble.  H  e  had  formed 
the  ideal  of  a  perfect  female  countenance  in 
his  mind.  He  procured  a  block  of  marble, 
and  wrought  day  and  night.  After  weeks 
and  months  of  assiduous  labor  he  nearly 
attained  that  which  he  sought.  But  it  did 
not  quite  satisfy  him.  He  kept  on,  smooth- 
ing it  off  there  and  touching  it  up  here,  un- 
til finally  the  face  seemed  to  embody  the 
ideal  of  his  soul.  He  grew  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  form  which  he  had  made,  and 
spent  days  in  gazing  upon  the  mute  features. 
But  because  it  would  not  speaky  he,  one 
day,  raised  his  hammer  and  broke  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  I    O  what  would  any  of  us, 


imperfect  mortals,  do,  if  we  should  destroy 
all  our  productions  that  are  not  perfect! 
Alas  for  our  usefulness  upon  the  earth  ! 

Thus  we  have  our  ideal  of  perfection. 
We  wish  to  embody  it  in  some  material 
form,  or  carry  it  out  in  actual  life.  We  fre- 
quently fail.  There  is  a  limit  to  our  attain- 
ments, but  we  are  not  satisfied  until  we 
have  finished  our  work.  We  grieve  over 
our  failure.  If  we  only  perfect  the  plan  in 
the  outer  world,  we  are  content.  Not  till 
then  are  we  satisfied. 

We  wish  to  apply  this  to  God*s  plan  of 
redemption.  He  has  foretold  the  salvation 
of  men.  He  has  revealed  unto  us  the  glo- 
rious truth  that  Jesus  shall  draw  all  men 
unto  himself,  that  all  shall  be  saved  and 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that 
universal  harmony  shall  be  restored  to  this 
sin-lapsed  and  discordant  universe,  and 
that  "  God  shaU  be  all  in  all."  With  this 
and  this  only,  as  the  crowning  result,  will 
God  the  Father  be  content.  With  this  glo- 
rious consummation  shall  Jesus  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied. 

This  is  the  prophecy.  It  is  given  by  our 
Heavenly  Father  with  whom  are  all  re- 
sources. We  are  privileged  to  believe  it. 
This  prophecy  falls  in  with  the  intuitive 
sentiments  of  the  human  soul.  As  01s- 
hausen,  the  distinguished  German  theolo- 
gian says  :  "  Universalism  is  without  doubt 
deeply  rooted  in  noble  minds.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  longing  for  perfected  har- 
mony in  the  universe.^^  This  remarkable 
passage  enunciates  exactly  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  intuitive  feelings  and 
the  objective  truth  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. All  souls  will  finally  be  freed  from 
sin  and  brought  into 'harmony  with  God's 
will.  This  result  will  satisfy  the  sense  of 
completeness  which  every  man  whose 
thoughtful  attention  has  been  turned  to  the 
subject,  feels.  We  have  a  desire,  yea,  a 
longing  for  the  completion  of  God's  plan  of 
redemption.  We  want  Jesus  to  conquer. 
We  want  goodness  to  triumph.  We  want 
sin,  falsehood  and  error  done  awayi  and  ho- 
liness, truth  and  righteousness  to  take 
their  plac2.  A  painful  feeling  like  that 
which  arises  on  gazing  at  one  of  the  unfin- 
ished cathedials  in  Europe,  a  poem,  a  paint- 
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ing  or  a  statue,  only  vastly  more  intense, 
afflicts  us  in  the  thought  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption incomplete. 

But  when  we  reflect  that  God  the  In- 
finite never  fails ;  when  we  look  with  the 
eye  of  faith  upon  the  work  completed, 
every  block  in  its  place  and  the  topstone 
inserted  with  shoutings  from  the  people, 
crying  out,  "  Grace,  grace,  be  upon  it ! " 
we  are  content.  Our  longings  are  satisfied. 
Joy  takes  the  place  of  sorrow.    Our  ideal 


ot  moral  perfection  is  realized.     God  never 
fails  !     His  plan  is  completed. 

And  this  feeling,  call  it  moral  or  sesthetic, 
if  you  will,  which  God  has  given  us,  is  one 
instrumentality  with  many  others,  for  call- 
ing us,  individually,  to  a  realizing  sense  oi 
our  imperfection,  and  inducing  us  to  put 
away  sin,  the  discordant  element,  and  bring 
our  souls  into  harmony  with  God*s  wilL 
Thus  shall  we  do  our  part  towards  bring- 
ing in  universal  and  everlasting  righteous- 
ness. Prof.  J.  S,  Lee. 


Aunt  Peace. 


WE  may  not  lead  brilliant  lives  in 
Briarwood,  but  we  are  happy.  We 
enjoy  our  simple  pleasures,  spicing  our 
quiet  with  the  elopements  and  quarrels, 
concerts  and  soirees  of  our  city  cousins, 
content  to  benefit  afar  off  by  their  lessons. 

Among  the  cheerful  and  lovely  souls  in 
this  mountain  village.  Aunt  Peace  is  pre- 
eminent. Nature  appears  to  have  made  an 
exception  in  her  favor,  and  time  has  laid  so 
gentle  a  touch  upon  her,  that  unlike  most 
women  in  the  decline  of  life  she  is  as  lovely 
in  person  as  in  character.  Her  few  wrinkles 
do  not  disfigure  her  pleasant  mouth,  her 
eyes  are  yet  full  and  lustrous,  while  her 
pleasant  smile  and  expression  of  rare  sweet- 
ness transfigures  her  face.  Ah  !  if  we 
would  live  more  quietly  the  glorious  sunset 
might  always  crown  our  lives  ;  but  not  con- 
tent with  attainable  pleasures  we  crowd  the 
moments  with  fruitless  efforts  after  those 
out  of  our  reach,  and  so  exhaust  the  vitality 
of  soul  and  body,  that  an  effete  old  age, 
when  life  loses  its  pleasant  savor,  and  the 
"  grass-hopper  becomes  a  burden,"  follows 
of  necessity.  When  shall  we  learn  that  a 
"  man*s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  ?  " 

Aunt  Peace  never  chills  the  dancing 
blood  in  young  veins  by  gloomy  pictures  of 
the  world  and  its  trials,  but  as  the  bee 
gathers  honey  from  thistles,  she  draws 
sweet  lessons  of  love  and  wisdom  from  the 
inevitable  trials  ot  life.  She  never  bores 
people  with  her  experience,  nor  shakes  her 
head  with  disdain  at  all  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, but  shows  such  interest  in  the  affairs, 


even  the  hobbies  of  her  young  friends  that 
they  all  love  and  reverence  her,  and  believe 
that  never  was  one  more  fitly  named  than 
Aunt  Peace. 

This  dear  lady  lives  in  an  old-fashioned 
farm-house,  to  which  she  has  from  time  to 
time  made  such  additions  as  good  taste  and 
her  needs  suggested  ;  a  porch  here,  and  a 
bay-window  there  until  its  builder  would  not 
recognize  it,  and  is  is  usually  the  case  with 
these  old  houses  which  have  g^own  year  by 
year  to  meet  new  wants,  it  is  not  only  cozi- 
ly  comfortable,  but  suggests  an  individuali- 
ty in  its  owner  not  always  manifested  in  the 
costly  homes  of  modern  days,  which  are  too 
often  suggestive  only  of  Zanies. 

Within  the  house  is  an  odd  blending  of 
ancient  and  modern  furniture,  but  the  whole 
is  delightful,  and  in  harmony  with  Aunt 
Peace,  who  can  tell  tales  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  town,  and  the  days  succeeding 
the  Revolution,  or  picnic  in  the  woods  or 
frolic  with  the  children  with  equal  zest. 

Not  only  the  house  but  the  surroundings 
are  like  its  owner.  Lilacs,  snowballs,  and 
cinnamon  roses  are  intermixed  with  rare 
shrubs  from  Japan,  while  beds  of  violets, 
pinks  and  pansies  checker  the  grass  plat 
extending  about  the  house  to  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  at  the  rear,  which  form 
the  boundary  between  the  lawn  and  ^n 
orchard  of  old  apple  trees. 

Who  does  not  love  orchards  ?  There 
can  be  no  more  beautiful  pleasure  ground 
than  ?.  field  of  blossoming  fruit  trees.  And 
when  the  petals  yield  themselves  to  the 
wind's  love-kisses  and  drift  away  in  his  em- 
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brace,  still  it  is  sweet  to  sit  beneath  the 
boughs  and  watch  the  promise  of  future 
harvest,  while  the  birds  flit  to  and  fro,  war- 
bling joy  notes,  bees  drone  a  lulling  song  to 
the  clover  blossoms,  and  Nature  chants 
audibly  her  paeans  of  p^-aise.  When  the 
ripened  fruit  perfumes  the  air  with  spicy 
odors,  and  the  leaves  loosen  and  are  borne 
away  by  wilful  winds  ;  when  squirrels  dart 
along  the  stone  walls,  or  chatter  from  the 
high  nut  trees,  still  it  is  good  to  be  there. 

Between  the  house  and  the  orchard 
stands  a  rustic  summer-house,  so  moulder- 
ed by  age  that  it  is  saved  from  tailing  only 
by  unsightly  props  of  newer  wood  within 
and  without,  and  it  is  in  consequence  neith- 
er pretty  nor  picturesqne. 

Near  the  old  summer-house  are  two  little 
graves.  At  the  head  of  one  a  marble  stone 
bears  the  inscription,  "Little  Mittie.  Where- 
as once  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  On  the 
other  a  slab  of  grey  stone  is  laid,  and  the 
words  "  Bruno.  Fond  and  True,"  may  be 
traced,  although  the  soft,  crumbl'ng  stone 
is  moss-grown  and  the  inscription  is  partly 
obscured. 

I  had  never  ventured  to  ask  Aunt  Peace 
any  questions  concerning  these  graves, 
so  the  slight  mystery  always  drew  my 
thoughts  toward  them  as  I  sat  in  the 
arbor  chatting  with  my  dear  old  friend. 
Sometimes  I  saw  her  watch  the  sunset 
flush  the  white  marble  with  a  weary  pain 
and  longing  in  her  iace  that  I  did  not 
dare  disturb,  but  it  faded  and  peace  return- 
ed as  the  day  died  and  angel  ladders  were 
lowered  from  the  blessed  heaven.  1  won- 
dered that  with  her  exquisite  taste  and  am- 
ple fortune,  she  suffered  so  unsightly  an  ob- 
ject as  the  old  summer-house  to  remain, 
but  thinking  that  it  might  enshrine  for  her, 
dear  memories,  I  refrained  from  speak- 
ing of  it,  until  one  day  in  early  autumn, 
vhen  being  myself  ill  at  ease,  I  had  less 
patience  than  usual  with  lack  of  beauty,  and 
▼entured  to  ask  the  dear  lady  why  she 
did  not  replace  it  with  a  prettier  and  safer 
one. 

Her  calm  eyes  searched  me  a  moment 
tefore  she  replied, 

"  I  keep  it,  dear  child,  to  remind  me  al- 
ijvays  of  the  lessons  in  which  I  daily  strive 
to  perfect  myself.    When  I  shall  have  fully 


learned  them  and  the  voice  calls,  *  Come 
up  higher,'  the  monitor  will  no  longer  be 
needed,  and  may  give  place,  as  will  all  else 
that  is  now  mine,  to  youth  and  beauty.  The 
old  woman  and  the  old  arbor  must  stay  to- 
gether their  appointed  days,  nnd  then  be 
seen  no  more." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  I  said,  "  it  was  worse 
than  thoughtless  in  me  to " 

With  her  old,  sweet  look,  she  stopped 
me. 

"  Indeed,  my  love,  you  need  not  apolo- 
gize. The  memories  which  cluster  about 
the  old  arbor  are  not  all  pleasant  ones,  and 
if  I  thought  it  good  for  me  to  do  so,  I  could 
remove  it  without  keen  pain.  It  may  be 
good  for  you  to  hear  my  early  lesson  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  how  my 
name  and  nature  came  more  fully  to  agree 
than  they  did  at  one  time." 

I  assented,  eagerly,  and  she  continued,— 

"My  father  was  the  most  gentle  and  de- 
vout man  I  ever  knew.  He  loved  to  have 
often  in  his  thoughts  and  upon  his  lips,  gra- 
cious and  suggestive  words  ;  thus  it  chanc- 
ed that  his  only  children  were  named  after 
the  quaint  Puritan  fashion  Patience  and 
Peace.  When  we  came  here  there  were 
but  few  inhabitants,  and  our  home  was  rude 
and  wild,  yet  we  were  very  happy  for  every 
real  need  was  supplied,  and  our  father  con- 
stantly labored  to  add  to  the  fulness  of  our 
Jot,  while  our  mother  was  devoted  to  him 
and  her  children. 

"  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  replaced  our 
rough  cabin  by  a  frame  cottage,  planted 
the  orchard,  and  built  this  summer-house. 

"  I  was  thought  beautiful  after  I  grew  to 
womanhood,  but  I  was  not  so  lovely  as  my 
sweet  sister,  and  while  her  name  fully  ex- 
pressed her  nature,  mine  did  not.  I  say 
fully  expressed,  but  I  mistake.  We  used 
often  to  say  that  she  should  have  been  call- 
ed Patience  Peace,  so  deep,  calm,  and  per- 
fect was  her  life,  while  I  was  often  restless 
and  possessed  by  wild  longings  for  change 
of  scene  and  wider  experience. 

"  We  received  the  best  culture  which  the 
time  and  place  offered,  supplemented  by  a 
wider  range  of  reading  than  was  then  com- 
mon for  most  women,  or  indeed,  for  most 
men,  our  wise  father  believing  that  he  could 
make  no  provision  for  us  so  secure  and  val- 
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uable  as  a  thorough  education.  Thus  it 
happened  that  while  as  the  daughters  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  we  were  much  sought  in 
marriage,  our  friendships  with  both  men 
and  women  were  characterized  by  more 
than  ordinary  shyness  on  their  part  from 
deference  to  our  higher  culture.  Because 
of  this  slight  barrier  between  us  and  the 
young  people,  I  kept  more  to  myselt,  think- 
ing my  own  thoughts  and  dreaming  my  own 
dreamt,  than  was  usual  in  a  country  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  The  summer  after  I  was  eighteen  years 
old,  Richard  Essex  came  here  to  visit  a 
relalive.  Educated,  well-bred  and  famil- 
iar with  life  and  scenes  which  I  knew  only 
from  books,  his  society  had  for  me  a  be- 
wildering charn^,  and  before  I  knew  whith- 
er the  bright  hours  tended  I  had  given  him 
all  my  wealth  of  love.  When  on  a  bright 
June  evening  he  told  me  the  old,  yet  ever 
new  story  and  asked  me  to  share  his  life,  I 
was  glad  and  blest,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
beautiful  future  made  my  life  a  harmonious 
song.  Not  only  were  the  days  radiant  with 
happiness,  but  the  grave  thoughts  of  life's 
duties  which  then  dawned  upon  «ne  exercis- 
ed a  controlling  influence  upon  my  destiny, 
in  fact  shaped  all  the  future.  Beautiful 
days  !  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  them  ;  so 
full  of  hope,  and  trust,  and  joy  that  their 
light  brightens  even  the  present.  There  is 
not  a  mountain  visible  from  this  seat  up 
whose  side  we  did  not  climb,  Richard,  Pa- 
tience, and  I.  Scarce  a  valley,  however 
solitary,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 
Bruno,  Richard's  dog,  was  our  constant 
companion  and  constituted  himself  my  es- 
pecial protector.  Opon  one  occasion  when 
I  had  incautiously  climbed  while  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  others  to  a  position  from 
which  I  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat, 
Bruno  caught  my  clothes  in  his  strong  teeth 
and  held  me  securely  until  Richard  reached 
me. 

My  father  made  enquiries  about  Mr.  Es- 
sex, for  in  those  days  young  ladies  did  not 
feel  oppressed  and  insulted  if  their  guard- 
ians exercised  as  much  caution  in  approv- 
ing their  suitors  as  they  would  in  selecting 
a  horse,  or  testing  the  seed  for  their  crops. 
Fully  satisfied,  my  parents  gave  consent 

our  marriage  in  the  autumn,  and  the  sum- 


mer sped  away  like  a  vision.  Full  soon 
came  the  day  that  was  to  part  me  from  my 
dear  home  and  its  certainties,  mother's  love, 
sister's  sympathy,  and  father's  protecting 
care  ;  a  bright,  warm,  cloudless  day  in  Oc- 
tober, a  day  worthy  of  all  great  and  good 
things  ;  a  day  on  which  to  marry  or  to  die. 

We  were  to  be  married  in  the  early  even- 
ing and  already  friends  from  a  distance  had 
gathered  in  our  parlor.  After  Patience  had 
dressed  me  in  white  muslin  and  flowers,  we 
knelt  together  in  the  accustomed  spot,  and 
with  full  hearts  thanked  the  true  Father  for 
the  beauty  and  love  that  had  crowned  our 
lives  and  earnestly  besought  that  His  bless- 
ing^  might  rest  upon  us  now  that  we  were  to 
walk  apart. 

"  As  we  prayed  the  heavens  seemed  to 
open  and  divine  peace  to  descend,  and  as 
we  rose,  I  felt  sure  that  no  duty  could 
henceforth  seem  hard  or  bitter.  Throwing 
over  my  shoulders  a  light  wrap,  I  went  to 
the  summer  house  that  I  might  in  the  si- 
lence and  quiet  regain  composure,  and  for 
a  farewell  look  at  the  distant  mountains. 
Already  their  peaks  were  crowned  with 
snow,  and  the  sun  near  its  setting,  touched 
them  with  parting  kisses  making  them  to 
shine  as  God's  sentinel  angels.  The  forest 
trees,  the  birds  that  hopped  silently  from 
spray  to  spray,  the  autumn  flowers,  the  soft 
wind  that  stirred  the  crimson  leaves  of  the 
woodbine,  all  seemed  messengers  of  peace 
and  blessing.  Involuntarily  I  repeated  a 
verse  from  a  favorite  Psalm :  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  all  his  works,  in  all  places  of  His  do- 
minion. Bless  the  Lord,  O,  my  soul."  As 
the  words  died  away  I  was  startled  to  hear 
a  slight  noise,  like  a  groan  from  some  one 
in  pain.  Stepping  quickly  to  the  outside  of 
the  arbor,  I  found  crouching  upon  the 
ground,  with  her  head  resting  upon  the  low 
seat  a  young  girl,  scarcely  older  than  a  child, 
who  sobbed  with  grief  such  as  I  had  never 
seen. 

Laying  my  hand  upon  her  fair  curls,  I 
stooped  over  her,  with  pity  and  surprise  in 
my  heart  and  voice  as  I  asked  the  cause  of 
her  tears.  The  face  which  she  raised  for 
one  moment  towards  me,  was  that  of  a 
stranger,  and  how  pretty  and  terror-stricken 
it  was  ;  my  poor  little  Grace  !  She  slid 
helplesslessly  away  from  me  and  lay  upon 
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the  ground  at  my  feet  as  she  sobbed  out, 
"Oh,  help  me  to  go  away.  I  was  mad 
to  come  here,  but  I  cannot  walk  any  more  ; 
my  shoes  are  almost  worn  out,  and  my  feet 
are  so  torn  and  bruised.  See,"  and  she  sat 
up,  and  touched  pitifully  her  weary  feet. 

Puzzled  and  troubled  I  looked  at  her 
without  speaking.  A  last  ray  of  sunlight 
fell  upon  her  uncovered  head,  and  she  put 
up  wearily  a  small,  tanned,  "work- worn  hand 
to  shield  her  eyes,  and  laughed  faintly,  but 
she  shivered  too. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and 
at  once,  if  you  please,  why  you  are  here, 
and  how  you  came  here  ? " 

"  I  came  out  of  *he  woods,  and — and— oh  ! 
I  thought  I  would  come  in  and  rest,  and 
perhaps  I  might  see — ^you — and  I  so  wanted 
to  see  you,  and  now  I  shall  go  away." 

t  pitied  her  with  all  my  heart,  she  was  so 
young,  so  pretty,  so  evidently  insane,  I 
thought,  and  it  seemed  sinful  in  me  to  be 
so  happy,  when  in  the  sheltering  home  from 
which  she  had  doubtless  strayed,  there 
were  such  heartaches  because  of  her  ab- 
sence. Passing  my  arm  about  her  I  lifted 
her  to  the  seat  beside  me  and  laid  her  head 
upon  my  breast. 

"Poor,  tired  head,"  I  said  softly,  "it 
must  rest  upon  my  pillow  before  you  go 
£uther,  and  when  you  are  rested  you  will 
like  to  tell  me  about  your  walk,  and  the 
birds,  and  hares,  and  squirrels  that  you  met 
in  the  wood."  She  trembled  visibly.  "And 
pretty  soon  there  will  be  a  marriage/  Did 
you  think  of  being  a  wedding  guest  when 
you  came  out  for  a  walk  ?  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried pretty  soon,  and  you  have  come — "  I 
could  say  no  more  because  she  burst  into  a 
tempest  of  sobs  and  tears,  while  I  still  held 
her  close. 

It  passed,  and  left  her  white  and  still. 
Pulling  herself  up  by  her  trembling  hands, 
she  stood  upright,  as  she  said,  "  You  think 
I  am  crazy,  but  I  am  not,  only  weak  and 
wicked.  I  wanted  to  see  you,  I  did  indeed, 
I  shall  not  tell  you  why,  but  I  love  you  now 
that  I  see  you  and  hear  you  speak  so  kindly, 
and  I  shall  never  trouble  you  again.  I 
hope  you  will  be  very  happy,  —  happy  all 
your  life.'* 

She  took  my  hands  in  hers  and  kissed 
and  pressed  them  to  her  round  cheek.    Sus- 


picion seized  upon  me  and  my  breath  came 
painfully.  I  lifted  her  face  with  hands 
which  had  grown  suddenly  cold,  and  look- 
ing into  her  eyes  asked  in  a  low  tone,  but 
one  that  would  be  answered, 

"My  dear,  do  you  know  Mr.  Essex? 
Has  he  ill-treated  you  ?  Do  not  deceive 
me,  but  tell  me  why  you  wished  to  see  me." 

Her  eyelids  trembled  and  fell,  and  a  look 
of  terror  rushed  over  her  face  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps  coming  quickly  down  the  gar- 
den walk,  and  Richard's  voice  calling  my 
name.  Another  moment  and  Mr.  Essex 
stood  in  the  doorway  looking  startled  and  • 
perplexed, 

As  I  laid  the  girl's  light  form  upon  the 
seat,  for  she  had  fainted,  he  gave  a  sur- 
prised cry,  "  Grace,  Grace  ! "  His  voice 
reached  the  tired  soul  that  was  resting  in 
shadow  land,  and  her  lips  and  eyelids 
quivered. 

"  It  is  true  then,"  I  cried.  "  She  came 
to  see  you.  It  is  she  whom  you  should 
marry." 

•*  I  know  her,"  he  said,  "once  I  thought 
I  loved  her,  but — " 

"  You  thought  you  loved  her,"  I  echoed 
bitterly,  "  and  you  made  her  think  so  too, 
and  you  deserted  her  1 " 

I  steadied  myself  against  the  lattice,  too 
agitated  to  stand  without  support,  while  I 
waited  for  his  tardy  speech.  Oh !  would 
my  heavenly  illumination  die  at  the  first 
test,  and  should  I  find  the  duty  slowly 
forming  before  me,  too  hard  and  too  bitter? 
I  could  not  reply  to  myself,  but  listened. 

"  Yes,  Peace,  my  sin  has  found  me  out. 
You  cannot  despise  me  more  than  I  de- 
spise myself.  If  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime 
can  make  you  amends,  it  shall  atone  for  my 
past." 

Grace  opened  her  eyes  and  tried  to  rise. 
I  hastened  to  her  side  and  supported  her. 

"  And  what,"  I  cried,  "  shall  she  do  while 
you  devote  your  lite  to  me  ?  Are  you  a 
coward  as  well  as  selfish  ?  and  shall  this 
child  bear  alone  the  world's  scorn  while 
you  are  untouched  ?  Never,  while  a  wo- 
man's voice  and  care  can  shield  her  I  " 

I  cannot  portray  the  passionate  scene 
that  ensued,  as  I  pleaded  with  the  man  I  had 
loved  to  deal  justly  by  the  one  who  had 
loved  him  too  well.    All  is  stamped  in  ^"* 
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during  lines  upon  my  soul,  the  sunset  flush 
upon  the  sky,  now  almost  faded,  the  slen- 
der crescent  of  the  moon  just  trembling 
above  the  tree  tops,  the  worn  and  helpless 
girl,  and  the  weak  yet  passionate  man 
whom  I  had  thought  my  own.  Had  I  felt 
anger  it  would  have  melted  at  sight  of  his 
misery,  it  would  have  vanished  before  the 
thought  that  I  had  escaped  the  bitter  an- 
guish I  must  have  borne  had  this  revela- 
tion come  too  late. 

We  carried  the  exhausted  girl  to  my 
room  and  laid  her  upon  the  bed,  and  I  in- 
formed my  father  and  mother  of  the  change 
in  my  prospects.  It  was  good  to  know 
that  they  approved  of  my  conduct,  but  hard 
to  see  how  keenly  they  felt  the  cruel  blow. 
The  wedding  guests  went  to  their  homes 
wondering  much  what  was  tlie  unexpected 
event,  which  in  a  composed,  grave  manner 
father  had  informed  them  would  prevent 
th    expected  ceremony. 

i-*  the  end  of  a  week  our  good  minister 
came  again  to  us,  and  without  other  wit- 
nesses than  our  own  family,  Grace  became 
Richard's  wife  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
She  ^had  won  all  our  hearts,  and  as  I  led 
her  to  Richard,  and  begged  him  to  cherish 
her  as  God's  gift,  I  knew  his  heart  was 
deeply  touche.d.  He  bent  to  kiss  her  lovely 
face  as  he  replied,  "  As  well  for  her  sweet 
sake  as  for  yours,  I  promise  you  that  she 
shall  never  know  a  sorrow  that  my  gare 
can  prevent." 

And  he  kept  his  word.  Yes,  God  gave 
them  much  light  and  blessing,  and  their 
memory  is  most  dear  to  me. 

Grace  clung  to  me  with  such  love  and 
gratitude  as  almost  broke  my  heart,  when 
the  time  came  for  their  departure,  but  when 
Bruno  refused  to  leave  me,  the  faithful  love 
of  this  dumb  friend  touched  me  as  no  other 
appeal  had  done,  and  my  tears  fell  fast 
upon  his  noble  head.  When  they  saw  that 
he  did  not  follow  the  carriage,  Richard  came 
back  for  him,  but  neither  threats  nor  en- 
treaties could  win  him  from  my  side. 

"Will  y«u.keep  him,  dear  Peace  ?  "  asked 
Richard,  "  he  at  least  is  true,"  and  without 
awaiting  my  reply  he  sprang  into  the  car- 
riage and^ave  rapidly  away. 

They  were  gone,  and  only  Bnmo  left  to 
me  of  all  the  treasure  I  had  thought  my 


own.  In  the  days  that  followed,  many  of 
them  dreary  enough,  my  dog  was  a  better 
comforter  than  any  human  being  could  be, 
for  his  wordless  sympathy  was  never  ob- 
trusive. 

We  spent  many  hours  in  the  summer- 
house,  and  I  fought  out  my  battle  with  my- 
self, and  in  time  I  could  truly  say  that  I 
forgave  Richard,  and  had  a  deeper  insight 
into  life  and  its  secrets  than  a  happier  ex- 
perience could  have  brought  me. 

Of  course  the  truth  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  our  friends,  and  sentimental 
souls  felt  sure  that  I  should  droop  and  die 
from  blighted  love,  many  of  the  older  wo- 
men making  us  merry  by  the  various  con- 
coctions of  tonic  herbs  with  which  they 
privately  recommended  my  mother  to  for- 
tify me.  But  I  liked  this  fair  life  far  too 
well  to  lay  it  weakly  down  because  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  It  is  not,  however,  a  light 
thing  to  be  so  rudely  wrenched  from  hopes- 
that  have  grown  into  one's  being,  and  I  had 
my  sad  thoughts  often  enough.  Whenever 
I  found  them  making  me  morbid,  I  drove 
them  away  by  hard  work.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  cure  for  a  sick  soul  like 
earnest  work,  absolute  toil,  and  if  possible 
that  which  taxes  the  powers  of  the  mind  to 
their  utmost  capacity. 

I  have  told  you  that  our  education  was 
exceptionally  good  for  that  time  when 
knowledge  of  books  was  thought  unfemi- 
nine,  but  we  knew  nothing  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  I  determined  to  acquaint  my- 
self with  Latin  and  French.  Father,  who 
refused  no  wish  of  ours,  sent  to  Boston  for 
the  needful  text  books,  and  both  Patience 
aivi  I  applied  ourselves  so  diligently  to 
study  under  the  tuition  of  our  minister,  who 
lulled  his  scruples  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  for  my  sake,  that  in  a  few 
months  we  could  translate  both  Latin  and 
French  classics  easily ;  thus  our  thought- 
world  expanded  and  I  was  lifted  above  sel- 
fish sorrow.  Becoming  not  only  content 
but  happy,  I  could  thank  God  for  all  my 
discipline,  and  came  to  know  practically 
that  the  bitter  bud  may  expand  into  a  sweet 
blossom. 

In  the  course  of  time  my  sister  was  hap- 
pily married  and  left  us  for  a  southern  home. 
Soon  after,  our  father  and  mother,  whose 
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pleasant  lives  were  not  long  divided,  put 
on  their  robes  of  light  and  were  here  no 
more.  I  closed  the  dear  old  house  and 
went  to  live  with  Patience  in  her  beautiful 
home  where  I  saw  nature  and  life  under 
new  and  more  vivid  aspects. 

There  a  new  love,  deeper,  tenderer,  no- 
bler than  the  old  filled  my  life  with  glad- 
ness. I  cannot  unlock  the  secrets  of  that 
rare,  perfect  year,  in  which  the  flowers 
bloomed  as  in  Paradise  and  exhaled  odors 
of  Heaven,  and  all  things  grew  purple  and 
golden  seen  through  the  enchanted  mist  of 
love.  When  my  sun  was  at  its  meridian  it 
dropped  suddenly  out  of  the  sky,  leaving 
darkness  that  might  be  felt,  in  which  I 
groped  blindly  until  the  moon  arose  and 
the  stars  trembled. 

The  yellow  fever  came  near  us,  and  be- 
fore we  felt  alarmed  some  of  the  servants 
sickened.  Patience  would  not  desert  her 
hnmble  friends  and  I  refused  to  leave  her. 
My  dearest,  best  friend  devoted  himself  to 
the  stricken  poor,  whose  sufferings  were 
extreme,  and  thus  with  hands  and  hearts 
full  we  awaited  God's  pleasure. 

None  but  those  who  have  passed  through 
a  pestilence  can  know  its  horrors.  The 
scenes  I  witnessed  in  that  dreadftil  time 
still  haunt  my  dreams,  although  so  many 
restful  years  have  passed.  One  by  one 
they  who  made  the  world  bright  for  me 
slipped  away  from  my  clasp ;  first  my  dar- 
ling sister  and  her  little  child,  then  her 
husband,  and  last  of  all,  when  his  work  was 
ended,  he  who  was  my  very  own.  After 
that  I  was  myself  very  ill,  with  only  the 
faithful  servants  to  nurse  me.  I  prayed  for 
death,  but  I  had  to  live  and  take  up  anew 
my  unlearned  lesson. 

When  all  these  billows  had  swept  over 
me,  I  found  myself  stranded  on  an  isle  so 
desolate  that  even  hope  failed  to  visit  me. 
"  I  wi'//  not  breast  the  storm,"  I  said,  "  let 
me  drift  into  oblivion,  for  it  is  more  than  I 
can  bear."  Out  of  this  sullen  state  a  little 
child  led  me.  I  sat  one  morning  after  the 
pestilence  had  abated,  in  the  lovely  morn- 
ing room  where  all  my  dear  ones  had  so 
lately  been  with  me,  and  the  solitude  and 
silence  crushed  me.  The  perfume  of  the 
flowers  and  the  bird  songs  were  loathsome 
to  my  wounded  soul,  which  rose  up  in  re- 


bellion against  God.  With  closed  eyes  I 
moved  my  head  restlessly  to  and  fro  upon 
my  pillowed  chair.  I  heard  the  patter  of 
footsteps  upon  the  matted  floor. 

Suddenly  a  light  weight  rested  upon  my 
lap,  and  soft  cool  arms,  a  child's  arms  were 
clasped  about  my  neck.  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  see  the  rosy  cheeks  and  dark  curls  of  a 
little  girl.     Behind  her  stood  old  Nanny. 

"  Poor  chile,"  she  said,  while  tears  ran 
down  her  dark  face,  "  poor  darlin*  chile,  I'se 
so  sorry  for  ye,  an'  I  can't  do  nothin' ;  and 
pear's  God's  sorry  too,  an'  lubs  ye,  for  he's 
sent  ye  this  bright  little  angeL  Don't  ye 
mourn  no  more,  darlin'  for  we  wants  ye  to 
live." 

"Are  you  pretty  well  now,  my  dear 
mamma  ?  "  queried  the  baby  voice  in  my 
ear. 

I  held  her  from  me  and  gazed  in  her  face. 
Surely  I  knew  the  :urls,  the  dark  eyes,  the 
sweet,  sensitive  mouth,  but  apparently  I 
had  lost  all  clear  remembrance  of  things 
not  connected  with  my  own  gnef.  I  could 
not  recall  the  little  one's  name. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  your  little  Mittie,"  she  replied  with 
strange  gravity.  "My  own  mamma  gave 
me  to  you  with  her  love,  when  she  went 
away  to  God,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  would  comfort  you ;  and  so  I  will, 
dear,  darling,  new  mamma,"  cried  the  little 
creature,  as  she  covered  my  face  with  soft 
kisses,  "  only  my  eyes,  you  know  ;  some- 
body has  to  see  for  poor  little  me." 

Ah !  now  I  knew  her  and  I  wept,  but 
with  a  new,  sweet  sense  of  hope,  as  Nanny 
told  me  that  my  dear  friend,  the  child's 
mother,  had  given  her  to  me  on  her  death 
bed,  and  besought  me  as  only  a  mother 
could,  that  I  would  take  up  the  work  which 
her  failing  fingers  must  drop.  Her  little 
bhnd  Mittie  she  gave  to  me,  to  me  who 
wickedly  had  thought  pleasure  and  duties 
ended  ;  so  I  took  them  up  one  by  one. 

When  I  had  settled  all  the  business  de- 
volving upon  me,  and  assured  myself  that 
my  sightless  darling  was  indeed  my  own,  I 
came  home,  having  like  Naomi  but  one  left, 
and  she  not  of  my  own  blood.  For  the 
sake  of  giving  Mittie  the  companionship  of 
children,  I  opened  in  the  large  south  room 
of  my  house  a  school  for  young  girls  where 
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I  aimed  to  lead  them  toward  the  noblest 
\¥omanhood.  Here,  too^  I  gathered  into 
the  shelter  of  my  love,  in  the  course  of 
years,  ten  little  waifs  from  certain  cities, 
little  children  who  having  no  helpers  were 
slipping  down  the  steep  descent  to  ruin, 
and  whom  my  Heavenly  Father  sent  to  me. 
They  are  gone  out  into  life  and,  scattered 
far,  are  doing  their  work,  and  hold  my 
heart  to  them  by  many  ties.  I  meant  to 
train  my  darling  for  a  happier  and  nobler 
life  than  mine  had  been,  and  I  made  my- 
self eyes  tor  her.  For  five  years  she  was 
the  joy  of  my  life  ;  then  she  faded  like  a 
wood  blossom  when  the  hot  sun  shines 
upon  it,,  and  it  was  given  me  to  drain  the 
last  drop  of  my  cup,  and  turn  another  page 
in  my  hard  lesson. 

Here,  where  she  loved  to  sit  and  feel  the 
wind,  laden  with  orchard  sweets,  blow  cool 
upon  her  sightless,  lovely  eyes,  I  laid  my 
child  to  rest. 


When  Bruno,  who  had  been  her  friend 
and  playmate,  died,  I  complied  with  her  re- 
quest and  buried  him  near  her. 

Since  death  opened  little  Mittie's  eyes, 
I  have  not  been  unhappy,  but  I  wait.  ,  There 
are  so  many  human  interests  about  me,  so 
many  aching  hearts,  that  I  dare  not  isolate 
myself  and  consume  the  days  in  vain  re- 
grets, and  as  I  draw  near  the.  sunset  gate 
of  my  life  I  think  my  lesson  of  faith  and 
submission  is  nearly  learned,  and  I  am  at 
peace. 

Now,  dear,  that  you  have  heard  the  old 
maid's  story  perhaps  you  will  have  more 
patience  with  the  old  crumbling  summer 
house." 

With  tears  in  my  eyes  I  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  as  I  thought  "  Why  do  they  no  longer 
canonize  the  saints  ?  "  the  sunset  flushed 
her  silvered  hair  with  a  crown  of  glory,  and 
fell  aslant  upon  little  Mittie's  grave. 

Elizabeth  K,  Churchill. 


Sing,  O  Soul  i 

Sing,  O  soul !  along  thy  road, 
Though  thou  bearest  heavy  load, 

Singing  makes  it  lighter. 
Sing  along  the  darksome  way, 
Wheresoever  thou  mayst  stray, 

Singing  makes  it  brighter. 

He  who  said — Let  there  be  light — 
In  His  wisdom  made  the  night. 

Though  some  hope  be  dying, 
Sing,  for  it  shall  bloom  anew 
In  a  land  beyond  the  blue. 

Where  is  no  more  crying ! 

Sing,  though  cloudy  be  the  day, 
And  no  blue  illume  the  gray, 

The  sun  may  shine  to-morrow  ; 
Joy's  bright  ray  may  pierce  the  gloom; 
And  buds  of  beauty  for  thee  bloom. 

And  banish  all  thy  sorrow. 

Sing,  then,  soul,  in  darkest  night, 
E'en  as  when  the  day's  clear  light 

Is  brightly  round  thee  shming  ; 
Singing,  soar  toward  the  sky, 
Till  thou,  coming  very  nigh. 

See  the  «  silver  lining ! "  Mrc.  C.  A.  Riley. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  £.  MARLITT. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

FOR  several  daya  my  father  hovered 
between  life  and  death.  That  attack 
of  delirium,  in  conscfquence  of  which  he 
had  caused  the  fire  in  the  Caroline's- Joy 
was  not  as  I  feared,  insanity,  but  the  first 
paroxysm  of  a  long  disregarded  nervous 
disorder.  But  after  a  week  of  fearful 
anxiety  the  physician  pronounced  the  dan- 
ger past  Dnring  this  sickness  the  good 
people  of  K had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing that  their  cobception  of  the  result  of 
the  coin-aifeir  was  erroneous.  Never  had 
the  Duke  been  more  marked  and  more  ten- 
der in  his  attentions ;  his  body-physician 
was  sent  to  consult,  with  directions  "to 
watch  carefully  over  the  valuable  life  of  the 
renowned  scholar." 

Also  in  the  front  house  there  was  a  sick 
room — a  dark,  deep-hung  one.  Mr.  Clau- 
dius suffered  from  so  severe  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  as  to  cause  the  physician  to  fear 
the  worst.  My  anxiety  was  intense,  for  I 
might  not  see  him.  But  with  all  his  suffer- 
ings he  did  not  forget  the  little  Lenore. 
The  window-seats  and  flower-stand  in  my 
room  were  transformed  into  beds  of  violets, 
mayflowers,  and  hyacinths,  so  that  when  I 
entered  it,  I  felt  as  if  transported  into  the 
midst  of  Spring  atmosphere. 

Only  one  person  looked  at  this  with  un- 
favorable eyes  and  that  was  my  Aunt  Chris- 
tine. While  my  father  lay  unconscious, 
she  came  over  daily  to  visit  me.  I  must 
confess  that  I  trembled  every  time  that  I 
heard  her  light  sweeping  step ;  for  her  first 
visit  to  the  sick  bed  had  deeply  depressed 
me.  With  the  most  graceful  turn  of  her 
beautiful  head  she  had  recklessly  whispered 
to  me  as  she  looked  at  the  sufferer's  sunken 
fece,  "Child,  prepare  yourself  for  the 
worst — he  is  sinking  rapidly."  Since  then 
I  feared  her,  but  this  feeling  arose  to  angry 
indignation  one  day  when  she  came  into 
my  room, 

"Heavens,  how  divine!"  she  cried, 
clasping  her  sofl  hands.  "  Dear  heart,  you 
must  have  considerable  pocket-money  to 
spend,  if  you  can  allow  yourself  such  ex- 
traordinary luxury ! " 


"I  did  not  purchase  the  flowers — Mr. 
Claudius  ordered  my  room  to  be  thus 
ornamented,"  said  I  offended — I,  indulging 
in  luxuries ! 

"Is  this  your  room,  Lenore ? "  she 
asked  in  cutting  tones  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

I  nodded. 

"Ah,  dear  child,  that  is  a  mistake  on 
your  part.  Now,  now,  it  is  very  pardonable, 
you  are  still  a  child !  "  she  said  with  a  good 
natured  smile  tapping  my  cheek  with  her 
velvet  fingers.  "  See,  the  old  Schafer  is 
crazy  about  flowers — Ae  filled  your  room 
so*  to  suffocation — ^you  rogue,  it  seems  to 
me  you  are  a  favorite  of  his  !  A  man  like 
Mr.  Claudius,  so  grave  and  so  buried  in  an 
unhappy  past — I  know  this  from  you  and 
Mrs.  Helldorf— would  not  surely  come  to 
the  idea  of  showering  down  the  pride  of  his 
conservatories  upon  such  a  little — don*t  be 
offended — little' mouse ;  such  a  wonderfully 
little  chick." 

I  was  silent  and  swallowed  down  my  re- 
sentment. Her  expressions  could  have 
much  depressed  me,  for  it  was  not  to  be 
denied,  beside  her  Juno-like  figure,  I  was  a 
most  insignificant  creature ;  but  the  flow- 
ers were  from  Mr.  Claudius,  I  knew  it,  al- 
though I  hid  the  happy  certainty  deep  in 
my  heart. 

My  aunt  did  not  succeed  in  making 
friends  with  the  residents  of  the  Swiss  cot- 
tage. Old  Schafer  always  made  a  reproach- 
ful face  when  I  spoke  of  her,  and  said  his 
neat,  pretty  room  was  a  fearful  sight  to  look 
at — the  lady  never  touched  a  dusting-cloth, 
and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  the  nails 
on  the  wall  were  for— she  left  her  dreeses 
lying  on  the  floor;  and  Mrs.  Helldorf 
scolded  me  seriously  as  she  one  day  saw 
me  giving  my  aunt  money. 

"  It  is  a  real  sin  in  you,"  she  said  when 
we  were  alone,  "  for  you  are  encouraging 
her  in  indolence  and  extravagance.  In  her 
room  the  table  is  full  of  dainties  of  all 
kinds  ;  the  woman  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself,  eating  oysters  and  pickled  fish,  and 
keeping  champagne  bottles  behind  her  sofa, 
and  letting  all  that  be  paid  for  by  you  I 
You  cannot  possbly  carrv  things  on  thus. 
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Let  her  earn  her  bread  by  music  lessons — 
her  voice  is  somewhat  broken,  but  she  has 
a  brilliant  style." 

I  told  her  my  aunt  intended  to  do  some- 
thing, but  that  she  needed  for  the  carrying 
out  of  her  plan  a  man*s  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  had  hoped  to  find  these  in  my 
father,  but  since  he  had  so  unlovingly  cast 
her  out,  she  would  wait  until  Mr.  Claudius 
recovered,  for  from  what  she  heard  of  him, 
he  would  be  best  able  to  provide  for  her 

longer  sojourn  in  K through  his  advice 

and  support.  I  felt  a  little  disturbed,  when 
Mrs.  Helldorf  replied  to  my  explanation  of 
my  aunt's  plan,  that  Mr.  Claudius  would 
hardly  interest  himself  in  her,  after  he  had 
once  seen  the  lady's  painted  face. 

Five  weeks  had  passed  since  the  fire ; 
my  father  had  been  long  out  of  bed  ;  he  re- 
covered remarkably  quick,  was  by  the  phy- 
sician gently  informed  of  all  the  events, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  quickly  rec- 
onciled himself  to  the  fact  that  his  manu- 
script was  dust  and  ashes,  but  far  more 
painful  to  him  was  the  news  that  a  quantity 
of  costly  books,  and  some  splendid  copies 
of  antique  vases  and  statuary  were  de- 
stroyed ;  he  wept  bitter  tears  to  think  that 
he  had  caused  a  loss  to  Mr.  Claudius  and 
the  world,  which  could  never  be  compen- 
sated. The  Duke  visited  him  often,  and 
he  was  insensibly  led  back  into  his  accus- 
tomed train  of  thought,  and  soon  had  nu- 
merous plans  and  projects  in  his  head. 
Towards  me  he  was  indescribably  tender ; 
misfortune  had  bound  father  and  daughter 
closely  together ;  he  did  not  like  to  miss 
me  from  his  side ;  yet  often  assured  me, 
that  in  the  spring  he  should  send  me  for  a 
few  weeks  to  the  heath  ;  I  had  grown  pale 
and  must  have  a  little  refreshment. 

It  was  a  dreary  March  afternoon.  For 
the  first  time  for  five  weeks  I  was  going  to 
the  Swiss  cottage  ;  my  aunt  in  a  few  lines 
had  reproached  me  that  since  my  father's 
recovery,  I  had  so  persistently  neglected 
her.  In  our  hall  Charlotte  rushed  to  meet 
me;  I  was  startled  at  her  looks — such  a 
wild  triumph  I  had  never  seen  on  a  human 
face.  She  tore  a  paper  from  her  pocket 
and  held  it  before  my  eyes. 

"  There,  child  ! "  she  panted  breathless. 
"  At  last,  at  last,  the  sun  rises  upon  me  I 


Ah !  "—she  extended  her  arms  as  if  she 
would  draw  the  whole  world  to  her  bosom. 
"  Look  at  me,  little  one — thus  does  happi- 
ness look !  To-day  for  the  first  time  I  may 
say,  *  My  aunt,  the  Princess  ! '  Oh,  but 
she  is  good,  she  is  boundlessly  noble  !  So 
can  conquer  themselves  only — the  nobly- 
born  !  She  writes  me  that  she  will  see 
me,  and  speak  with  me — to-n\prrow  I  shall 
f  ome  to  her.  If  our  claims  are  well-founded 
— ^ah,  I  should  like  to  see  the  one  who 
would  presume  to  dispute  them! — then 
everything  shall  be  done  to  establish  us  in 
our  rights.  She  has  already  spoken  with 
the  Duke  about  it — do  you  hear  ?  with  the 
Duke,"  she  grasped  my  arm  and  shook  me, 
"  do  you  know  too  what  that  means  ?  We 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  children  of  Prin- 
cess Sidonie,  and  enter  as  members  oi  the 
family  into  the  Sovereign  House." 

I  could  not  repress  a  shudder — the  de- 
cision was  at  hand.  "  Will  you  really  have 
the  matter  brought  forwaid  now  while  Mr. 
Claudius  is  still  sick  ?  " 

"  Pshaw !  he  is  no  longer  sick.  The 
thickest  hangings  are  taken  from  the  win- 
dows ;  he  only  wears  a  green  shade,  and 
to-day  for  the  first  time  he  is  sitting  in  the 
small  parlor  adjoining  my  room.  He  has 
given  himself  the  private  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing Eckhof  a  birthday  present  of  the  thou- 
sand thalers,  missionary  money,  so  that  he 
may  free  himself  from  embarrassments. 
The  old  man  was  so  affected  that  I  was 
fearful  he  would  fall  at  uncle's  feet,  and 
confess  his  indiscreet  tattling  to  us — for- 
tunately he  was  unable  to  speak  a  word. 
Moreover  I  have  grown  hard,  hard  as  flint 
— I  have  suffered  too  much  during  these 
last  few  weeks ;  also  from  Dagobert  I  must 
hear  reproaches  early  and  late  *  over  my 
awkward  management  of  the  business.'  I 
have  no  more  consideration  for  any  one 
now ;  and  if  in  this  hour  Uncle  were  sum- 
moned before  the  bar,  I  would  not  move  a 
finger  to  prevent  it." 

We  separated,  she  ascending  the  wooded 
hill,  I  proceeding  to  the  cottage ;  I  slipped 
past  my  aunt's  room,  making  first  a  short 
visit  to  my  friends  the  Helldorfs,  where  I 
was  joyfully  welcomed  as  a  long-absent 
friend  by  all  the  members  of  the  little  family, 
old  and  young.     Suddenly  our   pleasant 
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chat  was  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog  below. 

"Blanche  barks — some  one  is  coming, 
mamma,"  cried  Gretchen. 

Mrs.  Helldorf  stood  still  and  listened — a 
man's  steps  were  heard  coming  up  the 
stairs,  but  hesitated  a  moment  in  the  hall ; 
my  friend's  face  grew  deadly  pale,  but  she 
did  not  move  a  step  towards  the  door  ;  it 
seemed  impossible  for  her  to  do  so.  Then 
the  door  opened  slowly,  and  a  tall,  stately 
figure  stood  there. 

"  Father ! "  cried  the  young  woman,  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  Mr.  Eckhof 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to 
his  breast. 

"I  have  been  harsh,  Anna,  forget  it," 
said  he  with  quivering  voice,  extending  at 
the  same  time  his  hand  to  his  son-in-law 
who  arose  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  graspd 
it  warmly. 

Meantime  I  quietly  opened  the  door,  and 
unnoticed  retired  ;  intimate  as  I  was  in  the 
family,  I  yet  felt  that  in  this  sacred  hour 
the  eye  of  the  repentant  man  should  meet 
no  stranger's  glance. 

My  aunt  lay  on  the  sofa,  as  I  entered  her 
room.  Barking  furiously  the  little  dog 
Blanche  sprang  at  me  and  buried  her  teeth 
in  my  dress.  I  gave  her  a  slight  blow  and 
she  retired  growling  to  her  mistress. 

"  Ah,  no,  Lenore,  you  must  not  strike 
my  little  pet !  "  cried  my  aunt  half  plead- 
ing, hall  offended.  "  See,  now,  Blanche  is 
angry  with  you,  and  you  will  have  trouble 
enough  to  win  her  heart  again." 

I  thought  to  myself  that  I  should  not 
take  this  trouble. 

"  See,  is  she  not  a  charming  creature  ?  " 
and  with  her  soft  hand  she  stroked  back 
the  long  silky  hairs  out  of  the  intelligent 
eyes  of  the  really  pretty  creature.  "  And 
think  only,  I  bought  her  for  a  mere  song. 
The  man  who  sold  her  was  in  distress — I 
paid  only  four  thalers  for  her ;  is  not  that 
as  good  as  giving  her  to  me  ?  " 

Deeply  shocked  I  could  not  speak  a 
word  ;  I  had  but  recently  honestly  divided 
my  purse  with  my  aunt — she  had  received 
eight  thalers  from  me. 

"  I  had  once  before  such  a  little  spaniel 
— a  really  splendid  creature — it  was  a  pres- 
ent from  Count  Stettenheim  and  cost  more 


louis  d'or  than  this  did  thalers.  You  can 
not  conceive  a  prettier  sight  than  that  dog, 
with  his  shining  pale  yellow  hair  as  he  lay 
on  his  blue  silk  pillow.  The  poor  thing 
was  choked  to  death  with  a  turkey-bone." 

All  this  she  prattled  with  smiling  mouth 
disclosing  her  regular  white  teeth  between 
the  rosy  lips.  Her  hair  was  neatly  ar- 
ranged, but  her  dress  really  shocked  me. 
A  worn  purple  dressing-gown,  much  soiled 
hung  loosely  about  her,  and  out  of  the  half- 
closed  waist,  and  the  holes  in  the  elbows 
could  be  seen  under-garments  of  very  doubt- 
ful whiteness.  Her  whole  surroundings 
harmonized  with  this  toilette.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  on  the  floor  lay  a  pair  of 
slipshod,  soiled  white  satin  boots,  which 
had  evidently  been  Blanche's  playthings. 
A  thick  layer  of  dust  covered  the  polished 
tops  of  table  and  bureau,  and  behind  the 
bed-curtains  lay  pillows  and  garments  in 
confusion — but  the  air  of  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  most  delicate  violet-odor. 

"  You  think  my  room  looks  fearfully  neg- 
lected, don't  you  ?  "  she  inquired,  catching 
my  glance.  "  I  did  not  wish  in  my  visits 
to  you,  to  complain  about  it,  and  disturb 
you — ^you  had  burdens  enough  on  your  lit- 
tle shoulders  then.  But  now  I  must  say  to 
you,  that  between  these  four  walls  here  I 
feel  inexpressibly  unhappy.  Schafer  is  a 
fool — such  a  man  has  not  the  faintest  con- 
ception what  a  woman  like  myself,  so  cher- 
ished and  indulged  by  all  the  world,  is  ac- 
customed to  expect.  Instead  of  setting  my 
room  in  order  every  day,  as  is  customary  in 
hired  apartments,  he  most  absurdly  de- 
mands of  me  that  I  shall  dust  my  furniture 
and  take  the  broom  in  my  own  hand — he 
may  wait  long  for  that" 

She  took  some  almonds  from  a  china 
casket  of  nuts  and  raisins  en  the  table  and 
began  to  crack  the  nuts.  "Take  some  too," 
said  she  to  me.  "  It  is  to  be  sure,  but  lit- 
tle that  I  can  offer  you— only  a  knave  gives 
more  than  he  has.  But  some  time  it  will 
be  better,  and  then  you  shall  see  what 
charming  little  dinners  I  can  arrange. 
Apropos,  to  come  back  to  Schafer  again. 
That  mild  old  hypocrite  can  be  really  ma- 
licious! Think  only,  when  I  bought  Blanche 
day  before  yesterday,  and  was  paying  the 
man  the  money,  he  reproached  me  in  the 
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most  insolent  manner,  and  demanded  I 
should  first  pay  him  the  month's  rent  that 
is  in  arrears,  and  his  outlays  for  fire  and 
light  since  I  have  been  here.  But  that 
does  not  concern  me^  my  dear ;  does  it  ? 
Ybu  hired  this  place  ior  me." 

I  flushed  hot  in  my  anxiety — where  would 
be  the  end  of  this  ?  If  I  wrote  from  early 
to  late  for  Mr.  Claudius  I  could  not  possibly 
support  my  aunt  in  this  style.  Use's  face 
appeared  before  me — how  often  had  1  in- 
wardly reproached  this  faithful  soul  for  her 
hardness  and  implacability,  because  she 
sought  to  prevent  any  intercourse  between 
my  aunt  and  myself— now  I  was  indeed  in 
a  dilemma,  and  hard  was  my  penance. 

"  Aunt,"  said  I  at  last,  "  I  must  frankly 
say  to  you  that  I  have  but  very  little  money. 
I  will  be  honest  with  you  and  tell  you  some- 
thing which  even  my  father  does  not  know 
— our  housekeeping  money  I  earn  almost 
wholly  by  copying  seed-packages  for  Mr. 
Claudius." 

At  first  she  stared  at  me  doubtfully,  then 
burst  out  in  a  long  laugh. 

"  Ah  then,  of  such  a  poetical  nature  are 
your  relations  to  one  another  ?  That  is 
charming !  And  I  have  been  so  childish, 
as  for  a  moment  to  fear — Now  little  one," 
she  gayly  interrupted  herself,  "that  will 
cease  when  some  day  my  position  changes  ; 
on  that  you  may  depend  !  That  /  will  not 
allow!  Pshaw!  how  common-place!  Well, 
you  will  some  time  see,  how  /  will  place 
myself  towards  that  man  I  Copying,  that 
is  certainly  a  hard  work,  and  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly live  any  longer  out  of  your  purse. 
But  what  to  do  ?  Child,  I  count  the  hours 
till  the  moment  when  it  is  said,  this  Mr. 
Claudius  has  recovered  and  can  be  spoken 
with!" 

"He  has  left  his  sick  chamber  for  the 
first  time  to-day." 

"  Heavens  !  And  that  you  but  just  now 
say  to  me  ?  "  She  started  up  from  her  re- 
cumbent position.  "  Do  you  not  know, 
that  with  every  lost  moment  you  delay  my 
life's  happiness  ?  Have  I  not  often  enough 
said  to  you  that  in  this  honorable  man's 
hands  I  lay  my  future,  and  make  my  weal 
or  woe  dependent  upon  his  advice  and 
judgment  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  dear  aunt,  he  will  not  be  able 


to  advise  you  any  better  than  Mr.  Helldorf; 
Mr.  Claudius  goes  but  little  into  society, 
while  Mr.  Helldorf  as  teacher  has  entrance 
into  the  first  families." 

"  I  beg  you,"  she  coldly  interrupted, 
•*  keep  your  wisdom  for  yourself.  It  is  my 
business  in  what  manner  I  will  commence 
my  career  here,  and  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into 
any  relations  with  those  people  up  stairs, 
to  say  nothing  of  laying  myself  under  any 
obligations  to  them.  They  are  such  kind 
of  acquaintances  as  afterwards  hang  like 
lead  upon  one — and  in  fine,  child,  they 
stand  infinitely  distant  from  the  sphere  in 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  teach. 
And  now  I  must  repeat  it,  do  all  in  your 
power  to  obtain  for  me  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Claudius. 

We  both  arose.  "  Ah,  you  little  mouse 
down  below  there  !  "  said  she  laughing,  as 
she  drew  up  her  tall  figure  and  extended 
her  arm  above  my  head.  We  were  stand- 
ing before  the  mirror ;  involuntarily  I 
looked  in  the  glass — my  bronze  Creole  tint, 
although  perfectly  spotless  and  youthfully 
fresh,  appeared  to  disadvantage  besidfe  the 
peach-like  cheeks  and  dazzling  white  fore- 
head of  my  aunt ;  but  to-day  for  the  first 
tim.e  I  also  saw  the  disgusting  paint  which 
in  a  thick  layer  covered  this  forty  years'  old 
face.  I  felt  deeply  mortified  as  I  thought 
how  Mr.  Claudius'  sharp  eyes  would  make 
the  same  observation,  but  I  could  not  speak 
of  it,  especially  when  she  called  me  her 
"little  brown  hazel-nut,"  and  wondered  at 
my  velvet-like  gypsy  skin,  since  "the  Jacob- 
son's  had  always  been  noted  for  their  lily- 
white  complexions." 

I  withdrew  myself  fi*om  her  caressing 
hands  and  left  the  room  assuring  her  that  I 
would  obtain  the  desired  interview  as  soon 
as  possible. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  fi"ont  house, 
where  in  reply  to  my  request,  Miss  Flied- 
ner  advised  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Claudius  him- 
self, whom  I  should  find  in  the  first  parlor 
where  Lothair's  picture  hung. 

I  entered  the  room  with  a  soft  step. 
The  windows  were  less  darkened  than  I 
had  expected  ;  Mr.  Claudius  sat  with  his 
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back  towards  me  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  a  green  shade  over 
his  eyes.  He  seemed  not  to  have  observed 
my  entrance,  for  he  did  not  change  his  po- 
sition. 

Ah,  now  my  deepest,  warmest  wish  was 
fulfilled — I  saw  him  again.  Speak  I  could 
not — I  was  afraid  of  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice  in  the  still  room.  Noiselessly  I 
stepped  nearer  and  hesitatingly  grasped  his 
hand  which  hung  over  the  side  of  the  chair. 
The  blonde  head  remained  still  in  its 
place,  but  the  other  hand  came  quickly 
over  and  I  felt  myself  suddenly  a  prisoner. 

"Ah,  I  know' to  whom  the  little  brown 
hand  belongs,  which  quivers  so  between 
my  fingers,  like  a  fluttering  bird's  heart," 
he  exclaimed.  "I  have  heard  how  she 
came  tripping  up  the  stairs  and  in  the  vary- 
ing step  could  distinctly  discern  the  words, 
'  Now  shall  I  go  in,  or  shall  I  not  ?  Shall 
pity  for  the  poor  prisoner  conquer,  or  the 
old  defiance  which  waits  till  he  leaves  his 
prison  and  comes  to  me  f  " 

" O,  Mr.  Claudius,"  I  interrupted,  "de- 
fiant I  have  not  been  ! " 

Now  he  turned  quickly  towards  me,  with- 
out letting  my  hand  go.  "No,  no,  you 
were  not,  Lenore,  I  know  it.  Those 
around  me  suspected  not  why  at  the  twi- 
light hour  I  was  always  so  impatient  at 
every  noise  and  demanded  the  strictest 
stillness.  At  that  hour  I  heard  with  the 
spiritual  car,  or  perhaps  only  with  the  long- 
ing heart— for  I  knew  exactly  when  the 
light  girlish  feet  left  the  Caroline*s-Joy,  I 
followed  every  step  through  the  garden  and 
up  the  stairs  and  waited  with  ardor  for  the 
half-whispered,  *  How  is  he  to-day  ?  Does 
he  sufier  much  pain  ? '  That  did  not  sound 
defiant  And  then  I  saw  the  wild  curls 
flung  back  with  the  well-known  movement, 
and  the  dear,  large,  naughty  eyes  wide 
opened,  hanging  on  Miss  Fliedner*s  re- 
porting lips." 

I  forgot  all  which  lay  between  us,  and 
surrendered  myself  unresisting  to  the  power 
of  the  moment.  "  Ah,  she  did  not  under- 
stand me  so  well!  How  have  I  longed 
that  she  would  once,  only  once,  lead  me 
into  your  room.  I  should  have  been 
calmer,  could  I  have  looked  in  your  poor 


eyes,  and  heard  you  say,  *  I  see  you !  * 
Please  take  oft  the  shade  once." 

Hf  sprang  up  and  threw  the  shade  upon 
the  table.  "  Now  then,  I  see  you  ! "  he  re- 
plied smiling.  "  I  see  how  the  little 
Lenore  in  these  five  long  weeks  has  not 
grown  a  line  taller,  and  with  her  curling 
head  reaches  still  exactly  as  high  as  my 
heart.  I  see  too,  that  the  head  is  thrown 
back  as  defiant  and  rebellious  as  ever — to 
be  sure,  how  can  you  help  it  that  Nature 
wanted  to  see  once  what  a  wonderful  little 
fairy-child  she  could  create  !  I  see  besides 
that  the  little  brown  face  has  grown  pale, 
pale  with  anxiety,  terror  and  night-watch- 
ing. Poor  Lenore,  we  have  much  to  make 
amends  for — your  father  and  I." 

He  grasped  my  hand,  and  would  have 
drawn  me  gently  to  him,  but  this  move- 
ment brought  me  suddenly  to  my  senses  J 
I  felt  the  full  torture  of  an  e\nl  conscience, 
and  freed  myself  from  his  grasp. 

"  No,"  I  cried,  "  do  not  be  so  kind  to  me, 
I  have  not  deserved  it.  If  you  knew  what 
an  abominable  creature  I  am,  how  artful, 
false  and  cruel  I  can  be,  you  would  thrust 
me  out  of  your  house — " 

"  Lenore—" 

I  fled  from  him  toward  the  door.  "  Do 
not  call  me  Lenore.  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  have  you  reproach  me  as 
wild,  defiant,  rude,  that  you  sternly  con- 
demn me  as  unwomanly — only  do  not  speak 
my  name  so  gently  and  kindly.  I  have 
done  that  which  will  pain  you,  have  done 
you  great  wrong  wherever  I  could.  I  have 
attacked  your  honor,  and  have  made  com- 
mon cause  with  your  enemies — you  will 
never  pardon  me,  never  !  I  know  that  so 
well,  that  I  do  not  once  venture  to  ask  it" 

Groping  I  seized  the  door-handle ;  in  a 
moment  he  stood  beside  me. 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  will  let  you  go 
from  me  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  ? 
With  these  pale  trembling  lips  which  make 
me  so  anxious  ?  Exert  yourself  to  be 
calmer,  and  listen  to  me.  You  came  here 
with  a  nature  wholly  unstirred,  undisci- 
plined, and  with  the  most  innocent  child- 
eyes  looked  out  into  the  world.  I  blame 
myself  severely  for  not  having  immediately 
fireed  my  house  of  the  evil  elements,  although 
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in  the  first  hour,  I  knew  that  a  turning- 
point  had  come  in  my  life,  and  that  all  must 
be  changed.  It  is  true,  your  so  distinctly 
expressed  dislike  of  me  made  me  resigned; 
I  was  too  proud  to  forget  it  again,  and  lim- 
ited myself  to  the  warning  voice.  I  hesi- 
tated too  long  to  do  that  which  looked  un- 
merciful and  yet  was  right — for  you  and 
Charlotte  together  there  was  no  room  in 
my  house — sAe  must  give  place  I  Now 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  you  in  innocent 
misunderstanding  of  the  circumstances  may 
have  done  to  me,  it  needs  no  pardoning 
word,  I  am  as  much  in  fault  as  you.  Be- 
sides, in  one  sense  only  have  you  caused 
me  any  real  pain,  that  is  when  you — ^as  so 
often  has  been  the  case — turn  from  me 
cold  and  repelling— no,  no,  that  I  cannot 
see  I "  interrupting  himself  much  excited, 
as  I  broke  out  in  violent  weeping.  "If 
you  cannot  help  weeping,  then  from  this 
time  forward  it  must  be  here."  He  drew 
me  to  himself  and  laid  my  head  upon  his 
breast.  "So — now  you  may  confidently 
confess — I  will  fasten  my  eyes  on  the  cur- 
tain there,  and  listen  with  ear  half  turned 
away." 

"  I  dare  not  speak,"  said  I  in  a  low  voice. 
"  How  happy  should  I  be  if  I  might  say  all 
to  you  !  But  the  time  will  yet  come  and 
then — but  one  thing  you  shall  know  now, 
for  that  I  have  done  alone.  I  have  slan- 
dered you  at  court,  I  have  said  you  were  a 
cold-hearted,  avaricious  man,  a  wise-acre — " 

I  felt  he  was  inwardly  laughing. 

"  Ah,  such  a  wicked  tongue  has  the  little 
Lenore  ? " 

Anxiously  I  raised  my  head  and  pushed 
back  his  hand. 

"  Do  not  think  that  all  which  I  have  said 
was  but  childish  prattling  !  "  I  cried. 

"That  I  do  not  think,"  said  he  sooth- 
ingly. "  I  will  let  all  these  evil  discoveries 
unfold  themselves  before  me,  and  patiently 
await  them — then  I  will  be  the  judge  ;  does 
that  quiet  you  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  But  then  you  will  unconditionally  sub- 
mit to  the  sentence  which  I  pronounce  ? " 

"  Willingly." 

And  now  I  dried  my  tears  and  began  to 
speak  of  my  aunt. 

•*  I  have  already  through  Miss  Fliedner 


heard  of  the  strange  guest  who  has  fled 
undzr  the  wings  of  the  thoughtless  little 
meadow-lark,"  said  he.  "  Is  she  the  wo- 
man to  whom  you  sent  the  money  ?  " 

"Yes." 

«  Hm— that  I  do  not  like.  I  trust  Mis- 
tress Use  entirely,  and  she  felt  very  sore  in 
speaking  of  this  aunt.  How  does  this  lady 
come  to  the  strange  idea  of  wishing  to  see 
just  me — what  does  she  wish  of  me  ?  " 

"  Your  advice.  O,  Mr.  Claudius,  please 
be  firiendly.    My  father  has  cast  her  out — " 

"  And  nevertheless  she  wishes  to  live  in 
the  same  place  with  him,  and  expose  her- 
self to  the  constant  danger  of  meeting  him 
who  disowns  her  ?  That  does  not  please 
me.  But  I  roust,  for  good  or  ill,  receive 
her,  since  I  can  no  longer  allow  the  little 
princess  ol  the  heath  to  enter  into  any  re- 
lations about  which  I  do  not  exactly  know 
and  which  cannot  stand  before  my  scruti- 
nizing eyes.    Mrs. what  is  her  name?*' 

"  Christine  Paccini." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Christine  Paccini  may  drink 
tea  in  the  front  house  this  evening.  Go 
now  and  bring  her.  Now  does  not  my 
complaisance  deserve  even  a  pressure  of 
the  hand?" 

I  believe  even  over  the  heath,  where  I 
was  so  wholly  unburdened  with  care  or  per- 
plexities, I  had  never  tripped  so  light  and 
airy  as  now  over  the  gravel-walks  of  the 
garden.  I  felt  I  could  no  more  go  astray 
in  the  world,  for  his  hand  was  over  me  to 
guide  me.  No  terrors  would  come  near 
me,  for  I  fled  to  his  breast  and  was  shel- 
tered. 

When  I  entered  my  aunt's  room  and  de- 
livered Mr.  Claudius'  message,  she  started 
up  and  let  Blanche  whom  she  was  feeding 
drop  carelessly  down  where  she  might 
Now  I  saw  how  she  must  have  waited  a^4 
hoped  for  this  moment  With  a  half-tri- 
umphant, half-absent  smile  she  irresolutely 
opened  drawers  and  boxes  one  af^er  an- 
other. I  had  a  glance  into  a  feartul  chaos 
of  faded  flowers,  ribbon  and  finery. 

"  Dear  child,  of  course  I  must  first  make 
my  toilet,  and  I  do  not  need  you — the  room 
is  so  small — ^you  can  meanwhile  stay  up 
stairs  with  the  Helldorf  s,"  said  she  hastily. 
"But  one  favor  you  can  do  me ;  go  to 
Schafer — I  don't  like  to  speak  to  the  rude 
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man — he  has  splendid  yellow  roses  on  his 
bush,  ask  him  to  cut  you  some,  and  pay 
him  whatever  he  demands  even  if  it  be  two 
thalers — you  will  get  it  back  again ;  per- 
haps to-morrow.  So  go  now  !  "  she  cried, 
impatiently  pushing  me  towards  the  door 
as  I  looked  up  at  her  astonished.  ''  I  am 
accustomed  to  have  flowers  in  my  hand 
when  I  enter  a  house  as  a  guest'' 

An  hour  later  I  walked  with  my  aunt 
through  the  garden.  On  my  return  to  her 
room  she  was  already  wrapped  in  hood  and 
cloak,  and  a  veil  over  her  face.  It  was  now 
dusk,  and  a  slight  rain  was  falling  as  we 
turned  towards  the  bridge. 

"  Where  are  the  ladies  going  ?  "  asked  a 
voice  behind  us.    It  was  Charlotte. 

"  I  wish  to  introduce  my  aunt  in  the 
front  house." 

Charlotte  made  no  reply,  and  my  aunt 
also  did  not  speak ;  so  we  went  on  silently 
together ;  I  was  much  depressed  in  spirits. 
They  walked  before  me  over  the  bridge, 
the  two  women—strange,  it  looked  almost 
mysterious,  so  great  was  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  figures — both  had  the  same 
proud,  contemptuous  turn  of  the  head,  the 
same  broad  arching  of  the  shoulders,  the 
same  gait,  and  I  thought  in  height  there 
was  not  a  hair's  difference — they  were  re- 
markably similar,  and  yet  inwardly  each  re- 
pelled the  other;  Charlotte  at  least  held 
herself  unapproachable. 

"  Take  off  your  things  in  my  room  if  you 
please,"  said  she  coldly  to  me  in  the  cor- 
ridor. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Claudius?"  whispered 
my  aunt  to  me  when  we  were  in  Charlotte's 
room. 

I  silently  pointed  to  the  parlor  door. 

"  Ah  !  a  piano ! "  she  exclaimed  with  de- 
light, rushing  up  to  the  open  instrument. 
**  How  painfully  long  have  I  been  obliged 
to  live  without  this  sight  I  O,  allow  me  if 
only  for  a  moment  to  lay  my  hands  on  the 
keys  1  Please,  please,  I  should  be  happy 
as  a  child,  if  I  might  strike  if  it  were  only 
two  accords ! " 

In  a  moment  cloak  and  hood  flew  to  the 
nearest  chair,  and  to  my  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment my  Aunt  Christine  stood  there 
in  full  concert  toilette.    A  heavy   white 
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satin  dress  fell  in  a  long  trail  on  the  carpet, 
and  out  of  the  lace  frill  in  the  low  cut  neck 
of  the  dress  rose  a  bust  dazzingly  white 
and  marble-like,  such  as  the  antiquity  cab- 
inet with  its  Greek  statuary  could  hardly 
show.  How  the  long  curls  floated  down 
over  bosom  and  neck,  and  how  striking 
was  the  contrast  formed  by  the  pale  yellow 
roses  scattered  among  the  thick  masses  of 
black  hair ! 

"  Well,  but  that  is  a  little  too  much  ! " 
said  Charlotte  without  reserve.  But  my 
aunt  sank  down  on  the  piano-stool ;  the  in- 
strument resounded  under  her  hands,  and 
immediately  after  a  not  melodious  but  pow- 
erful voice  sang  with  a  wild  expressiveness, 
the  words,  "  Gia  la  luna  in  mezzo  alntare^^ 

The  parlor  door  was  flung  open,  and  Mr. 
Claudius,  pale  as  a  ghost,  stood  on  the 
threshold.  Behind  him  appeared  Dago- 
bert's  astonished  face. 

"  Diana ! "  cried  Mr.  Claudius  in  a  tone 
of  indescribable  amazement. 

My  Aunt  Christine  flew  to  him  and  sank 
upon  her  knee. 

"Pardon,  Claudius,  pardon!"  she  pleaded 
and  her  forehead  almost  touched  the  car- 
pet. "  Dagobert,  Charlotte,  you,  my  chil- 
dren of  whom  I  have  been  so  long  and 
painfully  deprived,  help  me  to  beg  that  he 
will  take  me  back  again  into  the  old  love!" 

Charlotte  uttered  a  cry  of  indignation. 

"  Farce  ! "  she  stammered.  "  Who  pays 
you  for  this  delightfully  played  role, 
madam?"  she  asked  in  cutting  tones.  Then 
turning  to  me  she  shook  me  angrily  by  the 
arm.    "  Lenore,  you  have  betrayed  us  !  " 

Mr.  Claudius  stepped  between  us  and 
pushed  her  back.  "  Lead  Miss  von  Sassen 
out,"  he  ordered  Miss  Fliedner.  How  hol- 
low and  trembling  his  voice  sounded ;  how 
he  exerted  himself  to  master  his  fearful 
agitation. 

"You  have  brought  an  evil  guest  into 
the  house,  Lenore,"  said  Miss  Fliedner 
when  we  were  in  the  parlor  and  the  door 
was  closed  behind  us ;  then  she  stopped 
and  listened  anxiously  towards  the  door 
where  my  aunt's  voice  was  heard  almost 
uninterruptedly.  "You  to  be  sure  could 
not  know,  that  it  is  she^  that  false,  faithless 
woman,  that  Diana,  for  whom  he  once  so 
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fearfully  suffered.  God  forbid  that  she  ever 
again  gain  power  over  him  !  She  is  still  of 
a  most  fascinating  beauty." 

I  pressed  my  hands  to  my  temples — was 
not  the  whole  world  coming  crushing  down 
upon  me  ? 

"  How  cunningly  she  has  contrived  it !  " 
continued  Miss  Fliedner.  "  How  she  has 
managed  it  that  all  concerned  in  this  affair 
should  be  included  in  this  first  lightning- 
like surprise !  All  at  once  she  calls  to 
mind  her  children  *  so  painfully  separated;' 
she  who  so  shamefully  abandoned  them — " 

"  Is  she  really  the  mother  of  Dagobert 
and  Charlotte  ?  " 

"  Child,  do  you  doubt  still  after  all  which 
you  have  seen  and  heard  ?  " 

"  I  thought  they  were  the  children  of 
him," — I  pointed  to  Lothair's  picture — 
"  and  the  Piincess,"  I  groaned. 

She  started  back,  and  stared  at  me. 

"  Ah,  now  I  begin  to  see  clearly  !  That 
is  the  key  to  Charlotte's  inexplicable  be- 
havior! She  thinks  as  you  do?  She 
thinks  she  was  born  in  the  Caroline's-Joy  ? 
Is  it  not  so?  Well,  I  shall  yet  learn  who 
has  lifted  the  veil  of  the  sternly  guarded 
secret  and  explained  it  in  such  a  crazy 
manner.  Meanwhile  I  say  to  you  that  cer- 
tainly two  children  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  Caroline's-Joy — the  one  died 
after  a  few  hours,  and  the  other  in  half  a 
year,  of  convulsions — those  were  two  boys. 
But  Dagobert  and  Charlotte  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Captain  Mericourt  to  whom  your 
aunt  was  married  in  Paris,  and  who  was 
killed  in  Morocco.  Poor  child,  your  good 
angel  had  forsaken  you, when  you  took  this 
woman  under  your  protection — she  brings 
misfortune  upon  us,  upon  us  all ! " 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"  When  Eric  first  had  entrance  into  her 
house,  she  was  already  a  widow  and  prima- 
donna  in  the  great  opera-house  of  Paris. 
Her  children  were  brought  up  by  a  Madame 
Godin — Eric  loved  them  as  if  they  were 
his  own,  and  although  mortally  injured  and 
insulted  by  the  mother,  he  yet  was  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  when  this  woman,forgetful  of  honor 
and  duty,  left  them  without  any  means  of 
subsistence.  Madame  Godin  died  soon 
after,  and  on  roe  to  whom  alone  he  en- 


trusted th2  origin  of  the  children,  he  en- 
joined the  strictest  slience — he  wished  to 
spare  them  during  her  life  the  humiliating 
pain  of  having  such  an  unnatural  mother — 
they  have  repaid  him  badly  enough  for  itl" 

She  wrung  her  hands  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room. 

«  Only  not  that  /"  she  murmured.  "That 
voice  there  fascinates  with  a  really  infernal 
power — I  hear  it !  How  it  flatters,  and  la- 
ments, and  softly  pleads — she  throws  new 
nets  over — " 

"Uncle,  uncle,  I  suffer  fearfully !  O,  niis- 
erable  ungrateful  creature  that  I  am ! " 
cried  Charlotte  in  most  piteous  tones. 

I  rushed  out  of  the  door,  down  the  stairs 
through  the  garden.  I  was  thrust  out  of 
Paradise  through  my  own  fault,  through  my 
own  fault !  In  spite  of  Use's  energetic  pro- 
test and  warning,  against  the  decided  will 
of  my  father,  I  had  secretly  had  intercourse 
with  this  outlawed  aunt.  To  the  man 
whom  I  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
soul  I  had  brought  back  the  evil  spirit  of 
his  youth,  to  whom  he  was  again  succumb- 
ing, and  who  there  was  reason  to  believe 
would  poison  his  life. 

I  went  into  my  chamber,  changed  my 
dress  and  drank  a  glass  of  cold  water  ;  I 
must  be  calm,  composed  before  I  went  into 
my  father's  room,  if  I  would  accomplish 
what  I  held  necessary  for  my  salvation. 
My  father  sat  in  his  ro0m,  reading  and 
writing  by  turns,  looking  more  easy  and 
animated  than  since  his  sickness.  His 
nurse,  Mrs.  Silver,  was  preparing  his  light 
supper,  and  winked  to  me  not  to  enter  his 
room  too  hastily — she  was  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  carefulness,  and  I  could  not 
leave  my  father  in  better  hands.  He  greeted 
me  in  his  loving  manner,  and  said  how 
happy  he  was  that  I  had  not  remained  long 
with  the  tea-circle  in  the  front  house  and 
that  I  was  again  with  him. 

"  But,  father,  how  will  it  be  when  I  go 
for  four  weeks  to  the  heath  ? "  I  asked 
stooping  down  so  that  my  face  was  in  the 
shadow. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  reconcile  myself 
Lorrie ;  you  must  go  back  for  a  time  to  the 
air  of  your  home,  to  get  strong  again,  both 
the  doctors  have  insisted  upon  it  As  soon 
aJs  it  is  warm — " 
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"It  is  warm  now,  delightfully  mild,"  I 
quickly  interrupted.  "  Think  only,  I  have 
such  a  longing  for  the  moors — it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  sick  and  could 
only  drive  it  off  with  the  heath  wind. 
Father,  if  you  are  willing,  why  could  I  not 
start  this  evening  ? " 

He  looked  at  me  astonished. 

"  That  seems  to  you  a  little  crazy-like, 
does  it  not  ?  "  said  I  attempting  to  smile. 
"  But  it  is  more  sensible  than  you  think. 
The  air  is  very  mild ;  I  go  in  the  night-train, 
and  to-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  in  my 
dear,  dear  Dierk-Court,  and  drink  milk, 
and  breathe  the  heath  air  for  four  weeks 
long,  and  come  back  again  well,  when  here 
all  will  be  bright  again,  the  trees  in  blos- 
som and  then  all  will  be  good,  is  it  not  so, 
fether  ?  Besides  I  can  go  now  perfectly  at 
ease,  for  Mrs.  Silver  will  stay  with  you ; 
better  you  could  not  be  provided  for — 
please,  father,  give  me  leave  ? " 

"What  do ^'^w  think  about  it,  Mrs.  Sil- 
ver ?  "  asked  my  father  still  trresolute. 

"  Ay,  let  Miss  Lorrie  go,  doctor.  No 
one  should  act  against  his  nature,  and  if 
Miss  feels  as  if  she  should  be  sick  and 


could  only  get  well  on  the  heath,  then  pray 
don*t  say  anything  against  it.  In  an  hour 
the  evening  train  goes  ;  pack  your  things, 
Miss  ;  I  will  help  you  and  take  you  to  the 
depot." 

With  hasty  steps  I  left  the  Caroline's- 
Joy.  It  was  very  dark,  my  companion 
could  not  see  how  the  tears  streamed  down 
my  face,  how  I  glanced  over  to  the  con- 
servatory where  I  had  experienced  such  a 
delightful  moment  of  happiness.  I  would 
not  look  up  at  the  windows  of  the  front 
house  as  we  passed  through  the  yard — ^ah, 
what  power  had  my  will  against  the  pains 
of  separation  which  raged  within  me  ?  My 
eyes  hung  ardently  on  the  flood  of  light  in 
Charlotte's  room — they  had  forgotten  to 
draw  the  curtains.  They  were  all  still 
there  ;  I  could  see  the  lively  movements  of 
many  shadows.  He  pardoned  her,  the 
faithless  one,  for  whose  sake  he  had  once 
by  night  traversed  his  gardens  up  and  down 
as  if  pursued — he  was  reconciled  to  her — 
to-day  was  a  day  of  reconciliation — while 
the  "  thoughtless  meadow-lark,"  frightened 
away  from  his  heart,  flew  out  into  the  dark 
night.  J^u/ia  A,  Sprague, 


11. 

IN  April,  1870, 1  introduced  to  the  readers 
of  the  Ladies^  Repository^  "  My  Name- 
sakes." I  was  somewhat  proud  of  their 
number,  for  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
private  individual  to  have  five  namesakes  ; 
I  was  very  proud,  I  may  as  well  confess,  of 
their  quality. 

Two  had  been  angels  on  earth,  and  had 
gone  to  be  with  sister  angels.  The  proud 
ship  passed  o'er  the  waters  "  as  a  thing  of 
life,"  bearing  her  country's  flag  to  every 
shore.  The  bride  and  the  maiden,  were 
alike  the  joy  of  their  respective  homes. 

There  came  a  time  when  that  pride  was 
changed  to  sadness  I  It  was  the  week  af- 
ter the  Chicago  Fire.  In  that  terrible  time 
when  the  cry  ot  so  many  hearts  arose  and 
reached  so  many  other  hearts,  far  away  in 
space  but  near  in  sympathy ;  when  from  so 
many  towns  and  cities  the  same  lurid  mes- 
sage w  s  flashed  to  the  world,  until  it  seem- 
ed to  be  **  Fire  to  the  right  of  us,  Fire  to 
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the  left  of  us.  Fire  all  around  us  "  ;  came 
also  accounts  of  gales  and  storms  at  sea, 
as  if  the  water  was  striving  to  quench  the 
flaming  land. 

It  was  in  this  time  of  calamity,  when  all 
other  thought  was  absorbed  by  the  details 
of  disaster,  that  my  dear  friend  the  presi- 
dent of  W.  Lyceum,  placidly  informed  me 
that  my  name  was  announced  for  the  next 
meeting. 

"  Why  !  what  can  I  do.  Dr.  F 1  No  one 
can  think  of  anything  but  the  great  fires, 
and  H. — lectured  upon  that  subject  in  the 
same  hall  last  week.  It  would  be  utter  folly 
to  attempt  to  follow  him  ! " 

"  We  announced  you  would  deliver  a 
poem,"  he  remarked,  as  calmly  as  if 
poems  grew  on  the  bushes,  "and  I  have  not 
yet  seen  a  poem  upon  *The  Chicago  Fire.'  " 
Certainly,  no  one  can  ever  say  that  again 
until  the  literature  of  the  present  age  has 
all  passed  away. 

My  brain  had  seemingly  all  turneii^  to 
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nerves ;  lor  who  could  sleep  while  those 
homeless  thousands  roamed  the  cold  lake 
shore  ;  or  eat,  until  they  were  all  supplied 
with  food  ?  Yet  we  had  underaken  to 
help  the  young  folks  in  the  rather  up-hill 
task  of  their  lyceum,  and  its  good  presi- 
dent is  one  of  those  quietly  authorita- 
tive men,  whom  one  obeys,  they  scarce 
know  why,  as  a  thing  of  course.  So  I  find 
in  my  writing-desk  these  lines, 

Altho'  our  God  hath  blotted  out 
In  one  short  night  the  work  of  years, 

Chicago^s  sons  will  ne'er  sit  down 
To  quench  the  embers  with  their  tears. 

The  remainder  of  the  sheet  remains  a 
blank  to  this  day,  for  a  messenger  entered, 
bringing  a  letter  from  dear  old  Boston.  As 
our  eastern  letters  pass  through  Chicago, 
we  had  been  denied  all  intercourse  with  our 
home  friends  for  a  week  or  more.  So  all 
else  was  forgotten,  and  I  was  saved  from 
perpetrating  a  little  poem  upon  a  great  sub- 
ject. Instead  of  which  was  written  the 
next  day  the  very  simple  ballad  which  tells 
its  own  story. 

MY  NAMESAKE  BRIG. 
Last  eve  there  came  a  letter,— 

Its  words  were  like  a  wail  I 
It  said,  "  The  'Julia  Carney' 

Was  lost  in  that  great  gale. 
The  vessel  was  a  total  loss, 

Insurance  there  was  none. 
All  have  their  sorrows— wealth  is  vain." 

Thus  did  the  letter  run. 

In  thought,  beside  the  Kennebec, 

I  saw  a  blue*eyed  boy 
Who  watched  his  tiny  vesseFs  course. 

The  wave  his  earliest  toy. 
**  When  I'm  a  man,"  he  proudly  said, 

*'  A  captain  I  will  be." 
The  wish  fulfilled,— he  long  hath  been 

Commander  on  the  sea. 

Long  years  we  watched  his  pathway 

Across  the  ocean  wave. 
And  prayed  that  He  who  rules  the  storm 

From  perU  still  might  save. 
Five  years  ^o,  a  letter  came, 

"  Sister.  I've  named  for  thee, 
My  vessel  new,  as  fine  a  brig 

As  ever  plowed  the  seal 
So  you  must  write  for  her  a  song 

Of  hope  and  joy,  and  pride, 
To  celebrate  the  happy  day 

She's  launched  upon  the  tide." 

It  found  me  on  the  bed  of  pain, 

A  loved  one  then  was  near. 
Who  wrote  for  me  the  simple  rhymes, 

Then  added;  "Much  we  fear 
They  are  the  last,  dear  captain ; 

For  all  the  skilled  ones  say 


Your  sister  but  a  few  brief  hoiirsy 
Wiih  us  on  earth  may  stay." 

Yet  I  hav4  lived  I    Have  lived  to  watdi 

Five  years  that  vessel's  course. 
Where  India's  spiqr  breezes  blow. 

Or  Northern  vraves  roll  hoarse. 
Whene'er  we  read  of  storm  or  gale 

Along  the  distant  shore. 
We've  fancied  m  our  prairie  home 

We  heard  the  Atlantic's  roar. 

How  many  hopes  have  since  gone  dowti 

In  Life's  rdentless  sea! 
Yet  seldom  comes  so  sad  a  thought 

As  tk»s  one  is  to  me. 
I  stfll  live  on  I    My  namesake  brig 

Has  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 
God  grant  slie  hath  not  borne  with  her 

A  nngle  seaman  brave. 
God  grant  no  gentle  mother, 

Daughter  or  Mrife,  may  dwell 
In  all  this  earth,  to  whom  my  name 

Henceforth  must  be  a  kndl. 

How  constantly  that  last  fear  haunted 
my  waking  thoughts  and  midnight  dreams, 
none,  who  coiild  relieve  it,  imagined.  So 
letters  came  and  went, — mine  all -reiterat- 
ing the  question,  "  Were  there  any  lives 
lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  *J.  F.  C*  ?  "  Ner- 
vously were  the  replies  torn  from  the  en- 
velope, yet  for  nearly  a  year,  that  one  ques- 
tion oi  all  others  remained  unanswered,  al- 
though frequent  allusion  was  made  to  the 
pecuniary  loss,  and  much  .sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  the  owner,  who  had  thus  lost 
the  labor  ot  half  a  lifetime.  At  last,  along 
the  edge  of  a  letter,  I  found  the  welcome 
line,  "  There  were  no  lives  lost  by  the  *  J. 
F.  C."  Farewell,  then,  my  namesake  brig  \ 
Thou  wast  but  a  thing  of  wood  and  iron  and 
rope  and  canvass,  yet  to  me  thou  ever  seem- 
est  "  a  thing  of  beauty."  Alas  !  thou  hast 
not  proved  a  joy  forever." 

Here  comes  another  letter !  Brings  it 
good  or  ill  ?  "  Your  namesake  J.  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  gone  with  her  husband  to 
China.  A  letter  from  you  addressed  Shang- 
hai, will  be  welcome."  So,  of  course,  what 
could  I  do,  but  send  her  my  wonderments 
and  good  wishes  thus: 

MY  NAMESAKE  BRIDE. 

Married  and  gone  o'er  the  ocean. 
My  little  pet,  plaything  and  pride  I 

And  gone  to  the  country  Celestial, 
With  the  "  Heathen  Chinee  "  to  abide. 

'    Married,  and  gone  to  China. 

Dear  me  I  What  will  happen  next  ? 
But  really,  my  darling  namesake, 
'•Aunt  Julia"  is  very  much  vexed. 
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For  what  is  an  aantle  good  for, 

If  tis  not  to  give  advice  ? 
While  you  have  not  even  said  "May  I  ?*• 

But  are  married  and  off  in  a  trice. 

Why  didn't  you  stop  for  a  visit, 
As  thro'  in  a  "Pullnun**  you  whirled? 

Why,  did  you  not  know  that  our  Galesburg 
Is  the  "Hub"  of  this  Western  world  ? 

Perhaps  you  dared  not,  in  the  newness 

Of  chains  matrimonial  to  stop 
So  near  to  Chicago,  lest  haply 

They  all  into  fragments  might  drop. 

But  Chicago  hath,  since  her  affliction 

Been  quite  a  pattern  of  places. 
And  is  said,  now  to  cultivate  marriage 

As  well  as  the  rest  of  the  graces. 

Or  haply  you  went  with  "John  Whopper** 

As  he  carried  the  morning  mail, 
Thus  saving  the  very  great  trouble 

Of  a  ioumey  by  sea  and  by  rail. 

"  A  truce  to  this  Jesting,  dear  auntie. 
Write  one  line  in  earnest,"  you  say. 

Well ;  fifty  years  hence  may  you  love  him 
More  fiMidly  than  even  to-day. 

May  it  then  be,  as  now,  all  the  fitshioa 

In  gifts  and  rejoicing  to  mingle 
And  may  you  that  day  be  as  thankful 

As  now,  that  you  did  not  live  single. 

Wish  of  wishes  1  At  that  golden  wedding^ 

I  trust  that  a  numerous  band 
Of  children  and  merry  grandchildren 

Around  you  rejoicing  may  stand. 

As  I  wish  but  to  prove  my  affcetioa 
Good  wishes,  not  counsels  are  given, 

Yet,  remember,  dear  firiend,  a  true  marriage 
Is  not  only  for  earth  but  for  Heaven. 

Scarcely  have  these  rh3rmes  jingled  their 
way  through  my  brain  and  o'er  my  paper, 
as  my  rhymes  always  do,  in  a  hurry ;  when 
comes  another  letter.  Who  dares  open  one 
of  these  little  missives  without  a  thought- 
breathed  prayer  for  strength  to  bear  its 
message  be  it  life  or  death  ?  This  one 
brings  life,  a  new,  but  eternal  life  !  It  says, 
"I  went  out  to  the  Highlands  yesterday. 


Your  namesake  there  has  a  son.   Of  course, 
they  are  all  delighted." 

Ot  course  Auntie  is  also  delighted,  yet 
there  comes  the  solemn  thoughts  ot  a 
mother's  heart  in  a  different  strain. 

TO  MY  NAMESAKE  MOTHER, 
The  poet  writes  of  "  lovers  yovng  dream,** 

There's  "  nothing  half  so  sweet," 
He  might  have  made  another  rhyme, 

"  There's  nothing  half  so  fleet." 

That  is  man's  voice  :  but  thou  hast  known 

An  hour  of  ptn-er  joy. 
When  came  amid  thy  night  of  pain. 

The  birth-cry  of  thy  boy. 

Rejoice,  young  mother.    If  to  the« 

Is  given  life's  deepest  woe, 
So  also  'tis  thy  privil^e 

Its  holiest  joy  to  know. 

I  would  not  slight  a  fathei's  love ; 

*Tis  consectate  to  Heaven. 
For  u  it  not  the  choicest  name 

To  oar  Creator  given  ? 

Bat  to  the  mother,  who  hath  bora« 

In  hope,  long  months  of  fear. 
Hath  crossed  the  bridge  of  death,  and  seen 

The  waten  black  so  near, 

There  comes  that  rapture  bom  of  woe. 

By  only  her  possessed 
Who  trustingly  hath  given  her  Ufic, 

And  found  it  doubly  Ueseed. 

Pass  on  in  ftdth ;  for  whether  life 

Or  death  await  thy  boy 
If  ftuth  be  thine,  be  stiU  shall  b« 

To  thee  a  well  of  joy. 

Yield  him  in  £uth  to  Him  who  gave, 

And  whether  short  or  long 
This  life  below,  it  shall  not  be 

A  requiem,  but  a  song. 

A  song  of  joy,  that  conflict  brief 

Hath  endless  victory  won. 
That  thou  hast  given  a  man  to  earth, 

Or  unto  Heaven  a  son. 

May  it  prove  both.    Thou  hast  my  prayer 

That  through  long  years  of  joy 
Thou,  and  the  world  alike  may  bless 

The  birth  hour  of  thy  boy. 

Mrs,  Julia  A,  Carney. 
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The  Rosiere  of  Nanterre. 


WE  WERE  reading  the  Saturday 
night's  paper  when  our  eyes  fell 
upon  the  announcement,  "  It  is  to-morrow 
the  classic  crowning  of  the  rosiere  of  Nan- 
terre." The  advertisement  promised  us 
the  gayest  fete  of  the  year.  "  Music  by  the 
firemen,  merry-go-rounds,  touching  dis- 
course by  Monsieur  le  Maire,  fireworks,  and 
quadrilles  in  the  open  air,  when  the  heroine 
of  the  f6te  will  timidly  execute  *  the  pastoral 
of  innocence  rewarded.*  The  firemen  of 
Nanterre,  who  are  men  of  talent,  will  play 
the  famous  rondo  which  bears  their  name." 
For  many  years  we  had  promised  our- 
selves to  see  this  festival  and  as  many 
years  been  disappointed,  so,  regardless  of 
the  weather,  Sunday  of  Pentecost  found  us 
amongst  the  pilgrims  to  the  village  of  Nan- 
terre which  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Valerian ;  a  year  ago  the  village  was  almost 
deserted  except  by  soldiers,  and  the  fields 
now  covered  with  waving  corn  were  then 
ploughed  by  cannon  and  were  the  debated 
ground  of  civil  war.  In  the  village  there 
are  now  no  traces  of  the  conflict,  evefything 
having  been  repaired  for  the  fSte,  which 
had  been  postponed  a  year  on  account  of 
the  trouble. 

The  institution  of  the  tosi&e  is  traced  to 
Salency,  as  in  525  Saint  Medard,  Bishop 
of  Noyon  and  Seigneur  of  Salency  decreed 
that  there  should  be  given  each  year  a 
crown  of  >oses  and  a  sum  of  twenty-five 
pounds  to  the  young  woman  among  his  vas- 
sals who  should  be  proclaimed  the  most 
virtuous.  He  set  aside  a  piece  of  land 
which  formed  theyf^  de  la  rose^  the  reve- 
nue to  pay  the  twenty-five  pounds  and  the 
expenses  of  the  celebration. 

The  first  rostere  was  the  sister  of  Saint 
Medard,  he  crowning  her  himself.  This 
ceremony  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
paintings  in  the  church  of  Salency.  One 
sees  here  Saint  Medard  in  his  episcopal 
robes  placing  the  crown  of  roses,  much  too 
large,  on  the  head  of  his  sister,  bareheaded 
and  kneeling  before  him.  Afterwards  the 
rosiere  of  Salency  was  named  by  the 
Seigneur  to  whom  they  brought  three  can- 
didates. 

Louis  XIII.  added  to  the  crown  of  roses 


a  blue  cord  and  a  silver  ring  which  he  first 
ordered  to  be  given  to  the  rosiere  named 
by  the  Mai^quis  de  Gordes.  Since  that 
time  the  usage  has  been  continued.  Mon- 
sieur Lepellelier  de  Morfontaine,  Steward 
of  Soissons,  gave  to  the  village  an  income 
of  forty  ecus  destined  to  augment  the  dowry 
of  the  rosteres. 

In  1773  the  Seigneur  of  Salency  having 
trespassed  upon  the  rights  of  the  fathers  of 
families — the  natural  electors — by  naming 
the  rosiere  without  regarding  the  three 
young  girls  presented  to  him  for  his  choice, 
the  inhabitants  of  Salency  petitioned  par- 
liament, and  a  law  dating  December  20th., 
1774,  recognizes  their  right 

If  the  rosiere  of  Salency  is  the  more  an- 
cient, that  of  Nanterre  is  much  more  cele- 
brated, at  least  at  Paris.  At  Nanterre  they 
are  proud  of  their  rosiere,  but  it  is  some- 
thing still  more  at  Suresnes,  a  furious  ri- 
valry reigns  between  the  two  districts. 
There  exists  at  Suresnes  a  song,  the  first 
verse  of  which  declares  this  animosity : 

"  Etr»  Rosiere  &  Nanterre, 
Ca  n6st  pas  bien  malin, 
Mais  Rosi^e  k  Suresnes, 
Qest  9a  qu'est  > 


Here  the  chorus  screeches, 

"  Vive  le  petit  blue  •  d*  Suresnes." 

There  are  many  other  fetes  held  annually 
in  France  of  lesser  importance,  each  hav- 
ing its  peculiarity,  such  as  at  Canon,  where 
there  are  two  prizes  of  300  francs  each, 
one  for  the  most  virtuous  girl  and  another 
for  the  old  woman  who  shall  merit  it  most. 
Here  the  celebration  is  called  Fete  des 
bonnes  gens.  At  Fontenay  the  rosiere  must 
marry  on  the  day  of  her  crowning. 

At  Nanterre  the  choice  this  year  is  a 
charming  little  blonde  of  19  years.  Mad- 
emoiselle Armandine  Mancienne.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  her  figure,  but 
she  has  an  a^r  of  honesty  and  simplicity 
which  makes  one  at  first  sight  judge  the 
choice  could  not  have  been  happier. 

The  poor  child  has  not  up  to  the  present 
passed  days  woven  with  silk  and  gold,  as 
since  the  age  of  eleven  years  she  has  had 

*  Petit  blue  is  the  name  of  the  native  urine. 
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the  whole  care  of  the  house,  her  mother 
having  been  paralyzed  since  Armandine 
was  seven  years  old.  The  father,  a  stone- 
mason, has  the  failing  of  the  village,  where 
one  can  count  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty  taverns  or  caf^. 

But  let  us  speak  of  the  ceremony.  About 
one  o'clock  a  procession  escorted  the  rost&e 
from  her  home  to  the  Mayor's  where  she  was 
received  by  the  village  authorities.  The 
escort  was  composed  of  all  the  young  girls 
dressed  in  white  with  the  firemen's  band 
at  their  head,  and  then  a  strange  sight,  all 
the  preceding  rosUres^  who  were  alive  and 
could  walk.  Some  were  now  mothers,  and 
some  grandmothers,  and  one  old  woman 
who  proudly  but  with  difficulty  kept  up  to 
her  place  in  the  ranks,  I  do  not  doubt  could 
boast  of  being  great  grandmother. 

From  the  Mayor's  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  where  the  clergy 
awaited  them  in  full  costume.  After  a  short 
ceremony  the  cur^  delivered  a  little  dis- 
course. His  remarks  evidently  had  good 
-  effect,  reviving  the  remembrance  of  Sainte 
Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish ^ 
the  pure  virgin,  and  the  heroine  who  saved 
her  country. 

After  the  sermon,  the  rosUre  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Couronneuse^ — the  technical 
name  for  the  godmother  of  the  rosiiriy — 
who  gave  her  her  costume  and  a  pin  and 
earrings  of  gold.  The  Couronnense  gen- 
erally gives  a  ceremonious  dinner  on  the 
evening,  at  which  the  rosUre  assists.  Af- 
ter placing  her  presents  she  kissed  her  and 
placed  upon  her  brow  the  chapeau  of  white 
roses.  During  this  ceremony  a  company  of 
soldiers  of  the  line,  the  guard  of  the  church, 
presented  arms,  and  the  village  band  filled 
the  church  with  its  accords  more  than  gay. 
The  repertoire  did  not  vary,  but  was  the  same 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  morning  and  the  ball 
in  the  afternoon.  The  contrast  was  grand, 
when  a  lady  being  invited  sang  in  the  most 
pure  and  magnificent  manner  the  Ave 
Maria  of  Gounod. 

The  rosiire  was  on  a  throne  prepared  for 
her,  around  which  hummed  a  swarm  of  ba- 
bies in  white  and  blue,  who  seemed  to  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  mis- 
sion. Two  above  all  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, the  first  a  little  boy  as  *'  John  the  Bap- 


tist," in  sheep  skin  and  carrying  the  tradi- 
tional cross  ;  the  other  a  little  girl  as  Saint 
Genevieve  with  her  crowned  distaff".  The 
ceremony  over,  the  rosiire  descended  from 
the  church  and  was  conducted  back  to  her 
house  by  the  mayor,  followed  by  the  cor- 
tege. 

We  now  turned  to  the  fSte.  In  the  vil- 
lage square  was  a  saltimbanque^  surrounded 
by  an  expectant  crowd  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
plaining the  marvelous  performance  they 
were  to  witness.  "/*<w  des  discours^'* — 
cried  out  a  soldier  off  duty,  who  probably 
had  had  enough  of  that  in  the  church. 

An  avenue  of  trees  runs  through  the  vil- 
lage and  under  these  on  both  sides  were 
booths  containing  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
games  of  chance,  and  strange  shows  of  dif- 
ferent natures. 

We  visited  the  "  fat  woman,"  "  the  cata- 
combs of  Paris,"  and  saw  the  performance 
of  the  "  savage  "  from  some  ^unknown  land. 
She  danced  her  native  dance,  sang  her  na- 
tional songs,  and  finished  by  eating  raw 
meat  and  tobacco  for  our  astonishment. 

"  Only  two  sous,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
walk  in,  plenty  of  room  to  see.  the  savage 
woman  perform,  don't  be  afraid  of  her  my 
boy,  she's  chained  and  the  keeper  has  con- 
trol of  her."  Music,  bass  drum  and  cym- 
bals, and  above  all  the  din  the  voice  of  the 
showman  explaining  the  performance.  The 
crowd  rush  in,  hesitating  peasants  are 
shoved  in  before  they  have  time  to  decide 
upon  the  outlay,  as  this  is  one  of  the  shows 
one  pays  to  get  out  of,  the  money  not  being 
collected  on  entering.  Opposite  upon  the 
roof  of  a  cart,  another  band  strikes  up  a 
kind  of  Chinese  melody,  more  muscular  mu- 
sic and  louder  shouts  from  the  savage  pro- 
prietor. 

Savans  declare  there  is  a  point  where 
noise  cannot  be  increased,  and  we  have 
reached  that  point  I  recognize  an  old  ac- 
quaintance on  the  (^art,  which  is  a  large 
green  establishment,  covered  with  adver- 
tisements. The  "musicians"  occupy  the 
roof,  while  on  the  driver's  seat  with  a  coun- 
ter hxed  to  the  dasher,  is  our  long  haired 
acquaintance  yelling  and  gesticulating.  He 
raises  his  finger,  it  acts  as  a  pedal  upon  the 
band,  they  stop  and  we  press  forward  to 
the  front  to  hear  him  discourse  on  the 
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merits  of  his  soap  and  tooth  wash.  Money 
is  passed  up  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  wrap 
up  the  packages  and  make  change.  As  each 
package  is  passed  to  the  crowd,  "  One  more 
sold,"  is  announced  by  a  crash  of  drums 
and  cymbals.  The  effect  is  good,  and  the 
French,  who  act  on  impulse,  pass  up  the 
money.  All  are  at  last  served,  and  our  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  a  woman  who  sits  be* 
hind  with  her  face  bound  up. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  if  any  one  wishes  a 
tooth  drawn  it  can  be  done  without  pain. 
Please  to  examine  this  tooth, — ah,  it  is  a 
back  one  which  cannot  be  seen.  I  will 
show  it  to  you."  The  Professor  takes  off 
his  cap,  twists  up  his  long  hair  into  a  knot 
and  replaces  the  cap,  secures  the  woman's 
head  carefully  under  his  arm,  winks  to  the 
band,  who  commence  an  infernal  noise,  and 
out  comes  the  tooth,  by  a  really  dexterous 
hand.  Did  she  cry  out  ?  No,  if  so  we  did 
not  hear  her.  We  are  about  to  turn  away 
when  a  boy  is  called  from  the  crowd  and 
the  professor  offers  to  make  his  teeth  whie 
in  one  minute.  Grinning  and  shy  the  boy 
climbs  into  the  wagon — strange  that  same 
boy  should  Jiave  been  in  the  crowd  at 
Dieppe  two  years  ago!  If  we  had  not  seen 
him  performed  upon  before  we  should  have 
been  more  astonished  at  the  result. 

**  Voila,"  exclaimed  one  peasant  to  an- 
other, "the  finest  dentist  in  the  world," 
much  to  the  amusement  of  my  companion 
who  has  been  honored  for  the  same  profes- 
sion by  every  court  in  Europe. 

After  many  invitations  we  consented  to 
have  our  fortunes  told,  for  which  we 
mounted  into  a  cart  among  children  and 
old  women.  I  being  the  subject  took  the 
only  chair,  while  D.  was  obliged  to  sit 
upon  a  foot  stool.  My  future  would  have 
been  a  success  if  a  hen  had  not  cackled  in 


the  back  of  the  establishment,  for  D.,  who 
was  on  the  lookout  for  a  sitting  hen  to 
hatch  some  pheasant^s  eggs,  thinking  he 
had  discovered  one,  immediately,  not  with- 
standing my  future  was  in  embryo,  com- 
menced to  bargain  for  the  hen.  My  future 
wai  never  told,  and  the  hen  proved  not  to 
be  a  sitting  one  after  alL 

"  It's  six  o'clock,"  exclaimed  some  one 
in  the  crowd,  and  we  think  of  dinner  and 
the  long  ride  before  we  turn  into  the  Ave- 
nue which  has  changed  its  name  so  often 
during  the  last  two  years.  Of  this  same 
Avenue  a  valet  assures  me  his  master  asks 
him  every  morning  on  awaking,  "  where  do 
we  live  now  ?  "  Jehu  draws  himself  up  on 
his  box  as  we  approach,  and  the  conversa- 
tion stops  between  him  and  the  mayor's 
bonne  whose  acquaintance  he  has  made, — 
for  Jehu  is  a  lion  amongst  his  kind,  since  he 
drove  the  fugitive  Empress  from  Paris  to 
the  coast  during  those  eventful  da}^  of  Sep- 
tember. 

We  mingle  with  the  returning  crowds  on 
foot,  and  in  carts  of  all  descriptions.  From 
one  decorated  with  green  boughs  and  many 
faces  comes  up  the  chorus,  "  Comment  on 
chante  a  vingt  ans^  "  How  one  sings  at 
twenty  years  old  ! " 

As  the  mist  rises  from  the  river  we  turn 
into  the  gate.  The  dogs  rush  out  to  wel- 
come us  and  the  valet  announces  that 
Madame  is  waiting  dinner.  But  the  rosiere 
Armandine  is  a  dressmaker.  Yesterday 
she  was  queen  of  the  f§te,  to-day  she  has 
taken  up  again  her  needle  waiting  the  time 
of  her  marriage  which  on  dit  is  not  iax  off; 
the  rosiere  being  much  sought  after  by  the 
youths  of  the  village,  as  the  honor  is  con* 
siderable,  and  the  five  hundred  francs  which 
are  given  with  these  honors  forms  her  dowry. 
Henry  Bacon, 
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My  Light. 

Softly  it  fSalls  upon  the  printed  page 
Where  sits  the  student  at  the  dose  of  day, 

And  even  the  eye  grown  dim  by  toil  and  age 
Forgets  its  weakness  in  this  tender  ray. 

Softly  it  falls  upon  my  rhyme  and  me, — 
Upon  my  friend  within  the  easy  chair ; 

But  Student,  Mother,  Friend  can  never  see 
What  makes  my  light  to  me  surpassing  fafr. 

Long  years  ago  the  pathway  for  my  feet 

O'er  many  a  weary  league  grew  rough  and  strange, 
And  youth  and  childhood  with  their  memories  sweet 

Lay  dim  and  distant  o'er  this  sea  of  change. 

Gray  rocks  walled  in  the  city  where  I  dwelt 
And  autumn  clouds  hung  darkly  from  the  sky  ; 

Toil  gathered  in  my  pathway,  and  I  felt 
Keenly  life's  mission,  and  its  mystery. 

Then  came  to  me  from  sunlit  hills  a£yir, 
A  ray,  no  storm  or  shadow  could  obscure  ; 

I  gladly  hailed  it  as  a  morning  star. 
Shining,  my  timid  soul  to  reassure. 

The  rock-walled  town  became  a  Paradise ; 

And  all  the  year  was  summer  to  my  soul ; 
No  toil  could  dim  with  weariness  my  eyes 

And  life  itself  ran  gladly  toward  its  goal. 

Year  after  year  it  blessed  the  world  and, — me  ; 

And  pain  and  sorrow  from  its  presence  fled, 
And  I  grew  strong  and  steady  as  the  tree 

Where  the  sun's  rays  in  warmest  glow  are  shed. 

One  summer  day  the  watchers  on  the  tower 
Told  me  my  light  had  faded  quite  from  view : 

I  bowed  my  head  in  agony  that  hour, — 
It  was  the  darkest  hour  I  ever  knew. 

Tb«n  suddenly  from  heavenly  hills  afar, 

Swift  as  a  meteor  in  its  eager  flight, 
Came  back  to  me  the  same  benignant  star 

Glorious  with  splendors  of  immortal  light. 

And  evermore  in  warmth  and  tenderness 
By  my  heart's  door  it  stands  a  sentinel ; 

No  tears,  no  doubt  or  pain  shall  e'er  distress 
While  I  can  hear  its  watchword,  "  All  is  well "  ! 

Would'st  know  the  riddle  of  my  light,  O,  friend  ? 

From  the  sweet  land  of  hope  and  memory 
Its  gathered  glories  on  my  steps  attend ; 

And  one  long  used  to  lovin ;  ministry 

Set  up  its  altar  in  my  happy  home, 

Set  up  its  glory  in  my  happy  heart. 
And  nevermore  can  any  darkness  come 

Wherein  my  blessed  light  shall  bear  no  part. 
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THE  time  for  work  came  at  last  and 
could  be  put  off  no  longer,  for  already 
we  had  had  a  few  cold  nights,  and  already 
the  neighbors  said  when  they  met  each 
other,  "  we  shall  have  a  frost  to-night,"  or 
"  there  was  a  frost  down  in  the  lowlands 
last  night."  'Twas  sad  too,  when  the  gar- 
dens were  just  in  the  wealth  of  their  bloom 
and  the  glory  of  their  color,  the  thought 
that  but  a  little  while  and  this  would  be 
all  gone.  I  passed  among  my  plants,  de- 
ciding which  I  should  bring  into  the  house, 
but  for  those  for  which  I  had  no  room  how 
I  mourned,  knowing  that  the  frost  must 
take  them.  Then  I  went  among  them  with 
my  pruning  shears  and  cut  them  down,  put- 
ting the  cuttings  in  my  propagating  bed. 

I  went  into  the  "  house  "  which  all  the 
summer  had  been  left  to  go  on  almost  with- 
out care.  The  roses  had  straggled  around  as 
they  pleased,  up  among  the  rafters  and  out  of 
the  windows,  and  the  smilax  had  wandered 
at  its  own  sweet  will. 

A  bed  of  pinks  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
borders  first  claimed  my  care.  During  the 
summer  the  grass  had  sprung  up  in  it, 
which  must  now  be  rooted  out,  and  in  do- 
ing this,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
from  rooting  up  the  pinks  also,  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  parable  of  the  husband- 
man and  the  tares.  The  next  thing  was 
the  rose  bushes,  which  must  be  trimmed 
and  prepared  for  the  winter's  growth.  Some 
rafter  roses  had  grown  very  luxuriantly, 
but  being  of  a  kind  called  "  shy  bloomers," 
but  of  a  very  hardy  stock,  into  them  I 
budded  a  more  desirable  variety  and  when 
I  found  the  buds  were  taking  nicely,  I  cut 
away  all  the  original  stock.  Then  I  ap- 
plied my  shears  to  the  standard  roses,  and 
a  novice  would  have  shuddered  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  clipped  away  even  among 
the  fresh,  new  foliage.  When  I  had  finish- 
ed, the  house  had  quite  a  dismantled  ap- 
pearance. Next  I  arranged  my  smilax 
bulbs  and  heliotrope  beds,  lightened  up  the 
borders  and  dug  in  the  new  soil  and  com- 
post ready  for  the  pinks  and  violets. 

I  began  my  work  somewhat  reluctantly  ; 
it  seemed  such  a  task  to  take  up  the  plants, 


to  work  over  the  soil  and  set  the  plants  in 
the  border,  and  put  the  house  to  rights  ;  but 
as  the  work  went  on,  I  entered  more  and 
more  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  what  was  be- 
gun as  a  task,  grew  into  a  pleasure.  After 
pruning  and  budding  my  rose  bushes  and 
arranging  my  heliotrope  and  smilax,  I 
brought  in  the  violets  so  as  to  get  them 
forward  as  early  as  possible.  I  had  not  at- 
tended to  them  much  through  the  summer, 
but  the  season  had  been  favorable  for  them, 
and  I  found  them  in  better  condition  than 
I  had  expected.  There  were  the  tiny  buds 
all  folded  up  and  waiting  for  the  moist  air, 
the  warm  sun,  and  gentle  heat  to  call  them 
forth.  I  had  now  two  kinds  of  violets, — the 
Neapolitan  and  the  double  English  violet ; 
the  latter  was  last  winter  but  a  little  bunch 
that  you  could  hold  in  your  hand,  but  they 
had  multiplied  ten  and  twenty  fold.  Then 
I  brought  in  my  pinks  to  set  them  in  their 
places.  Of  these  I  had  some  very  nice 
plants,  thifty  and  promising.  When  I  had 
done  all  this  I  considered  my  work  in  a 
great  measure  completed,  although  I  had 
still  many  pot  plants  to  take  up,  and  set 
around  as  best  I  could.  It  was  with  a  most 
satisfactory  feeling  that  I  surveyed  the 
work  of  my  hands  when  all  was  done. 
And  I  wondered  if  I  had  hired  some  one 
to  do  all  this,  instead  of  doing  it  my- 
self with  only  the  assistance  of  my  little 
handmaiden,  whether  it  would  have  given 
me  the  same  pleasure  and  satis£iction. 
With  a  gardener  I  should  have  been  only 
secondary,  arid  every  one  knows  how  much 
more  comfortable  is  the  feeling  of  being 
the  head  than  the  subordinate.  Then  the 
work  itself  was  so  absorbing,  and  such  a 
change  from  the  usual  routine  of  a  woman's 
work.  There  are  those  whom  it  might  not 
have  suited ;  there  arc  those  who  might 
have  preferred  working  flowers  in  worsted, 
or  making  them  in  wax,  or  painting  them 
in  water  colors. 

A  lady  called  to  see  me  once  to  get  a 
flower,  I  forget  what  it  was  now,  to  make 
in  wax.  I  took  her  into  the  house.  She 
admired  the  flowers ;  she  had  made  this  one 
in  wax  and  it  was  perfectly  lovely,  would  I 
not  like  to  see  her  collection  ?    Some  were 
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very  handsome,  she  took  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  them,  indeed,  she  spent  the 
chief  part  of  her  time  in  making  wax  flow- 
ers it  was  such  a  passion  with  her.  Evi- 
dently she  thought  flowers  grew  lor  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  imitated  in  wax. 
She  had  no  enthusiasm  for  flowers  as  flow- 
ers ;  they  were  not  as  interesting  or  wonder- 
ful as  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  Probably 
she  would  be  altogether  shocked  to  put  her 
delicate  hands  into  the  loam  which  I  used  for 
potting  purposes,  and  altogether  disgusted 
at  being  obliged  to  array  herself  as  I  was 
obliged  to  do  to  pursue  my  employment ; 
but  she  would  sit  for  hours  over  her  sense- 
less and  scentless  wax  flowers,  and  think 
herself  engaged  in  quite  a  lady-like  oc- 
cupation, and  no  doubt  pity  me  out  in  the 
sun  stooping  over  my  flowers,  or  in  my 
greenhouse  watering  my  plants.  I  would 
liked  to  have  been  able  to  impress  it  upon 
her  mind,  only  I  knew  it  would  be  hopeless, 
that  sun  and  air  and  healthy  employment 
might  be  made  to  supersede  boarding  at 
a  water-cure  establishment  and  a  doctor's 
bill.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  the  monotony, 
the  lack  of  mental  stimulus,  together  with 
too  little  sun  and  air,  and  the  right  kind  of 
exercise,  that  makes  invalids  of  so  many 
women. 

The  other  day  a  young  lady  came  to  me 
with  colored  lithographs  to  sell.  She  had 
lost  all  she  had  on  earth  in  Chicago,  and 
would  like  to  get  up  a  class  in  painting,  but 
in  the  meantime  she  must  support  herself 
by  selling  these  pictures.  She  could  not 
start  again  in  Chicago  at  present,  as  there 
was  nothing  doing  in  this  line  of  business, 
and  it  was  hard  startmg  in  Boston,  for  here 
we  distrusted  everybody.  From  the  prin- 
ciple of  wishing  to  encourage  every  one  to 
get  an  honest  living,  I  bought  of  her.  She 
said  she  had  been  out  since  morning  and 
she  was  very  tired.  She  never  thought  she 
would  be  obliged  to  go  round  like  this,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  pity  her.  Not  however, 
that  she  seemed  depressed,  on  the  contrary 
she  was  very  cheerful,  and  for  this  I  hon- 
ored her.  She  seemed  to  be  a  person  of 
some  character,  and  said  she  knew  half  the 
people  in  Boston.  I  own  this  extensive  ac- 
quaintance did  not  impress  me,  and  I  began 
to  question  if  my  pity  were  not  wasted. 


Probably  she  was  doing  what  she  preferred. 
To  me,  many  other  things  might  have  been 
pleasanter  and  more  congenial,  but  she  was 
fanciful  in  her  dress,  buoyant  and  airy  in 
her  manner,  and  I  could  see  that  her  occu- 
pation might  be  just  suited  to  her.  She  said 
she  had  been  sent  to  me  because  I  culti- 
vated flowers  and  was  fond  of  them,  and 
would  perhaps  buy  of  her.  I  saw  that  with 
her  flowers  were  nothing  in  themselves, 
they  were  good  things  to  lithograph,  to 
paint,  and  so  to  make  money,  but  she  was 
much  more  enthusiastic  over  some  pears  I 
gave  her,  of  which  she  was  "  awful  fond." 
So  I  put  up  my  picture  and  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  waste  sentiment  on  the 
vender. 

I  raise  a  flower  and  it  is  the  flower  itself 
I  love  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  life.  Watch  it,  and 
set  your  heart  upon  it,  and  it  gets  to  al- 
most have  a  consciousness.  But  I  copy 
that  flower  in  wax  or  I  sketch  it  with  a 
brush,  and  give  it  the  colors  of  nature,  and 
what  do  I  do  then  ?  Why,  I  love  the  work 
(^  my  own  hands,  my  enthusiasm  is  for  my 
own  skill  in  that  I  have  copied  nature  so 
well.  I  am  no  longer  an  admirer  of  nature, 
but  of  art 

,  It  has  been  ably  proved  that  there  is  a 
superiority  of  art  to  nature,  in  the  sense 
that  art  is  another  creation  added  to  the 
first.  I  only  want  to  say,  that  I,  who  raise 
the  flower  and  watch  it,  love  it  better  than 
he  who  merely  paints  it. 

But  the  culture  of  flowers  is  z^  means  of 
living,  and  the  florist  may  not  love  the 
flower  any  better  than  the  market-man  loves 
his  vegetables  or  the  fruiterer  his  fruit, — I 
will  not  say,  the  merchant  his  wares,  a  me- 
chanic his  work,  because  •these  latter  are 
dull,  senseless  things  having  no  principle  of 
life  or  growth  in  them,and  cannot  be  parallel 
cases.  But  how  is  it  with  the  market-man 
and  the  fruiterer  ?  I  can  only  answer  that 
I  think  the  florist's  love  is  more  in  that 
flowers  are  really  more  loveable  than  vegeta- 
bles or  fruit,  for  they  appeal  to  that  which  is 
higher  and  better  in  us. 

I  think  too,  that  in  all  the  trades  I  have 
have  seen  or  studied,  I  have  seen  in  none 
the  enthusiasm  in  their  work  that  the  true 
florist  has.  None  have  that  love  for  the 
things  they  work  among,  nor  so  humanize 
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them  as  does  the  florist.  I  have  seen  the 
merchant  handle  his  elegant,  costly  goods 
with  a  deh'cacy  of  touch  and  a  seeming  re- 
gard for  them  that  betokened  almost  an 
affection,  but  he  would  have  scorned  the 
insinuation  that  he  had  any  such  strong  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  camel's-hair  shawls  or 
silks  or  velvets,  and  I  have  been  forced  to 
admit  that  all  that  enthusiasm  and  unction 
of  speech,  was  but  a  "  trick  of  the  trade." 
Once,  I  was  almost  persuaded  to  the  con- 
trary, in  trading  for  laces.  The  man  hand- 
led them  so  gently  and  showed  them  with 
such  apparently  genuine  feeling  for  the  lac- 
es themselves  as  symbolizing  elegance  and 
beauty  and  delicacy,  that  I  fancied  it  was 
only  for  giving  himself  the  pleasure  of 
showing  and  me  the  pleasure  of  gazing  that 
he  was  so  eloquent,  and  it  was  not  till  I 
had  made  my  purchase  and  saw  him  toss 
them  carelessly  to  some  one  to  put  aside — 
that  I  was  undeceived  and  made  to  believe 
that  after  all  they  were  but  things  of  trade. 

So  I  repeat  the  assertion,  that  the  florist, 
more  than  most  traders  lives  in  that  in  which 
he  trades.  I  went  one  day  to  see  a  rose- 
bouse,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind, 
as  far  as  that  the  plants  were  in  the 
finest  and  healthiest  condition  of  any  I  ever 
saw.  The  owner  showed  me  over  the 
house  with  all  the  pride  of  an  amateur.  I 
think  every  bud  was  a  joy  to  him,  and  it 
was  not  because  every  bud  represented 
money,  but  apart  from  that  he  gloried  in 
them.  Hei  had  watched  the  plants  from 
little,  tender  shbots  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion, till  he  had  for  them  something  of  the 
feeling  that  one  has  for  human  beings  that 
you  have  nourished  and  cared  for. 

"  You  like  the  work  ?  "  I  said. 

"Yes,  the  only  thing  about  it,  is  you 
can't  get  enongh  of  it.  I  thought  I  should 
be  contented  when  I  built  this  rose-house 
in  addition  to  my  other  houses,  but  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  till  I  get  the  whole  square 
taken  in." 

"  Don't  you  do  anything  with  your  vege- 
table garden  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  little,  but  roses  pay  better  than  cab- 
bages." 

Then  I  questioned  within  myself,  how 
had  it  been  the  other  way?  Would  he 
have  loved  a  house  of  fine  Savoys  as  well 


as  his  Safranos  and  Bon-Salines  ?  I  don't 
say  but  he  would  have  raised  them  had 
they  paid  as  well,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  looked  upon  them 
with  the  same  delight  as  upon  his  long  rows 
of  flowering  bushes. 

There  is  work  and  there  is  work.  There 
is  that  which  we  do  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  it.  And  we  do  it  perhaps 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we  may  have 
no  great  dislike  to  it,  but  then  we  have  no 
enthusiasm  concerning  it,  and  would  quite 
as  lief  not  do  it.  We  accept,  but  we  do 
not  love  it,  and  its  doing  is  mechanical,  not 
a  matter  of  feeling.  Now  this  is  not  the 
best  kind  of  work  nor  the  pleasantest.  One 
can  follow  it  a  lifetime,  many  do,  indeed,  I 
don't  know  but  most  people  do,because  most 
people  work  to  live  and  so  that  work  brings 
the  means  of  living  it  is  enough.  But  still 
it  is  a  higher  plane  of  life  when  one's  work 
is  an  enthusiasm,  a  something  that  acts 
upon  one's  best  and  noblest  feelings,  when 
it  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  best  and 
purest  there  is  in  one,  rather  than  that 
which  acts  only  upon  the  material  side,  the 
common,  selfish  parts  of  our  nature.  I  f  one's 
life  must  be  spent  in  working  for  the  bread 
which  perisheth  and  to  support  the  body 
which  also  must  soon  pass  away,  is  it  not 
better,  it  possible,  to  do  it  in  some  way  that 
while  ministering  to  that  which  is  mortal, 
shall  also  ennoble  the  immortal  ?  I  don't 
know  as  I  claim  that  this  belongs  to  the 
culture  of  flowers  ;  if  so,  then  florists  should 
be  the  noblest  class  of  individuals,  but  as 
this  has  never  been  claimed,  I  go  back  to^ 
what  I  was  saying  when  I  began  this  di- 
gression, which  was  that  I  should  not  have 
had  the  same  satisfaction  in  having  my 
work  done  for  me  that  I  had  in  doing  it  my- 
selL  I  watch  the  growth  of  the  buds  which 
I  have  put  into  these  roses  with  much  more 
interest  and  pleasure  than  I  should  had 
I  hired  a  gardener  to*  bud  them  for  me. 

But  one  cannot  always  do  everything  for 
one's  self,  nor  indeed  is  it  always  best; 
but  I  think  it  is  true,  that  even  if  you  can- » 
not  do  the  thing  yourself^  for  humanity  is 
finite,  it  is  well  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be 
dene.  It  is  well  to  ascertain  all  you  can 
about  it,  even  if  it  is  beyond  your  power  to 
do  it,  so  that  you  need  not  be  wholly  at  the 
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mercy  of  those  whom  you  employ.  Don't 
suppose  because  a  person  makes  a  specialty 
of  a  thing  that  he  will  do  the  very  best  for 
you.  It  will  do  no  harm  for  you  to  inform 
yourself  about  it,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  that  you  do  not  get  opinionated  and 
think  you  know  everything. 

And  now  my  plants  are  all  in,  and  my 
house  is  fulL  The  florist  came  and  said, 
"When  did  you  cut  your  roses  back  ?"  I  told 
him.  "They  will  soon  be  waking,"  he  says. 
When  he  speaks  of  flowers  he  always  uses 
the  same  expressions  that  he  would  in  re- 
gard to  human  beings. 

And  they  are  now  awake.  The  fresh 
winter  foliage  is  bursting  forth.  "You 
have  cut  them  pretty  sharp,"  said  one. 
"  None  too  much.  Do  you  see  the  dead 
wood  on  that  side  ?  That  means  that  there 
was  more  wood  than  the  roots  had  strengh 
to  repair."  It  was  on  this  hint  that  I  cut 
them  well  back,  thinking  at  the  same  time 
how  a  hand  just  as  true,  discerning  and 
kind,  prunes  us,  human  creatures,  that  we 
may  thereby  reach  a  better  and  more  per* 
feet  growth. 

The  sashes  are  closed,  and  my  £imily 
can  grow  as  fast  as  they  please.  Now  be- 
ing started,  my  work  is  to  give  water  and 
air,  and  watch,  cherish,  and  enjoy.  I  have 
appropriated  every  nook  and  comer,  and 
filled  my  propagating  bed  with  cuttings  of 
those  plants  I  could  not  bring  in,  so  as  to 
keep  my  stock  good,  and  supply  myself 
with  plants  for  the  garden  another  season. 

After  they  were  all  housed,  I  imagined  the 
occupants  held  a  sort  of  convention,  and 
compared  qotes  and  told  experiences. 

"  Well,  you  have  grown,"  said  the  roses 
to  the  pinks  ;  **you  went  out  little  spindling 
things,  and  here  you  are  thick  and  stocky. 
It  does  us  good  to  see  you." 

"  Grown  !  "  said  the  pinks,  "  why,  this 
is  nothing  to  what  we  should  have  been 
had  we  been  let  alone.  But  just  when  we 
were  getting  nicely  started  with  a  lot  of 
buds  ready  to  open,  some  one  would  come 
along  and  break  them  off  and  also  a  whole 
handful  of  tender  shoots.  I  think  the  florist 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  only  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  he  and  our  mistress  were 
walking  through  the  garden,  and  he  says, 
*  you  must  nip  ofif  some  of  these  shoots. 


They  will  make  nice  cuttings,  and  the  plants 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  You  have  a  nice 
lot  of  a  choice  kind,  but  it  is  better  to  keep 
them  well  down.'  We  had  to  suffer  after 
that,  for  she  went  through  the  whole  bed 
and  carried  ofl  handfuls  of  shoots  which  I 
see  now  in  the  propagating  bed." 

"Our  experience  is  very  similar  to 
yours,"  responded  the  roses. 

"  Yes,  we  judged  so,"  said  the  pinks ; 
"From  your  looks,  I  think  indeed,  you 
have  been  more  hadly  deal  with,  for  the 
rafter  roses  k>ok  like  nothing  but  a  single 
stalk  with  now  and  then  a  long  shoot" 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at,"  said 
the  rafter  roses.  It  is  bad  enough  to  know 
that  we  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  our  branches  taken  from  us ;  but  we 
suppose  it  was  all  for  the  best,  though  we 
roust  say  we  do  not  comprehend  it  We 
will  do  our  best  to  perfect  this  new  growth, 
though  for  ourselves  we  could  have  pre- 
ferred the  old.  But  even  roses  'must  yield 
to  fashion,  that  is  what  some  one  said  here 
the  other  day,  and  Sofrano  and  Bon-Saline 
must  be  budded  into  everything." 

"  Well,"  said  the  smilax,  •*  we  have  fared 
as  badly  as  any  of  you.  We  had  it  all  our 
own  way  through  the  summer,  but  lately  we 
have  been  left  to  grow  dry,  and  some  of  us 
were  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  for  some 
time,  and  have  but  just  been  replaced.  Our 
last  growth  is  left  for  a  special  occasion, 
and  will  be  taken  in  a  few  days.  The  other 
day  a  young  lady  came  in  with  our  mistress 
and  she  said,  '  I  shall  want  some  smilax.' 
*You  shall  have  it  I  will  reserve  this  which 
you  see  is  very  full,  and  will  be  just  right 
for  decoration.  It  will  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  give  it  to  you  for  this  purpose  and  on 
this  occasion.'  The  young  lady  smiled  and 
blushed.  1  suppose  the  ivy  there  by  the 
door  knows  how  she  looked." 

The  ivy  made  reply  that  she  knew  all 
about  it  and  the  young  lady  too,  having 
seen  her  when  she  was  in  the  house. 

Then  the  roses  and  the  pinks  and  the 
heliotrope  all  expressed  their  regret  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
this  occasion,  for  they  knew  it  would  have 
given  their  mistress  so  much  pleasure  for 
them  to  have  done  so.  One  of  the  Callas 
said  she  was  trying  very  hard  to  keep  back 
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one  of  her  buds  that  it  might  grace  the  hap- 
py event,  but  did  not  know  as  she  would  be 
able  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  the  sun  staid  in, 
she  might. 

Then  there  was  a  voice  heard  in  a  remote 
corner, 

"We  will  not  assist  on  that  eventful 
night,  but  we  hope  to  do  better,  even  to  be 
carried  to  that  new  home  to  make  it  beauti* 
ful,  and  we  are  sure,  from  the  experience  of 
those  of  our  family  who  have  dwelt  in  such 
homes  that  it  must  be  very  pleasant  to  be 
there.  So  we  are  in  hope  that  some  of  us 
will  be  allowed  by  our  mistress  to  share  in 
the  happiness  of  this  new  home,  for  we 
ivies  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  home  cir- 
cle. We  can  thrive  where  other  plants 
cannot,  we  can  twine  round  the  pictures, 
and  on  the  walls,  and  on  firames  by  the  win- 
dows and  are  always  desirable.  And  more 
particularly  would  we  like  to  go  with  this 
young  lady  because  she  is  a  most  dear 
friend  of  our  mistress,  and  not  only  that,  but 
she  has  herself  a  great  affection  for  the 
whole  plant  family." 

There  was  quite  an  affectionate  greeting 
between  the  roses  that  had  been  in  the 
house  and  those  that  bad  been  out. 

"On  the  whole,"  said  the  latter,  "we 
prefer  the  outer  air  during  the  summer.  It 
iflTsuch  a  variety  and  change,  and  we  think 
we  feel  more  vigorous  for  it." 

"It  may  do  for  you,"  said  the  climbing 
roses,  "  but  for  us,  who  are  so  deeply  root- 
ed, it  would  be  a  great  undertaking  to  be 
transplanted  twice  a  year.  We  have  man- 
aged to  enjoy  ourselves  very  well  where  we 


are.  But  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  all  do  not 
return  who  went  out  from  here.  We  miss 
many  plants.  We  had  got  attached  to 
them.    What  has  become  of  them  ? 

A  large  double  geranium  made  answer  : 

"  Many  of  us  had  grown  so  large  that  our 
mistress  had  not  room  for  all,  so  she  took 
cuttings  from  them  to  preserve  the  stock 
and  left  the  plants  in  the  ground.  These 
cuttings  will  soon  be  large,  vigorous  plants, 
and  will  be  ready  for  next  summer's  growth 
in  the  garden.  They  will  preserve  all  the 
characteristics  of  their  parents,  but  those 
new  geraniums  you  see  there  are  seedling^, 
and  it  is  uncertain  what  they  may  be,  so 
they  will  be  kept  till  they  blossom,  if  they 
prove  to  be  handsome  they  will  be  retained, 
but  if  they  are  only  common  they  will  not 
be  preserved." 

Then  said  the  large  rose,  the  Gloria  De 
Dijon, 

"  I  think  I  speak  the  minds  of  all  when  I 
say  we  are  glad  to  be  together  once  more. 
We  have  had  a  long  vacation,  and  now  in- 
tend to  do  our  best.  The  warm  air  and 
the  sun  and  fire  heat  which  we  have  had 
for  the  last  few  days,  has  sent  a  thrill  all 
though  my  frame,  no  doubt  you  all  feel  the 
same.  Our  work  has  begun  and  we  feel 
vigorous  to  go  on  with  it.  Rest  is  pleas- 
ant, but  it  is  also  pleasant  to  retiun  to  our 
regular  employment." 

A  gentle  murmur  of  assent  went  through 
the  house,  and  I  detected  a  slight  perfume 
from  some  boxes  of  Mignonette  and  Sweet 
Alvssum.  Not  the  roses  alone  but  the 
whole  house  was  awake. 

Mrs.  N,  T.  Munroe. 


The  Little    Mother. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SATURDAY  afternoon  arrived,  and  in 
due  season  Mrs.  Wood  drove  up  to 
the  Deacon's  door  on  her  way  to  the  cabin. 
Phebe  was  all  ready  and  waiting,  her  knit- 
ting work  in  her  bag,  the  usual  homely 
viands  lor  ordinary  use  at  the  cabin  packed 
in  her  neatest  style  in  the  market  basket, 
and,  crowning  achievement  of  all,  a  superb 
chicken-pie  of  royal  aspect  and  dimensions 
— a  penitential  sacrifice  on  her  part,  for  her 
misgiving  in  relation  to  Walter.    As  this 


was  proudly  borne  to  the  wagon  by  the 
Deacon's  own  careful  hand,  the  good  man 
was  at  least  an  inch  or  two  taller  than  usual, 
for  he  regarded  it  as  a  work  of  art  worthy 
of  the  culinary  fame  of  Delmonico  himself, 
and  a  "dish  to  set  before  the  king."  And 
well  was  he  qualified  to  judge.  It  was  his 
practiced  eye  that  had  selected  for  it  the 
chickens  of  the  plumpest  breast  and  the 
yellowest  legs,  and  that  had  reverently 
watched  Phebe's  skilful  fingers  through  all 
the  artistic  steps  which  had  entered  into  its 
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structure,  from  the  first  lump  of  butter  ma- 
nipulated into  the  flour,  through  all  the 
pounding  and  rolling,  to  its  final  withdrawal 
from  the  oven. 

But  to  return  to  the  wagon.  The  bas- 
ket, chicken-pie,  and  Phebe  were,  after 
much  engineering,  safely  disposed ;  and  a 
gracious  load  they  all  made,  for  Mrs.  Wood's 
contributions  to  the  semi-weekly  supplies 
had  by  no  means  been  curtailed  by  her 
brooding  doubts  of  Walter.  Good  wo- 
man !  she  was  in  a  somewhat  pitiable  state 
of  mind.  The  more  she  had  meditated  on 
the  lad's  unusual  conduct,  the  more  im- 
probable and  heinous  were  the  causes  she 
had  conjured  up.  Her  mode  of  reasoning 
was  not  strictly  logical  it  must  be  confessed. 

**  He  has  always  been  so  good,"  she  rea- 
soned, "  it's  time  for  a  turn.  I've  heard 
that  Nature  demands  an  equilibrium,  and 
the  better  he's  been  before,  the  worse  we 
may  expect  him  to  be  now ! " 

Reasoning  on  this  theory,  it  is  no  won- 
der she  was  looking  for  something  dread- 
fully iniquitous  and  disreputable.  It  shows 
her  real  goodness  of  heart,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  her  misgivings,  she  had  never 
exerted  her  culinary  abilities  with  a  stronger 
desire  to  have  everything  intended  for  the 
cabin  as  nice  as  good  material  and  her  own 
hands  could  make  it. 

'*  He  shall  see,"  she  said  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  that,  whatever  he  has  been  do- 
ing, I  forgive  him  ! " 

So  she  worked  away,  manipulating  for- 
giveness into  the  cookies,  and  butter  and 
motherly  tears  into  her  pastry,  with  such 
efTect  that  they  looked  as  if  the  first  strong 
breeze  would  scatter  them  like  snow- 
showers,  so  fiakey  and  delicate  did  they 
come  out  of  the  oven.  I  need  not  say  that 
it  was  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  moumful- 
ness  and  satisfaction  that  the  good  woman 
set  them  away  to  cool  and  finally  stored 
them  in  the  wagon  in  which  she  and  Phebe 
now  started  off  together,  leaving  the  hus- 
bands to  walk  over  by-and-by. 

They  rode  on  in  silence.  The  distance 
was  short,  as  we  know,  or  Mrs.  Wood's 
solemnity  would  infallibly  have  infected 
Phebe,  and  brought  back  all  the  melancholy 
presentiments  it  had  required  so  much  di- 


plomacy on  the  Deacon's  part  to  put  to 
flight. 

Ifany  doubt  the  probability  of  this  ac- 
count, let  them  remember  how  free  from 
trouble  the  lives  of  these  two  women  had 
been.  They  had  flowed  on  calmly  and 
evenly,  almost  wholly  without  any  painful 
interruptions :  one  day  following  another, 
very  much  as  one  wave  succeeds  another  in 
the  smoothest  meadow  brook. 

But  as  the  beauty  of  the  placid  stream  is 
enhanced  by  the  pebble  that  ripples  its  cur- 
rent, so  I  have  no  doubt  far  down  in  the 
heart  of  those  two  women  there  was  an  un- 
acknowledged pleasure  in  the  little  excite- 
ment of  Walter's  shortcomings.  It  would 
at  any  rate  furnish  them  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  forgiveness. 

At  the  cabin  they  found  Walter  as  usual 
ready  to  take  the  horse,  and  Babili,  prink- 
ing in  her  prettiest  dress,  radiant  in  neck- 
lace and  locket,  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  yellow 
hair,  beaming  with  smiles,  and  prepared  to 
confide  to  them  something  they  had  already 
heard  from  her  fifty  times  before.  This 
did  them  good.  In  looking  and  listening  ^ 
to  her,  clearing  out  and  refilling  the  pantry, 
and  getting  tea  ready,  they  found  a  pleasant 
excitement  which  made  'them  quite  cheer- 
ful, and  prepared  to  exchange  little  conju- 
gal sharp-shots  with  the  two  husbands 
when  they  at  length  came  bustling  in. 

But  the  solemn  business  was  before  them 
and  the  early  tea  was  therefore  soon  de- 
spatched, the  tea-things  cleared  away,  the 
little  sitting-soom  put  in  the  primmest  or- 
der ;  when  the  two  women  sat  down,  their 
knitting  work  in  their  hands,  awful  prepara- 
tion on  their  faces,  and  ready  for  the  com- 
ing inquisition. 

How  seldom  things  turn  out  exactly  as 
we  expected !  All  the  stern  examination 
for  which,  in  sorrow  but  with  iron  deter- 
termination,  Mrs.  Wood,  had  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  previous  night  in  preparing, 
proved  to  have  been  wholly  unnecessary. 

Walter  had  waited  for  the  little  labors  of 
the  afternoon  to  be  completed,  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  Sophy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
he  saw  his  friends  seated  in  the  vine-shaded 
windows,  with  their  knitting  work  in  their 
hands,  he  rose  and,  without  a  suspicion  of 
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what  was  in  their  minds,  came  and  stood 
before  them,  as  he  used  to  when  he  was  a 
child,  and,  with  a  very  pale  face  but  in  a 
frank,  manly  way,  told  them  all  his  story. 

He  told  them  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Sophy ;  of  the  acquaintance  which  had 
been  ripening  ever  since  as  they  walked 
every  week  to  Milwaukee,  she  drawing  hall 
the  load  ;  of  how  much  help  it  was  to  him, 
and  how  he  missed  her  when  she  did  not 
come  ;  how  they  had  told  one  another  all 
their  little  history ;  how  they  gradually 
grew  to  love  one  another ;  and  finally  how 
they  had  concluded  to  marry  if  only  their 
friends  would  consent. 

It  is  a  very  brave  thing  to  march  up  to 
the  cannon's  mouth  I  have  not  a  doubt — in 
fact  I  am  sure  ot  it — ^but  what  is  that  to 
the  bravery  required  for  a  lad  like  Walter 
to  tace  Mrs.  Wood  with  a  tale  like  this  on 
his  lips?  It  had  indeed  required  every 
particle  of  the  courage  he  had  been  so  long 
accumulating  to  make  the  first  essay — but 
something  in  the  boy's  nature  sprang  sud- 
denly  to  birth  ere  he  had  uttered  three  sen- 
tences, which  held  him  calm  and  resolute 
to  the  end.  Calm  and  resolute,  though,  as 
he  went  on  laying  bare  his  young  heart,  he 
saw  as  in  a  mirror  the  blow  he  was  dealing 
to  the  two  who  had  loved  and  cherished 
him  from  his  birth,  with  a  love  he  now  for 
the  first  moment  began  truly  to  measure. 

He  ended  but  they  did  not  speak.  They 
gazed  in  his  face  with  a  feeling  of  strange 
fascination,  mingled  with  a  desire  to  faint 
away  and  be  unconscious  of  it  all  At 
length  Mrs.  Wood,  sinking  back  in  her 
chair,  gasped  out : 

"  Married  !  married !  You  !  a  baby  !— 
not  eighteen  years  old — she  only  fifteen — ^a 
girl  you  picked  up  in  the  road !  And  we ! 
—and  we !— O,  Walter  1 " 

Her  lips  quivered,  she  closed  her  e)res  a 
minute  in  sore  distress,  then  opened  them 
again,  impelled  by  she  knew  not  what 
power  to  gaze  again  in  the  fece  of  the  boy 
who  had  so  wrung  her  loving  but  stern 
heart.  He  still  stood  before  her,  calmly, 
respectfully,  and  with  unmistakable  love 
and  sorrow  in  his  eyes — a  love  and  sorrow 
that  went  straight  to  her  heart.  She  could 
not  withstand  it.  With  a  sudden  revulsion 
a  strange  overturning  of  all  her  precon* 


ceived  ideas  of  dtuy  and  proper  manage- 
ment, she  started  to  her  feet  and  throwing 
her  two  arms  about  Walter's  neek,  kissed 
him  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  child. 

The  boy,  touched  and  overcome,  returned 
her  mute  caress  ;  and  if  she  had  known  her 
power — if  she  had  said  the  word  then,  he 
would  have  given  up  Sophy  on  the  spot. 
But,  good  soul,  she  only  said : 

'•Weill  maybe  it's  all  for  the  best! 
Bring  her  to  us.  If  she's  good  enough  you 
shall  have  her." 

As  for  Phebe — ^after  the  first  shock,  she 
sat  devouring  Walter,  with  her  eyes,  as  he 
stood  so  bravely  and  unflinchingly  before 
her,  thmking  how  like  Franz  he  looked, 
and  growing  greatly  charmed  at  the  idea 
of  his  having  found  such  a  nice  girl  to  love 
and  marry — z  nici  girl  she  was  sure  she 
must  be,  or  hi  would  never  have  thought 
of  her.  Then  came  the  thought  of  how 
nice  it  was  going  to  be  to  have  her  to  take 
care  of  Babili  when  they  could  no  longer  do 
it 

"  To  think  of  her  saying,  out  of  her  own 
head,  that  she'd  love  Little  Mother  and 
take  care  of  her ! "  was  her  enthusiastic 
observation  to  her  firiend,  after  the  latter's 
amazing  exhibition  of  softness  had  sub- 
sided, and  she  had  sat  down  a  little  ashamed 
of  it.  Phebe's  overflow  of  admiration,  how- 
ever, kept  her  in  countenance,  and  really 
struck  her  as  not  out  of  place. 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  assented  looking  up  at 
Walter.  "  If  she  really  meant  that,  there's 
something  in  the  girl.  So  don't  keep  us 
waiting,  Walter.  I  shall  know  in  five 
minutes  after  I've  seen  her,  whether  it's  all 
talk  or  not.  I  don't  want  more  than  that 
time  to  read  her  through  and  through ! " 

Walter's  luminous  and  confident  smile 
was  his  only  answer,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
sufficient,  for  somehow,  by  common  consent 
the  conversation  dropped,  Mrs.  Wood 
wisely  remarking : 

"It  isn't  worth  while  to  stir  ourselves  up- 
any  more  until  we've  seen  her.  Then  we 
can  make  up  our  minds.  We've  got  to 
wait  But,  land  !  we  may  as  well  go  home 
now.  I'm  too  upset  to  think  of  anything 
else.'* 

This  seemed  to  be  the  secret  feeling  of 
all,  as  a  general  rising  took  place,  and. 
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while  the  women  mechanically  gave  a  few 
last  touches  in  the  way  of  "putting  to 
rights,"  the  two  men  went  out  to  "  hitch 
up  "  and  talk  over  the  matter  a  little  be- 
tween themselves ;  their  respect  for  Wal- 
ter evidently  increased  by  his  bravery  and 
manliness. 

Walter  himself  went  out  and  stood  by  the 
gate.  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood  could  not 
help  looking  with  a  new  interest  on  the 
little  mother,  who,  inconsequent  as  ever, 
trotted  round  watching  their  operations, 
happily  unconscious  of  the  blessing  or  the 
curse  which  seemed  impending  over  her. 

"Poor  little  critter!"  with  a  dubious 
shake  of  the  head,  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wood, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

"  But  it  will  be  so  nice  for  her  I "  was 
Phebe's  hopeful  rejoinder,  as  she  smoothed 
the  little  golden  head.  «  Where's  Walter  ? 
O,  he's  there  by  the  gate — poor  fellow !  I 
shall  be^lad  when  it's  all  settled." 

Mrs.  Wood  gave  a  sigh,  and  a  last  look 
round  the  kitchen,  and  they  went  out  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  wagon  which  was 
now  at  the  door. 

"  It's  so  much  better  than  we  thought, 
though,"  was  her  hopeful  remark  when 
they  were  fairly  started.  "After  all  yon 
don't  find  many  such  common  sense  boys 
as  Walter.  But  so  young!  Dear,  dear, 
dear !     If  'twasn't  for  that !  " 

"But  such  a  nice  little  wife  as  she'll 
make  him,"  put  in  Phebe  encouragingly. 
"  I  hope  her  fiither  and  mother  won't  put  a 
stop  to  it." 

"  Put  a  stop  to  it  ?  Why,  what  do  you 
mean,  Phebe?" 

"  Why  don't  you  remember  Walter  said 
they  did'nt  know  anything  about  it  yet? 
I'm  alraid  they  may  object ! " 

"  Object,  indeed  ?  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Phebe  !  I'd  like  to  see  anybody  of  com- 
mon seJiNe  object  to  Walter,  whoever  they 
are.  If  t  like  the  girl,  /  shall  attend  to 
that  matter  you  may  rely  on  that  I  Object 
to  Walter !     I  think  I  see  tbcm  do  it ! " 

Mrs.  Wood  started  up  old  Dobbin  with 
an  energy  that  reminded  him  of  old  times, 
and  set  him  off  at  a  rate  that  sent  the  mud 
flying  in  all  directions. 

The  possible  complication  that  Phebe 
suggested  had  however  more  weight  on  her 
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mind  than  she  was  willing  to  allow,  and  it 
had,  besides,  the  effect  to  make  her  quite 
zealous  and  determined  in  Walter's  favor. 

"  If  I  like  her  he  shall  have  her  !  What 
if  she  is  young !  I'll  thank  you  not  to  ob- 
ject to  her  on  that  account,  Phebe  ! " 

Poor  Phebe  had  done  no  such  thing;  but 
she  let  it  go,  glad  to  see  that  her  friend  was 
coming  round  so  thoroughly. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  introduction  of  Sophy  was  arranged 
to  take  place  on  Sunday.  Walter  was  to 
wait  under  the  locust  trees  and  meet  her 
on  her  way  home  from  church,  and  conduct 
her  to  the  cabin  where  they  were  all  to 
gather  at  an  early  hour. 

It  was  a  fearful  step  for  the  poor  girL 
She  had  not  yet  found  courage  to  confide 
to  her  mother  the  important  episode  in  her 
life  which  had  been  going  on  so  long.  In- 
deed she  felt  a  mortal  dread  of  its  coming 
to  her  ears  until  after  she  knew  whether 
Walter's  friends  would  receive  or  reject 
her.  If  the  former,  it  would  be  an  easier 
thing  to  tell  her.  If  the  latter,  she  would 
try  and  bury  it  so  deep  that  no  one  who 
knew  her  would  ever  know  anything  about 
it 

"  I  so  'fraid  Mrs.  Wood,"  was  her  contin- 
ual trembling  cry  to  Walter.  "  I  not  'fraid 
Aunt  Phebe,  and  I  love  'ittle  mutter." 

However  it  was  settled  that  she  must 
take  courage  and  dare  the  ordeal  that  was 
to  decide  her  fete.  But  never  did  poor 
child  look  forward  with  a  more  fearful 
heart,  and  Walter's  was  by  no  means  easy. 

The  day  came  at  last,  a  lovely,  sweet  and 
silent  Sabbath.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the 
sky.  Not  a  shadow  darkened  the  earth. 
Walter  was  early  at  the  appointed  place, 
and  as  he  sat  quietly  waiting  under  the 
locusts  for  Sophy's  appearance,  gathered 
hope  and  serenity  from  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  which  surrounded  him.  And  in 
truth  it  was  a  lovely  scene.  Away  in  the 
distance,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  over 
the  brown  monotone  of  the  great  prairies, 
and  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  mighty 
Michigan  Sea,  hung  the  delicate  haze  of 
the  Indian  Summer.  Scattered  groups  of 
trees,  each  clad  in  the  gorgeous  but  varied 
tints  ot  autumn,  shone  in  the  distance  like 
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mounds  of  niby  and  topaz  veiled  in  silver. 
Around  him  the  tall  prairie-phlox,  brilliant 
with  scarlet  or  pink,  lifted  its  beautiful  but 
inodorous  blossoms  to  the  sunbeams,  and 
the  lowlier  prairie  lily  hidden  in  the  tall 
grass,  humbly  held  up  its  mimic  cup  to 
catch  the  dews  of  the  coming  evening. 

There  was  life  too  as  well  as  beauty. 
Herds  of  cows  stood  motionless,  knee-deep 
in  the  faded  herbage,  lazily  chewing  their 
cuds,  and  occasionally  whisking  an  intru- 
sive fly  from  their  sleek  red  sides.  Over- 
head swarms  of  minuteinsects  hovered 
in  the  l^almy  air,  enjoying  their  life  of 
a  day,  while  higher  still  a  large- winged  bird 
flapped  its  slow  way  across  the  great  yellow 
disk  of  the  sun,  seeming  to  Walter  to  add 
new 'quiet  to  the  Sabbath  stillness. 

As  he  sat  drinking  in  all  this  loveliness, 
Sophy  came  in  sight.  He  arose  and  went 
forward  to  meet  her.  He  had  never  seen 
her  in  her  Sunday  garb  before  and  he 
thought,  and  most  persons  would  have 
thought,  that  she  looked  very  lovely  with 
her  pleasant  smile  and  bright  complexion, 
set  off  as  it  was  by  her  pretty  white  dress, 
new  and  becoming  bonnet,  and  the  blue 
ribbons  which  so  charmingly  matched  and 
contrasted  her  young  and  simple  beauty. 

"  Pm  sure  they  will  be  pleased  with  you, 
Sophy  ! "  were  Walter's  first  words,  as  his 
admiring  eyes  took  in  all  her  pretty  person. 
"  You  look  so  pretty  to-day  I  " 

"Do  I?  I  glad  then!"  she  lisped, 
deeply  pleased  at  the  assurance.  *^U  I 
only  please  Mrs.  Wood,  maybe  de  oders 
like  me  too." 

Walter  smiled,  feeling  tolerably  sure  on 
the  subject,  but  making  no  reply  in  words ; 
and  the  two  walked  on  silently,  each  occu- 
pied  with  the  same  hopes  and  fears.  The 
supreme  loveliness  of  the  day,  however, 
soon  stole  into  Sophy's  heart  with  a  sooth- 
ing influence.  She  possessed  a  natural 
love  for  the  beautiful  that  unconsciously 
harmonized  every  discordant  feeling,  and 
often  led  her  thoughts  far  above  the  sur^ 
roundings  of  her  home,  which  were  rude 
and  somewhat  coarse. 

"It  such  a  sweet  day!"  she  at  length 
lisped  out,  looking  up  at  Walter,  who  had 
observed  the  serene  eyes  she  had  for  the 
last  few  minutes  been  turning  on  the  land- 


scape. "It  such  a  sweet, good  day  !  God 
very  good  to  make  dis  world  so  beautiful,  I 
tink !  It  make  me  remember  what  Pastor 
Erdman  tell  us  in  his  sermon  dis  morn- 
ing, dat  such  a  day  is  like  a  door  opening 
into  de  eternal  Sabbath.  I  tink  it  be  so. 
It  make  me  very  happy.  It  make  me  bear 
it  better  if  Mrs.  Wood  not  like  me  much. 

"  You  wont  have  to  bear  that,  Sophy," 
said  Walter,  the  tears  springing  to  his  eyes. 
"  She  can't  help  liking  you  1 " 

"  We  see !  "  said  the  girl  simply  and  with 
a  wistful  little  sigh. 

They  went  on  again  without  speaking 
until  the  cabin  was  reached.  As  they 
passed  the  gate  and  went  up  the  little  stone- 
paved  walk  leading  to  the  door,  Walter  was 
cheered  at  meeting  the  mild  eyes  of  Phebe 
watching  them  through  the  window,  and 
her  little  encouraging  nod.  The  first  sight 
of  Sophy  pleased  her,  and  there  was  always 
hope  in  her  loving  heart. 

I  cannot  deny  but  the  boy  felt  a  some- 
what tumultuous  throbbing  at  the  heart  as 
he  ushered  Sophy  into  the  little  sitting- 
room,  to  face  the  curious  and  not  altogether 
friendly  eyes  that  would  be  fixed  upon  her. 
But  she  went  through  the  ceremony  of  in- 
troduction in  a  simple,  appealing  way,  that 
was  more  like  that  of  an  unconscious  child, 
than  of  a  young  woman  being  presented  for 
the  first  time  to  those  who  were  expected 
to  stand  ready  to  receive  her  as  one  of 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Wood  had,  while  waiting,  been  un- 
consciously growing  hard  and  reluctant, 
but,  as  she  met  the  appealing  eyes,  a  great 
wave  of  kindness  seemed  to  surge  through 
her,  answering  the  look  impulsively. 

"Yes  dear!  "  she  said,  taking  the  girl's 
hand,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  we 
shall  all  like  you.  Sit  down.  Here's 
Phebe  I    Let  her  take  off  your  bonnet ! " 

"  Is  dis  Aunt  Phebe  ?  "  lisped  Sophy  as 
that  good  lady,  beaming  and  smiling, 
stooped  to  untie  her  bonnet  "  Do  jrott 
tink  you  like  me  ?  " 

"  Like  yon  ?  "  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss. 
"Bless  your  heart  1  Of  course  I  shall] 
And  I  declare — see  here !  If  here  aint 
Dttle  Mother  standing  with  all  her  eyes 
looking  at  you  1 " 

Babili  was  in  truth  standing  dose  by  her 
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chair,  a  hand  fast  hold  of  her  dress,  while 
her  great  eyes,  gazing  steadily  up  into  the 
pretty  face,  were  luminous  with  pleasure 
and  surprise. 

For  fifteen  years,  ever  since  the  day  that 
Lillie  had  left  them,  bearing  away  to  her 
fiu-  northern  home  the  little  Elfie,  Babili*s 
eyes  had  literally  but  once  rested  on  a 
young,  girlish  face.  None  ever  came  to 
the  cabin,  and  Babili  never  went  to  any 
house  except  Phebe's.  The  elderly,  plain, 
almost  severe  countenances  of  Mrs.  Wood 
and  Phebe  were  the  sole  representatives  of 
female  loveliness  which  had  during  all 
those  years  come  before  her,  to  stamp  their 
impress  on  her  feeble  brain. 

The  sweet,  youthful,  blooming  face  of 
Sophy  was  a  vision  equally  new  and  fasci- 
nating to  her.  As  Sophy,  at  Phebe's  ex- 
clamation, turned  her  own  soft  eyes  on  the 
little  creature  at  her  side,  she  too  was 
charmed  and  surprised.  The; pretty,  minute 
figure,  the  long  sunny  curls, '  the  aspect  so 
altogether  childlike,  were  so  much  stranger 
than  she  had  expected — ^>et  the  confiding 
little  hand  clinging  to  her  dress  seemed  to 
take  hold  of  her  heart  too. 

"  What  a  dear  'ittle  mutter ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily  clasping  her  arms 
about  the  little  creature  and  giving  her  a 
kiss. 

Babili  stood  silent  a  minute  as  if  revolv- 
ing a  problem.  Then  clapping  her  hands 
and  laughing  all  over  her  pretty  face,  she 
caught  Sophy's  hand. 

"  Come  and  see  my  chickens  !  Til  give 
you  all  my  chickens !  ** 

Sophy  laughed,  and  obediently  yielding 
to  the  urgent  little  hand,  went  immediately 
out  with  her. 

There  was  a  general  outburst  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them. 

"  What  a  darling  she  is ! "  exclaimed 
Phebe  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy.  "But,"  a  sec- 
ond thought  coming  over  her,  **so  young 
and  like  a  child.  Does  she  know  anything 
about  housework,  Walter  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Phebe  !  What  can  Walter 
know  about  that  ?  We  must  examine  her 
ourselves  to  see  what  she  knows.  You 
needn't  look  alarmed,  Walter,  we  sha'n't 
hurt  her.  The  only  danger  is  we  sha'n't  be 
half  strict  enough." 


"  Never  mind !  she's  all  right  with  Little 
Mother.  That's  the  main  spoke  in  the 
wheel.  She  can  learn  all  the  rest !  Hey, 
Walter?"  put  in  the  good  Deacon,  who 
had  sat  watching  the  little  scene  which  had 
just  transpired,  with  unalloyed  delight. 

"  Yes  indeed  1 "  agreed  Phebe,  "  I  can 
teach  her  about  the  work.  But  I  couldn't 
teach  her  to  love  Little  Mother,  if  her  own 
heart  didn't  do  it.  Did  you  ever  in  all 
your  life  see  anything  like  the  way  that  dear 
little  critter  took  to  her  ?    It  beats  me  ! " 

"  Well,  don't  go  into  the  'sterics  over  it, 
Phebe,  I  beg  of  you  !  Come,  Walter,  why 
don't  you  go  out  to  the  poultry  yard  and 
see  what  they  are  doing?  It  seems  to  me 
you  aint  very  polite  to  leave  Sophy  out 
there  so  long  !  " 

Mrs.  Wood  had  no  idea  of  having  Wal- 
ter hear  too  maoy  praises  of  Sophy  just  yet. 
Hp  understood  it  and  went  out  with  a  quiet 
little  smile. 

"  Bless  his  heart ! "  said  Phebe,  looking 
after  him. 

"  How  you  do  spoil  that  boy,  Phebe  ! " 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  leave  it  to  the  Deacon 
if  I  spoil  him  any  more  than  you  do ! " 

The  Deacon  gave  a  little  laugh  but  said 
nothing.  It  seemed  to  settle  the  question, 
however,  and  they  began  to  talk  over 
Sophy.  The  satisfaction  with  her  thus  far 
seemed  to  be  general  and  entire.  She  had 
evidently  made  a  rather  decided  hit,  and 
was  acknowledged  to  be  apparently  almost 
good  enough  for  Walter.  Apparently ;  for 
they  could  not  know  this  certainly  until 
they  knew  of  her  capabilities  in  the  various 
directions  in  which  they  would  have  to  be 
tested.  This  they  must  certainly  do  before 
acquiescing  in  her  marriage  with  Walter. 

"  If  we  only  knew  a  little  about  her  fam- 
ily," suggested  Phebe.  "It  would  be 
dreadful  if  there  should  be  anythmg  wrong 
there." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Deacon,  "I  found  all 
that  out  this  morning.  I  asked  one  of  the 
neighbors  that  I  met  going  to  church.  He 
says  they're  Germans,  farmers,  not  very 
well  off,  but  honest,  hard-working  folks. 
They  mind  their  own  business  and  bring 
up  their  children  to  work.  I'm  afraid 
though,  by  what  he  said,  that  they  don't 
send  'em  to  school  quite  so  much  as  they 
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ought  to.  Them  Germans  are  so  anxious 
to  make  money  when  they  get  where  they 
can.  The  gal  looks  intelligent,  and  has  the 
name  of  being  a  nice  gal.  They  can't  give 
her  anything  I  s'pose." 

This  report  was  on  the  whole,  as  Mrs. 
Wood  said,  "  Not  so  bad  !  "  The  prospect 
of  the  girl  not  having  ahy  dowry  was  not 
quite  satisfactory,  the  Germans  not  being 
the  only  persons  who  desire  to  get  money 
when  they  can. 

"  Not  that  it  will  be  needed,"  said  Mrs. 
Wood  complacently.  "  We  can  do  all  that 
is  necessary  amongst  us,  when  Walter  gets 
his  farm.  But  I  should  like  to  have  her 
bring  a  little  something,  it  would  look  so 
much  more  respectable." 

On  the  whole,  however,  that  was  waived 
as  of  no  very  great  importance  under  the 
circumstances. 

"  We  couldn't  have  expected  much  any 
way,  you  know  !  "  said  the  Deacon.  "The 
main  thing  is,  as  I  said  before,  to  find  a 
nice  gal  to  come  in  who  will  love  and  take 
care  of  Babili.  Such  a  gal  will  be  sure  to 
make  a  good  wife.  You'd  find  twenty  will- 
ing to  marry  Walter  where  you'd  find  one 
willing  to  take  such  a  responsibility  as  that 
little  helpless  critter  on  her  shoulder.  And 
we  ought  to  know  whether  she  is  capable 
as  well  as  wiUing." 

"  There's  no  way  but  to  examine  her," 
decided  Mrs.  Wood,  and  she  and  Phebe, 
who  agreed  with  her  on  this  point,  had  soon 
a  little  programme  mapped  out,  and  the 
"court"  was  prepared  for  its  setting  when 
Sophy,  Walter  and  Babili  came  in,  all  fresh 
and  rosy  with  exercise. 

As  they  entered  Sophy  was  startled  with 
the  preparation  visible  on  the  two  women's 
faces.  They  were  both  so  different  from 
what  they  were  when  she  first  met  them. 
Her  trepidation  was  not  lessened  when 
Mrs.  Wood  gravely  beckoned  her  to  a  seat 
before  them.  She  took  it  quietly,  her  color 
coming  and  going  as  she  looked  anxiously 
in  their  faces. 

"  We  only  want  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions, dear,  about  housework  and  your  fam- 
ily," said  Phebe  kindly,  pitying  the  girl's 
evident  embarrassment  and  fear. 

"You  see,  child,"  added  Mrs.  Wood  in 
her  most  decided  tones,   "it'll  require  a 


good  deal  of  capability  to  fill  this  place,  and 
I  hope,  on  Babili's  account  as  well  as  your 
own,  that  you  possess  it" 

Sophy  shrank  appalled  at  this  solemn 
view  of  things. 

"  I  love  'ittle  mutter !  I  take  care  of 
her  !  "  she  faltered  out  with  an  appealing 
look  at  Phebe.  Poor  child!  she  recognized 
the  softest  heart  instinctively ! 

"  So  she  will !  I  know  she  will ! "  said 
the  good  woman  confidently.  "  I  know  we 
can  trust  her ! " 

"  Phebe  I "  said  Mrs.  Wood  awfully. 
"  This  is  an  important  matter.  We  stand 
in  the  place  of  father  and  mother  to  Walter 
and  we  must  not  shrink  from  our  duty  I  " 

Walter  sat  in  an  agony,  and  by  this  time 
Sophy  was  in  danger  of  losing  what  re- 
mained of  her  poor  little  wits,  and  fast  ap- 
proaching that  condition  in  which  she  could 
only  stammer  and  forget  everything  she 
really  knew.  And  she  did  know  a  great 
deal  for  a  girl  of  her  age  and  opportunities. 
All  the  old  dread  of  Mrs.  Wood  had  come 
back,  overwhelming  her  with  vague  appre- 
hensions of  she  knew  not  what  It  was  a 
blessed  relief  therefore,  when  the  first 
questions  related  only  to  the  familiar  mat- 
ters of  sweeping,  washing  dishes,  bread- 
making,  cooking  in  general,  and  wkshing^ 
and  ironing.  She  was  really  tolerably  pro- 
ficient in  most  of  these  accomplishments, 
to  which  she  timidly  added  milking  and 
making  butter. 

To  most  of  the  questions,  therefore,  she 
returned  intelligent  answers,  and  really 
quite  surprised  Phebe  by  her  amount  of 
knowledge,  causing  her  to  nud  her  head 
with  triumphant  satisfaction,  and  poor 
Sophy  herself  to  gather  fresh  courage  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner.  She  had  begun 
to  feel  that  the  ordeal  was  not  so  very  dread- 
ful after  all,  when  the  subject  of  the  wed- 
ding outfit,  was  suddenly  broached. 

"  We  don't  expect  very  much,  of  course, 
child  ! "  said  Mrs.  Wood  in  her  least  con- 
ciliating manner,  for  she  was  on  a  sore  sub- 
ject "  We  understand  that  your  father  is 
a  poor,  hard  working  man ;  but  of  course 
you  ought  to  bring  something  with  you !  " 
Sophy's  pride  was  touched  to  the  quick 
at  this.  The  blood  rushed  in  crimson  to 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  were  blinded  with 
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tears,  but  she  forced  them  back.  From  the 
first  moment  of  her  entrance  into  the  little 
cabin  she  had  been  impressed  with  the  ex- 
treme neatness  and  fitness  of  everything 
there ; — a  neatness,  that  to  her  unaccus- 
tomed eyes  was  elegance  and  luxury.  And 
she  had  enjoyed  the  sight ;  for,  as  I  else- 
where remarked^  Sophy  loved  the  beautiful, 
though  she  had  seen  little  of  it  save  what 
God  has  everywhere  so  bountifully  be- 
stowed, and  in  which  she  so  clearly  and 
gratefully  recognized  his  goodness.  She 
had  thought  with  a  pang  how  different 
things  were  in  her  own  home  where  all  was 
bare  and  coarse  and  homely,  though  for 
the  most  part  clean.  It  came  to  her  mind 
how  proud  she  should  be  to  keep  the  cabin 
nice  as  it  was  now. 

How  doubly  painful,  therefore,  seemed 
the  contrasted  situations  now  when  brought 
before  her  so  coldly  by  the  one  whom  she 
most  dreaded,  as  having  the  most  influence 
in  Walter's  life.  She  looked  over  to  the 
latter  imploringly,  not  knowing  what  to  re- 
ply that  could  excuse  or  cover  her  poverty. 
Walter  moved  anxiously  in  his  chair,  just 
as  unable  to  help  her. 

Suddenly  a  happy  thought  came  to  the 
harassed  girl, — the  lace  and  the  pearl-col- 
ored silk.  Here  was  grandeur  that  would 
set  her  all  right,  and  she  hurriedly  launched 
out  into  a  confused  description  of  the  two 
precious  treasures,  quite  astonishing  and 
not  altogether  pleasing  her  auditors  by  her 
excessive  volubility. 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  will  have  a  dress  to 
be  married  in,  if  you  should  marry  Walter," 
said  Mrs.  Wood  coldly.  "But*  I  meant 
bed-linen,  table-linen,  and  those  things  that 
every  girl  ought  to  bring  when  she  is  mar- 
ried.   Will  you  have  these  ?' 

Sophy  was  on  the  tide  now  and  she  pad- 
dled desperately  on. 

"  O  yes.  I  have  good  godmutter  in  Mil- 
waukee. She  rich  and  live  in  fine  house. 
She  give  me  every  Christmas  nice  presents. 
She  always  tell  me  she  give  me  dose  tings 
when  I  marry,  and  maybe  oder  tings,  too. 
And,"  continued  the  agitated  girl  with  a 
curious  assumption  of  importance,  "  maybe 
when  she  die,  she  give  me  all  her  money." 

"  Ah ! "  brightened  up  Mrs.  Wood  with 


suddenly  awakened  interest.    "  Hasn't  she 
any  family  ?  " 

"  O  yes  !  "  answered  poor  Sophy.  "The 
house  full  children  ;  but  maybe  dey  all  die, 
den  I  have  de  money  1 " 

"  Simpleton  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wood  ;  a 
look,  half  amusement,  half  disgust,  settling 
on  her  face  as  she  looked  keenly  at  the 
girl. 

Sophy  instantly  perceived  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake ;  and  frightened  at  Mrs. 
Wood's  exclamation  and  look,  trembling 
and  confused ;  all  her  poor  little  fortitude 
gave  way ;  she  dropped  her  face  on  Babili's 
head  and  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  out  all 
the  accumulated  chagrin  and  mortification 
of  the  last  half  hour.  In  an  instant  Walter 
was  at  her  side,  his  arm  around  her  shoul- 
der, and  fronting  Mrs.  Wood  with  that  look 
which  he  wore  when  he  told  his  story  of 
Sophy.  It  was  respectful,  but  face  and  at- 
titude expressed  a  manly  determination  to 
protect  Sophy,  whatever  little  follies  she 
might  be  frightened  into. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  thoroughly  startled  at 
this  unexpected  conclusion  to  her  examina- 
tion as  well  as  by  Walter's  silent  but  dig- 
nified protest  She  fully  understood  both 
look  and  attitude,  and  after  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise  at  his  daring,  liked  it.  In 
fact,  she  felt  an  inward  pride  in  the  manly 
yet  respectful  way  he  resisted  her,  and 
loved  him  the  better  for  it.  Her  eyes 
flashed  with  a  sudden  light,  her  color  rose, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  went  straight  to  Sophy, 
lifted  her  tear-stained  face  from  poor  won- 
dering Babili's  head  and  kissed  her. 

•*  Poor  child  ! "  said  she  kindly.  "Have 
I  hurt  your  feelings  ?  Tm  sorry.  Don't 
cry!  You're  a  good  child,  and  we'll  all 
love  you." 

She  was  rewarded  to  the  depths  of  her 
heart  for  this,  by  the  quick  glance  of  love 
and  gratitude  that  Walter  turned  upon  her, 
aad,  repulsing  with  her  hand  Phebe's  bust- 
ling sympathy,  exerted  herself  to  the  very 
utmost  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  poor  girl. 
Never  had  she  been  so  gentle  and  tender 
in  her  life  before. 

Sophy's  tears  were  soon  wiped  away  and 
her  smiles  returned,  to  the  overwhelming 
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satisfaction  of  her  comforter,  as  well  as  to 
the  joy  of  Babili,  whose  lips  had  been 
quivering  at  the  sight  of  distress  which  she 
did  not  understand,  but  which  had,  never- 
theless, found  its  way  to  that  fountain — so 
shallow  and  seldom  disturbed  in  her — that 
is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  every  human 
breast. 

This  little  episode  ended,  every  one 
seemed  to  recognize  one  fact :  that  Sophy's 
cause  was  won,  that  she  was  to  come  there 
and  remain  for  life,  if  no  objections,  of  which 
there  seemed  to  them  not  the  least  prob- 
ability, were  made  on  the  part  of  her  parents. 

How  circumstances  do  alter  cases !  In 
fifteen  minutes  every  one  was  petting  Sophy, 
— making  much  of  her — really  seeming  to 
regard  her  as  if  it  had  always  been  the^most 
desirable  thing  in  the  world  that  she  should 
be  Walter's  wife.  And  she, — her  embar- 
rassment all  gone,  was  flitting  about  from 
one  to  another,  happy  as  a  bird,  winning 
love  every  moment  from  each  one  of  them, 
and  filling  Walter's  heart  with  indescribable 
happiness. 

**And  now,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wood  at 
last,  "  it  is  time  for  you  to  go.  Your  mother 
will  wonder  what  has  become  of  you.  Shall 
I  drive  you  over  in  the  wagon,  or  shall  Wal- 
ter walk  with  you  ?  " 

Sophy  darted  a  shy  glance  at  Walter, 
and  blushingly  replied  that  she  would  walk. 

**  Tell  your  mother  where  you've  been, 
Sophy,"  continued  Mrs.  Wood,  as  she 
tied  the  girl's  bonnet  under  her  chin  in  true 
motherly  fashion.  "And  tell  her  that  I 
shall  come  over  and  see  her  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon.'* 

Sophy  looked  up  startled  and  blushing, 
and  promised. 

"  What  a  nice  little  thing ! "  more  than 
one  exclaimed,  as,  smiling  and  chatting,  the 
two  young  folks  went  walking  down  the 
road  together.    "  Just  made  for  each  other!" 

CHAPTER    XL. 

My  readers  of  course  anticipate  little  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  Walter's  early  mar- 
riage, now  that  the  thing  had  been  accepted 
by  his  friends  as,  if  not  a  strictly  desirable 
event,  at  least  not  a  bad  one,  all  circum- 
stances considered. 

"  With  your  daily  instruction,  Pbebe,  and 


my  oversight  twice  a  week,  Sophy  can't 
help  getting  to  be  a  nice  housekeeper  and 
taking  good  care  of  Babili,  and  them's  the 
main  things  you  know  I"  decided  Mrs. 
Wood,  as  she  drew  up  at  Phebe's  door, 
and  the  Deacon  came  trotting  out  to  lift  h\s 
wife  from  the  wagon. 

"  The  thing  is  just  here.  Deacon,"  she 
went  on.  "  It's  all  in  a  nutshell !  You 
can  see  it  yourself  if  you  only  take  the 
trouble  to  look.  A  fashionable  sort  o'  per- 
son wouldn't  come  there  at  all.  An  older 
one  wouldn't  be  so  willing  to  be  taught ; 
she'd  have  her  own  notions — absurd  one» 
of  course — and  ten  chances  to  one  that 
poor,  dear,  little  Babili  would  lead  a  dog's 
lite,  and  everybody  be  unhappy.  She*s 
dreadful  young  to  be  sure  ! " 

"Talking  'bout  Sophy?  Being  young's  a 
filing  that'll  be  growing  less  every  year  ! " 
the  Deacon  thoughtfully  remarked,  catch- 
ing a  large  horsefiy  that  was  darting  about 
Dolly's  flanks,  and  deliberately  pulling  its 
head  oE  "  The  gal  seems  to  be  a  lovable 
gal!" 

"  Of  course  she  is !  The  little  darling !'' 
slipped  in  Phebe,  who  was  bubbling  over 
with  happiness  at  the  prospect  of  teaching 
the  young  wife. 

"  Phebe's  heart's  in  it !  "  said  the  .Dea- 
con smiling  all  over  his  face.  "  Well,  we 
old  folks  will  attend  to  the  common  sense 
part.  Let  the  young  ones  do  the  romanc- 
ing !  You're  going  to-morrow,  to  see  her 
family,  I  s'pose  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  of  course  they'll  have  to  be  seen." 

It  will  be  remarked  how  almost  wholly 
Mrs.  Wood  ignored  anything  like  real  im- 
portance where  Sophy's  family  was  con- 
cerned. She  was  to  be  taken  from  them, 
and  that  was^  the  whole  thing ! 

Walter,  however,  did  not  take  quite  so 
decided  a  view  of  it.  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  in  a  measure 
forestalled  Mrs.  Wood  in  her  self-appointed 
interference  in  his  behalf,  by  a  preliminary 
step  or  two  of  his  own.  When  he  escorted 
Sophy  home  from  the  cabin,  it  did  not  re- 
quire much  persuasion  on  her  part  to  in- 
duce him  to  enter  and  be  introduced  to  her 
parents.  It  required  still  less  penetration 
on  their  side  to  understand  the  state  of  feel- 
ing between  the  two  young  people ;  and,  as 
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the  old  farmer  was  not  overburdened  with 
delicacy,  a  few  plain,  straightforward  ques- 
tions put  by  him  brought  the  whole  matter 
to  the  surface.  Walter  answered  frankly. 
They  looked  pleased  with  him,  but  what 
answer  the  old  fiumer  would  return  to  his 
suit  was  not  seen,  all  he  said  was : 

"Eh I  I  can't  say.  How  can  I  tell? 
Mein  Gott !  I  want  mein  gal  to  work.  Who 
will  milk  de  cows  wenn  you  take  mein  gal 
away?" 

As  this  was  a  question  that  Walter  could 
not  answer,  he  soon  took  hi^  leave  a  little 
crest-fallen.  Sophy  accompanied  him  to 
the  door  not  half  as  cheery  and  smiling  as 
she  had  been ;  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
blue  eyes  when  she  gave  him  the  good- 
night kiss.  The  thing  which  comforted 
them  most  was  the  immense  influence  they 
had  no  doubt  Mrs.  Wood's  visit  would 
have,  especially  as  the  father  did  not  seem 
averse  to  receiving  her. 

Much  to  that  good  lad}r's  surprise,  how- 
ever, when  the  next  day  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  farmhouse,  they  received 
her  quite  cooly.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  overwhelmed  by  the  honor  of  her 
visit  An  inconceivable  ingratitude,  which, 
by  rather  disgusting  her,  made  it  more  easy 
to  broach  the  business  on  which  she  came. 
This  she  did  without  any  great  waste  of 
diplomatic  suavity.  The  old  £irmer.  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  with  a  very 
impromising  expression  of  countenance  lis- 
tened while  she  went  over  all  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  his  daughter  by  mar- 
rying Walter.  How  they  would  all  do  for 
him,  and  help  the  young  folks  on  in  life. 

"But,  mein  Gctt!  Madam  1  who  will 
milk  mein  cows  wenn  you  take  mein  gal 
away  ?  Mein  son  went  and  died  shust  in 
haying  time ;  if  he  had  waited  till  die  hay- 
ing was  over,  I  would  said  not  one  word. 
And  now  you  will  take  mein  gal  away. 
Mein  Gott !  I  want  mein  gal  to  wofk  ! " 

It  was  only  Mrs.  Wood's  iron  will  that 
kept  her  in  the  house  one  moment  after 
this.  She  was  determined  that  she  would 
not  be  defeated  by  such  a  coarse,  vulgar 
wretch.  So  smothering  her  disgust  she  put 
forth  all  her  powers  to  achieve  her  object ; 
aided,  I  must  admit,  by  the  sight  through 
the  window,  of  Walter  and  Sophy  smiling 


and  happy,  walking  up  and  down  Sophy's 
little  flower  garden. 

"  Walter  shall  have  the  girl  in  spite  of 
the  old  curmudgeon!"  was  her  mental  vow  as 
she  returned  valiantly  to  the  charge.  After 
this  who  will  look  for  anything  but  victory? 
And  she  achieved  it.  But  like  France,  in 
her  defeat,  alas,  not  without  an  agreement 
to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Sophy's 
services. 

"  Well,  wenn  you  will  give  me  Deacon 
Shone's  pig  weiss-faced  cow,  instead,  mein 
Gott,  you  may  take  die  gal  1 " 

The  ofier  was  clutched  at ;  the  bargain 
ratified,  and  the  whole  transaction  down  in 
black  and  white  in  Mrs.  Wood's  best  hand- 
writing, duly  signed  by  the  old  farmer. 
There  was  to  be  no  loop  hole  left  though 
which  he  could  withdraw  his  consent  The 
a£^ir  completed,  the  good  lady  promptly, 
and  with  her  most  stately  step,  left  the 
house ;  and  telling  Walter  to  stay  as  long 
as  he  pleased  and  come  home  when  he  was 
ready,  graciously  kissed  Sophy,  clambered 
into  the  wagon  and  drove  ofi^  leaving  the 
young  people  trembling  with  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, from  her  manner. 

The  exultant  lady  actually  was  chuckling 
over  her  bargain,  but  left  behind  her  no 
very  warm  benediction  as  she  lost  sight  of 
the  rude,  untidy  old  farmhouse. 

"How  such  an  old  wretch  could  have 
such  a  nice  daughter !  She  wont  be  his 
at  any  rate  when  we've  paid  for  her ! "  she 
chuckled,  mentally  snapping  her  fingers  at 
an  imaginary  head.  "  He  may  help  him- 
self then  if  he  can  ! " 

The  secret  of  the  bargain,  it  was  deter- 
mined among  the  elders,  should  be  if  pos- 
sible, inviolably  kept  from  everybody,  es- 
pecially from  Walter  and  Sophy;  they 
having  a  shrewd  conviction  that  the  old 
father  himself  would  never  tell  of  it  Of 
course  there  was  general  disgust,  and  a  de- 
termination to  have  very  litle  intercourse 
between  Sophy's  old  home  and  her  new 
one,  when  she  was  once  married. 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  her  mother's  fault,  poor 
woman ! "  suggested  the  kind  Phebe. 

An  opinion  in  which  the  good  Deacon 
coincided  when  next  morning,  bright  and 
early,  he  drove  the  white-faced  cow  to  her 
destination,  and  saw  the  tears  of  shame 
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running  down  the  poor  mother's  fare,  at 
her  husband's  exultant  exclamation : 

"  Dunder  I  but  dat's  one  gut  cow !  Mein 
Gott !  but  dat  was  a  gut  bargain  !  " 

The  Deacon  insisted  on  a  receipt  for  the 
cow  and  left  disgusted. 

As  the  reader  justly  imagines,  there  were 
no  elaborate  preparations  nor  lavish  expen- 
ditures for  Sophy's  bridal  trousseau.  The 
small  outfit  that  her  mother,  with  much  ef- 
fort, contrived  to  furnish  needed  but  brief 
time  to  complete ;  and  the  poor  girl  would 
have  seen  her  little  wardrobe  pass  under 
the  critical  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wood  and  Aunt 
Phebe  with  very  blushing  cheeks  had  not 
the  godmother,  appreciating  the  position  of 
things,  stepped  into  the  rescue  ;  and  con- 
siderately provided  her  goddaughter  with  a 
small  outfit  of  a  far  better  and  nicer  quality. 

To  Sophy's  ioMneasurable  delight,  also, 
the  famous  pearl-colored  silk  was  given  her 
by  her  mother,  who  really  wished  to  do  all 
she  could  on  the  occasion.  This  was 
nicely  made  over  by  a  dressmaker  at  her 
godmother's  house,  though,  alas,  the  much 
coveted  lace  to  trim  it  was  withheld.  The 
dress,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pre- 
sentable affifdr  without  the  lace,  and,  with  the 
various  accessories  added  by  the  thought- 
ful godmother,  and  the  charming  rosebuds 
sent  her  by  a  neighboring  gardener,  formed 
a  costume  which  no  one  could  have  been 
ashamed  oi,  and  in  which  Sophy  with  her 
iair,  beaming  face,  looked  as  sweet  a  little 
bride  as  even  Aunt  Phebe  or  Mrif.  Wood 
could  desire. 

The  wedding  of  course  was  plain  and 
private.  The  ceremonial  over,  and  the 
farewell,  not  a  sad  one,  said  to  home,  the 
young  couple  immediately  started  on  their 
bridal  excursion,  to, — Niagara  ?  Saratoga  ? 
New  York  ?  No,  to  none  of  these  famous 
and  fashionable  resorts  on  such  occasions, 
but  straight  to  the  little  cabin. 

This,  to  their  overwhelming  surprise  and 
delight,  'they  found  in  complete  festal  order. 
Aunt  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood,  by  the  help 
of  a  new  parlor  carpet  and  a  neat  set  of 
cottage  furniture,  a  few  pretty  vases,  an 
unlimited  supply  of  flowers,  and  a  heart 
fiill  of  love  had  done  the  whole  thing.  They 
had  grown  young,  these  good  women,  in 
the  few  days  of  preparation  that  thus  beau- 


tified the  cabin,  and  they  looked  bright  and 
happy  as  they  witnessed  the  delight  of  the 
young  pair,  and  felt  Sophy's  grateful  and 
loving  arms  around  their  neck,  and  her 
fresh  kisses  on  their  wrinkled  cheeks. 

The  young  wife  entered  upon  her  new 
duties,  happier  than  a  queen  and  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  bees  that  were  busily 
filling  the  new  patent  hive  that  the  Deacon 
a  few  weeks  before  had  placed  in  the  gar« 
den.  And  she  did  not  fiag  in  her  willing 
exertions.  As  the  weeks  went  by,  they 
grew  all  the  more  joyous  to  her.  She  loved 
to  know  that  Aunt  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood 
looked  with  approval  on  the  little  house- 
keeping achievements.  She  loved  herself  to 
see  the  dainty  cabin  shining  with  cleanU* 
ness  and  order. 

And  Sophy  delighted  in  the  bees  that 
the  good  Deacon  had  brought  for  her  sake. 
It  really  seemed  as  if  she  drew  inspiration 
from  their  thrfty  example ;  for  every  day, 
taking  Little  Mother's  hand  in  hers,  she 
would  run  out  to  watch  the  tiny  laborers 
through  the  window  of  their  hive,  and  then 
in  again  to  emulate  their  busy  ways,  flitting 
about  the  cabin  and  singing  like  a  bird  as 
she  performed  her  little  household  duties. 
Nearly  always  Babili  was  at  her  heels, 
laughing  and  merry  as  the  day  was  long ; 
waiting  apparently  for  the  loving  smile  and 
the  kiss,  which,  with  a  tap  on  the  cheek, 
and  the  endearing  words  "  'ittle  mutter  ! " 
lisped  out  in  soft  broken  English,  Sophy 
ten  times  a  day  stooped  to  give  her ;  en- 
dearments which  were  invariably  acknowl- 
edged by  Babili's  ecstatic  scream. 

Never  had  this  little  helpless  being  been 
so  happy  nor  so  bright  Never  did  she  tire 
of  gazing  up  into  Sophy's  sweet  and  smil- 
ing face.  She  grew  stronger  as  well  as 
brighter,  apparently  drawing  magnetic 
warmth  and  light  fi-om  the  strong,  fresh, 
genial  being  around  whom  she  so  constantly 
revolved.  And  Sophy's  health  and  strength 
so  far  from  suflering,  seemed  to  be  perpet- 
ually renewed  by  the  perpetual  demands 
made  upon  them. 

And  how  happy  she  was  ! 

It  was  all  an  unending  joy  and  surprise 
to  Walter  also.  A  dozen  times  a  day  he 
would  run  in  from  his  busy  work  of  getting 
the  broom-straw — of  which  there  was  this 
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year  an  nnusually  large  and  handsome  crop 
— in  good  order  for  making  into  brooms — 
run  in  to  delight  his  eyes  for  a  minute  with 
the  scene ;  never  knowing  which  to  be 
most  charmed  with,  Sophy's  loving  skill, 
or  the  Little  Mother's  infinite  happiness. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  Sophy  would  lisp  out  in 
answer  to  his  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
delight,  as  she  shyly  and  blushingly  re- 
turned his  hearty  little  kiss.  "  Why  not  ? 
I  love  *ittle  mutter,  and  'ittle  mutter  love 
me,'' 

All  the  philosophers  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em times  could  never  have  hit  upon  a  truer 
theory  than  that. 

Meanwhile  the  old  gatherings  at  the  cot* 
tage  were  never  for  a  single  week  inter- 
mitted. The  good  old  homely  fairies,  who 
had  for  so  many  years  made  this  place  the 
scene  of  their  beneficent  gambols,  were  not 
likely  to  desert  it  now  that  Soph/s  bright 
face  and  figure  had  introduced  into  it  a  new 
element  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  •  On  the 
contrary  they  found  a  fresh  delight  in  plan- 
ning new  ways  of  making  life  easy  and 
happy  there.  There  was  constant  danger 
of  a  general  inundation  of  both  pantry  and 
wardrobe.  Their  delight  in  Sophy  and 
Walter  and  even  Babili  so  grew  as  the 
weeks  went  by,  they  could  never  do  enough 
for  any  of  them.  How  they  pitied  those 
poor  rich  people  who  hadn't  such  a  charm- 
ing place  wherein  to  bestow  their  hearts  and 
their  heart's  work. 

And  Sophy — it  was  all  such  a  new  ex- 
perience to  her.  She  had  never  in  her  life 
been  petted  before.  In  her  coarse,  rude 
home  the  hard  and  the  homely  had  always 
been  the  rule.  Her  love  of  the  beautiful 
had  been  repressed.  Even  her  little  flower 
garden  had  been  made  and  tended  under 
frowning  eyes,  and  the  harsh  admonition 
that  she  "  had  better  be  in  the  house  at 
work,  than  wasting  her  time  over  such  non- 
sense." Ane  now  it  was  so  delightful  to 
be  made  much  of.  In  the  joy  of  her  heart 
she  submitted  to  being  of  importance,  to 
being  petted  and  waited  on  as  if  she  had 
never  known  anything  else. 

This  went  on  for  a  time,  but  by  degrees 
Sophy's  innate  sense  of  propriety  operated 
to  bring  about  a  new  order.  She  began  to 
feel  that  her  two  good  friends  should  be 


the  served  in  her  house  and  not  the  serving. 
With  a  sweet,  childlike  wilfulness,  there- 
fore, she  insisted  that  they  should  be  "com- 
pany "  and  sit  in  state  while  she  prepared 
tea  and  waited  on  them.  They  would  have 
resisted,  but  the  plea  on  Sophy's  part  that 
she  wanted  them  to  see  what  a  nice  little 
housewife  she  was  becoming  under  their 
instruction,  conquered  them.  They  con- 
sented, and  reluctantly  and  a  little  awk- 
wardly went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  tak- 
ing their  seats  where  the  whole  kitchen  was 
in  full  view — there  to  do  nothing  but  knit, 
watch  Sophy  and  be  waited  upon.  It  was 
a  new  experience  for  them  and  it  embar- 
rassed them  ten  times  more  than  it  did 
Sophy — embarrassed  them  on  her  account, 
not  on  their  own.    And  what  wonder  ? 

Five  out  of  six  young  wives  would,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  brought  up  as 
Sophy  had  been,  have  felt  their  eyes  droop 
and  their  steps  falter,  while  running  the 
gauntlet  of  critidsm  like  that  to  which  she 
now  voluntarily  subjected  herself.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  her.  Sophy  knew  her  de- 
ficionces,  knew  the  wide  chasm  between  all 
her  present  surroundings  and  her  old  ones.  ' 
But  better  than  that  She  knew  her  friends 
also,  and  loved  them  too  well  to  dread 
them.  She  moved  about  the  kitchen  with 
a  smiling  alacrity  and  ease  bom  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  only  looks  of  love  were  on 
her. 

It  needed  only  this  to  set  them  all  at 
their  ease.  Forgetting  their  embarrass- 
ment and  their  knitting,  they  sat  and 
watched  the  girl-wife,  only  to  praise  every 
motion,  and  to  laud  the  neat-handed  readi- 
ness with  which  she  buttered  the  toast  and 
set  the  table,  and  set  ever3rthing  in  order 
for  their  dainty  and  comfortable  tea. 

"  You'd  never  know  that  she  hadn't  been 
brought  up  a  lady  I "  was  Phebe's  proud 
reply  to  her  friend's  little  triumphant  nod. 
"And  just  look  at  Babili,  the  dear  little 
thing!" 

Babili  was  actually  helping  get  tea. 
Trotting  after  Sophy,  like  a  shadow,  into 
the  pantry — from  pantry  to.  table,  eachtime 
bearing  a  plate  of  cake,  a  dish  of  sweet- 
meats, or  some  other  article,  and,  at  every 
retum  to  Sophy,  holding  up  her  face  for  the 
kiss  that  Sophy  always  had  ready  and  wait- 
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ing  for  her.  It  was  Babili  who,  with  a  reg- 
ularity astonishing  to  the  whole  aclmiring 
company,  placed  the  chairs  around  the  tea- 
table  ready  for  their  occupants. 

"  O,  sie  help  me  right  much,  *ittlc  mut- 
ter," Sophy  smilingly  lisped  out  in  reply  to 
her  friends'  curious  looks.  '*  I  not  able  to 
keep  die  house  mi  tout  Ittle  mutter  I "  with 
another  kiss,  which,  being  an  extra  one,  at 
once  set  Babili  to  clapping  her  hands  and 
laughing  all  over  her  face. 

No  wonder  the  friends  who  made,  and 
always  found  this  poor  log-cabin  a  sort  of 
earthly  paradise,  should  always  be  hovering 
about  it.  Day  by  day  they  discovered  some 
new  thing  there  to  admire  and  praise. 
They  were  ^t  forgetting  all  the  disagree- 
able and  repulsive  associations  amid  which 
Sephy  had  grown  up,  and  as  fast  magnify- 
ing her  advantages,  until,  had  any  one 
spoken  of  the  poverty  and  rudeness  of  her 
former  life,  they  would  have  been  almost 
ready  to  deny  the  whole  thing.  To  them 
at  all  events  she  was  all  that  they  could 
desire,  and  the  secret  of  this  miracle  was — 
the  love  existing  and  always  soanifested  oa 
both  sides* 

CHAPTER  XLI.    ' 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  had  gone  by  at 
the  cabin  ;  a  period  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, of  thrift  and  busy  labor  and  growing 
means.  Winter  had  set  in,  but  not  before 
everything  had  been  prepared  for  it :  the 
cabin  had  been  banked  with  tan  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  the  woodshed  had  been  piled 
with  wood,  the  vegetables  were  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  everything  indicated  forethought 
and  good  management  Walter  and  Sophy 
had  not  been*  idlers  and  sluggards. 

It  was  a  winter  evening  such  as  makes 
one  feel  happy  and  thankful  for  warmth 
and  shelter.  The  winds  we»e  howling  over 
the  prairies,  one  long,  shrill,  ceaseless 
scream.  The  soft,  white,  feathery  snow 
which  all  the  afternoon  had  been  falling  de- 
murely, innocently  down,  had  at  night£ill 
started  off  for  a  ^olic  and  was  performing 
strange  antics  ;  now  whirling  and  waltzing 
in  vast  clouds,  and  then  in  mad  confusion 
scudding  off  before  the  tempest  as  if  scourg- 
ed by  angry  demons.  It  did  not  seem  a 
desirable  evening  to  be  abroad  in,  and  far 


and  near  not  a  single  animal  of  any  kind 
could  be  perceived.  Every  living  thing  was 
housed  and  comfortable. 

There  was,  however,  a  young  human  be- 
ing caught  out  in  the  tempest  But  he 
buttoned  his  thick  fur  overcoat  over  his 
breast,  turned  the  collar  up  to  his  ears, 
drew  his  fur  cap  snugly  down  over  his 
brows,  thrust  his  trowsers  into  his  tall 
boots,  and  his  well-mi  ttened  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  laughed  merrily  as  he  scudded 
on  before  the  storm.  The  blood  was  cours- 
ing warmly  and  deliciously  through  his 
veins,  and  glowing  in  every  fibre  of  his  body. 

It  was  a  true  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  how 
well  he  could  resist  the  fiercest  attack  of 
the  elements  without  flinching.  Besides  he 
knew  there  was  comfort  and  happiness 
waiting  for  him  in  a  ceitain  little  snug  cab- 
in only  a  mile  or  two  away. 

Yes,  all  the  more  for  the  storm  without, 
there  was  comfort  unending  within.  A 
bright  wood  fire  was  roaring  and  crackling 
on  the  hearth,  sending  its  red  iSames  mer- 
rily up  the  chimney  and  diffusing  its  warmth 
and  light  beyond  the  broad  hearthstone, 
beyond  the  little  table  shining  with  the  sup- 
per paraphanalia,  and  out  through  the  lit- 
tle windows  on  to  the  snow  drifts  beyond. 
Who  could  tell  what  belated  wa3rfarer  might 
be  cheered  by  its  welcome  glow  ?  There 
was  one,  surely,  who  soon  would  quicken 
his  steps  at  the  sight  of  it  On  one  side  of 
the  hearth  sat  Babili,  silently  watching  the 
coals  that  fell  from  the  forestick,  and  no 
doubt  building  imaginary  castles  among  the 
embers ;  calling  up  vague  ideas,  of  small 
importance  probably,  but  {feasant,  judging 
from  the  smile  of  inefiable  sweetness 
that  dimpled  about  her  mouth.  Once 
in  a  while  she  would  start  up  and  run 
to  look  behind  a  wide,  dark  screen  that 
stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  hearth,  in  the 
most  sheltered  quarter  of  the  room,  and 
after  standing  there  a  moment  on  two, 
would  turn  away  with  a  little  sigh  of  happi- 
ness and  resume  her  seat  and  her  occupa- 
tion of  watching  the  fire. 

Sophy  seemed  more  restless.  One  min- 
ute she  would  open  a  little  iron  door  which 
shut  in  a  small  closet  in  one  of  the  fire- 
place jams,  to  see  if  the  supper  was  still 
nice  and  hot    The  next  minute  she  would 
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pause  to  take  a  loving  look  behind  th« 
screen,  then,  giving  the  observant  Babili  a 
little  smiling  nod,  would  go  quietly  to  the 
window,  and  leaning  her  forehead  against 
a  pane,  stand  gazing  out  into  the  drifting 
snow,  llumined  by  the  clear  flames  in  the 
chimney  to  a  rosy  brightness,  and  watching 
the  dimly  discerned  road. 

Presently  a  moving  figure  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  little  gate  was  pushed  open, 
and  something  like  a  great  white  polar  bear 
on  its  hind  legs,  came  gambolling  clumsily 
up  to  the  window,  kissed  the  pane  against 
which  leaned  the  bright  young  face,  and 
then  swifUy  strode  ofT  towards  the  door. 
Sophy  darted  in  the  same  direction.  The 
door  opened,  and  she  instantly  found  herself 
in  the  hug  of  the*  polar  bear,  and  together 
with  carpet,  chairs  and  everything  around, 
showered  from  head  to  foot  with  snow. 

"  O-o-o ! "  laughingly  screamed  Sophy, 
shaking  herself  free  from  the  snow.  "What 
a  great  white  bear  you  are  ! " 

^  Hullo  !  Yes,  I  am  something  of  one, 
I  think  ! ''  laughed  Walter,  looking  himself 
all  over,  a  little  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  snow  bedded  in  his  great  fur  coat, — but 
going  out  into  the  little  vestibtde,  he  soon 
divested  himself  of  coat,  cap^  and  boots, 
gave  them  all  a  thorough  shaking,  brought 
them  back  and  hung  them  up  to  dry. 

Babili  instantly  had  hold  of  his  hand, 
leading  him  to  the  fire  where  she  had  al- 
ready placed  his  slippers  and  chair.  But, 
he  too,  took  a  long  peep  behind  the  screen 
before  he  sat  down  to  install  Babili  on  his 
knee,  which  he  a*^  length  did. 

**  Little  mother,''  he  said,  kissing  her 
with  infinite  tenderness,  while  the  little 
creature  folded  her  hands  together,  nestled 
close  to  his  breast,  sighing  with  unaffected 
pleasure. 

Sophy  looked  on  for  a  moment  in  mute 
satisfaction,^  then  hastened  to  finish  her 
preparations  for  supper.  '  Opening  the  little 
iron  door,  she  derw  forth  a  large  chicken- 
pie,  and  holding  it  up  before  Walter  said, 

'^  See  here,  what  Aunt  Phebe  sent  us  to- 
day !  " 

"  Hullo !  a  chicken-pie  !  " 

"  Yes,  de  deacon  brought  it  himself.  But 
dat  isn't  all,"  setting  the  dish  on  the  table, 
and  returning  to  the  closet, 


"See  here,  what  Aunt  Phebe  sent," 
holding  up  another  dish. 

"  Hullo  !  a  baked  pudding  I  " 

This  was  too  exciting  a  prospect  tor  the 
hungry  Walter.  Starting  from  his  chair, 
he  gave  Babili  a  long  hug,  placed  her  in 
her  chair  by  the  table,  proceeded  to  install 
Sophy  in  the  same  manner,  in  front  of  the 
waiter,  and  then  took  his  own  seat. 

"  Let  us  eat  and  drink  to  Aunt  Phebe's 
good  health." 

After  which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do 
honor  to  the  dishes. 

While  they  are  thus  occupied  let  us  look 
at  them  a  moment 

Walter  had  developed  in  size  and  manli- 
ness since  we  saw  him  last,  sixteen  months 
ago.  The  frank,  open  &ce  was  blooming 
with  the  fullest  health  and  radiant  with 
happiness.  The  world  had  gone  well  with 
him.  The  old  devotion  of  his  friends  had 
increased,  rather  than  diminished.  Indeed, 
you  would  have  said  that  their  world  lay  in 
that  cabin  where  they  still  continued  to 
gather  with  greater  and  greater  frequency, 
and  would  have  lost  their  relish  for  life 
could  they  not  have  done  so. 

Sophy  was  just  the  same  only  a  little 
more  delicate,  and  a  little  nKMre  formed  in 
manner,  and  far  more  efficient  And  Babili 
— Babili  never  changed — except  that  she 
had  grown  in  intelligence  under  Sophy's 
loving  care,  as  more  and  more  was  in- 
trusted to  her  hands  to  do,  till  now  the  lit- 
tle mother  was  actually  a  help  in  the  house 
— a  help  of  which  everybody  was  proud, 
and  which  everybody  lauded  with  unmeas- 
ured terms. 

Before  tea  was  over,  a  sound  came  from 
behind  the  screen — ^a  little  cry,  and  Sophy 
started  up  and  ran  to  it  Babili  clambered 
down  from  her  chair,  and  dropping  on  a 
low-cushioned  seat  by  the  hearth,  held  out 
both  her  arms  for  the  closely-wrapped  little 
bundle  that  made  its  appearance  in  Sophy's 
arms,  squirming  and  kicking  and  raising  a 
great  outcry. 

"  Eh  !  just  see  how  strong  it  gets,"  ex- 
claimed Sophy,  runing  to  Walter,  and  in- 
terposing the  obstreporous  little  bundle  be- 
tween his  face  and  his  plate,  "  How  loud 
it  do  cry  !  " 
"Loudl    I   should  think  so.    I  could 
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hear  it  if  you  did  not  bring  it  quite  so  near. 
Little  good-for-nothing  !  "  and  dropping 
knife  and  fork,  the  unnatural  young  father 
seized  the  baby,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  cut  short  its  healthy  exercise  by 
smothering  it  with  kisses,  and  burying  his 
head  in  its  poor  little  stomach  ;  a  mode 
ot  procedure  apparently  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  the  infant  sufferer,  as  it  at  once 
ceased  crying  and  began  at  once  to  "  goo," 
and  "a-goo,"  and  grab  and  cling  with  its 
chubby  little  fists  in  Walter's  wavy  hair. 

"  Now,  give  her  to  me,  and  finish 
jrour  supper.  You  have  had  her  long 
enough,"  asserted  Sophy,  who  had  stood 
for  five  minutes  watching  Walter's  insane 
proceedings. 

"  Ou  isn't  made  of  leather,  is  ou  ?  Tum 
and  dit  ou  supper,  now ; "  she  lisped  to  her 
recovered  treasure  in  that  absurd  baby  dia- 
lect which  all  young  mothers  by  a  wonder- 
ful inborn  instinct  are  prone  at  once  to  de- 
velope.  And  sitting  down  in  the  comforta- 
ble little  nursing  chair,  quiet  soon  'reigned 
in  Warsaw." 

Babili  waited  patiently,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  baby  lay  laughing  and 
crowing  in  her  lap  filling  the  room  with 
baby  glee.  No  one  had  shown  a  happier 
faculty  than  the  Little  Mother  in  nursing 
the  six  months  old  baby— which  was  named 
Elfie,  for  the  young  child,  Walter's  sister, 
who  had  so  almost  wholly  disappeared  out 
of  their  lives,  but  whom  they  all  still  re- 
membered as  a  beautiful  dream. 

"  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  other  Elfie 
were  back  again ;"  they  were  accustomed  to 
say,  as  they  looked  on  the  fair  and  lovely 
child  who  had  taken  her  name.  Whether 
Babili  remembered  her  with  any  degree  of 
distinctness  was  doubtful— but  she  loved 
the  new-comer  with  an  intensity  remark- 
able in  one  so  deficient, — and  the  little  El- 
fie loved  her.  The  various  strange  noises 
and  grimaces  she  invented  for  her  amuse- 
ment, were  evidently  to  the  child's  taste :  she 
would  lie  for  hours  on  Babili's  lap,  never 
cr>'ing,  and  never  taking  her  eyes  from  her 
face  until  weariness  and  slumber  closed 
them,  when  Babili  would  still  sit  motion- 
less and  happy,  watching  her  quiet  sleep. 

It  was  no  wonder,  as  Aunt  Phebe  often 
said,  that  Sophy  never  seemed  to  be  hin- 


dered by  the  baby,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  al- 
most no  trouble  at  all  in  the  house,  Babili 
was  such  a  devoted  little  nurse ;  not  that 
they  would  have  telt  it  quite  safe  to  leave 
the  two  alone  in  the  house  together  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  while  Sophy  was  by, 
to  see  that  all  went  right,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  amount  of  work  she  contrived  to  do. 
The  house  was  always  in  nice  order,  the 
making  of  brooms,  in  which  she  had  be- 
come an  expert,  went  on  more  rapidly  and 
successfully  than  ever,  and  the  time  for 
purchasing  the  farm — that  event  to  which 
they  were  ever  looking  forward  as  the 
crowning  event  of  their  lives,  seemed  to  be 
drawing  very  near.  The  Deacon  and  Wal- 
ter had  many  conversations  on  the  subject 
lately,  the  latter  having  been  for  weeks  on 
the  lookout  for  one  that  would  be  within 
Walter's  means,  present  and  prospective, 
and  one  that  was  desirable  for  him.  It 
was  to  this  subject  that,  on  the  evening 
in  question,  after  the  supper  things  were 
cleared  away,  the  heartli  swept  up,  and  they 
had  set  down  for  their  usual  evening  fire- 
light talk,  the  conversation  recurred, — 

"You  see,  Sophy,  I  shall  need  all  my 
time  for  the  farm  and  the  broom -n^aking. 
I  can't  afford  to  go  to  market  with  my  little 
hand-cart  any  more." 

Sophy  looked  up  in  surprize. 

"  What  will  you  do,  den  ?  How  shall  we 
sell  de  brooms  ? " 

Great  was  the  young  wife's  joy  to  learn 
that  Walter  had  contracted  to  sell  all  that 
he  could  make  to  a  dealer  in  the  city,  who 
would  pay  him  the  market  price,  that  is,  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  to  bring  them  from 
New  York.  Walter's  brooms  had  become 
a  celebrity  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  young 
broom-vender  was  known  among  the  best 
people  of  the  city.  He  lost  caste  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  indeed,  among  some  of  his  cus- 
tomers when  it  was  first  known  that  he  had 
married  the  daughter  of  so  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated people  as  Sophy's  parents  were 
known  to  be.  Some  of  the  young  girls 
called  him  "  stupid  ;  "  they  wouldn't  have 
believed  he  "  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
stoop  so  low,  when  he  might  have  married 
somebody  that  was  somebody.  He'd  find 
out  his  mistake  by-and-by.  He'd  repent  it" 

But  Walter  never  did  repent  it.    He  had 
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a  little  wife  exactly  suited  to  him.  She  was 
less  intelligent  than  he,  not  so  well-educat- 
edy  but  she  was  wonderfully  bright  and  ob- 
serving— would  improve  all  the  tim«,  she 
was  sweet-tempered,  cheerful,  industrious 
and  loving-hearted.  Where  would  he  have 
found  one  better  ?  He",  therefore,  held  his 
head  up  as  high  as  ever,  and  went  on  stead- 
ily with  h's  business,  without  much  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  the  young  girls.  But 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

Carrying  out  his  old  plan,  a  few  times  he 
took  Sophy  with  him  to  help  draw  the  cart, 
and  sell  the  brooms.  Greatly  to  his  sur- 
prize, he  observed  that  some  of  the  girls  al- 
ways looked  at  her  a  little  scornfully  on 
such  occasions.  At  first  neither  he  nor 
Sophy  understood  it,  but  one  day  a  girl 
said  to  him ; 

"I  know  what  you  married  that  poor 
trash  for — you  wanted  to  make  a  horse  of 
her." 

He  was  utterly  confounded  and  angry,  on 
his  way  home,  and  seriously  doubted  wheth- 
er one  of  his  plans  was  not  a  failure. 

'Well,  well,  Walter!"  laughed  Mrs. 
Wood,  when  he  poured  out  his  surprise 
and  indignation  to  her.  <<  Never  mind  it 
I've  been  expecting  this ;  you  remember 
you  wanted  a  wife  to  help  make  the  cart 
go  easy.  We  thought  'twas  best  to  let  you 
find  out  yourself  that  it  would  not  do.  But 
never  mind  !  There  are  much  better  ways 
for  her  and  you  to  pull  together  than  this. 
If  Sophy  takes  care  of  the  house,  and  little 
mother  it's  about^  all  she  ought  to  do. 
Though  it  woixld  not  be  any  harm  for  her 
to  help  you  a  little  winter  evenings  with 
your  brooms.  She'll  do  her  part  in  carry- 
ing the  load,  I'll  be  bound  !  But  women 
must  keep  themselves  women." 

Of  course  both  Sophy  and  Walter  were 
disappointed  at  the  feilure  of  their  first  lit- 
tle plan.  They  had  anticipated  so  much 
pleasure  in  selling  brooms  together,  Sophy, 
having  been  brought  up  to  see  women  do 
all  sorts  of  out-door  work,  could  not  see 
any  harm  in  it,  and  Walter  thought  for  a 
time,  that  the  cart  went  harder  than  ever. 
Bu^  he  soon  became  reconciled,  and  grew 
proud  as  he  saw  how  much  more  nicely  and 
carefully  Sophy  kept  the  house.  He  thought 


the  happy  hours  between  her  and  the  little 
mother  were  worth  more  to  him  than  the 
pleasure  he  lost  by  her  leaving  him  to  draw 
the  cart  alone.  And  there  was  a  certain 
something  growing  in  her  manner,  some- 
thing softer  and  more  dignified,  that  made 
him  feel  that  she  was  becoming  quite  supe- 
rior to  the  girls  who  looked  down  upon  her. 
New  ideas  in  relation  to  a  wife  and  a  wife's 
duty  began  to  dawn. 

"  Sophy,  you  must  be  a  great  house- 
keeper, and  something  more  than  that.  We 
must  neithsr  of  us  work  all  the  time.  We 
must  improve  our  minds,  and  grow  wiser ; 
know  more  as  we  grow  older." 

Sophy  thought  that  would  be  a  good 
plan,  but  did  not  exactly  see  how  she  was 
to  set  about  improving  her  mind. 

"  O,  I  shall  get  books  and  jead  aloud  to 
you  evenings  while  you  sew  and  do  other 
things.  Mrs.  Wood  says  that  is  the  best 
thing  we  can  do,  and  she'll  lend  us  books." 

For  more  than  a  year  this  plan  had  been 
carried  out,  to  Walter's  great  delight  and 
improvement.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  less 
to  Sophy's.  She  found  it  hard  to  keep  her 
mind  on  what  he  was  reading,  and  constant- 
ly interrupted  him  with  questions  on  sub- 
jects so  irrelevant  as  to  show  that  she  was 
thinking  of  other  and  very  different  matters. 
Bat  Walter  persevered. 

But  by  and  by  the  baby  came,  and  while 
it  occupied  more  and  more  of  Sophy's  time, 
roused  in  her  an  ambition  to  learn,  that  she 
might  be  able  by  and  by  to  teach  baby.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  wait  until 
the  baby  could  talk,  before  beginning  to 
cram  its  likle  brain. 

^  She  most  old  enough,  now  !  "  the  young 
mother  would  assert,  every  few  days,  to 
Walter,  her  face  radiant  with  delight  at  the 
prospect.  •*  I  begin  soon  to  tell  her  an  'ittle 
prayer.  See,  how  wise  she  look  up  at  me," 
smothering  with  kisses  the  little  dumpling 
that  lay  in  her  lap.  "  Hear  her  !  She  be- 
gin to  talk  already.  I  do  believe  she  under- 
stand what  I  say.  Listen,  baby,  I  tell  you 
'ittle  prayer, — *  Now ' — holding  up  her  fin- 
ger, and  slowly  reciting, 

"  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

"  Goo-a-goo-a-goo-a-goo ! "  repeated  the 
baby,  deeply  interested. 

"  *  I  pray  de  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.'  " 
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"  *  A-goo-a-goo-a-goo,"  said  the  baby, 
still  gazing  up  earnestly  into  Sophy's  smiN 
ing  face. 

"  *  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,' " 

"  A-goo-a-goo-a-goo-a-goo." 

"  *  I  pray  de  Lord  my  soul  to  take.' " 

"  A-goo-a-goo-a-ger-a-ger-goo,"  going  off 
into  a  perfect  convulsion  of  baby  elo- 
quence, hands  and  feet  keeping  time. 

It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  most 
delighted  at  this  wonderful  display  of  in- 
fentlle  erudition,  Walter,  Sophy,  or  Babili, 
herself.  But  Sophy  grew  very  thoughtful 
soon. 

"  I  fell  her  a  great  deal  about  de  Saviour, 
and  de  good  Father  up  in  Heaven,  when 
she  old  enough,"  she  lisped  softly,  looking 
up  with  sweet  seriousness  to  Walter,  who 
stood  leaning  over  her  chair. 

"  Yes,  Sophy,"  said  Walter,  q^iietly. 

"  I  tell  her  how  dey  love  all  'ittle  child- 
ren, and  how  dey  love  her." 

"  And  will  take  care  of  her,"  suggested 
Walter,  with  a  feeling  of  grateful  reverence, 
that  was  almost  a  new  experience. 

"  And  will  take  care  of  her.  I  tell  her 
never  to  be  afraid  where  God  is." 


"  Do  you  think  He  is  here,  Sophy  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,  Walter." 

"  You  used  not  to  speak  so." 

"  No  ;  perhaps  He  wasn't  here,  always. 
I  tink  He  came  when  de  baby  did." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  moment,  then  both 
bent  over  the  young  child  and  kissed  it 
with  a  strange  new  fervor.  Both  were  sure 
that  a  blessing  came  into  the  house  with 
the  little  Elfie. 

"  God  keep  'itlle  baby  good !"  whispered 
Sophy,  as  she  once  more  stooped  to  kiss 
the  tiny,  earnest  face  looking  up  into  hers. 

"A-goo,  a-goo,"  .softly  murmured  the 
baby,  never  turning  her  eyes  away. 

And  Sophy  knew  that  her  prayer  was 
heard  of  God,  and  would  be  answered. 

Quietly  and  with  thoughtful  steps,  Wal- 
ter moved  about  the  little  cabin,  putting  all 
things  in  order  for  the  night  Babili  was 
laid  peacefully  in  her  bed,  the  shutters  were 
closed,  the  fire  was  raked  up  on  the  hearth, 
the  lamp  was  put  out,  but  that  light  which 
had  shone  down  into  the  hearts  of  these 
youthful  parents  still  remained  within  and 
around  them  through  the  watches  of  that 
stormy  night.  Mrs,  C,  M,  Sawyer, 


After  Many  Days. 

The  lights  of  home  gleam  far  and  bright,  — 
Oh  do  you  know  who  comes  to-night  ? 
Who,  stealing  out  from  warmth  and  cheer 
Bends  low  to  whisper,  "  I  am  here,"  — 
Darling,  who  comes  to  you  ? 

My  darling — do  you  hear  it  now, 
The  old  fond  name  of  long  ago  ? 
Or  heed  the  throbbing  love  and  pain 
That  breathe  the  long-lost  word  again,  -— 
The  heart  that  calls  to  you  ? 

So  far  my  weary  feet  have  come,  — 
Oh  do  you  bid  me  welcome  home  ? 
Tender  and  sweet  the  greetings  fall 
From  happy  loved  ones  waiting  all  — 
My  darling,  all  but  you. 

So  long  you've  missed  my  constant  feet, 
I  fain  would  think  their  coming  sweet ; 
I  fain  would  think  you  glad  and  blest 
To  take  me  back  to  home  and  rest, 
To  memory  and  you. 
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Weary,  —  but  not  at  war  with  life, 
Waging  with  fete  no  useless  strife,  — 
Since  life  goes  on,  IVc  borne  my  part. 
But,  dear,  I  bring  an  aching  heart, 
Uncomforttd  for  3rou. 

The  world  goes  well ;  the  years  have  proved 
Kind  almoners  to  all  we  loved  ; 
The  better  days  we  hoped,  appear ; 
The  things  we  longed  for  all  are  here,  — 
But,  darling,  where  are  you  ? 

— The  deepening  grass,  the  lengthening  trees 
That  sigh  with  evening's  sighing  breeze, 
Reveal  through  all  their  whispering  green 
The  long,  sad  years  that  h'e  between 
My  lonely  life  and  you. 

This  living  green  my  hands  carets 
With  mute  appeal  of  tenderness  ; 
This  wealth  of  myrtle  \\Teathed  above,  — 
The  myrtle,  dear,  that  speaks  of  love,  — 
It  lives  and  blooms  for  you. 

Beneath  the  moonlight's  silver  flame 
I  trace  the  letters  of  your  name  ; 
Sweet  name,  whose  utterance  once  could  start 
The  quickening  pulses  of  my  heart,  — 
'Tis  writ  in  tears  for  you. 

/•  name,  a  grave,— yet  more  to 'me 
Than  life  and  all  Its  vanity. 
This  little  mound  of  silent  clay 
\  Shuts  the  tumultuous  world  away. 

My  world  lies  here  with  you. 

It  soothes  me,  darling,  just  to  lie 
Beneath  this  calm  and  solemn  sky, 
To  bring  life's  fevered  toils  and  woes 
And  hush  them  in  this  still  repose,  — 
To  share  your  peace  with  you. 

But  my  tired  head  one  burden  keeps,  — 
Uhe  old,  old  pain  that  never  sleeps. 
I  lay  my  head  upon  your  breast. 
Oh  darling,  darling,  here  at  rest, 
My  heart  sobs  out  for  you ! 

With  no  rebellion,  no  despair, 
No  shrinking  from  my  life  of  care, 
1  turn  my  empty  hands,  with  tears, 
From  all  the  blessings  of  the  years,  — 
My  darling,  I  want  you. 

What  know  I  of  God's  great  design  ? 
I  only  know  this  heart  of  mine ; 
This  heart  that  strives  to  still  in  vain 
The  fierce  unreason  of  its  pain,  — 
Sept.  5,  1872,  This  heart  that  longs  for  you.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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FEW  things  contribute  so  much  toward 
brightening  the  in-door  life  of  our 
long  and  dreary  New  England  winter,  as 
do  the  "  green  things  growing,"  so  carefully 
cherished  and  cultivated  in  many  of  our 
homes.  The  love  of  flowers  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  all  classes  of  people,  and  it 
is  an  elevating  and  refining  influence  where- 
ever  found.  Indeed,  so  rarely  do  we  know 
persons  gifted  with  any  appreciation  for 
the  beautiful  and  yet  having  no  interest  in 
and  love  for  flowers — and  we  occcsionally 
meet  such — that  we  are  inclined  to  set  them 
down  as  anomalies.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  their  minds  have  been  accidentally 
directed  towards  the  study  of  social  facts, 
towards  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
men's  hands,  towards  a  careful  observation 
of  the  imitations  wrought  by  apprentices, 
and  their  eyes  have  not  been  opened  to 
perceive  the  hnished  work  ot,  the  master- 
builder,  so  perfect  in  every  part. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  a  trait  which  every 
mother  should  be  glad  to  see  in  her  child. 
The  boy  who  brings  home  a  rarcv  slip  for 
his  little  garden,  and  carefully  cultivates 
it,  is  not  so  likely  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
smoking  and  to  be  led  astray  by  evil-minded 
companions,  as  is  his  neighbor  who  leans 
over  the  fence  to  jeer  at  and  ridicule  his 
employment.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  we 
see  in  a  prison  or  house  of  reformatioa,  a 
criminal  who  takes  great  pleasure  in  the 
careful  cultivation  of  a  few  plants.  But 
that  is  no  argument  against  the  assertion 
that  the  love  of  flowers  is  an  elevating  in- 
fluence, for  such  an  interest  in  such  a  per-, 
son,  indicates  that  the  currents  of  his  life 
set  naturally  towards  the  good  and  true, 
but  the  counter-currents  of  circumstances 
have  been  too  strong  for  him. 

We  cannot  watch  day  by  day  the  unfold- 
ing growth  of  a  plant  without  being  uplifted 
and  made  better  thereby.  Undoubtedly  the 
benefit  is  uncdnscious  but  so  are  the  results 
of  most  influences  working  for  good.  The 
little  child  who  goes  to  Sunday  School  and 
lisps  a  verse  that  she  does  not  at  all  com- 
prehend, and  joins  her  voice  to  the  others 
in  the  pleasant  hymns,  is  helped  upward, 
not  this  particular  Sunday  nor  that,  but  by 


the  continuous  sweet  influences  of  the  holy 
place.  And  so  human  character  is  for  the 
most  part  the  sum  of  things  imperceptibly, 
nay,  infinitely  smalL 

If  you  would  know  what  a  noble  work  a 
single  plant  may  accomplish  for  humanity, 
read  the  charming  **  Picciola  of  Saintin^" 
and  learn  what  an  angel  of  good  one  be- 
came to  the  solitary  prisoner  of  Fenestrella. 
An  atheist  and  a  misanthrope  who  had 
vainly  sought  pleasure  in  many  different 
paths,  he  was  thrown  in  prison  for  joining 
a  conspiracy  agaiast  Napoleon  the  First. 
One  pleasant  day  in  early  spring,  pacing  his 
small  prison  yard,  he  observed  a  little  up- 
heaval of  earth  in  the  narrow  space  between 
two  heavy  flag-stones.  His  first  wild 
thought  was  that  his  friends  were  excavat- 
ing a  subterranean  passage,  to  open  for  him 
a  way  to  freedom.  His  heart  beat  tumult- 
uously,  his  brow  became  damp  with  persjH- 
ration.  He  stooped  and  carefully  removed 
one  of  the  small  sun-baked  masses,  and 
discovered  that  the  disturbance  was  caused 
by  the  germination  of  a  little  seed.  In  a 
rage  of  disappointment,  he  was  about  to 
crash  the  tiny  plant  with  his  foot,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  its  curious  fonna- 
tion,  and  the  wonderful  provision  which  en- 
abled it  to  burst  the  thick  shell  which  had 
imprisoned  it  all  winter.  A  feeling  ot  com- 
passion took  the  place  of  wrath.  **  Thou, 
poor  prisoner,  at  least,"  he  said,  "didst 
possess  in  thy  captivity  the  instruments  for 
thy  deliverance."  He  regarded  it  a  few 
minutes  in  sorrowful  silence,  then  turned 
away  leaving  it  untouched.  The  next  day 
the  plant  had  increased,  its  pallor  was  les- 
sened, and  the  prisoner  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  an  effort  to  determine  how  and 
where  the  green  tint  it  was  hst  assuming, 
was  elaborated.  And  so  day  after  day  his 
attention  was  riveted  to  the  plant  in  his 
prison-yard,  which  speedily  became  the  one 
absorbing  interest  of  his  life.  It  led  him  to 
a  love  for  his  race,  to  the  sweetest  love  that 
ever  blesses  humanity,  to  faith  in  God  and 
to  a  belief  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  souL 
He  christened  this  cherished  companion  of 
his  lonely  hours,  "  Picciola  "—the  Italian 
for  ^darling"— and  lavished  on  it  a  thou- 
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sand  other  endearing  and  caressing  names. 
It  was  in  very  truth  a  messenger  sent  bjr 
God  to  lead  him  from  darkness  into  light. 

It  may  be  a  rare  instance  that  a  simple 
little  plant  comes  divinely  commissioned  to 
accomplish  so  grand  a  result,  but  if  **flowers 
are  the  alphabet  of  angels,"  who  shall  say 
what  holy  truths  they  are  incapable  of  re- 
vealing to  us,  when  we  have  once  learned 
their  language.  Then  let  us  have  plants  in 
our  homes  when  the  out-door  world  is  bound 
with  frost  and  shrouded  in  snow,  and  let 
us  learn  as  we  may  their  silent  lessons  of 
the  Father's  unceasing  love  and  care. 

Some  object  to  plants.  They  require 
care  and  time,  and  there  arc  very  many, 
whose  lives  are  crowded  with  the  endless 
daily  duties  that  must  be  performed.  Yes, 
but  a  single  thrifty  plant  needs  but  little  at- 
tention, and  one  such  is  worth  a  room  fuH 
of  pale,  sickly,  unsymmetrical  specimens 
however  rare  may  be  the  species.  The 
iew  minutes  required  dafly  for  the  care  of  a 
single  plant,  form  an  agreeable  fiversion 
from  the  monotonous  routine  of  household 
tasks.  Plants  are  dusty  and  dirty  do  you 
say  ?  Granted,  but  eternal  vigilence  is  the 
price  of  spotless  neatness,  which  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  in  conjunction 
with  a  happy  home  for  children,  and  which 
is  of  greater  consequence  ?  Plants  need 
sunshine,  and  often  there  are  no  sunny 
windows  in  humble  homes  that  can  by  any 
possibility  be  given  up  to  them.  Indeed, 
in  smoky  and  dusty  city  tenements,  there 
are  often  no  sunny  windows  at  all,  alas,  for 
the  occupants.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  have 
fair  and  fresh  plants  growing  in  sunless 
rooms,  away  from  the  window,  in  any  cor- 
ner that  can  be  best  devoted  to  them,  with 
verdure  so  beautifully  green  as  to  rest 
weary  eyes  whenever  they  shall  fall  upon  it, 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  possibility.  Yet  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Winter  Garden  or  War- 
dian  Case,  in  which  plants  when  once  ar- 
ranged in  the  autumn,  will  almost  take  care 
of  themselves  for  the  entire  winter. 

The  fact  that  certain  plants  will  live  and 
grow  under  an  air-tight  glass  case  was  dis- 
covered accidentally.  Several  years  ago  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ward  placed  the 
chrysalis  of  an  insect  in  some  mould  in  a 
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glass  bottle,  covered  at  the  top  that  he 
might  observe  its  development.  Presently 
a  bit  of  vegetation  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  mould  which  proved  to  be  a  fern. 
His  interest  was  awakened,  and  as  the  little 
plant  continued  to  develop  and  to  keep  in  a 
healthy  condition,  he  soon  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  air,  light,  moisture,  and  all 
the  requirements  for  the  life  of  the  plant 
were  contained  in  the  bottle,  which  may  be 
called  the  first  Wardian  Case. 

Some  species  of  ferns  will  live  and  grow 
under  an  air-tight  glass  shade,  while  others 
will  remain  beautiftil  for  some  months  but 
eventually  perish.  Ventilation  becomes  es- 
sential if  we  would  l>ring  flowering  plants 
to  perfection  in  a  Wardian  Case,  and  sun- 
light is  necessary.  If  the  main  object  is  to 
have  a  fernery  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible, a  collection  of  ferns,  mosses  and  va- 
riegated plants  may  b^  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  a  beautiful  effect  Then,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  watered, — and  the  soil 
should  be  moist  without  being  soaked, — 
acQust  the  glass,  and  the  f);rnery  will  need 
no  further  care  for  the  winter,  except  it  may 
be  necessary  once  in  five  or  six  weeks  to 
give  it  a  little  water,  for  the  cases  are  sel- 
dom absolutely  air-tight.  When  too  much 
water  has  been  given,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  glass  being  always  opaque  fh>m  the 
moisture  collected  on  the  inside,  the  shade 
must  be  raised  and  external  ah:  admitted. 
Raise  it  on  one  side  for  a  half  hour  every 
day,  until  the  glass  shade  is  partially  dear 
lor  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  The 
plants  will  grow  slowly  but  with  a  fresh- 
ness of  tint  and  a  wonderful  delicacy,  never 
equalled  in  any  pot  plants  in  the  dry  air 
outside.  The  fernery  must  never  be  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  if  by 
any  accident  the  sun  falls  directly  on  the 
glass  for  half  an  hour,  the  delicate  foliage 
will  be  scorched  and  shrivelled  as  if  a  blast 
from  a  furnace  had  swept  over  it,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  fernery  is  at  once  gone. 

There  are  a  number  of  charming  little 
winter  experiments  that  we  may  try,'  that 
require  scarcely  any  time,  but  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  Take  a  thin  clear 
glass  botde, — 2,  round-bottomed  Florence 
flask  is  very  nice  for  the  purpose, — drop  a 
UtUe  sou  in  the  bgttj)nj  ^a^^j^^^^eeds 
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of  some  delicate  plants.  Tie  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and 
hang  it  in  the  window.  Protect  it  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  strip  of  oiled 
silk  or  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  for  it  needs 
all  the  light  without  being  able  to  endure 
the  heat  of  the  sunshine.  If  you  have  two 
flasks  so  much  the  better.  Sow  the  seeds 
of  garden  plants  in  one,  and  of  delicate  wa- 
ter-plants in  the  other.  Cypress  Vine, 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Alyssum  are  suitable 
for  the  first ;  and  if  when  you  found  the 
frail  little  Floating  Heart  in  the  brook  last 
June,  and  were  so  thoughtful  as  to  gather 
some  of  the  seeds,  sow  them  now  in  the 
little  flask,  and  they  will  blossom  for  you 
all  winter.  The  common  Pondweed,  im- 
prisoned in  a  flask  in  this  manner,  changes 
its  habits  of  growth  and  sends  out  flne  white 
roots,  and  small  elegantly-veined  leaves, 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  coarse  foliage 
it  displays  when  growing  in  its  native  ponds. 

When  taking  an  autumn  walk  if  you 
chance  to  observe  an  acorn  that  is  just 
sprouting,  take  it  home  with  you  and  fasten 
it  by  a  piece  of  thread  to  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  rootlet 
shall  strike  down  into  the  water.  Place  it 
on  the  mantel  or  a  bracket,  or  among  the 
window  i^ants,  and  it  will  send  up  one  leaf 
after  another  and  continue  to  grow  till 
spring.  Just  think  of  having  the  monarch 
of  the  forest  a  guest  beneath  your  roof  all 
winter  I 

Another  pleasant  experiment  is  to  tie  a 
bit  of  coarse  lace  over  the  top  of  a  tumbler 
nearly  filled  with  water,  and  press  the  lace 
in  the  middle  down  until  it  just  touches  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Place  on  the  lace,  a 
few  sweet  peas  or  morning  glory  seed,  or 
any  other  seed  which  you  have  at  band  and 
with  which  you  would  like  to  experiment. 
In  a  few  days  the  seed  wiU  germinate,  send- 
ing little  roots  down  through  the  lace  into 
the  water,  and  fine  green  stalks  up  in  the 
air.  That  part  of  plant  life,  the  growth  of 
the  roots,  which  is  usually  concealed  by 
the  dark  soil,  will  be  thus  revealed  to  us. 
These  simple  experiments  are  worth  re- 
membering, for  the  amusement  of  children 
kept  in-doors  by  sickness,  whose  hours 
hang  so  heavily,  and  even  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  children  of  a  larger  growth, 


who  are  in  that  eminently  disagreeable 
condition  of  being  which  can  be  character- 
ized neither  as  sickness  nor  health. 

To  return  to  our  Winter  Gardens.  The 
necessary  articles  are  a  glass  cover,  and  an 
earthernware  or  wooden  bowl  into  which 
the  glass  shall  fit.  If  we  find  in  the  woods 
a  bit  of  exquisite  moss  with  a  clump  of 
miniature  ferns  growing  in  the  center,  and 
wish  to  preserve  it  in  its  beauty,  we  may 
place  it  in  a  saucer,  moisten  it,  and  put  a 
lai^e  inverted  tumbler  over  it,  and  we  have 
a  fernery  on  a  very  simple  scale.  We  can 
arrange  one  a  trifle  larger,  suitable  for  a 
bracket,  by  taking  an  ordinary  deep  plate 
and  a  glass  cover  such  as  confectioners  use. 
Make  a  band  of  pasteboard  to  fit  round 
and  conceal  the  edge  of  the  plate,  cover  it 
with  gilt  or  other  ornamental  paper,  and 
when  the  plate  of  mosses  and  ferns  has- 
been  placed  on  the  bracket,  drop  the  rin^ 
in  its  place,  and  it  will  form  a  very  pretty 
base,  for  a  far  more  interesting  ornament 
than  th%  vase  of  corpse-like  wax  flowers, 
which  so  often  occupies  the  bracket  Bet- 
ter and  prettier,  but  rather  more  expensive 
than  the  confectioner's  cover  with  the  knob 
at  the  top,  is  the  round  or  oval  crystal  glass 
shade,  so  clear  and  thin  that  it  scarcely 
seems  a  barrier  between  ourselves  and  the 
fresh  and  luxuriant  life  within.  The  War- 
dian  Cases  for  sale  by  florists  usually  con- 
sist of  a  crystal  shade  and  a  Terra  Cotta 
tub  some  four  or  five  inches  in  depth.  It 
is  said  that  the  exact  amount  of  moisture 
needed  for  ferns  growing  in  a  case  abso- 
lutely air-tight  may  be  provided  by  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement.  Take  two  round 
shallow  glass  dishes,  one  of  which  is  rather 
larger  than  the  other.  Fill  the  smaller  with 
earth  and  plant  the  ferns.  Set  this  in  the 
larger  dish,  into  which  now  pour  water 
until  it  is  nearly  filled.  Have  a  glass  shade 
of  such  a  size,  as  will  slip  outside  the 
smaller  dish  and  rest  m  the  water  of  the 
larger.  The  water  entirely  prevents  the 
admission  of  air,  and  our  only  care  will  be 
to  see  that  it  never  entirely  evaporates. 

If  a  table  can  be  devoted  to  our  Winter 
Garden,  and  we  propose  to  have  it  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  Wardian  Case  for 
the  bracket,  we  can  purchase  glass  shades 
of  various  forms  and  sizes.    But  we  can 
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readily  manu^cture  lor  ourselves  a  glass 
case  which  shall  be  less  clumsy  and  far  less 
expensive  than  those  we  find  for  sale.  We 
will  procure  five  plates  of  clear,  window- 
glass,  three  of  which  shall  measure  twenty 
inches  by  twelve,  which  are  for  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  case,  and  the  other  for  the 
ends  which  shall  measure  twelve  inches  by 
twelve.  Now  we  will  bind  each  piece  of 
glass  with  white  tape,  half  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  first  sewing  it 
firmly  at  the  corners  and  afterwards,  past- 
ing it  all  along  the  edges.  When  the  paste 
is  dry,  we  will  sew  the  binding  of  the  dif- 
ferent plates  together  at  the  corners  and 
form  a  glass  cover  twenty  inches  long, 
twelve  wide  and  twelve  high.  This  gives 
a  well-proportioned  shade  but  the  dimen- 
sions can  of  course  be  varied  at  pleasure 
according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  table 
on  which  it  is  to  stand.  Let  the  width  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  height  for  if  it  is  less, 
the  effect  is  not  good.  When  we  have 
completed  the  sewing,  the  next  thing  is  to 
strengthen  and  ornament  the  case  by  past- 
ing strips  of  gilt  paper  over  the  edges,  wide 
enough  to  conceal  the  sewing  and  the  tape. 
Strips  of  gilt  piper  may  also  be  pasted  in- 
side along  the  edges,  if  it  is  deemed  desir- 
able. Now  our  case  is  ready  for  use  and  it 
is  really  firm  and  substantial. 

It  should  be  confessed  here,  however, 
that  the  ready-made  cases  with  their  heavy 
and  clumsy  wooden  frames,  which  we  can 
obtain  at  the  stores,  have  in  one  respect  a 
decided  advantage  over  our  simple  home- 
made shade.  They  are  usually  provided 
with  a  small  glass  door,  or  a  movable  pane 
of  glass  at  the  top,  by  which  the  case  can 
be  easily  ventilated  and  the  ferns  watered 
when  necessary,  and  decaying  leaves  be 
removed.  The  little  door  is  a  great  con- 
venience too,  when  we  wish  to  arrange  the 
tall  fronds  gracefully  after  the  case  has 
been  placed  over  the  ferns.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  take  off  our  gilt-edged  shade  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  narrow  gilt  binding  of  the  one 
shade  scarcely  interferes  at  all  with  our  ob- 
servation of  the  plant  life  within,  while  the 
thick  wooden  frames  of  the  other  aie  de- 
cidedly in  the  way.  So  on  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  conclude  that  our  own  handi- 
work will  give  us  the  best  satisfaction. 


Now  let  us  obtain  a  shallow  wooden  box 
three  or  four  inches  deep  into  which  the 
glass  cover  shall  fit  nicely.  We  will  take 
it  to  the  tinman  and  have  it  lined  with  a 
water-tight  zinc  tray,  and  we  are  all  ready 
for  the  earth  and  ferns.  Forest-mold  the 
natural  soil  of  ferns  is  best  They  will  do 
very  well  however  in  rich  garden  soil.  Let 
it  be  well  moistened  and  raised  from  the 
edge  towards  the  center,  and  then  dispose 
the  ferns  in  as  graceful  groups  as  possible. 

Beautiful  foreign  ferns,  the  Silver-leaf^ 
the  tropical  Maiden-hair  and  other  varieties 
may  be  obtained  of  the  florist  But  our 
own  woods  give  us  ferns,  mosses,  and  va- 
riegated plants  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
The  tropieal  ferns  generally  grow  much, 
more  rapidly,  but  they  will  not  be  likely  to 
do  well,  if  placed  in  the  same  case  with  na- 
tive ferns.  Let  us  go  out  in  the  woods 
some  pleasant  afternoon  in  late  autumn  and 
gather  what  lovely  things  we  can  find. 
We  must  be  sure  to  provide  plenty  of  soft 
green  moss,  and  the  charming  cup-moss 
with  its  lovely  pink,  crimson  and  gray  cups 
as  a  carpet,  and  fill  with  it  every  place  where 
the  soil  shows  after  the  ferns  are  planted. 
We  will  carefully  transplant  the  prettiest 
small  ferns  that  we  can  find,  and  search  for 
the  Rattlesnake  Plantain  whose  lustrous 
dark-green  leaves  are  elegantly  netted  with 
white  ;  we  will  get  the  trailing  vines  of  the 
Partridge  Berry,  taking  especial  care  not 
to  shake  off  the  crimson  berries  which 
gleam  out  so  brightly  firom  the  dark-green 
foliage ;  down  by  the  brook  we  may  find 
some  Dog-tooth  Violet,  long  pale-green 
leaves  beautifully  mottled  with  purple ;  in 
evergreen  woods  the  Moonworts  with  grace- 
ful fronds  of  rich  reddish  brown  are  waiting 
our  coming ;  and  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  particularize  the  numberless  at- 
tractive varieties  of  mosses  and  lichens 
The  lovely  Maiden-hair  and  the  exquisite 
Climbing  Fern, though  found  in  many  places 
in  Massachusetts,  are  not  so  common  as 
many  other  varieties.  If  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  are  a  great  addition  to  the 
fernery.  Their  fresh  and  graceful  beauty 
may  be  preserved  the  entire  winter,  but  it 
is  very  seldom  that  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  grow.  I  have  never  known  one  to  take 
root  and  thrive,  so  that  it  could  be  kept 
over  summer  and  replaced  in  the  fernery  a 
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second  winter.  The  curious  Walking-leaf, 
though  more  rarely  found,  is  not  so  deli- 
cate, or  perhaps  the  close  damp  atmosphere 
of  the  fernery  is  better  adapted  to  its 
needs. 

If  we  obtain  a  few  rosebuds  or  other 
choice  flowers  from  a  greenhouse  in  win- 
ter, in  a  few  hours  they  lose  their  delicacy 
and  freshness,  and  in  a  few  days  they  be- 
come dry  and  unsightly.  But  if  the  flowers 
be  placed  inside  the  glass  case,  their  stems 
plunged  slightly  into  the  soil  they  will  re- 
tain their  freshness  and  beauty  for  a  long 
time,  weeks  -  instead  of  hours.  Protected 
from  the  dry  atmosphere  so  ruinous  to  them^ 
we  may  enjoy  the  exquisite  texture  of  the 
unfolding  petals  day  after  day. 

There  are  few  plants  with  which  we  may 
adorn  our  homes,  which  will  better  repay 
us  for  our  trouble,  or  prove  more  interest- 
ing in  midwinter  than  the  curious  Pitcher 
Plant  of  our  bogs  and  swamps.  About  the 
middle  of  November,  take  a  large  bowl  or 
a  wide-mouthed  vase,  fill  it  with  water  and 
in  it  set  a  Pitcher  Plant.  An  ordinary  flow- 
er-pot will  answer  if  the  hole  for  drainage 
in  the  bottom  be  effectually  stopped. 
Otherwise  too  much  of  the  water  will  drain 


off.  It  will  not  answer  to  put  it  in  the 
fernery  for  if  the  soil  is  kept  wet  enough 
for  it,  all  the  other  plants  will  sufier,  decay, 
and  die  from  the  excessive  moisture. 

The  Pitcher  Plant  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  its  curious  pitcher-shaped  leaves, 
but  it  is  quite  ornamental  in  flower.  It  is 
very  hardy  and  will  hardly  stop  growing 
when  transplanted.  The  tiny  purple-veined 
pitchers  will  appear  one  after  another,  each 
coming  as  a  fresh  surprise,  and  before  we 
are  weary  of  watching  them,  the  flower- 
buds  will  be  claiming  our  attention,  and  all 
winter  it  will  never  cease  to  interest  and 
entertain  us.  The  only  care  requisite  is  to 
keep  the  bowl  or  vase  hlled  with  water  as 
it  evaporates,  and  to  keep  the  leaves  or 
little  pitchers  clean.  It  is  well  to  pour  a 
little  water  in  each  of  them,  as  when  the 
plants  grow  in  bogs  they  are  usually  half 
full  of  water. 

If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  have 
but  one  window-plant,  do  not  go  to  the 
greenhouse  to  get  it,  but  go  down  to  the 
swamp  some  sunny  day  in  November,  and 
get  a  Pitcher  Plant,  and  as  the  winter 
passes  by,  you  will  see  for  yourself  that 
everything  is  true  which  is  claimed  for  it 
Sarah  G,  DuUy. 


Short  Histories  of  the  Early  Empires. 

ANCIENT  GREECE. 


NO  lack  of  materials  now  !  We  have 
come  upon  a  people  who  knew  how  to 
write,  and  this  in  words  that  the  worid  will 
not  suffer  to  die — 2l  people  to  whom  a  litera- 
.  ture  was  the  inevitable  outbirth  of  taste  and 
intellect.  To  the  Greeks  the  intellectual 
spirit  was  given  without  measure;  they  knew 
that  all  succeeding  ages  would  be  interest- 
ed in  their  deeds,  and  these  they  bequeathed 
in  annals  and  song  and  sculpture.  Herod- 
itus  was  the  first  of  men  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  writlen  history,  and  Heroditus  was  a 
Greek.  In  Thucydides  the  art  of  historic 
writing  rose  to  almost  ideal  grandeur — 
reached  a  mark  which  no  successor  has 
yet  passed,  and  Thucydides  was  a  Greek. 

In  our  sketches  of  Egypt  and  Babylon 
the  problem  was  to  ferret  out  facts  nearly 
enough  connected  to  "  span  the  chasm  "  of 
dissimilar  epochs.    We  found  it  difficult  to 


make  a  connected  story.  Now,  the  prob- 
lem is,  out  of  the  mass  to  select  a  few  sa- 
lient items.  Grote  had  no  difliculty  in  fill- 
ing twelve  solid  octavos,  and  he  left  enough 
to  employ  Curtius  who  by  no  means  repeats 
his  great  predecessor.  We  must  come 
down  to  the  barest  outlines ;  and  from  even 
these  we  must  select  Let  us  add,  it  is  a 
tonic  to  come,  however  remotely,  into  con- 
tact with  the  genius  of  this  wonderful  peo- 
ple. Human  nature  seems  something  grand 
when  we  can  think  of  a  race  which  gave 
the  world  Pheidias,  Pericles,  Plato  and 
Demosthenes. 

We  have  to  deal  with  about  five  hundred 
years  of  history — ^and  what  a  history  !  Any 
one  of  its  hours  is  more  than  a  "  a  cycle  of 
Cathay.'*  AVhen  Miltiades  was  at  Mara- 
thon, or  The  mistocles  at  Salamis,  or 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  or  Demosthenes 
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at  the  Assembly,  minutes  were  more  than 
ordinary  centuries.  We  feel  those  mam- 
moth souls  now. 

Theorists  may  have  been  over-fanciful 
in  attempting  to  trace  relationships  between 
soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  unfolding  genius  of 
a  people  on  the  other  hand.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  such  relationships  were 
very  potent  in  the  development  of  Grecian 
history.  Take  a  good  map  and  note  the 
great  extent  oi  shoreland.  Perhaps  no 
other  territory  of  the  same  area,  has  so 
much  contact  with  the  sea.  Gulfs,  bays, 
capes  and  promontories  abound.  At  every 
point  it  IS  near  the  ocean.  And  such  is  the 
height  and  the  impassability  of  the  Cambu- 
nian  Mountains  which  make  the  northern 
boundary,  that  Greece  is  practically  an 
island,  and  one  of  very  isolated  position. 

Then  the  topography  is  interesting — 
everywhere  hills  and  vaUeys,thus  accounting 
for  the  great  number  of  independent  States, 
and  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication. 
Thus  within  their  narrow  limits,  the  Greeks 
had  every  variety  ot  the  temperate  climate, 
and  nearly  all  the  productions  natural  to  such 
a  climate.  To  all  this  add  that  wonderfully 
clear  atmosphere,  bracing  and  invigorating, 
and  that  ^brooding  sky'*  which  seemed 
especially  tender  of  the  sons  oi  the  feivored 
soil.  All  the  physical  conditions  were  most 
favorable.  Genius  w^uld  unfold  on  the 
Attic  hills  and  Spartan  plains  ;  and  of  ge- 
nius there  was  profusion. 

Coming  to  the  history,  we  can  but  feel 
how  striking  is  the  contrast  as  we  bid  adieu 
to  the  Oriental  world.  The  grandeur  of 
magnitude  gi^ses  place  for  the  beauty  of 
symmetry  in  distinct  outlines  and  finished 
forms.  We  leave  a  wilderness  of  amaze- 
ment for  a  well-defined  and  thoroughly  till- 
ed garden  and  carefully  trimmed  lawns. 
We  leave  a  people  barbarous  even  in  their 
greatness,  and  come  to  a  race  that  com- 
mands by  the  superiority  of  brain,  operat- 
ing through  letters  and  art,  dvilixing  and 
refining  all  contiguous  peoples,  and  giving 
an  intellectual  preparation  for  the  coming 
Christian  religion. 

Grecian  history  is  ushered  in  by  a  Legen- 
dary period  of  unascertained  length.  It  is 
a  period  where  however  the  imagination 


has  run  freely,  it  has  not  "run  riot."  It  is  the 
world's  storehouse  of  poetry  ;  and  the  best 
intellects  of  succeeding  agei  have  found  in- 
spiration in  the  literature  of  that  strange 
period — ^the  twilight  of  the  Greek  day.  To 
that  period  belong  Hesiod  and  Homer,  and 
the  gods,  the  goddesses  and  the  heroes, 
the  story  of  which  makes  so  large  an  ele- 
ment of  classical  culture. 

At  the  outset  put  away  all  the  early  im- 
pressions made  by  the  fascinating  pages  of 
Goldsmith,  of  iht  borrinved  msdom  of  the 
Greeks.  Egypt  and  even  Phoenicia  gave  the 
Greeks  their  start — so  the  old  story  runs. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  there  is  not  a  certified 
fact  to  favor  the  tradition.  Pocoke  has 
given  a  philological  argument  to  show 
some  connection  of  India  with  Greece, 
whereby  the  latter  got  its  rudiments  of  wis-  . 
dom  ;  and  his  researches  are  treated  with 
respect  by  the  learned.  But  confining 
our  sketch  to  what  is  certified,  we  must 
start  with  the  statement,  that  Greek  history 
is  self-evolved.  In  its  rudiments  and  its 
development  it  is  a  "  home  production." 

The  date  at  which  Grote  draws  the  line 
between  fiaible  "  founded  on  tact,"  and  veri- 
fied fact  or  history,  is  B.  C.  J76,  It  is  a 
date  easy  for  the  patriotic  American  to  re- 
member. Our  history  as  a  nation  began 
A.  D.  1776.  Strike  of  the  left  hand  figure, 
and  change  A.  D.  to  B.  C,  and  you  have 
the  date  when  the  Grecian  history  starts. 

Grecian  history  is  full  of  epochs — chang- 
es of  dynasty  and  of  polity.  Merely  to 
specify  these  would  fill  all  the  room  we 
could  reasonably  claim.  Yet  we  may  clas- 
sify under  a  few  heads  the  general  crises  of 
this  wonderful  people,  and  make  perhaps  a 
connected,  we  hope  a  not  uninstructive 
statement.  We  present  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

1.  From  the  opening  of  history  B.  C. 
776  to  the  first  Persian  Invasion  B.  C.492 — 
a  period  of  284  years. 

2.  From  the  Persian  Invasion  to  the 
final  repulse  of  the  Persians  B.  C.  479— a 
period  of  13  years. 

4.  The  Athenian  Ascendancy  under  Pe- 
ricles to  B.  C.  430— a  period  of  about  30 
years. 

4.  The  Peloponnesian  war  to  B.  C.  404— 
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5,  The  Macedonian  Conquest  B.  C.  338. 

6.  Absorption  of  Greece  in  the  Roman 
Empire  D.  C  146. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  indicatinif  the  char* 
acters  of  each  ot  these  epochs,  and  of  mak- 
ing each  connect  with  what  follows,  we  may 
claim  for  our  sketch  the  character  ot  histo- 
ry, even  if  very  meagre  as  compared  with 
the  complete  annlas. 

Grecian  history  first  speaks  from  Sparta  ; 
and  the  central  figure  is  Lycurgus.  Much 
of  this  character  is  doubtless  fkble  ;  yet  its 
general  features  are  unquestionably  historic, 
and  are  early  impressed  on  the  Spartan 
people.  The  Spartan  Constitution — or  what 
Is  the  same  thing,  the  system  of  Lycurgus 
— had  strange  peculiarities.  It  is  the 
"  oddity  "  of  all  history.  1 1  was  an  attempt, 
and  for  an  epoch  a  wonderfully  successful 
one,  to  change  human  nature  ;  to  found  a 
State  on  artificial  principles  ;  to  adapt  man 
to  law,  rather  than  law  to  man.  Its  plan  was 
to  make  a  nation  of  soldiers — the  individu- 
al, the  home,  the  neighborhood  all  subordi- 
nate. The  plan  of  Lycurgus  gave  Sparta 
two  kings,  restrained  by  an  overseer  called 
an  Ephor,  a  Senate  of  thirty,  and  a  Popular 
Assembly.  It  thus  in  form — though  hardly 
In  spirit— anticipates  much  of  the  form  of 
government  in  modem  kingdoms  and  re- 
publics. But  it  took  children  from  their 
parents  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  edu- 
cated them  specially  for  the  State.  The 
one  all-comprehensive  virtue  was  courage ; 
the  one  comprehensive  sin  was  cowardice. 
The  mother's  highest  rapture  was  to  know 
that  her  son  died  bravely  rather  than  save 
his  life  by  turning  from  the  foe.  The  Spar- 
tan mother  had  neither  a  caress  nor  a  wel- 
come for  the  boy  that  came  home  with  the 
stigma  of  defeat.  Leonidas  and  his  braves 
at  Thermopylae  were  the  fruits  of  Spartan 
training :  they  but  exhibited  what  Lycurgus 
'  taught. 

We  come  now  to  B.  C.  683,  and  glorious 
Athens  comes  to  the  fix>nt ;  and  the  great 
man  of  Athens — ^its  Alfred  the  Great,  its 
Washington — was  Solon.  Out  of  what  he 
^arosc,  what  were  the  political  experiences 
upon  which  he  built,  we  have  very  little  re- 
liable information.  We  indeed  find  a  gov- 
ernment from  which  kings  had  been  ex- 
pelled.   We  find  an  approach  to  popular 


government ;  the  ascendancy  of  an  Archon, 
first  from  what  had  been  the  royal  fiamily, 
and  serving  for  life ;  then  serving  for  ten 
years.  Then  the  government  is  found  open 
to  the  nobles,  and  a  Board  of  Nine  is  chos- 
en annually. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  great  Solon  was 
doubtless  due  to  personal  influence.  Even 
in  the  first  dawn  of  Greek  intelligence  there 
was  an  appreciation  of  pereonal  merit. 
Solon  seemed  to  "  magnetize  "  the  Athe- 
nians. Hitherto  riotous  and  discontented, 
they  were  united  and  happy  under  his  sway. 
He  ruled  by  consent  rather  than  appoint- 
ment He  had  faith  in  man — **  in  the  pea- 
pie  ; "  and  by  degrees  he  opened  the  way 
tor  their  participation  in  the  govemnoent. 
Democracy  was  original  whh  the  wise  Sa- 
lon. He  almost  anticipated  the  New  Eng- 
land Common  school.  He  had  the  people 
educated  ;  and  based  all  his  legislation  on 
the  consent  ot  the  governed.  The  door 
was  opened,  and  with  strange  rapidity  the 
commonalty  rose  to  power,  and  the  Athen- 
ian Democracy  was  a  fact  of  history. 

We  pass  rapidly  (rver  a  period  of  about 
two  hundred  years^  during  which  Sparta 
and  Athens  are  the  representatives  of  all 
Greece.  A  distinct  policy  emanated  from 
each  of  these  domhiant  States ;  and  the 
other  States  were  divided  in  their  prefer- 
ences and  subordination.  This  difference 
was  fatal  in  its  development.  It  planted 
hostile  elements  in  the  Greek  communities. 
Of  this,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  bitter 
fruit;  and  the  ultimate  issue  was  absorb- 
tion  by  all-conquering  Rome.  But  for  two 
centuries  from  the  time  of  Solon,  Sparta 
and  Athens  were  developing  the  brain,  the 
enterprise,  the  resources  of  the  Greeks. 
By  about  B.  C.  500,  patriotism,  an  intense, 
self-sacrificing  love  of  county,  and  a  jeal- 
ous watchfulness  of  personal  liberty — ^feel- 
ings and  purposes  firmly  fixed  in  institu- 
tions and  customs, — made  Greece  a  na- 
tion and  foremost  in  all  that  gives  vitality 
to  national  life. 

Those  who  have  read  our  previous  sketch- 
es will  remember  that  the  resorvoir  into 
which  every  stream  runs,  is  a  Persian  Con- 
quest Egypt  and  Babylon  all  end  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  satrap.  This  indeed  is  the 
great  historic  maelstrom.    £ver3rthing  goes 
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to  Cambyscs,  to  Cyras,  or  to  Darius.  To  use 
an  expressive  though  not  very  elegant 
word — brought  into  accepted  use  by  our  re- 
cent war— Persia  "gobbled"  up  all  the 
nations. 

Was  the  all-devouring  Persian  to  pay 
characteristic  respect  to  the  States  and 
cities  of  Greece  ?  That  wasxht  •*  question." 
At  all  events  it  was  his  destiny  to  try. 
Greece  represented  liberty  and  progress; 
Persia  represented  despotism  and  immobil- 
ty.  Fortunately  the  trial  for  them  came 
when  Persia^  was  in  her  decadence,  and 
Greece  had  the  vigor  of  youth— statesman*^ 
ship  in  Athens,  and  miliury  ardor  in  Spar- 
ta. Of  that  trial  came  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylae —  Miltiades  and  Leonidas  ;  and 
Marathon  has  been  the  inspiration  of  Bun* 
ker  Hill  and  Gettysburg ! 

An  occasion  was  sought,  and  at  its  invl* 
tation  the  Persian  took  up  the  line  of  march 
for  the  West.  We  must  explain  the  occa* 
sion. 

By  the  year  B.  C.  500  the  Greeks  had 
colonized  the  western  shore  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea  (now 
the  Archipelago)  separating  Greece  from 
Asia  Minor.  Those  Asiatic  colonies  were 
divided  among  what  we  may  call  three 
provinces — i^liaat  the  north,  Doriasouth, 
and  Ionia  between.  But  Persia  was  al- 
ready in  the  ascendant  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
its  chief  city  Sardis  was  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  satrap.  It  was  natural  that  the  few 
Greek  cities  lining  the  coast  should  be- 
come objects  of  attack ;  and  Croerus,  the 
king  of  Lydia,  had  no  great  di£Bculty  in  sub- 
duing the  Greek  communities  and  handing 
them  over  to  his  superior,  the  Persian  Cyrus. 
But  it  was  never  natural  to  a  Greek  to  be 
content  while  in  subjection ;  and  the  i^Lan, 
Ionian  and  Dorian,  there  by  the  sea,  chafed 
under  the  unnatural  yoke.  The  result  was 
tkat  B.  C.  500  the  middle  province  of  Ionia 
had  the  presumption  to  rebel — the  techni- 
cal historic  name  is  the  Ionic  Revolt  The 
Greeks  of  the  mother  country  could  not  be 
"  neutral "  while  their  brothers  of  the  op- 
posite coast  were  in  revolt  for  Greek  liber- 
ty. Athens  and  Eretria  dared  to  succor  the 
lonians  ;  sent  them  a  fleet,  and  the  result 
for  a  lime  was  disastrous  to  the  Persians, 
for  Sardis  was  destroyed.    But  here  is  the 


important  fact — a  link  in  our  historie  chain. 
That  fleet  sent  to  succor  the  lonians  was  a 
provocation  to  the  Persian.  The  power 
that  sent  it  must  be  punished.  The  Per- 
sian method  of  punishment  was  conquest 
Hence  the  first  Persian  Invasion  B.  C.  492. 


Darius — ^who  was  now  king  of  Persia- 
having  put  all  the  Greek  provinces  under 
the  government  of  his  son-in-law  Mardo- 
nius,  gave  the  latter  orders  to  prepare  a 
fleet  and  army,  and  go  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  succored  the  lonians. 
He  was  also  to  bring  to  Susa  the  particular 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  who  had  insulted 
the  king  by  their  interference.  With  a 
large  armament  and  land  force,  Mardonius 
at  once  crossed  the  Hellespont  (the  modern 
Dardanelles)  intending  to  follow  the  coast 
through  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 
The  fleet  was  to  double  Mount  Athos — a 
high  promontory  very  difficult  to  pass,  and 
to  meet  the  land  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Ther- 
ma.  There  were  two  enemies  which  the 
Persian  General  did  not  take  into  the  ac- 
count— a  hurricane  which  destroyed  his 
fleet,  and  the  Thracians  who  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  his  army.  He  did  not  go  to 
Greece  that  time.  In  mortification  and 
rage  he  went  home  taking  with  him  the 
remnant  of  his  force.  This  was  "Bull 
Run  "  as  early  as  B.  C.  492. 

Darius,  however,  was  not  discouraged. 
Just  ten  years  later  he  had  hi  preparation 
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another  force  of  ships  and  men  much  larger 
than  that  led  by  the  unfortunate  Mardooius ; 
and  of  this  he  put  in  command  Datis  and 
Artaphemes.  According  to  custom,  her- 
alds were  sent  to  demand  "earth  and  water" 
— ^the  formality  of  demanding  a  surrender. 
The  Spartans  did  not  receive  the  heralds 
with  much  courtesy,  but  threw  them  into  a 
well,  telling  them  to  help  themselves  "  to 
earth  and  water." 

The  armament  Started,  but  not  this  time 
by  the  Hellespont  The  Persians  had  a 
wholespme  dread  of  the  Thracian  highway, 
and  the  promontory  of  Athos.  This  time 
the  armament  took  almost  a  straight  course 
by  »ea,  from  Cilicia  (Cyprus)  for  Eretria — 
the  chief  city  of  Euboea,  the  Long  Island  of 
Greece.  On  the  seventh  day  the  city  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

The  greater  city  of  Athens  was  but  about 
twenty-two  miles  distant  to  the  south.  The 
road  passes  over  a  plain  hemmed  in  on  the 
west  by  hills,  and  the  east  by  the  sea.  Over 
that  plain  the  Persian  army  must  pass  on 
its  way  to  Athens  ;  while  the  fleet  must 
make  a  circular  course  to  reach  the  harbor 
of  Athens.  That  plain  was  Marathon ! 
The  Greeks  saw  the  "situation."  They 
saw  the  one  hope  of  escape  from  being 
crushed  by  the  vast  numbers  ol  the  enemy. 
The  plan  was  to  give  instant  battle  to  the 
land  force  and  if  possible  break  it ;  and  fly 
to  the  ships  and  meet  the  Persian  fleet. 
Miltiades  led  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  to 
encounter  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
Persians.  They  were  on  that  plain  by  the 
sea.  The  Persian  force  was  drawn  up 
along  the  shore  ;  the  Greek  force  on  the 
opposite  side  by  the  hills.  There  they 
were,  one  man  against  eleven.  What  was 
to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  for  on  the 
water  was  the  fleet  making  for  the  Athen- 
ian harbor.  Miltiades  gave  the  order ; 
the  Greek  war-cry  was  raised  ;  the  battle 
raged  furiously.  The  result  was,  the  Per- 
sians soon  found  themselves  in  the  marshes 
by  the  sea,  and  the  Greeks  had  the  field. 

**  The  flying,  Mede,  his  shafUess,  broken  bow  ; 

The  fier>'  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear, 
Mountains  above,  Earth's  Ocean  plain  below 

Death  in  the  front,  destractioa  in  the  rear  I 
Such  was  the  scene." 

But  the  Athenians — they  alone  of  Greeks 
fought  that  battle— did  not  stay  to  celebrate 


their  victory.  It  was  now  all  haste  for 
Athens,  and  for  the  ships.  They  were  not 
a  moment  too  soon.  A  half  day  later,  and 
Marathon  might  as  well  not  have  been. 
The  Persian  fleet  was  in  sight  of  the  har- 
bor, and  it  found  the  Greeks  ready  for 
them.  But  Maratlion  was  fresh,  and  it  was 
enough.  The  Persians  went  home.  That 
day  rolled  back  the  tide  of  barbarism  ;  in 
saving  Greece  it  saved  civilization. 

The  youthful  Xerxes  came  to  the  Per- 
sian throne  B.  C.  485.  He  felt  that  his 
special  mission  was  to  succeed  where  his 
predecessors  had  failed.  This  time  Greece 
must  be  conquered.  But  Xerxes  was  alive 
to  the  fact  that  his  enterprise  was  no  boy's 
play,  however  boyish  he  may  have  been  in 
his  method  of  going  to  the  work. 

He  gave  fist  years  to  the  preparation. 
The  official  inventory  of  his  forces  has  been 
preserved  :  a  land  force  1,700,000  ;  a  naval 
force  of  1,207  large  galleys  and  3,000  small 
galleys, — a  total  force  of  2,164,610.  The 
exactness  of  these  figures  challenge  confi- 
dence. If  we  cannot  bring  our  faith  up  to 
the  fuU  figure,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
army  and  fleet  were  large  enough. 

This  time  the  route  sketched  was  the 
one  so  unfortunate  in  the  first  expedition  : 
across  the  Hellespont,  through  Thrace. 
Only  the  terrible  Athos  was  to  be  avoided 
by  a  canal  across  its  neck.  The  communi- 
ties through  which  Xerxes  passed,  were 
compelled  to  feed  his  soldiers.  There  was 
humor  enough  in  the  Greek  to  send  word 
to  the  temple  at  Athens  that  thanks  be  ofier- 
ed  to  the  gods  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  did 
not  require  but  one  meal  a  day ! 

But  we  must  make  the  recital  short.  The 
army  reached  Thermopylae,  and  there  en- 
countered Leonidas  and  his  Spartan  braves. 
The  world  knpws  the  story.  In  the  nar- 
row pass  daring  and  sacrifice  were  more 
than  numbers.  The  immense  horde  found 
their  progress  mysteriously  checked ;  and 
its  hope  and  confidence  were  seriously  re- 
duced. The  deaths  of  the  Spartans  did  not 
keep  back  the  Persian  multitudes,  but  the 
Persians  thereby  were  "  demoralized.'' 

And  Leonidas  did  another  thing.  While 
he  was  resisting  the  invader  at  the  pass,  the 
Persian  fleet  was  engaged  with  the  Greek 
naval  force  at  Astemesium  near  by.    News 
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came  that  the  advance  by  land  had  been 
stopped.  The  Persians  of  the  fleet  were 
amazed  and  dispirited,  and  they  at  once 
fled.  But  the  army  reached  Athens  and  des- 
troyed the  city,  while  what  remained  of  the 
fleet  reached  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  Here, 
upon  the  water,  the  problem  was  again 
to  be  tested.  Shall  the  barbarian  prevail 
and  civilization  disappear  ?  Themistocles 
was  in  command  of  the  Greek  fleet.  Xerxes 
had  a. throne  erected  upon  the  shore  that 
he  might  witness  the  issue  : 

*'  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o*er  sesrbom  Salamia ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  ;  •all  were  his  1 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, — 

And  when  the  son  set,  where  were  they?'' 

The  fleets  met.  It  was  Marathon  re- 
peated. What  was  needed  to  turn  the 
scale  was  the  pusillanimity  and  flight  of  the 
king.  The  last  invasion  was  at  an  end,  and 
Greece  was  saved. 

Of  the  battle  of  Salamis  we  have  a  graph- 
ic discription  from  one  who  took  an  active 
part  in  it.  The  tragic  poet  i€schylus  fought 
"  in  the  ranks  "  both  at  Marathon  and  at 
Salamis.  The  following  is  his  description  in 
verse — which  precious  relic  of  ancient  lit- 
erature survives  the  ravages  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  The  following  is  a  ver- 
sion in  English  from  Prof.  Blackie,  and 
quoted  in  Smith's  History  of  Greece  : 

"  Some  evil  god,  or  an  avenging  ^irit, 
Began  the  fray.     From  the  Athenian  fleet 
There  c^jge  a  Greek,  and  thus  thy  son  bespoke  : 
'Soon  as  the  gloom  of  night  shall  ^1  the  Greeks 
No  more  will  wait,  but  rushing  to  their  oan. 
Each  man  will  seek  his  safety  where  he  may, 
By  secret  flight*    This  Xerxes  heard,  but  knew  not 
The  guile  of  Greece,  nor  yet  the  jealous  gods, 
And  to  his  captains  straightway  gave  command 
That,  when  the  sun  withdrew  his  burning  beams. 
And  darkness  filled  the  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  triple  lines  their  ships  they  should  dispose, 
Ecch  wave-plashed  outlet  guarding,  fencing  round 
The  isle  of  A)ax  surely.    Should  the  Greeks 
Deceive  this  guard  or  with  their  ships  escape 
In  secret  flight,  each  captam  with  his  head 
Should  pay  for  his  remissness.    These  commands 
With  lofty  heart,  thy  son  gave  forth,  nor  thought 
What  harm  the  gods  were  weaving.    They  obeyed. 
Each  roan  prepared  his  supper,  and  the  sailors 
Bound  the  lithe  oar  to  its  fiunilSar  block. 
Then,  when  the  sun  its  shining  glory  paled. 
And  night  swooped  down,  each  master  of  the  oar, 
Each  marshaller  of  arms  embarked ;  and  then 
Line  called  on  line  to  take  its  ordered  place. 
An  night  they  cruised,  and,  with  a  moving  belt, 
Prisoned  the  frith  till  day  gan  peep,  and  still 


No  steahhy  Greek  the  expected  flight  essayed. 

But  when  at  length  the  snowy-steeded  day 

Burst  o'er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see, 

First  from  the  Greeks  a  tunefnl  shout  uprose, 

Well-omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 

Leaped  the  blithe  echo  from  th^  rocky  shore. 

Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 

By  vain  opinion ;  not  like  wavering  flight 

Billowed  the  solemn  pwm  of  the  Greeks, 

But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  urging, 

With  lusty  cheer.    Then  the  fierce  trumpet's  voice 

Blazed  o'er  the  main  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 

Forthwith  the  oars  with  measured  plash  descended. 

And  all  their  lines  with  dexterous  speed  displayed, 

Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  first, 

Then  the  whole  fleet,  bore  down,  and  straight  uprose 

A  mighty  shout :  *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  advance  I 

Your  country  free,  your  children  firee,  your  wives  I 

The  altars  of  your  native  gods  deliver, 

And  your  ancestral  toinbs,— all's  now  at  stake  I  * 

A  like  salute  from  our  whole  line  back  rolled 

In  Persian  speedi.    Nor  more  delay,  but  straight 

Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 

Dashed  furious.     A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack, 

And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phoenidan  struck 

The  figure-head  :  and  now  the  grapple  dosed 

Of  each  ship  with  his  adverse  desperate. 

At  first  the  main  line  of  the  Persian  fleet 

Stood  the  harsh  shock :  but  soon  their  multitude 

Became  their  ruin  :  in  the  narrow  firith 

They  might  not  use  thdr  strength,  and,  jammed  together, 

Their  ships  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other. 

And  shattered  their  o^-n  oars.     Meanwhile  the  Greeks 

Stroke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around. 

Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 

Was  seen  no  more,  with  multitude  of  ships 

And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn, 

And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead  ;  till,  in  the  end. 

Each  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  yet 

Had  oars,  in  most  disorderd  flight  rowed  ofL 

As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 

With  broken  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck, 

Strudc  our  snared  men,  and  hacked  them,  that  the  sea 

With  wail  and  moaning  was  possessed  around, 

Till  black-eyed  Night  shot  darkness  o'er  the  fray. 

These  ills  thou  hearest :  to  rehearse  the  whole. 

Ten  days  were  few ;  but  this,  my  queen,  believe. 

No  day  yet  shone  on  earth  whose  brightness  looked 

On  such  a  tale  of  death." 

There  was  in  the  Greek  mind  an  instinct- 
ive horror  ot  centralization  of  power.  The 
late  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  State  Sover- 
eignty was  thoroughly  Greek,  only  the 
Greeks  made  almost  every  community  a 
State.  Transform  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts into  Greeks,  and  Boston  would  be  a 
State,  and  Lynn,  Salem,  Lowell,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  and  even  Hull  would  be  so 
many  States,  and  no  political  bond  of  union 
among  them  !  The  Greeks  would  have  no 
federal  compact,  no  confederacy.  They 
spoke  the  same  language,  believed  in  the 
same  gods,  and  had  very  similar  interests  ; 
and  their  union  was  in  those  facts,  but  never 
in  law. 
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But  three  Persian  invasions  had  taught 
them  that  petty  State  sovereignties  would 
not  do  for  a  common  defence.  They  must 
overcome  somewhat  of  their  prejudice 
against  the  centralization  of  power.  And 
they  compromised  in  a  union  lor  defence 
against  foreign  invaders,  but  in  all  other 
things  State  independence.  A  union  for  de- 
fence must  rely  on  the  navy,  for  Greece  was 
practically  an  island.  The  naval  centre  was 
naturally  at  Athens.  The  simple  union  for 
defence  put  Athens  at  the  head. 

The  city  wanted  a  leader  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity.  The  "  demand  " 
brought  the  "  supply."  And  what  a  supply  I 
Pericles,  the  great  Pericles  for  thirty  years 
was  himself  Athens.  Only  a  volume  can 
tell  the  story  of  this  great  statesman.  Under 
him  democracy  culminated,  intellect,  art,law, 
architecture  all  thrived  as  never  before — in 
many  particulars,  as  never  since.  Athens 
was  enlarged,  fortified,  adorned — temples 
and  statues  multiplied.  The  Athens  of 
Pericles  was  emphatically  the  Athens.  The 
pen  of  Sophocles  and  the  chisel  of  Pheidias 
were  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  city  was 
great  just  before  this  statesman,  it  was  great 
after  him,  but  it  was  by  many  degrees 
greater  under  him.  Of  what  we  call  our 
epoch  number  three — the  Athenian  suprem- 
acy under  Pericles — this  is  all  our  limits 
permit  us  to  say.  If  we  even  start  upon 
details  we  are  lost  in  their  profusion,  their 
richness,  their  dazzling  splendor.  Greece 
reached  its  high-water  mark  of  greatness 
and  glory  under  Pericles. 

Why  now  must  that  tide  recede  ?  Why 
that  terribly  ruinous  Peloponnesian  war — 
that  civil  strife  of  twenty-seven  years,  in 
.  the  end  causing  the  ruin  of  Athens,  but  of 
her  foes  not  any  the  less  ?  The  answer  is 
in  just  two  words  :  Spat  tan  jealousy  /  The 
Peloponnesus — the  southern  part  of  Greece, 
Lacedaemon  the  principal  department  of 
Peloponnesus,  Sparta  the  chief  city  of  Lace- 
dxmon,--could  not  be  a  naval  power,  could 
not  therefore  be  at  the  head  of  the  Union 
for  defence.  Jealousy  is  never  weary,  and 
its  resources  are  infinite.  In  time  Sparta 
was  at  the  head  of  a  union ;  but  not  a  ''union 
for  defence,"  but  for  the  overthrow  of 
hated  Athens,  and  the  maritime  suprem- 
acy which  Athens  led  I 


The  fruit  of  that  jealousy  was  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years,  ending  at  last  in  the 
capitulation  of  Athens,  but  also  to  the  con- 
querors that  victory  was  which  is  next  to  de- 
feat Greece  as  a  power  among  the  na- 
tions, and  a  power  to  be  feared  by  the  na- 
tions, was  no  more.  It  was  a  strange  com- 
pensation, yet  not  an  insignificant  one,  that 
this  Peloponnesian  war  gave  the  world 
Thucydides,  the  greatest  of  historians. 

A  terrible  neighbor  had  arisen  in  the 
North.  Philip  oi  Macedonia  cast  a  wish- 
ful eye  on  the  classic  fields  and  cities  and 
temples  of  the  peninsular  at  the  So«th.  He 
had  marked  the  Greeks  for  his  prey  ;  and 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  see  them  waste 
their  strength  and  demoralize  their  patriot- 
ism in  mutual  jealousy  and  hate. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  341,  Philip's  time  had 
come.  He  made  an  excuse  for  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians,  and  final- 
ly invited  them  to  war.  Meanwhile  he  had 
bought  up  prominent-orators  and  statesmen 
in  Athens,  who  by  treachery  were  ready  to  ^ 
further  his  designs.  But  there  was  ul 
Athens  one  man  whom  gold  could  not  cor- 
rupt, whom  misfortune  could  not  disheart- 
en, whom  danger  to  the  State  lent  almost 
inspiration.  Him  of  all  men,  Philip  hated, 
for  he  was  the  stumbling  block  to  Macedo- 
nia's ambition ;  him  of  all  men  Philip  re- 
spected, for  his  was  a  fidelity  of  patriotism 
which  the  human  heart  always  reveres. 
While  others,  were  timid  and  hesitating, 
this  man  wa&  brave  and  resolute.  While 
others  said.  Make  peace  with  Philip,  this 
man  "thundered  in  the  Assembly"  that 
peace'meant  subjugation.  His  words  have  ^ 
immortality  if  any  words  of  man  can  forever 
endure.  This  man  was  Demosthenes — the 
greatest  of  orators. 

It  seemed  fortunate  for  Athens  that  Philip 
should  die.  But  the  son  and  successor  of 
Philip  was  Alexander  the  Great !  He  that 
took  all  the  world  save  Rome,  did  not  leave 
Athens  out — did  not  leave  Greece  out. 
The  Macedonian  Conquest  dates  B.  C, 
338. 

A  greater  power  than  Macedon  was  now 
fiist  rising  to  prominence.  The  terrible 
phalanx  was  to  try  its  fortunes  with  the 
not  less  terrible  legion.  Carthage  had  gone 
down  before  this  terrible  enemy;  and  if 
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Carthage  with  its  Hannibal  was  unequal  to 
the  contingency^  what  hope  remained  for 
Greece — distracted,  humilisfted,  its  early 
fire  reduced  to  its  last  embeis,  its  patriotism 
and  ambition  things  of  the  past  ?  After  the 
death  of  Alexander, — whose  conquests  were 
always  gentle,  and  sometimes  friendly  to 
the  subdued,— the  flickering  fire  of  Greek 
history  rose  to  a  last  blaze  in  what  is  called 
the  Achaean  League.  For  a  brief  period, 
Greece  seemed  almost  renewed  and  re- 
strengthened.  But  it  was  the  final  strug- 
gle— the  preternatural  flsune  that  betokened 
extinction.  Greece  as  a  nation, — rather  as 
a  congeries  of  States, — came  to  the  end 
which  befel  all  sovereignties  in  that  agr— 
it  was  absorbed  fay  all  conquering  Rome, 
B.  C.  146. 

So  much  for  what  is,  in  these  times, 
called  the  **  military  history"  of  early 
Greece.  But  Hamlet  would  be  left  out  of 
the  play  of  Hamlet  if  this  sketch  made  no 
account  of  the  political,  civil,  and  intellectual 
carreer  of  the  most  wonderful  people  of  an- 
tiquity. Had  we  been  called  on  to  sketch 
the  history  of  mind  in  Babylon,  we  should 
have  been  in  despair.  And  in  all  the  his- 
tories now  passed  in  review,  we  find,  save 
in  the  Empire  of  Solomon,  no  such  thing 
as  political  progress.  We  see  not  wherein 
Nebuchadnezxar  was  at  all  in  advance  of 
Sennacherib;  and  we  know  not  why  we 
should  give  Rameses  any  priority  of  char- 
acter over  Menes  or  Cheops.  Doubtless 
there  was  progress,  but  so  slow  as  to  be 
hardly  appreciable.  At  all  events  the 
stream  of  improvement  in  all  that  concerned 
the  people,  was  very  sluggish. 

We  enter  Greece  and  while  we  note  the 
growth  and  the  improvement  of  cities  and 
communities,  what  most  astonishes  is  the 
rapid  march  of  mind — the  almost  bewilder- 
ing advance  of  political  society.  There  is 
agitation  in  camp :  but  there  is  more  in  in- 
stitutions. Ideas  seem  more  palpable  than 
things,  particularly  in  Athens.  From 
Peisistratus  to  Pericles  is  an  immense  stride, 
while  the  interval  of  time  is  not  gr^t 
Never  among  any  other  people,  was  so 
much  done  in  five  hundred  years. 

First  let  us  briefly  note  th^  progress  in 
government  We  have  images  of  Greek 
society  as  it  was  prior  to  the  historic  age 


in  the  legendary  poetry.  Homer's  Iliad 
makes  clear  the  character  of  the  early  age. 
Everywhere  the  ruler  was  a  king,  and  his 
power  was  arbitrary  and  unlimited.  His 
claim  was  of  a  descent  from  the  gods,  jus- 
tified however — ^and  this  was  the  chief 
feature — by  personal  prowess;  and  the  prow- 
ess was  not  in  brain,  but  in  physical  strength 
and  courage.  In  the  historic  age,  Aga- 
memnon could  not  have  found  sway  at  home 
in  any  Greek  community.  And  this  king 
was  judge  as  well  as  lawgiver;  and  the 
**plea"  that  most  availed  was  the  most 
valuable  present.  The  Bamards  and  Car- 
dozos  of  New  York  were  judges  exactly 
after  the  fashion  of  legendary  Greece  ! 

But  yet  the  king  would  take  advice.  He 
called  councils  of  war  ;  and  the  chiefs  who 
accompanied  him  were  encouraged  to  speak 
with  freedom ;  and  the  people,  though  not 
themselves  allowed  to  articulate  their 
thoughts,  were  encouraged  to  think;  for 
they  were  permitted  to  be  present  when 
matters  of  public  interest  were  under  con* 
sideration.  Yet  the  power  resided  exclu- 
sively in  the  monarch. 

But  when  the  historic  date  is  reached  all 
this  is  changed— formally  in  Athens,  and 
practically  even  in  Sparta  which  alone  of 
all  Greek  communities,  retained  the  mon- 
archy. The  immediate  tendency  was  to- 
wards democracy ;  but  many  steps  must  be 
taken  before  government  "  by  the  people 
for  the  people,"  could  be  reached.  In 
Athens  these  steps  were  rapidly  passed. 

When  the  historic  age  opens  there  is  no 
king  in  Athens.  The  power  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs  who  in  the  earlier 
time  were  restricted  to  the  privilege  of  giv- 
ing advice.  In  other  words,  monarchy  has  • 
disappeared,  and  an  oligarchy  has  taken  its 
place. 

But  is  this  progress  a  change  for  the 
better  ?  In  many  particulars  it  is.  Twelve 
men  may  each  be  as  despotic,  as  selfish, 
as  any  one  man.  But  it  can  hardly  happen 
that  all  of  the  twelve  will  agree  as  to  the 
points  of  extortion  and  oppression  ;  and  in 
the  modification  of  one  man's  despotism  to 
meet  the  pertinacity  of  the  selfish  claims  of 
eleven  other  men,  the  people  are  likely  to 
be  the  gainers.  So  it  proved  in  the  Greek 
communities.    The  aristocracy— the  ruling 
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few — was  often  wise  and  beneficent  far 
above  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  any 
one  of  the  ruling  class.  Practically  at 
least,  the  Greeks  were  immense  gainers 
when  the  rule  of  a  few  superseded  the 
monarchical  rule  of  the  one. 

But  the  Greek  aristocracy  was  short- 
lived. In  the  company  of  the  few  joint 
rulers,  would  always  be  some  one  of  more 
daring,  resource,  personal  power,  and  am- 
bition, than  his  companions.  Of  course  he 
would  aim  to  possess  the  government. 
How  could  he  get  it  ?  The  question  Is  an- 
swered by  telling  how  he  did  get  it.  By 
turning  demagogue  !  By  appealing  to  the 
people  ;  professing  to  be  their  special  friend 
and  asking  them  to  come  to  his  support. 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  very  process  of  be- 
coming a  despot,  the  ambitious  leader 
called  tht people  to  power  /  Paradoxical  as 
it  seems,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  indicated, 
despotism  by  a  demagogue  was  the  sign  of 
immense  advance  towards  democracy  — 
government  by  the  people. 

The  next  step  was  easy  and  inevitable. 
The  people  who  made  a  despot  out  of  a 
demagogue,  saw  in  the  very  fact  the  proof 
of  their  importance.  Having  then  the 
shadow  of  power,  would  they  not  grasp  at 
the  substance  ?  In  Greece  they  did  grasp 
it.  In  Athens,  more  particularly,  the  actual 
democracy  was  ideal.  The  people  them- 
selves—the people  and  not  mere  represen- 
tatives of  the  people^were  the  assembly ; 
made  and  unmade  laws;  voted  war  and 
concluded  peace ;  and  directly  controlled 
all  affairs  of  State.  Sad  to  say,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  were  slaves,  and 
not  included  in  "  the  people."  But  confin- 
ing our  thought  to  free  citizens,  never  be- 
fore or  since  has  there  been  so  much  of 
power,  of  responsibility,  of  political  dignity, 
of  personal  freedom,  as  in  Athens  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Pericles.  He  was  the 
people's  man — their  servant ;  and  through 
him  the  men  of  Greece  made  an  exhibition 
of  free  government  almost  ideal  in  its  per- 
fection, its  efficacy,  its  triumph,  its  glory. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  the  intellectual 
triumphs  of  a  people  whose  spirit  and  even 
letters  have  ruled  the  world  of  thought  in 
all  succeeding  ages?  North-west  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  just  outside  of  the  walls,  was 
the  Academy  ;  from  that  retreat  emerged  a 


wisdom  that  seems  even  now  almost  super- 
human. There  was  Plato..  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  also  outside  of  its  walls, 
was  the  Lyceum.  There  the  forms  of 
thought  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  were 
discovered ;  and  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  is 
still  the  basis  of  the  college  text-book. 
Within  the  city  walls  was  the  theatre,  and 
there  the  people  saw  and  heard  the  produc- 
tions of  dramatic  authors,  to  be  classed 
with  whom  even  Shakespeare  would  be 
honored.  The  most  literal  translations  of 
Thucydides  and  Demosthenes  overpower 
by  the  ascendency  of  intellect ;  ths  utter- 
ances which,  particularly  in  the  orator,  we 
feel  came  forth  at  white  heat  We  can 
but  ask,  Whence  had  these  men  all  this 
wisdom  1 

But  only  less  glorious  are  the  works  of 
the  architects  and  the  sculptors.  No 
modern  builder  would  think  of  improving 
upon  the  form  and  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
the  few  temples  which,  in  a  greater  or  less 
style  of  ruin,  still  challenge  the  admiration, 
and  compel  the  wonder  of  the  world.  And 
never  since  has  "  the  human  form  divine '' 
been  put  into  marble  with  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion which  all  experts  concede  to  the  works 
of  Pheidias.  But  of  all  these  wonders,  we 
have  no  room  for  details. 

A  fact,  at  the  first  thought  singular — yet 
not  singular  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
experience — must  be  noted.  The  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  greatness  of  Athens 
began  to  rise  just  as  the  State  began  to 
fall !  There  were  few  philosophers,  orators, 
or  artists — few  temples  and  statues — when 
Miltiades  at  Marathon  and  Tbemistocles 
at  Salamis,  save  Greece  from  the  barbaric 
Persians.  When  jealousy  and  internal 
strife — when  twenty-seven  years  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  had  demoralized  and  broken 
the  spirit,  the  hope,  the  ambition  of  the 
Greeks, — then  came  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  and  Thuycidides,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  OuK  history  was  written,  orations 
spoken,  and  statues  executed.  The  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  Greece  is  in  the  period 
between  the  long  war  and  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  Augustine  age 
is  ever  the  age  of  political  and  civil  de- 
cline. The  precious  fruit  ripens  as  the 
frosts  of  autumn  bring  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf-80  of  the  Si«fze°/b!lfeoOgle 
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We  have  said   that    Rome    conquered  imparted.    Such  greatness  as  flourished  in 

Greece  B.  C.  146.    Politically  it  did.    But  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Athenian 

intellectually   and    morally,    Greece    con-  Assembly,  is  immortal.    The  outward  fab- 

quered  Rome.    The  temple  of  Zeus  made  ric  may  decay,  the  name  may  disappear,  the- 

possible  the  temple  of  Jupiter.    The  Par-  dynasty  may  crumble  ;  but  the  life  of  wis- 

thenon  reappeared  in  the  Pantheon.    The  dom,  of  heroic  advancement,  of  intellectual 

Capatoline  Hill  borrowed  its  splendor  from  and  moral  grandeur,  passes  on,  to  arise  in 

the  Acropolis.    It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  new  forms,  to  glorify  new  commonwealths^ 

say  that  Greece  was  the  master  of  Rome  in  and  make  possible  yet  nobler  exhibitions  of 

all  the  higher  elements  of  Roman  refine-  the  souls  of  men.     It  is  no  metaphor,  but 

ment  and  culture.  literal,  almost  mathematical  fact  to  say, 

And  at  last  when  "^ome  itself  fell,  that  that  Greece,  the  ancient  Greece,  the  Greece 

part  of  it  which  survived  was,  in  a  great  de-  of  Miltiades  and  of  Plato,  "  still  lives." 
gree,  the  element  conquered  Greece  had  Jiev,  G,  H,  Emerson, 
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Dreaming,  I  hear  again  olden  time  music  ; 

Dear  little  teet  pat  the  old  oaken  floor  ; 
Voices  ring  gladly  as  bright,  childish  faces 

Flit  in  and  out  at  the  wide  open  door. 
Snug  in  my  arms  a  wee  baby-boy  nestles, 

Lullabys  soothe  him  till  slumber  steals  o'er. 
What  has  brought  me  firom  the  past  this  sweet  vision  ? 

Only  the  shoes  which  my  babies  first  wore. 
Six  little  shoes  by  the  tiny  feet  molded, 

Worn  at  the  heel  or  quite  out  at  the  toe, 
Speaking  how  plainly  of  baby-life  restless, 

None  but  a  mother-heart  ever  could  know. 
These  little  shoes  were  my  first-bom's, — ^my  Willie's  ! 

Sturdy  and  strong  was  he — noble  and  true : 
Morning's  bright  dawn  found  him  flouting  the  battle. 

Eve  o'er  his  silent  form  wept  tears  of  dew. 
Ah,  then  were  loving  hearts  heavy  with  sorrow  ; 

Widowed  one  mourned  who  had  never  been  wife. 
He  with  the  millions  for  dear  freedom  suffered, 

Down  at  her  altar  he  laid  his  young  life. 
These  little  shoes  were  the  golden-haired  fairy's 

That  unto  sweet  womanhood  bloomed  by  my  side. 
Fear  will  spring  up,  for  to  day,  saw  my  darling 

Go  from  our  doorway,  adorned  as  a  bride. 
These  little  shoes — ah  1  these  were  the  only  ones 

His  little  feet  ever  needed,  or  wore ; 
Angel  hands  plucked  the  fair  bud  from  my  bosom, 

Transplanted,  it  blooms  on  a  happier  shore. 
Sitting  alone  in  my  home,  not  a  footfall 

Wakens  an  echo  along  the  old  floor. 
Yet  with  these  shoes  comes  a  vision  of  sweetness 

And  little  ones  gather  around  as  of  yore. 
Hang  them  again  in  the  dim,  dusty  attic, 

Where  the  deft  spider  has  festooned  the  beams  ; 
Relics  are  they  of  the  past  unforgotten. 

Round  them  are  clustered  my  life's  waking  dreams.  ^^  ^^ 


Q>^ 
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IT  IS  probably  not  known  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  is  a  public 
charitable  institution  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
worthy  of  a  wider  feme  than  it  now  enjoys. 
To  none  has  the  problem  come  home  so 
closely  as  to  those  on  slave  territory,  as  to 
what  shall  be  done  with  and  for  this  great 
mass  of  ignorant,  dependent  people  so 
lately  come  into  freedom. 

The  northern  mind,  long  since  educated 
up  to  the  idea  that  good  citizens  can  only 
be  made  by  proper  education,  can  hardly 
appreciate  the  difficulties.  The  close  ob- 
server knows  that  free  schools,  without 
distinction  of  color  means  practically, 
the  elevation  of  the  weaker  at  the  expense 
of  the  stronger.  That  is,  the  black  child 
will  ape  the  better  manners  of  his  white 
associate,  and  unconsciously  impart  a  some- 
thing of  his  own  want  of  culture  to  his 
companion.  People  can't  get  over  their 
exclusive  ideas  that  careful  training  always 
produces  gentle  manners.  Old  prejudices 
are  tenacious,  and  it  is  only  the  strong 
morthem  element  in  our  statemanship  that 
is  to  be  relied  upon.  Even  this  element 
has  to  adopt  methods  not  yet  level  with  its 
beautiful  theories,  before  its  grand,  human 
ideas  become  practicable. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  that  workers 
for  this  class  meet  with,  is  the  utter  want 
of  all  moral  training  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
ored people.  There  are  three  vices  to  be 
met  with  at  the  start,  dishonesty,  untruth- 
fulness, licentiousness.  The  marriage 
bond  is  almost  a  dead  letter  among  them. 
Slavery  throve  upon  this  state  of  things 
and  the  white  masters  helped  it  on,  so  that 
a  pure  specimen  of  African  color  and 
features  is  the  exception.  Slavery  meant 
locks  and  keys,  and  the  glibbest  tongue 
fared  easiest  on  occasions  of  misdemeanor. 
That  is  the  condition  in  which  freedom 
found  the  colored  people. 

When  the  Bureau  ceased  supplying 
the  negroes  with  rations,  they  must  work, 
starve,  or  abandon  their  children.  Then  a 
few  good  women  came  to  the  rescue ;  they 
felt  for  this  class  of  wretched  human  be- 
ings, felt  for  the  helpless  old  women,  too 
old  and  feeble  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 


these  noble  women  founded  a  "  Home  for 
aged  colored  women  and  children."  It  was 
founded  upon  feith  principally,  but  it  yielded 
beyond  their  expectations,  and  found  able 
friends,  here  and  in  the  North,  to  hold  up 
their  hands.  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation for  them.  They  bought  a  lot  on 
the  hill  north  of. the  city  and  put  up  a  frame 
building,  and  by  degrees  added  to  its  com- 
forts until  now  the  "  Home  "  is  recognized 
as  a  useful  instrument  to  help  educate  and 
sustain  the  colored  people's  cause.  It  pro- 
poses to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
There  are  now  about  eighty  children  in- 
mates, and  some  eleven  or  twelve  aged 
women. 

It  always;  is  stormy  when  I  am  wanted 
out  there.  Yesterday  the  streets  were  al- 
most impassable  with  mud  and  rain,  when 
in  company  with  one  of  the  managers,  we 
set  out  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Home.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  how  much  work,  sew- 
ing, planning,  and  so  forth,  such  an  estab- 
lishment requires  ?  Say  for  instance  the 
boys'  clothes,  some  twenty  or  thirty  suits, 
and  the  garments  for  the  women  and  little 
ones  ?  At  the  Home  one  or  two  of  the 
managers  do  all  that  cutting  out  and  so 
forth,  from  two  to  three  times  a  year.  Yes- 
terday I  cut  out  ^vt  full  suits  for  boys 
twelve  years  old,  and  ten  complete  coat- 
linings,  and  that  was  a  small  day's  work 
compared  with  my  friend's  achievements 
on  a  long  summer's  day.  One  day  she  cut 
out  forty  entire  suits !  Nature  has  been 
bountiful  with  her,  she  comes  of  good  old 
New  England  stock,  benevolence  in  her  is 
a  born  trait,  and  she  inherits  a  fine  physique, 
and  good  health,  and  with  no  apparent  ef- 
fort she  accomplishes  wonders. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  photograph  of 
the  large  sitting-room  in  the  Home.  The 
most  attractive  object  to  me  was  a  large  en- 
graving of  Pennsylvania's  noblest  daughter, 
Lucretia  Mott  The  sweet  face,  so  placid, 
the  high  broad  brow,  the  neat  book-mus- 
lin  cap,  the  snowy  silk  illusion  handker- 
chief, the  three  cornered  drab  cashmere 
shawl  around  the  shoulders, — ^no  one  has 
seen  her  without  this  style  of  dress,  so 
becoming,  beautiful  on  her,  and  in  any  other 
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we  would  not  know  Lucretia  Mott  without 
an  introduction,  so  identified  has  she  be- 
come with  her  costume.  And  the  dress 
reform  which  I  mean  to  adopt  as  my 
hobby,  if  I  ever  do  have  a  hobby,  I 
will  begin  by  encouraging  each  person  to 
dress  to  suit  his  or  her  taste,  purse,  and 
style,  and  to  adhere  to  it  so  lon|(  as  it  is 
serviceable,  and  vary  it  only  with  the  chang- 
ing years ! 

The  Home  is  presided  over  by  two  sin- 
gle sisters,  also  daughters  of  the  country 
of  Penn,  and  they  find  sympathy  smil- 
ing down  upon  them  from  that  aged  face, 
encouragement  in  their  arduous  life  in  a 
work  she  foresaw  with  the  insight  of  a 
prophetess.  For  she  was  one  of  the  best 
on  the  old  Anti -slavery  Platform,  and  was 
the  friend  of  the  slave,  when  to  be  his 
friend  cost  reputation,  self-sacrifice,  and  a 
grand  courage.  Their  work  is  light  com- 
pared with  hers ! 

Another  single  woman  keeps  the  school 
in  the  Home,  and  a  colored  woman  presides 
in  the  nursery.  What  a  beautiful  field  of 
labor  such  work  is  for  single  women !  In 
helping  themselves  they  do  so  much  to- 
ward making  the  world  better: — sending 
out  those  orphan  children  to  homes  secur- 
ed for  them  in  other  States  (they  are  never 
put  out  here)  where  an  education  and  good 
treatment  is  secured  to  them ;  where  they 
can  hear  from  them  once  a  year ;  a  require- 
ment of  the  institution.  They  are  very 
kind  to  the  children ;  caring  for  their  bodies 
but  more  for  their  minds  and  hearts.  Little 
games  and  pretty  books  are  loaned  to  them 
48  rewards  for  good  lessons  and  good  con- 
duct, pn  J  when  a  box  of  clothing  or  books 
conic  trorn  friends  of  the  Institution  in  oth- 
er places,  I  am  sure  the  senders  would  be 
repaid  if  they  could  see  how  happy  these 
little  children  are  I  Colored  children  have 
ways  of  their  own  for  showing  their  appre- 
ciation. The  animal  is  still  uppermost  in 
their  nature — and  a  boy  who  is  happy  as 
naturally  takes  to  turning  somersaults  and 
standing  on  his  head,  as  little  white  folks  to 
shouting  and  hand-clapping. 

We  worked  hard  until  noon,  when  the 

matron  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  see  the 

children  at  their  dinners.    We  found  them 

.  in  a  long  dining  room.    There  were  three 


pine  tables  scrubbed  as  white  as  snow,  and 
tin  plates  full  of  beans,  meat  and  corn- 
bread,  were  set  for  the  larger  children  while 
the  little  ones  sat  on  the  floor  in  rows. 
They  ranged  in  ages  from  one  to  four  years. 
They  each  had  some  boiled  rice  and  stewed 
meat  in  a  tin  cup  with  a  spoon  and  a  piece 
of  bread.  It  seems  they  had  said  grace, 
but  to  please  us  they  put  their  little  black 
hands  over  their  eyes  and  said  "  God  bress 
our  dinner.  Amen  !  "  I  saw  a  good  many 
eyes  shining  like  black  beads  through  their 
fingers  ! 

How  strange  that  Providence  puts  so 
many  healthy  little  children  into  the  world 
in  places  where  they  are  not  wanted — where 
there  is  no  room  for  them  until  room  is 
made  for  them — and  in  many  homes  of 
plenty  their  presence  is  craved  as  a  bless- 
ing, and  that  blessing  is  denied.  'Tis 
strange;  but  by-and-by  we  shall  know 
what  all  these  things  mean, — the  good  with- 
held, the  lesson  so  hard  to  learn  as  we 
journey  through  life. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  a  few  of  these 
liftle  waifs  will  receive  Christian  education, 
and  perhaps  become  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. The  thought  comes  home, — Do  we 
not  in  our  thought  for  the  bodily  comfort  of 
these  little  ones  committed  to  our  care  give 
more  attention  to  that  than  to  the  culture 
of  the  Christian  character  ?  Excusing  our- 
selves from  our  responsibility  by  the  idea 
that  after  a  while  they  will  choose  for  them- 
selves their  religious  affinities ;  just  as 
though  the  child  was  not  clay  in  our  hands, 
to  be  modelled  into  spiritual  beauty  or  al- 
lowed to  shape  itself  into  deformity. 

But  I  am  warned  that  I  could  not  tell  all  I 
saw  or  felt  in  the  Home  in  one  day ;  only 
this,  I  knew  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  there. 
The  disadvantages  of  getting  there  had 
whetted  my  receptive  faculties  to  an  unusu- 
al keenness.  What  better  way  could  be 
desired  to  make  light  a  cloudy  day  ;  to  dis- 
pel a  temporary  gloom  that  had  gathered 
around  one's  mental  condition,  than  to  go 
to  this  Home,  and  work  for  others  ?  or, 
if' a  Home  is  not  at  hand,  go  out  and 
find  something  to  do  to  make  the  world  a 
little  brighter  and  better  for  our  having 
been  in  it  ? 

Mrs,  E,  L,  Sherwood, 
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A  Lesson  in  Smiling. 

Once  when  Life  and  I  fell  out 
Thro'  infirmity  of  doubt, 
And  I  longed  to  be  put  out 

Like  a  candle  at  mid-day ; 
Sudden  in  my  darkened  room, 
Stood  an  angel  in  the  gloom, 
Like  the  one  that  lit  the  tomb 

Where  the  risen  Jesus  lay. 

Spake  he  not  a  word,  but  smiled 
Like  a  mother  when  her  child 
Sorely  needs  to  be  beguiled 

From  some  petty  misery  ; 
And  his  smile  was.  like  the  sun 
In  the  lily's  heart  at  noon 
As  if  soul  and  smile  were  one  ; 

^o  it  was,  or  seemed  to  be. 

Spake  he  not,  but  smiled  instead. 
Last  year's  nests  are  full,  I  said, 
Fields  snow-white  are  clover-red 

All  but  souls  renew  their  green  : 
Tho'  earth  spin  a  million  years, 
Still  her  wea^ng  will  be  tears, 
And  beyond,  no  good  appears 

Judging  unseen  things  by  seen. 

Soft  he  smiled  from  brow  to  chin  ; 

"If  a  mortal  look  within 

How  shall  Heaven's  fair  beauty  win 

To  his  soul  a  fresher  grace  ? 
Not  an  angel's  self  would  be 
Bright  with  immortality 
Save  he  earned  it  steadfastly 

Gazing  on  the  Father's  face. 

"  Tho'  my  place  in  Heaven  be  meek," 
(Soft  he  smiled  on  lip  and  cheek) 
"  If  some  mightier  angel  speak 

I  say — Glory — in  the  pause  ; 
Knowing  not  his  great  design, 
Happy  if  His  face  may  shine 
By  reflected  light  in  mine. 

In  the  beatty  of  His  laws. 

"  When  an  angel  smiles  above 
On  the  patient  tears  that  prove 
How  a  broken  heart  can  love, 

Men  say — Mo !  a  rainbow  shone !' 
When  a  mortal  smiles  below, 
Trusting  God  thro*  joy  or  woe. 
All  the  fields  of  Heaven  glow, 

And  a  rainbow  spans  the  Throne." 

Mary  C,  Peckkmm. 
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NOT  FOR  OURSELVES. 
"I  am  glad,"  said  our  friend,  pausing 
from  the  swift  play  of  the  needle,  "  glad 
and  encouraged  that  I  find  myself  becom- 
ing interested  in  other  things.  There  is 
hope  for  me  in  the  very  fact  that  I  am  able 
to  take  up  anything  with  so  much  heart" 
Matters  not  of  what  we  had  been  speaking ; 
the  reader  perceives  that  these  words  were 
soundings  from  some  deep  sea  of  experi- 
ence. 

And  they  betrayed  a  condition  of  life  and 
heart  not  at  all  uncommon,  probably  far 
more  common  than  we  think.  How  many 
people  of  mature  years  do  we  meet,  think 
you,  pleasant,  genial,  strong,  enthusiastic 
in  good  works  it  may  be,  the  true  story  of 

I  whose  lives  would  not  be — making  the  best 
of  what  is  left  ?  Nay,  how  much  of  the 
world's  great  work  has  not  been  done  by 
those  whose  own  dear  interests  have  all 
miscarried,  and  who  have  been  forced  by  a 
mind  too  great  to  prey  forever  upon  itself 
to  "  take  an  interest  in  other  things." 

I  Few  are    they   who    have    deliberately 

chosen  from  the  beginning  to  lose  their 
lives  for  the  world.  This  myself  is  very 
dear  to  its  possessor,  and  justly  so,  we  sup- 
pose, since  God  made  it  so.  Our  early 
hopes  and  dreams  cluster  about  this  central 
figure,  and  if  our  plan  includes  good  for  the 
world  also,  it  is  through  our  own  success, 
not  failure.  How  much  of  this  belongs  to 
youth  and  disappears  with  it,  we  can  hardly 
say.  Doubtless  God  shapes  our  life,  in  its 
various  stages,  to  its  immediate  uses. 
Youth  is  the  stage  of  selfhood ;  of  concen- 
tered interest,  of  conscious  growth,  of  care- 
ful self-culture :  God's  order,  that  the  life 
he  intends  to  give  to  the  world  by-and-by 
shall  be  worth  the  giving.  The  by-and-by 
comes  and  the  life  even  in  its  ordinary 
course  learns  nobler  uses  for  itself  than  it 
bad  planned.  A  great  love  opens  the  gates 
of  its  outflow,  and  under  the  guise  of  a 
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higher  selfishness  teaches  it  how  much 
more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Little  children  unlock  the  doors  of  this  self- 
absorption  and  their  small  hands  lead  the 
life  out  into  fields  of  unexpected  endeavor 
and  undreamed-of  sacrifice.  The  boy  of 
seventeen  thinks  much  of  earning  fame  and 
wealth,  little  of  earning  bread  for  others  to 
eat;  at  forty  he  finds  himself  bound  to 
drudgery  like  a  galley  slave,  that  his  de- 
pendent family  may  eat  their  bread  in  com- 
fort, and  is  well  content, — vastly  more  con- 
tent than  he  who  sits  lonely  in  the  midst  of 
his  successes  and  knows  that  his  wretched- 
ness is  God's  rebuke  for  having  lived  unto 
himself.  The  young  girl  shrinks  from  the 
thought  of  maternity ;  the  lonely  woman 
Jooks  wistfully  after  the  child  in  the  street, 
and  knows  that  the  instinct  of  motherhood 
reaches  out  longingly  though  in  vain  for  its 
own.  All  this  proves  that  Nature  knows 
her  own  times  and  seasons,  and  carries  on 
in  her  own  wise  way  that  broad  education 
— that  "  leading  out " — for  which  this  en- 
tire human  life  is  her  school 

But  Providence  sometimes  takes  this 
work  out  of  the  hands  of  Nature,  and  leads 
us  out  of  ourselves  by  a  shorter  and  sharper 
road.  Alas  for  those  whose  personal  dis- 
appointments, instead  of  coming  gently  and 
gradually,  to  be  taken  up  and  fulfilled  in 
other  lives,  fall  in  one  swifl  blow,  leaving 
heart  within  and  life  without  alike  desolate  ! 
Yet  how  many  have  learned  through  this 
way  of  agony  that  the»r  own  immediate  hap- 
piness, dear  as  they  thought  it,  is  by  na 
means  a  necessity  of  God's  plan,  or  so  im- 
portant in  his  eyes  as  in  their  own.  Think 
over  the  list  of  your  immediate  friends,  dear 
reader,  and  count  how  many  have  not  been 
inducted  into  their  mature  and  active  life 
through  some  such  sharp  and  bitter  expe- 
rience as  this. 

Ah,  no,  it  is  not  a  chosen  way.  We 
talk  a  great  deal  about  renunciation  and 
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resignation,  but  these  virtues  are  far  less 
common  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  Our 
renunciations  are  generally  of  necessity, 
our  resignations  inevitable.  If  the  history  of 
convents  could  be  written,  how  often  would 
the  secret  of  that  renunciation  of  the  world 
be  found  not  in  the  holy  desire  to  do  bet- 
ter service  for  God,  but  in  the  hope  to  find 
an  asylum  for  a  broken  heart  or  a  blighted 
life.  In  time  of  war  we  know  how  many 
have  hid  beneath  the  guise  of  patriotism, — 
doubtless  not  wholly  unielt,  —  the  pangs 
of  defeated  purpose  or  disappointed  hope. 
Was  not  our  current  literature  burdened 
during  our  own  late  war,  with  stories  in 
which  the  tented  field  was  made  the  great 
refuge  of  the  unhappy,  and  the  soldier's 
grave  the  cure  of  many  a  heartache  which 
life  could  not  heal?  Whatever  of  truth 
there  was  under  all  this  sentiment  holds 
equally  good  in  the  battle  of  life.  You  re- 
member how  the  thunderbolt  fell  upon  your 
friend,  and  you  looked  on,  helpless,  and 
said,  "  This  blow  will  kill  him  :  he  cannot 
bear  it  and  live."  But  he  did  live.  If  sor- 
row killed,  who  would  be  alive  ?  He  lived, 
and  you  wonder  to  see  that  he  can  take  up* 
the  interests  of  life  again  and  by-and-by 
smile  as  of  old,  until  you  are  ready  to  think 
he  has  forgotten  that  great  calamity  on 
which  you  thought  his  life  was  wrecked. 
No,  he  has  not  forgotten.  Lite  will  never 
be  the  same  to  him  as  before.  He  has  not 
ceased  to  miss  the  vanished  Joy, — but  he 
has  learned  to  do  Svithout  it,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  what  is  left.  He  has  gone  out 
into  the  battle  : — with  little  heart  it  may  be, 
but  impelled  to  seek  in  outward  distrac- 
tions some  relief  from  the  intolerable  va- 
cancy and  desolation  within.  And  mean- 
while Time,  the  great  healer,  sets  himself 
to  bring  back  the  feeling  to  the  benumbed 
heart,  and  surprises  it  some  day  with  an  in- 
terest it  never  thought  to  feel  again  in, 
earthly  things. 

Is  not  this  something  to  be  grateful  for  ? 
Suppose  the  case  were  your  own.  Your 
life  is  by  no  means  what  you  expected,  it 
is  true.  If  one  had  told  you,  years  ago, 
how  your  destiny  was  to  shape  itself,  you 
would  have  been  appalled.  You  would 
have  said,  no,  I  cannot  live  past  such  ca- 
lamity.   Yet  life  has  gone  on  its  relentless 


way,  and  shaped  itself  to'  ends  £ar  other 
than  your  chosen  ones,  and  you  not  only 
endure  it  but  actually  take  interest  in  it 
even  as  it  is.  Ought  you  not  to  be  glad 
that  your  heart  is  stronger  than  its  foes, 
and  can  bear  any  fate%ot  only  without  de- 
spair, but  with  some  measure  of  courage 
and  content  ? 

After  all,  this  undesired  fate  may  be  bet- 
ter for  the  world,  possibly  better  for  you, 
than  the  one  you  would  have  chosen. 
And  this,  we  believe,  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 
Men  have  their  sneer  at  disappointed  lives, 
but  the  noblest  work  of  the  world  has  been 
done  throu|^h  just  such  lives.  The  foun- 
tains of  their  richest  wine  have  been  broken 
and  the  world  has  received  the  overflow. 
They  said  of  Washington  that  God  had 
made  him  childless  in  order  that  a  nation 
might  call  him  father.  Many  a  hearthstone 
is  empty  perchance  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  world  m^  warm  itself  at  the 
fire.  The  heart  is  allowed  nothing  of  its 
own  that  it  may  be  free  to  spend  itself  in  a 
nobler  service.  And  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  nobler  the  heart  and  the 
more  worthy  of  the  giving,  the  more  certain 
was  this  to  be  its  fate. 

We  know  how  often  it  is  said  of  re- 
formers that  they  are  people  of  disappointed 
lives,  who  having  failed  in  their  personal 
ambitions  and  hopes,  have  nothing  left 
them  but  to  be  troublers  in  Israel  in  the 
somewhat  thankless  task  of  trying  to  save 
the  world.  Pains  has  been  taken  to  deny 
this  statement,  as  if  it  carried  a  shadow  of 
reproach.  But  is  it  not  more  than  likely  to 
be  true?  It  is  not  so  agreeable  to  be 
troublers  in  Israel  that  men  voluntarily 
choose  it.  They  are  quite  willing  to  live 
for  themselves  if  God  allows.  They  would 
not  have  been  people  of  disappointed  lives, 
God  knows,  if  they  could  have  helped  it. 
The  taunt  was  true  that  the  Pharisees  flung 
at  Christ  upon  the  cross,  **  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  save."  His  followers  in 
all  ages  have  learned  bitterly  its  truth. 
Themselves  they  cannot  save ;  but  their 
glor)'  is  that  losing  all,  they  still  have  heart 
to  toil  on  that  others  may  be  saved, — that 
the  way  may  be  smoother  for  others  which 
they  have  trod  with  bleeding  feet, — that 
through  their  poverty  many  might  be  rich  I 
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The  noble  army  of  martyrs, — their  num- 
ber is  not  all  told  in  the  list  of  those  who 
sealed  their  testimony  with  blood  and  fire. 
Not  braver  were  those  hearts  whose  songs 
rung  out  triumphanj  above  the  roar  of 
flames  and  wafted  their  rapt  souls  away  to 
bliss,  than  these  other  hearts  passing 
through  fires  whose  anguish  mocks  the  ter- 
ror of  fagot  and  stake,  who  yet  live  on  to 
smile  above  the  ashes  of  their  hope  and 
bless  the  world  that  has  been  so  cruel  to 
them.  Think  of  all  the  heart-agony  by 
which  men  and  women  have  been  fitted  to 
be  helpers  of  the  poor  and  suffenng,  singers 
of  noble  poems,  inspirers  to  great  deeds, 
victors  over  self  and  sin.  Ah,  it  is  pitiful 
to  ponder  over  what  crushed  hopes  and 
bleeding  hearts  the  car  of  progress,  like  a 
great  Juggernaut,  has  gone  on  its  way  t6 
the  millennium.  It  is  hard  to  know  what 
Nature  means, 

—  So  careful  of  the  whole  she  eeems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

It  would  be  heart-rending  if  we  did  not  be- 
Ucve  there  is  recompense  somewhere  for 
the  pain  and  passion  that  fit  the  soul  for 
its  best  ministry, — nay  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nize the  recompense  in  the  ministry  itself. 

For  we  must  believe  that  God  does  not 
willingly  afilict,  and  that  our  welfare  is  as 
dear  to  him  as  to  ourselves.  But  in  the 
order  of  our  life  here  he  has  been  pleased 
to  make  service  primary  and  happiness  in- 
cidental. If  we  could  see  from  his  stand- 
point at  the  beginning,  we  should  doubtless 
understand  the  wisdom  and  love  of  this 
plan  as  he  does.  Beginning  within  our- 
selves, we  have  to  learn  it  through  the  un- 
foldings  of  his  providence,  come  as  they 
will.  *Why  he  teaches  it  to  one  through 
the  gentle  transitions  of  time,  and  to  an- 
other in  the  sudden  shock  of  change  and 
loss  it  is  not  ours  to  judge.  Somehow  we 
all  learn  the  lesson,  soon  or  late.  As  we 
get  into  years,  "  the  years  get  into  us," — 
with  their  patience,  their  unselfishness, 
their  brotherly  love.  Year  by  year,  "The 
individual  is  less,  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more." 

"There  are  so  many  other  people  in  the 
world,"  says  the  dear  girl  in  "the  Gay- 

worthys."     It  seems  a  simple  truth ;  but 
so  hard  is  it  to  learn,  yet  so  vital  in  the 


plan  of  that  God  whose  own  nature  is  be- 
neficence, that  he  will  teach  it  even  through 
the  discipline  of  a  lifetime,  and  at  the  cost 
of  all  the  world  holds  dear  for  us. 

— We  scarcely  know  whether  this  admits 
of  a  moral,  but  we  may  be  pardoned  a  re- 
flection. As  we  have  watched  the  hard 
ways  by  which  we  learn  this  divine  lesson, 
"  Not  for  ourselves,"  we  have  sometimes 
felt  that  a  change  in  our  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  early  thought  might  abate  some- 
thing of  the  rigorous  discipline  of  after  life. 
Let  us  be  careful  about  assigning  to  Provi- 
dence effects  whose  causes  are  in  ourselves. 
Possibly  its  plan  contemplates  that  men 
shall  be  bom  into  homes  breathing  the 
spirit  of  self-forgetfulness,  where  each  is 
for  the  other  and  all  for  God.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  they  could  be  educated  from 
their  cradles  to  be  "interested  in  other 
things."  The  natural  conservatism  of 
youth  may  be  necessary  that  the  mind  may 
give  due  justice  to  itself;  but  if  its  culture 
and  stimulus  were  less  centripetal  it  might 
be  vastly  better  for  its  maturer  years.  Ed- 
^ucation  should  lead  out,  not  in. 

But  where  our  methods  fail,  God's  are 
still  at  hand.  "Afler  all  my  son  had  a 
mother,"  said  John  Quincy  Adams,  after 
he  had  enumerated  the  text-books,  teachers 
and  schools  by  which  his  son  had  been  ed- 
ucated. After  all,  there  is  God.  If  noth- 
ing else  takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  his  Prov- 
idence will  do  it  in  its  own  time  and  way. 
And  through  whatever  stress  of  pain,  we 
do  well  to  be  grateful  when  we  find  our- 
selves learning  the  lesson  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  teach  to  earth's  best  helpers 
since  the  world  began.  When  from  the 
depth  of  failure  and  sorrow  we  rise  to  take 
heart  in  the  things  not  of  ourselves,  it  is 
his  sign  that  having  lost  our  life  we  shall 
in  this  higher  realm  find  it  again. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 
Once  a  year  the  tribes  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  a  patriarchial  institution,  this 
yearly  convention,  though  our  Jerusalem  is 
peripatetic  and  our  feast  a  movable  one  as 
to  date  as  well  as  place.  But  that  is  the 
difference  between  the  nineteenth  century 
before  and  after  Christ,  between  the  orient 

and  the  Occident.    We  could  have  no  sin- 
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gle  Jerusalem  if  we  wished.  Our  tribes 
could  scarce  be  numbered  on  the  fingers, 
and  the  swift-flying  rail  car  cannot  bring  us 
together  from  our  far  borders  in  as  many 
days  as  the  tribes  in  their  plodding  com- 
panies took  for  their  foot-journey  to  the 
holy  city.  Our  Jerusalem  has  to  meet  the 
tribes  halfway. 

And  then  it  is  a  chance  if  she  assemble 
them  all,  even  by  representation  ;  for  there 
is  no  compulsion  save  of  the  spirit.  We 
have  come  out  from  the  bondage  of  the 
"  letter  that  killeth"  (literally,  full  oft,  in  the 
Mosaic  code)  into  the  freedom  of  the  *'  spirit 
that  giveth  life."  But  the  exercise  of  this 
freedom  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  the  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  does  not  serve 
to  give  life  to  the  Convention. 

Where  were  our  mighty  men  of  war  that 
should  have  been  at  Cincinnati  this  year  ? 
We  will  not  be  invidious, — ^some  of  them 
were  there,  and  all  may  take  advantage 
of  the  admission.  But  we  shall  offend  no 
sensitive  participant  in  saying  that  setting 
the  voices  of  the  absent  over  against  those 
of  the  present,  the  silence  was  louder  than 
the  speech. 

However,  it  gets  truer  every  year  of  our 
convention  as  we  before  quoted  of  a  larger 
body,  that  the  individual  is  less  and  the 
whole  is  more.  The  success  or  power  of 
the  convention  does  not  depend  on  great 
names  or  even  on  great  numbers.  The 
meeting  at  Cincinnati  judged  by  its  spirit 
and  work  was  both  a  power  and  a  success, 
though  the  east  was  thinly  represented  and 
the  west  not  so  generously  as  the  locality 
led  us  to  expect  So  much  closer  and  more 
harmonious  is  our  organization  than  of  old, 
so  open  the  communication  of  heart  to 
heart  and  hand  to  hand  the  country  over, 
that  they  who  were  assembled  there  knew 
they  were  in  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit 
with  all  the  absent  brethren  though  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  ;  and  who  shall  say  what 
subtile  influence  of  those  present  in  spirit 
though  absent  in  body — what  force  of 
thought  and  wish  and  prayer,  potent  though 
all  unheard,  mingled  with  the  deliberations 
and  shaped  the  counsels  into  wisdom  ?  The 
Convention  is  or  ought  to  be  the  right  arm 
of  power  to  our  church  ; — the  executive 
hand  putting  forth  into  visible  results  the 


strength  which  the  whole  body  lends  to  it. 
And  no  one,  we  believe,  was  voluntarily  ab- 
sent whose  duty  it  was  to  help  shape  its 
counsels.  True,  a  little  suspicion  rests  on 
that  leading  lay  delegate  from  New  York 
whose  name  was  called  with  so  much  unc- 
tion, but  called  to  an  unresponsive  void  ;  a 
void  all  the  more  conspicuous  since  our  lat- 
er Franklin  was  known  to  honor  the  por- 
cine city  with  his  presence  the  very  day  af- 
ter, the  convention  left  What  should  we 
have  thought  of  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  who 
had  not  borne  in  mind  the  injunction  that 
goes  with  **  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  be  Cesar's,"  and  timed  his  visit  a  day 
earlier  ?  It  is  all  well  enough  to  tell  us 
that  we  should  £&vor  the  great  Liberal 
candidate  because  of  his  liberal  creed  ;  but 
first  tell  us  why  he  could  not  have  served 
the  church  on  Thursday  as  well  as  the 
world — and  the  rest  of  it — on  Friday  ! 

But  as  we  have  said,  the  convention  pros- 
pered in  spite  of  the  distinguished  absences. 
Its  prayer-meetings  were  full  of  the  true 
unction  of  the  Gospel,  its  sermons  strong 
and  searching  yet  full  of  cheer,  afler  the 
manner  of  the  first  great  preachers  of  the 
same  Word.  As  to  business,  the  story  of 
the  year  was  on  the  whole  encouraging. 
Debt  was  still  the  burden  of  the  song,  but  the 
refrain  was  not  as  loud  or  long  as  the  year 
before.  We  follow  our  promises  to  our- 
selves as  Peter  did  his  Master — a  great  way 
oft  We  have  paid  a  quarter  of  the  debt 
instead  of  the  whole  ot  it  as  we  solemnly 
determined  to  do,  and  so  of  a  good  part  of 
the  convention  work.  Is  our  experience 
unique  in  this  particular,  or  is  it  the  way  of 
the  church  universal,  this  that  Lowell  coun- 
sels : 

"  Greatly  b^^in  I  Uiougfa  tboa  hare  timo 
But  for  a  line,  be  tltat  sublime. 
Not  fidhire,  but  low  aim  is  crime." 

Is  not  that  about  the  method  of  all  our 
Christianity — ^internal,  as  well  as  external : 
to  set  our  ideal  among  the  stars,  then— 
come  as  near  to  it  as  we  can  ? 

But  the  convention  began  a  different  re- 
cord for  the  year  to  come  if  the  command 
"  Be  instant  in  good  works  "  is  heeded  all 
the  year  as  then  and  there.  Generous  do- 
nations of  literature  for  our  Scottish  breth- 
ren who  reach  out  hands  of  greeting  and  of 
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need  from  over  the  sea,  of  money  for  our 
Indian  mission,  for  a  sufiering  fellow-labor- 
er dying  as  he  has  long  lived  in  the  har- 
ness oi  gospel  work,  for  the  missionary 
work  undertaken  by  the  women  of  the 
church — all  this  makes  a  new  record  if  we 
mistake  not,  as  to  the  spontaneous  char- 
ities of  the  convention.  Long  may  the 
fashion  continue. 

A  new  record  is  making,  too,  for  the 
Missionary  Box.  It  takes  a  new  lease 
of  lite  with  the  earnest  words  and  zeal- 
ous action  of  all  the  brethren  in  its  behalf 
We  are  sorry  one  matter  is  not  clearer  to 
the  modest  holder  of  the  box,  which  stands 
more  in  the  way  of  its  success  than  any 
other,  and  yet  which  our  brethren  do  not 
dwell  upon,  in  all  the  eloquence  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  modest  holder  aforesaid  does 
not  like  it  to  take  seventy-five  cents  or  half 
that  sum  to  get  into  the  treasury  the  dollar 
his  little  missionary  accumulates.  We  doubt 
not  a  better  showing  might  be  made  than 
has  been  made  in  this  particular, — try  your 
figures,  and  prove  if  they  are  not  more  con- 
vincing than  you*^  logic,  good  brethren. 

If  our  late  suggestions  concerning  the 
"  Waste  Places  of  Zion  "  had  been  in  print 
a  month  earlier  we  should  have  suspected 
our  brethren,  the  trustees,  of  appropriating 
what  we  supposed  to  be  our  altogether 
novel  as  well  as  brilliant  plans  for  filling 
our  sadly  vacant  pulpits.  As  it  is,  we  con- 
clude that  the  thought  must  have  been  in 
the  atmosphere,  waiting  for  a  voice.  When 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  great  discovery,  they 
say,  it  is  often  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  at  once.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  lay  preachers  and  evangel- 
ists are  actually  sanctioned  and  commend- 
ed by  the  General  Convention — without  one 
word  of  urging  on  our  part  1  The  fields  are 
ready — the  husbandman  calls  in  the  market- 
places— now  where  are  the  reapers  ? 

Another  stride  of  progress  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  one  lesson  system  to  all 
our  Sunday  schools  ;  and  the  practical  sup- 
port of  the  recommendation  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  prepare  lessons  on 
this  plan  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the 
schools.  Thus  we  have  impetus  from  the 
highest  authority  to  fall  into  line  with  the 
majority  of  Sunday  school  workers  in  the 


land,  and  only  the  inertia  of  the  schools 
themselves  shall  prevent  their  keeping  up 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Further  into  the  details  of  business  we 
need  not  enter.  We  hope  there  was  no 
long  list  of  resolutions  repeating  the  usual 
platitudes  on  all  the  questions,  reformat9ry, 
social  and  political  of  the  day,— one  might 
as  well  vote  that  two  and  two  are  four  as  to 
be  forever  "resolving"  what  the  world 
takes  it  for  granted  he  believes ;  and  we 
know  that  there  was  none  of  that  well- 
meant  but  wearisome  beating  of  the  air 
which  good  brethren  sometimes  mistake  for 
needed  argument.  There  was  little  excite- 
ment ol  any  sort,  but  much  quiet,  earnest 
work,  and  from  it  the  church  goes  forth  on 
its  new  year  to  brighter  hopes  and  a  more 
assured  progress  than  ever  before. 

Nor  is  the  mere  fact  of  the  meeting  of 
the  tribes  to  be  under-valued  in  its  social 
and  spiritual  significance.  The  pity  is  that 
from  so  goodly  a  gathering  we  have  to  part 
so  soon,  and  go  our  far  and  separate  ways, 
sure  that  we  shall  not  all  meet  again  this 
side  the  great  congregation.  As  it  all  dis- 
solves like  the  pageant  of  a  dream,  and 
leaves  each  stranded  in  his  own  work-a-day- 
solitude  again,  he  can  even  think  complaf 
cently  oi  that  rather  appalling  view  of 
Heaven  so  long  held  up  before  us  : 

*'  Where  consregations  ne'er  break  up.*' 

Let  it  be  granted  only  that  the  model  be 
such  a  congregation  as  ours  ! 


TWO  COLLEGES. 

It  was.  late  in  the  aflernoon  of  a  day  in 
our  summer  wanderings,  and  we  were 
wearied  not  only  with  long  riding  but  with 
the  singularly  unmteresting  country  through 
which  we  had  passed,  when  we  came  into 
the  thickening  suburbs  of  a  town  whose 
like  in  size  and  evident  briskness  we  had 
not  seen  on  that  southeast  road  from  Chi- 
cago, and  heard  the  welcome  cry,  "  Logans- 
port, — twenty  minutes  for  refreshments." 

"  Where  is  Smitbson  College  ?  "  was  our 
inquiry  of  the  first  man  that  looked  like  a 
hackman  as  we  landed  in  the  midst  of  the 
bustle.  Not  that  we  expected  to  "do" 
the  College  in  twenty  minutes,  even  had  it 
been  at  hand.    Certain  of  the  angels  of  its 
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ministry  made  it  a  place  of  Sabbath-day 
rest  for  us  in  a  two-fold  sense.  But  if  we 
had  intended  that  modern  method  of  sight- 
seeing, our  plans  would  have  been  cut 
short  by  the  reply  "  A  mile  away  in  the 
country." 

What  "  in  the  country  "  means  in  a  west- 
ern town  we  all  know.  Recovering  from 
our  surprise,  mingled  with  indignation  at 
the- trustees  for  putting  us  to  so  much 
trouble,  we  began  to  investigate  ways  and 
means :  and  finding  that  the  arrival  of  trains 
prevented  our  man  of  the  whip  or  any  other 
ot  his  kind  from  giving  us  any  consideration 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  come,  we  concluded 
to  take  the  matter  into  our  hands,  or  rather 
upon  ouf  own  feet.  Through  the  pleasant 
town,  past  the  Wabash  canal — up  which  we 
afterwards  learned  the  Indianians  loyally 
believe  Columbus  sailed  when  he  discov- 
ered this  western  world — ^we  wended  our 
way,  keeping  straight  betore  us  the  fine 
brick  structure  that  crowned  a  distant  edi- 
fice. Its  likeness  to  the  prints  with  which 
our  readers  are  familiar  convinced  us  that 
this  was  the  goal  of  our  seeking ;  but  a  cer- 
tain unlikeness  bewildered  us,  until  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  the  prints  represent  the 
college  in  future  subjunctive  instead  of 
present  tense.  We  had  been  shown  what 
Smithson  is  to  be ;  but  like  many  another 
messenger  of  good-will  to  men,  its  wings 
have  yet  to  grow.  The  building  lacks  some- 
what ot  artistic  proportion  without  them, 
and  looks  a  trifie  top-heavy ;  but  even  as 
it  stands  its  dimensions,  height,  and  pecul- 
iarly sightly  situation,  combine  to  make  one 
pronounce  it  a  noble  edifice. 

Half  way  up  the  toilsome  ascent  we  met 
the  tardy  cavalcade  that  had  set  forth  to 
welcome  our  coming,  and  knew  no  more  of 
toil  and  trouble.  And  just  here  let  our  only 
criticism  of  the  new  college  come  in.  Why 
did  they  put  it  so  far  ofi*?  They  tell  us  be- 
cause the  land  was  given.  We  confess  the 
reason  does  not  seem  so  far  past  all  appeal 
to  us  as  evidently  to  them :  and  had  we 
been  of  the  honorable  board,  we  should 
have  begged  leave  to  convert  the  noble  hill 
into  a  town  square.  To  be  sure  it  is  within 
corporation  limits ;  but  it  will  require  some 
decades  even  in  a  western  town  to  insure 
its  growth  up  to  those  limits,  or  we  fear 


even  to  run  up  a  hors^-car.  And  what  are 
the  generations  to  do  meanwhile  ?  Ought 
not  the  good  donor  who  has  fixed  the  loca- 
tion, to  so  far  repair  the  obvious  disadvan- 
tage as  by  further  generosity  to  render  the 
college  comparatively  free  of  local  surround- 
ings, and  enable  it  to  command  the  lofty 
isolation  it  has  invited  ? 

This  is  our  one  word  of  abatement  Ar- 
rived at  the  spot,  Smithson  is  all  and  more 
than  our  fancy  had  painted  her.  Of  the 
noble  oaks  surrounding  the  building,  its 
own  dimensions  and  plan,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  its  inception  and  progress,  our 
readers  of  last  March  were  pleasantly  in- 
formed. Since  then  they  have  learned  of 
the  formal  opening  of  the  school  with  its 
eighty  students,  the  inauguration  of  its 
President  and  five  professors  and  its  gen- 
erally hopeful  prospects.  A  day  or  two  in 
their  midst  confirms  all  this.  As  to  the 
building,  its  solid  elegance  surprises  one. 
It  is  as  good  as  the  best,  all  through.  We 
are  especially  pleased  to  see  the  steam- 
works  and  machinery  outside  the  main 
building,thus  insuring  safety  to  the  inmates, 
while  a  corresponding  out-building  pre- 
serves them  from  any  possible  anno3rance 
from  the  culinary  department.  The  chapel 
and  the  art-rooms  of  the  upper  story  are 
also  noticeable  as  finely  adapted  to  their 
purpose.  While  nothing  but  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plans  already  well  under  way  is 
needed  to  make  the  grounds  as  fine  as  any 
college  ever  need  covet,  and  finer  than 
many  can  boast  of  possessing.  In  these 
and  all  directions  the  founders  of  Smithson 
have  devised  liberal  things.  The  one 
present  need  is  money.  But  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  field  and  the  college  vindicat- 
ing 4ts  claim  to  existence  by  work  as 
thorough  as  quiet,  this  cannot  fail  to  come 
in  due  time. 

Between  this  visit  and  the  one  at  Buch- 
tel  College* was  sandwiched  the  Convention, 
where  we  met  the  noble-hearted  man  who 
has  bequeathed  both  his  name  and  wealth 
to  the  child  of  his  generosity,  the  new  Col- 
lege at  Akron.  He  sowed  broadcast  the 
invitation  to  the  christening,  which  was  set 
for  the  day  after  the  Convention;  and 
thither  the  tribes  of  the  East  went  up. 
Space  would  fiiil  us  to  tell  the  tale  of  that 
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round  trip  from  college  to  college,  nor 
would  it  edify  our  public,  possibly,  charm- 
ing as  the  transit  proved  to  the  partakers 
thereof.  Suffice  it  that  we  went  from  re- 
joicing to  rejoicing,  and  Akron  opened  its 
hospitable  doors  to  hearts  no  less  devoutly 
thankful  for  the  day  than  their  own.  The 
story  of  the  installation  of  President  Mc 
Collester  and  his  able  helpers,  the  grand 
inaugural,  the  speeches  and  the  songs, 
would  it  not  be  a  twice  told  tale  if  we  re- 
peated it  ?  But  more  eloquent  to  our  eyes 
than  anything  which  fell  upon  our  ears  was 
the  College  itself,  beautiful  for  situation  and 
grand  in  finished  proportion,  upon  whose 
comer  stone  as  we  ascended  the  spacious 
steps  we  read  the  inscription  that  held  a 
world  of  significance  in  its  charmed  circle, 
"Centenary  of  Universalism  in  America. 
1870."  Murray  Funds  dwindle,  cancelled 
church  debts  look  insignificant,  and  all  our 
boasted  Centenary  work  pales  its  ineffectual 
fires  before  this  single  monument  of  this 
one  man's  devotion  to  the  cause  he  loves. 

In  general  design  the  college  building 
reminds  one  of  Dean  and  more  of  Goddard, 
having  had  the  same  architect,  but  we  no- 
tice that  he  has  so  profited  even  by  their 
defects,  as  to  leave  us  absolutely  nothing 
in  all  its  appointments  to  criticise.  The 
same  solid  style  of  finish  prevails  as  at 
Smithson.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is 
better  in  essentials — it  could  not  well  be — ' 
but  ampler  means  have  given  the  perfected 
plan,  the  finished  detail,  the  elaborate  orna- 
mentation which  the  other  yet  lacks.  The 
honored  founder  tells  us  that  in  his  visits 
to  most  of  the  more  noted  colleges  of  the 
country  he  finds  no  building  so  good  as 
this,  which  is  naturally  a  comfort  to  him 
and  to  us  all. 

One  could  scarcely  wish  to  look  on  a 
pleasanter  or  more  hopefiil  sight  than  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  pretty  chapel  of  the  col- 
lege on  that  bright  September  day.  The 
chapel  itself^  set  like  a  gem  in  the  crown  of 
the  noble  structure,  with  its  bright  windows 
glowing  in  the  sun,  its  dainty  frescoes,  its 
ample  and  handsome  chandeliers,  sugges- 
tive of  pleasant  evenings  to  come,  the 
graceful  curve  of  the  galleries,  and  over  all 
the  deep  set  eyes  and  calm,  high  brows  of 
Shakspeare,— makes  a  picture  ol  which  the 


eye  does  not  weary.  How  mudi  more, 
then,  the  audience  that  fills  it  with  happy 
life !  Here  are  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  students  in  the  fiutter  of  this  first  gala- 
day;  <<  handsomest  boys  and  girls  ever 
seen,*'  the  founder  enthusiastically  says, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  disagree ;  here 
the  platform  notables  without  whom  the 
most  brilliant  audience  lacks  its  crowning 
element  of  dignity.  We  see  Smithson  rep- 
resented in  its  president;  Lombard  and 
the  new  Iowa  school  in  their  officers,  and 
every  section  of  our  Zion  in  some  ''  angel 
of  the  churches ;"  the  strong  ^rray  of  the 
faculty  are  in  their  midst :  while  on  every 
hand  the  crowding  audience  testifies  how 
joyful  is  the  day  to  Akron  as  well  as  to  the 
college.  From  the  galleries  come  Jubilee 
echoes  as  the  << Beautiful  Blue  Danube'' 
floats  across  to  the  German  singers  on  the 
other  side ;  all  pleasantly  suggestive  of  the 
way  the  half-German  West  greets  the  new 
college  of  the  German  name. 

All  day  the  jubilee  lasts ;  and  we  steal 
away  in  the  full  tide  of  the  eloquence,  and 
resume  our  way  eastward,  where  colleges 
are  the  growth  of  a  century,  not,  as  in  that 
wonderful  western  soil,  coming  to  perfect 
flower  in  a  single  season. 

Between  these  two  nascent  colleges,  so 
slightly  sketched,  comparisons  would  be  in- 
vidious. Buchtel  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  a  wealthier  State  where  our  cause 
is  in  greater  ascendency,  and  the  ampler 
resources  of  its  two  or  three  special  patrons. 
What  friends  Smithson  may  yet  find  to  ad- 
just the  balance  in  these  respects  we  can 
only  hope.  Meanwhile  they  are  not  in  so 
dose  proximity  as  to  be  rivals,  while  near 
enough  to  be  friendly  co-workers  in  a  com- 
ijdon  cause.  We  are  especially  rejoiced  to 
^ay  that  this  cause  recognizes  the  equal 
claims  of  young  men  and  women  for  the 
same  advantages  of  culture,  and  these  the 
best  the  country  has  to  bestow. 

From  our  distant  and  entirely  impartial 
standpoint,  it  seems  to  us  it  would  have 
been  better  to  put  the  same  money  into 
fewer  schools  in  the  West.  But  doubtless 
the  judgment  of  the  good  brethren  on  the 
spot,  and  in  full  knowledge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, has  more  claim  to  be  trusted 
even  by  ourselves,  than  our  own.    It  is  the 
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old  question  of  centralization  as  opposed  to 
State  rights.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  in- 
terests of  our  whole  cause  would  have  been 
better  served  by  making  all  our  new  wes- 
tern schools  preparatory  to  Lombard,  and 
giving  that  institution  its  intended  rank 
among  the  first  colleges  of  the  land.  The 
virtusd  effect  now  is  to  place  Lombard  on  a 
level  with  the  rest,  and  by  division  of 
strength  to  retard  by  many  years  the  time 
when  any  of  them  shall  attain  that  proud 
eminence.  But  the  ample  proportions  of 
these  new  school  edifices,  both  the  ones 
mentioned  and  those  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  as  well,  show  that  our  western  friends 
are  not  only  building  for  the  future,  but  are 
building  for  the  masses,  now  and  then: 
and  perhaps  for  many  years,  the  preparatory 
work  in  which  they  must  all  chiefly  engage 
will  be  the  best  work  they  can  accomplish 
in  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and 
thus  of  the  great  liberal  church  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  represent  the  universal  interests 
ot  humanity. 


OUR  FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN- 
STITUTE. 

The  tale  is  still  of  conventions.  One 
passeth  away  and  another  cometh  ;  yet  the 
place  that  knew  one  knoweth  not  another, 
and  all  are  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  the 
common  cause ;  and  thanks  to  that  same 
good  cause  there  is  always  something  wor- 
thy to  be  told.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  each  one 
leaves  us,  we  believe,  a  day's  march  nearer 
the  millennium.  Surely  this  is  true  of  the 
grand  Sunday  School  meeting  at  Worces- 
ter of  our  own  State,  which  followed  close 
upon  the  convention,  but  had  its  own 
unique  interest  as  the  first  Sunday  School^ 
Institute  ever  held  under  the  auspices  and 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  members  of  our 
own  denomination.  We  should  be  untrue 
to  that  Sunday  School  interest  we  have  en- 
deavored from  time  to  time  to  share  with 
our  readers,  were  we  not  to  give  a  word  at 
this  immediate  time,  to  this  important 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  our  church. 

It  was  important,  first,  from  the  number 
and  character  of  its  attendants  and  partici- 


pants. We  doubt  if  the  beautiful  and 
spacious  church  at  Worcester  has  seen 
many  larger  audiences,  certainly  none  in 
which  the  strength  of  our  cause  in  New 
England  was  better  represented.  The  sur- 
prising fullness  of  the  ministerial  represen- 
tation was  in  itself  a  sufiicient  refutation  oC 
the  slander  that  our  ministers  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  Sunday  School  work.  It 
must  have  been  a  strong  interest,  too,  that 
would  have  called  so  many  superintendents 
and  other  leading  laymen  from  two  day's  at- 
tention to  business  ;  while  the  large  attend* 
ance  and  active  participation  of  the  women 
of  the  church,  showed  that  they  were  not 
without  appreciation  of  the  special  proprie- 
ty that  they  should  be  among  the  fcMremost 
in  this  household  department — if  we  may  so 
speak— of  the  church  work. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  character  of 
the  workers  was  that  of  the  work.  The 
whole  programme  bore  evidence  of  careful 
planning  and  judicious  sekctioa.  The  feast 
was  spread  beforehand.  The  themes  not 
wrtten  were  no  less  carefully  prepared,  and 
from  first  to  last  the  audience  were  spared 
that  painful  yet  common  experience  at  con- 
ventions, of  getting  under  way,  which  is  so 
much  like  tidying  up  the  house  after  the 
guests  have  arrived.  And  the  work  justified 
the  pains-taking.  Whether  the  discussion 
covered  the  whole  range  of  the  field  and 
the  worker,  as  on  the  first  half  day,  the 
question  of  method,  as  on  the  second,  the 
order  of  work,  as  on  the  third,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  parts  to  the  whole,  as  on  the  fourth, 
all  came  under  candid,  searching,  and  in* 
telligent  review  ;  and  the  sharp  fire  of  cross- 
questioning  that  closed  each  session,  show- 
ed that  the  pews  were  no  whit  less  alive 
to  the  issues  than  the  platform.  Our  words 
being  intended  simply  as  supplementary  to 
the  regular  report  we  attempt  no  pro- 
gramme ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  special 
mention  of  the  evening  lectures,  the  first  by 
Prof.  Fisher  of  the  Canton  Divinity  School, 
on  "  The  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  religion 
education  of  the  young,"  the  second  by  Rev. 
J.  Smith  Dodge,  on  "Consecration  and 
Preparation."  If  each  of  the  two  sessions 
of  each  day  had  built  up  a  solid  column  of 
instruction,  these  two  strong  and  tender 
addresses  like  keystones  joined  and  crown- 
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ed  them  with  beauty  as  well  as  strength. 
The  third  feature  of  importance  in  the 
ineeting  was  the  evidence  it  afibrded  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
what  we  have  long  and  ardently  believed 
to  be  the  only  adequate  method  of  Sunday 
School  instruction — the  one-lesson  method, 
Oui  friends  are  becoming  convinced  that 
only  by  some  such  method — we  have  doubt? 
less  not  reached  its  ultimatum  yet — can 
thorough,  fresh,  and  systematic  instruction 
be  conveyed  ;  and  what  is  more,  they  are 
becoming  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
thoroughness,  freshness,  and  system  are 
things  sadly  lacking,  and  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. In  this  work  as  in  almost  every 
other,  discontent  is  a  hopeful  state.  And 
though  there  will  always  be  a  few  to  ignore 
all  experience  they  have  not  personally 
tested,  and  declare  everything  a  dangerous 
experiment  that  has  not  their  seal  of  inven- 
tion, yet  the  great  majority  oi  our  workers 
are  at  last  ready  to  admit  that  the  ten  years 
of  broad  and  impartial  trial  and  the  con- 
tituency  of  millions  which  the  uniform  sys- 
tem can  boast,  take  it  out  of  the  sphere  of 
experiments  and  compel  us  to  give  its 
claims  our  respectful  consideration.  The 
;qypointment  of  a  committee  from  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  to  take  in  hand  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a 'system  for  all  our  schools 
confirms  from  another  source  and  by  high- 
est authority,  the  growing  conviction  that 
this  is  the  method  of  the  future.  All  this 
is  evidence  that  we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a 
new  and  better  era  of  Sunday  School  in- 
struction ;  an  era  of  which  such  meetings 
as  this  Institute  are  both  the  harbingers  and 
the  helpers. 


AN  OBSERVATION. 

This  annual  epidemic  of  conventions 
gives  occasion  for  the  appearance  of  a  phe- 
nomenon often  observed  in  this  latitude 
before,  but  never  explained  to  our  satis- 
faction. In  bid  it  presents  itself  to  the 
speculative  mind  as  a  grave  problem,  name- 
ly :  Why  is  it  that  when  Clericus  and  Lai- 
cus  are  reduced  to  the  same  level  in  the 
pews,  Clericus  is  invariably  the  worst  be- 
haved man  of  the  two  ? 

As  a  conundrum,  we  give  it  up :  as  a 


£su:t  of  observation  it  is  undeniable.  Even 
in  the  pulpit  Clericus  has  been  seen  to 
whisper  with  his  brother  minister.  He  has 
been  suspected  of  looking  over  his  scrip- 
ture lesson  or  arranging  his  services  with 
the  same  brother  while  the  choir  were  sing- 
ing to  the  worship  and  praise  of  God, — they 
never  return  the  compliment,  of  course, 
while  he  is  praying  to  the  same  purpose. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  of  necessity, 
however,  and  one  can  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt :  but  why,  with  all  shadow  of 
care  off  his  mind,  Clericus  does  not  take 
his  ease  in  his  pew,  is  to  the  spectator  a 
profound  mystery.  Why  does  he  invariably 
come  in  late  and  then  work  his  way  up  by 
slow  stages  to  the  very  best  seat  in  the 
house  ?  Why  has  he  always  something  to 
say  to  the  brother  in  the  pew  behind  him  ? 
Why  always  a  laugh  and  a  nudge  at  his 
neighbor  when  the  unfortunate  orother  on 
the  platform  makes  a  weak  point  or  a  lap* 
sus  lingua  f  Why  is  he  forever  catching 
his  hat  and  running  out  as  if  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  wits  and  had  gone  to  fetch  them, 
and  why  do  we  see  him  five  minutes  after 
stealing  up  the  &rther  aisle  at  about  the 
same  range  on  the  opposite  side  ?  Why  is 
he  always  bethinking  himself  of  an  errand 
to  a  brother  in  another  part  of  the  church  ? 
Why  does  hs  hold  committee  meetings  in 
the  corner  while  the  exercises  are  going 
on  ?  and  why  in  general  does  he  conduct 
himself  in  a  manner  he  would  consider 
scandalous  in  the  least  respectful  member 
of  his  own  congregation  ? 

We  admit  there  is  some  extenuation  for 
Clericus.  He  has  not  been  trained  as  a 
listener,  and  naturally  has  not  the  power  of 
endurance  that  belongs  to  the  average  lay- 
man. Also  in  the  pew  he  is  out  of  his  na- 
tive element,  and  such  a  situation  is  pro- 
verbially an  uneasy  one.  Then  he  is  un- 
accustomed to  idleness,  and  idle  hands,  he 
tells  us,  are  rarely  left  to  their  own  inno- 
cent quiet.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  us 
that  any  of  these  causes,  or  all  of  them 
united,  are  able  to  account  for  the  demon 
of  unrest  that  takes  possession  of  Clericus 
when  he  mingles  with  the  great  congrega- 
tion. We  do  not  wish  to  be  inquisitive, 
but  the  phenomenon  is  calculated  to  excite 
a  curious  and  rather  painful  interest    Per- 
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haps  Clericus  will  rise  and  explain.    That 
certainly  is  quite  in  his  line. 


BOOK  TABLE. 

--^^ Culture  and  Religion,''  by  J.  C. 
Shairp.  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
book  from  having  heard  a  young  man  re- 
mark that  it  had  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  reconcile  him  to  the  scheme  of 
Christianity.  As  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion graduated  from  a  New  England  college 
a  few  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
and  is  at  present  employed  as  book-critic 
on  the  most  popular  religious  journal  in  the 
country,  we  had  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
manner  of  book  this  is.  There  is  no  lit- 
erature so  much  in  request  at  the  present 
day  as  that  which  shall  boldly  address  it- 
self to  the  sceptical  thought  <^  young 
minds,  and  the  work  before  us  is  admirably 
suited  to  this  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  convincing  books  that  has  £dlen  into 
oar  hands. 

The  author  begins  by  briefly  defining  the 
word  culture.  It  means  ^  the  education  or 
drawing  forth  of  aU  that  is  potentially  in  a 
man.*'  The  grounds  of  religion  the  writer 
has  not  attempted  to  define,  they  being  so 
well  known,  but  he  proceeds  at  once  to  con- 
sider its  relation  to  Culture.  These  two  im- 
pulses, though  going  out  from  different  cen- 
tres, (Greece  and  Jerusalem),  have  run  paral- 
lel to  each  other  in  human  history.  As  in 
the  life  of  the  individual,  they  act  and  react 
upon  one  another  with  mutual  advantage. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion ot  "  The  Scientific  Theory  of  Culture," 
our  author  deals  a  crushing  blow  at  the 
views  of  such  men  as  Huxley,  completely 
turning  their  own  language  upon  them  and 
convicting  them  out  of  their  own  mouth. 
Pro£  Shairp,  it  seems  to  us,  has  touched 
the  root  of  all  the  controversy  between 
faith  and  science  when  he  says,  ^The 
spiritual  £[icts  of  human  nature  imply  as 
their  support  other  fiacts  which  are  above 
nature.**  No  one  who  has  conversed  much 
with  scientific  men,  can  have  foiled  to  ob- 
serve the  persistency  with  which  they  ig- 
nore every  phenomena  which  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  some  one  of  their  ^vt 
senses.    It  is  time  they  learned  that  as 


students  of  the  entire  universe  they  are 
bound  to  take  cognizance  of  the  whole  of 
human  nature.  All  our  disputing,  it  seems 
to  us,  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
men  forget  that  there  is  a  sixth  sense -^ 
spiritual  perception.  "  Their  habiU  of  en- 
quiry,'* our  author  remarks,  "sometimes 
leads  them  to  demand  in  pre  of  of  things 
spiritual,  a  kind  of  evidence  which  the  sub- 
ject does  not  admit**  They  wish  to  see 
God  with  a  telescope;  and  complain  be- 
cause the  human  body  when  stretched  out 
upon  a  dissecting-board  and  submitted  to 
examination  with  a  microscope  gives  no 
evidence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  living  soul. 
In  the  next  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Literary 
Theory  of  Culture,"  ProL  Shairp  contro- 
veru  in  the  most  admirable  and  conclusive 
manner  the  view  taken  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
which  would  subordinate  Religion  to  Cul- 
ture, making  it  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 
Jn  this  chapter  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
religion  is  one  of  those  things  which  must 
be  everything  or  else  it  is  nothing.  To 
seek  religion  for  the  sake  of  culture  is  a 
kind  of  refined  selfishness,  and  the  very  es- 
sence of  piety  is  toi;getfulnes8  of  sel£  We 
see  then  how  a  man  acting  upon  such  prin- 
ciples must  inevitably  defeat  his  own  ends. 

Dr.  Newman  in  one  of  his  works  lays 
down  this  golden  law,  ^AU  virtue  and 
goodness  tend  to  make  men  powerfid  in 
^is  world ;  but  they  who  aim  at  the  power 
have  not  the  virtue."  Again:  "Virtue is 
its  own  reward;  and  brings  with  it  the 
truest  and  highest  pleasures ;  but  they  who 
cultivate  it  for  the  pleasures'  sake  are  sel- 
fish and  not  religious,  and  will  never  gain 
the  pleasure  because  they  never  can  have 
the  virtue.** 

In  the  remainder  of  the  book  our  author 
goes  on  to  consider  "  The  Hindrances  to 
Spiritual  Growth,*'  and  finally  closes  by 
dwelling  at  considerable  length  upon  "  The 
Combinations  of  Religion  and  Culture," 
showing  how  these  two  can  never  be  op- 
posed but  must  coexist  in  perfect  harmony. 
He  rebukes  rdigious  people  for  being 
jealous  of  science,  and  condemns  the 
scientists  for  their  prejudice  against  re- 
ligion. In  the  former  connection  he  quotes 
Bishop  Temple  in  these  words  :  "  I  have  a 
real  conviction  that  aU  this  study  of  science, 
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rightly  pursued,  comes  from  the  Providence 
of  God ;  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His 
will  that  we  should  study  His  works,  and 
that  as  He  has  given  us  a  spiritual  revela- 
tion in  His  word,  so  also  He  has  given  us 
a  natural  revelation  in  His  creation.**  On 
the  other  hand  Prof.  Shairp,  himself,  m~ 
dulges  in  these  remarks  :  "  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  said  that  scientific,  or 
quasi-scientific,  persons  have  sometimes 
been  hasty  to  thrust  on  religion  for  accept- 
ance a  number  of  crude  hypotheses,  as  if 
they  were  scientific  verities.  For  the  solid 
body  of  science  seems  to  throw  out  before 
it  a  pretentious  penumbra  of  hypotheses 
and  pre-suppositions,  which  often,  in  the 
name  of  science,  call  on  religion  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.'*' 

We  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  very 
brief  and  imperfect  synopsis  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  admirable  little  book.  We 
recommend  its  perusal  to  that  large  class 
of  persons  whose  heart  would  lead  them  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  schema  of  Christian  divinity,  but  whooe 
head  is  continually  interposing  some  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  doing  so.  It  is 
issued  in  a  very  attractive  form  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  is  sold  for  $1.35. 

—  Whittier*s  new  poem,  **  The  PennsyU 
▼ania  Pilgrim,*'  is  published  by  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  is  perfect  as  regards  print,  paper, 
binding  and  illustrations.  In  the  ''Penn* 
sylvania  Pilgrim  **  Whittier  has  attempted 
to  do  some  justice  to  the  ^ith,  courage,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Quaker  Pilgrims  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  pilgrims  of  Plymouth 
have  not  lacked  historian  and  poet,  while 
the  Pennsylvania  pilgrims,  though  the 
power  of  their  testimony  for  truth  and  holi- 
ness has  been  feh  through  two  centuries  in 
the  amelioration  of  penal  severities,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  reform  of  the 
erring,  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  suffer- 
ing,— ^are,  with  the  exception  of  William 
Penn,  scarcely  known.  Yet  the  two  prin- 
cipal currents  of  American  civilization  had 
their  sources  in  the  opposite  directions  of 
the  Puritan  and  Quaker  colonies. 

Perhaps  no  poet,  unless  we  except  Long- 
fellow has  done  more  lor  the  Puritan  Pil- 
grims than  Whittier,  and  we  are  assured 


that  the  Pennsylvania  Pilgrims  could  faXL 
into  no  better  hands  than  his.  Pastorius, 
the  particular  pilgrim  sung  by  Whittier,  in 
company  with  some  German  Friends  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1683,  and  settled  on 
a  tract  of  land  between  the  SchuylkiU  and 
Delaware  rivers.  He  drew  up  a  memorial 
against  negro  slave-holding,  which  was  sent 
up  to  the  monthly  meeting  and  thence  to 
the  yearly  meeting  at  Philadelphia ;  it  was 
the  first  protest  made  by  a  religious  body 
against  negro  slavery. 

We  infer  that  it  was  this  very  protest 
Pastorious  had  been  to  present  to  the 
monthly  meeting  when  the  poem  opens. 
After  describing  the  quiet  scene  at  the 
day's  dose,  the  poet  goes  on  to  sing  of 
Anna,  the  wife  of  Pastorius,  passing  down 
the  leafy  lane,  probably  going  to  meet  her 
husband. 

"Again  she  looked :  between  green  walls  of  shade, 
With  low  bent  head  as  if  with  sorrow  weij^ed, 
Daniel  Pastorioas  slowly  came,  and  said, 

'God's  peace  be  with  thee,  Anna  I'    Then  he  stood 
Silent  before  her,  wrestling  with  the  nx>od 
Of  one  who  sees  the  evil  and  not  good, 

'Whatisit,m]r  PMtorioQs?'  As  she  spoke, 
A  slow,  fiunt  smile  across  his  features  lm>ke. 
Sadder  than  tears.    *  Dear  heart,'  he  said,  '  t>or  folk 

Are  even  aa  others.    Yea,  our  goodliest  Frioids 
Are  fraul ;  our  elders  have  their  selfish  ends, 
And  few  dare  trust  the  Lord  to  make  amends 

For  dut/s  loss.    So  even  our  feeble  word 
For  the  dumb  slaves  the  startled  meeting  heard 
As  if  a  stone  its  quiet  waters  stirred  I 

And  as  the  deric  ceased  reading,  there  began 
A  ripple  of  dissent  which  downward  ran 
In  widenmg  circles,  as  from  man  to  man. 

Somewhat  was  said  of  nmning  before  sent, 
Of  tender  fear  that  some  their  guide  outwent, 
Troublers  of  Israel,'"  — 

And  so  going  on  with  his  complaint, 
''his  poor  plea  smothered  with  cautious 
phrase,  he  walked  musingly  his  garden 
round." 

"  *The  dear  Lord  give  us  patience  I '  said  his  wife, 
Touching  with  finger  tip  an  aloe,  rife 
With  leaves  sharp  pobted  like  an  Aztec  knife 
Or  Levite  spear  **  — 

*  See  this  strange  plant  its  steady  purpose  hold. 
And  year  by  year,  its  patient  leaves  imfold, 
Till  the  young  eyes  that  watched  its  first  are  old. 

But  some  time  thou  hast  told  me  there  shall  come 
A  sudden  beauty,  brightness  and  perfiune, 
The  century  moulded  bud  shall  burst  in  bloom. 
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So  may  the  seed  which  has  been  sown  to-day 
Grow  with  the  years,  and,  after  long  delay. 
Break  into  bloom,  and  God's  eternal  yea, 

Answer  at  last  the  patient  prayers  of  them 
Who  now,  by  faith  alone,  behold  its  stem 
Crowned  with  the  flowers  of  Freedom's  diadem. 

Meanwhile,  to  foel  and  su£fer,  work  and  wait. 
Remans  for  us.  The  wrong  in  deed  is  great, 
But  love  and  patience  conquer,  soon  or  late.'* 

Pastorious  approves  her  reasoning  and 
concludes  not  to  demur, 

"  Because  the  vision  tarrieth." 

So  they  pass  into  the  house,  and  we  are 
shown  this  pretty  home  picture. 

"  On  the  stone  hearth  the  blazing  walnut  block 
Lit  the  low  walls  a-glimraer,  showed  the  cock 
Rebuking  Peter  on  the  Van  Wyck  dock. 

Shone  on  old  tomes  of  law  and  physic,  side 
By  side  with  Fox  and  Behmen,  played  at  hide 
And  seek  with  Anna,  amidst  her  hooachold  pride 

Of  flaxen  wtbs,— 

In  such  a  home,  beside  the  Schuylkill's  wave, 
He  dwelt  in  peace  with  God  and  nun,  and  gave 
Food  to  the  poor  and  shelter  to  the  slave." 

.  But  the  burden  of  the  slave's  miseries 
rested  sore  on  their  tender  hearts,  and 
they  did  then,  what  in  after  years  was  done 
by  Friends,  "they  hid  the  outcast  and 
scrupled  not  to  speed  the  black  guest  safely 
on  his  way." 

This  which  we  have  related  comprises 
all  the  incident  of  the  poem.  There  fol- 
lows a  description  of  the  home  where 

'*  Guests,  motley  mbded,  drtw  his  hearth  around, 
And  held  armed  truce  upon  its  neutral  ground." 

The  sharers  of  his  hospitality  were  "  In- 
dian chiefs,"  and  "  tawny  women  lithe  and 
tall,"  and  "  hungry  folk  in  homespun  drab 
and  grey,"  and  "  pilgrims  from  the  Father- 
land," and  "  mystics,"  "  scholars,"  and  the 
Swedish  pastor,  "his  white  hair  floating 
round  his  visage  nild." 

*'  For  there  was  freedom  in  that  wakening  time 
Of  tender  souls;  to  6aSt[  was  not  crime ; 
The  varying  bells  made  up  the  perfect  chime. 

On  lips  unlike,  was  kid  the  altar  coal. 

The  white,  clean  light  tradition  colored,  stole 

Through  the  stained  oriel  of  each  human  soul." 

Then  we  have  Pastorious  himself  shown 
to  us,  a  quiet  religious  soul,  to  whom  the 
seasons  lent,  "  of  their  own  calm  and  meas- 
ureless content."  A  poet  was  he,  a  man  of 
quiet  fancies  meet  to  while  away 

**The  slow  hours  measuring  off  an  idle  day." 


A  scholar  too,  read  in  half  the  languages 
of  men.  A  naturalist,  he  knew  bird,  beast, 
and  reptile,  flowers,  fruits  and  simples  new 
and  strange.  In  flne,  "  he  set  his  hand  to 
every  honest  work,"  £irmer,  and  teacher, 
court  and  meeting  clerk.     In  all  legal  maze 

*'  He  kept  the  Sermon  on  the  Mcrant  in  view, 
And  justice  always  into  mercy  grew." 

And  SO  under  his  counsel  which  all  took 
for  command,  "  Peace  brooded  over  alL" 
The  Indian  washed  ofl"  his  war  paint,  the 
desert  blossomed  round  him  and  the  set- 
tlers walked  meeting- ward  watched  by  the 
Indian  trappers  in  reverent  amaze.  Strong 
contrast  this  to  the  times  in  Puritanic  his- 
tory when  the  worshippers  carried  their 
guns  to  church  in  case  of  a  surprise  from 
the  dark  skinned  tribes. 

And  speaking  of  these  same  Puritan  Pil- 
grims suggests  to  us  that  perhaps  there 
could  be  no  better  types  of  the  two  classes 
of  pilgrims,  the  Plymouth  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  than  Longfellow's  Miles  Standish 
and  the  Pastorius  of  Whittier.  One,  pas- 
sionate, impatient,  "  striding  up  and  down 
in  his  boots  of  Cardovan  leather,"  the 
other,  with  folded  arms  and  eyes  that  sought 
the  ground, 

"Walked  musingly  his  little  garden  round." 

One  physically  brave,  but  so .  bashfid  that 
he  sought  to  woo  his  love  by  proxy,  the 
other  with  the  moral  bravery  that  dared  to 
petition  for  the  oppressed  and  when  the 
laws  refused  redress  to  shield  the  oppressed 
in  opposition  to  the  law.  The  blunt  Puri- 
tan Pilgrim  would  never  have  addressed 
Priscilla  as  "  dear  heart "  or  laid  his  hand 
caressingly  upon  her  head.  Nor  can  we 
imagine  the  sturdy  Miles  "  Glad  even  to 
tears  to  hear  the  robin  sing,"  or  think  of 
him  as  having  the  gift  of  verse,  or  reading, 
"  while  his  wife  put  on  her  look  of  love's 
endurance,"  the  written  pages  of  a  ponder- 
ous book. 

What  made  the  dificrence  between  the 
two  ?  Was  it  the  influence  of  softer  airs 
and  tenderer  skies  that  made  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker  and  the  stem  Puritan  to 
differ  ? 

*'  Who  knows  what  goadings  on  their  sterner  way 
O'er  jagged  ice,  relieved  by  granite  gray 
Blew  round  the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ? 
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What  hate  of  hemy  th«  east  wind  spoke  .* 
What  hiou  of  pitiless  power  and  terror  spoke 
In  waves  that  on  their  iron  coast  line  broke ?" 

But  how  ends  the  poem  ?    Aad  what  of 
Anna's  aloe  ? 

'*  The  Aibass  of  the  time  has  come 
And  over  all  the  ekile^s  western  home 
From  sea  to  sea  the  flowers  of  freedom  bloom. 

And  joy-bells  ring  and  silrer  trumpets  blow ; 

But  not  for  thee,  Pastorius.    Even  so 

The  world  fotgets,  but  the  wise  angels  know  I  '* 

We  have  given  here  a  mere,  outline  of 
the  poem,  and  but  little  of  its  soul,  and  the 
exceeding  delica:/  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  which  it  is  full.  The  poet  himself  says, 
*''  it  is  sober,  toned  down  to  the  quiet  and 
dreamy  atmosphere  through  which  its  sub- 
ject is  visible."  Indeed  it  is  so  quiet  that 
you  miss  half  its  beauty  in  the  first  reading 
but  it  grows  upon  you  and  you  find  your- 
self on  a  re-perusal  seeing  new  be  lUties  ; 
even  as  in  looking  at  a  picture  we  do  not 
appreciate  it  till  we  have  sat  before  it  and. 
studied  it,  when  its  soul  and  essence  passes 
into  our  soul  and  becomes  a  part  of  us. 

After  reading  this  poem  it  seems  at  first 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  same  master  hand 
stiiick  its  quiet, tender  melodies  that  brought 
forth  the  trumpet  tones  of  *'  Massachusetts 
to  Virginia."  Yet  it  is  just  because  it  is  a 
master  hand  that  it  is  possible.  Still  we 
remember  that  it  was  the  fire  of  youth  that 
wrote  "  Our  fellow  countrymen  in  chains," 
while  it  is  the  mellowness  and  quiet  of  the 
later  days  that  is  willing  to  wait  for  Anna's 
aloe,  and  '*  the  fulness  of  the  time  when 
God's  eternal  yea  has  answered  patient 
prayer,"  which  time  the  poet  has  lived  to 
see,  although  Pastorious  did  not 

We  speak  at  length  of  this  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  "  other  poems  "  which  go  to 
make  up  the  year-book,  for  this  is  the  only 
one  new  to  the  reader,  the  others  having 
had  their  first  wide  reading  in  the  pages  of 
the  Atlantic^ 

— The  serene  assurance  with  which  Dr. 
Holland  puts  his  new  book  of  poems  be- 
side one  like  like  this  of  Whittier's,  is 
amusing.  Whatever  be  his  merits  as  an 
essayist,  and  those  we  prefer  to  leave  to  his 
large  constituency,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Dr. 
Holland  was  never  intended  lor  a  poet 


BitUr  Sweet  was  just  fair,  Kathrina  by 
many  degrees  less  so,  and  The  Marble 
Prophecy  worst  of  all.  It  is  not  only  plain 
prose,  but  singularly  dreary  and  common- 
place prose.  We  will  not  illustrate  by  se- 
lections since  the  whole  poem  furnishes 
nothing  but  illustrations  of  this  fact.  The 
shorter  poems  are  not  so  bad,  but  not  one 
comes  up  to  the  level  of  genuine  poetry. 
We  hope  Dr.  Holland  will  not  do  so  again. 
Let  him  get  his  spindle  and  distaff  ready 
as  of^en  as  he  pleases,  but  let  him  stick  to 
his  proper  spinning ;  the  Lord  will  never 
send  him  this  sort  of  fiax. 

—  Scribner  &  Go's,  second  series  of 
"Marvels  of  Nature,  Science  and  Art," 
gives  as  its  October  volume,  Wonders  of 
the  Moon ;  translated  from  the  French  of 
Amedee  Guillemin  by  Miss  M.  G.  Mead, 
and  edited,  with  additions,  by  Maria  Mitch- 
ell of  Vassar  College.  This  is  a  book  full 
of  popular  interest  It  is  not  designed, 
says  Miss  Mitchell  in  her  preface,  for .  the 
observatory  or  the  schoolroom.  But  it 
would  form  an  excellent  supplemental  help 
to  the  young  student ;  and  we  commend  it, 
as  we  have  so  many  of  its  predecessors 
for  the  libraries  of  schools  and  Sunday 
Schools  and  for  the  reading  of  our  young 
people  everywhere.  These  abundant  mod- 
em helps  for  young  scientists  make  us  feel 
like  one  born  out  of  due  time — a  score  of 
years  too  soon.  What  would  we  not  have 
given  for  such  entertaining  help  in  the  days 
of  the  thumb-worn  text-books  on  these  sub- 
jects !  We  hope  these  privileges  will  not 
be  wholly  without  appreciation.  Miss 
Mitchell  says,  "Scattered  all  over  our 
country  are  thousands  of  young  girls,  lead- 
ing aimless  lives,  to  whom  science  might 
open  new  worlds.  They  have  the  very 
requisites  necessary  for  observations  of 
phenomena;  in  general  their  perceptive 
faculties  have  been  cultivated  beyond  all 
others ;  they  have  been  trained  in  minute 
details  and  in  routine  work.  They  could 
gather  in  valuable  facts  which  might  lead 
to  new  views  of  nature,  and  new  interpreta- 
tions of  its  lessons."  We  trust  this  appeal 
of  a  noble  woman  who  is  herself  the  best 
enforcement  of  her  words,  wi4  not  be  in 
vain. 
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LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC. 

— The  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  Mr.  De  Keyset, 
whose  early  pictures  are  known  in  both 
hemispheres,  has  just  completed  the  work 
on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
ten  years — the  decoratiom  of  the  walls  of 
the  entrance-hall  to  the  £«imous  Museum  at 
Antwerp. 

The  work  is  done  on  canvas,  in  three 
large  panels  forty  feet  by  sixteen  for  three 
sides  of  the  hall,  and  in  twelve  smaller  pan- 
els, the  whole  represents  the  history  of  the 
Flemish  School  of  Art.  The  central  figure 
is  Rubens,  surrounded  by  his  masters, 
rivals  and  pupils.  On  the  other  two  panels 
are  the  series  of  later  artists  belonging  to 
his  school  and  the  still  later  imitators.  The 
smaller  panels  illustrate  the  influences  of 
the  school  on  foreign  art,  its  own  modifica- 
tions, and  historical  acts  connected  with  it 
All  this,  we  are  told,  is  executed  with  a 
spirit  and  power  worthy  the  traditions  of 
this  famous  school,  and  forms  a  monument 
of  art  worthy  of  this  chief  of  modern  Flem- 
ish painters  and  of  the  famous  gallery  which 
It  adorns.  The  paintings  were  unveil- 
ed on  the  19th  of  August,  with  a  fdte  in 
which  the  whole  city  joined. 

— Probably  the  best  copy  books  for  be- 
ginners in  drawing  either  at  home  or  at 
school,  yet  made  in  this  country,  are  the 
Spencerian  Drawing  Books,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hitchii^s  of  the  Bos- 
ton English  High  School.  The  first  four 
of  the  series  are  before  us,  and  possess  sev- 
eral recommendations  to  favor  we  have  not 
found  in  others  of  their  kind.  First,  they 
are  systematically  progressive, — not  simply 
each  book  upon  the  other,  but  each  lesson 
upon  the  preceding  one.  2d,  They  teach 
not  simply  mechanical  copying,  but  the 
rules  and  principles  of  art.  3d.  These  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  copy,  each  les- 
son for  the  pencil  having  its  separate  printed 
instructions,  so  that  the  book  can  be  stud- 
ied if  necessary  without  a  teacher.  All  these 
merits  together  with  the  fine  quality  of  the 
paper  and  lithograph  copies,  will,  we  judge, 
commend  these  drawing-books  to  favor 
in  public  and  private  schools,  and  in  the 
home  circle.    They  are  issued  by  the  noted 


school-book  publishers,  Ivisoa»  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

— In  a  higher  department  of  the  same 
line  is  Mr.  Walter  Smith's  book  on  Ar^ 
Education^  scholastic  and  industrial.  The 
first  part  answers  all  objections  urged 
against  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
drawing  into  the  public  schools  ;  and  con- 
siders the  great  practical  advantage  of  such 
studies  both  as  disciplinary  and  as  a  help  in 
almost  every  department  of  industry.  The 
author  details  the  range  and  system  of  such 
studies  and  gives  directions  in  regard  to 
the  rooni,  lights,  models,  and  all  that  helps 
to  make  an  art-school  successful. 

Leaving  the  practical  department  of 
teaching,  Mr.  Smith  devotes  several  chap- 
ters to  special  applications  of  art  in  design 
and  decoration,  and  also  in  architecture. 
These  afibrd  the  opportunity  for  the  wealth 
of  illustration  which  adds  much  to  the  value 
as  well  as  beauty  of  the  work.  On  the 
whole  the  book  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
hold  Mr.  Smith  already  has  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  whose  behalf  he  is  so 
earnestly  laboring. 

— The  lecture  platform  has  among  its  at- 
tractions four  distinguislied  Englishmen. 
Froude,  Tyndall,  McDonald  and  Yates. 
All  the  more  interesting  are  they  because 
each  keeps  to  his  hobby.  The  great  scient- 
ist discourses  on  light  and  heat  at  the  Low- 
ell Institute  to  an  audience  of  whom 
Agassiz,  fresh  returned  form  his  ocean  ex- 
plorations, is  a  good  representative.  The 
historian  has  an  Irish  mission  ;  the  preach- 
er still  preaches,  in  his  philosophy  and  bi- 
ography :  and  and  the  novelist  touches  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  great  picture  of 
society. 

The  course  of  free  lectures  on  English 
literature  given  to  ladies  on  Saturday  after- 
noons at  the  Technology  building  are  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  season.  Hundreds 
go  away  for  want  of  room,  and  the  inquiry 
grows  :  Why  not  find  a  larger  hall  ?  One 
of  the  reasons  given  for  opening  this  course 
was  to  ascertain  by  looking  over  the  audi- 
ence whether  it  was  worth  while  to  offer  col- 
legiate advantages  to  women.  The  rea- 
son was  absurd  enough,  but  we  trust  the 
answer   has  been  satisfactory.     Suppose 
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though,  the  ladies  had  not  shown  this  lit- 
erary hunger.  Would  there  not  have  been 
all  the  stronger  proof  that  they  needed  to 
be  instructed  ? 

We  long  ago  learned,  however,  that  all 
this  talk  is  inconsequent  What  women 
want  or  need  seems  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  the  overseers  of  a  college,  as  Har- 
vardhas  just  demonstrated.  They  pronounce 
the  final  word  against  women  for  the  pres- 
ent— ^andwhy?  "It  is  against  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  college."  That  is  absolutely 
the  only  word  they  have  to  say. 

— The  most  sensational  announcement  of 
the  season  in  the  London  book  trade  is  that 
of  Stanley's  forthcoming  book  narrating  his 
African  adventures  in  search  of  Dr.  Living- 
stons. It  is  settled  at  last,  that  the  Dr.  is 
found  and  nobody  but  Stanley  has  done  it ; 
and  now  they  tell  us  our  British  cousins 
are  jealous  that  it  should  have  taken  Amer- 
ican pluck  to  accomplish  the  feat  without 
the  fear  of  the  Livingston  Relief  Expedi- 
tion before  its  eyes.  But  they  will  read 
Mr.  Stanley's  book  nevertheless,  and  the 
lucky  publisher  may  regard  his  fortune  as 
good  as  made. 

— The  musical  season  opens  ambitiously 
with  the  Patti  and  Rubenstein  concerts.  The 
experience  of  the  Patti  troupe,  however,  with 
Mario  in  his  decadence,  Patti  twice  an  eve- 
ning, and  the  rest  a  simple  padding  of  less- 
er artists  will  be  instructive  for  those  who 
are  to  follow.  America  no  longer  presents 
a  field  where  in  art  more  than  other  things 
money  is  to  be  taken  without  giving  an  ade- 
quate return.  In  Boston  of  all  places,  people 
know  too  well  what  good  music  is,  to  pay  ex- 
travagant prices  for  mediocre  concerts  on 
the  strength  of  great  names  ;  and  dwindling 
audiences  are  a  significant  protest  against 
such  attempts  in  future.  This  is  not  saying 
that  the  Patti  concerts  had  not  points  ot 
great  excellence  ;  it  is  simply  saying  that 
they  are  not  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired. 

Of  the  Rubenstein  concerts  even  this  is 
not  to  be  said.  There  we  have  programme 
alter  programme  of  rarest  excellence  in 
themselves  and  showing  in  execution  the 
wonderful  performance  of  genius.  By  very 
many  these  concerts  will  be  remembered  as 
among  the  musical  events  of  a  life-time. 


— In  his  historical  address  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Plymouth  church,  Mr. 
Beecher  gives  valuable  testimony  as  to  the 
success  and  power  of  congregational  sing- 
ing in  their  midst : 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  history 
of  this  church,  its  life  has  been  developed 
along  the  currents  of  music.  .  .  In  all 
the  meetings  of  our  church,  from  first  to 
last,  the  spirit  of  sacred  song  has  been 
warm,  strong,  impetuous.  I  believe  that, 
largely,  the  church  has  been  indoctrinated 
in  a  better  form  of  theology  through  the 
ministration  of  hymns  and  tunes.  I  be- 
lieve that  hymns  in  this  church  have  taken 
away  the  causes  out  of  which  have  sprung 
so  many  divisions  in  other  churches,  and 
that  a  thousand  sermons  cannot  put  down 
heresy  so  fast  as  a  hundred  hymns.  In 
the  battle  which  we  have  been  waging, 
hymns  have  been  the  best  ministers.  .  . 
There  has  been  a  continuous  voice  of  song 
through  this  house  and  through  all  the  ave- 
nues to  it ;  and  our  singing  of  hymns  has  had 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  development 
of  the  church  lite  which  has  existed  in  our 
midst" 


CURRENT  EVENTS.  ' 
....  All  friends  of  the  "  higher  education 
of  women "  were  rejoiced  when  a  year  or 
two  since  Miss  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield, 
left  by  will  something  more  than  three  him- 
dred  thousand  dollars  for  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  a  college  for  young  women 
designed  to  equal  in  advantages  the  col- 
leges for  young  men.  The  trustees  have 
just  located  this  institution  at  Northampton, 
six  miles  from  Amherst  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Mt  Holyoke,  the  town  having 
given  the  not  extravagant  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege. 

They  advertise  a  grand  scheme  for  the 
new  college  as  follows,  "The  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  is  to  be  pursued  as  extensively 
as  in  colleges  for  young  men ;  not  less  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  modern  languages ; 
more  time  will  be  devoted  to  English  Lit- 
erature and  to  aesthetics ;  the  physical 
sciences  will  be  taught  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  scientific  and  material  progress  of 
the  age ;  probably  less  attention  than  in 
other  colleges  will  be  given  to  mathematics 
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but  more  to  ethics  and  metaphysics  ;  facil- 
ities are  to  be  afforded  for  the  pursuit  of 
special  studies,  and,  to  sum  up,  '  The  sys- 
tem of  training  will  be  such  as  to  fit  young 
women  to  become  teachers,  not  only  in  our 
Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  classes  and  mission 
stations,  but  also  in  our  highest  institutions 
of  learning;  to  become  writers  also,  not 
only  of  articles  for  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  but  also  of  standard  books/  " 

But  let  us  not  be  too  jubilant  The 
money  they  have  in  hand  to  accomplish  all 
this  amounts  now  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  dollars.  If  it  were 
three  million,  they  would  have  surer  war- 
rant of  bringing  about  what  they  propose  In 
this  generation. 

. . .  .The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions held  during  the  last  month  in  New 
Haven  called  together  a  large  concourse  of 
Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  number  of  visitors  being  not  less  than 
five  thousand.  Some  estimate  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  through  this  Board  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  may  be  made, 
from  the  expenditures  for  the  past  year, 
which  are  reported  as  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  the  direct  work 
of  evangelization,  the  Board  has  in  charge 
ten  theological  seminaries  and  as  many  pre- 
paratory classes,  where  three  hundred 
young  men  are  in*  training  for  the  ministry, 
twenty  boarding  schools  for  girls  having 
more  than  fivt  hundred  pupils,  and  aids 
nearly  five  hundred  common  schools  where 
at  least  fifteen  thousand  children  are  being 
educated.  Its  publications  during  the  past 
year  amount  to  eight  million  pages,  in  fif- 
teen different  languages.  The  special  new 
work  of  the  year  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  missions  in  the  countries  nominal- 
ly Christian.  Fifteen  missionaries  are  al- 
ready in  this  work,  three  in  Mexico,  six  in 
Spain  and  six  in  Austria.  Not  a  mission- 
ary has  died  during  the  year,  a  fact  unprec- 
edented in  forty  years. 

.  ,.,If  any  one  needed  farther  proof  of 
the  immense  stupidity  of  our  presidential 
campaign,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  dispirited 
way  with  which  the  "  liberal "  party  accepts 
the  omens  of  defeat  and  retires  from  the 


conquest  The  "  tidal  wave  "  was  a  mat- 
ter of  moonshine,  after  all.  We  are  to  have 
no  change  of  Presidents,  and  all  the  ava- 
lanche of  abuse,  the  cross-fire  of  hard 
names,  the  herculean  labor  of  partisan  pens 
and  partisan  oratory,  the  lavishment  of 
money  public  and  private,  in  this  most  per- 
sonal of  campaigns,  goes  for  nothing.  Will 
not  Professor  Tyndall  give  the  American 
people  a  few  lectures  on  the  conservation 
of  forces  ? 

....The  death  of  ex-Secretary  Seward, 
Oct  loth,  at  his  residence  in  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  breaks  another  of  the  links  that  bind 
our  country  to  its  political  past  William 
H.  Seward  has  been  in  various  ways  identi- 
fied with  its  political  history  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  barely  escaped  the  martyrdom  in 
its  cause  which  befell  the  devoted  chief  of 
the  nation  in  1865.  While  his  career  has 
not  always  given  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
friends — what  public  man  was  ever  above 
criticism  ?— all  accord  to  him  the  virtue  of 
unswerving  fidelity  to  his  convictions  of 
right  His  great  attainments  honor  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  himself ;  not  only  was  he 
eminent  as  a  lawyer,  statesman  and  poli- 
tician, but  as  an  author  he  gained  a  rank 
which  will  long  help  to  esUblish  his  claim 
to  remembrance  as  a  firiend  and  helper  of 
his  times. 

•  • . .  One  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the 
past  month  to  a  good  many  people  of  our 
land  beside  the  large  congregation  who  par- 
ticipated in  it,  was  the  "  Silver  Wedding  " 
of  the  Plymouth  Church  and  its  pastor, — 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  settlement  at  Brookl>*n.  The  culmi- 
nating occasion  of  the  four  days'  festivities 
was  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct  loth,  when 
a  historical  address  was  given  by  Mr. 
Beecher  and  an  address  of  congratulation 
by  his  neighbor  and  co-laborer  for  the  en- 
tire period  of  his  settlement.  Dr.  Storrs. 

Mr.  Beecher's  ministry  has  become  a 
national  one  and  perhaps  something  more 
than  that,  and  the  reports  and  addresses  of 
this  memorable  occasion  will  be  read  with 
a  sense  of  personal  interest  by  thousands 
whose  feet  will  never  step  inside  the  Ply- 
mouth church. 
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Mint,  Anise,  and  Cummin. 


^  ^  'np^OES  or  tops,  Letty,  which  is  ortho- 
J^  dox?.  You  see.  Will,"  glancing 
over  his  shoulder,  at  the  old  housekeeper 
who  leisurely  pinned  the  stocking  to  the 
line  by  the  toe.  "  You  see  I  mean  to  *  gild 
rehned  gold,  and  paint  the  lily ;'  I  shall  fell 
all  my  pillow  slips,  and  perhaps  like  the 
housewives  of  that  superlatively  clean  old 
Dutch  town  tie  up  the  cow's  tails  with  pink 
ribbons,  for  I  mean  to  be  a  model  house- 
keeper." 

"  Don't,  Annie  !  " 

The  voice  was  pained  and  hoarse. 

"Why  not?  When  you  sit  with  the 
elders  in  the  gates  don't  you  want  to  lift  up 
your  voice  with  ever}'  other  man's,  whose 
wife  seeth  well  to  the  *  ways  of  her  house- 
hold '  ?  "  said  I  mockingly. 

"  Annie,  I  solemnly  swear  before  God,  if 
you  are  going  to  be  a  model  housekeeper  I 
will  not  marry  you  at  all,"  and  Will  Wes- 
ton turned  on  his  heel  and  with  hands 
sternly  clasped  strode  into  the  house. 

"  What  is  it,  Letty  ?  "  for  the  look  in  his 
face  awed  me. 

"Only  'mint,  anise,  and  cummin,' "  re- 
plied the  old  woman.     "  Never  you  mind  1" 

"  Pretty  words  to  a  bride,  only  a  month 
before  her  wedding !  What  will  he  do  af- 
ter, I  wonder  ?  He  can  come  back  at  his 
leisure,  for  when  he  does  I  shall  tell  him  the 
engagement  is  broken  ! " 

"You  won't  do  that  now,  honey;  you 
mustn't !  "  and  the  old  woman  put  her  hand 
on  my  arm  earnestly.     "  Master  Will  was 
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only  thinkin'  he  could  ill  bide  another  in 
the  house  like  his  grandmother.  It's  ill 
wedding  for  a  clean  doorstep  instead  of  a 
home." 

"  So  there's  a  skeleton  in  ^Mese  closets, 
is  there ! "  and  I  glanced  ruefully  at  the 
cosy  farm  house  behind,  whose  closets  I 
had  only  that  day  stocked  with  my  future 
household's  linen. 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  skeletons. 
Them's  dead  folks,  but  'twas  live  ones  as 
did  here  what  the  wicked  spirits  did  in  the 
gardens  of  Eden,  *  brought  death  into  the 
world  an'  all  our  woe,' "  quoted  Letty.  using 
old  John  Milton  for  Scripture  as  she  had 
heard  it  at  revivals.  "  Ye  might  think  now 
child,  to  look  at  them  solid  walls,  and  the 
chimleys  painted  white  to  deceive  the  very 
elect  with  their  clean  looks,  that  peace  and 
good-will  always  harbored  under  'em — but 
goodness ! 

"It  was  nigh  onto  the  Fall  cleaning  I 
call  to  mind  (for  I'd  got  my  huckleberries 
put  up,  an'  the  quinces  was  about  as  yellow 
as  you  see  them  by  the  fence)  just  ten  years- 
ago,  when  Master  Will  brought  home  a  lit- 
tle chit  of  a  wife  that  had  been  teaching 
and  boarding  round  all  summer.  She 
stood  jest  where  you  do  now  a  hangin'  on 
his  arm,  an'  the  the  honeysuckle  wan't  a 
bit  redder'n  her  cheeks,  an'  they  came  round 
under  the  pantry  winders  where  I  was  a 
settin'  the  night's  milk,  an'  I  heard  her  say- 
softly  : 

'Will  she  lovs  m^ijy^^feie^i'e 
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*  Yes,  Mary,  she  said  once,  "  No  matter 
who  you  bring  home,  Will,  I  shall  never 
say  a  word  agin  it."  * 

"  Well,  he  came  to  me  as  he  mostly  did 
for  encouragement.  It  was  a  bun,  years 
back,  an'  a  wife  now. 

*  Hev  you  thought  what  your  mother'll 
say?'  says  I. 

'  Yes,  Letty,  but  nobody  can  help  loving 
her.' 

*When  folks  don't  love  their  own  kin 
'taint  likely  they're  goin'  to  love  strangers,' 
says  I.  'All  I've  got  to  say,  folks  that 
keep  birds  ought  to  keep  cages  too.'  Which 
was  a  sort  of  figure  of  speech,  for  it  did 
turn  out  the  worst  kind  of  a  cage  to  that 
poor  thing. 

Child,  she's  dead  and  gone,  but  I'm  free 
to  confess  there's  married  women  that's  old 
maids  and  vicy  versy.  She  was  jest  the 
straightest  laced,  sourest  mother  of  vinegar 
ever  you  $ee.  And  system  !  She  died  of 
system,  that's  all !  No  sparrow  ever  dared 
pick  up  crumbs  on  her  doorstep ;  no  blade 
of  grass  dared  to  grow  in  the  path ;  the 
clock  never  struck  twelve  or  dared  to  do  it 
till  her  dinner  was  on  the  table.  Her  hus- 
band was  the  hen-peckedest  man  I  ever 
see.!  He  dared  not  scrub  his  foot  on  the 
left  side  if  she  said  right  By  the  way  she 
was  mighty  down  on  women's  rights,  an' 
talked  a  sight  about  her  sphere,  but  ef  them 
women  as  lecture  can  make  a  hotter  place 
of  a  home  than  she  did,  I  pity  the  men 
folks,  that's  all ! 

Mary  was  a  delicate  little  thing,  willin' 
and  quick  to  learn  as  a  cricket,  but  she 
loved  to  get  green  stuff  in  the  woods,  an' 
spend  a  trifle  for  blue  ribbin  to  match  her 
eyes,  an'  she  Uked  to  read  a  bit  when  the 
work  was  done.^  You've  heard  tell  of  that 
man  who  killed  bis  enemy  by  makin'  his 
prison  walls  come  a  little  nearer  together 
each  day.  I  used  to  -shudder  over  that  in 
the  readin'  books.  Well,  that's  jest  what 
she  did.  with  Will's  yoang  wife.  Pressed  all 
the  life,  an'  love,  an'  warmth  out  of  her  by 
her  undertone  of  fussing  and  fault  finding  as 
the  juice  and  color  gets  pressed  out  of  a 
Spring  flower  in  a  book.  I  see  her  go  up 
to  old  Ma'am  the  first  night,  an'  put  up  her 
mouth  for  a  kiss,  an'  say  in  her  sweet  way, 

*  Mother,  I'm  only  going  to  keep  a  little 


bit  of  Will's  heart— It's  all  yours  yet,  and 
won't  you  love  me  a  little  for  loving  him.' 

'  I  don't  like  scenes,'  says  the  old  lady. 
*  Some  of  the  farm  hands  might  come  in — 
besides,  kissin's  deceitful  sence  Judas.' 

I  see  her  look  up  quick  an'  blush,  an' 
then  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  I  knew  she'd 
never  stand  her  ground. 

'  Mother,  what  does  make  3rou  work  and 
slave  so  ? '  said  Will  one  day  when  she  had 
been  up  to  her  ears  in  pig  work. 

'  Look  out  there  an'  ask  I ' 

There  in  the  shadow  of  the  lilac  bush  sat 
Mary,  coaxing  a  robin  to  eat  her  half  fin- 
ished cookie.  Her  book  was  upside  down 
on  the  grass,  and  her  hair  shone  like  gold 
when  a  stray  ray  fell  on  it  through  the 
leaves.  Will  looked  at  her  with  all  his  soul 
in  his  eyes. 

*  You've  married  a  child,  Will  Weston, 
an'  work's  got  to  come  out  of  somebody's 
bones.  May  as  well  be  mine  I  s'pose. 
Might's  well  keep  her  under  a  glass  case 
for  all  the  good  she  does  though  1 ' 

'Mother,  I  heard  her  ask  if  she  could 
help  you  I ' 

'Help  me!  Look  at  them  hands,  and 
and  not  a  care  on  her  mind  I  Where  would 
my  lard  go  to  if  I  left  her  to  watch  it ! ' 

'  Mother,  I  don't  want  to  find  fault,  but 
it  appears  to  me  if  you  valued  your  time  a 
cent  an  hour,  you  wouldn't  boil  down  them 
trimmings  to  save  a  pound  of  lard  !  'Taint 
a  payin'  operation.' 

Then  the  fire  burst  out 

'  You're  mighty  uppish  sence  you  lived 
on  love  an'  moonshine.  Who  puts  the 
bread  into  your  mouth,  I'd  like  to  know — 
you,  and  your  high  feeling  wife  ?  Didn't 
come,  I  s'pose  of  saving  a  pin  here  an'  a 
a  cent  there,  from  not  havin'  a  minute  I 
d>uld  call  my  own,  and  puttin'  my  very 
blood  and  bones  into  this  &rm,  that  you 
and  your  lady  wife  might  have  plenty,  and 
this  is  all  I  get  for  it.' 

' "  Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cum- 
min, and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law — judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,"' 
solemnly  repeated  Master  Will.  *  Mother, 
I'm  firee  to  say  I'd  give  all  you  ever  did  for 
me,  an'  all  you'll  ever  leave  me,  ef  you'd 
given  me  one  kind  word  a  day  along  with 
the  rest  of  it!' 
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•Words  is  cheap,'  says  she,  'they  don't 
make  the  pot  boil ! ' 

You  see  it  cut  her  up  to  have  him  quote 
Scripter  agin  her,  for  she  prided  herself  she 
was  a  respectable  church  member. 

'Till  I  knew  Mary,*  says  Will,  goin' 
straight  on,  *  I  never  knew  what  true  wo- 
manhood was.  Kindness  an'  love,  an'  a 
heart  alive  to  everything  good  and  pure 
don't  cost  red  cents,  perhaps,  but  they're 
an  life's  got  of  value,  for  the  rest  don't 
amount  to  shucks  without  'em.  That's  the 
long  and  short  of  it ;  and  I  wouldn't  give 
Mary's  little  finger  for  a  dozen  model  house- 
keepers. She  won't  keep  a  house  but  a 
home.* 

By-and-by  a  little  boy  came,  as  pretty  as 
a  pink  and  as  sweet.  Thinks  I,  now  Mary 
will  have  a  comfort.  I  took  up  her  first 
cup  of  tea. 

*  Isn't  it  a  fine  one,  Letty  ? '  says  she,  an' 
she  looked  so  young  I  couldn't  help  crying 
over  her  a  bit 

*  It's  a  beauty,'  says  I,  *  an'  now  I  hope 
you'll  have  better  times.' 

*  Oh,.  Letty ! '  says  she,  sitting  right  up 
in  bed,  *  do  you  think  they  will  love  me  now 
really?' 

But  they  didn't— that  is,  j^  didn't,  for 
the  old  man  was  a  cipher,  and  looked  on 
Mary  as  a  man  would  if  a  sunbeam  should 
suddenly  break  through  his  roof  when  his 
doors  and  windows  had  been  shut  all  his 
life.  I've  Seen  him  just  sit  and  look  at  her 
when  he  smoked  his  pipe  evenings,  for  that 
was  all  the  comfort  he  ever  had,  his  pipe, 
and  even  that  his  wife  made  him  smoke  up 
chimney  for  fear  of  blackin'  the  walls. 

If  things  was  bad  before,  they  was  ten 
times  worse  afterwards.  Mary  couldn't 
have  a  word  to  say  about  her  own  baby. 
It  was  nag,  nag,  fh)m  momin'  to  night. 
Twas  just  whippin'  the  mother  over  the 
baby's  back. 

'Grandma  pities  baby,'  the  old  woman 
would  say,  *  mamma  can  read  poetry  very 
well,  but  what  does  she  know  about  nurs- 
ing? There,  now,  Mary  you've  got  my 
shawl  round  him  ! ' 

'I  found  it  upstairs  among  the  old 
clothes,'  said  Mary  meekly.  *  I  thought  it 
was  thrown  aside ! ' 

<  Did  you  think  we  were  rich  ?    I  don't 


know  as  I  ever  gave  any  body  occasion  to 
think  so !  Now  we've  got  two  more  mouths 
to  feed  I  guess  we'll  hfv  to  save.  'Taint 
everybody  as  is  fistcultied  either !  No  dan- 
ger but  Will  will  do  his  part  though ! ' 

Well,  I  always  said  nobody  that  wasn't 
tough  as  an  elephant  could  stand  it  in  that 
house  !  People  got  to  sayin'  to  Will,  *  Mrs. 
Weston  is  better,  I  hope,'  or 'Does  your  wife 
find  the  spring  weather  agrees  with  her  ? ' 
an'  all  the  time  I  could  see  her  pinin'  away, 
for  Master  Will  was  a  good  common  sort 
of  man  that  went  to  his  day's  work  an'  did 
n't  know — what  man  ever  did — how  one  wo- 
man can  (brment  another  when  she  wants 
to.  He  trusted  his  mother's  faculty,  he  be- 
lieved in  his  wife's  goodness,  an'  because 
'his  mother  kept  dingin'  it  in  his  ears  came 
to  think  Mary  was  a  sweet  little  woman 
without  go-ahead  or  gumption,  but  what 
did  that  matter  so  long  as  there  was  his 
mother  to  manage  for  them.  An'  he  wanted 
a  wife  for  love,  he  said.  But  you  see  Mary 
knew  it,  an'  a  wife's  mighty  tender  about 
a  man's  respect  ef  she  loves  him.  If  Mary 
had  been  a  match  for  old  Madam  'twould 
have  been  hammer  an'  tongs,  an'  in  the  end 
she  might  ha'  got  her  rights,  but  all  her 
lady-like  ways  was  lost  on  the  old  woman. 
She  resented  it  that  Will  should  bring  her 
a  fine  lady  instead  of  a  gal  like  Sairy  Lunt 
that  could  do  a  days  churning  before  break- 
fast. An'  then  Mary  wouldn't  answer  back 
except  when  little  Willie  was  the  to-do. 

'  Let  the  youngster  alone,  mother,'  says 
Will  one  Christmas  eve  when  it  happened 
to  fall  on  Sunday.  '  God  lets  the  grass- 
hoppers play,  an'  why  shouldn't  children,  ef 
'//>  Sunday?' 

*  'Twant  the  way  I  brought  up  my  chil- 
dren. But  you've  thrown  your  religion 
away  along  of  everything  else  ! ' 

'What  do  you  mean,  mother?  Speak 
out!' 

'  The  Bible  used  to  be  good  enough  in 
my  time,  but  now  it's  Emerson,  and  Tran- 
scendentalism, an'  all  the  stuff  I  see  you 
an'  Mary  readin'  together.  Moonshine 
porridge  for  love-sick  babies  I  I've  heard 
tell  of  them  folks  at  Brook  Farm.  Not  one 
of  them  would  do  a  washin'  I  reckon  ! ' 

'  Mother,  I  don't  Uke  it  that  Christ  did 
carpentering  after  he  had  his  call  to  preach 
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but  that  don'tN  say  he  was  above  it.  For 
my  part  I  think  God  wants  us  to  work  for 
him  any  way  we  can.  So  to  begin  with, 
I'm  goin'  to  put  a  load  of  wood  on  the  new 
wagon,  an'  dump  it  under  Widder  Wright's 
window.' 

*  Ef  Silas  Wright  hadn't  been  a  shiftless 
fooi,  he  might  have  left  his  widder  fore- 
handed. I  don't  know  as  Tm  called  on  to 
fill  up  his  gaps  ! ' 

<  It  snows,  husband,'  says  Mary  ner- 
vously.   *  Don't  be  gone  long.' 

Full  of  his  whim,  Master  Will  didn't  no- 
tice that  his  wife's  eyes  were  unusually 
bright  and  her  hands  burning. 

*  You  keep  that  child  up  beyond  every- 
thing, Mary,'  snapped  the  old  woman,  pun- 
ishing the  wife  for  the  husband's  folly  as  * 
she  called  it.  Who'd  a  given  me  a  load  o' 
wood,  I  wonder,  ei  I'd  frozen.  The  lame 
an'  the  lazy  1 ' 

*  Mother,  will  Santa  Claus  come  down 
chimney  ? ' 

*  I  can't  just  tell  dear,  how  he  will  come,* 
sighed  Mary  dropping  a  tear  on  the  child's 
golden  head.  *•  But  Will  can  hang  his  stock- 
ing up— such  a  pretty  ose  with  stripes  1 
There'll  be  a  ball  and  a  top—' 

*Are  you    sure,    mother,  a  truly  top? 
'Siah  says  Santa  Claus  only  puts  in  stones 
lor   naughty  boys.     Have   I   been  goodj' 
mother?'  anxiously. 

'  Yes,  dear.  I  think  Sailta  Claus  will  see 
the  little  striped  stocking,  I  feel  sure  he 
will  bring  the  top,'  said  Mary,  remembering 
how  it  laid  in  tissue  paper  in  a  corner  of 
her  bureau  drawer. 

*  I  never  could  see  how  a  Christian  wo- 
man could  tell  such  lies.' 

The  old  woman  rattled  her  needles ;  Will 
had  taken  his  own  way  in  spite  of  her. 

*  Take  care,  mother,  what  you  say,'  said 
Mary  rising  to  her  feet  with  flashing  eyes. 
*  I'll  not  be  charged  with  a  lie  before  my 
own  child ! ' 

<  I  shall  speak  in  my  own  house,  and  I 
say  it  is  a  burning  shame  to  put  such  stuff 
into  a  child's  head.  And  I  for  one  won't 
countenance  it  I  We  came  of  good  old 
Puritan  stock  an'  hated  a  Popisher  like 
pis  on.  Why  my  father  always  prayed 
standing  up  lest  he  should  give  in  to  Popish 
ways,  and  here  be  you  bringing  in  your 


green  stuff,  an'  carols,  an*  what-ye-call-ems 
just  like  a  'Piscopal.  No,  what's  good 
enough  for  my  children,  is  good  enough  for 
my  grandchildren.  I'll  have  no  stockings 
hung  up  to  shame  the  child's  honest 
race.' 

*  Granny !  granny,  I  want  my  stocking,' 
screamed  the  child,  with  a  vague  fear  that 
Santa  Claus  would  forget  him.  I  caught 
him  in  my  arms  and  carried  him  screaming 
up  stairs.  Mar}'  followed  with  a  white,  set 
face  that  scared  me ;  her  eyes  were  burn- 
ing and  she  kept  locking  and  unlocking  her 
hands.  But  she  rocked  and  comforted  Wil- 
lie, tucked  in  the  clothes,  and  promised 
certain  sure  he  should  have  the  stocking  in 
the  morning.  Then  she  caught  sight  of 
me,  for  I  stood  there  like  a  post,  I  was  that 
sorry  for  her. 

*Oh!  Letty!  Letty!' 

Well  she  cried,  and  cried.  'Twas  queer 
work  for  an  old  maid  as  never  had  chick  or 
child,  and  whose  heart  had  got  as  dried  up 
as  the  pumpkin  in  the  garret;  (for  that 
matter  everything  did  dry  up  in  that  bouse) 
but  I  felt  like  a  mother  to  the  pocr  thing. 

*0h!  Letty!  they  will  sUal  my  child's 
heart.  Oh  1  Letty  I  must  go !  Sometimes 
I'm  sure  I  shall  run  away  I  •  I  could  go, 
Letty,  I  could  take  the  child  and  go  out 
into  the  wide  world  rather  than  have  him 
hear  a  word  against  his  mother.  So  let 
them  take  care  what  they  do  ! ' 

She  stood  up  with  burning  cheeks  and 
thrust  me  from  her,  as  if  in  that  gesture 
she  would  defy  the  world.  Then  she  broke 
down  again. 

*  Oh !  Letty,  Letty,  they  make  me  so 
wicked.  My  pretty  boy,  and  he  will  have 
no  Christmas ! ' 

I  remember  that  night  like  yesterday.  I 
set  the  lamp  on  the  bureau  and  decided  to 
sleep  in  the  cot  bed,  where  I  could  have  an 
eye  to  Mary.  I'd  seen  a  deal  o'  sickness^ 
and  I  felt  fever  in  my  bones.  I  slept  queer 
that  night.  You've  heard  tell  o'  sleep 
walkers,  'twasn't  exactly  like  that,  but  more 
like  what  folks  call  second  sight.  .  I  know 
now  I  saw  what  I  saw  with  my  eyes  shut. 
About  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  saw  Marj- 
get  up  and  wake  the  child. 

*  Willie  must  get  up  very  softly,  it  might 
scare  Santa  Claus  you  know.' 
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*  Does  Santa  Claus  come  in  the  night, 
mother?' 

*  Yes,  deary,  "  while  shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night."  * 

*  What  must  I  get  up  for,  mother  ?  * 

*  To  find  Christmas,  they  keep  it  so  cold 
it  can't  come  here.  But  mamma  and  Willie 
will  find  It.  Oh  yes  !  I  know  a  fine  place 
where  we  will  sit  and  wait.' 

Softly  the  little  fellow  put  his  bare  feet 
out  of  bed. 

*  Will  will  want  his'  striped  stockings. 
Ha  !  ha  !  I  guess  they  will  laugh  to  see  how 
big  WilPs  stocking  will  be  !  * 

Wrapped  in  an  old  shawl  she  folded  the 
child  to  her  breast,  no  covering  on  the 
poor  little  feet,  nothing  but  an  old  dress 
upon  herself.  I  felt  something  flit  by  me, 
then  I  sat  up  wide  awake.  I  caught  one 
glimpse  of  Mary  gliding  down  the  kitchen 
stairs.  In  another  instant  I  was  shaking 
Master  Will. 

*  Mary's  gone  !  run  away  !  quick  ! '  and 
then  in  my  night-dress  dashed  after  her.  I 
feared  the  river. 

But  she  made  for  the  common.  She 
seemed  to  have  an  idea  it  was  the  plain 

*  where  shepherds  watched  their  flocks,  all 
seated  on  the  ground.'    An'  sure  enough, 

*  the  angel  of  the  Lord '  did  come  down  for 
her.  In  that  mad  race,  a  race  I  never  got 
over,  I  learned  how  much  I  loved  poor 
Will's  wife.  A  quarter  hour,  a  quarter 
mile,  and  yet  an  age  of  agony.  That  night 
whitened  Will's  hair,  and  bowed  him  like 
an  old  man.  He  never  picked  up  after  it. 
But  we  brought  her  home,  at  first  strug- 
gling wildly,  and  then  moaning  in  Will's 
arms  for  Christmas,  a  happy  Christmas  for 
Will. 

*  Mother,  this  is  your  work,'  said  the 
wretched  man.  *  Take  care  of  her,  for  I 
solemnly  swear  if  she  dies,  you  shall  see 
my  face  no  more  forever  ! ' 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  she  got  well, 
or  failin'  that,  of  la^t  words,  but  that's  story 
book  fashion.  Things  mostly  turn  out  bad 
in  real  life.  She  died  stupid,  never  looked 
up  dr  spoke  to  Will  or  the  child.  Then 
Master  Will  with  his  own  hands  dressed 
her,  combed  out  her  long  golden  hair,  cried 
over  her  like  a  baby,  kissed  her,  and  left 
the  house.    They  never  saw  him  afterward. 


Then  the  old  woman  came  under  convic- 
tion. 

*  Who  says  it's  my  fault,  who  dares  say 
it's  my  fault  .^' 

*  I  don't  know,  Liddy,  I  don't  know,'  and 
the  old  man's  weak  hands  shook  over  the 
coffiri.  *  Maybe  we've  been  a  bit  too  fond 
o'  money  gettin !  'Twas  cold  here  for 
young  blood.  I'm  afraid  the  cold  struck  in, 
struck  in,  Liddy  I ', 

Well,  she  wasn't  the  worst  woman  after 
all.  She'd  hang  over  a  sick  bed,  and  was 
a  master  hand  at  broths,  but  she'd  give  a 
good  pail  of  milk  and  then  Icick  it  over — 
feed  you  with  roast  beef  and  beat  you  with 
the  spit.  Folks  are  folksy.  Something 
like  preserves.  Some  run  clear  at  the  first 
boil  and  others  need  a  deal  of  skimming." 

Letty  leaned  both  arms  on  the  gate  post, 
lost  in  a  contemplation  of  life  from  her  phil- 
osophical standpoint. 

"But  Letty,"  said  I,  "did  you  never  see 
him  again.  Will's  father  ?  " 

"Bless  your  heart,  yes.  I  said  tA^y 
never  did.  Why,  he  hired  me  a  cottage 
down  to  Marblehead  yonder,  and  put  me 
and  the  child  into  it.  He;  took  to  going  of! 
in  the  fishing  smacks.  You  see  he  hadn't 
no  trade,  an'  no  heart  to  learn  one,  and  he 
loved  the  wild  roving  life.  He'd  a  spice  of 
learning  afore  Mary  died,  but  after,  he  stiid 
there  wasn't  no  God,  and  no  religion.  Re- 
ligion was  too  respectable  for  him.  He'd 
had  piety  and  respectability  enough  to  last 
his  life.  And  he  did  take  to  going  with 
the  roughest  set.  "Lucky  Bill"  they  called 
him  among  the  fishermen  and  he  lived 
mostly  among  them  rough  as  the  next  one. 

'Twas  tough  living  down  there  in  the 
suburbs  of  Marblehead.  Fisherman's  wages 
aint  much  at  best,  and  Will  had  a  trick  of 
giving  away  half  of  his'n.  He  went  clean 
crazy  on  Christmas,  married  all  the  widders 
and  fathered  all  the  orphans.  Mayl^e  'twas 
remembering  Mary,  and  that  awful  Christ- 
mas gone  by. 

Well,  old  Parson  Thaxter  used  to  say 
there  was  a  vis  and  a  visit,  a  visitation  and 
a  sore  visitation,  and  mine  came  at  last. 
One  day  Will  came  in  madder'n  a  March 
hare.  'Twas  cold  as  Greenland,  the  whole 
neck  frozen  over.  *  I've  jest  heard  the 
stiffest  piece  of  rascality,  Letty,'  says  he. 
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*  Cap'n  Sayles — Deacon  o*  your  church, 
aint  he  ?  Well,  he's  cut  up  the  meanest 
caper.    What  dye  think  of  that  ?  * 

*  I  don't  think  nothing  of  it,*  says  I.  We 
can't  live  on  other  folks  fEiilings.  Much  as 
I  can  do  to  take  care  of  myself.' 

'  Most  of  you  church  folks  thinks  so,' 
says  he,  *  leastways  Cap'n  Sayles  did.  You 
get  your  through  tickets  t«  heaven  by  ex- 
press, and  what  do  you  care  about  the  poor 
devils  that  get  picked  up  by  the  accommo- 
dation trains  ? ' 

I  didn't  dispute  him,  for  I  saw  he  was  on 
his  high  horse.  After  awhile  it  all  came 
out.  You  see  those  fishing  boats  mostly 
take  along  a  raw  hand,  a  new  apprentice 
like.  What  they  get  depends  on  how 
smart  and  how  lucky  they  are.  One  fish  in 
so  many  goes  to  the  Cap'n  and  one  in  so 
many  to  the  boy ;  though  for  that  matter 
it's  so  with  the  men  too  in  cod-fishing. 
The  day's  catch  is  counted,  and  the  boy 
cuts  a  piece  ofifthe  tail  to  mark  his.  The 
Cap'n's  marked  with  two  cuts.  There'd 
been  a  boy  along  the  last  summer  that  Will 
took  a  special  fancy  to.  A  widowed  mother 
and  hump-backed  sister  to  help.  Will 
threw  many  a  fish  over  into  the  boy's  lap, 
and  he  expected  to  have  something  hand- 
some the  end  of  the  season.  WeU,  it 
turned  out  Cap'n  Sayles  had  been  at  odd 
times  and  put  his  mark  on  more  n  his  share 
of  the  catch. 

'  Which  I  call  a  plaguey  mean  job,'  said 
Will.  '  I  only  found  out  to-day  what  he'd 
been  up  to.  Bob  felt  so  bad.  His  sum- 
mer's work  only  paid  rent  and  store  bills, 
an'  he  was  reckoning  on  a  Christmas  gown 
for  that  sister  of  his.  It  all  comes  of  going 
out  with  Salem  cap'ns.  Why  can't  folks 
slick  to  honest  Marblehead  men  /say  I ' 

After  that  he  smoked  awhile.  He'd 
picked  up  that  along  of  his  other  vagabond 
ways.  He  watched  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  his  mouth  a  spell,  and  then, 

'Letty,  s'posin'  I  was  to  take  some  oi 
that  money  out  of  the  Bank,  would  you 
think  I  was  robbing  the  younker  and  you  ? ' 

*  It's  your  own.  Master  Will,'  says  I. 

*  In  a  way,  yes ;  it's  for  Will.  Mary  be- 
longed to  the  educated  class.  She'd  never 
forgive  me  it  I  didn't  give  her  boy  one. 
Msdce  him  a  gentleman — college — and  all 


that    I  never  mean  to  save  money  except 
for  that,  but  seem's  if  I  can't  have  Bob  dis- 
appointed.' 
*No,  WilL' 

*  To-morrow's  Christmas  I  I  must  get 
over  the  Neck  to-night  I  guess  I'll  start, 
the  ice'U  bear.' 

*It's  risky,  I'm  afraid.  Will,'  says  I. 
'Don't  start  to  come  back  after  dark — 
there's  so  many  eel  holes.'  Somehow  I  felt 
uncommonly  solemnized  about  his  going. 

'  Letty,'  coming  back  when  he  had  put 
on  his  overcoat  and  mittens,  '  I  mayn't  be 
back  till  after  dark.  Stufi  WUl's  stockings 
weU,  Letty?' 

*  Yes,  Will.' 

<  I  think  she'd  approve,  Mary,  you  know, 
she'd  want  the  poor  thing  happy  even  if  it 
took  a  few  dollars  from  Will.  Somehow  I 
think  a  sight  of  Mary  to-night  I  can  just 
see  her  almost ! ' 

I  thought  I  should  scream.  He  hadn't 
mentioned  Mary's  name  for  two  years.  I 
felt  the  cold  chills  run  down  my  back,  for  I 
knew  something  would  happen  to  him. 
But  if  I'd  a  said  so,  he'd  only  laughed,  and 
gone  the  more,  so  I  said  again,  *  Yes,  WilL* 

*  Letty,'  passing  his  hand  over  hb  eyes, 
'when  a  man  goes  out  into  the  fogs  on  the 
Banks,  and  the  northeast  storms  that  beat 
off  the  Cape,  he  can't  help  thinking  sunny 
days  when  he's  round  lazy  on  the  decks — 
what  if  there  should  come  a  last  fog  or  a 
last  storm,— and  if  it  proves  so  Letty,  I 
know  you'll  be  good  to  Will.  Give  him  an 
education  if  you  can,  but  don't  make  him  a 
pious  milksop.  Teach  him  to  pray  with 
his  hands  Letty,  to  pray  with  his  hands. 
Where  is  the  younker  now  ?' 

He  glanced  out  at  the  window  where  the 
boy  was  busy  with  his  sled.  '  How  red  his 
cheeks  are,  Letty !  Poor  Bob !  Poor  little 
girl  I  S'posin'  'twas  Will  now  couldn't 
have  a  Christmas.  Hang  Cap'n  Sayles ! 
It's  the  old  story — mint,  anise,  cummin! 
Save  here,  scrape  there  I  *  Letty,'  fiercely, 
*  whatever  you  do  or  don't  do,  teach  Will 
to  hate  money  I ' 

I  made  the  house  gay  that  night  as  Mas- 
ter Will  liked  to  see  it  No  stinting  in 
light  or  fire,  no  end  to  nuts,  pop-corn,  and 
goodies.  I  made  the  child  put  his  two 
hands  together  after  he'd  hung  up  a  big 
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sock  for  his  father,  and  put  my  unspoken 
dread  into  the  prayer  I  made  him  pray. 
Spite  o'  myself^  I  couldn't  help  laughin'  to 
see  what  that  little  tyke  put  into  that  sock. 
A  big  pop-corn  ball  with  all  the  outside 
bitten  off;  the  ten  cents  Td  given  him  used 
up  into  penny  toys,  some  sugar,  some 
wooden ;  and  last,  a  new  pipe  with  a  grin- 
ning £ice.  Would  the  father's  hand  ever^ 
empty  that  sock !  The  hours  went  by  — 
twelve — one — ^two  o'clock,  it  might  have 
been  watch  night,  the  way  I  prayed  and 
waited,  and  when  I  see  the  first  streak  in 
the  east,  I  knew  the  good  Lord  had  given 
Will  Weston  a  better  Christmas  present 
than  even  little  Will's  ;  I  knew  that  he  and 
Mary  were  keepin'  Christmas  eve  together. 
For  nothin'  but  the  treacherous  ice  would 
have  kept  hunch-backed  Katy  out  of  her 
Christmas  Irock. 

Well,  they  found  him  when  the  ice  broke 
up  a  week  or  so  later.  No  need  for  the 
neighbors  to  rush  in  and  tell  me,  '  Lucky 
Bill's  found,  he's  found ! '  I  knew  it  that 
Christmas  eve,  in  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night  An'  he  died  like  a  man,  brave 
hearted,  and  big  hearted  as  a  child  'Twas 
only  when  they  brought  him  home  from  the 
coroner's  'quest,  an'  Cap'n  Sayles  stalked  in 
knid  an'  exhortive,  with, '  my  friends,  this 
is  a  Providence  to  us  all,"  that  I  broke 
down.    I  looked  him  square  in  the  foce. 


*  He  was  a  better  man  than  you,'  says  I. 
*  He  didn't  rob  widows  and  orphans  ! ' 

*  We're  all  under  wrath  by  nature,'  says 
he  like  oil,  *  nevertheless  we  know  our 
friend  was  a  scoffer  at  religion.  The  Lord 
have  mercy  on  him.' 

Then  I  flared  up.  He'd  been  class 
leader  to  me  off  an'  on  for  six  year,  but  I 
screamed  out : 

'  A  scoffer  at  religion  !  Look  in  his  hand, 
look  in  his  hand  ! '  for  I  had  caught  sight 
between  the  clenched  fingers  of  the  roll  of 
bills  that  was  to  buy  Katy's  Christmas 
dress.  And  then  I  told  the  whole  story  to 
them  alL  They  never  could  open  that 
clenched  hand  an'  tlie  bills  was  buried  with 
him. 

Well,  the  good  Book  says,  we  brought 
nothin'  into  the  world,  an'  we  can  carry 
nothin'  out.  But  I'm  certain  sure  Master 
Will  took  that  money  with  him  into  the 
kingdom." 

Letty  put  her  gray  head  down  on  the 
gate  post  and  sobbed.  By-and-by  I  touched 
her  arm. 

'<  Letty,  I  want  to  know  what  became  of 
the  Captain.  Did  they  tar  and  feather 
him?" 

"  He  ?  Oh !  he  never  got  another  crew 
in  Marblehead,  that's  alL" 

Jifaty  C,  Pickham. 


Near  the  Beloved  One. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    GCETHS. 

I  think  of  thee, 
When  in  the  deep  blue  sea,  the  golden  sunbeams  stream ; 

I  think  of  thee. 
When  in  the  fountains  clear,  the  yellow  moonbeams  gleam. 

I  see  thee. 
When  clouds  of  dust  arise,  upon  the  distant  ways ; 

In  the  dark  night, 
When  on  his  weary  way,  the  trembling  traveller  strays. 

I  hear  thee, 
When  with  deep  dull  roaring,  the  waves  arise  at  will ; 

In  the  still  woods. 
There  go  I  oft  to  list,  when  all  is  calm  and  stilL 

I  am  with  thee. 
Thou  mayst  be  hx  away,  yet  thou  art  to  me  near, 
The  sun  sinks  low, 
The  stars  shine  bright  and  clear,  I  would  that  thou  wert  here. 
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MRS.  WILKINS  and  I  generally 
spend  the  summer  in  the  country — 
that  is,  she  does,  and  I  profess  to  do  the 
same  ;  but  most  of  my  time  is  passed  in  the 
rail-cars,  or  on  board  steamboats,  to  the 
neglect  of  my  business,  and  the  severe  tan- 
ning of  my  face  and  neck ;  the  skin  of  which 
will,  I  sometimes  think,  be  fit  for  the  shoe- 
maker before  the  season  is  ovei.  *Tis  true, 
as  the  eccentric  preacher  of  our  "sister 
city  "  says  of  his  townsmen,  I  do  "  go  home 
to  roost " — ^that  is  to  the  place  I  call  by  that 
name  during  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year,  which  is,  of  course,  wherever  Ange- 
lina may  have  pitched  her  tent ;  for  "  home 
is  where  the  heart  is,"  though  I  often  find 
it  hard  to  make  mine  there.  My  heart  is 
with  Angelina,  still  I  cannot  reconcile  my- 
seit  to  the  strange  substitutes  for  home 
that  she  not  only  endures,  but  seems  to  find 
so  much  pleasure  in. 

When  one  has  a  roomy  and  convenient 
house  in  the  city,  in  an  airy  situation,  and 
every  thing  to  make  life  comfortable,  /  can- 
not see  the  advantage  of  shutting  one's  self 
in  a  small,  inconvenient  apartment,  in  a 
fashionable  hotel,  where  you  can't  open 
your  door  without  finding  yourself  in  s(h 
ciety  immediately ;  or,  taking  up  your  abode 
in  a  farmhouse,  where,  though  you  may 
have  space  enough,  you  are  deprived  of 
most  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  country, 

Angelina  thinks  I  am  utterly  devoid  of 
poetry,  and  calls  me  Goth,  Vandal,  Hot- 
tentot and  every  other opprobious  title  that' 
affection  does  not  forbid.  She  certainly  is 
not — I  mean  devoid  of  poetry — if  choosing 
her  home  for  the  summer  by  the  location 
and  outward  appearance  of  the  house  is  any 
proof  of  the  fact ;  for  one  season  she  made 
her  selection  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  its  reminding  her  of  the  lines, 

'*  Tbe  tendrils  of  a  purple  vine 
Around  our  rustic  porch  shaU  twine." 

She  went  to  look  at  the  place  on  the 
mere  strength  of  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment, and  wrote  to  me  for  my  decision — 
a  form  she  always  goes  through  with, 
though  she  knows  my  invariable  answer, — 
"  As  you  please,  my  dear."    But  as  her  de- 


scription of  place  and  people  was  confined 
mostly  to  the  quotation  just  given,  and  to 
the  statement  that  the  proprietor  was  a 
clergyman,  it  may  be  seen  I  had  little  to 
found  an  opinion  upon. 

I  am  not  trying  to  make  myself  out  the 
most  yielding  of  husbands ;  but,  as  I  am 
not  willing  to  run  around  looking  up  a  sum- 
mer home  each  year,  it  is  but  just  I  should 
leave  all  to  my  wife,  who  so  freely  per- 
forms this  labor,  and  her  accounts  never 
give  me  much  more  idea  of  what  I  wish  to 
know  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  And 
besides,  Goth  and  Vandal  as  I  am,  I  can- 
not be  supposed  capable  of  judging  of  the 
merits  of  a  country  home,  and  I  would 
much  rather  Angelina  should  be  pleased. 

We  did  spend  the  summer  at  B ^  be- 
neath the  rustic  porch  and  purple  vine  of 
the  clergyman,  but  Angelina  concluded 
some  time  before  we  lefl,  not  to  go  again 
next  year.  When  we  arrived,  I  told  her  I 
did  not  think  the  Wisteria  was  much  hand- 
somer than  ours,  which  provoked  a  little 
lectiu-e,  though  she  did  not  exactly  see  the 
point  of  my  remark.  I  found  she  had  not 
seen  our  host  when  there  before,  having 
made  all  her  arrangements  with  his  wife  ; 
he  being  absent  from  home  "  on  a  tower," 
as  the  old  lady  said.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
return  till  the  night  of  our  arrival,  after  we 
h^d  retired  to  our  apartment.  However, 
we  found  him  in  the  breakfast  room  next 
morning  ready  to  receive  us ;  and  I  must 
own  I  did  feel  sorry  for  Angelina,  when  in- 
troduced to  our  minister,  for  I  saw  by  her 
flushed  face  how  she  was  feeling.  1  don't 
know  whether  she  expected  him  to  read 
family  prayers  in  gown  and  surpLce — she 
had,  without  knowing,  confidently  assumed 
him  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England — but 
she  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  the  coat- 
less  form  and  nude  teet  of  the  reverend 
gentleman.  'Tis  true  his  shirt  was  very 
white,  and  his  blue  cotton  trousers,  turned 
up  carefully  from  the  ankle,  were  spotlessly 
neat  Nor  was  his  extempore  and  truly 
Methodistical  prayer — ^for  he  was  of  "  that 
persuasion  "—just  what  Angelina  had  ex- 
pected. Still  it  was  fervent,  and  inspired 
us  with  respect  for  the  speaker,  notwith- 
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standing  its  innocence  of  all  adherence  to 
the  Queen's  English. 

We  never  said  much  upon  the  subject  of 
our  minister,  for  I  found  it  not  agreeable 
to  my  wife ;  but  I  could  not  resist  occa- 
sionally telling  our  friends,  after  our  return 
home,  that  we  had  spent  the  summer  in 
the  family  of  a  clergyman. 

As  I  was  saying,  Angelina  did  not  care 
to  go  to  B again,  but  gave  as  her  rea- 
son the  want  of  some  domestic  convenien- 
ces, that  she  deemed  necessary  for  herself 
and  the  children.  One  in  particular  was 
the  great  scarcity  of  water,  or  more  properly 
the  difficulty  of  getting  it,  and  the  very 
limited  idea  our  host  and  hostess  seemed 
to  have  of  our  requirements  for  bathing. 
A  two  quart  pitcher  and  a  couple  of  towels 
were  all  the  conveniences  in  that  line  which 
awaited  us — Angelina,  five  children,  nurse 
and  myself— on  our  arrival.  Our  immod- 
erate use  of  water  so  surprised  our  hostess 
that  she  could  not  always  refrain  from 
speaking.  One  morning,  on  coming  into 
the  nursery  where  the  nurse  was  about 
bathing  the  baby,  she  exclaimed,  ^^Dew  tell 
\i  you  take  a  quart  of  water  to  that  child ! " 
Angelina,  as  too  often  happened  before, 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  pails  and  portable 
bath  tubs  of  no  use  at  home,  and  too  cum- 
bersome to  carry  with  us  if  they  had  been. 
I  think  she  did  occasionally  pine  ior  the 
Croton,  though  she  was  too  wise  to  say  so. 
I  know  /  did  when  the  mercury  stood  at 
ninety,  as  happened  several  times  that  sum- 
mer. 

Speaking  of  heat  reminds  me  of  the  night 
of  our  arrival — a  melting  evening — and  the 
lovely  feather  beds  in  waiting  for  us,  and 
the  turmoil  and  astonishment  we  caused  in 
asking  to  have  them  put  beneath  the  straw 
ones,  which  they  used  only  as  foundations. 
I  brought  a  mattress  from  home  the  next 
week,  and  I  think  Angelina  did  not  object, 
though  she  "  left  it  entirely  to  my  judg- 
ment^^  The  children  slept  too  roundly  to 
have  any  opinions  on  the  subject 

The  following  summer  we  went  to  the 
sea-side,  Angelina  thinking  it  would  save 
much  trouble  to  make  use  of  the  one  great 
bathing  tub  always  at  band,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  good  for  the  children  to  have 
sea-air.    We  went  to  a  hotel,  and  as  we 


were  among  the  earliest  visitors,  we  had  a 
very  quiet  and  pleasant  time  at  first.  It 
was  well  conducted,  and  we  had  everything 
we  requiied,  and  I  was  constantly  called 
upon  to  bear  evidence  to  the  delights  of 
country  lite.  I  did  so,  though  not  unquali- 
fiedly. I  had  at  that  time  allowed  myself  a 
few  weeks  holiday  and  enjoyed  it,  though 
to  tell  the  truth  I  did  get  a  little  tired  of 
bathing.  Nurse  was  required  to  confine 
the  children's  house-bathing  to  face  and 
hands,  their  daily  ablutions  being  scrupu- 
lously taken  in  the  surf,  on  the  score  of 
health.  She  foynd  her  task  no  sinecure, 
for  between  the  fears  of  our  two  little  ones, 
and  the  venturesomeness  of  the  older  chil- 
dren, her  hands  were  over-full,  and  papa 
had  to  come  to  the  rescue  ;  so  that  by  the 
time  I  had  coaxed  and  dipped  one  party, 
and  given  the  other — including  Angelinia — 
a  swimming  lesson,  I  had  had  bathing 
enough  for  one  day. 

If  it  were  not  for  hurting  her  feelings,  I 
should  say  my  wife  was  the  most  difficult 
scholar  I  had  to  manage ;  for  having  all 
her  life  acted  upon  the  principH  of  the  old 
lady  who  told  her  grandson  "  never  to  go 
near  the  water  till  he  knew  how  to  swim," 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  teich  her  A. 
She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the 
sand  and  letting  the  water  dash  over  her,  or 
as  I  told  her,  taking  a  sand  bath,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  convince  her  that  she  could  not 
swim  while  touching  bottom.  She  did 
however,  after  she  once  learned  A.,  greatly 
improve  in  the  Neptunian  art  —  thanks 
doubtless  to  her  skilful  teacher, 

I  gained  considerable  strength  during  my 
sojourn  at  the  sea-side,  but  did  not  feel 
very  sorry  when  my  holiday  was  over ;  for 
I  became  almost  as  tired  of  the  everlasting 
sand  as  a  city  friend  of  mine,  who  removed 
to  the  country,  once  did  of  "  the  everlasting 
green."  I  think  I  should  not  have  been  so 
wearied  if  I  could  have  read  as  much  as  I 
had  hoped,  but  my  experience  in  the  coun-* 
try  has  not  been  favorable  to  study.  I 
took  a  number  of  books,  hoping  for  better 
success  this  time,  but  somehow  there 
seemed  no  opportunity  for  reading.  The 
nursery  being  next  our  room,  I  could  ac- 
complish little  till  the  children  were  dressed 
and  down  stairs ;  then,  their  bathing  time 
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came  very  soon  after  breakfiut— at  least  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  though  Angelina  said  she 
always  allowed  an  hoar  and  a  half  for  diges- 
tion. Then,  after  I  returned  to  the  house 
I  always  found  a  little  fresh  water  rinse 
necessary  before  completing  my  toilet  for 
dinner.  We  dined  at  one,  and  after  that 
time  it  was  so  hot  in  our  apartments  that 
the  parlor  or  piazzas  were  my  only  resort 
Here,  alas!  one  could  read  but  little. 
There  was  some  one  always  ready  to  talk, 
and  not  only  ready,  but  determined  to  but- 
ton-hole me  at  all  hazards. 

^Tis  not  in  my  nature  to  be  utterly  rude 
to  those  I  am  thrown  in  the  way  of,  and  / 
have  never  found  it  possible  to  read  while 
residing  in  a  hotel  or  boarding  house,  with- 
out being  so.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
is  something  particularly  inviting  to  con- 
versation in  my  appearance,  or  what  it  is ; 
but  as  sure  as  I  came  in  sight,  there  was 
some  one  to  nab  me.  I  often  came  down 
stairs  with  book  in  hand,  reading  or  pre- 
tending to  do  so,  and  so  absorbed  as  to 
tumble  over  anything  that  came  in  my  way. 
But  it  was  |p>  use,  though  my  almost  rude 
salutation,  as  I  just  raised  my  eyes,  made 
me  feel  like  a  criminal 

No  one  was  offended.  One  benevolent 
old  gentleman  was  ever  ready  to  forgive, 
and  though  he  <<did  not  wish  to  interrupt 
me,  would  just  like  to  ask  if  I  saw  in  yes- 
terday's paper  a  certain  article,  and  what  I 
thought  of  it"  Before  the  old  gentleman 
could  fiiirly  pause.  Miss  Smith  would  glide 
into  the  conversation,  and  while  she  was  in 
full  tide,  young  Brown  would  slap  me  on 
the  shoulder,  with  a  pantomime  Hey,  old 
fellow !  and  stand  ready  for  his  turn. 

Now  Miss  Smith  is  a  lovely  woman,  and 
most  pleasing  in  conversation  when  she 
feels  like  talking,  and  I  am  proverbially  po- 
lite to  the  ladies,  so  that  I  was  often  be- 
guiled into  conversation  when  Angelina 
said  I  could  have  escaped.  But  I  did  not 
know  how,  for  she  had  such  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage and  found  every  subject  so  sugges- 
tive of  another  that  it  was  difficult  for  her 
to  stop  when  once  under  way.  I  presume 
too,  there  is  something  sympathetic  in  my 
manner,  for  there  was  a  disconsolate  wid- 
ower ever  pouring  his  griefs,  and  the  praises 
of  departed  wives — he  had  had  two— in  my 


ear,  and  asking  my  advice  about  the  future 
Mrs. ,  There  was  also  an  old  bach- 
elor, who  made  me  the  recipient  of  his  love 
af&irs  from  his  youth  up,  and  who  from  his 
own  account  must  have  broken  numberless 
hearts. 

If  I  had  possessed  sufficient  skill  I  might 
have  taken  pattern  by  an  old  lady,  whose 
adroitness  in  escaping  what  she  wishcid  to 
shun  without  appearing  rude,  was  worthy 
of  all  imitation.  She  was  lame,  and  never 
walked  without  a  cane.  There  was  among 
our  number  a  gentleman,  who  I  think  an- 
noyed her  considerably  in  his  way,  which 
certainly  was  a  peculiar  one ;  but  his  atten- 
tions, being  of  a  transitory  nature,  did  not 
trouble  me  so  much. 

He  was  a  perfect  book-worm  and  did 
little  else  but  read,  and  that  he  could  do 
and  would  do  under  all  circumstances. 
There  I  envied  him.  He  would  sit  per- 
fectly unmoved,  and  apparently  unconscious 
amid  peals  of  laughter,  or  thunder  as  the 
case  might  be.  His  wife  was  continually 
reminding  him  of  the  little  duties  life  and 
society ;  and  probably  to  make  amends  for 
remissness  in  social  etiquette,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  most  fr^uent  hand- 
shaking. No  matter  how  many  times  he 
met  the  same  persons  during  the  day,  if 
made  aware  of  their  presence,  he  would 
shake  their  hands  vigorously,  and  inquire 
after  their  health  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, and  then  relapse  into  the  depths  of 
reading  and  unconsciousness. 

Wishing  to  be  specially  polite  to  the 
lame  lady,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  way — 
laying  her  on  stair-way  and  hall,  lor  a  shake 
of  the  hand.  I  soon  observed  she  always 
had  a  book  in  her  hand — the  one  unoccu- 
pied with  the  cane — ^when  coming  out  of  her 
room  in  the  morning;  and  knowing  that 
she  was  not  a  great  reader,  was  led  to  no- 
tice that  she  took  it  out  of  her  pocket,  at 
the  most  distant  approach  of  the  hand- 
shaking gentleman.  She  was  slightly  dead, 
though  I  found  no  difficulty  in  talking  with 
her ;  still  I  have  observed  her  in  conversa- 
tion when  her  infirmity  appeared  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  it 
Not  having  her  ability,  and  with  so  many 
communicative  friends  around  me,  I  did 
not  finish  all  my  books.    Angelina  proposed 
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I  should  seek  the  shade  of  a  neighboring 
apple-tree ;  for  there  were  a  few  trees  that 
managed  to  flourish  in  the  expanse  of  sand 
around  us. 

I  think  the  sea-side,  though  possessing 
many  advantages,  somewhat  objectionable 
as  a  sumn^er  residence,  from  the  want  of 
shade  —  that  great  luxury  of  the  country* 
Still,  had  there  been  plenty,  I  was  not  in- 
clined to  enjoy  it  as  Angelina  recommended 
— flying  down,  with  book  in  hand.  I  re- 
membered past  experiences,  when  I  had 
"sunk  to  my  shady  slumbers"  only  "to 
awake  with  a  bug  in  my  ear."  I  next  con- 
cluded I  would  give  it  up  for  the  day,  and 
devote  my  evening  to  reading. 

I  arrived  at  this  determination  one  very 
warm  day,  and  only  wailed  for  the  children 
to  be  safe  in  bed,  excused  myself  to  Ange- 
lina, who  was  on  the  piazza  enjoying  the 
evening  breeze,  and  retired  to  my  room.  I 
lighted  my  lamp,  and  shutting  the  door 
communicating  with  the  nursery,  sat  down 
to  my  coveted  enjoyment  I  was  hardly 
seated  before  my  ears  were  saluted  with 
the  sound  of  a  violin,  music  hitherto  un- 
known in  our  midst  It  came  from  a  neigh- 
boring apartment,  occupied  by  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  arrived  that  morning 
and  who  I  afterwards  found,  was  just  com- 
mencing his  musical  studies.  I  am  not 
fond  of  the  violin  even  in  experienced  hands 
but  when  scraped  and  sawed  by  amateur 
efforts,  it  is  almost  unendurable.  I  man- 
aged, however,  to  stop  my  ears  and  get 
engaged  in  my  book — so  engaged  that  I 
did  not  perceive  how  attractive  my  lamp 
bad  been,  till  I  found  myselt  the  centre  of 
a  cloud  of  bugs  and  insects  of  all  kinds. 
Large  and  small  —  hard-shelled  and  soft, 
they  flew  about  my  head  and  face — beat 
against  my  book,  and  filled  both  mouth  and 
nose.  I  dinned  to  the  right  and  left,  waved 
my  handkerchief  and  beat  my  brains,  till 
at  last  I  was  fain  to  give  up,  and  go  to  bed. 

I  put  out  my  lamp  to  escape  my  tormen- 
tors, thinking  they  would  leave  roe  when 
once  protected  by  darkness.  But  not  so ; 
they  still  bounced  upon  my  pillow,  and 
buzzed  about  my  head.  I  was  truly  thank- 
fill  when  Angelina  came  up  with  a  candle, 
which  at  my  request,  she  put  in  the  hall, 
leaving  the  door  ajar,  thus  attracting  them 


outside.  Still  I  may  say  I  was  lulled  to 
sleep — ^though  not  till  after  midnight — ^by 
the  sound  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  for  a  few  still  favored  me  with 
their  company,  and  the  violin  never  tired. 
I  was  awakened  once  in  the  night  by  thirst, 
and  on  taking  a  drink  found  something 
rather  substantial  in  the  water,  which  I 
consequently  returned  to  the  tumbler. 
Daylight  disclosed  a  large,  hard-shelled 
bug  in  the  same ;  still  alive,  and  struggling 
for  life,  while  the  table  on  which  it  stood 
was  a  mosaic  of  almost  infinitesimal  flies. 
Soon  afier,  mosquitoes  were  added  to  our 
nightly  visitors,  and  I  gave  up  evening 
reading,  and  I  might  almost  say  sleeping^ 
for  Angelina's  warfiire  with  our  new  tor- 
mentors, which  was  kept  up  well  into  the 
small  hours,  was  about  as  trying  to  me  as 
their  presence.  But  I  would  not  be  un- 
grateful, for  I  know  I  was  a  fortunate  man 
in  not  being  called  upon  to  do  battle  my- 
self. 

The  next  summer  Angelina  very  fortu- 
nately heard  of  a  literary  lady,  who  was  desir- 
ous of  taking  a  few  boarders,  "who  would  be 
congenial  society."  As  her  husband  did 
business  in  the  city,  she  was  much  alone, 
and  needed  company.  Angelina  was  in- 
troduced to  him  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
was  near  making  a  final  engagement  merely 
through  his  representation,  when  I  ventured 
sotoie  remarks  about  our  cUrgyman^  which 
had  the  desired  effect.  As  she  said  a  quiet 
and  healthy  home,  in  a  beautiful  country 
was  all  she  desired,  and  that  added  to  this 
we  should  have  "  congenial  society,"  and  I, 
every  facility  for  reading,  she  scarcely 
thought  there  could  be  anything  else  nec- 
essary. Mr.  Jones^-our  prospective  host 
— said  the  country  was  unequalled  in  beauty, 
abounding  in  every  variety  of  scenery,  and 
"  what  else  could  we  want  ?  " 

Our  new  home  was  we  found  wildly  and 
romantically  situated;  but  we  also  found 
our  host  was  one  who  when  "  his  foot  was 
on  his  native  heath,"  desired  no  other 
earthly  good.  Had  he  lived  in  Ireland  it 
would  have  been  a  paradise  to  him.  We 
were,  however,  both  delighted  with  the 
scenery,  and  the  quiet  of  our  £eirm-house, 
and  the  clear,  cool  mountain  air,  for  we  had 
never  been  so  hx  north.  But  we  some- 
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times  found  the  mountain  air  rather  sharp 
at  night  and  morning,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  city  in  the  midst  of 
my  vacation  on  purpose  td  get  woollen 
clothing  for  Angelina  and  the  children. 

Our  hostess  proved  'to  be  the  literary 
lady  we  had  expected.  Quiet,  gentle  and 
book-absorbed,  except  when  out  of  doors, 
when  she  was  a  perfect  child  in  her  admira- 
tion of  Nature,  and  more  than  a  match  tor 
Angelina ;  as  well  as  totally  unfit  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  domain  over  which  she  was 
called  to  preside.  Her  husband,  who  was 
at  home  but  one  day  in  the  week,  Sundays 
excepted,  was  a  genuine  farmer  at  heart, 
and  much  occupied  with  his  large  and  well- 
cultivated  farm.  Indeed  so  thoroughly 
were  his  time  and  thoughts  filled  with  other 
things,  that  we  scarcely  became  acquainted 
during  the  whole  summer. 

I  did  find  ample  opportunity  for  reading, 
and  a  ready  listener  in  Mrs.  Jones  when  I 
chose  to  read  aloud ;  for  her  domestic  af- 
fairs claimed  little  of  her  attention.  The 
Bridgets  and  Patricks  of  the  establishment 
had  almost  unlimited  sway.  But  with  these 
advantages  came  some  disadvantges,  and  I 
think  Angelina  felt  them  as  much  as  I  did  ; 
but,  as  usual  she  would  not  "  own  up  "  till 
the  next  season,  when  we  again  began  to 
ta/k  country.  She  has  been  called,  and  I 
think  justly — though  it  may  be  my  partiality 
— ^a  superior  housekeeper,  and  to  live  where 
domestic  matters  were  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  "  Greeks  "  was  no  small  trial.  Nor 
were  the  young  Jones  in  as  good  training 
as  would  have  been  agreeble.  I  had  not 
thought  our  children  the  best  behaved  in 
the  world,  though  their  mother  ventured  to 
differ  from  me,  and  before  the  summer  was 
over  they  were  well  nigh  unmanageble. 
But  for  the  fact  that  all— Jones  and  Wil- 
kin-* inclusive — usually  lived  out  of  doors, 
life  would  have  become  insupportable. 

Meal  times  and  rainy  days  were  intolera- 
ble, and  on  the  latt6r,  I  not  unfrequently 
feigned  headache  and  remained  in  my  own 
room.  I  own  it  did  seem  rather  selfish  to 
leave  my  wife  to  bear  what  I  felt  I  must 
escape  from,  but  I  have  long  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  she  will  go  in  the  country,  she 
must  take  the  consequences,  as  I  do  when 
I  cannot  help  it.    Mrs.  Jones  would  sit  un- 


moved, book  in  hand,  amidst  an  uproar 
that  was  fairly  deafening,  and  all  Angelina's 
efforts  -at  quieting  our  children  were,  if  not 
fruitless,  certainly  temporary  in  thefr  effects. 
Sometimes  a  most  hiteresting  discussion 
would  be— interrupted  I  was  going  to  say, 
b<it  it  Was  not  on  Mrs.  Jones'  part ;  for 
whether  listening  or  speaking  she  was  ob- 
livious to  all  else — by  the  hasty  entrance  or 
exit  of  the  Masters  and  Misses  Jones,  with 
shouts  as  of  a  troop  of  Indians. 

Indeed,  they  generally  took  the  oppor- 
tunity when  we  were  at  table  to  race  in  and 
out  of  the  dining-room:  for  they  were  always 
through  their  meals  before  we  had  well  be- 
gun. Their  mother  helped  them  first  to 
keep  them  quiet,  when  bolting  down  enough 
to  satisfy  the  firsf  pangs  of  hunger,  they 
lefl  the  table,  taking  their  desert  by  snatches 
as  they  pa^ed  in  and  out.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  placid  unconsciousness  with 
which  Mrs.  Jones  would  sit  amid  all  this 
confusion,  discussing  some  abstract  ques- 
tion with  me— although  I  frequently  com- 
pletely lost  the  thread  of  our  discourse — 
while  poor  Angelina's  whole  attention  was 
given  to  keeping  our  children  from  the  con- 
tagion around  them.  An  occasional  "  my 
child ! "  or,  "  Children,  that  will  not  do," 
was  heard  from  Mrs.  Jones,  when  some 
gymnast  more  daring  than  the  rest,  vaulted 
over  chair  or  side-table. 

Speaking  of  the  table  reminds  me  of  one 
little  incident,  which  though  it  occurred 
when  I  was  in  the  dty,  amused  me  much 
in  the  telling.  One  day,  some  beautiful 
soft  custard  came  on  for  dessert— a  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  Bridget— to  tempt  the 
appetite  of  her  mistress,  with  whom  said 
custard  was  a  favorite  dish.  Mrs.  Jones 
helped  Angelina  to  a  generous  saucerful, 
which  rich,  creamy  and  cold,  looked  very 
tempting ;  but  the  first  spoonful  was  enough. 
She  could  not  in  politeness  push  it  aside, 
so  she  continued  dallying  with  her  spoon, 
pretending  to  eat,  till  Mrs.  Jones  came  to 
taste  of  hers.  It  was  a  very  warm  day,  and 
as  she  touched  the  first  cooling  spoonful 
she  said : 

"  How  good  this  tastes  to  me— but  ex- 
cuse my  speaking  of  what  is  on  my  own  ta- 
ble." 

Angelina  looked  her  astonishment,  as  did 
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an  ol^ gentleman,  who  was  a  guest  at  din- 
ner ;  Fortunately  the  children  had  left,  af- 
ter their  first  course,  and  had  not  returned 
for  the  second;  and  ours  too,  by  their 
mamma's  permission,  to  spare  the  old  gen- 
tleman, had  followed  under  promise  not  to 
return.  On  tasting  a  second  spoonful,  Mrs. 
Jones'  face  assumed  an  inquiring  and 
startled  expression ;  and  turning  to  Ange- 
lina, she  said : 

**  Do  you  not  obseVve  a  strange  taste  in 
the  custard,  Mrs.  Wilkins  ?  I  did  not  ob- 
serve it  at  first." 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  wife,  "but  as  you  pro- 
nounced it  good  I  did  not  like  to  say  so." 

"  I  had  not  fairly  tasted  it  then  except 
that  it  was  cold." 

She  tasted  it  again  with  renewed  effort 
at  discovery,  the  old  gentleman  meanwhile 
preserving  an  amused  silence.  JDirectly  a 
light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her^  but  it  was 
a  light  of  agony.  Clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether she  exclaimed  : 

"  O,  my  Venus  turpentine  !  We  are  all 
poisoned  1 " 

Reader,  do  not  doubt  what  I  have  said  of 
our  hostess'  erudition ;  she  did  know  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty  from  the  Bride  of  the 
Sea ;  but  never  hearing  from  those  around 
her  oi  any  other  than  Venus  turpentine  she 
bad  supposed  it  a  votive  offering,  or  com- 
pliment to  its  namesake,  and  had  often 
wondered  why.  Had  the  druggist  followed 
the  usual  fashion — for  I  presume  he  thought 
it  nothing  else— of  labelling  the  bottle,  she 
might  have  discovered  her  mistake,  which 
^e  did  not  till  Angelina's  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  the  turpentine,  led  to  some 
remarks  from  the  old  gentleman,  that  cor- 
rected the  error.  Flying  from  the  table  on 
the  wings  of  fear,  she  rushed  to  the  kitchen 
followed  by  the  no  less  alarmed  Angelina. 

"  Oh,  Bridget,  what  have  you  put  in  the 
custard  ?    Have  you  poisoned  us  all  ?  " 

So  great  was  the  distress  of  the  two  la- 
dies that  it  was  sometime  before  the  firight- 
ened  Bridget  could  be  heard. 

"  Indade,  mam  !  it'll  not  hurt  you.  It's 
only  swate  spirits  of  nitre." 

She,  not  being  able  to  read,  had  poured 
it  in  for  essence  of  lemon,  which  she  added 
after  discovering  her  mistake,  in  sufficient 
quantities  as  she  thought  to  cover  the  taste 
of  the  nitre. 


Af^er  order  was  restored  to  the  disturbed 
household,  and  dinner  was  dispatched,  Mrs. 
Jones,  at  Angelina's  suggestion,  examined 
all  the  bottles  in  the  kitchen  pantry  to  see 
that  no  poisons  were  among  them.  Find- 
ing they  were  not  poisoned  that  time,  Mrs. 
Jones  was  soon  tired  of  the  search,  but  An- 
gelina, with  her  permission  continued  her 
labors  till  she  had  separated  the  medicines 
— among  which  were  several  that  would  not 
have  proved  harmless  had  the  fallen  into 
Bridget's  hands — from  the  sauces  and  flav- 
oring" extracts,  with  which  they  had  hither- 
to held  close  companionship,  and  carried 
them  off  to  Mrs.  Jones'  bed-room  closet. 

When  I  came  up  a  few  days  after,  the 
first  person  I  met  on  stepping  out  of  the 
cars,  was  the  old  gentleman,  who  dined 
with  Mrs.  Jones  at  the  time  of  the  fright, 
and  who  saluted  me  with  : 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins, and  hope  you  will  stay  up  a  while,  for 
them  two  nervous  women  ain't  fit  to  be  left 
alone,  and  there  s  no  calculatin'  upon  Mr. 
Jone?." 

Another  peculiar  incident  occurred  while 
I  was  up,  and  though  not  of  a  poisonous 
nature,  had  quite  as  much  effect  as  the  oth- 
er, in  determining  Angelina's  plans  for  the 
next  summer.  One  morning,  on  coming 
down  to  breakfast,  I  was  attracted,  even  be- 
fore I  came  in  sight  of  the  dining-room,  by 
Bridget's  voice  raised  to  an  unsual  pitch. 
As  I  approached  the  door,  which  stood 
open,  and  was  opposite  to  another  leading 
into  the  milk-room,  these  words  reached 
my  ears : 

"  Indade,  mam,  and  see  for  yerself  the 
grase-tracks  she  has  left  all  over  the  floor." 

As  I  drew  near,  I  saw  into  the  open 
milk-room,  the  floor  of  which,  seemed  a 
stream  of  grease.  Angelina  stood  at  the 
window,  and  following  the  direction  of  her 
glance,  and  Bridget's  vehemently  pointed 
finger,  I  saw  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

There  sat  Pussie — a  favorite  household 
pet,  but  now  scarcely  recognizable.  A 
more  dejected  and  desponding  looking  cat 
I  have  never  seen.  She  appeared  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  thick  coating  of  grease,  and 
even  her  ears  looked  as  if  plastered  to  her 
head.  With  unwearied  patience  did  she 
wash,  though  to  but  little  apparent  purpose,. 
and  I  was  glad  for  her  sake,  that  the  task 
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was  not  unpalatable.    It  took  several  days 
for  her  to  recover  her  usual  appearance. 

The  milk-room  door  had  been  left  open, 
and  puss  had  availed  herself  of  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  investigate  its  contents.  After 
throwing  over  a  jar  of  grease,  she  had  es- 
pied a  large  pail  of  cream  standing  on  the 
floor  ready  for  the  chum.  She  had  proba- 
bly found  it  much  to  her  taste,  and  leaning 
over  the  pail  the  better  to  enjoy  its  rich 
treasure,  had  precipitated  herself  therein  ; 
for  when  Bridget  espied  her,  she  was  emerg- 
ing literally  one  mass  ofcream. 

I  stood  an  amused  spectator  of  the  scene, 
listening  to  Bridget's  good-natured  vituper* 
ations  and  Angelina's  sympathy. 

"  And  what  a  waste  !  "  I  heard  the  latter 
say. 

"O,  no,  mam;  Til  not  waste  it  at  all. 
ril  pick  out  the  hairs,  and  the  butter'll  do 
for  market" 

When  Mrs.  Jones  came  down — she  was 
generally  the  last  one,  and  of^en  sent  word 
for  us  to  begin  breakfast  without  her— one 
of  the  children  immediately  began  to  tell 
her  of  Pussie's  mishap. 

"  Poor  thing  !  Tm  glad  she  did  not  get 
drowned,"  was  her  only  reply  ;  then  turn- 
ing to  me,  she  re-begun  a  discussion  of  the 
previous  evening,  taking  from  her  pocket  a 
book  to  uphold  her  side  of  the  question.  I 
observed  that  after  that  day  Angelina  eyed 
her  butter  very  closely  before  spreading  it 
on  her  bread. 

Our  literary  boarding-place  was  our  last, 
for  Angelina  concluded  that  she  would  re- 
main in  the  city  this  summer ;  contenting 
herself  with  driving  in  the  Park,  and  mak- 
ing short  excursions  out  of  town.  She 
sometimes  sighs  for  the  "  freedom  of  the 
country  "  and  "  a  real  tramp  in  the  woods," 
but  I  think  it  is  more  from  principle  than 
genuine  feeling.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  felt 
the  heat  less  in  many  years,  notwithstand- 
ing our  "  unprecedently  hot  summer,"  nor 
enjoyed  myself  as  well.  I  find  much  more 
freedom  at  home  than  in  the  country.  Our 
fashionable  friends  are  out  of  town,  so  that 
we  neither  make  nor  receive  formal  visits, 
which  is  more  than  I  have  always  l>een 
able  to  say  when  in  the  country ;  and  our 
neighbors — if  they  are  any  of  them  in  town 
•—do  not  trouble  themselves  about  what  we 


.do,  which  has  not  always  been  the  case  in 
the  country. 

In  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  our  fellow- 
boarders,  and  in  a  private  house,  the  friends 
of  the  family  generally,  took  observations, 
and  commented  upon  our  doings  great  and 
small.  Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  two  or 
three  small  rooms,  with  a  basin  of  water  for 
all  cooling  and  sanitary  purposes,  I  have 
the  Croton  at  pleasure. 

People  talk  about- the  fresh  air  of  the 
country,  and  say  it  is  so  much  cooler  there 
than  in  the  city.  But  for  my  part  I  find  no 
firesher  air  than  blows  from  our  own  noble 
Hudson,  nor  freer  vent  for  it  than  through 
my  own  halls  and  rooms,  when  I  throw 
open  my  windows  at  night.  I  am  sure  I 
sleep  much  more  comfortably  at  home,  for 
at  a  hotel  one  cannot  have  the  doors  open, 
and  most  private  houses  in  the  country 
have  little  space  for  air  in  the  upper  rooms, 
the  ceiling  generally  resting  almost  on  the 
floor.  The  children,  too,  have  been  quite 
as  well  as  they  have  ever  been.  I  think 
better,  for  they  are  not  always  making 
themselves  sick  with  green  firuit,  when  they 
can  get  ripe. 

I  have  had  more  fruit  this  summer  than 
in  a  long  while ;  for  at  D— ,  where  we 
were  last  sunimer  they  had  little  or  none, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  warm  season, 
and  at  H- — -,  where  we  spent  the  preced- 
ing season  enjoying  hotel  life,  all,  not  only 
the  fruit,  but  the  vegetables  we  had  were 
spoiled  by  their  two-fold  journey — ^from  the 
place  where  they  were  raised  to  the  New 

York  market,  and  from  there  up  to  W . 

I  have  heard  of  the  delights  of  fresh  coun- 
try fruits  and  vegetables,  but  have  never 
enjoyed  them,  nor  expect  to  till  I  have  a 
country  home  of  my  own,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain when  that  will  be.  We  have  been  at 
places  where  Angelina  has  told  me  she  had 
not  tasted  any  fresh  vegetables  but  greens, 
till  about  the  middle  of  July ;  and  then  peas 
and  beans  were  looked  upon  as  great  lux- 
uries, and  their  season  over  when  she 
thought  it  just  begun.  Asparagus,  toma- 
toes, and  cauli6ower  were  considered  in- 
truders upon  the  rights  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  cabbages,  while  egg-plant  and  sabify 
were  counted  phenomena  of  the  vegetable 
world. 
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So  all  my  experience  of  country  life  in*  summer,  I  think  she  will  again  acquiesce 

dines  me  to  prefer  the  city,  and  I  think  An-  in  the  stem  necessity.    I  know  there  aw 
gelina  is  fiist  becoming  a  convert  to  my  "  some  unfortunates  who  are  pining  for  the 

views ;  and  will  adopt  them,  provided  she  delights  of  a  summer  in  the  country,  but 

can  do  so  gracefully— that  is  without  ex-  caunot  attain  to  them.    To  such  I  offer  my 

actly  owning  to  her  change  of  opinion.    It  "  Country  Experience,"  hoping  it  may  aid 

we  cannot  conveniently  leave  home  next  them  in  submitting  to  their  lot. 


November  Days. 

"The  nMbncholy  clays  hive  come 
The  saddest  of  the  year.'* 

Why  are  they  so,  why  should  they  be 

The  saddest  of  the  year  ? 
Have  Autumn  winds  no  melody  ? 

Have  woodlands  brown  and  sear, 
No  voice  but  melancholy  wail, 

To  greet  the  listening  ear  ? 

Do  twirling  leaves,  and  frosty  earth, 

Speak  only  of  decay  ? 
Do  leaden  skies  hang  like  a  pall, 

O'er  beauty  passed  away  ? 
While  plaintive  winds  a  requiem  sing, 

Through  all  the  cheeAess  day  ? 

Oh,  crowning  season  of  the  year, 

Autumn,  thou  art  to  me ! 
Thou  walk'st  the  land  as  monarchs  walk, 

In  pomp  and  pageantry. 
And  flowers  bow,  and  forest  leaves 

Carpet  the  earth  for  thee  ! 

Thou  bringest  Nature's  grand  return 

For  sunshine  and  for  rain  ; 
Our  bams  are  full,  and  granaries 

Are  piled  with  bearded  grain. 
What  matter,  if  the  withered  leaves 

Moulder  on  hill  and  plain  ? 

Rough  winds  may  sway  the  naked  boughs^ 

And  winter's  sleet  may  fall. 
The  embryo  leaf  securely  sleeps 

In  its  apartments  small ; 
Why  have  a  care  for  bu4  or  bloom, 

Since  "  Heaven  is  over  all "  ? 

As  dies  the  year,  so  a  Christian  life 

Goes  out  from  earth  away ; 
With  ripened  years  and  gathered  sheaves 

Why  should  it  longer  stay  ? 
'Tis  beautiful  when  calm  old  age. 

Passes  to  cloudless  day. 

Afrs.  C  S.  Purci, 
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y  NEVER  take  up  a  book  or  paper  of 
J^  Mrs.  Stowe's  that  I  do  not  thank  her  in 
my  heart  for  the  good  she  has  done  in 
keeping  fresh  and  green  in  the  memory, 
the  habits,  customs,  quaint  dialect  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  people  of  New 
England  in  early  days. 

May  she  be  long  spared  to  chronicle  the 
history  of**  Old  Town  Folks  "  and  "  Fire- 
side Stories,"  to  remind  us  of  a  "  Minis- 
ter's Wooing "  in  the  olden  time,  and  to 
exemplify  in  herself  the  life  of  one  who  was 
the  daughter  and  sister  of  ministers,  and 
who  has  come  out  far  in  advance  of  the 
theology  taught  her  in  youth,  into  the  light 
and  liberty  of  untrammelled  thought  and 
actioM. 

While  reading  her  works  together  with 
"  Norwood  "  and  Mrs.  Whitney's,  we  are 
unconsciously  transported  back  to  our  own 
childhood  where  we  find  a  counterpart  to 
eaCh  face  and  figure  discribed  ;  aunts,  un- 
cles, cousins,  the  almost  identical  ministers 
and  deacons,  all  as  true  to  life  as  if  seen 
but  yesterday  ;  each  possessing  a  charac- 
ter and  individuality  of  his  or  her  own, — 
firm,  upright,  immovable,  when  principle 
was  concerned, — tender,  loving,  warm- 
hearted, and  true  towards  kindred,  even  to 
those  three  or  four  degrees  removed. 

Ah  !  how  the  heart  glows  and  the  spirit 
is  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  when  those 
early  days  and  experiences  in  New  Eng- 
land are  brought  before  us.  We  are  told 
to  "  Look  forward  and  not  back,"  but  in 
retrospection  I  have  learned  many  useful 
lessons,  and  in  regard  to  my  early  home, 
the  thoughts  that  wander  there  are  some  of 
the  happiest. 

Arts,  sciences,  inventions  have  in  num- 
ber, far  outstripped  the  years,  since  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century  ;  most  wonder- 
ful improvements  are  constantly  making. 
Indeed,  we  can  no  longer  say  the  "  March 
of  improvement  Js  going  on,"  so  quickly 
does  one  event  succeed  another,  yet,  after 
all;  the  memory  of  the  "  good  old  times  "  is 
dear  as  ever,  and  will  be,  I  trust,  so  long 
as  simple  pleasures  and  pure  affections  are 
worth  cherishing. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  was  no  dross 


mixed  up  with  the  pure  gold  of  the  aflTec- 
.  tions,  nor  that  serious  faults  in  educating 
the  young  were  not  too  prevalent,  for  I 
knew  shrinking,  timid  spirits  who  ever  kept 
their  best  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  chrys- 
alis state  through  fear,  but  children  were 
more  dutiful  and  respectful,  less  worldly, — 
by  this  I  mean  less  precocious  in  regard  to 
fashion  and  folly, — in  a  word  were  children 
until  they  became  young  men  and  women. 

Perhaps  in  some  respects,  we  should  do 
well  to  revive  the  habits  and  customs  of 
other  days.  In  reverence  for  the  aged,  in 
respect  for,  and  cheerful  submission  to,  the 
desires  of  our  parents,  in  thinking  less  of 
self,  or  as  St.  Paul  has  it,  "  in  honor  pre- 
ferriilg  one  another  "  ;  above  all  in  cultivat- 
ing habits  of  industry  and  temperance. 

It  was  C.  D.  Warner's  "  Back  Log  Stud- 
ies" that  set  the  canvass  unrolling,  on 
which  was  painted  in  brightening  colors 
the  panorama  of  my  childhood  and  youth, 
and  while  the  picture  is  so  vivid,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  give  a  meagre  sketch, — a  few 
reminiscences, — not  "  done  by  an  artist," 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  inherent  love  for  the 
scenes  therein  portrayed.  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Warner  personally,  but  his  glowing 
pictures  of  the  olden  times  in  New  England 
have  recalled  such  happy  scenes,  and  (some 
unhappy  ones,)  that  in  spirit,  I  voluntarily 
grasp  his  hand  for  the  sake  ot  the  kindred 
feeling.  There  is  a  kind  of  magnetism  run- 
ning through  the  hearts  of  the  whilom  in- 
habitants of  that  region,  which  a  simple 
act,  a  thought,  a  zephyr  will  cause  to  flash 
and  sparkle,  no  matter  how  far  they  may 
have  wandered  thence,  or  how  many  lands 
have  visited,  and  recollection  is  ever  fra- 
grant with  good  deeds  and  ardent  friend- 
ships, while  we  live  over  again  the  youthful 
days,  our  souls  all  aglow  with  the  same  as- 
pirations we  had  then,  when  few  cares  op- 
pressed us,  when  love  made  duty  pleasure, 
and  when  not  many  save  rosy  clouds  over- 
spread our  sky. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
my  childhood  was  my  first  school,  because 
of  its  influence  and  bearing  upon  all  of  my 
after  life.  This  school  was  taught  by  a 
maiden  aunt  of  my  father's, — a  real,  "  Yan- 
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kee  schoolma*am,"  requiring  a  Stowe  to 
sketch  faithfully  her  portrait.  While  my 
first  knowledge  of  books  was  obtained 
through  her,  she  considered  it  a  matter  of 
vastly  greater  importance  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  her  pupils  the  prevalent  puri- 
tanic ideas  in  regard  to  obedience  and  pun- 
ishment. 

She  was  of  little  more  than  medium 
height,  of  good  form,  and  could  not  avoid 
carr)ring  about  with  her  a  kind  of  stereo- 
typed, prim,  decided  air,  peculiar  to  her 
profession  which  led  us  to  feel  her  authori- 
ty and  high  calling,  even  in  the  family ; 
moreover,  she  professed  to  have  an  individ- 
ualism all  her  own. 

Her  discipline  in  school  was  remarkably 
strict.  The  more  firm  and  unyielding  her 
will,  the  more  efficient  was  the  teacher  sup- 
posed to  be.  Love  formed  no  part  of  her 
government,  though  she  was  a  Christian,  in 
her  own  understanding  cf  the  term,  never 
swerving  in  the  least,  from  her  own  straight 
path  of  rectitude. 

In  school  no  smile  or  whisper  ever  pass- 
ed unnoticed  or  unchastised,  and  woe  to  the 
unfortunate  juvenile  whose  derelictions  from 
duty  on  the  street,  reached  her  ears. 
'  For  my  own  part,  I  stood  so  much  in  awe 
of  her  that  I  seldom  transgressed  her  rules 
of  government, — ^never  knowingly ;  but  my 
elder  brother,  whose  respect  decreased  as 
she  grew  to  be  more  severe  towards  her 
own  nephew's  children,  was  not  so  careful 
to  obey  all  her  requirements,  and  frequently 
came  under  the  ban  of  her  displeasure, 
swift  punishment  ensuing.  If  trifling  pec- 
adilloes  were  sometimes  overlooked  in 
other  pupils,  they,  never  were  in  his  case. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  an  example  of 
some  one,  and  "  no  one  should  accuse  her 
of  partiality  for  her  own  kindred."  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  father  thought  her  punish- 
ment cruel,  yet  he  never,  by  word  or  look, 
interfered  with  her  perogative,  much  less 
appeared  to  us  to  disapprove,  so  great  was 
his  respect  for  her  years  and  profession. 
What  with  our  training  in  the  day  school, 
and  the  peculiar  doctrine  instilled  into  our 
on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  we  were  not  wholly  depraved. 

This  will  doubtless  sound  unpleasant  to 
those  not  brought  up  in  strict    orthodox 
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New  England,  but  I  know  that  one  can 
never,  through  a  lifetime,  overcome  those 
early  impressions,  notwithstanding  a  better 
way  is  found. 

After  all,  my  aunt  was  an  honored  and 
welcome  guest  in  every  family  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, notwithstanding  her  eccentric 
habits.  Strangers  smiled  at  her  singular, 
"  old-maidish  "  ways,  while  her  intelligent 
conversation  and  wondrous  knowledge, 
charmed  them.  She  usually  employed  her 
leisure  time  in  knitting,  and  when  any  sub- 
ject of  conversation  came  up,  she  would 
knit  to  the  middle  of  the  needle,  fold  the 
work  and  lay  it  in  her  lap,  cross  her  hands 
upon  it,  then  give  her  uhdivided  attention 
to  the  subject. 

My  mother  quietly  remarked, 

•*  Tm  afraid  I  shoud  not  accomplish  very 
much  work  if  I  had  to  lay  it  down  every 
time  I  had  anything  to  say." 

She  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  hy- 
giene, some  of  her  peculianties  in  this  re- 
spect, being  quite  con.ical.  For  instance, 
before  rising  in  the  morning  she  turned 
down  the  outside  cover  of  the  bed.  After 
waiting  a  few  moments,  another  was  thrown 
off  and  so  on,  until  all  were  removed,  lest 
by  taking  off  all  at  once,  she  should  take 
cold. 

Her  clothing  was  adapted  to  every  pos- 
sible change  of  temperature,  her  shoes  to 
all  sorts  of  weather,  cold  or  warm,  wet  or 
dry,  while  a  large  silk  umbrella  was  her  in- 
separable companion  when  out  of  doors. 
Her  garments  seemed  never  to  become 
soiled  or  to  wear  out  like  other  mortals  ; 
indeed,  I  can  remember  even  now,  certain 
dresses,  ( "  gowns  "  they  were  called)  and 
clear-starched  muslin  caps  that  she  had  al- 
ways. She  never  ate  rich  food  or  pastry. 
At  one  time  she  kept  house  for  the  child- 
ren during  a  few  days  absence  of  my  pa- 
rents. We  invariably  had  for  breakfast, 
milk  with  a  litlle  flour  boiled  in  it ;  for  din- 
ner, vegetables  with  a  little  meat,  and  per- 
haps stewed  fruit,  for  supper,  bread  or 
"hasty  pudding"  and  milk,  but  no  tea. 
She  thought  it  "  such  a  satisfaction  to  en- 
.  joy  that  kind  of  food,  it  was  so  wholesome." 
We  dared  not  rebel  in  the  absence  of  our 
parents,  while  our  aunt  held  the  authority 
of  both  parent  and  teacher,  but  there  were 
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several  oveijoyed  children  when  the  former 
returned  home. 

This  aunt  possessed  considerable  wealth, 
which  consisted  principally  in  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  "put  out  to  double,"  as  the 
phrase  then  was.  These  cost  her  no  care, 
though  she  went  down  in  the  country  once 
a  year  to  witness  their  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  to  visit  her  only  brother,  my 
grandfather. 

The  darkest  clouds  in  my  youthful  hori- 
zon were  caused  by  her  severity  in  govern- 
ing my  sensitive  self;  yet,  since  I  have  at- 
tained to  an  age  to  better  understand  her 
motives,  and  her  ideas  of  a  Christian's  duty 
as  a  teacher,  I  am  confident  she  acted  from 
purest  principles.  She  had  great  faith  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  lives  of  her  ministers, 
believing  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
err ;  members  of  her  church  might  "  fall 
from  grace,"  but  they  never,  and  whatever 
of  this  world's  goods  she  gave,  was  bestow- 
ed upon  them, — lent  to  the  Lord.  In  her 
latter  days,  she  intrusted  to  one  oi  them  a 
large  amount  of  money,  all  of  which  was 
lost. 

When  at  an  advanced  age  she  wrote  me 
of  the    circumstances,  she  excused    the 

guilty  one  ;  "  Bro. bad  doubtless  been 

drawn  away,  could  not  have  intended  to 
deceive  her.  As  for  her,  it  was  doubtless 
all  for  the  best  What  did  it  matter,  a  few 
thousands,  more  or  less  ?  She  was  fast 
nearing  her  final  home.  Moreover,  she  had 
been  wonderfully  preserved  thus  far,  thanks 
be  to  God  ! "  Thus  her  childlike  spii  it  de- 
parted, and  I  trust  that  in  the  heavenly 
mansion  she  has  learned  that  God  governs 
by  love,  and  not  by  fear. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the  fore- 
ground of  my  picture,  the  one  which  caused 
the  greatest  and  purest  happiness  of  my 
young  life,  was  a  yearly  visit, with  brother  or 
sister,  to  the  rural  home  of  my  grandparents, 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  our  own 
home. 

My  father  dwelt  in  a  large  manufacturing 
village,  within  the  shadow  of  one  of  New 
England's  oldest  colleges,  consequently  the 
change  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
such  a  place  to  a  quiet  little  sojourn  in  the 
country,  especially  to  one,  who  from  infan- 
cy, almost  worshipped  nature,  and  none  the 


less  so,  because  of  the  great  love  and  rev- 
erence we  cherished  for  the  aged  parents  of 
our  father.  We  thought  them  the  very  best 
people  in  the  whole  world,  and  now.  after 
looking  over  the  past,  a  more  advanced  age 
or  larger  experience  has  caused  a  reverse 
of  that  opinion. 

In  the  study  of  character,  it  is  very  rare 
to  see  a  couple  so  pure-minded,  so  devoted, 
so  godly  in  life  as  were  they.  To  remem- 
ber such  lives  is  a  benediction,  to  copy 
them,  a  priceless  legacy. 

We  had  no  railroads  in  those  days,  the 
only  public  conveyance  being  the  old-tash- 
ioned  stage  coach,  an  institution  of  vast 
importance  in  our  childish  eyes  ;  our  am* 
bition  aspiring  to  nothing  more  grand  and 
imposing  than  a  ride  within  its  nK)rocco- 
cushioned  precincts,  while  the  driver  feel- 
ing his  importance  and  responsibility,  man- 
aged his  four-in-hand  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity, sounding  his  horn  on  every  possible 
occasion,  when  nearing  a  village  or  post* 
office,  or  when  stopping  for  a  passenger, 
attracting  more  attention  than  a  train  ot 
palace  cars  would  in  this  hurrying  age. 

Our  arrival  at  the  farm  was  hailed  with 
simple  and  characteristic  delight  My 
grandfather  lifted  us  from  the  coach,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  I  wonder  if  you  have 
come." 

Then,  grandmother  at  the  door : 

"  Come  right  in,  do.  Vm  proper  glad  to 
sec  you ! " 

Such  a  welcome  !  Our  joy  was  unbound- 
ed,^ur  delight  too  great  for  words  in  the 
first  meeting,  until  our  feelings  were  in  a 
measure  subdued.  Then,  there  were  the 
pets  to  be  inquired  after ;  good  old  Prince, 
the  dog,  coming  in  for  a  large  share  of 
fondling ;  all  the  nooks  and  comer  of  the 
house,  from  the  attic  down,  to  be  explored, 
and  heirlooms  to  be  brought  to  light,  which 
had  remained  unmolested  since  our  last 
yearly  visit  I  overheard  my  grandmother 
reply  to  some  remonstrance  of  Aunt  £., 

"  Do  let  the  children  enjoy  themselves, 
they  are  doing  no  harm." 

The  farm  itself  was  to  us  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  on  earth.  The  very  atmosphere 
seemed  purer  and  more  fragrant  with  the 
incense  of  good  deeds  than  any  other  place, 
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for  my  grandfather,  in  his  office  of  esquire 
was  a  general  peacemaker,  arbiter  and  coun- 
sellor when  difficulties  or  diflerences  arose 
in  the  neighborhood.  His  decision  were 
always  made  in  accordance  with  Christian 
principle  and  the  "golden  rule,"  and  all  ap- 
plicants for  advice  were  sure  of  an  Impar- 
tial and  unbiassed  jud^n^ent 

He  had  made  the  Bible  his  chief  study 
and  rule  of  action  through  a  long  and  use- 
ful life,  and  was  armed  with  Scrip'.ure  pas- 
sages to  meet  all  possible  cases,  especially 
to  comfort  the  sorrowing  and  revive  the 
broken-hearted.  We  thought  he  knew  the 
whole  Bible  "  by  heart,'*  and  listened  with 
astonishment  and  wonder,  when,  after  his 
sight  began  to  fail,  he  repeated  chapter  after 
chapter  from  memory,  before  prayers.  How 
vividly  his  image  rises  before  me  now,  as, 
in  the  most  simple  and  childlike  manner  he 
commenced  the  evening  service.  Thus, 
while  without  book  or  light  we  sat  quietly 
in  the  moonlight : 

"  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled ;  ye  be- 
lieve in  God,  believe  also  in  me.'*  Then, 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  "  Let  us  come  to 
God  as  little  children." 

The  paramount  object  of  his  life  was  to 
teach  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  while  he 
lived  daily  and  hourly  in  accordance  with 
its  gentle  precepts.  His  life  was  so  free 
from  sin,  so  pure  and  holy,  that  we  felt 
somehow  more  safe  to  be  near  him  when 
danger  threatened. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  an 
event  that  occurred  when  his  children  and 
grandchildren, — one  of  the  former,  a  minis- 
ter— were  enjoying  a  happy  reunion  at  the 
homestead. 

In  the  midst  of  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion between  the  elder  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  sound  was  heard,  as  of  a  "rushing, 
mighty  wind."  Each  individual  sprang  to 
the  door  and  windows  to  discover  its  cause. 
Looking  across  the  valley  whxh  ran  paral- 
lel to  the  road  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
beyond,  toward  a  stream  perhaps  a  mile 
distant,  skirted  by  woodland,  we  beheld  a 
fearful  tornado,  then  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant, approaching  at  a  rapid  rate  in  direct 
line  toward  the  house  in  which  we  stood 
gazing. 

Its  course  was  marked  by  the  flying  de- 


bris ;  houses  torn  from  their  foundations, 
large  trees  wrenched  violently  from  the 
ground,  the  air  filled  with  beds,  tables* 
ch  'irs,  indeed  everything  within  reach  of 
the  swift-whir  ing  monster.  A  bed  was 
found,  after  the  storm,  lodged  in  the  top  of 
a  large  tree,  half  a  mile  from  its  starting- 
point,  another  was  carried  along  a  consid- 
erable distance  and  drop:;ed  so  gently  that 
a  sleeping  babe  was  in  no  wise  injured  by 
removal,  with  many  other  similar  freaks  of 
the  elements.  We  stood  breathless  during 
the  few  seconds  of  its  advance,  expecting 
instant  destruction,  but  powerless  to  avert 
it. 

On,  on  it  came  with  the  flying  trees 
marking  its  course,  across  the  stream,  over 
the  meadow,  nearing  the  road,  not  a  hund- 
red jrards  distant,  when,  lo !  it  tacked  about 
and  at  a  right  angle  passed  through  the  or- 
chard, taking  up  an  entire  row  of  trees 
loaded  with  fruit  and  laying  them  on  the 
ground, — to  the  infinite  wonder  of  the  child- 
ren, and  the  profound  gratitude  of  their  pa- 
rents. 

Those  who  knew  my  grandfather,  talked 
of  the  event  as  an  "  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence "  in  his  behalf.  Possibly,  were  we 
better  acquainted  with  the  laws  governing 
such  storms,  the  change  in  this  one  might 
be  accounted  for,  upon  scientific  principles. 
But  young  as  I  then  was,  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  others  had  great  influence  with 
me,  adding  another  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  life  and  character  of  my  aged  relative. 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  this  country  home 
bounded  our  ideal  of  worldly  happiness, 
and  I  must  dwell  a  moment  upon  its  fea- 
tures. On  the  northwest  was  a  grove  of 
white  pine,  through  which  ran  a  little 
brook,  having  its  origin  in  a  pure,  cold 
spring  of  water  that  bubbled  up  through 
sand  and  smoothly-worn  pebbles,  and 
whose  descent  was  sufficiently  rapid  to 
form  numerous  tiny  waterfalls,  which  afford- 
ed to  us  unceasing  delight  and  amusement, 
while  watching  the  crystal  prisms  formed 
by  its  spray,  and  imagining  all  sorts  of 
sweet  voices  in  its  silvery  music.  I  can 
almost  hear  the  voice  of  the  dear  rivulet 
now,  and  see  the  speckled  fishes  sporting 
in  its  clear  depths.  Beyond  this  grove,  the 
Green  Mountains  ?,tre|di^d  awards  ifer  as 
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the  eye  could  reach,  their  summits  covered 
with  everlasting  verdure.  On  the  west,  op- 
posite the  window  of  the  family  sitting 
room,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  road 
which  separated  it  from  the  house,  was  a 
dense  grove  of  fruit  trees,  always  called 
"the  nursery,"  notwithstanding  their  growth 
was  mature  long  years  before  my  recollec- 
iian.  This  grove  was  apparently  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  singing  birds  in  that 
region.  As  if  they  "  loved  most  dearly  to 
sing  near  a  human  habitation,"  it  was  ever 
vocal  with  their  music.  I  have  listened 
hours  together,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  songs  in  the  multi- 
tude of  voices,  and  when  one  was  followed 
almost  through,  another  would  pour  out  a 
different  song  in  notes  so  loud  that  the  first 
would  fain  listen  to  the  ending,  then  anoth- 
er and  another,  like  human  voices  in  a 
"  round,"  or  glee. 

My  grandfather  imitated  their  songs  by 
setting  words  to  the  music,  and  giving, 
with  his  well-trained  voice,  all  the  different 
variations — the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
notes.  We  learned  many  of  these  songs, 
two  or  three  of  which  I  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten. One  of  the  earliest  songsters  was 
familiarly  called  little  "  Phimky  "  and  sung 
this  song : 

"  O,  cheerily— cheerily — cheerily — see — 
see — see— Little  Joe— Little  Joe — Little  Joe 
Little  Joe — kissing  Judy — kissing  Judy — 
see — see — see." 

Almost  every  child  has  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bob-link,  or  Robert  Lincoln. 
We  were  long  learning  his  song. 

"  Mary  Lincoln,  Mary  Lincoln,  sweetest, 
sweetest,  won't  you  wait  for  Bobby  Lin- 
coln ?  Look,  Mary  Lincoln !  Don't  you 
see  Bobby  Lincoln  ;  satin  pantaloons  and 
summer  jacket  ?  Not  so  fast  \  Tackle  to 
Mary  Lincoln.  I'll  follow  thee  —  round 
about  clover  top,  dockweed  and  apple  tree. 
Bobby  Lincoln  never  lets  Mary  Lincoln 
gad  about  alone  with  Harry  Hause,  muckle 
weaver  ;  nor  shall  she  marry  Michael  Man- 
gel Wurtzel." 

Here  is  one  more,  the  jingle  of  whose 
words  and  its  brevity  make  it  more  easily 
remembered  than  Robert  Lincoln's  sung  : 

"Jonathan  Jillet,  scour  your  skillet,  white, 
bright  and  clean." 


After  learning  the  translation  of  the  biid 
music,  it  was  an  unceasing  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  follow  through  all  its  intricacies, 
adapting  the  words  to  the  notes,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  did  not  learn  some  useful 
lessons  of  propriety  and  neatness  from  the 
songs, — everything  seemed  so  real,  then. 
I  know  that  the  song  ot  Jonathan  Jillet  of- 
ten ran  in  my  head  while  washing  the  skil- 
lets. True  it  is,  no  orchestra  has  since 
had  the  power  to  charm  my  ears  as  did  that 
one  in  the  "  nursery." 

South  o{  the  dwelling,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  lay  the  little  village  of 
P.  nestling  quietly  below  the  hills,  with  its 
store,  tavern,  "  meeting-house,"  where  we 
learned  about  "  death,  judgment,  eternity," 
and  very  little  about  the  "  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness,"  and  farther  on, 
mills  and  machinery  which  made  the  life 
and  business  of  the  place. 

East  of  the  dooryard  was  the  garden  in 
all  its  luxuriance,  the  pride  of  the  aged  rel- 
ative whose  sole  care  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion and  who  was  wont  to  boast  of  the 
amount  of  vegetables  and  corn  he  could 
raise  on  three  -quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  amount  woul(^  seem  incredible  to  a 
western  farmer  who  cultivates  his  hundreds 
of  acres  and  perhaps  lets  enough  go  to 
waste  for  the  support  of  a  family  in  New 
England. 

We  need  more  of  the  care  and  thrift  of 
the  Yankee — yea,  and  of  his  love  of  beauty 
and  order,  too,  here  in  this  land  of  prairies, 
where  the  ground  is  so  easily  cultivated, 
and  the  labor  is  so  light,  comparatively, 
that  one  is  prone  to  become  careless  of 
economy.  A  man  can  plough  here  week 
after  week,  with  never  a  stump  or  stone  to 
interrupt  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  the 
farmer  in  New  England  has  constant  draw- 
backs, even  after  the  ground  has  been  clear- 
ed of  trees,  for  when  he  has  collected  all 
the  stones,  in  which  the  soil  abounds,  ap- 
parently, and  converted  them  into  walls  or 
fences,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  each 
subsequent  ploughing  brings  to  the  surface 
a  new  crop  that  must  be  removed  ere  the 
planting,  otherwise,  the  seed  is  literally 
cast  into  "  stony  ground." 

Let  farmers  in  this  prairie  country  exer- 
cise the  same  economy,  forethought  and 
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thrift  in  improving  every  part  of  thei*- 
ground  (not  in  carelessly  going  over  a  great 
number  of  acres)  let  them  plant  hedges  and 
'keep  them  trimmed,  above  all,  let  them  set 
out  an  abundance  of  trees  and  each  home 
here  would  rival  Eden  itself,  in  loveliness. 

But  those  happy  days  in  Nature's  para- 
dise I  Even  to  this  day  they  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  fond  recollection.  The 
choicest  landscapes  hung  up  in  memory's 
picture  gallery  are  those  same  rural 
scenes,  which  revive  old  associations  ;  liv- 
ing,  breathing  figures  embodying  goodness, 
tenderness  and  love.  How  the  light  of 
their  example  shines  down  through  all  the 
years,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  as  we 
near  the  shore  which  separates  us  from 
their  eternal  home,  and  kindling  in  our  own 
hearts  an  earnest  desire  to  attain  to  as  pure 
a  life  as  was  their  own* 

One  episode  in  the  life  of  my  grandfather 
I  must  not  fail  to  record  because  of  its  con- 
firmation of  gospel  truth,  to  my  mind  in  af- 
ter years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  as  also  were  his 
wife  and  daughter.  He  was  also  class 
leader,  while  his  house  had  been  a  home 
for  ministers  many  years.  Here  they  ever 
found  a  warm  welcome,  good  cheer  and 
hearty  encouragement,  which  latter  item 
was  far  oftener  needed  then  than  it  is  now, 
in  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  that  de- 
nomination. Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
one  peculiar  feature  of  the  entertainment  of 
his  minister  was  invariably  a  discussions 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  and  the- 
ology, 

I  was  too  young  to  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  debates,  which  often 
continued  far  into  the  night,  but  my  mind 
grasped  the  idea,  that  the  knowledge  which 
so  confounded  and  put  to  flight  the  argu- 
ments of  our  worthy  mmisters,  must  be 
wonderful,  more  especially  as  the  latter 
were  men  ot  superior  ability.  My  grand- 
mother and  aunt  were  exceediugly  sensi- 
tive in  regard  to  these  discussions,  fearing 
that  persistency  in  them,  might  disturb  the 
harmony  of  exising  brotherly  love.  I  never 
saw  my  grandi^ther  exhibit  impatience,  or 
use  an  unkind  word,  though  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  his  opponents  were  often 
less  mild  and  considerate  of  deling. 


In  no  other  respect  could  they  find  fault 
with  him,  save  in  his  singular  belief  in  re- 
gard to  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  cautions  urged 
against  a  tree  proclamation  of  his  ideas, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  earnest- 
ly upon  the  subjects  of,  to  him,  most  vital 
interest  and  importance.  Very  few  persons 
made  of  the  "  Word  "  so  earnest  a  study, 
and  not  one  that  I  heard  converse  seemed 
to  understand  it  as  he  did. 

At  length  he  sold  the  dear  old  homestead 
and  followed  his  children  to  the  "  far  west," 
where,  in  a  country  comparatively  new,  he 
heard  from  the  pulpit,  the  iirst  time  in  his 
life,  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

He  had  never  seen  a  work  on  that  sub- 
ject, except  the  Bible,  and  had  never  known 
an  individual  who  believed  it,  yet  he  had 
studied  the  good  Book  to  such  purpose 
that  he  had  become  a  firm  and  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  ultimate  holiness  and  hap- 
piness ot  the  whole  human  race. 

Now  we  could  account  for  the  frequent 
and  prolonged  discussions  in  his  New  Eng- 
land home,  in  the  region  where  the  doc- 
trine was  then  unknown,  and  we  felt  truly 
that  he  had  been  far  in  advance  of  others  in 
a  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth. 

He  had  presented  a  letter  of  high  recom- 
mendation to  his  beloved  denomination  in 
his  adopted  home,  and  had  been  warmly 
welcomed  to  its  bosom,  which  already 
claimed  several  of  his  children,  but  when 
he  continued  as  formerly  to  speak  out  of 
the  fullness  of  his  heart,  as  the  spirit  gave 
him  utterance,  an  ignorant  minister,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  Universalism,  complained 
of  his  "heresies"  to  the  society,  and  by 
representing  his  belief  as  dangerous  and 
soul-destroying  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  to  drop  his  name  quietly  from  the 
class  book.  This  was  illegal,  of  course, 
but  my  grandfather  was  getting  "  too  old  to 
contend  with  such  a  man,"  and  though  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  was 
very  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  like  severing 
his  heart  strings  to  thrust  him  from  it,  yet 
he  found  compensation  in  the  Univeisalist 
society,  in  whose  atmosphere  of  congenial 
spirits  his  soul  blossomed  out  into  the 
glorious  happiness  of  perfect  love  and  unan- 
imnity  of  feeling  ;  where  the  blessed*^  '•utbs 
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of  the  gospel  could  be  proclaimed  with  a 
fulness  ot  freedom  hitherto  unknown.  Now 
no  fetters  bound  bis  thoughts,  no  straight- 
jacket  confined  his  aspirations  or  insptni' 
lions  within  his  own  breast,  no  "  Holy  In- 
quisition '*  arraigned  him  for  too  great  lib- 
erality of  thought.  He  appeared  to  me  to 
be  alnK)st  as  thoroughly  emancipated  as  I 
believe  him  to  be  now,  in  the  mansions  of 
the  blest 

He  often  said  to  me,  **  I  could  not  sleep 
last  night  for  thinking  of  the  glorious  doc' 
trine  of  salvation  from  all  sin.  I  was  per- 
fectly happy,  dwelling  upon  the  wonderful 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God." 

Finally,  bis  life  went  quietly  out,  with  no 
apparent  disease  or  suffering,  and  **  God 
gave  his  beloved  sleep." 

Not  alone  were  the  summer  seasons  in 
New  England  enjoyed,  with  all  their  rich 
and  varied  beauties  of  hill  and  dale,  but  the 
winters,  as  well,  and  as  a  prelude  to  the 
comforts  oi  the  latter  season,  the  okl-fash- 
loned  Thanksgiving  held  a  most  prominent 
place.  It  was  the  holiday  of  the  year,  ex- 
cepting only  "  Independence,"  which  was, 
in  reality,  a  result  of  that  institution.  It 
was  the  consummation  and  culmination  of 
the  whole  summer's  toil,  when  grains,  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  gathered  in  and  safely 
stored  for  winter's  use,  when  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  domestic  animals  were  comforta- 
bly provided  with  shelter  before  the  first 
heavy  snow  made  its  appearance. 

Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  happi- 
ness enjoyed  on  Thanksgiving-day  was 
caused,  I  believe,  by  the  thought  of  duties 
conscientiously  performed,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  having  by  faithful  labor,  won  all 
needed  comforts  for  the  long,  cold  season 
approaching. 

Then,  there  was  the  reunion  of  families, 
who  made  it  a  point  to  meet  on  that  day, 
however  widely  separated  during  the  year, 
and  who  happily,  were  wont  to  lay  aside  all 
care,  passing  the  hours  in  most  exquisite 
enjoyment. 

Hilarity  and  feasting  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  after  "meeting,"  and  should  be 
participated  in  if  one  would  understaad 
their  significance.  Thanksgiving  was  an 
annual  jubilee,  round  which  clustered  a 
year's  anticipations,  and  about  which  hun- 


dreds have  written  and  &va\g,  yet  we  who 
In  oar  childhood  enjoyed  the  anniversary, 
were  never  weary  of  the  subject,  bat  in  re- 
hearsing Its  associations  enjoy  it  over 
again. 

Soon  after  Thanksgfring  the  long  winter 
set  in,  bringing  its  train  of  varied  amuse- 
ments  of  the  season,— sleigh -ridesy  singing 
schools,  where  each  girl  was  emulous  to 
become  proficient  in  carry  her  "part*' 
through  aibne.  Thot^h  1  coold  nerer  get 
my  coorage  op  to  the  point  which  would 
enable  me  to  sing  alone,  one  of  the  dass,  a 
young  lady,  sang  in  the  gallery  of  a  large 
church,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  audience, 
"  carrying  her  part "  alone,  with  a  clear,  un- 
faltering voice  to  the  end.  We  were  not 
accustomed  to  bearing  a  woman's  voice  in 
public  then,  and  coald  scarcely  conceive  a 
more  wonderful  performance.  This  young 
lady  was  very  beautiful,  and  prood  of  her 
musical  talent,  but  she  afterward  married  a 
missionary  with  the  view  of  laboring  in 
Farther  India,  for  the  salvation  ot  the 
heathen.  She  had  been  delicately  nurtured 
and  knew  nothing,  comparatively,  of  the 
land  to  which  she  was  going,  an  almost  sure 
sacrifice  to  the  idea  that  it  is  far  more  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God  to  give  up  her 
young  life  for  the  heathen  abroad,  than  to 
live  and  labor  for  the  ignorant  and  oppress- 
ed in  her  own  country. 

When  the  farewell  services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  above-named  church,  and  the 
hymn,  "  Yes,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee," 
was  sung  by  voices  broken  with  sobs,  she 
could  not  join  in  it.  Doubtless,  many  tinges 
in  that  far-off  land,  she  longed  for  the  "Holy 
days  and  Sabbath  bell,"  which  were  never 
more  heard. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  the 
wondrous  power  of  music  over  my  being, 
and  this  love  of  sweet  sounds  was  inherited 
from  my  father  and  grandfather,  who  had 
their  training  in  the  old  musical  society,  the 
"Handel  and  Haydn."  Nothing  delighted  my 
grandfather  more  than  to  collect  a  few  choice 
singers  once  a  week,  and  from  a  stack  of 
music-books  as  high  almost  as  himself^  se- 
lect the  best  tunes  and  sing  them  while  my 
father  played  the  bass  viol.  This  instru- 
ment was  used  in  many  churches,  is  those 
days,  where  §o  other  was  permitted.    Only 
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Episcopalians  allowed  the  organ  a  place  in 
church.  When  that  denomination  erected 
a  large  church  in  the  village  where  we  re- 
sided and  placed  within  it  a  magnificent 
organ,  I  was  irresistably  drawn  there  to 
feast  upon  the  music.  And  such  music  ! 
How  it  swelled,  and  wafted,  and  soared 
away  to  heaven,  taking  my  spirit  on  its 
wings,  while  the  soft,  mellow,  subdued  light 
streaming  through  the  colored  windows,  in- 
creased the  illusion  of  its  heavenly  charac- 
ter, quite  entrancing  me,  until  the  voice  of 
the  good  minister  recalled  me  to  earth  !  I 
fully  believed  my  grandfathers's  assertion 
that  good  music  is  more  like  heaven  than 
any  other  thing. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  present  venerable  bishop 
of  Kentucky  was  then  pastor  of  that  society. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  my  father's,  and  as- 


sisted, with  his  own  hands  in  the  orna- 
mental work  upon  the  church  and  upon  the 
organ  case.  We  loved  him  for  his  good- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart,  his  pure,  de- 
voted life,  and  his  warm  and  loving  sympa- 
thy for  the  aifiicted  and  distressed. 

He  called  at  one  time  to  see  my  father  and 
found  my  little  brother  passing  away  to  the 
spirit-land.  His  sympathies  were  instantly 
aroused,  and  such  loving,  tender  words  as 
came  from  his  heart,  and  such  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  Savior's  love  and  care  for 
the  little  ones,  their  freedom  from  all  possi- 
bility of  sin  was  so  feelingly  portrayed  that 
we  almost  forgot  our  loss  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  dear  one's  perfect  emancipa- 
tion. That  good  man's  face  is  one  of  the 
many  cherished  portraits  on  my  canvas. 


A  Vision  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ;  or,  Cross  and  Crown.* 

Spif  it  choir  chant. 

Wait  ye  only  upon  God. 
Trust  in  him  at  all  times,  for  he  is  thy  salvation. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  i.    Desert. 

[Large  croes  in  the  background.  Enter  seven  young 
ladies  dressed  as  pilgrims,  bearing  crosses  on  their  shoul* 
den.    They  sing:] 

Ah  I  poor  toiI-wom»  faint  and  weary 

Pilgrims  are  we,  sore  distrest ; 
Roaming  earth  so  sad  and  dreary : 

Where)  O  where  shall  we  find  rest  ? 
Daily  bending  'neath  our  crosses. 

Through  life's  thorny  paths  we  stray ; 
Woe  and  pain  and  sorest  losses, 
Meet  us  hourly  on  our  way. 

One  voice. 

*'  But  they  tell  of  a  £ur  Promised  Land  of  the  blest 
Where  are  no  more  burdens,  but  rest,  sweetest  rest.** 

Spirit  choir  chant. 

Pilgrims  of  earth  I  press  on,  press  on, 
Thy  woes  are  seen,  thy  sorrows  known. 

Pilgrims  listen  surprised;  part  chant. 

Bright  angels  watch  o'er  us 
And  lead  on  before  us. 

Others  reply. 

Then  courage,  O  courage,  the  time  is  not  long. 

Ere  we*ll  reach  the  £ur  Spirit  Land  echoing  with  soog. 

One  Pilgrim,  ' 

But  ah  I  woe  1  woe  is  me  through  all  the  dreary  way, 

Through  clouds  of  dark  desp^r  and  shadowy  doubts  I 

stray, 
What  light  shall  solrt  these  problems  dark  that  sadden 

life? 
What  voice  shall  lull  the  wrestling  spirit  in  its  strife  ? 

*This  concert>drama  may  be  given  with  good  effect  at 
a  Christmas  entertainment.  It  admiu  of  great  variation 
ia  the  performance. 


A  Pilgrim.  Trust  ?  trust  ?  ah,  but  there 
be  hours  of  such  dark,  darlc  sorrow  ! 

Choir,  Though  sorrow  endure  for  a 
night  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  to  the 
trusting  souL 

Enter,  Riches. 

[A  young  bdy  gorgeously  attired,  in  crimson  and  er- 
mine, diamonds  in  her  hair,  holds  a  gold  key,  a  gold  crown 
on  her  arm,  and  addresses  the  pilgrims:] 

My  name  is  Riches.  I  come  to  bring 
you  ease.  Lo  !  I  offer  you  the  key  of  the 
wealth  of  all  the  earth  if  ye  will  but  follow 
me.  Come !  all  that  I  have  shall  be  thine. 
Ye  shall  have  power  and  honor  and  shall 
be  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
rich  have  many  friends.  It  shall  be  yours 
to  give  gifts.  A  gift  is  a  precious  stone  in 
the  eyes  of  him  that  hath  it.  Whitherso- 
ever it  turneth  it  prospereth.  A  man's  gift 
maketh  room  for  him.  It  bringeth  him  be- 
fore great  men.  The  rich  man^s  wealth  is- 
his  strong  city.  * 

[Part  of  the  pilgrinu  turn  as  though  they  would  follow :] 

One  pilgrim.  Riches  have  thorns.  Let 
us  beware. 

Another,  But  we  shall  have  ease,  let 
us  follow. 
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Another,  Nay,  I  fear  the  treacherous 
way,  let  us  beware. 

Riches  sings: 

Come  follow  me,  I've  stores  of  gold, 
Ay,  mines  whose  wealth  can  ne'er  be  told, 
I've  dazzling  gems  and  brilliant  halls, 
Where  priceless  pictures  grace  the  walls ; 
There  music's  sweet  alluring  strain, 
Shall  lull  to  rest  thy  wearying  pain. 
Then  come,  O  pilgrims  turn  aside, 
Beneath  my  gilded  domes  abide ; 
Come,  lay  your  weary  burdens  down. 
Accept  my  rare  and  golden  crown, 
Offers  them  a  golden  crown.] 

Come  walk  with  me  my  shining  land. 
Come,  join  my  gay  snd  glittering  band. 

[Pilgrims  turn  to  follow— reach  for  the  crown  and  key.] 

spirit  choir  chants.  The  deceitfulness 
of  riches  is  a  snare  to  the  feet,  and  a  lure 
to  evil  unto  the  soul  of  man.  Riches  take 
to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. 

[Pilgrims  hesitate  —  turn  back.    One  says : ] 
Honor  is  better  than  golden  mines, 
Truth  more  bright  than  the  diamond  shmes. 

spirit  choir. 

Crowns  are  awaiting  than  hers  more  rare. 
Earth's  faithful  toilers,  in  lands  more  fair. 

(Exit  Riches,  beckoning.) 
Enter  Wisdom. 

[A  young  lady  dressed  in  white,  wearing  a  silver  hebnet, 
with  white  plume  erect,  a  breast-plate,  a  Bible  in  her 
hand.    Addresses  the  pilgrims :] 

I  am  Wisdom.  Hearken  unto  my  words 
all  ye  children  and  ye  shall  have  no  fear  of 
evil.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  and  pre- 
serveth  the  way  of  his  saints.  Incline  your 
ears  unto  me  and  your  hearts  to  under- 
stand* ng.  If  ye  cry  after  knowledge  and 
seek  her  as  silver,  and  search  lor  her  as  for 
hid  treasures,  then  shall  ye  understand  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  find  favor  with  God 
and  man.  Happy  is  the  one  who  findeth 
wisdom  ;  she  is  more  precious  than  rubies. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace.  Ponder  the  path  of 
your  feet.  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left,  lest  jou  enter  the  path  of  the 
wicked,  for  their  way  is  darkness.  Receive 
my  instructions  and  not  silver,  for  knowl- 
edge is  better  than  choice  gold. 

One  pilgrim.  But  study  is  weariness  to 
the  flesh. 

Another.  Ay,  already  we  are  overborne 
with  labor. 

Another,  So,  let  us  turn  after  Riches, 
who  offereth  us  ease. 


Wisdom  sings : 

More  precious  than  earth's  golden  ort, 
My  rarest  mines  of  priceless  lore  ; 
And  my  rewards  for  those  who  toU 
For  hidden  gems  within  her  soil, 
Are  richer  than  earth's  richest  mine,  — 
Immortal  thought  —  the  wealth  divine. 

Then  come,  where  shines  with  brighter  ray. 
The  wealth  I  give,  than  brightest  day, 
Nor  time  nor  age  my  treasures  dim ; 
Eternal  as  the  morning  hymn 
God's  sons  and  stars  rang  out  for  joy. 
My  treasures  are,  without  alloy. 

{Exit  JVisdom.) 
Pilgrims. 

Wisdom  is  better  than  silver  or  gold, 

We  will  nxakt  her  our  refuge,  our  heart's  stronghold. 

Choir  chant. 

She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  all  that  lay  hold  up<m  her. 
The  wise  shall  inherit  glory  everlasting. 

Pilgrims. 

Come,  let  us  haste  while  yet  *ts  day. 
Lest  night  come  on,  we  lose  our  way. 

Enter  Pleasure. 

[A  young  lady  gaily  dressed,  scarlet  and  gold  trimmings, 
crowned  with  bright  flowers,  bearii^  a  basket  of  fruiu 
and  flowers,  a  silver  goblet.    Addresses  the  pilgrims :] 

My  name  is  Pleasure.  My  heart  delights 
itself  in  mirth  and  laughter ;  I  revel  in  the 
delights  of  music,  and  dancing,  and  riches. 
I  say  unto  my  soul :  there  is  flothing  better 
than  that  one  should  eat  and  drink  and  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  life.  For  in  much  wis- 
dom there  is  much  grie^  and  they  who  in- 
crease knowledge  increase  vexation.  There- 
fore I  say  unto  my  heart,  enjoy  thyself. 
Come,  wanderers,  come  to  my  banquetting 
halls,  where  await  luscious  fruits,  and 
wines,  and  sweet  odorous  flowers,  and  where 
sparkling  fountains  are  musical  in  their  sil- 
very fall  among  the  snowy  lilies.  Come, 
weary  ones,  leave  now  your  desert  way  and 
follow  me. 

[Pilgrims  look  pleased.] 

One  pilgrim.  Come,  let  us  rest  awhile 
within  her  pleasant  halls.  {Turn  to  Jollow 
Pleasure.) 

Choir.    Woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! 

[Pilgrims  are  startled.] 

Pleasure  sings  :    . 

Come  to  my  festal  halls  with  song; 
Come  where  the  merry  dancers  throng, 
Crowned  with  garlands  of  graceful  vine, 
Sipping  goblets  of  sparkling  wine; 
Come  where  Pleasure  her  joy  disdoses. 
Come  to  my  bower  of  lilies  and  roses. 
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My  sun  Imght  s^ens  are  gay  with  flowen, 
SwMtest  of  ptrfiime  gladdens  life's  hours* 
Come  to  my  halls  dassling  with  light, 
There  with  music,  we'll  chase,  the  night 
Onnei  then>  come  to  the  halls  of  pleasure) 
Come,  w^U  dance  to  the  lightest  mtasufe. 

Pilgrims  to  each  other* 

How  £air  and  dieasant  is  her  flowery  way, 
Come,  let  us  leave  our  thorny  path  and  follow  her. 

Choir, 

The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart  from  eviL 
He  that  keepeth  his  way  preserveth  his  souL 

Pilgrims  to  Pleasure. 

O  turn  from  us  thy  luring  eye, 

Lest  we,  o'ercome,  should  £&int  and  die. 

[  I^grims  turn  away  dieering  each  other,  wave  adieu  to 
Pleasursi  with  averted  heads.  Pleasure  departs  slowly, 
beckoning.    Pilgrims  say :] 

Let  our  hearts  be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
He  directs  us  by  Wisdom's  word. 

Enter  Truth. 

[A  young  lady  dressed  in  white,  wearing  a  silver  crown, 
bearing  a  lighted  lamp  and  a  Bible.    Addresses  the  pih 


I  am  Truth.  I  come  to  direct  you  to 
fountains  of  everlasting  blessedness  and 
the  immortal  fruits  of  the  pure  in  spirit  I 
bring  light  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness 
and  sorrow  ;  my  words  break  the  bonds  of 
doubt  and  fear  and  dissipate  the  delusive 
spell  of  the  tempter.  My  voice  is  like  the 
ministry  of  angels  to  the  troubled  soul, 
bringing  it  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  I  am  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  Accept  me,  for  I  am  the  way 
of  salvation.  Though  oftimes  my  disciples 
must  toil  and  bend  beneath  the  cross,  they 
shall  win  the  crown  of  eternal  glory  ;  their 
robes  shall  be  made  white,'  they  shall  sing 
the  song  of  the  redeemed.  He  that  en- 
dureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved  I 

Pilgrims,      Alas !    who    then    shall  be 
saved  ?    The  way  is  long  and  thorny. 
Truth  sings  : 

My  star  like  light  shines  through  the  night, 

Of  darkness  and  of  error's  way ; 
My  first  faint  beam  that  sends  iu  gleam, 

Is  prophecy  of  dawning  day. 
Then  all  the  soul  to  brightness  waking, 
With  floods  of  glory  o'er  it  breaking. 

I  lead  the  way  to  endless  day. 
That  breaks  upon  my  shining  shore  *, 

My  heavenly  voice  bids  souls  rejoice, 
That  yet  all  wandering  shall  be  o'er, 

And  pilgrims  rest  in  heavenly  places. 

Where  tears  are  wiped  from  off  all  faces. 


All  the  pilgrims, 

O  truth,  sweet  spirit  to  thee  we  yield ; 
O  be  our  strength,  our  sun,  our  shield. 

Pilgrims  aside, 

.0  Lord  help  thou  our  unbelief, 
Give  us  new  strength  in  all  our  grief. 

Choir, 

He  that  speaketh  truth  showeth  forth  righteousness. 
The  lips  of  truth  shall  be  established  forever. 

[Pilgrims  walk  slowly  and  silently  communbg  in  secret 

One  Pilgrim,  Alas!  so  the  bright  visions 
come  and  go ;  a  brief  time  they  lighten  our 
gloomy  way,  then  we  look  about  us,  and  * 
seeing  them  no  longer  by  our  side,  we 
mourn  in  desolation  of  spirit,  and  in  our 
despondency  we  say  "  passing  away  "  is 
written  upon  all  things.  The  heart  sinks, 
the  strength  fails  in  view  of  the  dreary 
desert  way  we  must  tread  alone. 

Another,  But  Wisdom  and  Truth  have 
given  us  sweet  words  of  cheer,  strong  words 
of  counsel. 

One  Pilgrim,  Ay,  but  we  must  toil  in 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day — must  bear 
our  heavy  crosses. 

Another,  But  we  are  promised  resplen- 
dent crowns ! 

One  Pilgrim.  Ah  !  but  fair  Pleasure ! 
would  that  we  had  followed  her  pleasant 
way  and  rested  in  her  halls  of  delight. 

Another,  Or  Riches  in  her  halls  of  ease 
and  splendor. 

Choir, 

Her  thorns  and  snares  1 
[Pilgrims  start,  gaze  at  each  other,  then  in  silence  drop 
their  heads  and  move  on.] 

One  Pilgrim,  Let  us  press  forward  to- 
ward the  mark  of  the  high  calling. 

Another,  O  but  who  will  guide  us  along 
the  dreary  way  ;  all  is  so  confused,  so  full 
of  doubts,  I  faint,  I  thirst. 

Another,  O  for  some  pleasant,  cooling 
spring  in  this  desert  way,  by  which  we 
might  rest  and  refresh  our  drooping  spirits. 
O  must  we  sink  ? 

Choir,  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  be- 
fore you.    Be  ye  obedient. 

Pil^ims  joyfully.  Ah  !  joy  I  joy !  help 
Cometh  and  we  shall  at  last  find  rest. 

[Enter  a  child  dressed  as  a  shepherd  in  white,  wreath 
of  flowers  on  her  head,  green  girdle,  wiih  shepherd's 
crook.    Addresses  the  pilgrims  :] 

I  am  Love,  sent  to  guide  you,  poor  wan- 
derers, to  cheer  you  across  these  desert 
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Bands,  to  a  well  of  living  water,  of  which  if 
ye  drink,  ye  shall  thirst  no  more  forever. 

(Pilgrims  gazfl  at  her  in  sttrprise.] 

One  Pilgrim,  But  thou,  child,  how  canst 
thou  be  our  guide  ?  Thou,  never  having 
walked  these  barren,  burnt  r.g  sands,  how 
Bhouldst  thou  know  the  way  ? 

ChilcL  The  spirit  is  wise  discerning  the 
things  of  the  spirit  The  angels  whisper 
many  things  to  innocence  which  worldly, 
selfish  natures  cannot  comprehend.  Come, 
follow  me  I 

(Pilfcrims  ihake  thtir  iMads.] 

One  Pilgrim.  We  fear,  child,  to  accept 
thy  guidance,  lest  we  be  lost. 

Child.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear. 
Come,  I  will  lead  you  to  the  well  of  living 
water. 

One  Pilgrim.  Whence  hast  thou  thy 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  well  ? 

Child.  From  the  Great  Fountain  of  all 
knowledge  and  good. 

Choir. 

A  littlt  child  shall  l«ad  thtm. 
(Pilgrims  look  smprisod  at  tach  other  i] 

One  Pilgrim.  Surely  this  is  the  prom- 
ised messenger.  Let  us  make  haste  to  fol- 
low her,  she  shall  be  our  salvation. 

One  Pilgrim.  Ay,  child,  we  will  follow ; 
lead  us  if  thou  canst  to  the  well,  for  we 
thirst 

{Child  leads,  all  exit,) 
(Curtain  falls.) 

Scene  ii.    A  Well  in  the  Desert. 

(Grouped  by  the  well  are  five  spirits)  veiled,  with  sihrer 
crowns  on  their  heads,  in  front  of  which,  in  golden  letters 
ts  inscribed  the  name  of  each :  Prayer>  Patience^  Charity, 
Meekness,  Peace.  Enter  child  followed  by  pilgrims. 
Child  approaching  the  well :  ] 

Draw  ye,  drink  and  be  refreshed. 

(Pilgrims  approach  the  well,  gaie  into  it»] 

One  Pilgrim.    But  the  well  is  deep,  and 

there  is  naught  to  draw  with.    Who  shall 

give  us  the  lidng  water  ? 
Another.    Give  us  to  drink ;  we  thirst 
Choir,     Ho  every  one    that    thirsteth, 

come  ye  to  the  waters,  come  drink  and  thirst 

no  more  forever. 

[Spirit  Prayer^  gold  chain  In  her  hand,  addresses  the 
pilgrim:] 

This  well  of  water  is  but  the  type  of  that 


living  water,  of  which  if  ye  drfnk  ye  shall 
thirst  no  more.    Know  ye  of  its  nature  ? 

J  ilgrims.  Nought,  except  that  the  won- 
der-child hath  told  us,  that  if  we  drink  we 
shall  thirst  no  more. 

Prayer.  Know,  then,  that  this  water  of 
life  is  Divine  Love.  Prayer  is  the  chain  by 
which  ye  must  for  yourselves,  drink  and 
give  unto  other  thirsting  souls ;  then,  in 
your  own  souls  it  shall  prove  a  well  of  liv- 
ing water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 
Drink  and  receive  the  blessing.  {Pilgrims 
all  bow,) 
[Patience,  a  croes  lying  at  h«r  flMt.] 

Many  in  your  pilgrimage  will  you  meet 
too  weak  to  draw  for  themselves  ;  for  such 
with  tireless  patience  must  ye  labor  through 
heat  aud  cold,  must  wait  and  watch  by  the 
well,  lest  any  faint ;  have  ever  ready  your 
chalise  of  cheer.  Patience  is  the  secret 
spring  through  which  the  human  soul  is 
fed  and  reireshed  all  its  desert  way ;  it  im- 
parts sweet  serenity  under  perplexity  and 
affliction.  Drink  Oft  at  the  magic  spring 
and  receive  life. 

One  Pilgrim.  Surely,  thou  hast  never 
like  us,  borne  the  heavy  cross  and  bent  be- 
neath life's  wearing  trials,  thou,  transfigured 
thus  in  light  and  beauty  ? 

Patience.  Ay,  even  as  ye,  I  trod  the 
desert's  burning  sands,  and  murmured  oft 
for  the  spring  that  flowed  not  But  the  an- 
gel patience  baptised  my  spirit,  and  peace 
like  a  river  flowed  into  my  soul.  My  cross 
fell  from  my  shoulder  I 

Pilgrims  to  each  other.  O  that  we  might 
receive  this  living  water  and  lay  our  crosses 
down. 

[Charity,  holds  a  pitcher  b  her  hand.] 

Charity  giveth  the  cup  of  water  in  the 
spirit  of  love ;  charity  suflereth  long  and  is 
kind,  seeketh  not  her  own.  Drink  of  this 
living  water,  satisfy  your  souls,  that  ye  may 
know  how  to  give  unto  other  suflfering  souls. 
Go  seek  those  who  are  withering  under  the 
scorching  breath  of  sin,  lead  them  tenderly 
to  the  living  fountain,  and  great  shall  be 
your  reward. 

[Pilgrims  liT  a  hand  oo  the  breast  and  meekly  bow. 
Meekness,  head  slightly  bent,  right  hand  upon  her  breast.] 

When  ye  shall  have  drank  of  the  living 
water,  and  find  welling  up  in  your  souls 
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that  tender  love,  that  seeks  to  soothe  the 
poor  and  broken  in  spirit,  and  have  led 
them  to  the  waters  of  life,  then  will  ye  be 
baptized  with  my  spirit,  then  shall  ye  in- 
herit glory,  and  your  heavy  crosses  be  ex- 
changed for  crowns  of  righteousness. 

iPilgrims  nuM  thdr  eyes  to  hdaven,  murmuilng  "Ood 
epeed  tht  blessed  time.'*] 

Peaci,  hands  crossid  upon  her  breast: 
When  the  world  seeing  your  gook  work 
shall  say,  Lo !  they  have  been  with  Jesus, 
then  will  your  souls  be  filled  with  that  peace 
which  Cometh  from  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  ye  shall  enter  into  the  perfect  peace 
that  remains  for  the  children  of  God. 

[Curtain  falls  on  the  well] 

One  Pilgrim,  Already,  sisters,  I  feel  with- 
in my  sold  a  quickening  desire  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  great  work  that  lies  before  us 
->-of  bringing  human  souls  to  this  well  of 
living  water. 

Another,  Ah !  but  how  can  we  hope 
that  our  weak  efforts  shall  avail  before  so 
great  a  labor. 

Child.  Despair  not.  Lift  up  your  souls 
in  gratitude  that  you  have  been  led  to  this  ^ 
well  of  living  water.  Shall  not  He  who 
opened  for  ye  this  fountain  lead  ye  in  green 
pastures  ?  I  leave  you  now,  but  the  shining 
one  will  shortly  come  to  make  all  bright 
before  your  feet    Farewell ! 

( Waves  her  hand    Exit,) 

[Pilgrims  mdiing  out  their  hands  as  though  they  would 
detain  her— turn  back,  sighing,  sadly  drop  their  arms. 
Soft  music  is  heard  in  the  distanoe^they  start  with  glad 
surpiise.  Enter  Hope.  A  young  lady  dressed  b  white, 
with  long  scarf  of  rainbow  colors  floating  from  her  left 
shoulder,  in  her  right  hand  an  anchor,  on  her  head  a  sil- 
ver crown  with  circlet  of  golden  stars.] 

Hope.  Behold  in  me  Hope.  My  birth- 
place is  the  spirit  land,  I  come  from  thence 
a  messenger  to  cheer  poor  earth-worn, 
struggling  pilgrims,  and  to  lift  the  burden 
of  sorrow  and  doubt  from  their  burdened 
hearts  and  give  them  bright  visions  of  a 
fairer  home  where  there  are  no  more  part- 
ings, and  where  no  wail  of  woe  is  ever 
heard.  I  move  before  desponding  souls,  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  leading  them  from  the 
bondage  of  fear,  to  the  promised  land  of 
rest.  My  presence  is  like  the  rainbow, 
brightening  the  dark  clouds  that  dim  the 
mourner's  feeble  vision.  I  open  a  glorious 
perspective,  through  radiant  vistas,  reach- 
ing to  the  bright  celestial  land,  whose  glory 


eye  hath  not  seen  or  the  soul  conceived. 
My  spirit  overflows  with  song,  and  I  break 
forth  in  strains  of  gladness.    (Sings  :) 

1  come,  a  shining  flngel, 

With  words  of  sweetest  cheer ; 
I  Come  with  glad  evangel 

To  calm  earth's  every  fear. 

With  spirit  sweetly  breathing 

Joy  to  all  hearts  forlorn  — 
And  life  vi-ith  beauty  wreathing, 

With  roses  hide  the  thorn. 

I  dissipate  all  sadness 

With  strains  of  heavenly  song} 
And  fill  all  hearts  with  gladnes  ^ 

Joy  to  the  pUgrim  throng  t 

My  brightness  maketh  clearer 

The  home  for  which  ye  wa!t| 
Ay,  near,  O  joyi  still  nearer, 

Ye  soon  will  reach  the  gate. 

\  {Exit  Hope  with  singing.) 

Pilgrims,    Now  is  the  heart  made  glad  j 

surely  we  will  sing  in  the  desert.    (Sings  :) 

Hope's  silver  promise  falleth 

With  rapture  on  the  ear ; 
Within  the  spirit  Calleth 

A  voice  of  tender  cheer. 

Our  faltering  steps  grow  stronger 

With  her  sweet  joyous  song } 
What  time  we  tarry  longer 

This  side  the  angel  throng. 

May  Hope's  bright  vision  linger 

Till  with  unclouded  sight) 
Faith  her  unerring  finger 

Shall  point  to  reahns  of  light. 

Choir  chants  The  righteous  sh all  be  glad 
in  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust  in  him ;  and 
all  the  upright  shall  glory. 

Enter   Faith. 

[A  yoimg  lady  dressed  in  white,  Crowfi.  of  white  ama' 
ranths,  carries  a  cross  upon  which  she  leans  as  she  stands 
beside  the  great  cross  in  the  background.] 

Faith, 

Faith  leads  confiding  on  the  Crossi 
In  storms,  in  sunshine,  and  In  lussi 
She  points  to  joys  in  worids  on  highi 
Where  Hope's  fiiir  visions  never  die. 
Her  light  illumes  death's  shadowy  portal 
And  lifts  the  soul  to  bliss  immortal 

Faith  feels  no  burden  sordy  presSf 
Her  spirit  knows  no  more  distress ; 
In  all  events  God's  hand  she  feels 
And  sweetly  meek,  she  humbly  kneehk 
Lo  I  from  the  soul  fUls  every  burden, 
God's  spirit  is  its  highest  guerdon ! 

Then  comei  O  weary,  find  your  rest, 
Come  lean  upon  the  Saviour's  breast  { 
Come  lay  your  heavy  burdens  down. 
Kneel  at  the  Cross,  thou'st  won  the  crown! 
[Pilgrims  approach  the  great  cross,   kneelj  lay  their 
down<] 
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Lol  from  the  bright  celestial  portftl 
Light  steams  o'er  thee  from  life  immortal  I 
[Lttf  ht  is  thrown  on  the  tableau.    Curtain  falls.    End  of 
earth  scene.    Choir  chants  t] 

There  is  joy  among  the  angek 
When  a  sinner  repenteth. 

[The  drama  may  end  here.] 

ACT   II. 
Scene  i.    Heaven. 

[In  the  background  amid  opening  cloudS)  is  ;t  little  child, 
tn  angel  on  either  side  Soft  music  Enter  band  of  lit- 
tle seraphs,  crowned  with  white  flowers,  dressed  m  white. 
One  bears  a  banner  of  white  silk,  upon  which  is  inscribed  in 
gold  letters :  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  >*  The 
rest  have  branches  of  lily  of  the  valley  m  their  hands. 
Sing:] 

Little  seraphs  come  with  singing, 

Singing  heavenly  songs, 
Come  with  tender  roices  ringing, 
SweUing  angel  throi^;*. 

O  we'll  the  join  angelic  chorut. 

Of  the  spirit  land ; 
Our  dear  Saviour's  here  befbre  us,'^ 

In  the  heavenly  land, 

We  remember  his  sweet  story, 

Told  us  on  the  earth ; 
Now  we  wait  to  see  his  glory. 

In  our  spirit  birth. 

Now  with  happy  voices  ringing, 

Through  the  courts  of  love, 
Senph  voices  sweetly  singing^ 

In  the  home  above. 

[These  remain  one  side.  Enter  groups  of  larger  cWh 
dreu  crowned  with  flowers,  bearing  palms.  One  bears  a 
banner  with  white  ground,  m  golden  letters  the  bscrip- 
tion,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?    Feed  my  lambs.**    Sing :] 

The  Saviour  hath  gathered  us  into  his  fold, 

From  out  the  sin^world,  shadowy,  cold. 

Into  the  land  where  the  angels  dwell 

With  them  we'll  ever  glad  anthems  swell. 

O  praise  to  the  sweet,  tender  shepherd  of  love! 

Praise  to  the  Saviour  who  led  us  above. 

Where  crystal  streams  flow  from  the  good  God*s  throne, 

Where  Jesus  hath  gathered  us  all  as  his  ownl 

O  praise  to  our  Shepherd,  our  Saviour,  our  Friend  I 

O  praise  him  foitver,  world  without  end ! 

[These  remain  on  the  opposite  side.  Enter  band  of 
very  small  children  crowned  with  flowers,  carrying  lily  of 
the  valley.  They  guide  in  the  inlgrims,  who  having  laid 
aside  their  earthly  robes  and  crosses,  with  hair  £dling 
loosely  over  their  shoulders,  come  meekly  in  with  folded 
hands,  in  white  robes.] 

Choir  chant.  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you. 

[First  gfbup  of  Seraphs  advance  to  meet  the  pilgrims 
Sing:] 

They  come,  they  come,  the  tried  and  true  I 
Welcome  to  the  home  prepared  for  you  I 


Welcome  to  the  land  that  kaovn  no  strife ! 
Welcome  to  the  joys  of  angel  life ! 
[Enter  seven  angels  wearing  golden  crowns,  bearing 
each  a  golden  crown  and  a  harp.    Sing :] 

There's  joy,  joy,  in  the  ahgel  lands. 

New  borQ  souls  to  rest  have  Come ! 
There*  s  joy,  joy,  in  the  angel  bftnds 
Wanderers  are  welcomed  home  t 

Joy,  joy,  •*  let  the  heavenly  arches  ring,"     . 

Souls  are  washed  from  earthly  stains ! 
Let  redeemed  and  angels  sing, 

Sing  heaven's  highest,  holiest  strains ! 

[Invisible  chorus  of  male  voices  chant] 
Who  are  these  in  bright  array? 

Angels  chant  These  are  they  who  have 
come  up  out  of  great  tribulation  and  have 
washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

(Invisible  chorus  singt] 

Behold  the  former  things  have  passed  away 
Now  ye  have  reached  the  realms  of  endless  day  ; 
Shout,  shout  hoeanna  to  the  King  of  kings. 
Hosanna  I  the  court  of  heaven  rings ! 

Before  his  ^ory  bright,  archangels  bow 
Their  finces  veiling  fit>m  the  blinding  glow. 
Prostrate  they  fell  before  Jehovah's  throne. 
Singing  glory,  all  the  world's  thine  own  ! 

Angels  chant  to  pilgrims.  We  know 
your  works,  and  your  labors,  how  ye  have 
borne  for  His  name's  sake  and  have  not 
fainted. 

Invisible  chorus  chants.  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  which  was  slain,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honor,  and  blessing  from  every  creat- 
ure on  earth  and  in  heaven. 


Angels^ 

For  there  shall  be  no  more  cr>ang 

Neither  any  more  tears ; 
There  shall  be  no  more  s^hing, 
Neither  any  more  fears. 

Invisible  chorus  joins. 

For  there  shall  be  one  fold,  cme  shepherd. 
God  shall  be  all  in  all! 
We  will  »mg  to  Him  praises 
Forever,  world  without  end ! 

Angels  to  pilgaims. 

Through  all  your  woes  and  losses, 

Through  all  the  pains  and  crosses, 

Ye  have  won  a  crown  of  f^ory 
[Crowns  them  as  they  kneel,] 

And  with  the  harp  you  shall  join 

In  the  sweet  new  song. 
[Gives  them  harps.] 

All  chant.    Now  to  the  King  immortal, 
Invisible,  the  only  wise  God  be  honor  and 
glory  forever  world,  without  end.    Amen  I 
Mrs,  C  A.  Riley, 
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Waldemere. 

The  sky  above  is  blue  and  clear ;  — 
The  sunshine  over  Waldemere 
Falls  with  a  gracious,  golden  glow ;  — 
The  tide  is  out,  the  waves  are  low, 
And  in  and  out  from  Bridgeport  town 
The  ships  go  sailing  up  and  down. 
The  tide  is  out,  the  waves  are  low. 
The  ships  go  sailing  sure  and  slow. 
While  on  the  shore  of  wave-washed  stone 
The  waters  take  an  undertone. 
And  mingled  with  the  song  of  bird 
The  murmur  of  the  wind  is  heard 
Where  wind  and  wave  make  melody 
Within  the  fair  Wood-by-the-sea. 

Beneath  our  over-clouded  sky, 
Last  night  the  wind  and  tide  were  high  ; 
The  curling  waves  came  rolling  in 
Upon  the  shore  with  clashing  din,  — 
Wave  after  wave :  the  steady  rocks 
Were  shaken  with  their  thunder-shocks, 
And  louder  than  the  cry  of  bird 
The  shrilling  of  the  winds  was  heard, 
While  in  the  offing,  spectre-pale 
One  ship  lay  close-reefed  to  the  gale. 

The  tide  was  up,  the  waves  were  high, 

Black  clouds  were  blown  across  the  sky, 

And  looking  on  the  seething  sea 

I  dared  not  shape  the  fear  in  me. 

Yet  pictures  that  I  woidd  not  frame 

Before  my  eyes  unbidden  came. 

I  saw  the  good  ship  whelmed  and  lost,  — 

Men  saw  I  in  rough  waters  tossed. 

With  livid  faces  of  despair 

And  hands  that  vainly  clutched  the  air, 

Sucked  down  beneath  the  hungry  wave 

Not  there  to  find  a  quiet  grave. 

But  yet  to  be  when  storms  were  o'er 

Washed  up  like  seaweed  on  the  shore. 

Till  turning  from  my  heavy  dread, 
"  God  sets  bounds  to  the  sea,"  I  said, 
"  And  holds  it  even  as  the  land 

Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand  !  " 

'Tis  morn  —  the  sky  is  blue  and  clear  ; 

The  sunshine  over  Waldemere 

Falls  with  a  gracious,  golden  glow  ; 

The  tide  is  out,  the  waves  are  low, 

And  in  and  out  from  Bridgeport  town 

The  ships  go  sailing  up  and  down : 

God's  sunshine  and  his  wind's  warm  breath 

Have  set  a  seal  upon  my  faith.  r^r\r\rf]r> 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

THAT  was  a  meeting  again  !  On  foot 
I  walked  from  the  last  village  to 
Dierk-Court  through  the  silent,  leafless 
woods.  It  grew  dark  in  the  thickets,  and 
rustling  leaves  clung  to  the  bottom  of  my 
dress — they  had  fluttered  above  me  fresh 
in  the  morning  wind  when  I  had  started 
out  in  my  pilgrimage  into  the  world,  and 
now  they  accompanied  me  like  fallen  ghosts 
with  a  monotonous  whispering  and  rustling 
along  the  way.  And  as  I  came  out  on  the 
broad  plain,  as  the  giants'  graves  arose  to 
view  in  the  evening  twilight,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance a  light  burned  in  Dierk-Court,  and 
Spitz*  well-known  bark  sounded  faintly,  I 
threw  myself  weeping  with  pain  on  the  dry 
hard  heath  —  I  came  back  again  to  the 
moors,  unhappy,  heart-broken. 

And  now  the  four  oaks  grew  taller  before 
me.  Deep  in  the  dark  arch  of  the  house 
door  glowed  a  faint  fire ;  on  the  hearth,  the 
turf  was  burning,  and  the  beloved  roof 
looked  as  if  it  grew  directly  out  of  the 
heath-soil,  so  sunken,  so  diminished  in  siee, 
did  Dierk-Court  appear  to  me.  Then  I 
saw  Spitz  run  as  if  mad  across  the  yard — 
in  the  gate  of  the  hedge  ho  stood  still  a  mo- 
ment with  ears  pricked  up;  but  now  he 
rushed  to  me,  and  joyfully  whining  sprang 
up  to  my  face  to  lick  my  cheeks — ^it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  keep  my  feet 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  creature  ? 
He  acts  as  if  he  was  mad ! "  cried  Use, 
stepping  to  the  door. 

Ah,  that  voice !  I  ran  across  the  yard 
and  threw  myself  on  the  breast  of  the 
sturdy  woman — here  I  thought  at  last  I  had 
escaped  from  the  tortures  which  followed 
me  like  furies  into  the  stillest,  deepest  soli- 
tudes. She  did  not  cry  out,  nor  speak  a 
word  ;  but  her  arms  clasped  me  fast — I  was 
fondled  and  caressed  as  never  in  my  child- 
hood, and  knew  at  once,  how  ardently  she 
must  have  longed  for  me,  and  as  we  stepped 
into  the  "  fleet "  where  already  a  light  was 
burning,  I  saw  she  had  grown  paler. 

But  Use  never  allowed  her  feelings  wholly 
to  overcome  her.  Suddenly  she  pushed  me 
from  her  with  stiflf  outstresched  arms. 
"  Lenore,  you  have  run  away ! "  she  said. 


With  all  my  inward  pain,  I  must  yet 
smile;  seating  myself  on  Heinz*  wooden 
chair  I  told  her  of  the  fire  and  my  father's 
sickness,  at  which  again  and  again  she 
clasped  her  hands  above  her  head  in  her 
old  vehement  manner.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  her  replenishing  the  fire,  setting  on 
the  tea-kettle,  and  feeding  me  herself  much 
against  my  will  with  bread  and  butter,  mor- 
sel after  morsel. 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  that  was  the  wisest 
thing  to  do,**  said  she  as  I  finished  by  say- 
ing the  physicians  had  sent  me  to  the  heath. 
"  Now,  child,  you  are  going  straight  to  bed 
and  I  will  bring  you  the  elderberry  tea  right 
away.  At  twenty  steps  ofl^  one  can  see 
that  you  have  taken  cold  on  the  journey — 
that  is  a  real  fever  flush.  And  there  is  to 
be  no  more  talking;  to-morrow  you  can 
tell  the  rest.** 

Through  my  earnest  resistance,  the  el- 
derberry tea  was  omitted  —  but  without 
mercy  I  was  led  to  bed.  Left  to  myself  I 
looked  up  and  saw  again  the  dusky  picture 
of  Charles  the  Great  staring  steadily  at  me. 
I  sprang  up  and  turned  it  towards  the  wall. 
How  I  hated  that  face  I  How  much  wan- 
tonness, felsehood,  deception  was  covered 
by  that  white  forehead  which  at  the  giants' 
graves  had  really  dazzled  me !  It  had 
shone  on  me  like  a  light  in  a  dusky  world, 
this  deceitful  light  I  at  that  time,  half  un- 
conscious, had  followed  ;  for  its  sake  I  had 
torn  myself  away  from  my  old  home  ;  now 
I  saw  clearly  into  my  sensations  of  that 
time  and  abhorred  them — they  had  blinded 
*ne  and  led  me  into  a  way  full  ot  errors. 

I  seated  myself  again  as  in  the  death- 
night  of  my  grandmother,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  looked  out  into  the  immeasurable 
plain.  No,  at  Dierk-Court  also  I  found  no 
peace ;  and  the  profounder  the  stillness 
around  me,  the  more  fearfully  my  lonely 
heart  cried  out.  Outside,  the  wind  was 
rising  and  made  the  dry  branches  of  the 
ash  tree  tap  against  the  window ;  I  leaned 
back  and  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand — 
below  the  window  stood  the  bench  on  which 
I  had  for  the  first  time  read  Aunt  Chris- 
tine*s  letter.  Now  I  had  seen  her  in  reality 
idling  down  on  her  kne^s,  that  handsome 
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figure ;  and  out  of  the  white  satin  folds  two 
delicate  arms  had  been  stretched  caress- 
ingly to  draw  to  the  fsiithless  heart  the  once 
deeply  injured  man. 

Involuntarily  I  struck  my  breast  with  my 
clenched  hands.  I  had  been  weak  and 
cowardly  in  that  eventful  moment ;  I  ought 
not  to  have  gone  out  of  the  room  ;  I  should 
have  laid  my  head  as  a  few  hours  before, 
dose  on  his  breast — he  himself  had  placed 
it  there,  and  I  knew  it  had  been  done  in 
tenderness  ;  I  had  felt  it  in  the  beating  of 
his  heart,  and  the  trembling  of  his  hand 
which,  while  I  confessed,  had  glided  lightly 
but  caressingly  over  my  curls.  I  ought  not 
to  have  allowed  those  soft  white  hands  to 
have  touched  him ;  then  perhaps  the  evil 
charm  would  not  have  overcome  him. 

But  jiow — ^my  imagination  pictured  the 
whole  scene — till  at  last  I  sprang  from  my 
seat  and  ran  up  and  down  the  room  ;  no,  I 
was  no  gentle  angel  spirit,  I  could  not 
smile  with  the  hot  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  I  re- 
sisted the  knife    which    was    mercilessly 

turned  against  my  breast.    To   K I 

would  not  return  again ;  I  would  implore 
my  fether  to  choose  another  place  of  resi- 
dence— how  could  I  ever  bring  the  word 
"uncle"  over  my  lips  ?    Never,  never  1 

Use  came  in  with  the  lamp  to  look  after 
me.  "I  thought  that  you  might  not  be 
able  to  sleep,"  said  she  as  she  saw  me  sit- 
ting, still  dressed  on  the  bed.  "  The  storm 
is  increasing,  and  you  are  no  longer  used 
to  the  old  heath  melodies — to  be  sure,  in 
the  hills  there,  the  winds  are  not  so  wild, 
but  they  don't  please  me  half  so  well.  Go 
now  to  your  warm  bed — there  is  no  dan- 
ger." 

I  had  been  now  three  days  on  the  heath, 
and  the  storm  had  whistled  and  roared 
night  and  day  over  the  broad  plains.  Ah, 
how  changed  was  everything !  I  no  more 
read  aloud,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  "fleet," 
the  fairy-books  had  no  longer  a  charm  for 
me,  and  continual  narratives  of  city  events 
I  could  not  relate.  As  often  as  Use  spoke 
the  name  of  Claudius—and  that  to  my  de- 
spair was  only  too  often— I  felt  as  if  my 
throat  was  being  choked  ;  I  knew  well,  if  I 
spoke  the  name  myself,  the  wearily  main- 
tained dam  of  self-control  would  break  down 


irretrievably,  and  to  the  terror  of  the  two 
faithful  souls  by  my  side,  I  should  cry  out 
my  pain  aloud  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Heinz  already  looked  at  me  with  side 
glances  ;  he  no  longer  understood  me  or 
my* manner  of  expressing  myself;  and  Use 
laughingly  told  me,  he  said,  I  had  now  be- 
come a  real  princess,  so  very  reserved,  and 
he  did  not  understand  why  Use  did  not 
hang  the  curtains  again  at  the  windows  and 
bring  out  the  elegant  sofa  into  the  room, 
as  it  had  been  with  Miss  Streit,  the  gov- 
erness. 

On  the  third  day  towards  evening  the 
storm  abated;  the  wind  was  still  strong,  but 
I  could  stay  no  longer  in  the  house,  and 
sprang  out  into  the  tumult,  letting  the  wind 
carry  me  forward  to  the  mound.  Above 
the  strip  of  woodland  quivered  the  flaming 
spears  of  the  evening  red — to-morrow  there 
would  be  storm  again.  All  was  solitary 
and  still  here — no — I  held  my  hand  above 
my  eyes,  to  look  at  that  marvel  on  the  lonely 
heath.  Something  black  was  moving  on 
the  narrow  sandy  path  which  Heinz  hon- 
ored with  the  name  of  carriage-road. 

Heavens,  had  Use  carried  out  her  threat 
and  sent  for  the  doctor  ?  My  pale  face  and 
depressed  spirits  were  making  her  exceed- 
ingly anxious.  The  dark  spot  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  now  it  was  illuminated  by  the 
red  evening  glow  —  true,  it  was  the  old 
chaise  in  which  the  doctor  had  been  brought 
to  my  grandmother's  death-bed.  Suddenly 
it  stood  still,  and  a  gentleman  sprang  out, 
and  if  that  figure  had  been  closely  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot,  I  should  have  distin- 
guished it  among  a  thousand  by  this  one 
movement.  My  pulses  stopped,  I  clenched 
my  teeth  and  stared  anxiously  at  the  chaise- 
door — now  she  too  must  alight,  the  hand- 
some woman  in  the  black  velvet  cloak  and 
the  white  ermine  over  her  shoulders — "  un- 
cle and  aunt "  were  coming  lo  cafry  back 
the  fugitive, — ^but  the  door  dosed  and  the 
chaise  turned  around  back  to  the  woods 
again,  while  Mr.  Claudius  came  forward  di- 
rectly to  the  mound,  his  broad  cloak  flut- 
tering in  the  wind  and  the  blue  spectades 
flashing  in  the  evening  sun.  I  extended  my 
arms  and  would  have  rushed  down  the  hill, 
but  they  sank  again  ;  so  ardently  one  does 
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not  greet  an  uncle — staggering  in  the  wind 
I  clasped  my  arms  around  the  old  fir-tree 
and  pressed  my  face  against  its  bark. 

The  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer  —  I 
did  not  move,  I  felt  as  if  bound  to  a  mar- 
tyr's stake  and  must  wait  in  silent  pain. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mound  he  stood  still. 

"  Not  even  one  step  towards  me  will  you 
come,  Lenore  ? "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Uncle  I  "  burst  from  my  lips. 

The  next  moment  he  stood  beside  me,  a 
smile  quivering  around  his  mouth. 

"Strange  girl,  under  what  monstrous 
conception  have  you  run  away !  Do  you 
really  believe  that  a  sedate  uncle  would 
hasten  so  longingly  and  anxiously  after  a 
little  fugitive  niece  ?  " 

He  gently  grasped  my  hands  and  led  me 
down  the  hill. 

"  So — here  the  wind  is  not  so  strong — I 
am  not  your  uncle,  but  I  have  been  with 
your  father  and  have  begged  for  other  rights; 
he  has  joyfully  given  me  permission  to  bring 
you  home — but  not  into  the  Caroline's- Joy, 
Lenore ;  if  you  decide  to  go  with  me  there 
remains  for  us  two  but  one  path.  Lenore, 
between  you  and  me  stands  only  your  own 
will — have  you  still  no  other  name  for  me  ?  " 

"Eric!"  I  cried,  and  flung  my  arms 
around  his  neck. 

"  Naughty  child ! "  said  he.  clasping  me 
fast.  "  What  trouble  have  you  caused  me  ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  hour  when  Miss 
Fliedner,  terrified,  came  back  from  the  Car- 
oline's-Joy,  and  said  you  were  gone,  and  in 
the  night-train — my  frightened  hsath-bird 
alone  in  the  night  and  strange  land.  And 
how  I  lamented  that  you  would  not  once  be 
conscious  how  much  pain  you  were  giving 
me  !  Lenore,  how  was  it  possible  for  you 
to  think,  I  could  have  just  clasped  my  sa- 
credly loved  maiden  to  my  heart,  and  then 
immediately  after  have  thrust  her  aside  for 
the  sake  of  that  odious,  painted  woman  ?  " 

I  freed  myself  from  his  clasp,  and  half 
weeping,  half  laughing,  while  I  submitted 
myself  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  glance  ex- 
claimed : 

"  But  only  look  at  me  1  By  the  side  of 
my  Aunt  Christine  I  am  the  most  miserable 
little  *  nothing'  as  Charlotte  always  calls 
me.  I  had  seen  my  aunt  at  your  feet ;  she 
had  begged  for  forgiveness  —  ah,  and  in 


what  tones  !  And  I  knew  that  you  once 
loved  this  beautiful  woman,  loved  her  so—" 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  his  f^ce. 

"  I  know  that  Miss  Fliedner  has  told  you 
much,"  said  he.  "  She  also  accuses  her- 
self of  having  been  the  cause  of  your  flight, 
by  having,  strangely  enough,  given  expres- 
sion to  her  fear  that  I  could  yield  to  these 
fascinations.  My  child,  I  purposely  avoided 
letting  you  look  into  that  time  on  which 
years  of  penitence  have  followed.  I  meant 
you  should  retain  your  chaste  child-eyes 
that  are  my  comfort  and  my  pride.  I  erred 
much  at  that  time,  but  mostly  against  my- 
self ;  I  held  the  flaming  up  of  hateful  pas- 
sion to  be  that  starry  light  which  first  arose 
upon  my  life  with  your  appearance.  Up  to 
its  extremest  consequences  has  that  error 
of  my  youth  avenged  itself— to  this  hour 
must  I  suffer  for  it;  but  now  there  has 
been  atonement  enough  —  I  demand  my 
rights!" 

He  kissed  me,  and  threw  his  cloak  around 
me. 

"  You  will  find  much  changed,  my  child, 
when  we  come  home,"  said  he  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  "  The  hired  lodging  in 
the  Swiss  cottage  is  empty — the  migrating 
bird  has  again  flown  to  the  South — " 

"  But  she  was  poor — what  will  she  do  ?  " 

"  That  is  provided  for — she  is  still  your 
aunt,  Lenore." 

"And  Charlotte?" 

"  She  has  received  a  hard  lesson ;  but  I 
was  not  mistaken  in  her — there  is  in  spite 
ot  all  a  sound  kernel  in  that  girl.  At  first 
she  was  deeply  shaken,  body  and  mind ; 
but  she  roused  herself  and  now  the  true 
pride,  the  real  dignity  breaks  through. 
She  is  ashamed  of  her  behavior  in  the  In- 
stitute ;  she  has  learned  but  little,  notwith- 
standing her  talents  and  the  abundant 
means  offered  her  for  improving  them,  be- 
cause she  always  supposed  she  was  bom 
for  higher  things  and  did  not  need  to  work. 
But  now  she  goes  again  into  an  Institute, 
to  prepare  herself  for  teaching.  I  have  not 
opposed  her  determination,  through  men- 
tal activity  alone  will  she  entirely  recover 
herself;  but  the  Claudius  house  will  re- 
main her  home.  Dagobert  will  quit  the 
army  and  go  to  America  to  become  a  £armer. 
The  delusion  of  the  brother  and  sister  about 
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their  origin,  and  the  final  revelations  were 
reported  in  the  city — who  has  disclosed  it, 
we  do  not  know,  but  Dagobert's  position 
will  probably  become  an  uncomfortable  one, 
therefore  he  goes  voluntarily.  A  few  hours 
before  my  departure  I  was  with  the  Prin- 
cess— " 

I  hid  my  face  on  his  breast  "  Now 
comes  my  punishment  too,"  I  whispered. 

"  Yes,  yes,  now  I  know  all ! "  he  said 
with  afiected  sternness.  "  The  princess  of 
the  Heath  on  the  very  first  day  intruded 
her  little  inquisitive  nose  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Caroline's-Joy,  and  then  bravely  did 
her  part  in  the  intrigues  against  the  unfor- 
tunate man  in  the  front  house — '' 

"  And  he  does  not  pardon  me — " 

He  smiled  down  upon  me  again,  "Could 
he  then  have  kissed  the  little  red  lips  which 
can  be  so  heroically  silent  ? " 

Use  sat  in  the  "  fleet "  peeling  potatoes, 
and  Heinz  was  just  coming  out  of  the  tree- 
yard  with  his  smoking  pipe,  as  we  entered 
the  barn.  Never  had  my  faithful  nurse 
shown  such  consternation  as  in  the  mo- 
ment when  Mr.  Claudius  laid  back  the  cor- 
ner of  his  cloak  from  my  head  and  I  looked 
up  laughing  into  her  face.  The  knife  and 
the  halt-pared  potato  dropped  into  her  lap. 
"  Mr.  Claudius  ! "  she  exclaimed  motionless 
with  astonishment  At  that  name,  Heinz, 
terrified,  pulled  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
held  it  behind  his  back. 

"  God  bless  you.  Mistress  Use ! "  said 
Mr.  Claudius.  "  You  have  sheltered  a  lit- 
tle deserter ;  I  have  come  to  take  her  home 
— fntne  is  she  ! " 

Now  a  light  dawned  upon  "  Mistress 
Ilse."  She  sprang  up ;  knife,  parings  and 
potatoes,  all  rolling  from  her  apron  upon 
the  stone  floor. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  tJiat  then  was  the 
sickness?"  and  she  clasped  her  hands. 
"  Then  to  be  sure  elderberry  tea  wasn't  the 
right  remedy  I  A  fine  trick  have  you 
played  me,  Lenore,  oh  dear !  And  you 
want  to  marry  that  child  there,  Mr.  Clau- 
dius?" she  said  with  "a  real  reproach  in 
her  tones,  while  the  tears  of  emotion  fell 
down  her  cheeks.  "  Only  took  at  the  lit- 
tle bits  of  hands  and  the  small  face,  and  the 
young,  young  eyes — " 

Mr.  Claudius  blushed  like  a  young  girl. 
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"  I  am  all  right  for  her,  my  young  Le- 
nore," said  he  softly  and  hesitating  a  little. 
"  She  maintains  that  she  has  love  for  the 
old,  very  old  man." 

I  clung  closer  to  him.     • 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Claudius,  I  did  not  mean 
so  at  all,"  protested  Use  earnestly.  "  I 
shpuld  like  to  see  the  one  who  in  her  place 
would  not  gladly  say  yes  and  amen !  But, 
but,  the  many  people  under  your  control, 
how  will  they  gain  respect  for  your  little 
wife  whom  you  can  carry  around  the  house 
on  your  arm  !  " 

He  gave  a  low  laugh. 

**  Respect  will  they  soon  acquire,  when 
they  see  how  the  *  little  wife  *  commands 
the  chief  of  the  house.  And  now  Mistress 
Use,  you  must  get  ready,  to-morrow  we 
travel  home  ;  my  betrothed  can  return  only 
when  you  accompany  her." 

Use  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron. 

"  But  Dierk-Court,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Clau- 
dius ?  If  you  only  knew  how  I  found  it  at 
that  time  \ "  she  said  with  sharp  signifi- 
cance. 

Heinz  embarrassed  scratched  behind  his 
ear  and  looked  shyly  up  at  his  stem  sister. 
But  I  sprang  to  him  and  put  my  arm  in  his. 

"Heinz,  ill-natured  Heinz,  do  you  not 
congratulate  me  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  little  princess  ;  but  I  am  sorr^ 
too  for  you ;  for  off  there  is  tar  enough  from 
being  heath-land!" 

This  narration  I  commenced  two  years 
after  my  wedding-day.  The  cradle  stood 
beside  my  desk,  and  among  the  pillows 
breathed  a  young  creature,  my  beautiful 
blond  first-bom.  For  this  little  marvel,  at 
which  I  was  ever  looking  with  fresh  aston- 
ishment, I  wished  to  write  down  my  expe- 
riences. Since  then  a  brown-haired  babe 
with  the  strongest  of  boy's  voices,  has  lain 
in  the  green  covered  basket  cradle,  and 
now  on  the  same  spot  sleeps  Lenore,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Claudius  Iibuse. 

I  have  been  married  seven  years.  I  am 
sitting  in  Charlotte's  former  room.  The 
dark  curtains  have  disappeared ;  it  is  sunny 
around  me,  bouquets  of  roses,  embroidered 
and  painted,  lie  scattered  on  carpet,  fumi- 
ture  and  walls,  and  in  thowiBilQ^recesses 
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real  bushes  of  flowers  send  out  their  fra- 
grance. Lenore  sleeps,  her  little  fists 
pressed  to  her  cheeks ;  it  is  so  still,  that  I 
hear  the  flies  humming — now  at  last  for  the 
conclusion.       • 

The  door  is  thrown  open,  and  they  come 
storming  in,  the  two  main  supports  of  the 
Claudius  house. 

"  But,  mamma,  you  write  /oo  long ! "  re- 
proachfully exclaims  my  eldest.  "  We  want 
to  eat  sour  milk  in  the  garden.  Aunt  Flied- 
ner  is  already  in  the  arbor,  and  we  have 
brought  grandfather  too." 

I  look  into  his  fece  with  a  trembling 
pleasure — he  is  shooting  up  tall  as  a  pine 
tree  ;  but,  alas,  how  will  it  be  with  the  au- 
thority when  he  has  grown  above  the  head 
of  the  little  mother?  But  my  little  brcwn 
boy  raises  himself  also  on  his  toes,  lays  a 
finger-thick  string  and  a  slender  willow 
branch  across  my  manuscript  and  with  his 
deep,  earnest  voice  begs, 

«  Mamma,  make  me  a  whip  I " 
"  Go  for  awhile  into  the  garden,"  I  reply, 
while  my  fingers  are  striving  to  make  the 
almost    impossible    whip.    "I   must    first 
write  something  about  Aunt  Charlotte." 
"  About  little  Paul,  too  ?" 
I  nod  affirmatively  and  they  run  down 
stairs. 

The  day  after  my  return  from  the  heath, 
Charlotte  left  the  Claudius  house,  to  enter 
the  Institute  ;  shortly  after  young  Helldorf 
went  to  England— he  had  solicited  Char- 
lotte's hand  and  been  refused.  In  a  letter 
to  me  she  confessed  she  had  in  her  arro- 
gance treated  him  /oo  badly,  and  now  that 
she  had  fallen  from  her  supposed  height, 
she  was  still  less  willing  to  yield  to  her  in- 
clinations. We  would  not  suffer  that  after 
the  termination  of  her  necessary  studies 
she  should  enter  into  any  stranger's  depen- 
dence— ^by  our  entreaty  she  returned  to  the 
Claudius  house — the  ardently  loved  aunt  of 
my  children.  Helldorf  s  name  never  passed 
our  lips,  although  she,  as  we  also,  visited 
often  in  the  house  of  his  brother.  Then 
came  the  war  of  1866.  Max  Helldorf  was 
summoned  to  the  army,  and  severely 
wounded  at  Koniggratz.  An  hour  after 
.the  teacher  Helldorf  had  brought  the  sad 


news  to  our  house,  Charlotte  came  into  my 
room  in  travelling-dress. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  army  as  nurse,  Le- 
nore," said  she  firmly.  "Tell  my  uncle 
what  I  have  done — I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

Mr.  Claudius  was  away  on  a  journey  — 
most  joyfully  I  let  her  go.  After  four  weeks 
she  sent  a  long  and  hopeful  report  signed 
"  Charlotte  Helldorf."  The  army-chaplaio 
had  united  in  marriage  the  convalescent 
and  his  faithful  nurse.  Now  the  young 
couple  live  in  Dorothy- valley— Helldorf  is 
at  the  head  of  the  business  there  —  and 
since  little  Paul  has  opened  his  large  eyes 
on  the  world  Charlotte  cannot  comprehend 
how  human  beings  who  all  come  into  the 
world  with  equal  rights  can  in  haughtiness 
and  contempt  fall  so  asunder  from  each 
other. 

Ah,  I  hear  firm  steps  coming  up  the 
stairs — the  door  is  locked — I  write  on,  as 
if  I  did  not  hear  him  coming,  the  man  who 
indulges  me  more  than  he  can  well  answer 
for.  I  always  laugh  at  him  when  he  takes 
me  in  his  arms  and  looking  over  my  head, 
as  if  apologetically  says  to  my  father,  "  She 
is,  you  know,  the  oldest  and  most  thought- 
less of  my  children."  And  my  father  nods 
with  his  absent  smile — he  is  still  so  absent 
minded,  my  good  father,  but  he  is  cherished 
by  us  all,  and  his  latest  work  makes  a 
furore  in  the  learned  world.  Perhaps  his 
grandchildren  are  to  blame  for  that — they 
are  allowed  free  range  in  the  restored  li- 
brary, and  climb  in  his  lap  while  he  writes. 
His  position  at  court  is  pleasanter  than 
ever,  and  the  Princess  comes  often  to  the 
Claudius  house ;  but  over  the  portrait  of 
Lothair  hangs  a  curtain,  and  the  tapestry- 
door  in  the  Caroline's- Joy  is  walled  up. 

Now  the  tall,  slender  man  has  softly  en- 
tered, and  is  bending  over  the  cradle,  look- 
ing at  his  sleeping  daughter. 

"  It  is  astonishing,  how  much  that  child 
resembles  you,  Lenore." 

I  spring  proudly  up,  for  he  sa3rs  that  with 
such  a  happy  look.  Away  with  pen  and 
manuscript  I  They  have  no  power  to  paint 
the  sunny  brightness  of  happiness  on  the 
face  of  the  "  little  princess  of  the  heath." 
yu/ia  A.  Spragut. 
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AT  the  Conference  meeting,  a  thought 
was  thrown  out  that  the  church  is  a 
lighthouse.  One  brother  spoke  of  this 
church  especially  as  the  place  where  great 
light  had  come  to  him,  and  of  other  places 
where  he  sometimes  of  necessity  worshipped 
as  having  vastly  less  illumination  for  his 
soul.  Another  said  that  in  a  long  absence 
he  had  missed  the  light  which  is  set  up 
here,  but  had  tried  to  avoid  the  breakers. 

These  expressions  set  me  thinking  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  as  a  light,  ani  the  rea- 
sons why  the  houses  which  have  set  him  in 
their  midst  as  the  central  luminous  figure 
differ  so  widely  in  the  quality  of  their  illumi- 
nation. 

We  all  understand  for  what  purpose  the 
lighthouse  is  set  up  along  our  uneven  and 
rocky  coast.  The  sea  is  not  a  great  barren 
waste.  If  it  were  no  lighthouses  would  bp 
needed.  But  it  is  a  bridge  from  continent 
to  continent.  People  of  the  same  great 
races  live  on  these  continents,  and  where 
ever  a  little  island  lifts  its  head  above  the 
water,  they  make  that  a  home  too.  They 
cannot  live  in  isolation.  From  the  earliest 
history  of  civilized  life  on  this  planet  the 
sea,  whereon  go  ships,  has  been  a  way  of 
commerce  for  the  nations.  The  interchange 
of  products  of  the  different  countries  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  mutual  acquaintance  serves  the  high 
purpose  of  Christian  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment. 

No  harbor  is  devoid  of  rocks  or  shoals. 
Some  of  the  finest  harbors  are  in  narrow 
channels,  where  the  skip  might  be  dashed 
in  pieces  against  a  lee-shore  were  it  not  for 
some  hand  of  help  in  the  darkness.  Man, 
ingenious,  provident,  god-like,  reaches  out 
to  the  mariner  this  hand  of  help  when  he 
erects  near  every  dangerous  spot  the  light- 
house. Commerce  is  facilitated,  the  little 
fishing-schooner  has  its  guide,  and  the 
sailor's  wife  safe  on  shore  sleeps  a  sweeter 
sleep  because  of  the  lighthouse. 

But  these  lighthouses  are  not  all  alike. 
One  is  larger,  higher,  more  brilliant  than 
another.  Light  is  light,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  candle  and  a  gas  jet. 


So  there  is  a  difference  in  the  projecting 
splendor  of  these  harbor  sentinels. 

In  looking  off  Portsmouth  harbor  one 
sees  the  blazing  and  contracting  splendor 
of  the  revolving  light,  and  the  steady  illumi- 
nation of  Whale's  Back,  high  up  in  its 
rocky  tower.  No  storm  can  quench  it,  no 
darkness  make  it  dim.  The  dweller  on  any 
coast  knows  that  the  lighthouses  are  of  dif- 
ferent quality  and  splendor.  And  so  we  all 
come  to  learn  that  these  Christian  light- 
houses are  of  different  quality  and  splendor. 

That  which  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the 
fishing  smack  venturing  but  a  few  miles 
from  shore,  may  not  be  able  to  save  from 
wreck  the  great  ship  grandly  fi*eighted. 

In  that  memorable  first  chapter  of  John, 
there  is  a  verse  which  seems  to  be  a  revela- 
tion of  what  the  true  light  is,  and  how  we 
may  know  whether  they  who  profess  to  re- 
vere and  honor  it,  do  so  as  entirely  as  the 
record  gives  them  the  authority  for  doing. 

"That  was  the  true  lighl  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Be- 
fore Christ  the  world  had  known  no  uni- 
versal light.  Different  nations  pointed  to 
the  beacons  which  had  sprung  up  from  their 
midst  and  were  satisfied  that  they  had  light 
along  life's  way,  and  were  not  troubled 
about  the  condition  of  other  nations.  The 
Hebrew  rejoicing  in  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets was  satisfied.  He  was  scarcely  willing 
that  tUe  Gentile  should  come  within  range 
of  his  small  candle,  even  to  gather  the 
crumbs  falling  from  his  board. 

But  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  an- 
nounced by  Prophet  and  Forerunner,  we 
hear  a  new  sound  in  the  voices.  We  read 
a  new  meaning  in  the  character  of  the 
heaven-sent  teacher.  He  did  not  come  to 
set  up  light  for  a  little  company  while  the 
whole  world  lay  in  equal  need  and  by  crea- 
tion was  equally  entitled  to  guidance.  His 
light  was  for  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  and  therefiore  it  was  the  true 
light.  A  common  origin  linked  in  one 
chain  of  dependence  the  vast  intelligent 
race.  A  common  destiny  stretched  its  mys- 
terious veil  across  the  valley  of  shadows. 
By  birth  and  death  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond 
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and  free,  came  and  departed,  and  over  all 
hung  the  great  shadow  of  doubt  which  no 
man  living  had  been  able  by  his  keenest 
philosophy  to  dispel. 

Revenge  and  retaliation  sat  in  the  seat  o( 
justice.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  was  the  rule  of  action  among  men 
who  had  not  yet  learned  of  the  brotherhood 
commencing  here  and  enduring  forever. 

Jesus  set  up  a  new  order  of  conduct  by 
his  precepts  and  example  too.  Revenge 
was  no  part  of  it.  Retaliation  was  no  part 
of  it.  If  a  man  smite  thee,  teach  him  shame 
by  thy  self-poise,  and  if  he  take  thy  goods 
give  him  more.  If  a  man  would  be  my 
disciple  let  him  not  seek  a  throne  but  a 
place  of  service.  **  Simon,  lovest  thou  me  ? 
feed  my  lambs."  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
words  is  self-forgetfulness,  self-surrender, 
work  for  the  world.  The  way  to  the  high- 
est Christian  character  is  not  through  the 
monk's  cell,  but  through  toil  which  rejoices 
that  it  can  make  weary  brains  and  tired 
hands  in  a  good  cause.  A  life  of  introspec- 
tion is  not  conducive  to  the  best  growth. 
While  the  would-be  saint  is  looking  into 
his  own  heart,  some  ragged  child  may  pass 
his  door  unseen. 

When  we  follow  Jesus  about  his  daily 
walk  we  see  him  telling  in  deeds  which  are 
mightier  than  sermons,  how  children  of 
one  family  should  act  This  elder  brother 
was  unlike  most  elder  brothers,  tender  of 
the  weak  little  ones.  He  was  the  shepherd 
not  afraid  to  carry  the  lambs  in  his  arms. 
Have  we  ever  seriously  reflected  that  not 
one  miracle  of  his  has  any  but  a  merciful  as- 
pect ?  It  was  no  weak  mercy  that  would 
gloss  over  crime,  or  act  insensible  of  the 
enormity  of  any  vice,  but  a  brother's  pity 
for  even  our  daily  hunger  and  cold.  And 
when  we  come  a  little  farther  up  in  our  con- 
templation of  this  example,  this  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  we  find  him  opening  graves  that  sor- 
rowing hearts  might  be  healed.  Light  suf- 
ficient for  every  man  in  his  darkest  earthly 
hour,  we  find  in  Christ  He  recognized 
our  smallest  needs  and  ministered  to  them, 
thus  teaching  us  the  true  and  only  right 
way  of  living  in  the  world.  But  his  mission 
finds  its  holiest,  its  most  needed  fulfilment 
in  direct  lessons  to  the  spirit. 


•  The  ministers  have  been  repealing  for 
centuries  the  living  fact,  that  man  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  Ufe  here,  that  he  is  for- 
ever asking  if  there  be  any  other  and  bet- 
ter life.  Tliis  question  was  in  the  world — 
it  was  in  human  hearts  the  intense  and  vi- 
tal question  before  the  Christian  era.  We 
remember  how  the  oki  prophets  voiced  it, 
and  Job's  words  "  If  a  roan  die  shall  he 
live  again  ?  "  are  still  pressing  for  answer, 
from  many  a  door  of  agonizing  doubt  No 
adequate  answer  had  ever  been  given  to 
this  cry  until  Jesus  came.  The  disappear- 
ance of  yoses  from  Mt  Nebo^  and  of  Elias 
in  his  chariot  of  fire  were  not  enough  to 
hush  the  cry  of  common  sorrow.  Mose» 
and  Elias  were  great  men.  They  were  the 
Lord's  anointed.  Made  of  flesh  and  soul 
to  be  sure  like  all  men,  but  divinely  set 
apart  to  a  special  mission  and  the  common 
people  looked  upon  such  as  gods.  They 
could  draw  no  hope  of  individual  immor- 
tality from  them. 

I  claim  for  Christ  the  revelation  of  im- 
nwrtality.  He  did  not  create  it,  but  he  set 
up  a  light  whereby  we  could  see  what  had 
long  been  in  darkness.  He  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.  The  endless  life 
of  the  soul  was  a  fact  before  his  advent 
but  like  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  an  undiscovered  (act  The  forces  . 
of  nature  had  prophesied  of  immortality  but 
roan  failed  to  read  the  language  of  the  com 
of  wheat  or  the  unfolding  chrysalis.  Jesus 
tells  his  followers  that  even  Moses  showed 
at  the  bush  that  the  dead  are  raised,  when 
he  called  God  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  But  they  did  not  understand 
Moses.  They  kept  up  their  queries,  and 
we  hear  them  still. 

But  when  Jesus  touched  the  humble  bier 
of  the  widow's  son  and  he  lived  ;  when  he 
called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb  after  four 
days  of  burial ;  when  he  restored  to  life  the 
ruler's  daughter ;  taking  his  examples  from 
all  classes  of  the  people,  there  is  a  new 
meaning  in  this  rising  from  the  dead  and 
an  answer  sufficient  to  hush  the  most  ob* 
durate  doubt.  But  he  who  was  himself  the 
light  led  the  way  through  the  valley  of 
shadows  as  he  had  done  by  his  example 
through  every  path  of  human  duty. 

He  w^as  crucified  in  the  presence  of  many 
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Witnesses.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
passed  through  what  we  call  death.  He 
was  buried  and  the  third  day  ro'e  again. 
The  intimate  friends  of  his  ministry  saw 
him  first  and  knew  him.  Afterwards  the 
multitude  saw  him.  Whether  the  same 
body  rose  or  was  immortalized  by  a  miracle 
is  of  no  matter  of  consequence  to  our  faith. 
We  see  by  this  example,  this  "  first  fruits  " 
as  Paul  calls  Christ,  a  form  and  features 
like  the  human  form  and  features.  We 
learn  that  in  following  our  elder  brother 
through  this  mysterious  change  we  appear 
so  like  our  fleshly  robes  that  we  are  known 
by  our  beloved.  This  is  enough.  It  is  tlie 
light  we  crave^the  light  that  has  been 
given.  Thus  we  see  Christ  a  light,  not 
only  along  the  river  of  human  life  but  by 
the  side  of  the  eternal  sea. 

A  little  yacht  swept  by  terrible  tempest 
swayed  from  side  to  side  on  the  great  ocean. 
Its  passengers  were  sick  with  the  awful 
motion,  and  appalled  at  the  increasing 
storm.  The  women  and  children  lay  about 
the  cabin,  drenched  with  rain,  pale  with 
terror,  and  tossing  from  side  to  side  as  the 
frail  barque  lurched  when  stricken  by  the 
great  swells.  Some  one  cried  out,  "  We 
shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  !  " 

A  little  girl  not  yet  eight  years  old  lifted 
up  her  head  and  inquired,  "Shall  we  not  go 
to  heaven,  mamma  ?  "  **  Yes,  my  child." 
"  Then,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  care  if  we  do 
go  to  the  bottom." 

We  want  the  real  faith  of  the  little  child 
in  Christ  the  light  of  the  world  and  then 
nothing  can  daunt  us. 

Nothing  can  build  this  assurance,  this 
faith  that  will  not  shrink, 

Though  pressed  by  every  (be, 
That  will  not  tremble  oo  the  brink 
Of  any  earthly  foe, 

but  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

Said  a  young  minister,  after  portraying 
God  in  the  Christian  fashion,  "  But,  sinner 
this  is  not  your  God." 


There  may  have  been  some  sleek  Phari- 
see who  did  not  feel  himself  included,  but 
to  the  great  congregation  thk  sentence  was 
the  doom  of  orphanage. 

This  young  man  went  out  into  the  world 
with  his  exclusive  lamp,  if  we  may  call  it 
light  at  all.  He  toiled  amid  discourgement 
and  hardship.  To-day  he  is  a  premature 
old  man,  broken  in  spirit,  disappointed  in 
life,  almost  skeptical. 

His  God  was  not  the  universal  Father. 
His  Christ  was  not  the  light  of  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  the  com- 
mon people  did  not  hear  him  gladly.  He 
had  no  joy  in  his  own  heart — there  was  no 
joy  set  before  him  which  he  could  portray, 
or  communicate.  Had  he  taken  as  his 
key-note  Christ  the  light  of*  nf^ry  man ; 
implying  that  he  is  needed  by  every  man  ; 
that  all  are  in  darkness  until  they  find  him ; 
that  we  are  all  sinners — the  difference  being 
in  the  degree  of  sinfulness,  then  would  his 
life  have  been  happier,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  sowing  would  have  appeared  in  good 
time. 

The  difference  then  which  we  see  in 
these  Christian  lighthouses  is  difference  in 
the  quantity,  therefore  the  diffusiveness  of 
their  illuminations.  If  we  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  we  do  ourselves,  and  if  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  Christian  definition  of  the  term, 
we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  faith  in  the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  This 
faith  we  hang  in  our  loftiest  watch  towers 
as  a  light.  We  place  it  in  our  deepest  seas 
as  an  anchor.  To  its  joy  and  peace  we  in- 
vite the  world  to  come  believing.  But  we 
are  not  disheartened  though  we  see  men  and 
natiofis  even,  go  out  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
never  having  known  its  true  light.  Infinite  ■ 
opportunity  lies  before  us  all,  and  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  is 
sufficient  for  time  and  for  eternity,  and  in 
Him  the  promises  are  yea  and  amen. 

Mrs.  7.  Z.  Patterson, 
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Afar  From  Thee. 

Afai  from  thee.    Ever  afar  from  thee ! 

Yet  may  I  pray,  at  morning,  noon  and  night. 
With  tears,  with  pleadings  of  strong  agony 

That  God  will  bless  thee.    May  I  pray  aright ! 
Let  me  fling  far  each  thought  of  selfish  love,  —    ^ 

Pure  from  all  dross,  may  this  affection  be ; 
That  I  may  win  from  His  high  throne  above, ' 

His  tenderest  love.  His  pitying  care  for  thee ! 
Oh,  surely  from  these  hours  of  anguished  prayer 

Some  holy  peace  mast  bless  thee  with  its  calm. 
Some  nameless  sweetness  banish  far  thy  care. 

Some  influence  fall  upon  thy  soul  like  balm. 
My  heart  shall  break  not,  for  though  far  away. 
For  our  beloved  we  can  always  pray ! 

Annie  E.  Johnson. 
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XI. 


AND  the  winter  came  again.  All  out  of 
doors  was  barrenness,  leafless  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  hard,  frozen  ground,  frost, 
snow  and  ice.  But  within  my  home,under  the 
glass  roof  there  was  sweetness  and  growth. 
It  was  a  breath  of  summer  amid  winter's 
dreariness.  The  roses  that  bloomed  in  the 
garden  were  not  so  perfect  as  these  that 
blossomed  for  me  now.  The  worm  took 
those  in  the  bud,  or  the  wind  broke  them 
from  their  stems,  or  the  rain  pelted  them, 
and  soiled  their  loveliness,  but  these  stood 
up  unmolested  and  no  enemy  assailed  them. 
The  warm  sun  shone  in  upon  them,  making 
them  rejoice.  Their  roots  never  thirsted 
for  water  and  their  leaves  were  never 
parched,  the  moist  atmosphere  was  grate- 
ful to  them,  and  they  suffered  not  from  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  garden  flowers 
were  subject.  They  were  like  those  people 
who  seem  sheltered  from  all  the  ills  of 
life,  to  whom  poverty  and  sickness  do  not 
come,  and  who  are  fed  on  the  roses  and 
lilies  of  life,  who  live  under  glass  and  whose 
food  and  raiment  are  given  to  them  in 
abundance  and  without  care  or  anxiety. 
Who  has  not  seen  them  ?  These  people 
who  seem  to  have  a  hot-house  growth,  and 
to  be  steeped  in  luxury  ?  Care,  anxiety,  and 
petty  economies  do  not  come  near  them  ;  it 
is  as  if  the  air  they  breathed  was  warmed 


for  them,  and  as  if  every  discomfort  and  un- 
pleasantness were  warded  from  them.  They 
ride  in  carriages,  they  sit  in  comfortable 
seats,  closed  doors  open  to  them,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  are  theirs  to 
enjoy. 

There  are  people  who  are  like  the  wild 
flowers,  which  the  wind  of  heaven  visits 
nightly  and  the  rain  of  heaven  scorches, 
which  are  placed  in  dry  and  stony  places  or 
in  bogs  and  marshes  and  neglected  wastes* 
No  hand  nurtures  them  and  no  care  is  ex- 
pended on  them.  Sometimes  they  grow 
and  blossom  whjere  there  is  no  one  to  ad- 
mire, then  again,  they  peep  up  timidly  from 
the  wayside,  and  are  bruised  and  crushed 
ere  they  have  a  chance  to  show  their  beau- 
ty ;  they  have  to  contend  with  many  vicissi- 
tudes, and  life  seems  to  be  to  them  but  a 
struggle  and  an  endurance. 

Who  has  not  seen  people  of  this  kind  ? 
People  to  whom  care  and  anxiety  are  con- 
stant companions,  and  who  must  sit  down 
and  count  the  cost  ere  an  enjoyment  can 
be  Allowed  or  a  luxury  thought  of ;  to  whom 
discomforts  are  every  day  things,  and  sac- 
rifices common  events?  No  hot-house 
growth  is  theirs,  the  air  is  not  tempered  to 
their  liking,  and  their  peculiar  tastes  and 
habits  are' never  consulted. 

You  may  say  a  rose  is  a  rose  whether  you 
find  it  in  the  hedgerow  or  in  the  conservato- 
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ry,  and  in  botli  it  is  altogether  lovely.  But 
one  is  the  beauty  of  the  natural  flower  and 
the  other  is  the  product  of  culture  ;  each 
has  its  own  distinct  beauty. 

This  hot-house  culture  is  to  the  flower 
what  civilization  is  to  the  human  species. 
Say  what  we  will  no  wild  rose  has  the 
beauty  oi  the  one  reared  and  forced  to  per- 
fect growth  and  bloom  under  glass.  The 
forest  beauty  has  a  beauty  and  growth  of  its 
own,  but  put  it  beside  the  product  of  gen- 
erations of  culture  and  it  would  hardly 
stand  the  comparison.  We  talk  a  great 
deal  about  following  Nature,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  we  must  do  so.  If  I  bring  a 
wild  flower  to  the  greenhouse  and  subject 
it  to  greenhouse  culture,  I  must,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, first  make  a  study  of  the  flower's 
habits.  I  must  know  the  soil  it  likes,,  and 
give  it  that  soil,  I  must  know  the  quantity 
of  water  it  requires  and  give  it  that  quan- 
tity, I  must  know  the  temperature  it  re- 
quires, and  give  it  that  temperature.  I 
would  not  give  my  heath  the  same  soil  I 
give  my  roses,  I  would  not  subject  it  to 
the  same  degree  of  heat  that  I  do  my 
heliotrope,  and  I  would  give  it  much  more 
water  than  I  would  my  geraniums.  And  in 
these  things  we  follow  nature.  But  nature 
does  not  prune  and  force,  she  just  lets  her 
children  grow  as  they  will,  she  lets  her 
roses  climb  over  walls  or  trail  on  the 
ground,  and  her  herbaceous  shrubs  grow 
broad  and  spreading,  and  so  her  blossoms 
are  small  and  stunted.  ShQ  delights  in 
tangles,  and  is  never  orderly.  But  when 
we  enter  into  flower  culture  we  cannot  do 
this,  for  we  have  not  all  the  world  to  grow 
in  and  we  must  study  economy.  We  must 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  blossoms  and 
the  most  perfect  bloom,  and  so  commences 
culture.  We  prune  and  cut  that  the  sap  may 
not  waste  itself  in  making  too  much  wood 
and  too  little  blossom,  for  we  want  only  the 
best  specimens.  Nature  is  kind  and  toler- 
ant to  all  her  children,  giving  them  all  a 
chance,  uprooting  none  because  they  are 
ungainly  or  distorted  and  have  but  little 
grace  or  beauty ;  but  we,  if  a  plant  is  not 
rare  or  desirable  on  account  of  bloom,  fra- 
grance or  foliage,  we  say  we  cannot  give  it 
room  for  it  is  a  poor  specimen.  When  my 
roses  proved  to  be  not  of  the  most  desirable 


kind,  I  budded  in  a  better  and  cut  off  the 
old  stock.  Nature  never  does  this.  Na- 
ture gives  her  children  freedom  and  a  cer- 
tain hardihood  and  a  wild  beauty,  but  cul- 
ture adds  to  nature.  The  wild  violet  has 
been  sung  by  poets,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
delicate  flower,  but  culture  gives  it  added 
sweetness  to  say  nothing  of  beauty.  I 
never  had  the  happiness  to  pluck  a  violet 
in  meadow  or  fields  that  had  a  particle  of 
fragrance  other  than  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
earth,  nothing  comparable  to  the  odor  of 
the  Neapolitan  violet. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  ferns  and  wild 
flowers  will  better  withstand  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  homes,  the  furnaces  and  the 
gas,  than  will  our  roses  and  fuschias  and 
japonicas,  which  goes  to  prove  that  culture, 
like  civilization,  tends  to  delicacy,  and  that 
what  we  gain  in  beauty,  we  lose  in  stamina. 
And  yet,  what  is  more  fragile  in  appearance 
than  some  of  our  wild  flowers  ?  Why,  be- 
side the  anemone  and  housatonia  my  roses 
and  carnations  look  strong  and  sturdy  in- 
deed. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  greenhouse 
flowers  are  born  aristocrats  and  seem  whol- 
ly to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  of  the 
same  family  as  the  wild  flowers  which  they 
allow  are  very  beautiful,  but  not  at  all  suit- 
able for  decoration  and  too  frail  for  any 
useful  or  ornamental  purposes.  Indeed,  I 
know  very  well  they  look  upon  the  wild 
flowers  just  as  your  cultivated,  reflned  peo- 
ple, used  to  good  society  and  luxurious  liv- 
ing, look  upon  your  good,  honest,  natural 
people  who  owe  nothing  to  conventional 
polish,  and  have  only  their  good  sense  and 
strong  principles  to  recommend  them.  They 
respect  them,  they  honor  them,  they  smile 
indulgently  at  their  ignorance  of  social 
forms,  are  inclined  to  be  a  bit  patronizing, 
and  attribute  to  kindness  of  heart  what 
is  in  reality  only  a  comfortable  sense  of 
their  own  superiority. 

I  have  been  afraid  that  the  effect  of  this 
high  culture  was  to  induce  in  the  green- 
house flowers  the  idea  that  decoration  is 
the  end  of  their  existence,  and  I  have 
wondered  if  in  society  the  efiect  would  be 
the  same.  Not  but  culture  and  refinement 
are  good  things,  but  they  should  be  a 
means  and  not  an  end.    And  if  the  flowers 
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overlook  in  the  adorning,  the  significance 
of  the  thing  symbolized  or  celebrated,  they 
make  the  same  mistake  that  poor  mortals 
make  when  they  imagine  the  object  of  cul- 
ture is  to  glorify  the  frail  body  instead  of 
elevating  the  soul.  If  the  pinks  that  go  to 
the  making  of  a  marriage  bell  suppose  this 
is  for  their  own  display  and  not  as  a  signifi- 
cant symbol  to  grace  a  festive  occasion, 
they  make  the  same  mistake  that  many  peo- 
ple make  when  they  imagine  that  all  the 
great  events  and  movements  of  society  are 
but  occasions  for  a  display  of  their  own 
petty  powers.  And  I  thought  it  might  be 
that  my  family  were  conceited  and  vain- 
glorious, and  simplicity  belonged  only  to 
Nature's  children.  But  I  found  it  was  not 
necessarily  so,  and  that  here  as  elsewhere, 
there  were  all  varieties  of  character  ;  I  had 
the  conceited  and  I  had  the  humble,  I  had 
the  vain,  and  those  who  took  to  themselves 
no  merit  for  their  beauty  or  sweetness.  And 
this  I  ascertained  as  the  season  andvanced 
and  the  roses  grew  more  lovely  and  all  the 
flowers  burst  forth  in  their  richest  bloom. 

"  What  was  the  great  occasion  for  which 
we  have  been  once  more  stripped  even  as 
at  what  you  called  *  Easter  Sunday '  ?  " 
said  the  roses  to  the  oxalis.  "  We  missed 
you  from  us  even  as  then,  but  now  you  have 
returned,  you  can  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  The  day  which  has  just  been  celebrat- 
ed," said  the  oxalis  in  reply,  "and  for 
which  you  should  be  forever  thankful  that 
you  could  contribute  to  its  honor,  was  the 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  Easter 
Sunday  was  the  celebration  of  his  Resur- 
rection." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  tell  us  how  our 
blossoms  honored  it,  tell  us  what  was  done 
and  what  was  said." 

"  The  decorations  of  the  church,  lor  it 
was  there  that  I  was  carried,  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  Easter  Sunday, 
only  on  this  occasion  there  was  much  of 
evergreen,  whole  trees  being  brought  in. 
And  there  were  wreaths  and  crosses  and 
garlands  of  evergreen,  and  mottoes  upon  the 
walls  like  these,  *  Behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all 
people,* — *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and 
in  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men.'  It  was 
in  the  evening,  and  the  church  was  lighted, 


and  everything  was  brilliant.  And  there 
were  crosses  of  white  roses,  and  crosses 
formed  of  lilies,  and  up  in  the  comer  of  the 
church  was  something  bright  like  a  star,  it 
was  called  the  star  in  the  east,  and  the  sto- 
ry runs,  that  when  this  wonderful  child  was 
born,  a  star  came  and  stood  over  the  place. 
For  there  were  wise  men  who  came  from  a 
far  country,  who  studied  the  heavens  and 
had  been  told  by  a  star  that  this  child 
should  be  born  in  Judea,  and  they  travelled 
from  their  own  country  to  this  land  of  Judea, 
and  went  first  to  the  king,  who  was  a  very 
wicked  king,  and  they  said.  *  Where  is  he 
that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have 
come  to  worship  him.*  The  king  who  had 
heard  of  this  child  because  the  prophets  of 
the  people  had  long  ago  foretold  him,  sent 
them,  to  the  place,  and  told  them  to  find  the 
child  and  bring  him  word."  So  these  wise 
men'  started  and  the  star  which  they  had 
seen  in  their  own  country,  came  and  stood 
over  the  place  where  this  child  was  with  its 
parents,  and  so  they  came  and  brought  to 
him  their  gifts  and  fell  down  and  worship- 
ped him.  But  they  did  not  go  back  to  the 
king,  but  home  to  their  own  country  an- 
other way.  And  this  was  why  in  their  dec- 
orations they  placed  this  representation  of 
a  star. 

"As  at  Easter  Sunday  there  was  the 
organ  and  the  sweet  singers.  And  the 
whole  congregation  seemed  moved  as  the 
organ  pealed  forth  its  rich  tones,  and  as  at 
Easter  I  was  thrilled  to  hear,  *I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,*  I  was  now  equal- 
ly moved  by  the  Christmas  Anthem,  and 
fully  as  much  by  a  beautiful  hymn  sung  by 
the  sweetest  voices,  which  commenced 
thus^ — 

**  Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Come  Heaven's  rododious  strains. 

Where  wild  Judea  stretches  far. 
Her  silver-oiantled  plains." 

"  After  this  hymn  came  the  reading,  a 
little  of  which  I  can  remember : 

"  *  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
king,  behold  there  came  wise  men  hom  the 
East  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  "  Were  is  he 
that  is  bom  king  of  the  Jews  }  **  * 

"  *  And  there  were  in  the  same  country, 
shepherds  abiding  in  the    field,  keeping 
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watch  over  their  flocks  by  night.  And  lo  ! 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the 
angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not,  for  be- 
hold I  bring  you  good  tidings  ot  great  joy 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you 
is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Sa- 
vior which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  they 
found  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  babe  lying 
in  a  manger." ' 

* "  And  the  wise  men  found  the  young 
child  with  Mary  his  mother."  * 

"  *  Yes,'  my  friends,  the  preacher  went  on 
to  say,  *around  that  babe,  cradled  in  a  man- 
ger were  the  wise  men  from  the  East  led  by 
the  star,  and  shepherds  who  lett  their  flocks 
and  directed  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  went 
even  unto  Bethlehem  to  see  this  thing 
which  ha*d  come  to  pass.  What  other  babe 
born  on  this  earth  was  ever  cradled  as  this 
babe  ?  Wise  men  from  a  far  country  with 
their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
shepherds  in  their  shepherd's  garb  who  had 
left  their  flocks  with  haste  and  come  to  this 
lowly  cradle  bed !  This  was  the  king  of 
the  Jews  so  long  promised,  this  was  the 
Savior,  Christ  the  Lord.  This  babe,  so 
lowly  born  and  yet  the  son  of  the  Highest ! 
The  wise  and  the  unlearned,  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  with  their  costly  gifts,  and 
the  poor  bearing  no  offering  only  their  won- 
dering, rejoicing  hearts,  to  all  these  he 
came,  to  no  class,  no  sect.  It  was  an  event 
in  which  all  had  a  part,  he  came  to  save 
the  world. 

"  *  This  birth  so  strange,  so  wonderful, 
so  fraught  with  good  to  all  the  human  race, 
we  celebrate,  we  keep  it  with  good  wishes, 
with  kindly  cheer,  with  gifts  and  we  trust 
with  holy,  reverent  hearts.  And  how  dif- 
ferently do  we  keep  this  birthday  of  Christ 
from  all  other  birthdays.  The  birthdays  ot 
the  great  men  of  our  nation  we  keep  with 
the  booming  of  guns,  with  pomp  and  parade, 
but  Christ  was  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  with 
no  battle  sound  do  we  commemorate  his 
birth.  On  this  Christmas  Eve  we  meet  as 
befits  the  followers  of  Christ ;  with  hearts 
softened  and  kindly  towards  each  other ; 
We  come  here  to  keep  it  because  this 
house  we  have  set  apart  for  his  worship,  and 
we  also  keep  it  in  our  homes  with  gifts  and 
kind  remembrances  and  pleasant  greetings 


and  cheer,  for  it  is  in  our  homes  that  the 
power  of  Christ  is  most  felt,and  home  can  be 
no  home  without  him.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  my  friends,  in  what  manner  we  keep  the 
birthdays  of  our  loved  ones  who  have  gone 
from  us  to  the  other  life  ?  We  keep  them 
sadly,  tenderly,  reverently  and  silently,  and 
sometimes  we  drop  them  entirely  and  keep 
instead,  that  other  anniversary,  that  birth- 
day into  immortality,  the  anniversary  of 
their  death,  we  call  it,  we  should  say  the 
celebration  of  their  advent  into  life.  And 
why  should  we  so  often  keep  it  in  sorrow 
and  in  tears  ?  Not  so  we  keep  the  earthly 
birthdays,and  yet  the  one  is  the  entrance  into 
a  scene  full  of  trial  and  care,  the  other  is  a 
thowing  aside  of  temptation  and  sin,  a  put- 
ting off  of  the  corruptible  for  the  incorrupti- 
ble, the  mortal  for  the  immortal.  No, 
rather  let  the  anniversary  of  their  birth  in- 
to immortality  be  kept  with  holy  reverence, 
with  solemn  joy,  even  as  we  keep  the  anni- 
versary of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
Easter  Sunday,  which  with  the  opening 
spring  we  kept  in  this,  our  house  of  wor- 
ship. What  we  call  anniversaries  of  death, 
are  but  Easters,  resurrections  !  Keep  them 
not  in  gloom  and  sorrow.  Think,  O,  my 
friends,  that  each  as  it  passes,  bringSt  you 
nearer  to  your  loved  ones,  nearer  to  your 
own  birthday  which  they  perhaps  on  the 
other  side  are  waiting  so  eagerly  to  cele- 
brate. It  may  be  that  heavenly  hosts  stand 
ready  to  hail  the  birth  of  the  children  of 
men  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

"  *  The  star  in  the  East  still  shines  and 
ever  has  been  shining  since  it  led  the  wise 
men  to  the  birth-place  of  Christ ;  the  hea- 
venly hosts  still  sing,  and  ever  have  been 
singing  to  ears  that  hear,  the  song  they 
sung  to  the  shepherds,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men." 

"  *  And  they  shall  call  his  name  Emanuel, 
God  with  us.'  So  God  promised  by  his 
prophets,  and  on  that  night  which  now  we 
celebrate,  he  kept  his  promise,  and  God  is 
with  us.  With  us  forever ;  nothing  can 
separate  him  from  us  any  more.  Through 
that  birth,  that  life,  that  death  and  resur- 
rection, the  promise  has  been  kept  and 
nevermore  can  death  have  dominion  over 
us,  never  can  despair  and  darkness  settle 
down  upon  us  for  the  light  hath  shined,  the 
sun  of  righteousness  has  risen,  the  stone 
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has  been  rolled  from  the  sepulchre,  God  is 
with  us.  Christ  was  born,  lived  and  died, 
and  rose  from  the  dead ;  even  so  we  are 
born,  we  live,  we  die,  and  we  shall  rise 
again.  He  passed  through  temptation, 
through  sorrow,  reproach,  desertion,  the 
bitterness  of  death  ;  but  in  all  this  we  have 
the  example  of  Christ — God  with  us.  Christ 
triumphed  over  death,  up  from  the  tomb  he 
rose  and  angels  stood  at  the  open  sepulchre. 
We  too  lie  down  in  the  grave,  but  like  him 
we  too  shall  rise  ;  in  that  hour  of  lying  in 
the  grave,  and  in  that  hour  of  rising,  we 
can  say,  God  is  with  us.' 

"  Much  more  the  preacher  said,  which  I 
cannot  now  repeat,  and  much  more  the 
sweet  singers  sang,  and  when  the  services 
were  over  all  the  people  went  down  into  a 
lower  room  where  there  was  a  large  tree 
hung  with  all  bright  and  shining  things  and 
glittering  lights,  and  in  among  its  branches 
and  under  the  tree  and  all  about  -were  gifts 
for  the  children.  None  were  forgotten  ;  the 
hands  were  all  full,  and  all  the  toys  that 
ever  could  be  imagined,  and  beautiful  and 
elegant  things  without  number,  were  dis- 
tributed, and  then  the  doors  opened  into  a 
supper  room  where  the  children  were  feast- 
ed, and  grew  yet  more  merry.  But  all  this 
I  did  not  see,  but  heard  it  from  report" 

"  I  notice,"  said  a  voice,  I  could  not  just 
tell  from  whence  it  came,  "that  your 
preacher  has  much  to  say  about  immortality 
and  living  again,  and  of  that  other  life  be- 
ing so  much  better  than  this,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  There  comes  a  time  when  our 
blossoms  £cide,  our  leaves  decay,  and  we 
cease  to  grow,  we  seem  to  be  dead,  but 
when  the  season  comes  round  we  live 
again  ;  the  sap  starts,  we  put  out  our  leaves 
and  blossoms,  but  this  hfe  is  the  same 
every  season,  our  leaves  and  blossoms  are 
the  same.  Is  this  living  again  like  this  ? 
Is  this  immortality  ?  " 

"  They  cannot  be  like  us,"  continued  the 
voice ;  "  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  live,  to 
be,  but  they  are  always  looking  for  some- 
thing more,  something  beyond.  We  do 
not  understand ;  doubtless  they  are  wise, 
but  we  do  not  fret  and  worry  ourselves  as 
they  do,  we  enjoy  the  present,  we  live  our 
day,  and  if  short,  we  do  not  waste  it  in  use- 
less repining." 


"  Ah,"  said  the  oxalis,  speaking  now,  "  I 
recall  something  the  preacher  said.  It  was 
about  Christ— the  Christ  of  whom  I  told 
you,  said,  *  Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
and  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.*  " 

"  But,"  pursued  the  voice,  "  are  they  sure 
that  they  will  all  live  again  ?  To  some  of 
us,  to  all,  sooner  or  later  there  comes  a  real 
death,  when  we  shall  put  out  neither  leaf 
nor  blossom,  then  shall  we  be  cast  out  and 
of  no  worth.  Does  not  this  time  come  to 
any  of  the  children  of  men  ?  Do  they  all 
go  to  that  other  and  better  state  ?  " 

"  The  preacher  said,"  answered  the  oxa- 
lis, *  that  in  Christ  all  should  live  again.' " 

"  And  did  this  Christ  come  to  tell  them 
this?" 

"  The  preacher  said,  *  He  came  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  life.'  " 

"  But  if  they  do  not  die  what  is  it  when 
the  body  lies  still  and  cold,  and  is  laid  in 
the  coffin  and  our  blossoms  are  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  the  earth  is  thrown  upon 
them  and  they  are  hidden  from  sight,  and 
their  friends  go  away  weeping  ?  What  is 
thU?" 

"  *  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,'  said  the 
preacher, — *  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.'  " 

"  What  is  a  spiritual  body  ?  What  is  it 
like?" 

"  *  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleas- 
ed him.'  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly.    Thus  said  the  preacher." 

"  And  God  is  greater  than  Christ  ?  "  said 
the  voice. 

"  God  is  above  all  and  greater  than  all. 
So  great  that  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  him." 

"  Why  then  should  we  inquire  of  him, 
seeing  we  are  so  small  we  must  be  beneath 
his  notice  ?  " 

"  Not,  so  ;  for  the  preacher  said  also,  *If 
God  so  cloth  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  how  much  more  will  he  cloth  you,  0, 
yeoflitUefaith?'" 

Then  all  the  flowers  seemed  to  bow  their 
heads  and  I  imagined  I  heard  a  voice  say, 
"  Praise  the  Lord  1 " 

Mrs,  N.  T.  Munroe. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

AS  usual  Winter  passed  by  at  the  cabin 
like  a  pleasant  dream.  There  was 
no  idleness  there,  neither  was  there  over- 
work,  such  as  makes  life  a  burden,  and 
wears  out  young  bones  and  sinews.  But  in- 
dustry and  thrift  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  pleasant  pastime  of  the  young 
couple  who  were  working  for  an  object. 
Other  hands  too,  as  usual,  lent  their  aid  in 
preparing  the  unusually  large  stock  which 
was  to  go  far  towards  the  first  payment  of 
the  long  talked  of  farm. 

It  was  secretly  determined  among  the 
elders  that  this  should  be  secured  the  com- 
ing Spring.  Land  was  steadily  rising  in 
value  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was 
thought  unadvisable  to  wait  longer.  If  Wal- 
ter was  still  young  for  such  a  trust,  were 
there  not  old  heads  to  advise  him  ?  At  all 
events  the  farm  must  be  bought  The 
means  for  the  purchase  had  been  steadily 
growing ;  for,  as  my  readers  know,  the 
cost  of  living  at  the  cabin  had  never  fallen 
to  any  considerable  extent  upon  its  young 
tenant  Nearly  all  his  income  had  been 
laid  by,  and  carefully  invested  by  the  Dea- 
con, and  was  only  waiting  until  the  accu- 
mulation should  be  sufficient  for  the  end 
desired.  The  lift  of  the  present  year  in 
that  direction  was  likely  to  be  large  to  an 
extent  that  made  all  eyes  sparkle  with 
{Measure.  For  not  only  was  Walter*s  crop 
unusually  large  and  fine,  but  the  shortness 
of  the  Eastern  crop  gave  promise  of  high 
prices.  The  little  fireside  ^'as  therefore 
the  scene  of  constant  speculations  on  the 
one  great  subject,  of  which  no  one  ever 
wearied.  The  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Wood 
pondered  over  whole  columns  of  advertise- 
ments of  farms  for  sale,  as  if  that  was  the 
most  delightful  and  instructive  reading  that 
the  age  produced. 

Mrs.  Wood  never  took  a  ride  but  she 
kept  one  eye  to  windward  for  fEirms,  run- 
ning it  over  this  great  field  and  that  broad 
meadow ;  counting  the  cows  which  could 
be  kept  upon  them,  and  the  number  of 
horses  which  would  be  required  to  perform 
the  labor.  Aunt  Phebe  never  heard  a  hen 
cackle  or  a  rooster  crow  that  she  did  not 


picture  to  herself  Babili  and  no  end  to  little 
children,  hunting  eggs  in  the  barns  that 
were  to  be.  As  for  Sophy,  it  was  her 
dream  by  night  and  her  most  exciting 
theme  by  day.  When  Walter  was  away 
and  she  with  only  Babili  and  the  baby  in 
the  cabin,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the 
suDJect  rested  ;  for  going  to  their  own  farm 
was  in  her  estimation  going  to  Paradise. 
Babili  served  as  listener  to  all  her  ecstatic 
visions,  and  generally  proved  a  moderately 
satisfactory  one,  laughing  and  clapping  her 
hands  in  the  right  places. 

The  baby  was  the  best  listener  on  the 
whole,  for  she  never  failed  to  crow  and 
gurgle  in  the  most  ecstatic  manner  at  these 
promises ;  doing  full  justice  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  impressing  Sophy 
more  and  more  every  day  with  the  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  of  her  intellect 

Sophy  had  reason  for  her  dreams  of  fu- 
ture riches.  Everything  seemed  working 
towards  that  most  desirable  result.  Help 
was  abundant  Three  times  a  week  there 
was  a  broom-binding  bee,  when  such  num- 
bers of  brooms  were  turned  off  as  certainly 
justified  very  sanguine  expectations,  and 
only  increased  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  the 
whole  company.  And  these  "  bees  "  were 
not  merely  working  bees.  Alter  the  old, 
well-remembered  New  England  fashion 
they  made  it  a  festal,  merry-making  occa- 
sion as  well. 

In  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion  to 
which  you,  dear,  supercilious  reader  un- 
doubtedly belong,  the  gay  and  crowded 
drawing-room,  magnificent  jewels,  trailing 
silks  and  velvets,inspiring  music,  the  rhythm 
of  dancing  feet  and  the  table  radiant  with 
fruits  and  flowers  and  every  expensive  del- 
icacy which  art  can  devise  or  money  pur- 
chase, are  the  essentials  requisite  to  a  first 
class  festal  occasion.  And  how  beautiful 
such  a  scene  really  is !  Who  can  deny  that 
and  who  would  imagine  that  aught  but  hap- 
piness could  exist  there  ?  Who  would 
dream  of  anything  but  joy  as  reigning  tri- 
umphant amid  such  luxury  and  splendor  ? 
Yet  is  joy  so  sure  a  guest  ?  Does  it  never 
fail  where  most  expected  ?  If  we  could 
look  into  the  hearts  of  all  that  gay  and 
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smiling  throng,  what  infinite  sorrows  and 
discontents  might  we  not  behold  ?  Disap- 
pointed hopes,  jealous  rivalries,  mean  and 
petty  envy,  haunting  dread  of  impending 
ruin,  stifled  regrets,— all  hidden  under  the 
nierry  mask  of  hilarity  and  pleasure  !  How 
much  reason  there  is  to  question  whether 
in  far  humbler  scenes  there  are  not  truer 
pleasures  ;  fewer  jealousies  and  heart-burn- 
ings ;  more  of  real,  heart-felt  enjoyment. 
Surely,  if  we  have  faith  in  the  just  dealings 
of  an  overruling  providence,  we  must  be- 
lieve this  I  It  cannot  be  that  happiness 
finds  its  home  only  where  wealth  is  found, 
or  that  toil  and  the  lowly  lot  are  strangers 
to  its  presence. 

In  that  little  homelike  circle  gathered  so 
often  around  the  cabin  hearth  of  Walter — 
wheve  the  broad,  cheerful  fire  was  always 
blazing  up  the  chimney,  sending  its  danc- 
ing light  so  persuasively  into  every  nook 
and  corner  as  to  make  lamp  and  candle  un- 
necessary ;  where  laughing  and  talking 
went  merrily  on,  the  fingers  flying  faster 
than  the  tongue,  each  apparently  striving 
to  outdo  every  other  in  both  working  and 
talking — I  love  to  think  there  was  a  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction  to  which  many  a 
millionaire  is  a  stranger,  and  which  many  a 
betinseled  votary  of  ^shion  might  envy. 
No  skeleton  was  behind  the  door ;  no 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  overhead. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
talking  and  laughing  were  their  only  enter- 
tainments at  these  working  bees.  Far 
from  it.  In  a  world  where  eating  and 
drinking  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  Mrs.  Wood  and  Aunt 
Phebe  were  not  likely  to  neglect  prepara- 
tions for  this,  even  had  the  Deacon  not 
kept  an  eye  to  the  matter.  You  had  only 
to  peep  into  the  little  kitchen,  after  tlie 
evening's  work  was  over,  the  great  piles  of 
brooms  stored  away  in  an  inner  room,  and 
the  kitchen  nicely  swept  up,  to  be  sure  of 
this.  For  then  the  table,  neatly  covered 
with  a  snow-white  cloth  was  brought  to  the 
front  of  the  fire  ;  and,  with  delightful  bustle, 
and  occasional  running  against  each  other, 
the  good  women  would  proceed  to  cover  it 
with  their  never  failing  contributions  ; — 
lofty  piles  of  delicate  doughnuts,  baskets  of 
superb,  rosy  cheeked  apples,  delicious  shag- 


bark  hickory  nuts,  and,  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  all,  hills  of  popped  com,  small 
snowy  sierras,  which,  as  the  hour  for  re- 
freshments drew  near,  might  always  be 
observed  growing  in  height  and  circum- 
ference under  the  skilful  and  practised 
hands  of  the  smiling  Deacon,  whose  homely 
face  became  every  moment  more  and  more 
radiant  with  heat  and  pleasure. 

Artistically  arranged  upon  the  table  the 
above  viands  certainly  gave  promise  of 
cheer  which  an  epicure  would  not  hesitate 
to  honor ;  and  when  to  these  you  add  a 
brown  jug  of  sweet  and  sparkling  cider, 
preserved  new  and  fresh  after  a  receipt  of 
the  Deacon's  own  invention,  you  hav^e  a 
crowning  attraction  which  the  strictest  tem- 
perance advocate  might  yield  to  without  a 
twinge  of  remorse  or  a  flush  upon  his  cheek. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

No  doubt  it  seems  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  the  uninitiated  reader  to  buy 
a  farm — and  it  is  easier  than  to  sell  one — 
but  let  them  make  the  attempt  to  find  the 
"  right  thing  ".and  they  will  become  aware 
of  thdir  mistake.  No  matter  what  nor 
where  it  is ;  it  is  either  too  large  or  too 
small,  too  clayey  or  too  sandy,  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  too  far  from  market,  or,  if  near 
enough,  too  dear.  The  house  presents  the 
same  objections.  TAa^  is  too  large  or  too 
small,  too  ugly  or  too  stylish,  too  dark  or 
too  damp.  At  any  rate  that  was  the  way 
our  two  friends  found  it,  and  they  wore  out 
the  sleighing,  and  after  that  was  gone  and 
they  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  wagon, 
and  had  nearly  worn  out  their  patience  in 
that,  the  right  farm  was  not  found  yet. 

Yet  after  all  their  disappointments  they 
did  not  despair.  They  kept  their  hands  to 
the  plough  like  heroes.  Ten  times  over 
they  would  have  given  the  whole  thing  up 
and  declared  resolutely  that  they  didn't 
want  a  farm — wouldn't  take  one  as  a  gift — 
if  it  had  been  for  themselves  they  were 
working.  But  for  Walter  —  that  was  an- 
other thing.  In  fact  they  after  awhile  be- 
gan to  look  at  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  Deacon. 

"  R'al'y,"  said  he  one  day, — he  had  been 
dipping  into  mythology  a  little  for  recrea- 
tion,— "this  seems  a  good  deal  like  the  work 
that  old  cove — what's  his  name  Sysiphus  ? 
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—was  engaged  in  so  long ;  sweating  and 
tugging  forever  and  ever,  to  rpll  a  stone  up 
hill  that  never  reached  the  top  but  went 
rolling  down  again  soon's  he  got  it  most 
there.  Or  that  other  old  cove,  Tantalus, 
trying  to  get  a  drink  o'  water  that  would 
never  quite  touch  his  lips." 

His  companion  looked  in  his  face  with  a 
vague  sort  of  wonder  at  this  learned  out- 
burst. 

"Who  are  them  fellows  you're  talking 
about  ?  I  never  heard  on  'em.  Anybody 
you  know  ?  " 

"  No  not  exactly,"  said  the  Deacon,  a 
little  tickled  at  his  companion's  ignorance 
and  his  own  superiority.  "  I  can't  say  I 
was  ever  much  acquainted  with  'em." 

"'Cause  if  you  was  you  ought  to  have 
told  that  stone-rolling  fellow  he'd  better 
drill  a  hole  and  blast  it  into  pieces.  He'd 
a  got  it  up  to  the  top  then,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Wood  was  eminently  practical.  But 
to  go  on  with  the  search  for  the  faim.  Af- 
ter more  than  twenty  failures  they  nar- 
rowed the  question,  in  full  council,  by,  first 
giving  up  all  idea  of  buying  a  farm  so  near 
Milwaukee,  as  they  had  intended;  and 
second,  by  determining  to  pay  whatever 
they  pleased,  if  it  only  suited  them. 

"  I  guess  we've  got  hold  o'  the  clue  now," 
said  the  Deacon.  **  What  if  it  does  cost  ? 
I  guess  we  can  stand  it !  We'll  pay  for  the 
whole  thing  ourselves  !  " 

This  was  received  with  general  acclama- 
tion, and  when  they  started  the  next  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Wood's  last  words  were  : 

"Don't  go  to  being  too  close  in  your 
ideas,  now !  Don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  stingy,  worn  out  concerns.  Get  the 
best.  Land  o'  Goshen !  £f  Walter  aint 
well  enough  off  to  pay  for  a  good  farm,  I 
guess  there's  them  that  is  !  What's  money 
for,  I'd  like  to  know,  ef  'taint  to  help  your 
friends  in  a  pinch,  let  alone  its  being  Wal- 
ter and  Sophy  ?  " 

"  And  the  baby ! "  added  the  Deacon  a 
little  sheepishly. 

"  And  the  baby  I  "  Mrs.  Wood  manfully 
echoed.  "  Of  course,  who's  a-going  to  for- 
get her  ?  So  you  just  do  your  best,  one 
you'd  be  proud  on,  yourself.  I  feel  it  in 
my  bones  you're  going  to  succeed  to-day ; 
and  Phebe  'nd  I'll  be  all  ready  to  go  and 


look  it  over  to-morrow.  And  see  here  1 " 
she  screamed,  seeing  them  starting  off,  and 
running  down  to  the  gate,  hair  and  cap- 
strings  flying.  "You  can  take  my  new 
pony  to-morrow,  so  you  needn't  mind  about 
tirin'  Dolly  a  little  to  day.  Mind  and 
give  her  someoats  though." 

It  proved  a  white  day.  At  last  and  when 
they  least  looked  for  it,  they  found  the 
right  spot. 

"  We  can't  expect  much  to-day,"  said  the 
Deacon  on  his  way  there,  "  the  advertise- 
ment didn't  promise  much." 

But  they  altered  their  opinion  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  premises,  which 
looked  very  pleasant  in  the  distance.  Driv- 
ing up  to  the  small  but  cheerful  looking 
dwelling,  —  a  little,  white-painted,  green- 
blinded,  verandah-ed  affair,  with  a  small 
flower  garden  enclosed  by  neat  white  pal- 
ings in  front,^they  got  out  of  the  wagon, 
tied  and  blanketed  Dolly,  and  passing 
through  the  neat  front  gate,  walked  up  a 
gravelled  path  to  the  front  door,  on  which 
glittered  a  handsome,  old-fashioned  brass 
knocker,  bright  as  gold.  Applying  this 
knocker,  the  door  was  immediately  opened 
by  a  clean,  respectable  looking  young  man, 
thoroughly  New  England  of  aspect,  and 
quiet  and  civil  in  manner.  Ushering  his 
guests  into  a  pretty,  sunny,  warm  sittmg- 
room,  carpeted  with  a  striped  domestic  car- 
pet woven  of  the  brightest  wools  and  in 
the  best  manner,  and  neatly  and  plainly 
furnished,  he  invited  them  to  be  seated, 
and  inquired  their  business.  It  was  at 
once  told,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  thor- 
oughly warm,  for  the  day  was  a  breezy  and 
brisk  one,  he  took  them  out,  —  previously 
whispering  something  to  his  tidy,  pleasant 
faced  young  wife — to  show  the  farm. 

And  a  most  satisfactory  survey  it  proved. 
The  farm  contained  sixty  acres,  as  much, 
the  Deacon  and  his  companion  both  con- 
cluded, as  Walter  would  need  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  land  was  good,  the 
bulk  of  it  under  excellent  cultivation  ;  there 
were  orchards  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees 
of  choice  varieties  and  every  sort  suited  to 
the  climate  and  soil ;  a  handsome  grove  of 
thrifty  locusts  near  the  building,  and  be- 
yond, on  the  outskirts  of  the  farm,  another 
of  oaks  and  black- walnuts.    Well-trimmed 
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hedges  of  osage  orange  divided  the  fields, 
and  gAVt  beauty  to  the  premises.  A  small 
stream  ran  through  the  fields,  and  a  noble 
spring  of  the  purest  water  supplied  the 
house,  and  cattle  and  sheep  yards.  The 
buildings,  aside  from  the  house,  consisted 
of  a  barn  and  granary,  commodious  enough 
for  a  much  larger  farm,  and  another  largQ 
building  which  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Lowe 
for  curing  tobacco,  and  which  it  was  seen 
at  once,  might  at  small  expense  be  con- 
verted into  a  most  convenient  house  for 
curing,  dressing  and  storing  broom  com. 

"  Just  the  thing  !  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter," the  Deacon  and  Mr.  Wood  over  and 
over  again  asserted  between  themselves,  as, 
their  faces  all  one  broad  grin,  they  went 
from  one  thing  to  another,  taking  note  of 
the  conveniences  and  different  appliances 
for  carrying  on  the  farm  in  the  best,  most 
economical  manner.  "Just  the  thing  to  a 
T.    Just  the  thing  to  a  T." 

But  the  price  ?  In  their  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  all  they  saw  they  had  hardly 
thought  of  that.  The  owner  perceived 
their  unmixed  approbation,  and  named  the 
amount  boldly.  At  once  their  smiles  van- 
ished, and  their  feces  took  a  most  dismayed 
expression.  It  was  more  than  four  times 
as  much  as  Walter  was  worth  in  the  wide 
world.  They  looked  dubiously  in  the  man's 
face  and  at  one  another. 

"  Too  much  !  too  much  !  'Twould  run 
Walter  too  deeply  in  debt!  'Twont  do! 
*twont  do  !  We  could  help  him  —  but  so 
much— *twont  do !  " 

"  But  you  know,"  put  in  the  Deacsn  sub 
rosa,  "  we  made  up  our  minds  not  to  let 
Walter  pay  anything." 

Mr.  Wood  scowled  a  little  and  they 
were  turning  away  great iy  crestfallen  when 
Mr.  Lowe  stopped  them.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  losea  customer.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  selling;  his  property  had 
been  a  long  time  in  the  market ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  worth  all  he  asked  for  it,  and  he 
saw,  too,  that  our  friends  were  serious  in 
giving  it  up  at  his  price.  He  remembered, 
also,  at  the  right  moment,  that  there  were- 
several  millions  of  square  miles  of  good 
farming  land  in  the  great  West  to  be  had 
for  little  more  than  the  asking,  and  he 
promptly  asked,  <<What  would  he  pay  then?" 


Mr.  Wood  was  undeniably  hard,  just  a 
little  hard,  for  his  answer  indicated  twenty 
per  cent  less  than  the  price  demanded; 
which,  as  times  went,  was  not  altogether 
unfair,  if  it  was  hard. 

"Cash?"  inquired  Mr.  Lowe.  He  wanted 
terribly  to  move  a  thc»usand  or  two  miles 
farther  West    «  Cash  ? " 

"  Two  thirds  down,  and  the  remainder  on 
mortgage  for  one  year." 

"  It's  yours  !  " 

A  hundred  dollars  to  bind  the  contract 
was  not  long  in  being  transferred  from  the 
Deacon's  pocket  to  Mr.  Lowe's.  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  payment  of  the  money  and  the  exchange 
of  papers,  and  Walter's  farm  was  secured. 
Two  fine  cows  and  a  team  of  good  working 
horses  were  then  added  to  the  purchase 
and  the  purchasers  were  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  home,  when  they  were  delayed 
by  a  pressing  invitation  to  remain  and  dine, — 
an  invitation  which  they  gladly  accepted, 
and  sat  down  to  a  plain,  but  nicely  cooked, 
neatly  served  dinner,  to  which  sharpened 
appetites,  and  their  hostess'  smiles,  added 
a  very  delicious  seasoning.  During  the 
meal  our  friends  learned  many  things  of 
Mr.  Lowe  in  relation  to  the  management 
and  cropping  of  the  land, — for  he  was  a  first 
rate  Connecticut  farmer — which  they  made 
a  note  of  for  Walter's  benefit.  They  felt  a 
great  respect  for  their  host ;  they  saw  that 
everything  was  neat  and  snug  ;  nothing  go- 
ing to  waste  about  the  farm.  It  was  a  good 
example  for  Walter.  They  conceived  a 
great  respect  for  their  host's  wife  too, 
young,  and  neat,  and  pleasant,  but  neither 
would  have  acknowledged  in  his  heart  that 
she  at  all  equalled  Sophy. 

They  at  last  took  leave  of  the  pleasant 
couple.  Dolly,  who  had  fared  as  well  as 
her  master,  was  brought  to  the  gate  and 
they  started,  well-pleased  with  their  day^s 
work, — a  pleasure  which  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  feeling  that  they  left  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  satisfection  behind  them.  I  won- 
der if  that  is  always  the  state  of  mind  with 
parties  who  have  been  engaged  in  a  trans- 
action of  the  kind ! 

It  was  agreed  among  the  friends  that 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  purchase  should 
be  communicated  to  Walter,  until  after  th« 
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whole  business  was  concluded  and  the 
deed  in  their  hands.  Then  they  would 
have  a  grand  jubilee  at  the  cabin,  and  pre- 
sent the  important  document  in  due  form. 
But  how  to  keep  the  secret  ?  Every  one  of 
them  was  bubbling  over  with  excitement 
and  happiness,  and  how  could  they  prevent 
Walter  and  Sophy  from  suspecting  some-  ^ 
thing?  They  tried  to  keep  their  minds  on  the 
money  they  were  to  pay  out  at  once — two 
thousand  dollars  each — the  Deacon  and  Mr. 
Wood  hoping  the  thought  of  the  inroads 
that  very  considerable  amount  would  make 
in  their  little  property  might  sober  them. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  use — the  greater  the 
sacrifice  on  their  part,  the  more  merr}'  and 
joyful  they  felt 

"  Why  it's  what  we've  been  saving  for  all 
these  years,  Deacon  ! "  cried  Phebe,  her 
face  all  shining  with  tears  and  smiles.  'Mt 
has  always  made  me  so  happy  to  think  of 
it  I  never  could  look  at  Walter  without 
saying  in  my  heart,  my  dear  boy,  you  don't 
know  what  we  have  in  store  for  you.  But 
after  all,  we  never  half  understood  how 
much  happiness  there  was  in  store  for  our- 
selves when  the  time  came  to  carry  out  our 
plans.  Did  we  ?  "  and  Phebe  looked  ap- 
pealingly  from  one  to  the  other,  her  heart 
longing  to  know  that  all  felt  the  same. 

"  Well,  Phebe !  "  answered  Mrs.  Wood, 
"  if  Pd  'a'  done  Walter  and  Babili  and 
even  Sophy,  half  as  much  good  as  they've 
done  me,  I  might  take  a  little  praise  to  my- 
self for  saving  and  pinching  as  I  have,  look- 
ing forward  to  this  time.  But  land  o'  good- 
ness !  Ef  there's  a  generous,  kind  spot  in 
my  heart  to-day,  it's  them  blessed  critters 
that  have  put  it  there.  Mr.  Wood  can  tell 
you  —  he  knows  —  and  you  know  too, 
Phebe,  ef  anybody  does,  how  carried  away 
I  allays  used  to  be  with  my  own  goodness 
thinking  nobody  else  had  a  right  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  day.  I  used  to  turn  up 
my  nose  at  you,  Phebe,  to  see  you  slaving 
away  for  Franz  and  Babili,  and  thought 
what  a  fool  you  was,  and  how  much  I  could 
teach  you ! " 

"  And  you  could  teach  me,  Mrs.  Wood 
—  I  always  knowed  that  1 " 

"  Nonsense,  Phebe,  there  was  more  real 
wisdom  in  your  little  finger  than  in  my 
whole  body  in  them  times.    The  wisdom  of 


goodness  and  self-sacrifice.  But  I  hope 
Pve  learned  something  since  then — ^but  if  I 
have  its  them  and  you  that's  done  it !  " 

*'  Phebe's  always  knowed  how  true  the 
text  is  that  says,  *  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,' "  said  the  Deacon,  his 
voice  growing  a  little  thick  and  his  eyes 
dim,  as  he  put  his  arm  about  the  good 
wife  who  was  now  softly  crying  in  her 
apron ; — overpowered,  she  could  not  have 
told  whether  most  by  the  memories  of 
other  times,  the  generous  and  unexpected 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  Wood,  or  the  thought 
of  Walter  and  Babili  and  all  the  dear  ones 
of  the  cabin,  living  prosperously  and  hand- 
somely in  their  new  home. 

"  I  can  say  this  for  Phebe,  too,"  con- 
tinued the  Deacon  looking  tenderly  on  the 
apron.  "  Every  dollar  she's  laid  up  for 
them  that  owes  her  so  much  here  on  the 
airth,  is  equal  to  ten  dollars,  at  least,  laid 
up  in  heaven." 

Phebe's  hands  and  apron  dropped  to  her 
lap,  and  she  turned  her  face  on  her  husband, 
full  of  love  and  gratitude. 

"  Deacon,  don't  talk  so  !  I  know,  if  no- 
body else  does,  how  you've  held  me  up,  all 
these  years  ;  never  noticing  things  that  you 
couldn't  help  seeing,  and  always  helping 
me  where  every  other  man  in  the  world 
would  have  hindered  me.  I  haven't  been 
blind  nor  ungrateful.  Deacon !  I  know 
where  the  real  goodness  lies  and  has  always 
lain  I " 

And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Phebe 
threw  her  arms  about  the  Deacon's  neck 
and  with  a  tenderness,  a  fervor,  a  grateful 
love,  that  were  infinitely  touching  and  over- 
whelming to  the  good  man,  pressed  kiss 
after  kiss  upon  his  weather-beaten,  quiver- 
ing face. 

"  I  wonder  if  its  going  to  be  a  good  day, 
to-morrow  1 "  broke  in  Mrs.  Wood  in  tones 
very  unusual  to  her,  as  she  marched  to  the 
window  and  looked  out,  standing  long  and  * 
dashing  her  handkerchief  first  across  one 
cheek  and  then  the  other,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  suspicious  to  any  one  who 
might  have  observed  it  No  one  did  ob- 
serve it  unless  it  might  have  been  her  hus- 
band, who  followed  her  with  the  same  sud- 
den interest  in  the  weather. 

"  It  looks  like  it  anyway,"  was  his  opinion 
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expressed  with  great  circumspeclion  as  his 
eyes  wandered  over  that  portion  of  the 
heavens  visible  from  the  window.  "  It 
looks  off  there  in  the  south,  though,  as  ef 
we  might  have  fallin'  weather  in  a  day  or 
two." 

This  opinion,  gave  a  turn  to  the  good 
woman's  thoughts  that  aroused  her  usual 
business  energies. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Land  !  I  guess  then 
we'd  better  all  go  over  to  Walters,  and  help 
him  get  a  load  o'  brooms  ready.  They've 
got  to  be  bunched  up  you  know,  and  there's 
two  thousand  on  'em  piled  up  in  that  barn, 
too,  ef  there's  one,  and  they  ought  all  to  be 
got  off,  soon  as  possible.  They  aint  all 
quite  made  yet,  but  another  evening  will 
finish  them.  The  money'll  be  wanted  and 
Walter  can  have  Dolly  to-morrow  and  next 
day,  and  finish  up  the  job." 

The  little  room  was  in  a  bustle  in  a  mo- 
ment, all  assenting  to  this  necessity,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  party  was  on  its  way 
to  their  Mecca,  merry  and  full  of  fun  and 
frolic  as  pilgrims  of  their  advanced  years 
could  well  be. 

CHAPTER    XL  IV. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  during  the  next  two  days  all 
the  brooms  were  delivered  to  the  dealer 
who  had  contracted  for  them,  and  fortunate 
did  he  esteem  himself  to  get  them. 

"  There  hasn't  been  such  a  scarcity  of 
good  brooms  for  years,"  he  smilingly  re- 
marked as  the  last  load  was  carried  in,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  with  what  a  German 
writer  calls  invisible  soap.  "And  these 
are  first  rate,  by  George  !  first  rate  !  green 
and  tough  and  handsome,  and  a  big  pile 
too.  If  anybody  in  the  city  wants  a  good 
broom  this  spring  they'll  have  to  come  to 
me.  Now  come  in  and  let  s  settle  up.  I 
can  afford  to  pay  you  a  dollar  more  a  dozen 
^  than  I  thought  of  last  fall.  Brooms  are 
scarce  !  I  can  pay  you  four  dollars  a  dozen 
and  make  money  at  that.  Let's  see.  A 
hundred  and  eighty  dozens  will  come  to 
just  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
Pretty  good  year's  work  for  a  lad  of  your 
age.  And  there's  a  check  for  your  money!" 
Radiant  with  delight  and  happiness,  Wal- 
ter yet  had  memory  enough  about  him  to 
disclaim  the  credit  of  his  success. 


"It's  my  friends  have  done  it,  a  great 
deal  more  than  I,  Mr.  Gale ! "  he  grate- 
fully asserted.  "I  should  never,  never  have 
done  half  so  well  alone." 

"  O,  yes,  of  course,  they've  helped  you 
some,  'twould  be  strange  if  they  didn't, — 
nothing  to  do  for  themselves  hardly." 

"  O  but  Mr.  Gale  you  don't  half  know  all 
they've  done  for  me.  Nobody  ever  can 
know  all  they've  done.  I  think  sometimes 
God  was  trying  to  see  what  good  people  he 
could  make  when  he  made  them.  I  can't 
think  what  else  it  can  be  that  makes  them 
all  so  good  to  me ! " 

Mr.  Gale  looked  in  the  handsome,  ex- 
cited face  of  Walter  while  he  was  saying 
this,  and  had  his  own  opinion  about  the 
matter.  He  did  not  express  it  at  once, 
however,  either  because  he  was  busy  tying 
up  a  parcel,  or  because  there  was  a  little 
moisture  in  his  eyes  he  did  not  care  to  ex- 
pose. 

"Well,  Walter,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'm 
sure  you  can't  think  loo  much  of  them  and 
I  guess  they  wont  be  likely  to  spoil  you 
with  indulgence.  Any  time  you  want  to 
give  one  another  up,"  he  continued  with  a 
winning,  pathetic  little  smile,  "  you  can 
come  to  me.  I  haven't  any  son.  I  had  one 
once.  If  he  had  lived,  maybe  he  would 
have  been  like  you,  Walter.  The  place  he 
lefl  empty  has  never  been  filled  since,  and 
I'm  afraid  it  never  will  be.  I  always  won- 
der how  married  people  can  go  on  satisfied 
without  having  any  images  to  put  in  the 
niches  round  their  fireside,  to  say  nothing 
about  their  warehouses.  There'd  be  a 
pretty  good  niche  here,  Walter,  wouldn't 
there  ?  So  any  time  you  want  it,  you  can 
come  and  fill  it." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Gale,"  said  Walter 
with  a  little  laugh,  not  knowing  whether  to 
take  all  this  as  just  or  earnest  "  But  I 
must  go  now.  They'll  wonder  where  I  am," 
and  with  a  grateful,  respectful  bow  he 
hastened  out. 

"  When  you  get  your  farm,  Walter,"  Mr. 
Gale  called  out  as  the  young  man  was 
springing  into  the  wagon,  "  I  want  to  help 
a  little  about  furnishing.  Don't  forget  it, 
and  don't  forget  that  I  want  all  your  brooms 
next  year  1 " 

Walter  thanked  the  good  man  again  and 
drove  off  with  a  heart  a^  Lij5ti,tvWd>buoyant 
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as  the  sweet  spring  air  which  was  filling 
the  whole  earth  and  sky  with  the  promise 
of  wakening  life.  He  caught  the  sound  of 
bubbling  water  that  went  dancing  down  the 
little  brook  by  the  roadside,  and  he  began 
to  sing  in  unison,  lifting  his  lull  sweet  voice 
in  a  hymn  that  he  had  heard  in  church  a 
few  Sabbaths  before,  and  wondering  all  the 
while  how  God  could  make  a  world  so 
beautiful  and  so  happy  as  this.  He  did 
not  cease  this  unconscious  praise  until  he 
drove  up  to  Deacon  Jones'  little  bam,  where 
he  had  been  bidden  to  leave  the  horse  and 
wagon  for  general  use  that  evening. 

Aunt  Phebe  came  running  out  in  a  very 
excited  state. 

"  Back  all  safe,  hey,  Walter  ?  And  got 
your  money,  I  s'pose.  Well,  we're  all  com- 
ing over  by-and-by,  afore  tea,  so  we'll  talk 
it  over  then.  Tell  Sophy  not  to  let  the 
baby  go  to  sleep  till  after  we've  had  a 
chance  at  it.    We'll  be  along  pretty  soon." 

Thus  dismissed,  Walter,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  he  was  not  wanted  in  the  house, 
hastened  home  to  assist  Sophy  in  putting 
things  in  nice  order  for  the  visitors,  and 
tell  her  of  his  wonderful  success  in  dispos- 
ing of  his  brooms. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

All  unexpected  and  unprepared  for  by 
Walter  and  Sophy,  there  was  to  be  an  ex- 
citing scene  at  their  fireside  that  night  ^  An 
important  event — the  most  important  event, 
as  Aunt  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood  secretly 
believed,  that  had  been  known  to  the  civi- 
lized world  since  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph— was  then  and  there  to  take  place. 

My  readers  are  already  aware  what  that 
event  was  to  be.  It  was  the  announcing 
to  Walter  that  the  long-tajked  of  farm  was 
not  only  purchased  but  paid  lor  by  his 
friends  without  any  encroachment  upon  his 
own  small  sa\nngs,  and  its  presentation  to 
h'm,  together  with  the  team,  cows,  and 
fiairming  implements  necessary  to  the  place, 
a  free,  unconditional  gift. 

The  whole  affair  had  been  so  adroitly 
managed,  Walter  had  not  an  idea  of  what 
was  going  on.  That  very  morning  the 
Deacon  had  driven  over  to  the  new  pur- 
chase, made  the  payment  of  five  thousand 
dollars  as  agreed  upon,  and  given  a  mort- 
gage for  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  one 
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year.  He  had  then  settled  for  the  horses, 
cows,  farming  implements,  and  a  quantity 
of  hay  and  grain  left  over  from  the  former 
year.  The  business  completed,  the  good 
Deacon  departed  with  the  deed  in  his 
pocket,  and  swelling  with  all  the  triumph 
he  would  have  felt  had  it  been  a  deed  con- 
veying in  fee  simple,  the  territory  of  the  en- 
tire State  to  himself.  Phebe  and  Mrs. 
Wood,  who  had  been  watching  for  him  for 
nearly  two  hours  rushed  to  the  door  to 
meet  him,  as  he  entered  the  house  with  the 
air  of  a  victorious  General  returning  from 
the  battle-field. 

The  women  were  too  much  excited  to 
speak,  they  had  been  full  of  all  sorts  of  fan- 
cied disasters.  Indeed  it  would  not  have 
surprised  either  of  them  in  the  least  had 
the  Deacon  communicated  the  result  of  his 
efforts  in  something  like  the  following 
words : 

"  My  friends,  I  am  distressed  to  tell  you 
that  the  house  was  burned  to  the  ground 
last  night,  and  the  hrm  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake  this  morning." 

They  had  in  fact,  almost  expected  some^ 
thing  of  this  kind.  But  to  their  inexpressi- 
ble delight  neither  of  these  calamities  had 
happened.  The  deed  was  put  into  their 
hands,  and  individually  and  collectively  they 
carefully  examined  it,  the  Deacon  looking 
on  too  happy  to  speak.  They  found  it  all 
right,  Walter's  liame  in  full  repeated  in  all 
possible  connections,  and  the  premises  de- 
scribed in  a  multiplicity  of  forms  that 
proved  entirely  satis^ctory.  The  long 
breath  that  each  one  drew  when  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  third  page,  and  had  care- 
fully noted  the  signatures  and  seal,  suffi- 
ciently attested  to  the  strain  which  had 
been  on  their  minces. 

"Well  here's  the  deed,"  Mrs.  Wood  em- 
phatically remarked  as  she  folded  the  doc- 
ument, "  and  I  never  was  so  glad  of  any- 
thing in  all  my  life.  Now  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  who  is  to  make  the  speech  ?  " 

Nobody  answered,  but  all  looked  in  one 
direction. 

"  Deacon,  you're  a  sort  o'  public  man ; 
you've  handed  round  the  communion  bread 
and  wine  and  taken  up  collections  so  long, 
you're  the  most  suitable  person.  It'll  kind 
o'  give  more  dignity  than  if  we  women  folks 
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or  even  Mr.  Wood,  undertake  it  Come, 
what  do  you  say  Deacon  ?  Don't  be  bash- 
ful." 

The  Deacon  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"Well,  I  aint  much  used  to  anything  o* 
the  kind,  but  then,  as  you  say,  I  have  been 
in  public  life  a  little,  Yore  now,  giving  out 
notices  and  lining  off  h3rmns  for  the  singers, 
up  in  Vermont,  years  ago.*' 

Mrs.  Wood  understood  this  admission  as 
a  modest  acceptance  of  the  appointment 

If  there  was  an3rthing  peculiarly  notice- 
able or  uncommon  in  the  manner  of  his 
friends  that  early  evening  no  one  but  Wal- 
ter observed  it  in  the  least,  and  he  only  to 
give  it  a  passing  feeling  of  wonder  why 
they  all  seemed  a  little  fidgety.  But  Sophy 
was  too  busy  getting  tea  and  petting  Babili, 
to  think  of  anything  but  how  she  could 
make  the  table  shine  with  its  white  linen, 
its  bright  silver  and  pretty  china,  and  her 
light  toast  toothsome  and  appetizing  as 
possible  to  go  with  the  jellies  and  cake  and 
other  pice  things,  which  as  usual  she  had 
brought  to  light  from  the  two  baskets  of 
her  friends. 

Tea,  with  its  afrer-claps  of  clearing  away 
and  washing  tea-things,  was  at  lengih  dis- 
posed of,  a  fresh  armful  of  wood  piled  on 
the  firelogs,  the  brands  and  live  coals  laid 
skilfully  between,  a  good  stir  given  under 
the  forestick  which  brought  the  whole  to  a 
blaze,  and  the  hearth  neatly  swept  up,  when 
they  all  took  their  seat  as  usual,  in  a  niche 
around  it  to  enjoy  the  evening. 

But  what  was  the  matter?  Walter  in- 
quired of  himself.  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  dead  silence — the  certain  air  of  expec- 
tation, so  unlike  the  usual  hilarity,  which 
all  at  once  settled  down  upon  them  all? 
He  looked  from  one  face  to  another,  but  be- 
fore he  could  in  the  least  imagine  an  answer, 
the  Deacon  solemnly  rose  to  his  feet,  placed 
his  chair  before  him  as  a  support,  mental 
and  physical ;  drew  a  legal  looking  package 
tied  with  red  tape,  from  his  pocket,  and 
proceeded  to  fumble  with  it  for  a  minute  or 
two,  while  Phebe  and  Mrs.  Wood,  drawing 
themselves  more  upright  than  usual  in  their 
chairs,  "  h'm'd  "  loudly  by  way  of  prologue 
to  what  was  coming. 

Strengthened  by  the  moral  aid  thus  af- 
forded, the  Deacon,  directing  bis  eyes  to 


the  wondering  Walter  and  Sophy,  and 
clearing  his  throat  for  action,  thus  com- 
menced : 

''My  dear  WalUr,  Sophy y  Babili aud the 
Baby : — It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most 
profound,  most  inexpressible  gratification, 
that  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  perform  the 
most  pleasurable  and  important  —  hem  !  — 
hem !  —  important  act  of  my  eventful  life. 
You  are  not  ignorant — ^in  fact  it  has  been 
talked  of  here — ^that  it  was  our  intention  — 
hem  I  —  he-e-m !  —  the  intention,  I  repeat, 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  Phebe  and  myself^ 
when  the  proper  time  should  come,  to  aid 
you  in  purchasing  a  suitable  estate  —  farm 
in  fact,  whereon  you  could  all  spend — hem ! 
—  could  spend  the  remaining  portions  of 
your  valuable  lives  —  one  of  which,"  [here 
the  speaker  made  a  deep  bow  to  the  baby, 
who  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a 
lively  little  crow]  "  one  of  which,  it  is  proper 
here  to  remark,  has  but  just  commenced 
its  earthly  career.  A  home,  Walter,  where 
we  could  have  the  inexpressible  consola- 
tion of  frequently  visiting  you  and  helping 
you  make  brooms,  as  it  has  so  often  been 
our  enviable  lot  to  do  here.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  ^ude  to  the  happiness  — 
hem  ! — hem  ! — ^to^to— the  great  happiness 
— you  know — even  that  little  baby  knows, 
whether  we — we — we  ever  found — ^anjrthing 
like  it — any  where  else — " 

The  Deacon's  voice  choked  a  little  here, 
and  he  paused,  his  homely  face  working 
and  twitching,  two  tears  running  down  the 
furrows  of  his  withered  cheeks.  Phebe 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  while  Mrs. 
Wood  sat  up  ^traighter  than  ever,  viciously 
picking  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  as  she 
looked  steadily  into  the  fire.  Not  a  sound, 
except  one  little  suppressed  sob  from  Phebe, 
broke  the  stillness  ;  even  the  baby  appear- 
ing awed  by  the  unwonted  scene.  After  a 
moment  given  to  the  recovery  of  his  vocie, 
the  Deacon  essayed  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  But,  alas,  for  his  fame  as 
an  orator,  he  could  not  find  it !  Not  one 
word  of  the  remainder  could  he  remember. 
It  had  disappeared  from  his  mind  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  never  existed  there. 
Disturbed  and  troubled,  wincing  at  the  evi- 
dent uneasiness  of  Mrs.  Wood,  he  turned 
the  deed  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  as  if 
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to  find  the  missing  due,  theh  suddenly  held 
out  both  hands  to  Waiter  saying  with  pa- 
thetic simplicity : 

"  I  can't  think  o'  the  rest,  Walter.  It's 
all  gone  that  I  had  fixed  up  to  say,  but  I 
can  remember  this.  We've  bought  the 
farm  and  it's  yours  ;  and  here's  the  deed 
all  made  in  your  name.  And  you're  never 
to  pay  a  cent  for  it  We  want  to  give  it  to 
you.  my  boy — we  do.  We  want  to  make 
you  a  present  that  you  and  Sophy  will  re- 
member us  by  when  our  old  bones  are  laid 
in  the  dust,  and  we  never  can  come  any 
more  to  sit  round  your  fireside  and  be  happy 
as  we  do  now.  I  think  if  there's  znything 
can  make  it  seem  less  lonesome  in  the 
grave  arter  we've  laid  there,  it'll  be  think- 
ing of  you  all  talking  about  us  here,  and 
wishing  you  could  see  us  once  in  awhile." 

Too  fiill  to  proceed,  the  Deacon  here 
thrust  the  deed  into  Walter's  hand,  and, 
hastily  drawing  out  his  bandanna,  sounded 
the  trumpet  of  his  nose  with  a  power  and 
resonance  which  elicited  a  sudden  scream 
from  the  startled  baby,  who  had  been  lying 
in  Sophy's  lap  intently  watching  him. 

But  the  general  excitement  and  emotion 
were  too  profound  for  any  one  to  give  at- 
tention to  this.  Sophy  alone  sat  gently  ca- 
ressing and  quieting  her,  all  the  while  softly 
crying  herself— dropping  her  tears  on  the 
little  face. 

Walter  stood  with  the  deed  in  his  hand,, 
wordless,  pale  and  bewildered,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a  helpless  kind  of  way, 
as  if  not  half  taking  i  i  the  meaning  of  the 
scene. 

"  Now  Walter,  for  pity's  sake  don't  look 
so  dazed ! "  Mrs.  Wood  cried  out  at  last, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  new  capstrings. 
**  Do  open  that  deed  and  see  what  a  rich 
man  you  are.  You  needn't  be  surprised 
either.  We  always  meant  to  do  for  you 
when  the  right  time  came,  as  if  you  was 
our  own  son  —  and  you  are  !  I'd  like  to 
have  anybody  tell  me  that  you  aint" 

*«  So  would  I  ! "  sobbed  Phebe,  "  and 
that's  why  it  seems  so  dreadful  to  have  'em 
all  go  so  ^  away.  We  ought  to  'a'  thought 
,more  o'  that  afore  the  fcirm  was  paid  for. 
Goodness  knows  what  we're  all  going  to 
do  when — ^when — ^when — " 

"  Land  o'  Goshen,  Phebe !   they're  only 


going  eight  miles !  "  broke  in  Mrs.  Wood 
her  own  voice  quivering.  "Anybody'd 
think  they  was  going  fifty!  I  do  wish 
you'd  stop  making  it  seem  so  like  a  funeral, 
when  we  all  expected  such  a — such  a  — 
Why  don't  that  fire  burn  better,  I  wonder!" 
was  the  violent  tangent  at  which"  she  sud- 
denly went  ofi,  starting  to  her  feet  and 
seizing  the  tongs. 

The  rousing  stir  which  she  gave  the  coals 
and  the  immense  lump  in  her  throat  which 
she  at  the  same  moment  swallowed,  proved 
a  successful  bit  of  diplomacy,  saving  her 
from  the  weakness  which  had  been  so  im- 
minent ;  and  she  sat  down  again  ready  to 
look  defiance  to  any  one  who  should  seem 
to  suspect  her  of  having  been  ready  to  hide 
her  face  in  her  apron  and  cry  like  Phebe. 

"  Are  we  going  away  fi-om  you  all  ?  "  in- 
quired Walter,  at  last  finding  his  voice,  his 
large  eyes  dilating,  and  his  quivering  face 
looking  pale  and  excited.  Forgetting  in 
that  moment  the  value  of  the  deed,  he  held 
in  his  hand ;  forgetting  that  at  last,  with- 
out expense  or  effort  on  his  own  part,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  cherished  son  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  the  dream  of  years  was  now  real- 
ised ;  that  a  farm,  good  and  in  every  way 
desirable  he  knew  it  must  be,  was  at  last 
all  his  own ;  he  thought  only  that  now  miles 
were  to  lay  between  him  and  his,  and  the 
rare,  the  watchful,  the  self-sacrificing  friends 
of  his  lifetime. 

Had  he  ever  loved  them  before?  He 
knew  that  he  had  always  loved  them,  but 
how  much,  with  what  true  filial  devotion, 
was  first  revealed  to  him  now — now  that 
they  were  to  be  separated.  Not  for  any 
great  distance — z.  couple  of  hours  could 
bring  them  together  at  any  time — but  the 
daily,  almost  hourly  intercourse,  the  unity 
which  had  always  made  them  one,  could 
exist  no  longer.  What  was  the  farm  com 
pared  with  this  loss  ?  He  did  not  under- 
estimate the  value  of  the  gift,  nor  the  sac- 
rifice which  the  giving  up  of  all  their  habits 
of  eighteen  years  must  bring  to  them.  No, 
nothing  of  this.  His  heart  was  all  one 
tremble  of  grateful  emotion,  and  yet  he  felt 
a  sort  of  angry  sorrow  that  they  could  by 
this  act  of  rare  generosity  and  devotion, 
thus  place  a  barrier  between  them. 

And  they  were  )so  good — so  good — to 
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him — for  Walter  knew,  as  thoroughly  as  he 
knew  any  one  thing  in  this  world,  that  he 
was  more  necessary  to  their  happiness  than 
they  were  to  his.  He  was  young — he  had 
Sophy  and  the  little  Elfie.  They  were 
growing  old  and  had  none  but  him  and  his 
to  lean  upon  when  they  grew  older.  All 
these  things  surged  with  a  strange  sharp 
sorrow  through  his  heart  and  brain,  as  with 
a  troubled  face,  he  stood  in  the  now  silent 
little  circle  with  the  still  unopened  deed  in 
his  hand. 

And  this  was  the  joyous  occasion  they 
had  been  looking  forward  to  with  such 
sweet  and  loving  anticipation  !  This  was 
their  day  of  supreme  triumph  1 

At  length  Walter's  troubled  face  began 
to  clear.  A  look  of  firmness  and  determi- 
nation gathered  on  it,  and  suddenly  laying 
his  hand  on  Phebe's  shoulder 

"  Aunt  Phebe ! "  he  said  resolutely, 
"dear  Aunty  Wood."  How  strange  that 
endearment  sounded  addressed  for  almost 
the  first  time  to  the  strong,  elder  woman, 
who  looked  up  with  a  bright  flush  as  she 
heard  it  "I  want  to  say  something — I 
hope  none  of  you,  my  good,  good  friends, 
will  take  it  amiss.  But  I  want  to  say  that 
I  can't  go  away  from  you  all.  I  want  you 
to  take  back  this  deed.  It  isn't  because  I 
don't  know  its  value,  that  I  say  this.  It 
may  be  worth  ten  thousand  dollars — it  may 
be  worth  more  or  less.  Whatever  it  is  I 
value  it  as  a  most  loving  gift  that  I  could 
never  thank  you  enough  for.  But  that  is 
not  the  thing  that  has  weight.  I  want  to 
be  near  you.  I  will  stay  here  and  raise  my 
broom-corn  on  the  Deacon's  land — ^as  long 
as  he  will  let  me," — he  added  with  a  loving 
little  laugh  —  "and  make  my  brooms  and 
be  a  son  to  you  still,  and  ready  to  do  for 
you,  when  you  by-and-by  need  it,  all  that 
you  have  been  doing  for  me  and  my  father, 
and  dear  little  helpless  mother,  ever  since  I 
can  remember  anything,  and  long  before 
that  time." 

There  was  a  stir  of  surprise  as  Walter 
went  on — a  sudden  beaming  expression  on 
every  face  as  if  a  weight  were  being  lifted 
from  their  hearts — a  look,  a  movement,  as 
of  a  great  rush  of  love  towards  him.  They 
could  have  taken  him  to  their  hearts  and 
hold  him  there  forever,  never  letting  him 
from  their  sight  again.    Yet,  notwithstand- 


ing this,  they  did  not  give  over  their  plans. 
They  were  as  resolute  as  he.  They  would 
not  listen  to  his  refusal  of  the  deed,  or  give 
to  his  determination  to  remam  by  them  a 
small  broom-maker  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
He  should  accept  their  gift  and  all  the 
prosperity  it  would  bring  with  it  This 
they  were  determined  on. 

"No,  Walter,"  Mrs.  Wood  said  firmly, 
but  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice.  "  We  know 
well  enough  how  much  we  shall  miss  you 
and  long  for  you  when  we  can't  see  you 
every  day,  but  we  wont  take  back  that  deed 
nor  listen  to  your  staying  here.  Go  !  You'll 
see  ds  often  enough — dear  knows  we  can  t 
stay  away  from  you  ! — and  who  knows  what 
will  come  about  by-and-by  ?" 

"  Yes,  who  knows  ?  "  echoed  Phebe  with 
an  inspired  look  as  she  stroked  Walter's 
coat-sleeve  with  a  little,  gentle,loving  touch. 
"  You'll  get  rich  and  be  a  great  man  yet — 
if  you  don't,"  she  passionately  added,  "  I'll 
never  believe  in  any  thing's  coming  right  in 
this  world  again." 

Walter  smiled  and  tenderly  kissed  the 
good  woman,  promising  to  do  his  best,  if 
only  for  their  sakes. 

CHAPTER     XLVL 

The  bustle  and  fatigue  of  moving,  and 
settling  in  a  new  home  is  something  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  a  little  shrinking — 
and  looked  upon  with  sincere  satis£M:tion 
that  it  is  all  over.  It  was  not  so  hard  a 
task  for  Walter  and  Sophy  as  for  many 
others.  They  had  not  the  dreadful  loads 
upon  loads  of  furniture  which  a  touch  would 
bruise  or  a  drop  of  rain  soil.  Their  be- 
longings were  simple  and  easily  handled. 
Besides,  everybody  was  ready  and  anxious 
to  help  them.  In  fact,  as  you  would  expect, 
the  business  of  packing  and  moving  was 
finally  token  out  of  their  hands.  From  the 
commencement  of  preparations,  while  they 
were  still  inmates  of  the  old  home,  which 
grew  every  day  dearer  now  that  it  was  cer- 
tain they  were  to  leave  it,  it  was  always 
with  the  dear,  old  ladies  : 

"  Now,  Sophy,  sit  still  in  this  comfortoble 
comer,  where  the  baby  will  keep  warm, 
and  don't  you  stir.  I  have  no  idea  of  hav- 
ing you  get  sick  or  the  baby  either.  I'll 
take  up  that  carpet,  and  Phebe'U  pack  the 
china."    Or  else  it  was:  "il 
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I  guess,  and  can  take  down  them  bed- 
steads." 

And  with  the  Deacon  and  Mr.  Wood  it 
was  just  the  same.  It  seemed,  in  these 
last  hours,  to  be  the  desire  of  their  hearts, 
as  indeed  it  had  always  been,  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  for  Walter. 

"  Now  Walter,"  they'd  say,  "  youll  have 
enough  to  do  by-and-by,  soon's  you  get  on 
the  fcirm.  I've  no  idea  of  having  you  fag 
yourself  out,  pottering  with  moving.  We'll 
attend  to  that." 

And  so  the  eight  strong,  if  no  longer 
young,  hands,  resolutely  put  the  younger 
ones  aside,  and  packed,  and  arranged,  and 
attended  to  everything.  Not  that  Walter 
was  not  as  busy  as  a  bee"  from  morning  till 
night,  going  hither  and  thither,  making  lit- 
tle purchases  for  the  coming  season,  pro- 
curing seeds,  and  young  fruit  trees,  and 
getting  everything  in  as  much  forwardness 
as  possible ;  as  indeed  there  was  need  of 
his  doing ;  for  the  season  was  late  and  the 
plough,  as  the  Deacon  had  told  him,  must 
be  put  in  the  furrow  as  soon  as  they  took 
possession. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Gale  and  his  promise 
to  be  remembered — it  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  kind  to  slight  an  offer  so  kindly 
and  unselfishly  made.  Nor  did  Walter  for 
a  moment  think  of  doing  so. 

"Not  that  it  is  at  all  necessary,  you 
know  ! "  Aunt  Phebe  placidly  remarked  the 
morning  of  one  of  the  last  days  as  Walter 
was  about  starting  for  Milwaukee  and  Mr. 
Gale's.  "  Whatever  you  need,  we'd  rather 
give  you  than  have  anybody  else  do  it. 
But  then,  it  would  hurt  Mr.  Gale's  feelings 
for  you  to  turn  your  ba:k  on  his  offer,  and 
you  should  always  respect  people's  feelings, 
you  know ! " 

Walter  could  not  help  laughing  a  little  at 
the  dear  old  lady's  way  of  putting  it,  and  he 
felt  none  the  less  grateful  for  the  handsome 
outfit  of  kitchen  utensils  and  garden  imple- 
ments which  he  brought  home  with  him  — 
the  smiles  and  tears  contending  a  little  to- 
gether on  his  face,  as  he  proudly  displayed 
them  to  his  admiring  and  not  very  jealous 
friends. 

All  this  time  Walter  had  not  once  put 
eye  or  foot  on  his  farm.  It  had  been  a 
particular  desire  and  request  of  all  con- 


cerned that  he  would  not  do  so  until  they 
had  given  the  word  that  all  was  ready. 

But  at  length  the  day  came.  The  Dea- 
con and  Mr.  Wood  had  taken  an  early 
start  with  the  last  load,  carrying  over  with 
them  every  imaginable  viand  in  the  shape 
of  pie  and  cake,  and  bread  and  cooked 
meats,  as  if  that  were  the  last  possible  op- 
portunity the  young  people  would  have  to 
raise  a  barricade  against  the  invasion  of 
famine. 

When  at  last  bonnets  and  shawls  were 
all  on,  Sophy,  depositing  the  baby  in  Phebe's 
lap,  went  with  Walter  to  take  a  last  look 
through  the  humble  cabin  where  so  much 
had  been  enjoyed,  so  little  suffered.  The 
tears  of  both  dropped  slowly  down  as  they 
took  their  leave  of  the  little  homely  rooms, 
rough  and  in  their  dismantled  state,  with 
little  of  comfort  and  no  beauty  in  their  as- 
pect. But  happiness  had  sat  at  the  fireside, 
and  watched  faithfully  over  the  pillow, 
through  all  the  years  during  which  the 
Franzes  had  called  it  their  home  ;  and  So- 
phy, though  but  a  recent  graft  upon  the 
lowly  family  tree,  still  felt  all  the  sap,  which 
gave  life  to  the  whole,  circulating  in  her 
vigorous  branch.  She  loved  the  little  home 
dearly  as  if  she  had  been  born  there,  and 
left  it  with  as  fond  a  regret. 

"  Come,  children,  breakfast  will  be  wait- 
ing," said  Phebe  wrapping  the  baby  in  a 
large  shawl,  and  preparing  to  depart,  her 
own  tears  flowing  fast  as  Walter's  and 
Sophy's. 

"  It's  no  good  staying  any  longer.  Come 
out  and  lock  the  door  and  fetch  the  key, 
and  see  that  you  don't  leave  your  hearts 
inside,"  added  poor  Phebe  with  a  weak  at- 
tempt at  jest 

Walter  smiled'  faintly  at  this ;  then,  all 
stepping  out  into  the  free  air,  the  door  was 
shut  and  locked,  the  key  withdrawn,  and, 
in  another  minute,  they  had  left  behind 
them  the  little  cabin,  to  which  every  memory 
of  Walter's  life  was  in  some  way  linked. 
A  rush  of  fond  recollections  came  over  him 
for  one  moment,  and  then  the  thought, 
"Shall  we  be  as  happy,  —  can  we  be  as 
happy — in  the  new  home  we  are  going  to?" 

They  found  breakfast  ready,  as  Phebe 
had  predicted,  and  Mrs.  Wood,  who  had 
presided  in  the  kitchen  in  Phebe's  absence, 
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growing  impatient  lest  the  coffee  and  bis- 
cuits should  be  spoiled  with  waiting.  If 
they  were  so,  no  one  apparently  found  it 
out,  for  never  was  breakfast  eaten  with  bet- 
ter relish  by  all  except  Phebe,  notwith- 
standing the  tears  which  had  been  shed  as 
a  preparation.  Poor  Phebe!  it  almost 
vexed  her  to  see  that  Walter  and  Sophy 
could  eat  so  soon  after  saying  good-bye  to 
the  cabin. 

"It's  like  young  folks,  though!"  she 
thought,  "  when  they  get  old  as  I  am  — 
well  —  I  hope  they'll  never  have  to  part 
from  their  children  as  Tm  doing."  And 
she  choked  a  little  at  the  thought,  eliciting 
only  a  forgiving  look  from  Mrs.  Wood,  who 
guessed  what  was  in  her  mind. 

But  a  break^t,  however  good  and  ap- 
petizing it  may  be,  cannot  last  forever,  and 
there  was  special  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  so.  They  had  eight  miles  to  ride, 
were  all  going  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  away. 
So  leaving  the  table  with  little  ceremony, 
they  soon  had  everything  cleared  away*,  the 
kitchen  in  the  trimmest  order,  the  fire  raked 
up  on  the  hearth,  bonnets  and  wraps  on 
enough  for  a  polar  winter,  and  were  ready 
for  a  start  Walter,  of  course,  was  the 
Jehu,  and  Aunt  Phebe  insisted  that  it  was 
her  privilege  to  sit  by  him  and  carry  the 
baby,  Sophy  and  Mrs.  Wood  were  on  the 
back  seat  with  Babili  tucked  down  between 
them,  radiant  with  the  delight  of  riding. 

And  what  a  ride  it  was !  Never  was 
there  a  more  delicious  morning !  The  lit- 
tle brooks  went  chattering  along,  telling  all 
sorts  of  charming  stories  about  their  long 
winter  sleep  under  the  ice,  and  their  fresh, 
healthly  waking  up  in  the  spring ;  of  the 
beautiful  green  grass  that  kept  nodding  to 
them  along  their  edges,  and  the  lovely 
cresses  that  danced  all  day  long  on  their 
tiny  ripples.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  buds  just 
swelling,  filled  the  whole  air  with  their 
spicy  odors,  and  the  alders  and  willows  hav- 
ing out  their  brown  and  yellow  tassels, 
swinging  in  the  light  winds  as  if  too  happy 
to  keep  still.  While  all  over  the  clumps 
of  maples  near  by,  as  well  as  over  the  dis- 
tant woodlands,  something  that  looked  like 
a  greenish,  transparent  veil  was  spread  out 
in  unlimited  measure. 
Our  wayfarers,  young  and  elderly,  were 


happy,  only  the  baby  stupidly  fell  asleep,  to 
Aunt  Phebe's  infinite  chagrin,  instead  of 
keeping  wide  awake  and  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful morning  with  the  rest  At  length, 
long  before  Walter  and  Sophy  began  to 
dream  of  being  near  the  end  of  their  ride, 
Phebe  called  out  in  an  excited  way : 

**Here  we  are!  There's  your  house, 
Walter!  There's  the  Deacon  and  Mr. 
Wood  at  the  gate  all  ready  to  help  us  out" 
Never  was  there  a  more  delightful  sur- 
prise. The  first  sight  of  the  pretty  little 
gothic  fiumhouse,  with  its  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  simny  aspect,  was  a  glimpse 
of  heaven  to  the  young  people,  and  was 
greeted  by  Sophy  with  a  little  ecstatic  "  O- 
o-o-o !  what  a  sweet  place  ! " 

Walter  said  nothing,  Lut  his  eyes  glowed, 
his  cheeks  reddened,  and  his  lip  quivered. 
Was  this  theirs?  This  beautiful  bouse, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  comfortable 
outhouses,  the  broad  fields  and  meadows — 
could  it  be  that  they  were  really  and  truly 
the  owners  of  such  a  possession  ? 

They  turned  to  their  friends  who  stood 
dumb  as  themselves  with  the  delight  of 
witnessing  their  surprise  and  pleasure,  and 
could  only  ask  with  their  looks  if  it  was  so. 
"Yes,  children;  it's  so!  It's  yours!" 
Mrs.  Wood  replied,  patting  Sophy  lovingly 
on  the  back,  and  looking  at  her  throng 
dim  and  happy  eyes.  "  But,  come,  we  must 
go  into  the  house!  'Twont  do  to  stand 
out  here  on  the  wet  groimd  any  longer. 
Land !  if  you  should  get  cold  the  first 
thing ! " 

The  two,  led  by  Mrs.  Wood  and  followed 
by  Babili  and  Phebe  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  went  slowly  and  speechlessly  firom 
room  to  room,  scarcely  trusting  their  eyes 
as  they  met  the  pretty  appointments,  the 
nice  ingrain  carpets,  the  neat  suites  of  fur- 
niture, the  snowy  curtains  at  the  windows, 
and,  here  and  there,  the  inexpensive  but 
graceful  bronze  or  parian  ornament  Sophy 
stepped  so  gingerly  and  softly,  as  it  afraid 
to  move  amid  so  much  splendor,  her  heart 
getting  very  full  all  the  while,  until  she 
finally  ended  by  leaning  her  head  against 
Walter  and  crying  out  with  a  little  burst  of 
exdted  tears : 

"Oh,  Walter,  isn't  it  strange  anybody 
should  love  us  so  well  ?    I  didn't  think  it" 
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"  I  never  doubted  it,  Sophy ! "  was  his 
reply,  turning  a  loving,  grateful  gaze  on  his 
two  friends.  This  was  all  the  expression 
of  thanks  he  made  in  words — and  it  was  all 
they  needed.  They  knew  him  too  thor- 
oughly to  require  anything  more.    . 

The  exploring  expedition  at  last  over  in 
the  house,  Walter  went  out  to  the  bam 
where  the  Deacon  and  Mr.  Wood  were 
busy  feeding  the  horse,  and  attending  to 
the  barn-stock,  while  the  women  busied 
themselves  in  preparing  dinner  and  intro- 
ducing Sophy  to  store-room  and  pantry. 
Bablli  sat  in  the  sitting-room  like  a  quiet 
little  mouse,  holding  the  sleeping  baby  on 
her  lap,  the  small  wood  fire  on  the  hearth, 
the  pretty  carpet  and  furniture,  and  the 
spring  sunshine  £&lling  around  her,  filling 
her  with  an  infinite  contentment.  Her  un- 
conscious feeling  for  the  beautihil  had  never 
before  been  entirely  satisfied. 

The  three  men  at  last  came  in  from  the 
bam,  completely  and  in  every  sense  satis- 
fied with  everything  indoors  and  out,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  a  good  purchase.  They 
were  ready  to  partake  of  the  cheer  Aunt 
Phebe,  Mrs.  Wood  and  Sophy  had  with 
special  pains  spread  out  for  them,  and  all 
sat  down  to  the  table  with  a  strange,  mixsd 
feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow.  It  was  the  last 
of  their  almost  daily  meals  together.  When 
this  was  ended  a  part  would  go  their  ways 
whence  they  came,  while  the  rest  would  re- 
main— a  divided  family — ^but  united  still  in 
heart.  There  was  little  conversation.  Phebe 
was  the  quietest,  seeming  to  find  it  difficult 
to  swallow,  and  all  were  glad  when  the 
strain  was  at  last  taken  off  their  feelings  by 
the  preparation  for  early  departure  of  those 
who  were  to  go  away. 

"  We  wont  say  anything  to-day,  Walter," 
said  the  Deacon  with  a  self-control  remark- 
able for  him  under  the  circumstances.  "We 
shall  be  here  in  a  few  days,  after  we've 
given  you  and  Sophy  time  to  get  thor- 
oughly estsblished  on  your  new  &rm,  and 
to  feel  at  home.  Then  you'll  want  a  little 
help  and  a  little  advice  and  we'll  come. 
Now  we'd  better  go — ^your  man  Jessup — he 
seems  to  be  a  right  sort  of  a  man  —  has 
brought  the  wagons  to  the  gate,  and  we 
wont  keep  the  horses  waiting.    But  afore 


we  go  we  must  drink  your  health  in  a  glass 
of  my  two-year-old  Catawba." 

The  Deacon  drew  a  bottle  from  his 
pocket — Phebe  as  promptly  produced  half 
a  dozen  wineglasses  from  her  basket.  Mrs. 
Wood,  for  her  share  of  the  celebration  filled 
them.  Each  one  then  raised  a  glass  from 
the  table,  when  the  Deacon  with  an  appro- 
priate oratorical  flourish  thus  said : 

"  We  drink  this  wine  to  the  health  of  our 
beloved  children,  Walter,  Sophy,  Babili  and 
the  Baby  I  May  they  live  long  and  hap- 
pily in  this  house,  and  grow  rich  on  this 
farm,  which  they  have  made  us  so  happy 
by  accepting.  May  every  year  add  to  their 
happiness  and  usefulness  in  the  world,  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  the  little,  flock,  so 
well  commenced  by  the  birth  of  that  blessed 
baby,  until  this  small  house  is  so  noisy  with 
pattering  feet,  so  jubilant  with  merry  voices 
that  we  shall  have  to  build  them  a  new  and 
large  one !  Many  happy  returns  o'  the 
day !    Drinks  friends  1 " 

Every  glass  was  emptied,  blushes,  laugh- 
ter and  sly  winks  going  the  rounds.  The 
Deacon's  toast  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  last  feeling  of  sadness  ;  the  little  party 
broke  merrily  up,  and  in  two  minutes  Wal- 
ter and  Sophy  with  their  helpless  charges 
were  alone  in  their  new  home. 

With  this  toast  the  Deacon's  manuscript 
ends.  And  a  very  satisfactory  ending  it  is. 
For  what  could  be  better  than  to  leave  the 
poor  maimed  soldier's  son  well  established 
in  life  and  giving  promise  of  ah  honorable 
and  useful  career  ? 

As,  however,  there  may  be  some  among 
the  readers  who  have  followed  our  humble 
friends  thus  far  who  would  be  glad  to  know 
a  little  of  their  later  life,  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  keep  solely  for  my  own  benefit 
and  pleasure  a  letter  not  long  since  received 
from  Mrs.  Wood.  I  therefore  add  it  as  a 
finale  to  the  Deacon's -narrative ;  only  stip- 
ulating that  the  reader  shall  make  all  due 
allowance  for  the  good  lady's  age  and  grow- 
ing infirmity,  which  necessarily  somewhat 
detract  from  her  power  of  composition. 

September,  1872. 
Dear  Madam: — If  I   was  ever  taken 
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aback  in  my  life  it  was  when  I  opened  that 
big  package  o'  yourn  a  week  ago  and  found 
that  story  about  Franz  and  Babili  and  all 
the  rest  on  us.  Land !  I  don't  see  but  any 
body's  life  would  make  a  story  if  they  only 
had  somebody  to  write  it  out  I  You  never 
did  see  anybody  so  pleased  as  the  Deacon 
is  about  it !  He  takes  any  amount  o'  credit 
to  himself  I  can  tell  you,  and  ef  you'll  be- 
lieve me,  he  carried  that  story  about  in  his 
pocket  to  read  to  every  body  till  he's  e'en- 
a-most  worn  it  out  But  as  you've  prom- 
ised to  send  me  the  whole  all  bound  up 
when  it's  finished,  I  don't  so  much  care. 

Talking  about  finishing,  it's  come  into 
my  mind  to  tell  you  some  things  that  have 
happened  since  the  Deacon  sent  you  the 
papers.  Do  you  know,  it's  fourteen  years 
since  he  sent  them,  and  there's  no  end  to 
the  things  that's  happened  in  all  that  time. 
If  I  was  to  undertake  to  tell  you  half,  I 
should  make  a  story  as  long  as  the  one 
you've  been  hxing  up  will  be  when  it's  done. 

Well,  you  must  know  we're  all  together 
again.  Phebe's  such  a  soft  thing  she  could 
n't  live  away  from  Walter  and  Sophy,  and, 
if  you'll  believe  me,  the  Deacon  couldn't 
eat,  he  longed  alter  that  baby  so.  So  what 
should  he  do,  after  a  year  or  two,  but  sell 
his  place — house,  land,  cabin  and  all.  And 
a  big  price  he  got  too — ^at  least  ten  times 
as  much  as  he  gave  for  it.  He'd  had  his 
eyes  open  from  the  day  Walter  moved 
away,  looking  after  a  place  right  under 
their  eaves.  And  he  found  it  at  last — ^as 
pretty  a  place  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  with  a 
house  twice  too  big  for  him  and  Phebe,  and 
joining  Walter's,  not  the  house  but  the 
farm  I  mean.  And  if  you  ever  see  two  per- 
fectly happy  children,  you  know  just  how 
Phebe  and  the  iDeacon  was  when  they  got 
moved  into  it  and  close  to  "  their  children  " 
as  they  call  'em,  though  they  aint  a  bit 
more  theirs  than  they  are  mine.  But  I 
used  to  go  twice  a  week  to  see  'em.  I  got 
lonesome  after  Phebe  went,  but  Mr.  Wood 
wasn't  willing  to  sell  out.  He  said  our  farm 
was  getting  more  valuable  every  day — right 
in  the  city  limits  so. 

Do  you  remember  the  Deacon's  toast  ? 
Well,  it's  all  come  to  pass  —  that  is,  they 
have  eight  children, — the  oldest,  Elfie,  most 
fifteen,  and  so  down  to  the  last  baby.    And 


ss^A  children  !  Walter's  rich.  They  built 
a  railroad  right  through  his  farm  six  years 
ago.  Mr.  Gale's  one  o'  the  directors,  and 
he  managed  to  get  a  station  built  on  it 
You  see  he  never  got  over  his  liking  for 
Walter..  So  when  the  station  was  built, 
Walter  got  an  engineer  to  lay  out  his  farm 
into  streets  and  lots,  and  he  sold  hundreds 
of  *em  at  such  a  big  price,  you  never  see 
anything  like  it,  and  they're  building  hand- 
some houses,  and  making  a  large  village— 
a  school-house,  church,  stores,  and  every- 
thing. And  Walter's  a  leading  man — and 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  made  him  mayor 
if  it  ever  gets  to  be  a  city,  as  I  don't  s'pose 
it  will.  But  I  tell  you  if  anybody  is  re- 
spected he  is. 

He's  enlarged  his  house  and  furnished  it 
handsomely  —  and  you'd  never  know  but 
Sophy  was  brought  up  a  lady.  Babili  —  I 
s'pose  you  want  to  know  about  her  —  well 
she's  just  as  young  and  just  as  pretty  as 
she  ever  was  —  and  she's  got  a  new  name. 
You  see  when  the  children  began  to  talk, 
Sophy  tried  to  teach  them  to  call  her  little 
grandma,  but  they  couldn't  get  any  nearer 
than  "  little  grannie  "  and  now  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  calling  her  anything  but  "little 
gan."  You  ought  to  see  Susie,  the  little 
five-year-old,  lead  little  Gan  about  out  door. 
Why  she  takes  as  much  care  of  her  as  if 
she  was  a  woman,  and  when  she  says,  "  Lit- 
tle Gan,  don  t  be  naughty  and  do  that,  or 
this,"  you  ought  to  see  how  little  Gan 
laughs  and  minds  her. 

But  I  must  tell  you  how  I  happened  to 
get  out  here.  I  haven't  been  here  long. 
Mr.  Wood  took  sick  two  years  ago,  and  af- 
ter a  few  weeks  died.  Well,  there's  been 
no  end  to  the  trouble  I've  had.  You  sec 
after  Mr.  Wood  died  I  found  out  suddenly 
that  I  was  a  very  rich  woman,  and  what 
was  worse  other  people  found  it  out  too. 
They  wanted  to  cut  streets  through  my 
farm  —  I  had  thirty  acres  and  they  £eiirly 
frightened  me  by  the  sums  they  offered  me 
for  lots  — as  if  I  was  going  to  cut  my  farm 
into  lots  !  I  fought  'em  as  long  as  I  could, 
and  then  sent  for  a  lawyer — ^a  bright,  smart, 
youngish  man,  and  so  polite,  and  so  agreea- 
ble. He  persuaded  me  that  if  I  hadn't 
somebody  to  take  care  of  me  and  my  prop- 
erty, the  city'd  get  it  all  away  from  me.    I 
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was  frightened  enough  at  first,  but  when  he 
told  me  he  thought  he  was  the  one  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  wanted  me  to  many  him 
before  I  had  my  widow's  cap  on  a  year,  I 
saw  through  it  all  in  a  minute. 

"  No  I  thank  you,"  said  I,  "  I  guess  Dea- 
con Jones  and  Walter'll  take  care  o'  me 
and  my  farm  without  troubling  you.  I 
don't  intend  to  marry.  Vta  provided  with 
heirs,  already,"  and  I  walked  straight  out 
o'  the  room,  and  never  saw  him  afttrward. 

But  it  settled  one  thing.  I  made  up  my 
mind  at  once  to  move  out  to  Walter's.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  afraid  I  might  turn  idiot  some 
day  and  marry  a  man  young  enough  for  my 
grandson.  I  knew  what  a  temptation  my 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  might  be  to 
somebody,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  running 
the  risk  of  disinheriting  Walter's  children, 
so  I  rented  my  house  and  out  I  came,  found 
just  the  right  spot  and  bought  it,  and  here 
I  am  as  happy  as  a  queen.    Such  good 


times  as  we  do  have  here  !  It's  just  as  it 
used  to  be  at  the  cabin,  only  the  eight  chil- 
dren make  more  music  than  the  one  used 
to.  And  it's  all  the  better  for  that,  and 
Phebe  and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  that 
if  anybody  wants  to  live  and  die  happy 
they'd  better  come  here. 

I  forget  to  tell  you  that  Lillie  —  you  re- 
member her — ^and  her  husband  went  off  to 
Nevada.  Walter's  sister,  Elfie,  married  a 
member  of  Congress  twice  as  old  as  herself 
who  left  her  a  widow  with  a  fortune.  She 
came  here  to  live  near  us  all  a  little  while 
ago.  She's  handsome  as  a  picter  I  can 
tell  you. 

If  there's  anything  else  you'd  like  to  know 
about  us,  just  write  and  say  so.    You  can 
make  what  use  you  please  of  this. 
Yours  Respectfully, 

Betsey  Wood. 

Mrs.  C  M,  Sawyer, 
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ANCIENT  ROME. 


WE  reach  the  latest  of  the  empires  by 
common  consent  called  "Ancient" 
Rome  glides  into  the  Middle  Age,  the  liga- 
ment which  connects  antiquity  with  the 
present.  Of  the  other  kingdoms,  we  have 
found  amid  so  much  that  was  fabulous  and 
uncertain,  in  every  case  one  date  accurate- 
ly determined.  We  can  give  the  very  year 
when  every  one  closed.  Cambyses  put  an 
abrupt  and  sufficiently  pronounced  termina- 
tion to  independent  Egypt  Cyrus  finished 
Babylon  when  his  army  passed  into  the 
city  along  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates.  Solo- 
mon's Empire  was  over  when  Titus  enter- 
ed Jerusalem.  Tyre  had  no  nationality ' 
after  the  protracted  visit  of  Alexander. 
Greece  came  to  a  sudden  close  when  Rome 
made  a  professional  call.  For  all  of  these 
events,  the  very  year  can  be  given. 

But  who  can  tell  when  Rome  fell  ?  Who 
can  give  the  date  when  Rome  finished  its 
course  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  end  of  Rome 
is  even  more  shadowy  than  its  start !  In 
fact,  it  never  "  tell."  It/adedout,  It  pass- 
ed from  the  full  light  of  splendor  to  extinc 
tion,  as  the  light  of  day  gives  place  to  the 


darkness  of  night, — twilight  and  darkness 
intervene  and  make  the  change  impercep- 
tible. Who  will  fix  the  latitude  whtre  the 
Nile  is  lost  in  the  sea  ?  It  divides  into  its 
seven  outlets  ;  it  loses  itself  in  the  sand  ; 
then  in  the  marsh.  Here  is  the  sea,  there 
is  the  river  ;  where  the  two  touch  is  as  nice 
a  point  as  the  fixing  the  instant  when  the 
boy  Washington  became  the  man  Wash- 
ington. Rome,  through  various  channels, 
spread  itself  and  lost  itself  in  the  mediaeval 
ages.    But  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation. 

At  the  outset  it  is  needful  to  state  and 
make  clear  the  national  peculiarity  of  Rome. 
Its  identity  runs  through  its  whole  history, 
and  gives  it  character  ;  and  its  identity  is 
very  distmctive.  Let  us  see  it  it  can  be 
made  intelligible. 

We  will  begin  with  an  illustration.  New 
York  city  is  a  municipality,  and  is  ruled  by 
a  Mayor  and  a  board  of  Al-iermen.  Let  it 
take  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  and  New- 
ark, the  contiguous  towns  along  the  Hud- 
son, and  the  line  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road—extending over  all  the  government 
which  centres  at  City  Hall.     It  is  still  a 
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dty ;  and  it  is  the  city  of  New  York.  Again, 
let  it  renew  the  policy  of  annexation  and 
accretion  till  it  reaches  Albany  and  Hart- 
ford and  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  places 
between — the  City  Hall  rule  still  remaining, 
and  no  change  made  in  the  fundamen- 
tal law.  It  is  still  New  York  city,  and  the 
chief  is  still  a  mayor.  Let  the  absorption 
continue  till  the  whole  country  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf,  till 
the  Canadas,  till  the  continent  shall  be  in- 
cluded. Still  it  is  New  York  city,  and  law 
comes  from  the  City  Hall.  It  is  the  muni- 
cipality universally  extended — still  a  muni- 
cipality. 

Now  change  the  scene  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  East  River,  to  the  Seven 
Hills  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  for 
New  York  City  write  Rome, — do  this  and 
you  have  the  almost  exact  conception  of 
R<5me  in  its  stages  of  growth  and  power. 
From  first  to  last  it  was  a  municipality. 
Marius  was  a  mayor— much  too  of  the  char- 
acter of  very  many  of  our  metropolitan 
magistrates  1  Caesar  was  a  mayor.  Nero 
was  a  mayor,  and  Catiline  and  Cicero,  call- 
ed senators,  were  substantially  aldermen. 
When  the  Roman  conquest  was  completed, 
and  the  world  was  absorbed  and  assimildted, 
it  was  still  an  immense  municipalty,  and  its 
City  Hall  was  on  the  Capitoline. 

He  who  enters  modem  Rome  must  make 
an  eflfort  to  see  its  Seven  Hills.  Strangers 
stay  a  week  in  Boston,  and  visit  the  chief 
points  of  interest,  and  yet  with  difficulty  see 
three  hills — or,  for  its  very  recent  history, 
its  two  hills.  The  crowded  buildings  of  a 
dty  hide  the  topography.  But  remove 
every  work  of  art  in  Rome,  reduce  it  to  its 
primitive  nakedness,  and  the  Seven  Hills 
would  be  the  points  chiefly  noticeable. 
Pass  up  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  about 
sixteen  miles  to  the  northeast.  On  the  left 
is  a  sharply-defined  elevation.  This  is  the 
Janiculum.  Take  your  position  upon  this, 
and  look  across  the  plain  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  you  see  the  six  hills  of  un- 
equal height,  forming  a  horse-shoe  contour. 
Close  by  the  river  is  the  Capitoline  ;  south 
of  this  is  the  Aventine  ;  the  valley  between 
these  going  east  soon  rises  to  the  Palatine — 
the  «*  Cradle  "  of  Rome ;  beyond  these  sbp- 
ing  from  the  south  round  to  the  Capitoline, 


are  the  Coelian,  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal. 
and  the  QuirinaL    These  were  the  names  - 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

As  elsewhere,  Roman  history  has  roots 
in  fable ;  ;and  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  have 
sought  to  determine  the  separating  line. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  Romulus  laid  the 
foundation  of  Rome  on  the  Palatine  about 
B.  C.  750.  How  much  of  this  is  fable,  and 
how  much  fact,  the  historian  does  not  un- 
dertake to  decide.  The  Provisional  state- 
ment holds  till  displaced — Rome  begins  on 
the  Palatine  about  B.  C.  '750;  and  all 
through  history  the  Palatine  and  the  Capi- 
toline, near  by  just  to  the  north,  have  been 
conspicuous  among  the  Seven  Hills— con- 
spicuous as  the  centre  of  Roman  power. 

Roman  History  naturally  divides  itself  in- 
to three  Periods  are  sharply  distinguished, 
as  follows : 

I.  The  Kingdom,  closing  B.  C.  500— a 
period  of  250  years. 

II.  The  Republic,  closing  B.  C.  31 — a 
period  of  469  years. 

III.  The  Empire,  closing,  let  us  say, 
A.  D.  350 — SL  period  of  400  years. 

These  phases  of  Roman  history  do  fufi 
**  glide  "  into  one  another.  Each  symbolized 
revolution,  abrupt  change  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  bloody  civil  war.  The  sever- 
al strata  of  granite,  clay  and  sand  are  not 
more  distinctly  indicated.  The  most  ex- 
dting  chapters  of  the  Roman  story — those 
whence  school-boy  orators  get  "  pieces  to 
declaim  " — are  the  chapters  ^hich  recount 
the  passage  from  one  of  those  periods  to 
another. 

I.  THE  KINGDOM. 

Of  the  Kingdom,  from  Romulus  to  Tar- 
quin,  we  naturally  know  least,  for  that  is  the 
opening  chapter,  nearest  the  twilight  of  &- 
ble.  We  have  the  names  of  seven  kings, 
and  these  have  a  value  in  even  their  won- 
derfully euphonious  sound :  Romulus,  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus 
Martins,  Tarquinius  Prlscus,  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  and  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Of  their  work  we  know  substzmtially 
this :  they  were  in  continual  war  with 
neighboring  peoples, — ^particularly  the  Sa- 
bines  and  the  Etruscans,  and  in  conquests 
over  them.  Under  the  kings,  the  "  muni- 
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cipality"  spread  its  roots  not  rapidly  but 
continuously.  The  sign  of  this  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Forum  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline,  and  a  Capitol  on 
the  hill  last  named.  By  the  time  of  Servius 
a  wall  enclosed  the  Seven*  Hills.  Provis- 
ionally we  attribute  the  Capitol  to  the  Tar- 
quins.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  second 
Tarquin  built  the  Sewer— a  work  which  re- 
mains, and  in  far  better  condition  than  any 
other  ruin,  to  the  present  day.  The  mouth, 
near  the  Tiber,  is  the  first  antiquiry  the 
stranger  in  Rome  makes  haste  to  see. 
The  Circus  Maximus — notable  chiefly  for 
its  magnitude— between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  and  the  Forum,  are  also 
the  work  of  Rome's  last  king,  Tarquinius 
Superbus.  One  literary  relic  is  traceable 
to  this  last  power — a  Treaty  with  Carthage ; 
showing  how  early  the  hostility  between 
these  two  rival  cities  took  root 

The  political  germs  that  took  on  such 
proportions  in  later  Rome,  and  shook  the 
^  Republic  with  internal  strifes,are  discovera- 
ble in  the  early  period  of  the  kings.  The 
annals  have  preserved  the  primitive  Con- 
stitution giving  the  constituents  of  Roman 
Society, — the  Patrician — the  aristocracy 
and  ruling  class  ;  the  Clients  of  the  patri- 
cians, next  them  in  the  social  scale  ;  and 
the  Plebeians — or  the  common  people. 
Tradition  gives  Servius  Tullius  the  envia- 
ble distinction  of  compelling  a  constitution- 
al change  whereby  the  Plebeians  rose  to  a 
share  of  the  political  power.  If  so,  Roman 
liberty  takes  its  start  in  the  policy  of  that 
king. 

IL  THE  REPUBLIC 

We  come  now  to  what  was  indeed  "  a 
bloody  chasm,"  across  which  no  friendly 
hand  ever  reached  in  friendly  shake.  Tar- 
quin the  Second  was  evidently  a  great 
king,  and  under  his  supremacy  Rome  ex- 
panded and  became  a  power  which  other 
people  respected  and  feared.  But  he  was  a 
tyrant,  and  he  won  the  unrelenting  hatred 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  great  and  the 
patriotic  Junius  Brutus — the  political  saint 
of  the  Republic,  its  William  Tell— now 
comes  into  the  foreground,  and  takes  posi- 
tion on  the  highest  pedestal  of  fame  award- 
ed any  of  the  early  Roman  heroes.    Aided 


by  Colatinus,  Brutus  led  the  popular  re- 
volt against  the  haughty  and  oppressive 
Tarquin.  It  was  successful,  and  never 
again  did  a  king  hold  sway  in  Ancient 
Rome.  But  one  well  authenticated  feet 
tells  at  what  fearful  cost  Brutus  won  the 
victory  over  the  Kingdom  and  planted  the 
Republic.  Tarquin  ruled  all  the  adjacent 
territory  for  beyond  the  walls  of  Tullius. 
But  when  Brutus  established  the  New  Con- 
stitution, all  that  remained  was  included  in 
the  small  circuit  of  the  Seven  Hills  I  The 
"suburbs"  did  not  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  new  power.  But  if  the  Re- 
public was  forced  to  take  an  humble  start, 
it  was  destined  to  have  a  future  which  in 
the  one  element  of  power  and  dominion 
stands  without  rival  in  the  world's  career. 
The  Period  of  the  Republic— embracing 
in  round  numbers  450  years — will  divide  it- 
self into  five  epochs,  whereof  the  details  of 
any  one  will  easily  fill  an  octavo.  They  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  The  "  Struggle  ifor  Existemce,"  a  gen- 
uine Darwinian  Crisis — the  Heroic  Age  of 
Rome;  its  sure  establishment, — a  period 
of  150  years. 

2.  The  Substantial  Conquest  of  IXsly^asa 
precaution^  terminating  with  the  Conquest 
of  Tarentum,  B.  C.  272. 

3.  The  Age  of  Conquest,  y?7r  the  sake  of 
conquest,  'mainly  including  the  wars  with 
Carthage. 

4.  The  Age  of  Civil  War,  involving  wars 
with  Barbarians — the  Age  of  Marius,  Sylla, 
Pompey  and  Caesar. 

5.  The  Dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar, 
succeeding  the  "  crossing  of  the  Rubicon," 
B.  C.  45. 

From  the  Ascendency  of  Brutus  it  was  a 
problem  for  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
whether  the  Republic  was  to  stand.  In 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  its  victory 
was  the  next  thing  to  defeat.  It  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  eifort  that  hardly  vitality 
enough  remained  to  keep  the  pulse  beating. 
All  the  territory  outside  the  walls  was  lost 
— ^worse  than  this,  was  made  hostile.  For 
a  century  and  half  the  scales  hung  in  the 
balance.  A  very  vigorous  foe  without,  or 
a  weak  administration  within,  would,  hu- 
manly speaking,  have  changed  the  whole 
career  of  the  world's  history.    Rome  might 
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have  disappeared  before  it  had  ever  made  a 
name  worthy  of  record. 

The  special  struggle  of  this  doubtful 
epoch  was  the  Samnite  War.  The  Sam- 
nites  were  in  competition  with  the  Romans 
for  the  mastery  of  Italy.  The  party  that 
won  this,  took  the  Seven  Hills,  and  held 
the  future.  It  took  thirty-six  years  of  san- 
guinary strife  to  solve  the  problem.  Victo- 
ry at  last  came  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
Samnite  disappeared.  As  Spencer  has 
improved  upon  the  Darwinian  nomencla- 
ture, the  "  Struggle  for  Existence  **  ended 
in  the  survival  of  the  "  fittest." 

In  this  long  period,  the  Romans  sought 
but  one  thing — the  right  to  exist :  the  end 
and  aim  was  nationality.  Hence  this  First 
Epoch  ptade  patriots.  To  this  period  be- 
long the  splendid  names  of '  Coriolanus, 
Cincinnatus,  and  Dentatus — men  whose 
ambition  centered  upon  one  object,  their 
country.  For  this  they  would  die.  They 
were  the  Warrens,  the  Putnams,  and  the 
Marions  of  Roman  history.  In  truth,  it 
was  an  Heroic  Age. 

It  may  sound  oddly  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  read  the  story  of  Virginius  and  his 
Daughter,  that  among  these  patriots  we 
must  place,  and  very  high  in  the  list,  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  I  But  in  that  rude  age,  po- 
litical fidelity  did  not  always  carry  with  it 
the  social  virtues.  Possibly  the  'tradition 
does  Appius  Claudius  some  injustice.  In 
fact,  during  the  Samnite  War,  Appius 
Claudius  was  the  Pericles  of  Rome.  His 
genius  and  vigor  carried  his  country  safely 
through.  And  he  signalized  his  adminis- 
tration by  works  of  art,  like  his  Greek  pro- 
totype, though  of  the  "  useful  "  species. 
The  Appian  Way  along  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  journeyed,  and  which  yet  remains  in 
some  degree,  was  the  achievement  of  Ap- 
pius and  bears  his  name.  He  also  con- 
structed the  monster  aqueduct,  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  miles  in  length  between 
Rome  and  Capua  ;  and  thus  gave  the  city 
its  "  Croton."  But  for  Appius  Claudius 
there  might  have  been  no  Rome. 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  Second  Epoch 
of  the  Republic.  The  close  of  the  Sam- 
nite war  left  Rome  the  master  in  Italy ; 
but — and  the  distinction  is  vital — not  the 
master  of  Italy.     It  had  risen  to  preemi- 


nence, and  was  feared.  All  the  other  Ital- 
ian communities  were  secondary,  and  stood 
in  awe.  But  still  they  were  independent. 
Bismarck  said  it  was  not  safe  that  Lorraine 
and  Alsace  should  be  either  subject  to 
France,  or  even  neutral ;  for  they  would 
give  France  an  opportunity  at  some  time  to 
disturb  again  the  peace  of  Germany.  After 
Rome  got  fairly  on  its  feet,  its  Bismarcks 
said  :  This  Samnite  trouble  came  because 
the  Samnites  had  independence.  Rome 
will  never  be  sure  of  permanency  so  long 
as  these  Italian  communities  are  free. 
Therefore,  simply,  for  the  sake  of  Rome's 
safety,  those  Italian  communities  must  be 
subdued — but  mind  you,  only  for  the  sake 
ot  safety,  by  no  means  for  so  wicked  a  rea- 
son as  the  love  of  conquest  It  goes  against 
the  feelings  of  Rome  to  conquer  ;  her  self- 
protection  is  the  imperative  law ;  and  Rome, 
if  it  would  live,  must  be  master  of,  as  well 
as  /«,  the  Italian  communities.  Here  was 
the  "Munroe  Doctrine"  three  centuries 
before  Christianity  1  We  must  send  the 
reader  to  Arnold  and  Mommson  for  the 
particulars.  Enough  that  we  say  the  ne- 
cessity was  respected,  and  by  about  three 
hundred  years  B.  C.  every  Italian  commu- 
nity was  subject  to  Rome,  and  absorbed  in 
the  city.  If  the  struggle  for  existence 
made  patriots,  the  calm  scheming  and  di- 
plomatic ciphering  to  guard  against  foes 
from  without,  made  statesmen.  The  pa- 
triotism that  would  die  for  the  country 
had  been  superseded  by  the  statesmanship 
that  would  invent  ways  and  means  for  the 
county's  safety. 

3.  In  the  Third  Epoch  Rome  had  over- 
come all  scruples  about  cunquest  for  the 
sake  of  conquest.  It  had  risen  to  the  doc- 
trine of  "  manifest  destiny."  If  it  had  for- 
merly conquered  for  its  own  good,  it  would 
now  conquer  for  the  good  of  others  ! 

We  have  seen  tliat  it  conquered  all  the 
Italian  communities  ;  but  it  had  not  con- 
quered all  communities  in  Italy.  There 
were  cities  in  Italy  that  were  not  them- 
selves Italian.  All  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  coast  of  Lower  Italy  was  a  fringe 
of  Greek  colonies  ;  and  of  these  Tarentum 
was  chief.  When,  therefore,  Rome  was 
conquering  the  people  it  deemed  dangerous 
to  leave  independent,  this  word  came  from 
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Greece :  Conquer  as  many  Italians  as  you 
please  ;  but  do  not  lay  a  finger  on  wy  cities. 
And  Rome  replied :  O,  no ;  we  are  not 
seeking  any  needless  conquests.  The  Greek 
colonies  we  will  not  disturb.  As  historic 
fact,  at  that  time  Rome  was  not  anxious  to 
meddle  with  Greece  !  Here  its  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor. 

But  all  the  while  Rome  was  rising  and 
Greece  was  falling.  And  soon  it  seemed 
expedient  to  make  a  thorough  and  consis- 
tent application  of  the  "  Munroe  doctrine," 
and  have  no  foreign  population  in  Italy. 
This  determination  introduced  what  is  call- 
ed the  Third  Epoch,  and  Rome,  on  the 
principle  of  conquest,  sent  its  legions 
against  the  Greek  cities.  This  waked  up 
the  mother  country  and  Greece  came  to  the 
rescue.  Pyrrhus  of  Ephesus  sent  a  Pha- 
lanx to  confront  the  progress  of  the  Legion. 
The  first  encounter  was  at  Heraclea,  and 
the  phalanx  broke  the  legion.  At  another 
encounter  at  Beneventum  the  Romans  had 
better  success.  Pyrrhus  retreated,  and 
Rome  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

» Conquest  begun  on  a  small  scale,  now 
took  the  from  of  an  avalanche  ;  and  in  all 
directions.  Wars  of  conquests  were  waged 
with  bewildering  success.  In  all  directions 
Rome  spread,  absorbed,  assimilated. 

Go  to  Livy  now  for  the  full  history  ;  for 
this  epoch  embraces  the  Three  Punic  Wars 
— by  this  name  the  several  struggles  with 
Carthage  are  known. .  This  great  city,  on 
the  African  side  of  the  Meditei  ranean,  the 
greatest  of  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  saw  its 
danger.  At  the  existing  rate  of  progress 
on  the  part  of  Rome,  Carthage  must  have 
a  brief  history.  The  Roman  must  stop. 
So  said  the  great  Hamilcar ;  so  repeated 
his  greater  son  Hannibal,  whom  the  father 
led  to  the  sacred  altar  and  made  take  the 
•oath  of  "  eternal  hostility  to  Rome."  But 
after  many  terrible  contests  on  the  field, 
with  var3ring  success,  Rome  was  firmly  in 
the  ascendant,  and  Carthage  was  destroyed. 
This  epoch  bore  its  natural  crop  of  pa- 
triots indeed,  of  statesmen  too,  but  more 
specifically  of  warriors.  Scipio  is  the  type 
of  Roman  character  in  these  protracted 
struggles  ;  and  Scipio  was  a  warrior.  It  was 
a  military  age,  and  Rome  was  proud  of  its 
captains.    Not  the  patriot,  nor  the  states- 


man, but  the  soldier-  had  made  Rome  the 
master  of  the  civilized  world,  with  classic 
Greece  for  its  proudest  trophy ;  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Barbarian  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

4.   When  there  are  foes  without  it  is 
usually    tranquil    within.      Bourbon     and 
Communist  shook    friendly    hands    when 
King  William  was  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
But    the   outward    pressure    of  fear    re- 
moved, the  internal  fires  of  hate  and  strife 
break  forth.    Is  not  successful  foreign  war 
usually  succeeded  by  civil  strife  ?    It  cer- 
tainly was  in  Rome.    No  outward  world  to 
conquer,  the  Romans  flew  at  one  another. 
Our  Fourth  Epoch  is  in  fact,  the  period  of 
the  Social  Wars.     Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey, 
Anthony,  Caesar,  each  headed  a  faction 
and  fought  the  others.    And  if  at  first  we 
had  patriots,  and  then  statesmen,  and  next 
warriors,  these  great  men  were  demagogues. 
But  the  circumstances  of  Roman  society 
during  the  ascendancy  of  these  men,  have 
a  peculiarity  worth  at  least  a  brief  descrip- 
tion.    The    incentive  to  the  demagogue, 
the  leader  of  faction,  was  in  an  opportunity 
lor  such  a  character  which  no  other  history 
so  amply  presents.    The  immense  territo- 
rial extent  at  the  period  of  general  con- 
quest, made  it  impossible  that  the  hand  of 
the  central  government  should  be  directly 
felt  in  the  remote  communities.    The  Sen- 
ate in  the  Forum  could  not  know— especial- 
ly in  that  age  of  difficult  and  slow  commu- 
nication— what  was  transpiring  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  Syria,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Gaul. 
The  delegating  of  power  to  a  local  magis- 
trate,— giving  him  large  discretionary  au- 
thority in  dealing  with  his  own  province, — 
was  a  necessity.    Hence  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Greece  the  un wieldly  Republic 
was,  by  absolute  necessity,  cut  up  into  nine 
distinct  provinces.    The  chief  magistrate 
of  any  one  of  these  was  usually  a  pro-con- 
sul ;    though  in  Asia  Minor,   Syria,  and 
Egypt  he  wore  the  title  of  king.    But  even 
if  called  king,  he  was  nominally  and  actual- 
ly a  vassal — ruling  (rather  administering)  by 
grant  and  appointment  from  the  Senate. 
The  legions  of  the  provinces,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  the  Senate.    To  them  the  pro- 
consul was  the  ultimate  authority.    Their 
patriotism  rose  no  higher  than  the  person 
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of  the  territorial  officer  who  had  led  them  to 
victory,  and  won  their  confidence.  Be  as- 
sured that  in  an  age  when  demagogues  had 
taken  the  place  of  patiiots,  the  pro-consul 
did  not  slight  his  opportunity.  There  were 
action  and  reaction.  The  opportunity  con- 
tributed to  make  the  demagogue,  and  the 
demagogue  instinctively  embraced  the  op- 
portunity. Marius  in  Numidia,  Sylla  his 
successor,  Mithridates  nominally  king  of 
Pontus,  Pompey  also  in  the  East,  and  Cae- 
sar in  Gaul — would  any  one  of  these  patri- 
otically divert  the  love  ot  his  soldiers  from 
himselt  to  the  to  them  unpalatable  Senate, 
that  furnished  law  from  the  Forum  ?  Would 
any  one  of  these  hesitate  to  turn  the  devo- 
tion of  his  army  to  his  own  personal  advan- 
tage, even  to  ihe  extent  of  making  himself 
master  of  all  Rome  ? 

In  fact,  not  one  of  those  provincial  chiefs 
had  any  scruples  when  the  opportunity  for 
personal  aggrandizement  presented  itself. 
And  each  knew  all  the  others ;  for  each 
judged  every  other  by  himsel£  It  was 
correct  judgment.  And  not  a  little  of  the 
scheming  of  Caesar  was  to  "head  off" 
Pompey ;  not  a  little  ot  the  scheming  of 
Pompey,  was  to  "  head  oft  "  Caesar. 

The  ultimate  result  was  the  natural  one. 
The  legions  whom  Julius  Caesar  led  to  vic- 
tory in  Gaul,'loved  Rome  indeed  ;  but  they 
loved  their  great  captain  more.  When, 
therefore,  the  order  came  from  the  Senate, 
that  Caesar  should  leave  his  command  and 
return  to  the  city,  he  knew  at  once  that 
Pompey  had  occasioned  the  instruction. 
He  at  once  obeyed  the  summons  to  return  ; 
but  he  left  it  optional  with  his  brother  he- 
roes whether  to  go  with  him,  or  to  remain. 
TAey  went  with  him  I 

The  Rubicon  was  a  little  stream,  but  it 
had  conventional  importance.  The  general 
who  took  his  soldiers  across  that  rivulet 
becan.e  in  that  act  his  country's  invader. 
Caesar  paused  at  its  banks.  The  conse- 
sequences  were  weighed.  He  "took  the 
responsibility."  He  "crossed  the  Rubi- 
con," his  legions  in  company.  There  was 
panic  in  the  Forum.  Roman  liberty  was  in 
peril.  The  hope  was  in  the  provinces,  and 
all  eyes  turned  to  Pompey.  Will  he  return 
from  the  Elast  to  dispute  the  claims  and  in- 
terest of  his  rival  ?    He  started,  but  Caesar 


met  him  "  half  way."  The  two  armies  met 
in  Thessaly  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalus.  Cae- 
sar's triumph  was  complete.  Roman  liber- 
ty was  gone.  Caesar  was  proclaimed  Dic- 
tator B.  C.  47- 

5.  The  Dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar. 
One  more  conquest  was  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  Rome  ;  for  the  Dictator- 
ship was  but  a  pivot.  Would  Rome  swing 
back  to  to  the  Republic,  or  onward  to  Em- 
pire ?  Caesar  had  fallen,  "  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,"  pierced  by  the  swords 
of  "  the  well-beloved  Brutus,"  the  "  envi- 
ous Casca,"  and  the  "  lean  and  hungry " 
Cassius,  and  a  large  band  of  co-conspira- 
tors. The  question  was  then  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  power  should  fell,  Octavius 
Caesar,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Julius,  or 
Mark  Antony, — and  in  what  fotm. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Actium  B.  C.  31, 
solved  the  problem.  A  crown  fell  upon  the 
head  of  Octavius, — the  crown  of  Empire, — 
and  the  Republic  was  no  more. 

III.  THE  EMPIRE. 

Mr*  Merrivale  has  filled  seven  octavos 
all  about  the  Romans  under  the  Empire. 
The  immortal  pages  of  Gibbon  are  crowded 
with  the  ample  details  in  a  diction  as  fasci- 
nating as  the  lines  of  an  epic.  The  afflu- 
ence of  details  are  all  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  save  when  the  Barbarian  invader 
quickened,  for  the  emergency,  the  military 
ardor.  "  No  war  nor  battle's  sound  was 
heard  "  when  the  Caesars  took  the  throne 
of  Empire.  The  military  spirit  died  out 
With  peace  came  the  fruits — the  Augustine 
Age  of  culture  and  art  Rome  began  to 
emulate  the  aesthetic  glories  of  the  Greece 
which  it  had  conquered,  and  which  in  turn 
had  conquered  it — conquered  by  taking 
from  it  much  of  its  rudeness,  and  by  infus- 
ing into  it  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  liters 
ture,  in  painting  and  in  statuary. 

But  refinement  without  the  cohesive 
power  of  faith  and  virtue  is  a  disintegrating 
element  The  Empire  began  to  crumble 
under  its  own  weight  The  brutal  Com- 
modus  too  well  represented  the  moral  status 
of  the  people.  His  accession  marks  a  pe- 
riod of  decline.  Then  came  Constantine 
who  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  by  taking  the 
seat  of  the  Empire  to  the  East,  embalm- 
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ing  his  name  in  the  new  Constantinople. 
Goths  and  Vandals  come  from  the  North, 
and  there  were  no  Scipios  to  resist  the  new 
iuvader.  The  empire  breaks,  is  divided, 
and  subdivided.  It  loses  itselt  in  the  rude 
life  of  the  Middle  Ag€s.  And  Ancient 
Rome  is  no  more. 

Of  the  Roman  Character  a  briet  word 
may  be  given.  In  all  history  no  character 
has  a  more  sharply  outlined  identity.  We 
may  say  that  it  impresses  itself  on  the  age 
with  something  of  the  emphasis  we  should 
speak  of  the  impress  of  steel  upon  melted 
wax.  It  we  look  through  Webster's  Una- 
bridged we  shall  come  back  to  the  word 
Strength,  if  by  one  word  we  would  give  the 
Roman  characteristic.  If  in  Athens  it  was 
grace,  in  Rome  it  was  power.  In  all  its 
works  of  art,  strength  is  never  sacrificed  for 
any  compeling  element.  Its  noble  high- 
ways "  all  going  to  Rome,"  its  bridges,  its 
monster  aquaducts,  its  temples,  its  palaces, 
its  theatres,— whatever  else  they  signalized, 
the  first  and  overpowering  impression  was 
one  of  strength. 

The  Roman  will  was  said  to  be  made  of 
iron.  It  made  the  Senate  equal  to  any 
emergency.  It  never  knew  despair.  Its 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  recover  an  op- 
portunity never  forsook  it.  When  afler  the 
battle  of  Cannae,— the  most  terrible  for 
Rome  that  its  annals  record,— the  awful 
Hannibal  seemed  to  hold  the  very  city  at 
his  mercy,  the  ground  on  which  the  Cartha- 
genian  forces  were  encamped  was  sold  at 
auction  in  the  Forum,  and  a  Roman  bid  it 
of!  at  full  valuation  I  Defeat  seemed  impos- 
sible to  such  a  temper  and  to  such  a  faith. 
And  the  result  showed  that  Roman  confi- 
dence—thought at  the  time  a  hope  against 
all  reason  for  hope — was  not  a  mere  con- 
ceit Success,  or  at  least  deliverance  from 
difficulty,  justified  it 

The  great  defect  of  the  Roman  character 
was  an  accompaniment  of  its  adamantine 
vigor.  It  knew  no  mercy.  Sympathy  was 
alien  to  it.  It  could  witness  the  fights  of 
gladiators,  and  see  them  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  beasts  ;  and  even  its  feminine  heart 
exulted  in  a  spectocle  that  should  have  fill- 
ed the  most  masculine  sensibility  with  hor- 
ror. Magnanimity  to  the  fallen  was  a  vir- 
tue that  never  entered  the  Roman  imagin- 
ation.   The  skill  of  Senators  and  Consuls 


was  ever  upon  the  stretch  to  give  sonae  new 
humiliation,  some  deeper  anguish  to  the 
captives  whom  the  fortunes  of  battle  put  in 
the  Roman  power. 


The  cup  of  the  conqueror  of  glory  was 
full  it  the  hero  of  a  great  victory  could  have 
the  Triumph  which  the  Senate  made  the 
more  precious  by  voting  it  for  very  rare 
achievements  ;  and  the  Trinmph  was  a  de-- 
vice  to  minister  to  the  pride  of  the  con- 
querer  by  deepening  the  humiliation  and 
making  more  dreadfiil  the  sufierings  of  the 
conquered.     Fortunately  we  have  a  rare 
antiquity  in  illustration  of  this  hard  cruel- 
ty of  the  Roman  temper, — the  actual "  pro- 
gramme,"—  for   such  we    may   properly 
call  it — of  the  Triumph  which  the  Senate 
awarded  Lucius  iCmilius  PauUus  the  con- 
querer  of  Greece.    At  even  this  remote 
day  its  elaborate  cruelty  gives  a  shock. 
But  it  is  full  of  instruction,  as  exhibiting 
the  Roman  character,  and  as  indicating  the 
vast  and  penetrating  influence  of  Christian- 
ity in  bringing  the  world  to  a  higher  state 
of  civilization.    The  Triumph — it  may  be 
added — was    substantially    a    procession 
marching  into  the  city,  along  its  principal 
streets,  sometimes  under  triumphal  arches 
erected  especially  for  the  event,  past  the 
Forum,  up  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where,  be- 
fore the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  the  glory  came  to  a  "  finale  " 
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sometimes  in  the  death  of  the  principal 
victims.  The  following  "  order  of  process- 
ion "  has  been  preserved  of  the  Triumph 
of  Paullus — the  principal  captive  being 
Perseus  the  Macedonian — or  what  means 
the  same,  Greek,  king.  It  is  of  the  date  B. 
C.  172: 

1.  Spoils  of  Greece  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons. 

2.  Arms  and  Accoutrements  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians. 

3.  Procession  ot  three  hundred  men,  each 
with  a  vase  of  silver. 

4.  Victims  for  Sacrifice. 

5.  Young  men  and    maidens  with  gar- 
lands. 

6.  Men  with  vases  of  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

7.  Royal  chariot  with  armor  and  trophies. 

8.  Conquered  Monarch,  and  wife  and 
children  on  foot. 

9.  Triumphal  Car  containing  the  Con- 
queror. 

10.  Two  sons  of  the  conqueror  on  horse- 
back. 

11.  The  Army. 

Consistently  with  these  exhibition  of 
hardness,  the  Roman  had  little  vanity.  His 
dominant  characteristic  was  pride.  He  was 
not  particularly  sensitive  as  to  what  others 
.  thought  ol  him  ;  but  he  was  determined 
that  others  should  know  what  he  thought  of 
himself. 

Is  it  safe  even  to  touch  upon  the  partic- 
ulars of  Roman  art,  literature,  amusements, 
and  architecture  ?  Of  any  one  the  details 
are  profuse. 

We  have  said  that  Roman  art  was  useful 
rather  than  ornamental ;  and  that  it  ex- 
pended itself  on  bridges  and  aqueducts  and 
other  works  of  public  utility.  But  after 
Greece  had  been  made  to  pour  its  treasures 
into  its  lap,  the  contagion  of  art  became  al- 
most universal,  and  columns,  arches  and 
porticos,  and  statues  multipled.  Under 
the  later  Caesars  it  is  claimed  that  the  num- 
ber of  statues  in  Rome  exceeded  the  popu- 
lation I  Boston  and  New  York  think  they 
treat  the  people  well  if  they  give  them  a 
Park  and  a  Public  Garden  with  shaded 
walks.  But  Rome  gave  the  people  covered 
avenues — ^porticos  resting  on  marble  col- 
umns, and  of  great  beauty.  The  Caesars 
found  out  how  to  lavish  millions  on  their 


palaces ;  and  the  city  covered  its  chief  tem- 
ple on  the  Capitoline  with  burnished  gold. 
The  baths  had  every  adornment,  and  were 
places  of  resort  for  culture.  We  should 
here  say  that  the  Romans  were  a  cleanly 
people  ;  but  it  is*  ridiculous  to  remember 
that  they  had  no  soap,  nor  anything  as  its 
equivalent ! 

Immense  sums  were  expended  on  tri- 
umphal columns — that  of  the  Trajan  for 
example,  which  rose  to  a  great  height,  and 
was  covered  with  inscriptions  commemora- 
tive of  his  achievements,  and  surmounted 
with  his  statue. 

Thmk  then  of  the  magnitude  of  its  places 
of  amusement — Pompey*s  Theatre  holding 
80,000;  of  the  Coliseum — the  world's  won- 
der— actually  seating  87,000.  But  of  its 
Pantheon,  its  Mausoleum,  its  Forum,  its 
arches,  porticos  and  temples— enough  here 
show  in  size  and  cost  the  description  of 
these  seems  fabulous. 

In  the  later  period  the  literary  genius  felt 
the  Greek  quickening ;  and  of  the  works 
that  have  immortality,  must  be  classed 
those  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Horsae  and 
Tacitus.  If  the  Romans  waited  for  Greek 
tutors,  they  certainly  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  classic  teacher  came. 

In  religion  we  will  do  the  Roman  justice. 
Pilate  justly  represented  his  people.  He 
had  no  heart  to  take  part  in  the  crucifixion. 
Persecution  was  not  in  his  nature.  Rome 
never  troubled  the  Christians  till  it  felt 
called  upon  to  crush  them  in  self-defence. 
It  never  disturbed  Christianity  till  it  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  Christianity  was 
dangerous  to  Rome.  Give  the  Roman 
credit  for  his  great  service  in  making  prac- 
tical the  distinction  between  government 
by  men  and  government  by  law.  Jurispru- 
dence was  his  specialty.  He  first  taught 
politics  and  legislation  as  sciences.  He 
first  invented  the  expedient  of  "checks 
and  balances''  And  he  was  obedient  to  law. 
To  this  extent  at  least,  despite  his  cruel- 
ty and  his  oppression,  the  Romans  venerat- 
ed justice. 

Remembering  the  age,  the  antecedents, 
the  custom  which  is  second  nature,  we 
have  in  the  Roman  history  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  It  strengthened  and  en- 
riched world.  We  are  all  debtors  to  the 
Roman.  jRev.  G.  H.Kmgrs 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  STRONGEST. 

Mr.  Froude,  in  his  lectures  on  Ireland, 
tells  us  that  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  six- 
ty kings,  the  death  of  one  of  them  was  the 
signal  of  a  free  fight  for  the  vacant  throne, 
and  the  strongest  sword  proved  the  best 
title  to  the  royal  succession.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  mere  statement  to 
reveal  the  low  plane  of  on  which  rests  the 
fabled  glory  of  the  sovereignty  of  Erin. 
This  rough  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  is  the  first  crude  recognition 
of  such  a  thing  as  law.  And  a  law  of  na- 
ture it  surely  is,  exercising  a  blind  suprem- 
cy  in  the  brute  creation,  and  dominant  in 
the  crude  beginnings  of  human  society. 
The  strongest  beast  is  king  of  the  forest ; 
the  great  fish  feed  upon  the  little  ones  of 
the  sea ;  each  grows  upon  what  it  destroys. 
And  cruel  as  this  seems,  there  is  a  sort  of 
hard  justice  in  it,  as  there  is  in  all  the  laws 
of  nature  rightly  understood.  It  fells  in 
with  that  law  of  natural  selection  by  which 
the  strongest  proves  its  fitness  to  survive, 
by  surviving.  So  in  the  law  of  supremacy, 
the  strongest  prevails  simply  because  of  its 
ability  to  prevail,  and  the  ability  proves  the 
right  That  is  king  which  alone  is  able  to 
maint£un  the  kingdom.  Under  the  oW 
feudal  code  the  strongest  ruled  only  be- 
cause none  other  could  rule  over  him.  If 
a  weaker  power  were  exalted  to  the  place 
of  honor,  it  would  be  only  to  be  overthrown. 
Or  if  allowed  by  courtesy  to  remain,  the 
stronger  power  behind  the  throne  would  be 
the  real  king. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  civilization  the  law 
refines,  but  it  does  not  change.  '*  Might 
makes  right  **  is,  in  some  form,  the  accept- 
ed law.  Even  the  right  of  the  strongest 
sword  is  not  yet  outgrown  ;  but  with  it  is 
now  linked  the  right  of  the  sharpest  di- 
plomacy, the  most  brilliant  stratagy,  the 
most  skillful  engineering,  the  most  fer-see- 
VoL.  XLyiii.-3o 


ing  statesmanship.  A  higher  kind  of  strengh 
comes  to  the  front,  but  it  tries  weapons  for 
the  sovereignty  none  the  less.  Intellect 
dominating  brute  force  still  compels  subjec- 
tion by  the  straightforward  proof  of  its 
ability  to  compel  it.  And  when  to  this  is 
superadded  a  moral  element,  like  the  sense 
of  right,  justice,  or  honor,  another  and 
grander  kind  of  strength  is  introduced  which 
will  have  its  weight  in  striking  the  balance 
of  power  and  deciding  where  lies  the  inher- 
ent right  of  supremacy.  A  glance  at  the 
late  wars  illustrates  this  as  clearly  as  does 
the  history  of  earlier  times  the  ruder  law. 

In  the  purely  intellectual  realm  the  same 
law  holds,  though  its  rule  is  no  longer  that 
of  compulsK)n  but  of  voluntary  obedience. 
The  kingly  intellects  lead  the  van,  not  by 
self-assertion  but  by  recognition, — they  are 
before,  because  everything  else  falls  behind. 
The  born  leader  is  compelled  to  lead,  by 
very  force  of  his  recognized  fitness.  The 
great  time  finds  always  its  great  men,  which- 
ever is  bom  of  the  other.  It  would  be 
hard  to  tell,  perhaps,  whether  the  patriots 
made  the  Revolution,  or  the  Revolution  the 
patriots,  but  this  much  is  certain,  the  emer- 
gency compelled  to  the  front  the  men  who 
were  equal  to  it.  Washington  led  his  ar- 
mies to  independence,  not  by  any  accident 
of  position  or  promotion,  but  because  he 
was  the  only  man  grand  enough  to  be  the 
father  of  his  country.  Napoleon  ruled 
Europe  because  he  was  the  "  man  of  desti- 
ny,"— a  destiny  determined  not  by  lucky 
stars,  but  by  the  force  of  mighty  intellect 
and  an  unconquerable  will.  The  secret  of 
Wellington's  success  is  told  in  a  line  or 
two  of  that  matchless  ode  to  his  memory, — 

"  O,  good  gray  bead  that  all  men  knew, 

O  heart  from  which  all  men  their  omens  drew ! 

Oh,  fidlen  at  length,  that  tower  of  strength 

That  stood  ibttiBquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blew."  * 

It  is  the  supremacy  of  the  strongest,  as 
natural  and  inevitable  as  the  law  by  which 
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the  sun  holds  the  planets  to  their  eternal 
subordination  and  allegiance. 

The  philosophy  of  all  government  is 
founded  just  here,^-on  the  right  of  the 
strongest  to  rule.  Different  ages,  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  enlightenment,  recognize 
different  kinds  of  strength.  But  whatever 
is  recognized  as  the  supreme  power  de- 
mands thereby  the  loyalty  of  all.  In  the 
ideal  republic,  the  strongest  and  the  ablest 
man  will  be  carried  to  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion by  a  tidal  wave  as  irresistible  as  that 
which  bears  the  ship  to  its  sure  and  change- 
less haven.  And  this  law,  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things,  has  its  place  in  the  divine 
government  no  less  than  in  those  of  human 
origin.  To  the  simple  fact  that  everything 
finds  its  level,  we  are  willing  to  trust  the 
philosophy  of  the  universe.  That  which  is 
strongest  must  ultimately  prevail.  And 
there  can  be  no  balance  of  power  between 
two  forces  at  war  with  each  other ;  one  or 
the  other  must  gain  the  mastery.  If  evil 
be  the  stronger  power  then  it  will  do  some- 
thing more  than  make  a  successful  stand 
against  the  Almighty ;  it  will  win  the  entire 
field  at  last,  and  it,  not  God,  be  ruler  of  the 
universe.  But  if  right  is  strongest,  if  good- 
ness is  strongest, — in  a  word,  if  God  is 
strongest,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  destiny  of  his  creation.  He  works  with- 
out possibility  of  Allure.  He  must  reign 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 

And  the  possession  of  the  power  implies 
the  responsibility  for  its  use.  That  was  the 
o!d  and  ju=it  revolt  against  Calvinism ;  if 
God  is  able  to  save  his  universe,  on  him  be 
the  blame  if  he  does  not  do  it  There  is 
no  law  in  bis  own  economy  by  which  he 
can  be  absolved  from  the  responsibility  of 
his  own  absolute  power.  Therefore  is  the 
ground  of  our  confidence  more  secure,  that 
he  who  is  greater  than  all  things  he  has 
made,  will  not  allow,  nor  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  allow  any  power  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully against,  or  in  the  end  submit  un- 
willingly to  his  dominion. 

It  is  in  a  sense  the  penalty  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  greatness,  that  it  is  under  com- 
pulsion to  be  great  To  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  much  will  be  required.  New- 
ton, Michael  Angelo,  Shakspeare,  could  not 
have  been  like  other  men  had  they  desired. 


The  easy  common-place  with  which  other 
minds  were  justly  contented,  would  as  just- 
ly have  been  impossible  to  them.  The  con- 
sciousness of  great  gifts  unused  would 
have  more  agonizing  to  them  than  the 
most  herculean  labor.  They  felt  what  a 
modem  poet  calls  "  the  whip  of  the  sky," 
lashing  them,  until  they  died,  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  great  deeds  and  thoughts  for 
whose  transmission  to  the  world  they  were 
by  divine  appointment  responsible.  Like 
St.  Paul,  "  necessity  was  laid  upon  them." 
This  birth-right  of  genius  has  its  own  noble 
self-impulsion.  No  doubt  it  is  often  joyous 
and  full  of  divine  ardor  ;  but  none  the  less 
is  it  a  master  from  whose  rigorours  man- 
date there  is  no  escape.  Walter  Scott 
walking  his  study  in  hunting-gear  in  the 
brisk  morning,  and  tossing  off  the  lines  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  glowing  scenes 
of  Ivanhoe,  Is  a  picture  to  admire,  like  a 
strong  swimmer  breasting  the  wave  in  vig- 
orous play, — ^but  Walter  Scott  spen^ng 
his  life  with  his  dogs  and  foxes  would  have 
been  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  us  and  a  wretch- 
ed man  to  himself.  None  knew  so  well  as 
himself  the  weight  of  the  great  burden  he 
lifted  so  manfully,  but  none  like  himself 
knew  the  joy  and  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
vindicating  the  possibilities  of  his  genius, 
as  certainly  none  would  have  suffered  like 
himself  had  he  ^led  of  his  glorious  birth- 
right 

This  is  nature's  compensation  for  her 
seeming  liberality  of  gifts.  To  one  she 
gives  ease  and  pleasantness,  but  she  gives 
also  obscurity  and  oblivion.  To  another 
comes  the  guerdon  of  great  gifts,  and  a 
royal  strength  of  intellect  or  will  or  charac- 
ter, but  with  it  is  the  spur  of  destiny  that 
will  not  brook  sloth  or  unfaithfulness.  We 
were  peculiarly  touched  by  a  remark  of  a 
homely  woman  with  whom  we  were  once 
conversing,  on  the  far  western  frontier, 
"  What  would  this  new  country  have  done, 
if  there  had  not  been  strong  hearts  to  come 
and  bear  its  hardship  and  loneliness,  and 
redeem  it  from  the  wilderness  ? "  What 
would  God's  work  do  everywhere  if  there 
were  not  "  strong  hearts  "  that  dare  and 
endure,  where  weak  ones  faint  and  bSi  ? 
And  what  heart  but  the  strongest  could 
bear  the  solemn  responibility,  the  sense  of 
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isolation,  the  never-lifHng  burden,  as  well 
as  the  exalted  and  surpassing  joy  which  are 
the  awful  birthright  of  greatness  ? 

It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  in  the 
spiritual  realm  all  this  is  changed;  that 
under  the  Christian  law  which  is  the  law  of 
the  soul,  God  takes  no  account  of  strength 
or  greatness,  but  rather  chooses  the  things 
that  are  weak  to  confound  those  that  are 
mighty.  He  does  indeed  choose  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  io  confound  the  mighty, 
but  the  weak  things  of  the  world  are  not 
alwa3rs  the  weak  things  of  God.  Strength 
and  greatness  of  spirit  are  the  first  require- 
ments of  that  kingdom  which  calls  men  not 
to  rule  but  to  serve.  For  this  is  the  no- 
blest supremacy  granted  either  ia  the  di- 
vine or  the  human  economy,— the  suprema- 
cy of  noble  service.  The  best  ruler  is  tru- 
est servant  of  the  state.  The  scholar's 
highest  mission  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  his 
age.  The  poet's  vocation  is  to  sing  the 
songs  of  his  people.  The  world's  great 
leaders  have  ever  been  its  unpaid  bene&c- 
tors,  giving  infinitely  more  than  they  re- 
ceived. Why  not  ?  since  God,  the  ruler  of 
all,  is  content  to  give  and  give  on  forever, 
finding  his  eternal  pleasure  in  a  royal  and 
ceaseless  service  to  the  things  he  has 
made.  How  divine  is  the  lesson  of  min- 
istry, since  God  and  angels  stoop  to  teach 
it  every  hour  1 

The  Christian  law  states  a  fact  as  well  as 
a  conmiand  in  the  words,  '*  He  who  would 
be  great  among  you  let  him  be  your  min- 
ister ;  and  he  who  would  be  chief  among 
you  let  him  be  your  servant"  This  is  not 
the  sacrifice  of  supremacy ;  but  it  is  the 
supremacy  of  sacrifice — the  noblest  and 
most  godlike  to  which  man  can  attain. 
And  does  not  its  attainment  imply  a 
strength  and  greatness  of  spirit  beyond  that 
required  by  any  other  supremacy  ?  Un- 
questionably the  strongest  heart  that  ever 
lived  was  his  who  spent  himself  most  ut- 
terly for  the  world, — ^who  gathered  into  his 
own  bosom  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  human- 
ity that  he  might  heal  them  all  And  by 
virtue  alone  of  that  strength  surpassing  all 
others  Is  he  able  to  be  the  Saviour  of  oth- 
ers. Just  because  he  was  able  to  bear  the 
weakness  of  humanity  unfaltering,  to  pass 
through  its  fearful  tribulations  unscathed. 


to  &ce  undismayed  its  burden  of  sorrow 
and  despair,  to  lift  it  at  last  on  the  wings 
of  an  immortal  hope,— is  he  set  as  a  bea- 
con light  on  all  the  hills  of  earth,  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  noble  living,  a  pledge  of  victo- 
ry for  all  at  last ! 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  test  of  fellow- 
ship with  him  is  a  test  of  strength  ?  When 
his  disdples  begged  to  share  h-is  lot,  the 
searching  question  was,  "  Are  ye  able  to 
drink  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink,  and  to  be 
baptised  with  my  baptism  ?  "  The  appeal 
was  to  the  noblest  within  them,  and  they  re- 
sponded with  solemn  exutation,  *^  We  are 
able  "  ;  but  alas,  they  were  not  able.  Fail- 
ure and  despair,  persecution  and  the  verge 
of  martyrdom  were  alone  sufiicient  to  lift 
them  to  that  sublime  leveL  Here,  at  the 
point  of  utter  self-abnegation  for  a  nobler 
good,  we  touch  the  acme  of  greatness.  The 
appeal  to  the  final  strength,  to  the  innate 
manhood,  needs  only  to  be  felt,  and  its 
sublimity  is  vindicated.  Garabaldi's  war- 
cry  thrills  the  blood  as  no  call  to  ease  or 
glory  could  ever  thrill  it, — "you  who  wel- 
come hunger  and  cold  and  wounds  and 
prisons  and  death,  follow  me."  And  the 
overmastering  love  of  country  which  could 
make  such  a  war-cry  welcome,  proves  the 
right  of  the  Roman  to  be  free.  To  thrive 
on  discouragement,  to  smile  at  despair,  to 
stand  fast  where  others  fail  and  fiee,  to  give 
and  receive  not  again,  to  dare  all,  and  sac- 
rifice all,  to  bear  persecution  unflinchingly, 
and  go  joyfully,  if  need  be,  to  martyrdom, — 
such  is  the  sublime  birthright  of  the  strong- 
est. 

O,  lofty  and  foithful  spirit,  you  sometimes 
sigh  at  the  destiny  to  which  you  are  called, 
and  question  whether  it  is  not  a  misfortune. 
You  look  across  the  smiling  valley  aifd  note 
the  sunny  contentment  of  the  dwellers 
there,  who  know  nothing  of  the  shadows 
and  the  cold  on  the  mountains  where  you 
abide.  You  wonder  why  you  must  see 
so  clearly  and  feel  so  deeply  this  world 
of  things  to  which  others  are  so  placid- 
ly indifferent;  why  you  are  so  troubled 
with  your  own  short-comings,  with  the 
wrongs  and  misfortunes  of  society,  the 
dark  problems  of  life  that  can  neither  be 
explained  or  righted,  the  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing all  about  you ;  why  you    heart  throbs 
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with  every  great  cause  until  the  throbs 
pain  you  ;  why  you  must  perforce  be  the 
champion  of  every  cause  you  believe  in, 
while  another  simply  consents  and  passes 
it  by ;  why  the  lives  about  you  seem  like 
untroubled  pools  into  which  all  the  love  and 
blessing  of  life  flow,  while  your  own,  like 
the  fountain,  must  constantly  overflow  from 
its  fullness  to  the  thirsty  around  you. 

Nay,  wonder  not,  but  rather  rejoice  that 
you  are  "  accounted  worthy  to  suffer,"  not 
only  with  your  Lord,  but  with  all  strong 
and  great  souls  everywhere.  You  are  call- 
ed to  give  because  you  have ;  to  feel,  be- 
cause you  are  able  to  feel ;  to  suffer  be- 
cause you  are  strong  enough  to  suffer.  You 
are  bom  in  the  purple  of  a  nobler  line,  and 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  your  exaltation. 

**  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 

is  true  of  every  kind  of  supremacy,  and 
most  of  the  loftiest  But  would  you  willing- 
ly part  with  you  birthright  ?  Would  you 
exchange  your  broader  and  deeper  life  for 
that  shallow  ease  which  seems  so  pleasant 
and  sweet  ?  A  thousand  times,  no  !  For 
you  have  bread  to  eat  that  they  know  not 
of.  You  have  a  joy  as  much  deeper  and 
more  intense  as  is  the  pain  ;  and  in  both 
there  is  something  divine.  In  both  you 
vindicate  your  own  divinity,  and  come  into 
nobler  harmony  with  Him  in  whom  is  ever- 
lasting strength. 


THE  WHOLE  PROBLEM. 

"  Our  people  who  heard  her  were  pleased* 
and  would  like  to  hear  her  again.  We  need 
more  like  her  in  the  West,  more  like  her 
everywhere.  If  we  had  twenty  such  wo- 
men for  our  pulpits  in  the  'West, — women 
who  consecrate  all  they  are  or  hope  to  be 
to  their  work,  never  dreaming  of  any  other 
home  or  relations  of  life  than  those  they 
will  find  in  the  chim:h,  we  could— or  rather 
they  could — revolutionize  the  West" 

So  ran  the  letter  that  described  the  visit 
of  one  of  our  ministerial  sisters  to  a  west- 
em  parish,  where  the  dispensing  of  the 
bread  of  life  by  like  gentle  hands  is  not  so 
common  an  event  as  with  us.  The  visit 
had  set  our  friend  pondering,  as  we  see, 
the  problem  of  a  wcman-ministrv ;  and  we 
have  in  half-a-dozen  careless  lines  his  phi- 


losophy on  the  whole  subject  He  is  con- 
verted at  first  hearing,  evidently — as,  it 
must  be  confessed,  most  candid  people  are. 
A  woman*ministry  by  all  means : — but,  un- 
der conditions.  It  is  these  conditions  that 
we  have  a  word  to  say  about  And  instead 
of  despatching  the  word  by  post  to  the  pri- 
vate ear,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  may  be  as 
well  at  the  same  time  to  answer  those 
thousand  other  unwritten  letters  which  as 
many  good  people  who  read  this  would  in- 
dite to  the  same  effiect  as  our  Western 
friend,  were  they  to  write  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject 

We  do  not  forget,  to  be  sure,  that  two 
months  since  we  said  in  a  sentence  or  two 
substantially  all  we  have  now  to  say.  But 
we  recall  the  proverb  of  a  friend,  "  If  you 
want  to  cut  a  tree  down,  you  must  strike  a 
great  many  times  in  the  same  place."  The 
fact  that  here  comes  our  unconverted  friend 
in  spite  of  our  previous  speaking  is  of  it- 
self an  excuse  for  striking  again  in  the 
same  place.  And  he  is  not  alone.  We 
Dethink  ourselves  of  another  friend,  himself 
eminent  in  the  ministry,  who  returns  to  the 
same  charge  with  unwear3dng  pertinacity. 
He  believes  in  the  ministry  of  women.  He 
approves  of  their  ordination,  and  their  ac- 
ceptance of  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred 
office.  He  believes  not  only  in  a  fair  suc- 
cess, but  in  a  peculiar  success  for  them,  both 
from  experience  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  " But,"  he  says,  "they  must  conse- 
crate their  lives  to  the  work;"  —  which 
means,  they  must  remain  unmarried. 

And  his  reasoning  is  candid  enough. 
The  ministry,  he  says,  is  a  life-work.  No 
one  should  enter  it  or  take  its  ordination 
vows  who  does  not  feel  called  of  God  to 
this  sacred  work,  and  solemnly  set  apart 
from  every  other.  And  this  should  not  be 
for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  so  long  as  life  lasts. 
There  should  be  no  putting  hand  to  the 
plough  and  tuming  back.  Here,  he  says, 
men  and  women  do  not  stand  on  equal 
ground.  The  man  marries,  and  his  duties 
as  husband  and  father  do  not  interfere  with 
his  profession.  On  the  contrary  they  nat- 
urally add  to  the  zeal  and  efficacy  of  his 
ministry.  The  woman  marries  and  her  du- 
ties as  wife  and  mother  open  to  her  a  new 
profession.    The  case  must  be  exceptional 
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in  which  she  can  be  both  the  keeper  of  the 
home  and  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
when  it  come  to  change  of  settlements  and 
the  clashing  of  professions  the  problem  be- 
comes simply  an  impossible  one ;  unless 
the  two  who  were  made  one  become  twain 
again,  which  is  worse  than  if  they  had  re- 
mained twain  in  the  first  place.  And  then 
the  children  only  make  the  case  more  dis- 
tracting and  imnossible. 

This  is  our  friend's  dilemma.  And  we 
take  the  more  pains  to  state  it  £urly  be- 
cause it  involves  a  real  difficulty,  perhaps 
the  only  considerable  difficulty  in  the  case. 
It  cannot  be  ignored.  It  comes  up  not 
only  in  every  discussion  but  in  the  thought 
of  every  one  who  thinks  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject It  is  the  stumbling  block  of  many, 
women  as  well  as  men,  who  are  not  other- 
wise adverse  to  a  woman-ministry.  And 
from  how  many  have  we  heard,  as  their  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  the  sentiment  that 
falls  so  prettily  from  the  pen  of  our  west- 
ern friend,  —  if  a  woman  will  preach,  she 
must  dream  of  no  other  home  or  relations 
in  life  than  those  she  will  find  in  the  church. 
This  is  a  short  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
certainly :  but  is  it  a  wise  one  ?  It  seems 
to  us  not  only  very  unwise  but  very  harm- 
ful. And  leaving  for  the  moment,  the  as- 
sumption and  reasoning  on  which  it  is 
based,  let  us  look  at  this  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  unprotestant  We 
said  two  months  since,  in  speaking  of  a 
woman-ministry,  "  The  sacred  duties  of  the 
ministry  will  naturally  be  superseded  by 
others  more  sacred  still — unless  we  are  to 
have  a  celibate  priesthood,  a  misfortune 
and  evil  as  great  in  the  Protestant  as  in  the 
Catholic  church."  But  what  do  our  friends 
propose  ?  a  rule  of  celibacy  worse  than  that 
of  the  Catholic  church,  in  that  it  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  men  and  against  women. 
They  may  tell  us  the  Protestant  church 
does  not  intend  to  legislate  or  dictate  after 
the  manner  of  the  Catholic,  but  public 
opinion  is  a  kind  of  legislation  and  comes 
at  length  to  have  the  force  of  dictation. 
The  power  that  fills  the  convents  and  nun- 
neries of  Catholicism  is  persuasion,  not 
dictation,  and  it  could  doubtless  be  made 
as  powerful  in  the  one  church  as  the  other. 


Our  protest  is  against  the  opinion,  not  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 

They  may  say  also  that  the  women-min- 
isters are  so  greatly  in  the  minority  that  no 
regulation  in  regard  to  them  will  amount  to 
a  rule  of  the  church.  But  that  yields  the 
whole  point  To  treat  the  woman-ministry 
as  merely  phenomenal  and  exceptional  is 
virtually  to  condemn  it.  If  we  believe  in  it 
at  all,  we  believe  in  it  for  that  possible  time 
when  half  our  pulpits  shall  be  filled  with 
women,  or  their  number  shall  be  two- thirds 
of  the  entire  ministry,  accc»rding  to  their 
proportion  in  the  church  membership.  We 
have  already  accepted  that  state  of  things 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  education,  and  it  is 
rapidly  creeping  higher.  The  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  certainly  that  it  may  some- 
time be  true  even  of  this  highest  depa^rt- 
ment  of  teaching.  And  no  philosophy  that 
cannot  apply  to  that  possible  state  of  things 
ought  to  apply  to  the  individual  case.  In 
God*s  government  there  are  no  exceptional 
cases :  right  and  justice  are  the  same  for 
one  a$  for  ten  thousand.  And  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ought  surely  to  come  as 
near  his  plan  as  possible. 

So  we  repeat,  the  church  that  even  in 
opinion  prescribes  for  the  few  what  it  would 
not  for  the  many,  and  for  a  class  what 
would  not  apply  to  the  whole,  is  not  only 
un-protestant,  it  is  worse  than   Catholic. 
If  we  must  have  the  nuns  by  all  means  let 
us  have  the  monks  also.    We  know  many 
who  would  accept  the  alternative.     They 
do  not  believe  any  minister  should  be  mar- 
reid,  and  they  give  the  same  reason  our 
western  friend  gives  —  the  church  needs 
his  entire  thought  and  interest     But  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  enter  on  the  discussion 
of  that  question,  it  is  too  late  in  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  church  to  make  it  availa- 
ble.   We  only  say  let  the  church  not  assume 
to  be  a  conscience  for  its  women  where  it 
does  not  for  its  men.    And  especially  let 
those  ministers  who  agree  with  our  west- 
ern friend,  recall  what  Christ  thought  of 
certain  ones  who  bind  burdens  on  others 
which  they  themselves  are  unable  to  bear. 
But  there  is  something  to  say  farther 
than  this.    The  most  fatal  objection  to  the 
Catholic  rule  of  a  celibate  priesthood,  is 
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that  it  degrades  the  divine  ordinance  of 
marriage.  The  noble  thing  about  a  pro- 
test like  Father  Hyacinthe's  is  its  asser- 
tion of  the  truth  that  marriage  is  higher 
than  any  profession,  however  sacred.  The 
family  was  ordained  before  the  church, 
and  is  the  foundation  on  which  church  and 
society  alike  rest.  We  do  not  believe  the 
individual  owes  any  duty  to  the  church  or 
to  society  that  is  not  superseded  by  the 
higher  duty  he  owes  to  the  family.  And 
whoever  puts  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  this  most  sacred  relation  harms  society 
and  dishonors  the  ordinance  of  God.  Yet 
the  philosophy  of  our  friends  is  open  to 
this  serious  charge.  And  the  most  curipus 
fact  is  that  they  imagine  it  to  be  liberal  and 
generous,  conceding  something  to  the  cause 
of  woman  I . 

All  this  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
church.  What  might  be  said  from  the 
other  standpoint  is  evident,  were  we  to  as- 
sume— as  we  certainly  do  not — that  the  wo- 
men of  the  ministry,  present  or  prospective 
need  a  champion.  As  society  now  is,  there 
will  be  many  women,  in  all  ranks  of  profes- 
sional as  well  as  private  life  who  will  not 
marry.  But  we  should  be  sorry  tor  the 
self-respect  of  any  who  could  take  obliga- 
tion not  to  do  so.  They  may  have  no  or  iCr 
plan  of  life  than  their  profession  opens,  at 
the  outset,  but  they  cannot  answer  before- 
hand, more  than  the  church,  for  the  path 
of  service  in  which  God  may  lead  them. 
That  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  both  men 
and  women,  especially  in  youth,  who  are 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  and  take  up  any 
sort  of  knight-errantry  for  an  enthusiasm, 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  with  its 
crusades  and  pilgrimages,  its  convents  and 
nunneries,  abundantly  proves.  The  young 
man  who  has  not  had  his  period  of  asceticism, 
and  the  young  woman  who  has  not  at  some 
time  taken  the  veil,  would  be  hard  to  find. 
But  to  allow  this  mood  to  set  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  whole  future  life  would  be  as 
false  in  principle,  and  sad  in  consequences, 
if  exercised  by  the  individual  as  by  a  power 
outside  himself.  If  a  public  opinion  could 
be  formed  which  should  extend  to  the  can- 
aidates  as  well  as  their  self-constituted  tri- 
bunal of  judgment,  it  would  be  all  the  more 
mischievous  for  them  and  the  church. 


What  then  ?  Would  we  close  the  pulpits 
altogether  to  women  ?  Well,  that  would  be 
the  better  of  the  two.  There  is  just  the 
difiference  that  exists  between  Arminism 
and  Calvinism,  and  we  always  preferred  the 
latter.  Calvinism  proposes  to  send  a  man 
to  perdition,  and  then  proceeds  logically  to 
do  it ;  Arminism  proposes  to  save  him, 
breaks  under  the  strain  and  drops  him  into 
lower  perdition  by  adding  his  own  consent 
thereto.  Give  us  at  least  consistency. 
And  it  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  under 
the  inexorable  conditions  our  friends  take 
for  granted,  then  not  only  the  shortest,  but 
the  only  consistent  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  shut  the  door  against  women  alto- 
gether. 

And  this  returns  us  to  the  reasoning  of 
our  ministerial  friend.  He  reaches  his 
dilemma  by  the  assumption  oi  certain  con- 
ditions of  ministerial  service,  namely,  life- 
long continuance  and  exemption  from  every 
other.  Here  is  the  point  where  we  take 
exception.  We  do  not  believe  either  con- 
dition essential  to  a  service  in  the  ministry 
which  shall  be  valuable  to  the  church  and 
approved  of  the  Master.  And  what  is  more, 
the  church  does  not  believe  it,  if  we  may 
judge  her  theory  by  her  constant  practice. 

A  sacred  and  inviolate  priesthood  is  a 
part  of  many  religions  —  most  prominent, 
indeed,  in  the  most  pagan.  It  was  a  part 
of  Judaism,  whose  priests  not  only  died  in 
the  harness  but  were  bom  in  it,  and  had 
not  even  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  from  the 
world.  But  it  has  no  true  place  in  Chris- 
tianity. Christ  chose  his  ministers  fix>m 
fishermen  and  tent-makers,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  nets  and  their  tents  n^hen  oc- 
casion required.  They  were  men  of  the 
people,  not  separate  from  their  fellows  even 
by  rite  or  tow  save  his  own  call.  The  min- 
ister of  to-day  follows  their  steps.  He  is 
ordained  in  one  field  and  goes  to  another. 
He  lays  down  one  branch  of  the  service  to 
take  up  another.  He  leaves  the  pulpit  for 
the  platform,  the  college  chair,  the  editor's 
desk,  the  missionary  and  the  business 
fields  of  the  church  enterprise.  If  he 
pleases,  he  goes  back  to  his  merchandise 
or  his  farm.  He  has  even  been  known  to 
retire  on  a  comfortable  competence.  In 
short  he  follows    circumstances  and  the 
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manifest  leadings  of  Providence,  untram- 
meled  by  his  ordination  vows.  The  case 
we  are  considering  may  not  be  the  same, 
but  it  is  at  least  analagous.  The  woman- 
minister  may,  like  her  brother,  leave  her 
pulpit  for  the  school  or  the  writing-desk, — 
why  not  for  the  family  ?  Nay,  is  not  this 
the  most  honorable  of  all,  since  here  she 
leaves  the  lower  for  the  higher  service,  the 
highest  and  most  sacred,  by  universal  con- 
sent, of  any  to  which  God  can  call  her. 
You  are  not  sure,  when  you  ordain  her, 
that  she  will  minister  at  your  altars  every 
Sunday  of  every  year  while  her  life  shall 
.  last.  Very  well — you  do  not  know  that  of 
any  one  whom  you  ordain.  She  may  not 
be  quite  as  likely  to,  perhaps,  as  her  brother. 
But  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  receive  her 
vow  for  the  Master's  service,  and  leave  her 
to  follow  his  leading  instead  of  your  own  ? 

We  know  some  good  people  will  have 
scruples  about  ministerial  dignity,  but  let 
us  not  confound  that  with  the  factitious 
sanctimony  that  it  may  well  spare.  The  true 
dignity  of  the  ministry  is  in  the  quality,  not 
the  time  of  its  service.  Every  good  ser- 
vice given  to  the  church  is  so  much  gained, 
no  ma 'ler  whether  another  ever  follows  it 
from  the  same  hand.  The  kind  of  preach- 
ing that  is  able  to  "revolutionize"  the 
church  will  be  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  in 
a  stort  ministry  as  a  long  one.  The  first 
year  may  not  be  as  efficient  as  the  twentieth, 
but  a  single  year  is  worth  as  much  by  it- 
self as  if  it  were  the  first  year  of  twenty. 
Nor  does  absence  from  the  pulpit,  tem- 
porary or  final,  necessarily  imply  absence 
from  "  the  ministry "  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  noble  word.  "There  are  diversities 
of  gifts  but  one  spirit;  and.  differences  of 
administration  but  one  Lord." 

We  give  this  as  our  individual  solution 
of  a  problem  whose  seriousness  we  frankly 
acknowledge.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  dear  thousand  to  whom  we  are 
writing  will  agree  with  us,  until  experience 
comes  again  and  again  to  the  help  of  our 
argument,  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  gain 
that  best  of  all  evidence.  But  meanwhile 
we  insist  that  here  is  the  point  at  issue  — 
whether  we  are  to  have  a  woman-ministry 
under  the  full  and  fair  terms  of  the  prob* 


lem,  or  whether  we  are  to  have  none  at 
all. 

Something  may  be  conceded  to  the  more 
rigorous  spirit  of  the  past.  If  there  is  a 
scruple  about  the  word  minister,  for  in- 
stance, call  the  women-workers  evangelists, 
or  lay-preachers.  If  ordination  is  the  bug- 
bear dispense  with  that  form.  Make  an  or- 
der of  deaconesses,  if  you  cling  to  the  let- 
ter of  apostolic  usage:  no  matter  about 
the  form,  if  we  reach  in  spirit  the  good 
sought.  But  let  not  the  supposed  good  of 
the  church  nor  a  fancied  liberality  to  the 
cause  of  woman,  lead  any  rational  mind  to 
catch  at  a  theory  so  inconsiderate  and  so 
sure  to  result  in  harm  to  all  concerned,  as 
the  one  we  have  quoted. 


WHAT  WE  KNEW  OF  THE  FIRE. 

We  are  as  usual  at  disadvantage.  The 
entire  daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  land  is 
before  us  and  has  done  and  re-done  The 
Fire,  giving  all  possible  facts  and  all  nec- 
essary besides  some  unnecessary  moral 
reflections.  Nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to 
sketch  our  own  small  part  of  the  gi'eat  hub- 
bub, all  of  which  we  saw,  and  part  of  which 
we  were. 

"  Will  you  go  to  see  the  fire  1 "  they  said 
on  Saturday  evening,  a  bright  head  poking 
into  the  retreat  where  we  were  engrossed 
in  the  usual  effort  of  bringing  up  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  week.  "  Dear,  no  —  what 
time  have  we  for  a  fire  ? "  and  we  rather 
rejoice  than  otherwise  to  hear  the  street 
door  close  on  their  noisy  excitement  and  be 
left  to  our  tasks  in  quiet  But  what  cares 
the  fire  for  odds  and  ends  ?  How  easily  it 
finishes  up,  overnight,  all  that  would  have 
busied  and  harrassed  the  mind  on  the  mor- 
row! 

The  bells  clang  out  again  and  again,  now 
the  whole  city  force — now  out  of  town  help 
—it  must  be  a  considerable  fire  I  There  is 
an  increased  skurrying  along  the  street. 
We  alternate  between  the  work  and  the 
window  where  the  glare  from  Summer 
street  mounts  higher,  until  the  huge  build- 
ings between  are  set  in  amber  halo  and  the 
glowing  clouds  of  smoke  fill  our  strip  of 
sky.  Eight,  nine,  ten,  go  by  and  no  one 
returns.    The  bells  have  ceased,  the  street 
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has  only  the  occasional  sound  ot  running 
feet,  but  the  very  hush  has  a  strange  ex- 
citement. From  window  to  window  we 
watch  the  increasing  terror  of  the  sky,  and 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  night  is 
still,  and  the  horses  better,  and  the  supply 
of  water  unfailing.  Of  course  nothing  very 
alarming  can  happen  I 

There  comes  a  clatter  of  feet  on  the 
stairs  and  a  couple  of  white  faces  look  in, 
while  voices  breathless  with  hurrying,  cry 
excitedly,  "  Put  on  your  things  and  come 
out.  You  don't  know  how  dreadful  it  is  ! 
an  awful  fire  !  a  regular  Chicago  fire  !  "  and 
one  drops  down  weakly  with  "  oh  dear — I 
want  to  go  out  to  Cambridge  ! " — whereat 
we  all  laugh.  "  You  won't  laugh  when  you 
get  where  we  have  been,"  says  our  friend 
with  an  injured  air,  as  if  we  were  by  no 
means  up  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

And  sure  enough,  when  we  reach  the 
Common,  and  see  the  showers  of  sparks  and 
the  sheets  of  fiame  blaze  and  fall  over  the 
tops  of  the  buildings,  the  throngs  of  people 
dimly  seen,  while  higher  up  the  trees  look 
as  if  filled  with  white  blossoms,  the  State 
House  stands  out  brighter  than  day,  and 
the  Park  Street  Steeple  glistens  in  the 
strange  light — and  hear  the  strange  noises 
— hurrying  crowds,  vehicles,  engines,  shouts 
of  men,  and  the  noise  of  the  fames  and  fall- 
ing walls  all  blending  in  one  confused  rush 
and  roar,  then  the  scene  takes  hold  of  us, 
not  so  much  with  its  terror  as  its  wierd 
sublimity,  filling  our  souls  with  a  solemn 
exultation. 

We  press  in  among  the  crowds,  where 
the  engines  like  demons  are  raging  with  an 
ever-growing  fury,  vomiting  fire  and  smoke 
— is  there  anything  this  side  the  pit  so  in- 
fernal  as  a  steam-fire-engine  ?  Up  one 
street  and  down  another  we  hurr}'  in  a  hunt 
after  the  best  point  of  observation,  but  find 
from  all  sides  the  same  spectacle  and 
the  same  surging  crowd.  It  is  a  quiet 
crowd,  however,  moved  rather  with  wonder 
at  the  spectacle  than  terror.  Nobody  is 
frantic  or  greatly  excited.  A  man  jostles 
you  in  the  press,  and  stops  to  apologize. 
Friends  shake  hands  over  the  heads  of  the 
people.  Now  and  then  comes  a  laugh  and 
a  jest ;  and  again  and  again  you  hear  with 
a  kind  of  boast  in  the  tone,  "  Well !  this 


isn't  much  behind  Chicago."  It  rather 
pleases  you  thaJn  otherwise  to  be  in  a  "nice" 
crowd,  all  about  you  those  gray-bearded, 
eagle-eyed  merchants  whose  &ces  you  have 
learned  along  the  streets,  and  the  ladies 
who  come  to  the  fire  in  their  new  fall  hats 
and  without  forgetting  their  gloves. 

You  listen  to  hear  men  talk  coolly  about 
the  probability  of  certain  buildings  stand- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  the  fire  department 
and  the  various  theories  of  fighting  flames. 
You  watch  the  solid  streams  of  water  play- 
ing into  the  windows  bursting  with  flame, 
and  seeming  only  to  feed  the  leaping  tongue 
of  fire.  Your  aoul  like  the  souls  of  aU 
around  you  goes  forward  into  the  thick  ot 
the  fight.  "  Why  don't  they  blow  up  the 
buildings?"  passes  from  lip  to  lip.  We 
shall  never  think  of  the  great  fire  without 
recalling  the  animus  of  that  scene,  —  the 
revelling  flames  against  which  the  black 
tower  of  Trinity  stands  out  like  a  black 
sentinel — ^the  panting  engines,  the  firemen 
swarming  like  bees,  black  in  the  wierd  glow, 
the  streams  of  water  that  may  be  counted 
as  they  glisten  in  the  light,  and  behind  the 
lines  kept  back  by  the  imperturbable  police- 
men, the  very  embodied  spirit  of  Boston 
looking  on,  cool  and  critical,  too  accustomed 
to  great  impressions  to  be  in  the  least  over- 
whelmed or  flustered,  saying  in  its  incisive 
way,  "That's  nonsense — why  don't  they 
blow  up  the  buildings  ?  " 

Lights  gleam  in  the  stores,  blocks  away, 
wagons  are  loading  in  all  directions,  and  a 
constant  stream  of  men  with  bales,  boxes, 
ledgers,  bundles,  flows  by.  There  will  al- 
ways be  inconsequential  people  at  a  fire, 
like  those  we  saw  running  with  earthem 
pitchers,  or  the  one  with  the  iron  umbrella- 
stand,  but  they  are  in  the  minority.  Most 
of  these  people  have  all  their  wits  about 
them,  and  are  working  from  their  safes 
down,  as  far  as  the  flames  give  them  time. 

We  think  of  our  finends  in  the  stores, 
and  what  hundreds  of  dollars  we  could  save 
for  them  could  we  only  get  to  them.  But 
our  good  intentions  are  vain.  We  cannot 
pass  the  lines,  and  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  attempting  to  save  sanything,  or 
what  is  the  extent  of  their  danger.  One  Of 
our  number  reels  against  the  wall  from 
sheer  weariness  and  excitement,  and  we 
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agree  to  go  home.  "  It  gets  worse  every 
minute/'  says  one  in  a  kind  of  quiet  de- 
spair, as  we  turn  away.  We  speculate  on 
its  chances  of  crossing  the  Common,  and 
the  venture  that  the  frog-pond  will  5top  it 
is  frowned  down  as  unseemly  levity.  Yet 
we  take  comfort  that  so  far  it  is  only  mer- 
chandise, not  homes,  that  are  being  swept 
away. 

Arrived  at  home  we  sit  in  eur  wrappings, 
a  disconsolate  group,  and  tell  our  adven- 
tures, and  speculate  on  the  chances  of 
brothers,  nephews,  friends,  in  the  common 
danger,  thought  of,  one  after  another,  each 
with  a  pang.  "  If  papa's  store  goes,"  sa)rs 
our  dainty  neighbor,  "  we  shall  lose  our  lit- 
tle all,"  and  her  hands  fold  plaintively  over 
the  pretty  garments.  Yet  in  an  hour  the 
store  is  gone,  and  she  is  more  bravely 
cheerful  than  ever.  The  friends  come  and 
talk  about  -  movmg  up  goods  —  "  though 
there  is  really  not  much  danger."  Nobody 
admits  the  possible  greatness  of  the  ca- 
lamity, though  we  even  surprise  one  of  our 
ladies  surreptitiously  slipping  a  few  things 
in  a  bag,  "  in  case  anything  should  happen." 
All  the  rest  of  the  night  there  is  coming 
and  going  until  the  parlor  is  a  jewelry  store, 
and  the  sitting-room  heaped  to  the  chan- 
deliers with  dry  goods.  In  the  midst  of  it 
comes  the  welcome  thud  of  the  explosions 
and  we  look  at  one  another  with  a  strange 
sense  of  relief.  Since  Phil  Sheridan  saved 
Chicago,  we  have  unlimited  faith  in  gun- 
powder !  With  that  and  the  gray  dawn  we 
are  able  to  sink  into  confused  slumber,  hear- 
ing through  it  the  rattle  of  the  five  o'clock 
lunch,  and  the  occasional  laugh  of  the  bo3rs, 
who  are  ready,  if  they  dared,  to  call  the 
whole  thing  "jolly." 

With  the  forenoon  we  are  a  demoralized 
household :  the  knowledge  that  the  fire  is 
under  control  lets  us  down  from  our  heroics 
and  there  is  not  much  else  left.  Are  you 
going  to  church,  is  a  facetious  remark.  It 
is  noon  before  we  can  muster  a  group  large 
enough  to  go  and  see  the  ruins. 

The  ruins,  —  still  smoking,  glowing,  a 
mass  of  jagged  walls  and  heaped  rubbish, 
looking  more  like  Pompeii  buried  in  its 
fire  and  ashes  than  the  grand  streets  we 
had  walked  through  at  twilight  the  evening 
before.    This  was  all  we  had  left  of  splen- 


did Franklin  Street  and  Winthrop  Square 
with  its  fronts  like  Windsor  Palace,  and 
the  great  warehouses  and  the  wharves, 
— just  this  burning  waste  of  ruins  !  You 
have  read  columns  about  it — the  picturesque , 
broken  walls,  the  tall,  lone  chimneys,  the 
wastes  of  rubbish  where  streets  were  lost 
and  buildings  undiscoverable,  the  disman- 
tled grandeur  of  Tiinity,  the  scarred  Old 
South,  the  final  bulwark  against  the  flames 
— but  unless  your  eyes  have  seen  it  or  the 
Chicago  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  repetition 
jrou  lack  the  final  sense  of  its  awful  desola- 
tion ! 

We  bring  around  to  "  37  "  at  last,  which, 
at  no  time  in  danger,  has  yet  been  watched 
all  night  and  is  open  all  day  with  the 
goers  and  comers  of  this  strange  Sab- 
bath. Here  and  among  the  ruins,  we  meet 
the  ministers  whose  church  doors  are  clos- 
ed, like  most  in  the  city.  "  I  am  to  preach 
on  the  fire  this  evening,"  says  one.  "  I 
preached  on  it  this  morning,  while  the  fire 
was  burning,"  says  another.  Isn't  that  en- 
terprise ?  We  clasp  hands  with  deep  grat- 
itude. What  if  paper  is  gone,  type  melted 
down,  *^  copy  "  burned  up  and  mail  lists  un- 
filled for  the  next  week.  We  are  saved 
"  so  as  by  fire ; "  and  wh^n  one  of  our 
Board  drops  m  and  says  with  brisk  cheer- 
fulness, "  Well,  I'm  not  worth  a  dollar  in 
the  world,"  have  we  any  words  with  which 
to  complain  ? 

We  end  a  strange  day  with  a  troubled 
night.  Evening  shows  a  lurid  cloud  lying 
over  the  "  burnt  district " — ^and  the  trains 
pouring  in  all  day  have  brought  strange 
crowds,  they  tell  us,  to  the  city.  We  think 
uneasily  of  the  costly  storage  below,  and 
sleep  lightly.  Something  starts  us  .up  at 
midnight,  we  scarcely  know  what,  until  re- 
peated shocks  make  us  think  of  the  doors 
and  windows  below.  But  no,  it  is  the  thud 
of  explosions, — ^and  hark,  the  fire-bells ! 
"What  does  it  mean  ?  "  we  rush  to  ask,  and 
find  lights  flashing,  and  all  hastily  dressing. 
The  windows  along  the  street  are  all  alight, 
apprehension  is  everywhere.  We  raise  the 
windows  and  ask  the  passers.  Nobody 
knows,  but  there  are  rumors  now  of  State, 
then  of  Hanover  street  "  all  afire."  The 
gentlemen  are  already  gone  and  do  not  re- 
turn.   The  fire  flames  again  on  the  sky. 
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We  think  of  the  exhausted  fire  department, 
the  weary  city,  and  are  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  terrified.  If  it  is  so  far  down 
town,  "  37 "  can  scarcely  escape.  The 
suspense  becomes  unbearable-  We  rally  a 
volunteer  corps,  and  sally  out  to  "  know  the 
worst,"  and  if  we  may,  "  to  provide  for  it." 

How  wierd  and  still  is  the  night !  Fewer 
people  are  on  the  streets  and  they  hurry  on 
silently — the  aspect  of  things  is  gloomy 
and  troubled.  A  glance  shows  the  fire  in 
the  direction  of  Summer  street,  flaming  as 
fiercely  as  the  night  before;  we  see  the 
alert  firemen  and  the  engines  raging  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  Huddling  women  guard 
their  household  goods  on  the  Common  ; 
piles  of  merchandise  are  on  the  sidewalk  as 
we  hurry  by.  We  go  to  Cornhill,  to  make 
sure,  hearing  the  details  of  the  fire  in  snatch- 
es along  the  streets.  Our  neighbors  are  at 
their  stores  again,  and  we  see  and  hear  that 
there  is  no  danger  here,  at  least  for  hours, 
and  we  hurry  home  so  wrought  upon  at 
length  by  the  gloomy  scene  and  the  uncanny 
hour  that  we  breathe  freer  to  shut  the  street 
door  behind  us.  Meantime  things  have 
gone  into  bags  again  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  "  Chicago  was  coming  this 
time,"  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
leave  them  to  iight  it  out.  Nobody's  eyes 
would  stay  shut,  however,  and  we  roll  high 
the  curtains  and  lie  where  we  can  watch  the 
lurid  sky  that  glows  till  dawn  every  whit  as 
fiercely  as  the  liight  before, — and  learn  in 
the  morning  that  five  great  stores  went 
down  in  that  more  terrifying,  if  less  terrible 
second  night. 

To  speak  of  the  infinite  trouble  and  dis- 
traction in  business  with  which  Monday 
morning  opened,  yet  the  elasticity  with 
which  everybody's  spirit  rose  to  meet  it, 
the  noble  generosity  that  overflowed  our 
need,  and  the  sympathy  craved  vas.ly  more, 
is  unnecessary.  To  tell  of  the  incidents 
that  crowded  the  days, — a  city  in  darkness 
for  two  nights,  save  the  lurid  light  over  the 
ruins,  and  such  lamps  and  candles  within 
as  could  be  exhumed  from  the  dark  ages, — 
our  apprehensive  hearts  quieted  only  by 
the  steady  tread  of  the  patrol  in  the  streets, 
the  military  guard  by  day  with  the  special 
police  and  the  barricaded  streets  that  give 
us  a  feeling  as  if  the  city  were  besieged, — 


the  sad  burial  of  firemen,  and  rumors  of  the 
dead  and  missing, —  the  tale  of  many  a 
grand  deed  that  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  lived 
in  heroic  days — all  this  would  be  vastly  too 
much  for  our  limits,  however  worth  telling. 
Of  course  we  view  the  ruins  by  daylight, 
and  moonlight,  and  from  the  top  of  every- 
thing in  the  city.  Standing  at  the  topmost 
window  of  a  great  store  on  Summer  street, 
we  hear  the  story  of  the  clerk  who  saved  it 
with  wet  blankets  and  water  thrown  by  his 
own  hands,  holding  all  others  to  the  work 
with  an  iron  will,  and  holding  out  when  all 
had  failed,  till,  the  crisis  past,  he  fell  in  a 
dead  sleep  on  the  fioor — and  that  is  but  one 
of  a  hundred  epics  of  the  fire. 

With  the  passing  days  comes  quiet  again, 
but  fires  are  strangely  frequent,  and  the 
alarm  strikes  dismay  with  every  stroke.  A 
week  later,  burning  stores  in  State  street 
break  our  slumbers  for  a  night,  and  send  oiu- 
faithful  warders  to  Cornhill  again,  while  at 
home  the  things  go  into  bags  again,  almost 
by  instinct 

Here  there  seemed  to  be  a  place  to  stop, 
which  we  were  glad  to  find.  But  ill-fortune 
gives  us  a  finale.  We  had  finished  another 
day  of  vexation,  and  had  come  thankfully  to 
the  tea-table,  when  the  familiar  alarm  saluted 
us.  Two  things  were  evident ;  first,the  alarm 
**  meant  business  ;  "  second,  it  came  from 
Cornhill.  We  marshalled  our  squad  again 
and  started.  Small  boys  shouting,  "tre- 
mendous fire  in  Cornhill !  "  did  not  serve 
to  quiet  us  on  the  way.  We  reach  the 
head  of  the  street  to  see  the  large  block  a 
dozen  doors  away  from  ours  all  in  flame, 
streets  roped  again,  soldiers  on  guard,  a 
dense  crowd,  engines  playing,  the  whole 
familiar  machinery.  We  thread  the  crowd, 
a  policeman  convoys  us  under  the  ropes,  we 
reach  the  door  to  find  the  friends  assembled, 
the  safes  opened  and  contents  packed,  and 
our  burnt-out  friends  temporarily  in  the 
second  story,  descending  the  stairs  inr  a 
pensive  procession  with  their  ledgers  under 
their  arms.  We  are  in  no  immediate  dan- 
ger, but  must  be  ready  to  move.  Where 
shall  we  begin  ?  Let  our  contributors  be 
complimented  that  their  precious  manu- 
scripts were  first  thought  of,  but  let  them 
take  no  offence  that  they  were  all  tumbled 
into  the  waste-basket  together!    Putting 
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what  we  must  in  train  for.  danger,  we  watch 
the  play  of  the  engines,  and  exult  as  they 
slowly  conquer. 

Our  worthy  head,  coming  from  his  subur- 
ban home  in  the  morning,  learns  from  the 
irrepressible  newsboy  that  "  Cornhill's  all 
all  burnt  up."  A  ray  of  comfort  relieves  his 
sudden  consternation.  "  It  they've  burned 
the  whole  thing  out  clean,  our  troubles  are 
over  for  the  present."  But  they  are  not 
over.  There  is  only  the  destruction  of 
more  copy  and  stock,  ai^d  the  stopping  of 
the  presses  in  our  own  building.  But  we 
shall  come  out  right  "  after  many  days," 
and  when  we  do,  the  generous  reader  will 
need  no  further  apology. 


BOOK  TABLE. 

— "Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances," 
the  current  advertisement  says,  "  the  par- 
ties have  removed."  The  same  unprovided- 
for  episode  of  the  fire,  which  would  ^-spread" 
even  on  paper,  crowds  over  for  a  month 
the  books  we  wish  to  give  more  than  mere 
mention.  The  mothers  and  sisters  will 
hardly  pardon  us,  however,  if  we  do  not 
give  them  some  hints  towards  the  selection 
of  the  holiday  juveniles. 

— A  good  book  to  buy  or  the  girls  will 
be  Marjories  Quest,  It  is  a  trifle  melo- 
dramatic, with  its  many  losings  of  the  or- 
phan Marjorie  and  her  fortunate  findings, 
her  sicknesses  and  adventures.  But  they 
are  all  possible,  and  are  so  simply  told  that 
the  story  is  less  sensational  than  one  would 
believe  it  could  be  from  the  incidents.  Its 
crowding  incidents  will  not  hurt  it,  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  interest  of  the  young  people  ; 
while  it  is  so  well  written,  so  healthy  in 
tone,  and  shows  such  a  fresh  and  genuine 
appreciation  of  childhood  that  it  will  be 
scarcely  less  interesting  to  older  readers. 

— A  Chance  for  Himself  by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, which  has  run  as  a  serial  in  the  cur- 
rent volume  of  Our  Youn^  Folks ^  will  need 
no  further  commendation.  The  boys  who 
do  not  know  all  about  Jack  Hazard  and  his 
treasure  will  be  very  glad  to  know.  And 
one  of  the  best  inducements  for  taking  the 
Young  Folks  next  year  will  be  another 
story  by  the  same  author,  in  which  Jack's 
ortunes  are  still  farther  followed. 


The  same  publishers — Osgood  &  Co. — 
give  from  the  same  pages  the  series  of  pa- 
pers entitled  Camping  Out,  "edited"  by  C. 
A.  Stevens.  One  of  the  latest  of  our  wri- 
ters for  the  young,  Mr.  Stevens  is  also 
one  of  the  most  popular  ;  and  although  we 
have  only  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  pages 
in  these  bright  covers,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  whatever  has  reached  the  dignity  of 
book-form  after  having  passed  the  ordeal 
of  the  Young  Folks^  pages,  first,  cannot  be 
objectionable,  and  second,  must  be  inter- 
esting to  the  young. 

— The  Children's  Treasury  and  The  In- 
fant's Delight  are  two  pretty  books  from 
Lee  &  Shepard,  made  up  of  those  children's 
papers  they  make  so  pretty  and  so  cheap  in 
England.  The  pages,  about  half  the  size 
of  our  Myrtle,  bind  into  a  pretty-sized, 
square  book  with  bright  covers,  and  the 
pictures,  many  of  them  colored,  prove  even 
more  pleasant  reading  than  the  stories  and 
verses  to  the  eyes  of  youngest  readers. 

The  Nursery,  its  twelve  numbers  bound  in 
a  year  book,  makes  a  volume  much  larger 
and  quite  as  pretty  as  these,  though  lacking 
the  coloring  in  pictures,  and  the  Sunday 
School  tone  in  the  reading.  The  pictures 
are  none  the  worse,  and  for  the  reading, 
though  it  is  well  to  teach  children  goodness 
in  measure  suited  to  their  capacity,  yet  we 
should  not  forget  that  they  like  older  people 
require  sometimes  to  be  simply  amused  and 
not  forever  instructed. 

— But  among  illustrated  books  for  chil- 
dren we  have  not  seen  a  prettier  one  for 
many  a  day  than  our  own  Myrtle,  its  weekly 
numbers  bound  in  a  yearly  volume  of  416 
pages.  With  pages  twice  as  large,  it  has 
the  same  profuseness  of  illustration  as 
these  other  books  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  its  pictures  are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Its  stories  and  poems  are  written  with  ex- 
press adaptation  to  its  pages  by  many  well- 
known  writers  of  our  own  faith,  or,  less 
frequently,  selected  with  care  from  a  range 
of  exchanges  embracing  nearly  all  the  ju- 
venile periodicals  of  the  country  and  many 
English  ones.  Add  to  these  a  series  of 
Sunday  School  Lessons  which,  completed, 
embraces  the  entire  life  of  the  Saviour, 
prepared  by  one  of  the  best  Biblical  schol- 
ars of  our  church,  a  series  of  talks  th/it  are 
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"  sermons  in  little  "  to  children,  by  one  o 
our  most  stirring  and  devoted  ministers, 
and  a  dej^ment  of  Sunday  School  news, 
gathered  from  the  entire  denominational 
press  and  a  wide  correspondence  with  the 
schools,  and  put  in  an  attractive  form  for 
children, — and  we  have  what  no  Universa- 
list  Sunday  School  child  ought  to  be  de- 
prived ot,  either  in  weekly  numbers  or  its 
complete  book  form.  And  if  said  child 
has  it  in  weekly  form  and  does  not  pre- 
serve it  for  binding,  we  venture  to  say  he 
does  not  know  what  a  beautiful  book  h^ 
loses. 

— Gareth  and  LynetU  is  not  only  the 
latest,  but  we  are  told  the  last  of  these  won- 
derful Idyls  of  the  King,  which,  if  they  did 
not  make  Tennyson's  fame,  will  more  than 
anything  he  has  yet  done  preserve  it  to 
other  ages.  The  true  place  of  this  is  sec- 
ond in  the  order,  as  the  one  of  last  year 
was  towards  the  last  This  indicates  suffi- 
ciently, perhaps,  the  difference  in  their 
tone — The  Last  Tournament  showing  the 
decaying  and  this  the  opening  glory  of  Ar- 
thur's reign.  The  thread  of  the  story  be- 
fore us  is  slighter  than  almost  any  of  the 
others.  The  young  prince  Gareth  desires 
to  go  up  to  Arthur's  Court,  and  his  reluct- 
ant mother,  to  deter  him,  makes  the  condi- 
tion of  his  serving,  unknown,  as  a  ^^knave" 
m  Arthur's  jcitchen  for  a  year  and  a  day  ere 
he  aspires  to  knighthood.  He  accepts,  and 
serves  with  proud  humility,  until  at  the  end 
of  a  month  she  releases  him  from  his  vow. 
He  reveals  himself  to  Arthur  and  prays  a 
quest.  The  haughty  Lynette  comes  to  beg 
a  champion  for  her  sister,  the  Lady  Lyon- 
ers,  besieged  in  the  Castle  Perilous  by 
four  "strong  fools  "  who  guard  each  a  sin- 
gle pass  She  scorns  the  "kitchen  knave, '| 
but  he  rides  after,  nevertheless,  and  an, 
swers  with  knightly  courtesy  her  saucy 
raillery.  He  meets  and  overcomes  the  four 
enemies,  the  fourth  "who  call«  himself 
Night  and  Death,"  proving — with  a 'fine 
touch  of  allegory,  we  can  but  think— only  a 
blooming  boy  in  hated  disguise  who,  when 
his  brethren,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Noon, 
and  the  Evening,  are  successively  van- 
quished, is  himself  already  conquered. 
The  Lady  Lyonors  being  thus  happily  lib- 
erated, the  poet  leaves  us  to  choose  which 
.  of  the  sisters  becomes  the  victor's  bride. 


^  The  story  is  told  with  exquisite  grace. 
One  of  its  chief  characteristics  is  the  clearer 
light  it  throws  upon  the  shadowy  but  ma- 
jestic figure  of  Arthur  himself.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  a  critic  finds  something  in  this 
princely  ideal  of  a  heroic  age  to  remind 
him  of  our  homely  martyr-president  as  he 
used  to  sit  in  judgment  in  the  great  dajrs 
of  the  war ;  but  there  is  force  in  the  com- 
parison. Both  the  description  and  narra- 
tive are  full  of  that  subtile  beauty  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  Tennyson's  genius,  re- 
vealed through  that  singularly  concise  3ret 
complete  expression  which  is  increasingly 
characteristic  of  his  work.  The  most  quot- 
able lines  of  the  little  volume  are  the  three 
songs  of  Lynette,  whose  heart  softens  as 
her  kitchen  knight  triumphs  in  turn  over 
each  of  her  foes : 

"  O  morning  star,  that  smilest  in  the  bhie, 
O  star,  my  morning  dream  hath  proven  true, 
Smile  sweetly,  thou !  my  love  hath  smfled  on  me." 

"  O  dewy  flowers  that  open  to  the  sim, 
O  dewy  flowers  that  close  when  day  is  done, 
Blow  sweetly :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  rae. 

*'  O  birds,  that  warble  to  the  morning  sky, 
O  birds  that  warble  as  the  dav  goes  b^, 
Sing  sweetly :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  me. 

*'  O  sun,  thou  wakenest  all  to  bliss  or  pain, 
O  moon  that  layest  all  to  sleep  again, 
Shine  sweetly :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  me. 

"  O  trefoil,  sparkling  on  the  rainy  plain, 
O  rainbow  with  three  colors  after  rain, 
Shine  swee  tly :  thrice  my  love  hath  smiled  on  me." 
<  »♦»  » 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 
....  The  obituary  record  of  the  year  is 
rich  with  funous  names,  and  none  belong- 
ing to  our  own  country  more  so  than  that 
of  Gen.  George  Gordan  Meade,  "  the  hero 
of  Gettysburg,"  news  of  whose  death  sad- 
dens the  country  while  we  write.  It  is  as 
unnecessary  as  unjust  to  compare  com- 
manders in  the  great  war  for  nationality, 
but  he  cannot  fail  in  history  to  occupy  a 
cential  place,  and  in  one  sense  the  highest, 
against  whom  the  highest  wave  of  the  re- 
bellion surged  and  broke  in  defeat.  Gen. 
Meade  was  a  soldier  born  and  trained,  and 
was  eminently  soldierly.  His  career  was 
steadily  rather  than  brilliantly  successful, 
rising  slowly  through  long  and  active  ser- 
vice to  honors  resting  solely  on  character 
and  ability.  It  is  much  to  say  in  these 
times  that  he  died  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  honors  he  had  won,  and  leaves  an  un- 
stained as  well  as  glorious  page  to  his  coun- 
try's history.  Digitized  by  i^09§le 
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